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THE  GREATNESS  OF  ENGLAND/ 


fllWO  large  islands  lie  close  to  tliat  Coutinent  wliich  lias  hitherto 
i  been  selected  l>y  Nature  as  the  chief  seat  of  civilizatioo.  One 
island  is  mtich  larger  than  the  other,  and  the  larger  island  lies 
-between  the  smaller  and  the  Continent  The  larger  island  is  so  placed 
r«s  to  receive  primaeval  iramigi-ation  from  three  quarters — from  France, 
from  the  coast  of  Northern  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  from 
Jcandinavia,  the  transit  being  rendered  somewhat  easier  in  the  last 
Be  by  the  prevaiUng  winds  and  by  the  little  islands  which  Scotland 
throws  out,  as  resting-places  and  guides  for  the  primferal  navigator, 
into  the  Noilhem  Sea.  The  smaller  island,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
hardly  receive  iramigmtion  except  through  the  larger,  though  its 
southern  ports  look  out,  somewhat  ominously  to  the  eye  of  histoiy, 
towards  Spain.  The  western  and  northeni  parts  of  the  larger  island 
ore  mountamous,  and  it  is  divided  into  two  very  unequal  parts  by  the 
Cheviot  Hills  and  the  mosses  of  tho  Border.  In  the  larger  island  are 
extensive  districts  well  suited  for  grain  :  tho  climate  of  most  of  the 
Bmaller  island  is  too  wet  for  grain  and  good  only  for  pasture.  The 
larger  island  is  full  of  minerals  and  coal,  of  which  the  smaller  island 
is  almost  destitute.  These  are  the  most  salient  features  of  the  scene 
of  English  history,  and,  w^th  a  temperate  climate,  the  chief  physical 
determinante  of  English  destiny. 

A\Tiat,  politically  speaking,  are  the  special  attributes  of  an  island? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  likely  to  be  settled  by  a  bold  and  enterprising 
race*  Migration  by  laud  under  the  pressure  of  hunger  or  of  a 
fitronger  tribe,  or  from  the  mere  habit  of  wandering,  calls  for  no  special 

•  The  irrit^r  some  time  ago  gare  a  lecture  before  tho  Boy&l  Institution  on  "  The 
tnfitience  of  Geographical  Circiini2rtii&oes  on  Political  Character,"  UBing  Eome  and  England 
aA  UlustimtLons.  It  may  pwluipt  be  right  to  say  that  the  present  papen  which  touches 
hare  and  there  on  matters  <d  political  opinion,  is  not  identical  with  the  latter  portion  of 
tbat  lecture. 
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effort  of  courage  or  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  nomad,  Mi^-ation 
by  Bea  does:  to  go  foith  on  a  straiigo  element  at  all,  courage  is 
required ;  but  we  can  hardly  realize  the  amount  of  courage  required 
to  go  Yolmitarily  out  of  Bight  of  land.  The  first  attempts  at  sliip- 
buUding  also  imply  eupericjr  intelligence,  or  an  effoi-t  by  which  the 
inteUigence  will  be  raised.  Of  the  two  great  races  which  make  up 
the  Englisli  nation,  the  Celtic  had  only  to  pass  a  channel  which  you 
can  Bee  acrossj  wliich  perhaps  in  the  time  of  the  earhest  migration  did 
not  exist.  But  the  Teutons,  who  are  the  dominant  race  and  have 
KUpphed  the  basis  of  the  Euglish  character  and  institutions,  had  to 
pass  a  wider  sea.  From  Scandinavia  especially,  England  receivedt 
nuder  the  form  of  freebooters  who  afterwards  became  conquerors  and 
settlers,  the  veiy  core  and  sinews  of  her  maritime  population,  the 
progenitors  of  the  Blakes  and  Nelsons,  The  Nortlnnan,  like  the 
Pho:*nician,  had  a  country  too  narrow  for  him,  and  timber  for  ship- 
buikliug  at  hand.  But  the  land  of  iliQ  Phoenician  was  a  lovely  land, 
which  bound  him  to  itself;  and  wherever  he  roved  his  heaii  still 
turned  to  the  pleasaut  abodes  of  Lebanon  and  the  suuKt  quays  of 
Tyre.  Thus  he  became  a  merchant,  and  the  father  of  all  who  have 
made  the  estranging  sea  a  highway  and  a  bond  between  nations,  more 
than  atoning,  by  the  service  thus  rendered  to  humanity,  for  his  craft, 
his  treachery,  hit;  cruelty,  and  his  Mulucli-worship.  The  laud  of  the 
Scandinavian  was  not  a  lovely  land,  though  it  was  a  land  suited  to 
form  strong  arms,  strong  hearts,  chaste  natures,  and»  with  purity^ 
strength  of  domestic  affection.  He  was  glad  to  exchange  it  fur  a 
sunnier  dwelling-place^  and  thus,  instead  of  becoming  a  merchant,  he 
became  the  founder  of  Norman  dynasties  in  Italy,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. We  are  tempted  to  linger  over  the  story  of  these  pruna^val 
mariners,  for  nothing  equals  it  in  romance.  In  our  days  science  has 
gone  before  the  most  adventurous  barque,  limiting  the  poesibihties  of 
discovery,  disenchanthig  the  enchanted  seas,  and  depriving  us  for 
ever  of  Siudbad  and  Ulysses.  But  the  Phoenician  and  the  Northman 
put  forth  into  a  really  unknown  world.  The  Northman,  moreover, 
was  so  far  as  we  know  the  firat  ocean  sailor.  If  the  story  of  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  Phoenicians  is  tmCj  it  w^as  an 
astoBiehing  enterprise,  and  almost  dwarfs  modern  voyages  of  dis- 
covery. Still  it  would  be  a  coasting  voyage,  and  the  Phoenician 
seems  generally  to  have  hugged  the  land*  But  the  Northman  put 
freely  out  into  the  wide  Atlantic,  and  even  crossed  it  before  Columbus^ 
if  we  may  believe  a  legend  made  spcciaHy  dear  to  the  Americans  by 
the  craving  of  a  new  country  for  antiquities.  It  has  been  truly  said, 
that  the  feeling  of  the  Greek,  mariner  as  he  was,  towards  the  sea, 
remained  rather  one  of  ftar  and  avei-sion,  intensified  perhaps  by  the 
treacherous  character  of  the  squally  iEgean;  but  the  Northman 
evidently  felt  perfectly  at  home  on  the  ocean,  and  rode  joyously,  like 
a  seabhd,  on  the  vast  Atlantic  waves. 
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JTot  only  is  a  race  which  comes  by  eea  likely  to  be  peculiarly 
vigorouB,  self-reliant,  and  iiiclinecl,  when  settled,  to  political  liberty, 
but  the  very  process  of  maritime  migration  can  scarcely  fail  to  intensify 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence.  Timon  or  Genghis  Khan, 
sweeping  on  from  land  t4:*  land  with  the  vast  human  herd  under  his 
flway,  becomes  more  despotic  as  the  herd  grows  larger  by  accretion, 
and  the  area  of  its  conquests  is  increased.  But  a  maritime  migration 
is  a  nxnnber  of  Uttle  joint-stock  enterprises  implying  Hcnited  leader- 
ship, common  counsels,  and  a  good  deal  of  equality  among  the  adven- 
turers. We  see  in  fact  that  the  Saxon  immigration  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  a  number  of  email  communities  which,  though  they 
were  afterwards  fused  into  seven  or  eight  petty  kingdoms  and  ulti- 

tely  into  one  large  kingdom,  must,  while  they  existed,  have  fostered 
labitfi  of  local  independence  and  self-government.  Maritime  migra- 
tion would  also  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  tribe  to  the  nation, 
because  the  ships  could  hardly  be  manned  on  purely  tribal  principles : 
the  early  Saxon  communities  in  England  appear  in  fact  to  have  been 
«eini-tribal,  the  local  bond  predominating  over  the  tribal,  though  a 
name  with  a  tribal  termination  is  retained-  Room  would  scarcelj^  be 
found  in  the  ships  for  a  full  proportion  of  women  ;  the  want  would  be 
supplied  by  taking  the  women  of  the  conquered  country  ;  and  thus 
tribal  rules  of  exclusive  intermarriage,  and  all  barriers  connected  with 
them,  woidd  be  broken  down. 

Another  obvious  attribute  of  an  island  is  freedom  from  invasion. 
The  success  of  the  Saxon  invaders  may  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of 
strong  resistance.  The  policy  of  Roman  conquest,  by  disarming  the 
natives,  had  destroyed  their  mihtary  character,  as  the  policy  of 
British  conquest  has  done  in  India,  where  races  which  once  fought 
hard  against  the  invader  under  their  native  princes,  such  as  the  people 
of  My  sure,  are  now  wholly  unwarlike*  Anything  hke  national  unity, 
or  power  of  co-operation  against  a  foreign  enemy,  had  at  the  same 
time  been  extii-pated  by  a  government  which  divided  that  it  might 
command.  The  Northman  in  his  turn  owed  his  success  partly  to  the 
want  of  unity  among  the  Saxon  principalities,  partly  and  principally 
to  the  command  of  the  sea  which  the  Saxon  usually  abandoned  to 
him,  and  which  enabled  him  to  choose  his  own  point  of  attack,  and  to 
baffle  the  movements  of  the  defenders.  When  Alfred  built  a  fleet,  the 
case  was  changed.  William  of  Normandy  would  scarcely  have  suc- 
ceeded, great  as  his  armament  was,  had  it  not  been  for  the  diversion 
effected  in  his  favour  by  the  landing  of  the  Scandinavian  pretender  in 
the  North,  and  the  failure  of  provisions  in  Harold's  Channel  fleet, 
which  compelled  the  fleet  to  put  into  port.  Louis  of  France  was 
called  in  as  a  deliverer  by  the  barons  who  were  in  arms  against  the 
tyranny  of  John;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  Tory  descrip- 
tion of  the  coming  of  William  of  Orange  as  a  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Dutch*   Bonaparte  threatened  invasion,  but  unhappily  was  unable 
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to  invade  :  unliappily  we  say,  becauBe  if  lie  liad  landed  in  England  he 
would  assuredly  have  there  met  his  dooro;  the  Kussian  campaig'n 
Tvonld  have  been  autedated  with  a  more  complete  result,  and  all  the 
after-pages  in  the  history  of  the  Arch-Brigand  would  have  been  torn 
from  the  book  of  fate,  England  is  indebted  for  her  pohtical  liberties 
in  great  measure  to  the  Teutonic  character,  but  she  is  also  in  no  small 
measure  indebted  to  this  immunity  from  invasion  which  has  brouglit 
w^ith  it  a  comparative  immunity  from  standing  armies.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  question  between  absolutism  and  that  baronial  hberty 
which  was  the  germ  and  precursor  of  the  popular  liberty  of  after- 
times  turned  in  great  measure  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the 
natinual  militia  and  of  the  bands  of  mercenaries  kept  in  pay  by  over- 
reaching kings.  The  bands  of  mercenaries  brought  over  by  John 
proved  too  strong  for  the  patriot  barons,  and  would  have  annulled  the 
Great  Cliarter,  had  not  national  Uberty  found  a  timely  and  powerful, 
though  sinister  auxiliary  in  the  ambition  of  the  French  Prince. 
Charles  L  had  no  standing  array:  the  troops  taken  into  pay  for  the 
wars  witli  Spain  and  France  had  been  disbanded  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  He  volution  ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  nation  was  able  to  over- 
throw the  tyranny  without  looking  abroad  for  assistance.  But 
Charles  IL  had  learned  wisdom  from  his  father's  fate;  ho  kept  up  a 
small  standing  army ;  and  the  Whigs,  though  at  the  crisis  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill  they  laid  their  hands  upon  their  swords,  never  ventured 
to  drnw  them,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be  proscribed,  their  adherents 
to  be  ejected  from  the  corporations,  and  their  leaders  to  be  brought  to 
the  scaffold.  Resistance  was  iu  the  same  way  rendered  hopeless  by 
the  standing  army  of  James  IL,  and  the  patriots  were  compelled  to 
stretch  their  hands  for  aid  to  Wilham  of  Omnge.  Even  so,  it  might 
have  gone  hard  with  them  if  James's  soldiers,  and  above  all  Churchill, 
had  been  true  to  their  paymaster.  Navies  are  not  political  j  they  do 
not  overthrow  constitutions;  and  iu  the  time  of  Charles  L  it  appears 
that  the  leading  seamen  were  Protestant,  and  inchned  to  the  side  of 
th'3  Parliament.  Perhaps  Protestantism  had  been  rendered  fashionable 
in  tLe  navy  by  the  naval  wars  with  Spain. 

A  third  consequence  of  ijisular  position,  especially  in  early  times,  is 
isolation*  An  extreme  case  of  isolation  is  presented  by  Egypt,  which 
is  iu  fact  a  great  island  in  the  desert.  The  extraordinary  fertihty  of 
the  valley  of  t!ie  Nile  produced  an  early  development,  wliich  was 
afterwards  arrested  by  its  isolation;  the  isolation  being  probably 
inteiifeified  by  the  jealous  exclusiveness  of  a  powerful  priesthood  w^liich 
discouraged  maritime  pursuits.  The  isolation  of  England,  though 
comparatively  slight,  has  still  been  an  important  factor  in  her  history^ 
She  underwent  less  than  the  Continental  provinces  the  influeuco  of 
Koman  conquest.  Scotland  and  Ireland  escaped  it  altogether,  for  the 
tide  of  invasion,  having  flowed  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  soon 
ebbed  to  the  Une  between  the  Solway  and  Tyne.     Britain  has  no 
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monuinents  of  Homan  power  and  civilization  like  those  which  have 
been  left  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  of  British  Christianity  of  the  Roman 
period  hardlj  a  tmce,  monnmental  or  historical,  remaine.  By  the 
Saxon  conqnest  England  was  entirely  severed  for  a  time  from  the 
luropean  system.  The  misBionary  of  ecclesiastical  Rome  recovered 
what  the  legionary  had  lost.  Of  the  main  elements  of  English 
character  poUtical  and  general,  five  were  brought  together  when 
Ethelbert  and  Augustine  met  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  The  king  repre- 
sented Tentonism ;  the  missionary  represented  Judaism,  Christianity, 
imperial  and  ecclesiastical  Rome,  We  mention  Judaism  as  a  separate 
element,  because,  among  other  things,  the  image  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  has  certainly  entered  largely  into  the  poHtical  conceptions 
of  Englishmen,  perhaps  at  least  as  largely  as  the  image  of  imperial 
Rome.  A  sixth  element,  classical  Republicanism,  came  in  with  the 
Keformation,  while  the  political  and  social  influence  of  science  is  only 
just  beginning  to  be  felt.  Still,  after  the  conversion  of  England  by 
Augustine,  the  Church,  which  was  the  main  organ  of  civilization,  and 
almost  identical  with  it  in  the  early  middle  ages,  remained  national ; 
and  to  make  it  thoroughly  Roman  and  Papal*  in  other  words  to  assimilate 
it  completely  to  the  Church  of  the  Continent,  was  the  object  of  Hilde- 
brand  m  promoting  the  enterprise  of  Wilham.  Roman  and  Papal  the 
English  Church  was  made,  yet  not  so  thoroughly  so  as  completely  to 
destroy  its  insular  and  Teutonic  clmracter.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  still  Papa  alteriiis  orlns ;  and  the  still gglc  fur  national  inde- 
pendence of  the  Papacy  commenced  in  England  long  before  the 
struggle  for  doctrinal  reform.  The  Reformation  broke  up  the  con- 
federated Christendom  of  the  middle  ages,  and  Eugland  was  then 
thrown  back  into  an  isolation  verj^  marked,  though  tempered  by  her 
Bynipathy  with  the  Protestant  party  on  the  Continent.  In  later  times 
the  growth  of  European  interests,  of  commerce,  of  international  law, 
of  international  intercourse,  of  the  community  of  intellect  and  science, 
has  been  gi-adually  bnilding  again,  on  a  sounder  foundation  than  that 
of  the  Latin  Church,  the  fedemtion  of  Europe,  or  rather  the  federation 
of  mankind.  The  political  sympathy  of  England  ^vith  Continental 
nations,  especially  vnth  France,  has  been  increasing  of  late  in  a  very 
marked  manner ;  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  told  at  once  upon  the^ 
fortunes  of  English  Reform,  and  the  victoiy  of  the  Repnbhc  over  the  re- 
actionary attempt  of  May  was  profoundly  felt  by  both  parties  in  England. 
Placed  too  close  to  the  Continent  not  to  be  essentially  a  part  of  the 
European  system,  England  has  yet  been  a  peculiar  and  semi-indepen- 
dent part  of  it.  In  European  progress  she  has  often  acted  as  a 
balancing  and  moderatiog  power.  She  has  been  the  asylum  of  van- 
quished ideas  and  parties.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  absolutism 
and  the  Catholic  reaction  prevailed  on  the  Continent,  she  was  the 
chief  refuge  of  Protestantism  and  political  liberty.  When  the  French 
Revolution  swept  Europe,  she  threw  heraelf  into  the  anti-revolutionary 
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scale.  The  tricolor  Las  gone  nearly  round  the  worlds  at  least  nearly 
round  Europe;  but  ou  the  flag  of  England  still  remains  the  religious 
symbol  of  the  era  before  the  Revolution, 

The  insular  arrogance  of  the  English  character  is  a  commonplace 
joke.  It  finds,  perhaps,  its  strongest  expression  in  the  saying  of 
Milton  that  the  manner  of  God  is  to  reveal  things  first  to  His  English- 
men, It  has  made  Englishmen  odious  even  to  those  who,  hke  the 
Spaniards,  have  received  liberation  or  protection  from  English  hands. 
It  stimulated  the  desperate  desire  to  see  France  rid  of  the  **  Goddams" 
whieli  hispired  Joan  of  Arc.  For  an  imperial  people  it  ij3  a  very 
unlucky  pecuharity,  since  it  precludes  not  only  fusion  but  sympathy 
and  almost  mtercourse  vnih  the  subject  races.  The  kind  heart  of 
Lord  Elgin,  when  he  was  Governor-General  of  India,  was  shocked  by 
the  absolute  want  of  sympathy  or  bond  of  any  kind,  except  love  of 
conquest,  between  the  Anglo-Indian  and  the  native;  and  the  gidf 
apparently,  instead  of  being  filled  up,  now  yawns  wider  than  ever. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  anything  so  commonplace  as  the  efiRect  of 
an  insular  position  in  giving  birth  to  commerce  and  developing  the 
corresponding  elements  of  political  character.  The  Bntish  Islands  are 
singularly  well  placed  for  trade  with  both  hemispheres ;  in  them,  more 
than  in  any  other  point,  may  be  placed  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
workL  It  may  be  said  that  the  nation  looked  out  unconsciously  from 
its  cradle  to  an  immense  heritage  beyond  the  Atlantic,  France  and 
Spain  looked  the  same  way,  and  became  competitors  with  England 
for  ascendency  in  the  New  World ;  but  England  was  more  maritime, 
and  the  most  maritime  was  sure  to  prevail.  Canada  was  conquered  by 
the  BritiBli  fleet.  To  the  commerce  and  the  maritime  enterprise  of 
former  days,  wluch  %vere  mainly  the  results  of  geographical  position, 
hae  been  added  within  the  last  century  the  vast  development  of 
manufactures  produced  by  coal  and  steam,  the  parents  of  manufactures, 
as  well  as  the  expansion  of  the  iron  trade  in  close  connection  with 
manufactures.  Nothing  can  be  more  mai^ked  than  the  eflfcct  of 
industry  on  political  character  in  the  case  of  England.  From  being 
the  chief  seat  of  reaction,  the  North  has  been  converted  by  manu- 
factures into  the  chief  seat  of  progress.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  were 
not  a  struggle  of  pohtical  principle  ;  hardly  even  a  dynastic  sti-uggle; 
they  had  their  origin  partly  in  a  patriotic  antagonism  to  the  foreign 
queen  and  to  her  foreign  councils ;  but  they  were  in  the  main  a  vast 
faction-fight  between  two  sectioiis  of  an  armed  and  turbulent  nobility 
turned  into  buooaneers  by  the  French  wars,  and,  like  their  compeers 
all  over  Europe,  bereft,  by  the  decay  of  Cathohcism,  of  the  religious 
restraints  vnth.  which  their  murality  was  bound  up.  But  the  Lancas- 
trian iiarty,  or  rather  the  party  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  favourites, 
was  the  more  reactionary,  and  it  had  the  centre  of  its  strength  in  the 
North,  whence  Margaret  drew  the  plundering  and  devastating  host 
which  gained  for  her  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans  and  paid  the 
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penalty  of  ite  ravagee  in  the  mercilees  elanghter  of  Towton.     The 

jKoftli  had  been  kept  back  in  the  race  of  progress  by  agricaltural 

linferiority,  by  the  absence  of  commerce  with  the  Continent,  and  by 

jfcorder  wars  with  Scotland*     In  the  Sonth  was  the  seat  of  prosperoua 

Pindnstry,  wealth,  and  comparative  ci^Hlization ;  and  the  banners  of 

the  Sonthem  cities  were  in  the  annies  of  the  House  of  York.     The 

South  accepted  the  Reformation,  while  the  Nnrth  wais  the  scene  of  the 

[iHlgnmage  of  Grace.     Coming  down  to  the  Civil  War  in  the  time  of 

trlea  L,  wo  find  the  Parliament  strong  in  the  South   and  East, 

^ 'where  are  etill  the  centres  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  even  the 

iron  trade,  which  has  \\s  smelting  works  in  Sussex.     In  the  North  the 

feudal  tie  between  landlord  and  tenant,  andtbe  sentiment  of  the  past, 

[iroserve  much  of  their  force ;  and  the  great  power  in  those  parts  is  the 

irqnis  of  Newcastle,  at  once  great  territorial  lord  of  the  middle  ages 

and  elegant  (pwi^  9eiffneur  of  the  Renaissance,  who  brings  into  the 

field  a  famous  regiment  of  his  own  retainers.     In  certain  towns,  such 

as  Bradford  and  Manchester  there  are  germs  of  manufacturing  industry, 

and  these  form  the  sinews  of  the  Parliamentarian  party  in  the  district 

which  is  headed  by  the  Fairfaxes,      But  in  the  Reform  movement 

which  extended  through  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  the 

l^eogniphieal  position  of  parties  was  reversed ;  the  swarming  cities  of 

^ibe  North  were  then  the  great  centres  of  Liberalism  and  the  motive 

power  of  reform  ;  while  the  South,  having  by  this  time  fallen  into  the 

hands  of  great  lauded  proprietors,  was  Consei-vativo,     The  stimulating 

eflfect  of  populous  centres  on  opinion  is  a  very  familiar  fact :  even  in 

the  rural  districts  it  is  noticed  by  canvassers  at  elections  that  men  who 

work  in  gangs  are  generally  more  inclined  to  the  Liberal  side  than 

those  who  work  separately. 

In  England,  however,  the  agricidtural  element  always  has  been  and 
remains  a  full  counterpoise  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
element.  Agricultm-al  England  is  not  what  Pericles  called  Attica,  a 
mere  suburban  garden,  the  embellishment  of  a  queenly  city.  It  is  a 
sabetantive  interest  and  a  political  power.  In  the  time  of  Cliarles  I, 
it  happened  that,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  land  thrown  into  the 
market  in  consequence  of  the  confiscation  of  the  monastic  estates,  which 
had  slipped  through  the  fingers  of  the  spendthrift  courtiers  to  whom  they 
were  at  first  granted, small  freeholders  were  very  numerous  in  the  South, 
and  these  men,  like  the  middle  class  in  the  towns,  being  strong  Pro- 
testants, went  with  the  Parliament  against  the  Laudian  reaction  in 
religion.  But  land  in  the  hands  of  great  proprietors  is  Conservative, 
especially  when  it  is  held  under  entails  and  connected  with  hereditary 
nobility ;  and  into  the  hands  of  great  proprietors  the  land  of  England 
has  now  entirely  passed.  The  last  remnant  of  the  old  yeomen  freeholders 
departed  in  the  Cumberland  Statesmen,  and  the  yeoman  freeholder  in 
England  is  now  about  as  rare  as  the  other.  Commerce  has  itself 
wiwinted  the  process  by  giving  birth  to  great  forttmes,  the  owners  of 


which  are  led  by  social  ambition  to  buy  landed  eBtatee,  becanae  to  land 
the  odour  of  feudal  Biiperiority  etill  clinge,  and  it  is  almost  the  Deceseary 
qualification  for  a  title.  The  land  has  also  actually  absorbed  a  large 
portion  of  the  wealth  produced  by  manufactures,  and  by  the  general 
development  of  industry;  the  estateB  of  Northern  landowners  espe- 
cially have  enormously  increased  in  value,  through  the  increase  of 
population,  not  to  mention  the  not  inconsiderable  appropriation  of 
commercial  wealth  by  oiarriage.  Thus  the  Conservative  element 
retains  its  predominance,  and  it  even  seems  as  though  the  land  of 
ililton,  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  the  Reformers  of  1832,  might  after  all 
become,  pohtically  as  well  as  territorially,  the  domain  of  a  vast 
aristocracy  of  landowners,  aud  the  most  reactionary  instead  of  the 
most  progressive  coimtry  in  Europe.  Before  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  there  was  a  strong  antagonism  of  interest  between  the  land- 
owning aristocracy  and  the  mamrfacturers  of  the  North:  but  that 
antagonism  is  now  at  an  cud ;  the  sympathy  of  wealth  has  taken  its 
place ;  the  old  aristocracy  has  veiled  its  social  pride  and  learned  to 
conciliate  the  new  men,  who  on  their  part  are  more  than  willing  to 
enter  the  privileged  circle.  This  junction  is  at  present  the  great  fact 
of  English  pohtics,  and  was  the  main  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Liberal  Government  in  1874.  The  growth  of  the  great  cities  itself 
seems  likely,  as  the  number  of  poor  householders  increases,  to  furnish 
Reaction  with  auxiliaries  in  the  shape  of  political  Lazzaroni  capable  of 
being  organized  by  wealth  in  opposition  to  the  higher  order  of  work- 
men and  the  middle  class.  In  Haniugtou  s  '*  Oceania/*  there  is  much 
nonsense;  but  it  rises  at  least  to  the  level  of  Montesquieu  in  tracing 
the  intimate  connection  of  political  power,  even  under  elective  institii- 
tioDS,  with  wealth  in  land. 

Hitherto,  the  result  of  the  balance  between  the  landowning  and 
commercial  elements  has  been  steadiness  of  political  progress,  in  con- 
trast on  tlie  one  hand  to  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy,  whose 
pohtical  progress  was  precocious  aud  rapid  but  shoi-tHved,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  great  feudal  kingdoms  where  commerce  was  compara- 
tively weak.  England,  as  yet,  has  taken  but  few  steps  backwards* 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  future  may  bring  under  the  changed 
conditions  which  wo  have  just  described,  English  commerce,  more- 
over, may  have  passed  its  acme.  Her  insidar  position  gave  Great 
Britain  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  with  immunity  from  invasion,  a 
monopoly  of  manufactures  and  of  the  canning  trade.  This  element 
of  her  commercial  supremacy  is  transitory,  though  others,  such  as  the 
possession  of  coal,  are  not. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effects  of  the  division  between  tlie  two- 
islands  and  of  those  between  different  parts  of  the  larger  island.  The 
most  obvious  effect  of  these  is  tardy  consoHdation,  which  is  still  indi- 
cated by  the  absence  of  a  collective  name  for  the  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms.     The  writer  was  once  rebuked  by  a  Scotchman  for  saying 
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I  age  of  ooiiif<]iiest  they,  witli  sea-gut  Iiefauiidi  wwi  llie 
I  c^liie  weaker  race.  There  the  Celt  found  rofuge  wlieii  Saxon 
inraflicm  ewept  faim  &om  th^  open  country  of  England  and  from  the 
S<Mytdi  Lo^vfiands.  There  he  was  preeerred  vnih  hh  own  latignagei 
indicating  bj  its  Tariety  of  dialects  the  rapid  flux  and  chnngx>  of  un» 
wxitt&n  qieech;  with  his  own  form  of  CSiiistiautty,  tliat  of  Apoj^toUc 
Britain ;  wilii  his  nn-Teutonic  gifts  and  weakneaeee)  hia  livoly«  ^ociali 
sympathetic  nature^  his  religions  enthuBiaam,  e^entially  the  eame  in  itn 
(^Tinistic  as  in  its  Catholic  guise,  hia  superstition,  hia  clanniidin««a8,  \\\» 
doTotion  to  chiefs  and  leaders^  his  comparative  indiflVronce  to  instilu- 
tkmflr  and  lack  of  natural  aptitude  for  self-government. 

The  further  we  go  in  these  inquiries  the  more  roaaon  there  seemw  to 
be  for  believing  that  the  peculiarities  of  races  are  not  congenital,  hut 
impreased  by  primaeval  circumstance.  Not  only  the  same  moral  antl 
intellectual  nature,  but  the  same  primitive  iustitations,aro  foutul  itt  nil 
the  races  that  come  imder  our  view;  they  appear  alike  in  Ttnitun,{%>lU 
and  Semite,  That  which  is  not  congenital  is  probably  not  iiidt^Iiblr, 
so  that  the  less  favoured  races,  placed  under  happier  inr^^uniRtaiines. 
may  in  time  be  brought  to  the  level  of  the  more  favourod^  and  iiotliiiig 
warrants  inhuman  pride  of  race.  But  it  is  surely  absurd  to  tleuy  that 
peculiarities  of  race,  when  formed,  are  important  faotorn  in  hUteiry, 
Mr.  Buckle,  who  is  most  severe  upon  tho  extnivugurH^tH  (if  tln^  m*w 
theory,  himself  runs  into  extravagances  not  less  nmnifcHt  in  a  diHVroni 
direction.  He  connects  tho  religious  character  of  ihi^  Spaniards  wilti 
the  influence  of  apocryphal  volcanoes  and  earllnpiaknH,  wliumaw  it 
palpably  had  its  origin  in  the  long  struggle  witli  the  lloom,  lla  in 
like  manner  connects  the  theological  tendencies  of  the  Hcoich  with 
the  thunderstorms  which  he  imagines  (wronglyt  if  we  may  jo<lgw  by 
our  own  experience)  to  be  very  frequent  in  the  Iligblaniln,  wliurnaii 
Scotch  theology  and  the  religious  habiU  of  the  Scotch  gonemllj  were 
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fonned  in  tho  Loivlands  and  among  the  Teutons,  not  among  the 
Celts. 

The  remnant  of  the  Celtic  race  in  ConiTrall  and  West  Devon  was 
small,  and  was  Bubdiied  and  half  incorporated  by  the  Teutons  at  a 
comparatively  early  period ;  yet  it  played  a  difitinct  and  a  decidedly 
Celtic  part  in  the  Civil  War  of  the  sevenfeenth  century.  It  played  a 
more  impoiiant  part  towards  the  close  of  the  folloT\dng  centuiy  by 
gi^ong  itself  almost  in  a  mass  to  John  Wesley.  No  doubt  the  neglect 
of  the  remote  districts  by  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  their  clergj^  left 
Wesley  a  clear  field ;  but  the  temperament  of  the  people  was  also  in 
his  favour.  Anything  fervent  takes  with  the  Celt,  while  he  cannot 
abide  the  religious  compromise  which  commends  itself  to  the  practical 
Saxon, 

In  the  Great  Charter  there  is  a  pro\dsion  in  favour  of  the  Welsh, 
who  were  allied  wdth  the  Barons  in  insuiTGction  against  the  Crown. 
The  Barons  were  fighting  for  the  Charter,  tho  Welshmen  only  for 
their  barbarous  and  predatory  independence.  But  the  struggle  for 
Welsh  independence  helped  those  who  were  straggling  for  the 
CTiarter ;  and  the  remark  may  be  extended  in  substance  to  the  general 
influence  of  Wales  on  the  political  contest  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Barons.  Even  imder  the  House  of  Lancaster,  Llewellyn  was 
faintly  reproduced  m  Owen  Glen  dower.  The  powerful  monarchy  of 
the  Tudore  finally  completed  the  annexation.  But  isolation  survived 
independence.  The  Welshman  remained  a  Celt,  preserved  his  lan- 
guage and  his  clannish  spirit,  though  local  magnates,  such  as  the 
family  of  Wynn,  filled  the  place  in  his  heart  once  occupied  by  the 
oliief.  Ecclesiastically  he  was  annexed,  but  refused  to  be  incor- 
porated, never  seeing  the  advantage  of  walking  in  the  middle  path 
which  the  State  Church  of  England  had  traced  between  the  extremes 
of  Popery  and  Dissent.  He  took  Methodism  in  a  Calvinistic  and 
almost  wildly  enthusiastic  form.  In  this  respect  liis  isolation  is  likely 
to  prove  far  more  important  than  anything  which  Welsh  patriotism 
stiives  to  resuscitate  by  Eisteddfodds*  In  the  struggle^  apparently 
imminent,  between  the  system  of  Church  Establishments  and  religious 
equahty,  Wales ftu'nislies  a  most  favourable  battle-ground  to  the  pai'ty 
of  Disestablishment. 

The  Teutonic  realm  of  England  was  powerful  enough  to  subdue,  if 
not  to  asshnilato,  the  remnants  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Wales  and  their 
other  western  hills  of  refuge.  But  the  Teutonic  realm  of  Scotland 
was  not  large  or  powerfrJ  enough  to  subdue  the  Celts  of  the  High- 
lauds,  whose  fastueBses  constituted  in  geographical  area  the  gi-eater 
portion  of  the  country.  It  seems  that  in  the  case  of  the  Highlands, 
as  in  that  of  Ireland,  Teutonic  adventurers  found  then"  way  into  the 
domain  of  the  Celts  and  became  chieftains,  but  in  becoming  chief- 
tains they  became  Celts.  Do^vn  to  the  Hanoverian  times  the  chain  of 
the  Grampians  which  from  the  Castle  of  StirUng  is  seen  rising  Hke  a 
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v^  orar  tb^  liek  pknv  dbided  tmm  m^  otber  two 

embed  of  vlidb  etOl  regarded  li»  wu&s^ 
Ike  iBore  oMbod  regaided  Um  kn 
hdem^Bj^  tlie  tepognpliioal  ^useter  of  tibt 
IS  &ToaiaIife  to  tile  oontimKiice  of  &b  dui  syitoiv 
clui  k^Tiii^  ito  own  iiqiiaato  ^«u  fcnoa  vaa  {K«ch^ 
lowaidi  tmioik  went  no  fiotiier  than  tba  dcKmmatioii 
loce  powesfid  clmna  oTer  the  lees  powerfuL  Mountains  ako 
flio  gawEsl  eqmdiij  and  btoHiei^ood  wUok  aie  not  few 
totkfiMOMliliiliQn  rfHie  dan  timn  dsrotion  to  die  dttcC 
bj  pgcviBithig  tiie  use  of  that  great  minister  of  axiatooiacj,  the  hoioeb 
Ai  Effieennkie  and  Pieelonpans  the  leaders  of  the  olan  and  the 
hfTT^^^**^  efanamen  still  chaiged  on  foot  side  bj  ^e.  Haeanlaj  is  nn* 
dowbte^^  right  in  sa jing  that  the  Highland  riinngs  against  WiUiAni  IIL 
anl  the  fiist  two  Geofges  were  not  djnastio  but  clan  movement 
Tli^  were  in  fiu^  the  last  nids  of  the  Qael  iqpon  the  country  which 
bad  been  wrested  from  him  by  the  Sassenach.  Little  cared  the  clans- 
for  the  piiiftciplee  of  FOmer  or  Locke,  for  the  claims  of  the  House 
or  for  thoee  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Antipathy  to  the 
Campbell  was  the  neaxest  approach  to  a  poEtteal  motive,  Chieis 
such  as  the  nn^keakable  Lorat.  had  entered  as  political  emdoi^ 
I  into  the  dynastic  intrigues  of  the  period,  and  brought  the  clay- 
res  of  their  clansmen  to  the  standard  of  their  patron,  as  Indian 
in  the  American  wars  brought  the  tomahawks  of  their  tribes 
the  standard  of  France  or  England*  Celtic  independence  grea^ 
ntributed  to  the  general  perpetuation  of  anarchy  in  Scotland*  to  the 
ess  of  Scotch  civilization,  and  to  the  abortire  wea^ess  of 
Parliamentary  institutions.  Union  with  the  more  powerful  king- 
dom at  last  supplied  the  force  requisite  for  the  taming  of  the  Celt 
Highlapdeis»  at  the  bidding  of  Chatham^s  genius,  became  the  soldiers, 
and  are  now  the  pet  soldieis,  of  the  British  monarchy.  A  Hanoverian 
tailor  with  improving  hand  shaped  the  Highland  plaid,  which  had 

(jOriginaHy  resembled  the  simple  drapery  of  the  Irish  kern>  into  a  garb 
iDf  complex  beauty  and  well  suited  for  fancy  balls.  The  power  of  the 
<shiefB  and  the  substance  of  the  clan  system  were  finally  swept  away* 
Ihongh  the  sentiment  lingers,  even  in  the  Transatlantic  abodes  of  tho 
clansmen,  and  is  pi-ized,  Uke  the  dress,  as  a  remnant  of  social  pic- 
tnresqneness  in  a  prosaic  and  levelling  age.  The  hills  and  lakes — at 
the  thought  of  which  even  Gibbon  shuddered — are  the  favourite 
retreats  of  the  luxury  which  seeks  in  ^vildness  refreshment  from  civili- 
ition.  After  Cullodcn,  Presbyterianism  effectually  made  its  way 
to  the  Highlands,  of  which  a  great  part  had  up  to  that  time  been 
Ittle  better  than  heathen  ;  but  it  did  not  fail  to  take  a  strong  tinge  of 
'eltic  enthusiasm  and  superstition. 
Of  all  the  lines  of  division  in  Great  Britaiu,  however,  the  most 
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important  politically  has  been  that  which  ia  least  clearly  traced  b;^ 
hand  of  nature.  The  natural  barriers  between  England  and  Scotland 
wore  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  Saxon  settlements 
and  kingdoms  across  the  border.  In  the  name  of  the  Scotch  capital 
we  have  a  monument  of  a  imion  before  that  of  1603,  That  the 
Norman  Conquest  did  not  include  the  Saxons  of  the  Scotch  Low- 
lands w^aB  due  chiefly  to  the  menacing  attitude  of  Danish  pretenders, 
and  the  other  military  dangers  which  led  the  Conqueror  to  guard 
liimself  on  the  north  by  a  broad  belt  of  desolation.  Edward  L, 
in  attempting  to  extend  his  feudal  supremacy  over  Scotland,  may 
well  have  seemed  to  himself  to  have  been  acting  in  the  interest 
of  both  nations.  Union  would  have  put  an  end  to  border  war,  and  it 
w^ould  have  delivered  the  Scotch  in  the  Lowlands  from  the  extremity 
of  feudal  oppression,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  from  a  savage 
anarchy,  giving  them  in  place  of  those  curses  by  far  the  best  govern- 
ment of  the  time.  The  reeistance  came  partly  from  mere  barbarism, 
partly  from  Norman  adventurers,  Tvho  were  no  more  Scotch  than 
English,  whose  aims  were  purely  selfish,  and  who  would  gladly  have 
accepted  Scotland  as  a  vaseal  kingdom  from  Edwards  hand.  But 
the  annexation  would  no  doubt  have  formidably  increased  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  not  only  by  extending  its  dominions,  but  by  removing 
that  w^hich  was  a  support  often  of  aristocratic  anarchy  in  England, 
but  sometimes  of  rudimentary  freedom.  Had  the  w*hole  island  fallen 
under  one  victorious  eceptre,  the  next  wielder  of  that  sceptre,  under 
the  name  of  the  great  Edward  s  wittold  son,  ivould  have  been  Piers 
Gaveston*  But  what  no  prescience  on  the  part  of  any  one  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  could  possibly  have  foreseen  was  the  inestim- 
able benefit  which  disunion  and  even  anarchy  indirectly  conferred  on 
the  whole  island  in  the  shape  of  a  eeparate  Scotch  Kcformation. 
Divines,  when  they  have  exhausted  their  reasonings  about  the  rival 
forms  of  Church  government,  will  probably  find  that  the  argimient 
which  had  practically  most  effect  in  determining  the  question  was  that 
of  the  much  decried  but  in  his  way  sagacious  James  L,  **  No 
bishop,  no  king  I ''  In  England  the  Reformation  w^ae  semi-Cathohc  ; 
in  Sweden  it  was  Lutheran ;  but  in  both  countries  it  was  made  by 
the  kiiJgB,  and  in  both  Episcopacy  was  retahied.  Where  the  Reforma- 
tion was  the  work  of  the  people,  more  popular  forms  of  Church 
government  prevailed.  In  Scotland  the  monarchy,  always  weak,  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  practically  in  abeyance,  and  the 
master  of  the  movement  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  people.  As 
to  the  nobles,  they  seem  to  have  thought  only  of  appropriating  the 
Church  lands,  and  to  have  been  willing  to  leave  to  the  nation  the 
spiritual  gratification  of  settling  its  own  religion.  Probably  they  also 
felt  with  regard  to  the  disinherited  proprietors  of  the  Church  lands 
that  **  stone  dead  had  no  fellow,"  The  result  was  a  democratic  and 
thoroughly  Protestant  Church,   which  drew  into   itself  tlie   highest 
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les,  political  as  well  as  religiouB,  of  a  strong  and  grcat-hoarted 
people,  and  by  which  Laud  and  his  confederates,  when  they  had 
apparently  overcome  resistance  in  England,  were,  as  Milton  says,  **  more 
rohustionsly  bandied,"  If  the  Scotch  auxiliaries  (^lid  not  win  the 
decisive  battle  of  JIarston  Moor,  they  enabled  the  English  Parliament 
tarians  to  fight  and  win  it.  During  the  dark  days  of  the  Restoration 
Englif^h  refsistance  to  tyranny  was  Btrongly  supported  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical side  by  the  martyr  steadfastness  of  the  Scotch,  till  the  joint 
effort  triumphed  in  the  Revolution.  It  is  singular  and  sad  to  find 
Scotland  afterwards  becoming  one  vast  rotten  borougli^  managed  in 
the  time  of  Pitt  by  Dundas,  who  paid  the  boroughraongersby  appoint- 
ments in  India,  with  calamitous  consequences  to  the  poor  Hindoo. 
But  the  intensity  of  the  local  evil,  perhaps,  lent  force  to  the  revulsion, 
and  Scotland  has  ever  since  been  a  distinctly  Liberal  element  m 
British  politics,  and  seems  now  Hkely  to  lead  the  way  to  a  complete 
measure  of  religious  freedom. 

Nature,  to  a  gi^eat  extent,  fore-ordained  the  high  destiny  of  the 
larger  island ;  to  at  least  an  equal  extent  she  fore-ordained  the  sad 
destiny  of  the  smaller  island,  Irish  liistory,  studied  impartially,  is  a 
grand  lesson  in  pohtieal  charity ;  so  clear  is  it  that  in  these  deplorable 
annals  the  more  impoi-tant  pai-t  was  played  by  adverse  circumstance, 
the  less  important  by  the  nmlignity  of  man»  That  the  sti-onger  nation 
is  entitled  by  the  law  of  force  to  conquer  its  weaker  neighbour  and  to 
govern  the  conquered  in  it-s  own  interest  is  a  doctrine  w^hich  civilized 
morality  abhors.  But  in  the  days  before  civilized  morality,  in  the 
days  when  the  only  law  was  that  of  natural  selection,  to  ivhich  philo- 
sophy by  a  strange  comiter-revolution  seems  now  inchned  to  return, 
the  smaller  island  ^vas  almost  sure  to  be  conquered  by  the  possessors 
of  the  larger,  more  especially  as  the  smaller,  cut  off  from  the  Continent 
by  the  larger,  lay  completely  witliin  its  grasp.  The  map,  in  short, 
teDfl  ne  plainly  that  the  destiny  of  Ireland  was  subordinated  to  that  of 
Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  the  smaller  island  being  of  consider- 
able size  and  the  channel  of  considerable  breadth,  it  was  likely  that 
the  resistance  would  be  tough  and  the  conquest  slow.  The  unsettled 
fitate  of  Ireland,  and  the  half-nomad  condition  in  which  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period  its  tribes  remained,  would  also  help  to  protract  the 
bitter  process  of  euljjugation ;  and  these  again  were  the  inevitable 
ressulte  of  the  rainy  climate,  which,  while  it  clothed  the  island  vnth 
green  and  made  pasture  abundant,  forbade  the  cultivation  of  gimn, 
Ireland  and  Wales  alike  appear  to  have  been  the  scenes  of  a  precocious 
civilization,  merely  intellectual  and  literary  in  its  character,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  Chui*ch,  though  including  also  a  bardic  element 
derived  from  the  times  before  Cliristianity,  the  fruits  of  which  were 
poetry,  fantastic  law-making,  and  probably  the  germs  of  scholastic 
theology,  combined,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  wdth  missionary  enterprise 
and  such  ecclesiastical  ai'chitecture  as  the  Round  Towers,    But  cities 
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there  were  nonej  and  it  is  evident  tliat  the  native  Cliurch  %ntl 
culty  BUBtained  her  higher  life  amidst  the  influences  and  encroachments 
of  suTTOimding  barbarism.  The  Anglo-Norman  conquest  of  Ireland 
was  a  Biipplement  to  the  Norman  conquest  of  England ;  and,  Kke  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England,  it  was  a  rehgioiis  as  well  as  a  political 
enterprise.  As  Hildebrand  had  commissioned  William  to  bring  the 
national  Cliurch  of  England  into  complete  submission  to  the  See  of 
Borne,  so  Adrian,  by  the  Bull  which  is  the  stumbliiigblock  of  Irish 
Catholics,  granted  Ireland  to  Henry  upon  condition  of  his  reformmg, 
that  is,  Romanizing,  its  primitive  and  echismatic  Cliurch,  Ecclesiastical 
intrigue  had  already  been  worldng  in  the  same  direction,  and  had  in 
some  measure  prepared  the  w^ay  for  the  conqueror  by  disposing  the 
heads  of  the  Irish  clerg}^  to  receive  him  as  the  emancipator  of  the 
Clmrch  from  the  secular  oppression  and  imposts  of  the  chiefs.  But  in 
the  case  of  England,  a  settled  and  agricultural  country,  the  conquest 
was  complete  and  final  ;  the  conquerors  became  everywhere  a  new 
upper  class  which,  though  at  fii'st  ahen  and  oppressive,  became  in 
time  a  national  nobihty,  and  ultimately  blended  with  the  subject  race. 
Ill  the  case  of  Ireland,  though  the  septs  were  easily  defeated  by  the 
Norman  soldiery,  and  the  fonnal  submission  of  their  chiefs  was  easily 
extorted,  the  conquest  was  neither  complete  nor  final*  In  their  hills 
and  bogs  the  wandering  septs  easily  evaded  the  Norman  arms.  The 
Irish  Channel  was  ivide.  The  road  lay  through  North  Wales,  long 
imsxibdued,  and,  even  when  subdued,  mutinous,  and  presenting 
natural  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  heavy  troops.  The  centre  of 
Anglo-Norman  power  lay  far  away  in  the  south-east  of  England,  and 
the  force  of  the  monarchy  was  either  attracted  to  Continental  fields  or 
absorbed  by  struggles  with  baronial  factions.  Richard  II.,  coming  to 
a  throne  wdiich  had  been  strengthened  and  exalted  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  gi'andfather,  seems  in  one  of  his  moods  of  fitful  ambition 
to  have  conceived  the  design  of  completing  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
and  he  passed  over  with  a  great  power ;  but  his  fate  showed  that  the 
arm  of  the  monarchy  was  still  too  shoi-t  to  reacli  the  dependency 
without  losing  hold  upon  the  imperial  country.  As  a  rule,  the  subju- 
gation of  Ireland  during  the  period  before  the  Tudors  was  La  effect 
left  to  private  enterprise,  which  of  course  confined  its  efforts  to  objects 
of  private  gain,  and  never  thought  of  midertaldug  the  systematic 
Bubjugation  of  native  fortresses  in  the  niterest  of  order  and  ci%dlization. 
Instead  of  a  national  aristocracy  the  result  was  a  mihtary  colony  or 
Pale,  l>etween  the  inhabitants  of  which  and  the  natives  raged  a  per- 
petual border  war,  as  savage  as  that  between  the  settlers  at  the  Cape 
and  the  Kaffirs,  or  that  between  the  American  frontier-man  and  the 
Red  Indian*  The  religious  quarrel  was  and  has  always  been  secon- 
dary in  impoii;ance  to  the  struggle  of  the  races  for  the  land.  In  the 
period  following  the  conquest  it  was  the  Pale  that  was  distinctively 
Romanist.     But  when  at  the  Reformation  the  Pale  became  Protestant, 
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i]ie]iaim«.&inBaBti^;qBiflBiofi«ae,  bdoacie  oioi^  votettt^jF  CbtiioGo^ 
ju^  were  ds«wii  into  Ihe  league  of  Qilhofic  powera  en  Hht  C96iitiiMiit^ 
itt  wUck  tfi^  mfo«d  die  wml  &te  qT  die  diraif  who  gooe  to  bt^e 
witli  file  gkiit.  BjtliefllitiQsiiiiiiiAidijof  llie  TiidkmtiieoQB^^ 
oflrdaad  wm  ean^lelecl  witk  eireiUDBteiieea  of  cnielty  s«BciMl  to 
plez^  imdyiDg  hatred  in  the  bfCiiol  of  the  people*  But  the  eli^g^ 
for  AeluddidDOt  cffidthettei  inetettdof  diefonaof  oonquestit  took 
thai  of  oonfiKstioii,  and  was  waged  hy  the  intmder  with  the  anus  of 
l^al  eU^uie.  In  the  fann  of  eviction  it  has  hated  to  the  pteaeiit 
koar ;  and  eTictioa  in  Ireland  is  not  like  eviction  in  EngiUiid,  whend 
great  mannfacturin^  citieB  receive  and  employ  the  evieted ;  it  is  star- 
Tation  or  exile.  Into  exile  the  Lrish  people  have  gone  bj  milUous,  and 
tkiui»  though  neither  maritime  nor  by  natnre  colonisrtei*  they  have  bad 
a  great  abare  in  the  peopling  of  the  New  Wotld«  The  citiee  and  veJi^ 
roads  of  the  United  States  are  to  a  great  extent  the  monuments  of 
their  Iabonr«  In  the  political  sphere  they  have  retained  the  weakness 
prodooed  by  ages  of  political  serfage,  and  are  stiU  the  dAri^  of  broken 
dansv  with  little  about  them  of  the  genuine  republican,  apt  blindly  to 
fbllaw  the  leader  who  stands  to  them  as  a  chief,  while  they  are  iu- 
etinetivaly  hostile  to  law  and  govenimeut  as  their  immemorial  oppres- 
sors in  their  native  land.  British  Btatesmen,  when  they  had  conceded 
GathciUc  emancipation  and  afterwards  disestabliahincnt.  may  have 
fancied  that  they  had  removed  the  root  of  the  evil.  But  the  real  root 
was  not  touched  tUl  Parliament  took  up  the  question  of  Uie  land,  and 
effected  a  compromise  which  may  perhaps  have  to  be  again  revised 
before  complete  pacification  is  attained. 

In  another  way  geography  has  exercised  a  sinister  influenco  on  the 
fortnnes  of  Ireland,  Closely  approaching  Scotland^  the  northern  coast 
of  Ireland  in  course  of  time  invited  Scotch  immigration,  which  furmod 
as  it  were  a  Presbyterian  Pale.  If  the  antagonism  between  the  Eng^ 
ILsh  Episcopalian  and  the  Irish  Catholic  was  strong,  that  between  tlie 
Scotch  Presbyterian  and  the  Irish  Catholic  was  stronger.  To  the 
Cnglish  Episcopalian  the  Iiish  Catholic  was  a  barbarian  and  a 
Bomanist;  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  he  was  a  Canaanite  und  an 
idolater.  Nothing  in  history  is  more  hideous  than  the  conflict  in  tho 
North  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  This  is  the  feud  which  has 
been  tenacious  enough  of  its  evU  life  to  propagate  itself  even  in  the 
New  World,  and  to  renew  in  the  streets  of  Canadian  cities  the  brutal 
m&d scandalous  conflicts  which  disgrace  Belfast.  On  the  other  hand, 
through  the  Scotch  colony,  the  larger  island  has  a  second  hold  upon 
the  smaller.  Of  all  political  projects  a  federal  miion  of  England  aud 
Ireland  with  separate  Parliaments  under  the  same  Crown  soems  the 
Biost  hopeless,  at  least  if  government  is  to  remain  parliamentary ;  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  normal  relation  between  the  two  P&rlia* 
ments  would  be  collision^  and  cullision  on  a  question  of  peace  or  war 
would  be  disruption.    But  an  independent  Ireland  would  be  a  foaable 
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as  well  as  Batural  object  of  IiibL  aspiratioii  if  it  were  not  for  the 
strengtL,  moral  as  well  as  numerical,  of  the  two  intmeive  elements- 
How  could  the  Catholic  majority  be  reetrained  from  legislation  which 
the  Protestant  minority  would  deem  oppressive?  And  how  could  the 
Protestant  minority,  being  as  it  is  more  English  or  Scotch  than  Irish, 
be  restrained  from  Btretcliing  its  hancls  to  England  or  Scotland  for 
aid  ?  It  is  true  that  if  scepticism  continues  to  advance  at  its  present 
rate,  the  lines  of  religious  separation  may  be  obhterated  or  become  too 
faint  to  exercise  a  great  practical  influence,  and  the  bond  of  the  soil 
may  then  prevail.  But  the  feeling  against  England  w^hich  is  the 
strength  of  Irish  Nationalism  is  hkely  to  subside  at  the  same  time. 

Speculation  on  imfulfilled  contingeiicies  is  not  invariably  barren.  It 
is  interesting  at  all  events  to  consider  wdiat  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequences  to  the  people  of  the  two  islands,  and  to  humanity  genemlly, 
if  a  Saxon  England  and  a  Celtic  Ireland  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
and  develop  by  the  side  of  each  other  untouched  by  Norman  conquest. 
In  the  case  of  Ireland  we  should  have  been  spared  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion which  has  profoundly  reacted,  as  oppression  always  does^  on  the 
character  of  the  oppressor ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Isle  of 
Saints  and  of  primitive  Universities  would  not  have  produced  some 
good  fruits  of  its  own.  In  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  historical 
optimism  sees  a  gi'eat  political  and  intellectual  blessing  beneath  the 
disguise  of  barbarous  havoc  and  alien  tyraimy.  The  Conquest  was  a 
continuation  of  the  process  of  migratory  invasions  by  which  the 
nations  of  modem  Europe  were  founded,  from  restless  ambition  and 
cupidity,  wiien  it  had  ceased  to  be  beneficent.  It  was  not  the  super- 
position of  one  primitive  element  of  population  on  another,  to  the 
idtimate  advantage,  possibly,  of  the  compound ;  but  the  destruction  of 
a  nationality,  the  nationaHty  of  Alfred  and  Harold,  of  Bede  and  iElfric. 
The  French  were  superior  in  military  organization ;  that  they  had 
superior  gifts  of  any  kind,  or  that  their  promise  was  higher  than  that 
of  the  native  English,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove.  The  language, 
we  are  tol<h  was  enriched  by  the  inti-usion  of  the  French  element.  If 
it  was  enriched  it  was  shattered ;  and  the  result  is  a  mixture  so  hetero- 
geneous as  to  be  hardly  available  for  the  purposes  of  exact  tliought, 
while  the  language  of  science  is  borrow^ed  from  the  Greek,  and  as 
regards  the  unlearned  mass  of  the  people  is  hardly  a  medium  of  thought 
at  all*  There  are  great  calamities  in  history,  though  theii-  effects  may 
in  time  be  worked  off^  and  they  may  be  attended  by  some  incidental 
good.  Perhaps  the  greatest  calamity  in  liistoiy  w^ere  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  in  which  some  incidental  good  may  nevertheless  be  found. 

To  the  influences  of  geographical  position,  soil,  and  race  is  to  be 

added,  to  complete  the  account  of  the  physical  heritage,  the  influence 

of  climate.    But  in  the  case  of  the  British  Islands  we  must  speak  not 

j^of  climate,  but  of  chmates  ;  for  within  the  compass  of  one  small  realm 

are  cHmates  moist  and  comparatively  dry,  warm  and  cold,  bracing 
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and  enervating,  the  results  of  special  luflaeucos  the  range  of  which  is 
Hmiled.  Civilized  man  to  a  great  extent  makes  a  climate  for  himself; 
his  life  ill  the  North  is  spent  mainly  iudoors,  where  artificial  heat 
replaces  the  sno.  The  idea  which  still  haunts  us,  that  formidable 
vigour  and  aptitude  for  conquest  are  the  appanage  of  Northern  races, 
18  a  survival  from  the  state  in  which  the  rigour  of  nature  selected  and 
hardened  the  destined  conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  stoves 
of  St,  Petersburg  are  as  enervating  as  the  sun  of  Naples,  and  in  the 
etruggle  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  America  not 
the  least  vigorous  soldiers  were  those  %vho  came  from  Louidana.  In 
the  barbarous  state  the  action  of  a  Northern  climate  as  a  force  of 
natural  selection  must  be  tremendous*  The  most  important  of  the 
races  which  peopled  the  British  Islands  had  already  undergone  that 
action  in  their  original  abodes.  They  could,  however,  stiU  feel  the 
beneficent  influence  of  a  climate  on  the  whole  eminently  favourable 
to  health  and  to  activity ;  bracing,  yet  not  so  rigorous  as  to  kill  those 
tender  plants  of  humanity  which  often  bear  in  them  the  most  precious 
germs  of  civilization ;  neither  confining  the  inhabitant  too  much  to 
the  shelter  of  his  dwelling,  nor,  as  the  suns  of  the  South  are  apt  to  do, 
drawing  him  too  much  from  home.  The  climate  and  the  soil  together 
formed  a  good  school  for  the  character  of  the  young  natii>n,  as  they 
exacted  the  toil  of  the  husbandman  and  rewarded  it.  Of  the  varieties 
of  temperature  and  weather  within  the  islands  the  national  character 
etill  bears  the  impress,  though  in  a  degree  always  decreasing  as  the 
assimilating  agencies  of  civilization  make  their  way.  Irrespectively  of 
the  influence  of  special  employments,  and  perhaps  even  of  peculiarity 
of  racc^  mental  vigour,  independence,  and  reasomng  power  are  always 

L ascribed  to  the  people  of  the  North,     Variety,  in  this  as  in   other 
respects,  would   naturally  produce   a  balance  of  tendencies  in  the 
nation  conducive  to  moderation  and  evenness  of  progress. 
see 
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The  islands  are  now  the  centre  of  au  Empire  which  to  some  minds 

seems  more  important  than  the  islands  themselves.     An  Empire  it  is 

sailed,  but  the  name  is  really  applicable  only  to  India*     The  relation 

'  England  to  her  free  colonies  is  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
Tmperial ;  while  her  relation  to  such  dependencies  as  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  is  militiiiy  alone.  Colonisation  is  the  natural  and  entirely 
beneficent  result  of  general  causes,  obvious  enough  and  already 
mentioned,  including  the  power  of  self-government,  fostered  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  colonizing  country,  winch  made  the  character  and 
destiny  of  New  England  so  different  from  those  of  New  France. 
Equally  natural  was  the  choice  of  the  situation  for  the  original 
colonies  on  the  shore  of  the  New  World.  The  foundation  of  the 
Austi'alian  Colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  was  detei-mined  by  political 
accident,  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  An:terican  Colonies  being 
sought  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.     It  will  perhaps  be  thought 
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hereafter  that  the  quarrel  with  New  England  was  calamitons  in  its 
consequences  as  well  as  in  itBelf,  Binceit  led  to  the  diversion  of  British 
emigration  from  America,  where  it  supplied  the  nece&Baiy  element  of 
guidance  and  control  to  a  democracy  of  mixed  but  not  uncongenial 
races,  to  Australia,  where,  as  there  must  be  a  Km  it  to  its  own  multi- 
plication, it  may  hereafter  have  to  struggle  for  masteiy'with  swarming 
multitudes  of  Chinese,  almost  as  incapable  of  incorporation  with  it  as 
the  negro.  India  and  the  other  conquered  dependencies  are  the  fruits 
of  strength  as  a  war  power  at  sea  combined  with  weakness  on  land. 
Though  not  so  generally  noticed^  the  second  of  these  two  factors  has 
not  been  less  operative  than  the  first.  Chatham  attacked  France  in 
her  distant  dependencies  when  be  had  failed  to  make  any  impression 
on  her  own  coasts.  Still  more  clearly  was  Cliatham's  son,  the  most 
incapable  of  war  ministers?,  driven  to  the  capture  of  sugar  islands  by 
his  inability  to  take  part,  otherwise  than  by  subsidies,  in  the  decisive 
struggle  on  the  Continental  fields.  This  may  desen^e  the  attention  of 
those  who  do  not  think  it  criminal  to  examine  the  poUcy  of  Empire. 
Outlying  paTVTiB  picked  up  by  a  feeble  chessplayer  merely  because  he 
could  not  mate  the  king  do  not  at  fii-st  sight  necessarily  commend 
themselves  as  invaluable  possessions.  Carthage  and  Venice  were 
merely  great  commercial  cities,  which,  when  they  entered  on  a  career 
of  conquestj  were  compelled  at  once  to  form  armies  of  mercenaries,  and 
to  incur  all  the  evil  consequences  by  wliich  the  employment  of  those 
vile  and  fatal  instruments  of  ambition  is  attended.  England  being,  not 
a  commercial  city,  but  a  nation,  and  a  nation  endowed  with  the 
highest  militaiy  qualities,  has  escaped  the  fell  necessity  except  in  the 
case  of  India;  and  India,  under  the  reign  of  the  Company,  and  even 
for  some  time  after  its  legal  annexation  to  the  Crown,  was  regarded 
and  treated  almost  as  a  realm  in  another  planet,  with  an  army,  a  poli- 
tical system,  and  a  morality  of  its  own.  But  now  it  appears  that  the 
wi'ongs  of  the  Hindoo  are  going  to  be  avenged,  as  the  wrongs  of  the 
conquered  have  often  been,  by  their  moral  effect  upon  the  conqueror. 
A  body  of  barbarian  mercenaries  lias  appeared  upon  the  European 
scene  as  an  integi^al  part  of  the  British  army,  while  the  reflex  influence 
of  Indian  Empire  upon  the  political  character  and  tendencies  of  the 
imperial  nation  is  too  manifest  to  be  any  longer  overlooked,  England 
now  stands  where  the  paths  divide,  the  one  leading  by  industrial  and 
commercial  progress  to  increase  of  political  liberty ;  the  other^  by  a 
career  of  eonquestj  to  the  political  results  in  which  such  a  career  has 
never  yet  failed  to  end.  At  present  the  influences  in  favour  of  taking 
the  path  of  conquest  seem  to  preponderate,  and  the  probabihty  seems 
to  be  that  the  leadership  of  pohtical  progress,  which  has  hitherto 
belonged  to  England  and  lias  constituted  the  special  interest  of  her 
history,  will,  in  the  near  future,  pass  into  other  hands. 

GoLDWiN  Sjcth. 


PROGRESS  OF  INDIAN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT. 


Part  n. 


N  the  preceding  paper  I  traced  the  progress  of  Indian  reUgious 
thought  through  ^^hat  may  be  called  its  three  principal  stages,  of 
bhfldhood,  manhood,  and  dotage. 

The  Hindu  religion,  be  it  obser\-ed,  has  no  one  prominent,  concrete 
impersonation.  It  might,  I  think,  not  unfairly  be  desciibed  as  the 
natural  religion  of  humanity  *  or  as  the  collective  outcome  of  man's 
devotional  instincts,  unguided  by  direct  revelation.  In  other  words, 
all  the  religious  ideas  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  elaborating 
for  itself  are  in  that  rehgion  collected  and  comprehended. 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  very  reason  that  Hindiiiem  has  no  one  centml 
personality  like  Christianity,  Buddhism,  and  Muhammadanism,  No 
one  person  was  its  special  founder.  No  one  typical  name  can  be 
specially  connected  with  either  its  first  rise  or  subsequent  develop- 
ment. But  the  gradual  corruption  of  religion  in  India  led  to  the 
springing  up  of  various  refonners  and  revivalist  leaders ;  and  to  some 
of  the  systems  establishetl  by  them  I  propose  now  to  invite  atten- 
tion. 

Such  a  subject  opens  out  an  unbounded  field  of  inquiry.  I  can,  of 
bourse,  only  notice  briefly  a  few  of  the  pmcipal  sectarian  divisions 
IBS  originated.  And  at  the  outset  it  becomes  necessary  to  define* 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  *'8ect."  The  term  is  some- 
tiraes  apphed  in  a  general  way  to  five  chief  classes  of  Indian  religionista, 
namely,  woiBhippers  (1)  of  Vislmu,  (2)  of  Siva,  (3)  of  their  consorts, 
the  divine  mothers  (s'alii),  (4)  of  the  Sun,  and  (5)  of  the  lord  of 
Slva*«  demon  hosts  (Gana-pati  or  Ganes'a).  But  the  worship  of  the 
first  three  of  these — to  mt,  of  Vishnu,  S'iva,  and  the  divine  mothers 
^-constitutes,  os  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  very  pith  and 
marrow  of  ordinaiy  Hinduism,     We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  Sun- 
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worship  (originally  another  form  of  Yishnii-worBliip)  is  still  oniversal 
tbruiiglioiit  India;  while  adoration  of  the  lord  of  mischioYOUs  and 
destructiYC  demons  is  equally  general,  and  falls  under  R  ai\nsm. 

Evidently,  therefore,  it  mnet  lead  to  confusion  of  thoxight  if  the 
five  principal  constituents  of  Hindu  belief  are  regarded  as  sectarian* 
It  is  true  that  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  of  S'iva,  and  of  the  divine 
mothers  oflTend  against  oiihodoxy  when  they  exalt  any  one  of  these 
to  the  position  of  the  Supreme  Being  instead  of  giving  tliem  a 
secondaiy  place  as  mere  manifestations  of  Brahma.  It  may  be  said, 
too,  that  all  true  Vaishnavas,  S'aivas,  and  S'aktas  do  this.  Yet  it  will 
be  better,  I  think,  to  employ  the  term  "  sect "  to  designate  the  fol- 
lowers of  particular  teachers  within  the  general  pale  of  Hinduism. 
The  traditionary  doctrine  promulgated  by  such  teachers  and  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  is  called  Sampradaya. 

Of  course  it  is  a  mere  trite  observation  that  a  tendency  to  break  up 
into  sects  has  characterized  all  religious  systems  throughout  the 
world  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Hindu  religion  has  always  been 
peculiarly  exposed  to  di™ions  of  this  kind,  which  from  one  point  of 
view  are  certainly  sources  of  weakness.  It  is  common,  indeed,  to  hear 
it  asserted  that  Hinduism  is  fast  disappearing.  The  usual  reason  given 
for  the  doom  supposed  to  be  impending  over  its  future  is,  that  it  is  not 
a  proselyting  religion.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  pure  Brillnuanism 
neither  makes  nor  accepts  proselytes.  No  power  can  convert  a  roan 
into  a  Brilhman.  Nor  can  any  one,  in  theoiy,  bo  admitted  as  a  convert 
to  the  Hindu  religion.  The  only  acknowledged  mode  of  admission  is 
by  birth.     To  become  a  Hindu  one  must  be  born  a  Hindu. 

Yet  Hinduism  is  continually  growing  within  itself.  In  its  tenacity 
of  life  and  power  of  expansion,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  sacred 
fig-tree  of  India,  whose  thousand  ramiScations,  often  issuing  from 
apparently  lifeless  stems,  find  their  way  into  walls,  undermine  old 
buildings,  or  themselves  take  root  and  form  fresh  centres  of  growth 
and  vitahty.  It  admits,  in  fact,  of  every  form  of  internal  growth  and 
development.  It  has  no  organized  hierarchy  under  one  supreme 
head,  but  it  has  an  infinite  number  of  separate  associations  of  priests, 
who  band  themselves  together  for  the  extension  of  spiritual  supremacy 
over  ever-increasing  masses  of  the  population.  It  has  no  one  formal 
confession  of  faith,  but  it  has  an  elastic  paiithciBtic  creed  capable  of 
adaptation  to  all  varieties  of  opinion  and  practice.  It  has  no  one 
bible — no  one  collection  of  writings  in  one  compact  volume,  like  our 
own  Holy  Bible,  with  lines  of  teaching  converging  towards  one  great 
central  truth  ;  but  it  has  a  long  series  of  sacred  books,  some  of  which 
profess  to  be  direct  revelations  from  the  Supreme  Being,  and  each  of 
which  may  be  used  independently  as  an  authority  for  the  establishment 
of  any  kind  of  doctrine,  deistic,  theistic,  polytheistic,  or  pantheistic. 

Nay,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  by  no  means  unusual,  for  any  bold 
adherent  of  Hinduism  to  proclaim  himself,  and  even  believe  himself  to 
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t)e,  an  incarnation  of  the  deity — I  mean,  of  course,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term  acatiJrOt*  a  descent  of  a  portion  of  the  divine  essence* 

Not  long  since,  during  my  second  visit  to  Gujarut,  a  man  named 
Kuvera  (xTilgarly  Ruber)  was  living  iu  a  village  called  Sarasa  (Sai-sii) 
near  Anand  on  the  Bombay  and  Baroda  Railway.     He  is  of  the  Koli 
caste  and  very  old  (if  still  alive).    As  a  youth  he  was  remarkable  for 
mther  more  than  ordinary  energy  of  mind  and  much  siugularity  of 
libaracten     One  day,  after  a  long  course  of  introspection  and  abstract 
meditation^  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  announce  that  a  portion  of  tho 
Supreme  Being  had  descended  in  his  person.     His  next  idea  was  to 
proclaim  that  he  had  a  direct  mission  from  God  to  make  a  new  reve- 
lation of  the  truth.     Very  soon  he  attracted  a  number  of  admiring 
hearers,  who  in  due  course  of  time  proceeded  to  worship  him,  and 
present  him  with  daily  offerings.     His  followers,  who  call  themselves 
Hari-jana  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Kuber-bhaktas,  now  amount 
to  about  twenty  thousand.     They  are  regularly  divided  iiito  clergy 
(siulhu)  and  laity  (grikastha).  The  former  either  itinerate  as  missionaries, 
or  preside  over  the  temples  of  the  sect,  many  of  which  are  found  in 
tbe  villages  around  Nerifid  in  Gujarat.     Each  temple  has  two  teachers 
who  every  day  collect  a  certain  number  of  disciples  and  read  to  them 
extracts  from  the  Puranas  or  other  writings  prescribed  by  their  leader. 
The  doctrine  they  inculcate  is,    I  believe,   a  purified  form   of  the 
Vaishnava  creed. 

Again,  it  has  often  happened  that  saints,  sages,  and  poets,  who 
have  themselves  laid  no  claim  to  divine  inspiration  during  their  own 
lifetime,  have  been  worshipped  after  death  as  iacarnations  of  one  of 
the  deities  by  their  followers,  A  celebrated  Bmhmanical  ascetic 
named  Dattatreya — ^supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  in  Central  India 
about  the  tenth  century  of  our  era^ — is  believed  to  have  been  a  mani- 
festation of  the  Hindu  trinity  in  human  form.  Portions  of  the  essences 
of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  S'iva  are  alleged  to  have  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  descending  in  his  person.f  Many  temples  dedicated  to  his 
honour  are  scattered  over  the  Maratha  country,  I  saw  one  much  fre- 
quented by  pilgrims  at  Waie,  tm  the  way  to  Mahabales'var.  It  con- 
tained the  image  of  a  man  with  three  heads.  Many  persons  were 
worshipping  with  apparent  earnestness  at  the  shrine. 

Other  bodies  of  schismatics  exist  who  are  unable  to  hold  together 
BB  a  distinct  sect  for  any  considerable  time  after  the  death  of  their 
leaders,     I  saw  the  shrine  of  a  man  named  Parioama  at  Kaira.     It 
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■*  This  kind  of  haUucination,  however,  it  not  eonfinod  to  tli©  inhabitants  of  Asia,  In 
the  Timu  of  Aognst  the  24th  and  27th  there  ia  a  curioua  account  of  a  man  named  David 
lAsxaretti,  lately  killed  in  an  encounter  with  the  Italian  police.  He  lived  in  Tuflcany« 
and  waa  called  by  his  foUoweiB  "  David  the  Saint/'  This  man  gave  himself  out  to  be  a 
new  Christy  deeoemded  upon  eartli.  He  chose  twelve  apoetlea,  and  surrounded  himMrff 
by  a  large  number  of  disciples,  who  built  for  him  a  kind  of  half-hermitage^  half -church, 
<m  the  summit  of  Monte  I^bro.    HU  followers  ore  called  Lazzarist^u 

t  Tlie  laigte  DattAtr^ya  ia  often  mentioned  in  Sanskrit  writings*  Some  aoooimt  of 
the  stories  connected  with  him  wiU  be  found  in  Dr.  BCuir's  texts. 
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contained  no  image,  but  simply  Mb  qouch  or  seat,  and  portions  of  liis 
vestments.  Only  a  few  hundred  of  his  followers  remain,  and  these 
are  gradually  being  reabsorbed  into  the  vortex  of  Hinduism.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  disciples  of  a  man  named  Hari-kiishna,  whe 
was  accredited  with  great  sanctity  of  character,  and  died  not  long  ago 
in  Gujarat.  lie  was  known  to  have  attracted  a  large  number  of  ad- 
herents during  his  lifetime,  but  I  conld  find  no  traces  of  them  iu  the 
places  I  visited. 

In  fact,  any  new  doctrine,  or  new  view  of  old  doctrines,  may  be  in 
this  way  promulgated  by  any  man  of  originality  and  abihty,  with  an 
almost  certain  prospect  of  success.  Such  men,  are,  of  course,  not 
common  in  India.  Few  in  that  country  venture  to  leave  the  beaten 
path.  Few  think  for  themselves.  Old  creeds,  old  customs,  and  old 
thoughts  exert  a  despotic  sway.  Men  only  act  in  castes,  classes,  or 
corporate  communities.  Yet  they  show"  little  desire  for  national  union. 
Patriotic  combmation  is  as  rare  as  individuality  of  character,  Xor 
is  the  standard  of  intellectual  acti%^ity  generally  high.  The  masses  of 
the  population  present  a  dead  level  of  mental  stagnation  and  in- 
difference. Only  one  subject  has  power  to  rouse  them  from  their 
normal  condition  of  serene  apathy.     That  subject  is  religion, 

liehgion  of  some  kind  is  ever  present  to  a  Hindu's  mind.  It  colours 
all  hiB  ideas.  It  runs  through  every  fibre  of  his  being.  It  is  the  very 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  whole  earthly  career.  It  attends  him  in 
antenatal  ceremonies  even  before  birth,  and  foUows  him  in  endless 
offerings  for  the  good  of  his  soul  long  after  death.  Let  any  one  appear 
as  an  earnest  preacher  of  religion  in  any  assembly  of  ordinary  Hindus 
— let  him  even  denounce  old  creeds,  however  venerated,  and  he  is 
sure  of  a  hearing.  And  if  to  his  other  qualifications  as  a  reUgious 
teacher  he  adds  a  character  for  self-denial  and  asceticism  he  cannot 
fail  to  attract  disciples.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  family  ties  so 
indvcrsally  binding,  but  nowhere  is  such  homage  paid  to  their 
abandonment.  The  influence  of  any  new  rehgious  leader  (dcJu7rt/a) 
who  is  known  to  live  a  life  of  abstinence,  bochly  mortification,  and 
suppression  of  the  passions,  is  sure  to  become  unboimded,  either  for 
good  or  evih 

Probably,  during  the  leaders  lifetime  ho  is  able  to  restramthc  enthu- 
Biasm  of  his  converts  within  reasonable  limits.  It  is  only  when  he  ihes 
that  they  are  apt  to  push  his  opinions  to  extremes  never  intended  by 
himself.  Eventually  they  develop  his  teaching  into  an  overgrown  im- 
healthy  system,  the  internal  rottenness  of  which  disgustjs  all  sensible 
thinking  men,  even  among  its  own  adherents.  Then  some  new  teaeht^r 
arises  to  re-establiBh  purity  of  doctrhie.  He  is,  of  course,  in  his  turn  a 
man  of  earnestness  and  energ}%  \nth  a  strong  will  and  great  powers 
of  persuasion.  He  collects  around  him  with  equal  facility  a  number 
of  followers,  and  these  in  their  turn  carry  his  teaching  to  preposterous 
lengths. 
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of  Hinduism  is  one  of  peq^etual 


reTivalt  coflafMO  and  fMorenr.  Its  fluetiiatioujs  may  W  oump«rt'd  to 
tfaose  of  m  Taat  oeeaa  lieaTuig  this  way  mnd  that  in  continiud  fliue  mid 
II  is  tnie,  of  eomse^  that  uo  human  s^flem  am  iocMiipt  from 
iitgouitionB.>  But  in  India  every  tendency  of  knmaiii^  oeems 
and  exaggetalad.  Ko  conntn*  in  the  Kvorld  is  ao  conaei^ 
xwSkFB  in  its  cMtonis  and  txadttiooa.    Yet  uo  >  \ihB  had  ao  many 

pons  reTiralB^  and  revivalist  preachers — -  v  reUgious  refbr- 

t  and  lef onneia. 

Tbafiial  and  most  importaiit  of  sach  reformatiotia  was  that  oom* 
monly  called  Boddhism,  which  took  place,  as  most  people  know,  about 
five  oentnriea  B.C.  The  Brahmaos  had  carried  their  sacerdotahsm  aud 
to  an  extrav:igant  pitch.  They  had  onmbered  their  whole 
^stem  with  an  intolerable  burden  of  caste  observaacee  and 
social  prohibitions.    A  reaction  was  inevitable. 

Th^  great  leader  and  instigator  of  the  Duddhist  reaction  was  the 
well4Qiowii  Gautama  of  the  S'akya  *  tribe,  whose  father  wa«  kiug  of 
the  di^rict  round  Kapilavastn*^ — a  town  situated  under  the  mountains 
c{  Nepil  about  one  hundred  and  fil'ty  miles  uorth-east  of  Pntna*  The 
history  of  Buddhism  is  now  a  hackneyed  subject.  Yet  the  true  character 
of  Gautama's  reforming  movement  is  scarcely  yet  well  uudenstood*  His 
biography,  as  might  be  expected^  is  overlaid  with  f^^nsational  legt^nds, 
some  of  which,  no  donbt,  rest  on  a  ba^iB  of  fact.  The  most  noteworthy 
points  are  that,  soon  after  his  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  sou,  he  is  said 
to  have  become  impressed  with  the  vanity  of  all  Unman  aims  and  ocvw- 
pations;  that  he  decided  on  devoting  himself  to  Belf-mortilicatiuu  and 
philosophy  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  perfect  knowledge;  that  ho  tore 
himself  away  from  his  wife  and  child,  and  from  all  other  domestic  ties, 
and  from  all  prospect  of  advancement  in  the  world ;  that  he  withdrew 
to  the  forests,  and  continued  practising  severe  bodily  mortification  for 
fdx  years ;  that  when  wasted  and  debilitattd  by  long  fa^tirig  he  »at 
down  to  meditate  under  a  Plpal  tree ;  t  that  there  he  was  asHaiknl  by 
the  great  Spirit  of  Evil  and  by  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  who  tempted 
him  to  renounce  his  fixed  resolution,  and  held  out  t+>  him  the  proBpect 
of  complete  deliverance  from  all  suQeiing  of  mind  and  body  if  ho 
would  consent  to  return  to  the  pleasures  and  glories  of  the  world. 
Tlie  Buddha  is  said  to  have  wrestk^d  long  and  manfully  in  agonizing 
conflict  with  his  spiritual  foe,  and  for  a  loug  thue  the  i*(8ue  of  the 

*  Thk  tribe  wu  poolkly  of  aborigiiiAl  erinfttioQ.  It  is  eerUunlj  reuu^rkftUk'  tiuit  the 
taiAfiCS  of  Buddhft  generallj  represe^nt  Mm  with  feattires  and  blir  of  on  Eg^pliiin  or 
Stfttiopmti  type,  aod  with  Uie  curly  Imir  of  a  No^o.  I  BtiB  think  that  tho  fu«tiirei  of 
caftun  aborigmes  in  India  suggest  a  Negri  tic  origin^  PfofeMor  lliijd«y'»  ntomrkA  at  tli» 
ImI  aaectin^  of  the  British  JLsaociation  notwithstanding. 

f  He  is  supposed  to  hare  meditat^^  undci*  a  Flpol.tree  nc&r  0«|i«  at  n  pUcMj  oalkKl 
Bod3i4JS«ja,  until  this  highest  knowledge  was  attained.  The  tros  is  famniftrfy  ailod  thu 
Bo  tree  (for  h^dki-vrikiha),  and  is  as  sacred  a  sjmbol  with  th«'  Hoddhists  as  the  Cross 
im  with  Chiistians.  (See  Mr.  Bhyn  Daiitf  Buddhism,  puhliahed  hf  tho  tfocitt^  for 
PCTsftting  Christian  Knowledge,)    I  Tisited  the  place  in  th#  beginning  cl  1976. 
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Btmggle  appeared  to  be  doubtfiiL  At  length  hiB  Btrength  seemed 
to  be  giving  way.  All  was  on  the  point  of  being  lost.  But  at  that 
Bupreme  moment  liis  indomitable  mil  triumphed^  and  the  light  of  true 
knowledge  burst  npon  his  mind* 

From  that  time  forward  he  became  a  new  man,  Self-disciphne  had 
done  its  work.  He  had  at  last  attained  to  perfect  knowledge.  He 
had  grasped  the  four  trntlis :  tiiat  all  existence  involves  suffering, 
that  all  BuflTering  is  caused  by  desire,  that  relief  from  desire  and  suffer- 
ing is  only  effected  by  extinction  of  existence,  and  that  extinction  of 
existence  is  only  effected  by  following  the  middle  path,  which  consists 
in  right  mental  vision^  right  thoughts,  right  words,  right  actions,  right 
means  of  h\dng,  right  application,  right  m  emory,  ri  ght  meditation .  The 
day  on  which  this  remarkable  straggle  terminated  was  the  birthday  tif 
Buddhism.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Gautama  assume  the  title  of 
Buddha,  **  the  Enlightened,"  But  in  the  humiUty  of  mind  which  was 
one  of  liis  chief  charactenBtice,  he  always  declared  that  Buddhahoud 
had  been  attained  by  many  others  before  himself,  and  would  be  attain- 
able by  many  othei-s  after  himself. 

The  early  history  of  Buddha  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  that 
of  Muhannnad.  Their  characters  and  aims  had  much  in  conmion. 
The  Buddha,  Hke  Muhammad,  mistook  his  oivn  ecstatic  visions^ 
brought  on  by  long  abstmence,  for  supeniatural  revelations.  Like 
Muhammad,  he  began  by  being  a  sincere  believer  in  himself,  and  in  the 
reality  of  his  own  mission,  and  hke  Muhammad  he  never  claimed  to  be  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion.  Of  course  the  parallel  cannot  be  continued. 
Buddhism  mu8t  be  read  in  the  hght  of  the  system  whence  it  sprang. 
In  its  first  origin  it  was  a  simple  reconstruction  and  remodelling  of 
Brrdimani-sni  on  what  the  Buddha  conceived  to  be  its  true  lines.  It 
was  nu  violently  antagonistic  system.  The  attahiment  of  perfect 
knowledge  was  equally  the  aim  of  both  the  Brahmans  and  the 
Buddha. 

For  the  better  accompliBhrnent  of  tliis  object  the  Brahmans,  like  the 
Buddha,  attached  great  weight  to  self-mortification,*  temperance, 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  avoidance  of  injury  to  all  living  things, 
and  abstract  mcchtation,  Furthennore,  like  the  Buddha^  they  asserted 
that  every  man  must  suffer  for  his  own  acts  through  innumerable 
existences. 

But  the  Buddha  ui  much  of  his  teaching  was  a  most  uncom- 
promising Beformer  and  Dissenter.  He  allowed  no  animal  to  be 
killed,  even  for  religious  purposes.  He  rejected  all  sacrifices,  sacri- 
ficing priests^  and  caste-distinctions.  He  repudiated  the  authority  of 
the  Yeda,  and  acknowledged  no  infallible  guide.  In  some  respects 
his  teaching  was  a  decided  descent  from  Brahmaniem.  He  denied 
the  eternal  existence  of  the  human  soul.     He  maintained  that  the 

*  TKe  Buddha,  liowerer,  taught  that  there  was  no  actual  iDerit  in  self-mortificationj 
It  was  merely  ihfi  moet  effective  method  qI  attaming  the  desired  end. 
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only  positive  deity  was  man  himself,  when  brought  to  a  condition  of 
Biiddhahood  or  perfect  enlightenment,  and  he  made  extinction 
(ntfnfna)  of  all  individual  being  take  the  place  of  identifieatioa 
(ifiptjtfa)  with  the  One  Sole  Being  of  the  universe,  as  the  great  end  of 
all  human  effort. 

In  one  other  matter  a  difference  arose  between  Bmhmanism  and 
BuddluBm.  The  former  insisted  on  the  duty  of  wtirBhipping  the  spirits 
of  departed  relatives,  while  it  held  material  relics  or  remains  of  the 
dead  to  be  impure.  Buddhism,  on  the  other  hand,  forbade  all  ndoratioo 
of  departed  spirits,  while  it  encouraged  veneration  of  the  relics  and 
remains  of  deceased  persons. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Buddhism,  as  a  protesting  antagonistic  system, 
should  have  co-existed  w^tli  Bmhmanism  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  still  more  remarkable  that  it  should  have  met  with  littlo 
persecution,  except  in  certain  strongholds  of  the  ancient  faith,*  Yet, 
after  all,  it  could  not  in  the  end  escape  the  usual  fate  of  othtr 
reforming  movements  which  aim  at  the  puriScation  of  corruptions, 
and  the  rectification  of  abuses.  Its  influence  weakened  more  and 
more,  as  the  impulse  it  received  from  its  great  leader  grew  fainter 
with  the  lapse  of  years.  The  deteriorating  tendencies  inberent  in 
[t|^erything  human  were  at  last  too  strong  for  it.  The  old  inveterate 
propensities  gradually  regained  their  hold  on  men's  minds.  Sacerdo- 
talifim^  priestcraft,  and  every  form  of  aupemtition  were  too  firmly 
eatablished  on  Indian  soil  to  be  driven  entirely  off  the  field,  Brahmanism 
in  the  end  reasserted  its  supremacy. 

Nor  did  Bmhmaniem,  except  in  certain  isolated  instances,  declare  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  Buddliistic  system.  It  rather  sidled 
np  insidiously  to  its  rival,  and  drew  the  heat  out  of  its  body  by 
close  contact,  and  even  by  actual  embraces.  Buddhism  pined  away 
and  died  in  the  very  arms  of  Brahmanism.  Brahmanism  was  its  birth- 
place, and  Brahmanism  became  its  grave. 

Yet  Buddhism  never  really  died.  Its  name  perished  in  India,  but 
its  spirit  survived ;  and  that,  too,  not  only  in  the  kindred  system 
Jainism  (which  contrived  to  maintain  its  ground,  though  never  com- 
mending  itself  to  large  masses  of  the  people),  but  in  the  very  Bruh- 
manism  into  which  it  became  merged.  It  was,  mdeed,  to  its  power  of  co- 
existing with  pre-existing  religious  creeds,  that  Buddhism  owed  its 
actual  permanence  for  so  longaperiod  in  India,  anditspresent  prevalence 
among  nearly  five  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race^  Everywhere 
in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Bunnah,  and  in  Qvery  other  country  to  which  it 
epread,  it  became  associated  and  interpenetrated  with  local  cults  and 
superstitions.  In  China  it  is  still  held  in  conjunction  wdth  at  least  two 
other  ej^stems.  Nor  is  this  peculiarity  in  its  character  difficult  of 
explanation. 

*  In  Uie  cloister  wbich  sunoundE  the  S^aira  temple  ol  Tanjore  I  observed  &  remark- 
mWe  picttxre  of  some  BuddMst'S  undergoing  the  punishment  of  impairment. 
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Buddhism  had  no  rigid  religious  system  of  its  own  to  oppose  to 
that  of  others*  It  was  rather  the  expression  of  a  desire  to  be  set  free 
from  all  religious  dogmas,  forms,  and  ohserv^ances.  It  was  the  natural 
expression  of  man's  craving  after  the  attainment  of  perfect  knowledge 
and  perfect  righteousness  by  his  own  unassisted  effoiia.  Its  only 
worship  was  reverence  for  the  memory  of  an  alleged  perfect  sago  ;  its 
only  prayer  the  adoration  of  liis  rehcs;  its  only  praise  the  glorification 
of  his  excellence  j  its  only  ritual  the  presentation  of  flowers  before  his 
images :  its  only  aim  dehveranoe  from  the  troubles  of  life  by  the  same 
absolute  extiiictioo  whicli  lie^the  perfect  Buddha — had  achieved. 
But  on  this  very  account  Buddhism  was  indifferent  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  other  systems.  Its  followers  wore  even  wiUing  to  pay  a 
kind  of  homage  to  the  Hindu  gods  as  to  powerful  beings  who  were  able 
to  deliver  them  from  the  malignity  of  evil  demons.  Brahmanifim, 
too,  was  as  tolerant  of  Buddliistic  free-thinkers  as  it  was  of  its  own 
sceptical  philosophers. 

Hence  Bifihiiianism  was  easily  infected  and,  so  to  speak,  adulterated 
with  Buddhism,  and  Buddhism  with  Bralimaidsm,  Not  that  any 
really  strict  Brahmans  acquiesced  in  this  process  of  mutual  aesimila- 
tion.  Two  eminent  South  Indian  controversialists,  Kumtirila  and 
S'ankara,  who  succeeded  one  another  about  the  seveutli  aud  eighth  cen- 
turies of  our  era^  were  well-known  denouncers  of  Buddhistic  ideas. 
Kumurila  was  the  upholder  of  S^rauta-karniati,  or  the  observance  of 
Vedic  ritual  and  sacrifices.  S'ankara  was  the  advocate  of  Judna,  or 
tmo  knowledge,  and  abstract  meditation  as  the  pathway  to  salvation. 
Both  Kumarila  and  S'ankara  were  the  avowed  enemies  of  all  com- 
pronuse  with  Buddhistic  ideas. 

Yet  S'ankara  himself — the  great  Veduntist  and  bitter  opponent  of 
Buddhism — was  in  some  respects  half  a  Buddhist.  He  magnified  self- 
mortification  as  the  road  to  true  knowledge,  and  he  hi  voluntarily 
derived  much  of  his  own  asceticism  from  Gaiitaioas  example. 
Fuiihermoro  his  philosophical  teaching,  like  that  of  Gautama,  tended 
to  make  light  of  devotion  to  particular  gods.  If  the  knowledge  of 
the  identity  of  the  whole  universe  with  God  was  the  one  thing 
needful,  devotion  to  Vishnu  became  useless,  and  faith  as  an  element 
of  religion  was  hkely  to  disappear. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  for  many  centuries  after  the  death  of 
S'ankara,  liis  followers — though  they  called  themselves  Smartas,  or 
orthodox  adherents  of  the  Bruhmanical  system- — really  exhibited  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  the  Buddha  and  his  dactrincs. 
One  proof  of  this  is  that  they  often  converted  the  images  of  Gautama 
into  representations  of  their  own  model  ascetic— the  god  S'iva. 
It  is  even  probable  that  Tantrism,  or  the  worship  of  the  female 
piineiple  identified  with  S  iva's  consort,  had  common  ground  with 
Buddhism,  Possibly  its  doctrine  of  Prakriti  had  in  it  something  which 
harmonized  with  the  Buddhist  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  universe. 
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It  had  at  least  one  point  of  contact  in  its  rejection  of  caste-distinc- 
tions. It  is  said  that  evidenoe  exists  of  its  having  actuallj  associated 
itself  with  Buddhism  in  certain  districts. 

This  interaction  between  Bnihinaaism,  S'iva-wor8hip>  S'akti-wor- 
ship,  and  Buddhism,  might  have  imperilled  the  existence  of  Hinduism 
as  a  distinct  rellgiouB  system,  had  it  not  led  to  a  strong  coimteracting 
moTement  in  favour  of  Yaiehnavism.  A  new  teacher  named  S'aiidiija 
aroee^  who  insisted  on  faith  {hhakti)  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
salvation/  This  was  a  development  of  the  doctrine  of  devotion 
(y^pasand)  already  inculcated  in  portions  of  the  Brahmanas  and 
Upanishads.  It  was  the  expansion  of  a  principle  which  had  existed  in 
Hinduism  from  the  earliest  times.  But  towards  whom  was  this  faith 
and  devotion  to  be  exhibited?  S'iva  was  the  god  of  destruction  and 
reproduction,  the  lord  of  demoniacal  agencies,  the  great  ascetic,  the 
perfect  contemplative  sage,  philosopher,  and  grammarian.  In  all 
these  charactei-s  he  could  have  earnest  votaries.  But  in  none  of  them 
could  he  be  the  popular  object  of  feith  and  love. 

The  only  god  whose  character  was  capable  of  engaging  the 
affections  of  the  people  was  the  god  who  interested  himself  most  in 
their  affairs — who  condescended  to  take  the  form  of  men  and  even  of 
animals,  tliat  he  might  deUver  men  and  even  atiimak  from  the  power 
of  evil,  and  from  the  destructive  agencies  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Tliis  was  the  god  Vislinu — the  god  who  was  originally  a  form 
of  the  Sun,  and  whose  incarnations  became  afterwards  the  theme  of  tho 
Pumnas.  The  worship  of  such  a  god  had  attractions  for  aU  rehgious 
men — even  for  the  followers  of  true  Bnihmanism  and  the  adherents  of 
other  systems.  It  was  of  the  very  essence  of  Vaishnavism  that  it 
could,  like  Buddhism,  accommodate  itself  to  other  creeds,  and  to  none 
more  than  to  Buddhism  itself.  It  could  advocate  nnivei-eal  toleration, 
benevolence,  and  abstinence  from  injury.  It  could  preach  equality, 
fraternity^  and  the  abolition  of  caste-distinctions.  It  could  proclaim 
Buddha  or  any  other  great  man  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  It 
had  even  common  ground  with  S'aivism  in  its  adoration  of  the  repro- 
ductive principle  of  nature.  No  wonder  then  that  the  worship  of 
Vishnu  became  the  popular  worship  of  India,  No  wonder  that  it 
continues  to  this  day  the  great  conservativo  element  of  Hiodriisin. 

One  curious  effect  of  the  growth  of  Vaishnavism  has  been  that  the 
working  of  the  law  of  antagonism  which  once  had  full  play  in  the 
opposition  between  Brahraans,  Buddhists,  S  aivas,  and  Vaishnavas  is 
now  principally  displayed  within  the  pale  of  Vaishna^nsm,  S'aivas, 
and  Vaishnavas  are  reciprocally  tolerant.  But  the  Vaishnavas  them- 
seh^es  are  spht  into  sects  and  subsects  which  oppose  each  other  with 
bitter  animosity.     Probably  antagonism  of  this  kind  is  a  necessary 

•  His  aphorisms  have  just  been  tranakted  by  Professor  E.  B.  CoweU,  and  publiahed 
for  \h^  Blblioiheca  Indica  by  Messrs.  Triibuer  Sl  Co.  They  ba¥c  an  important  bearing 
cm  tlie  preMQt  oondition  of  Hinduism. 
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condition  of  vigorous  vitality,  and  in  all  likelihood  Vaisbnavisra  owea^ 
its  continued  activity  to  its  own  internal  contentions. 

A  great  many  eects  of  YaiRhnavas  might  be  enumerated,     I  have' 
only  space  in  the  present  paper  to  sketch  roughly  the  distinctive 
features  of  three  of  the  most  important,  nanaely  ;  (1),  that  founded  by 
Rninanuja ;  (2),  by  Madhva  ;  (3),  by  Vallabha.     But  the  outline  I  pre 
pose  giving  of  the  third  will  involve  a  brief  account  of  one  minorl 
modem  sect,  that  of  the  Svami-Narilyanas, 

It  should  be  premised  that  all  true  VaiBhnavas  of  w^hatever  sect  (as 
distill guiBhed  from  Sraartas  or  oi-thodox  followers  of  Smriti)  agree  in 
identifying  Vishnu  with  the  Supreme  Beings  instead  of  assigning  him 
a  secondary  position  as  a  mere  manifestation  of  the  Param  Brahma, 
They  also  agree  in  beUeviiig  that  every  faithful  worshipper  of  Vishnu 
is  transported  to  the  heaven  of  Vishnu  called  Vaikuntha  (instead  of  to 
the  temporary  Svarga,  or  paradise  of  orthodox  Brahmanism),  and  that 
when  once  admitted  there  he  is  not  liable  to  be  born  again  on  earth. 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  several  sects  are  distinguished  exter- 
nally by  diiierent  marks  (called  pundra)  made  on  the  forehead  wth 
coloured  earths  or  pigments — red,  white,  and  black,  especially  vn\\i 
a  white  earth  called  gopi-chandana.  All  Vaishnava  marks  are  per- 
pendicular (the  S'aiva  marks  being  horizontal).  They  are  generally 
made  everyday  between  the  eyes,  after  the  morning  ablution.  They 
are  supposed  to  denote  the  impress  of  Vishnu's  foot,  and  are  believed 
to  be  of  great  efficacy  and  significance.  They  are  the  mark  of  a 
man's  faith  in  his  own  pecuUar  deity  or  creed,  and  indicate  that  he 
carries  that  faith  with  him  to  his  daily  work.  It  is  even  said  that 
no  sin  can  exist  in  those  who  regularly  employ  these  marks.  In  the 
south  of  India  they  are  called  Nnma^  '*name  "  or  "  designation." 

1,  To  begin  with  the  followers  of  the  celebrated  Vaishnava  Reformer, 
Raman uj a.  He  was  born  at  Stii  (S'ri)  Parambattur,  a  town  about 
twenty-six  miles  west  of  Madras,  He  is  known  to  have  studied  and 
taught  at  Kanchi-puram  (Conjlvaram),  and  to  have  resided  towards 
the  end  of  his  fife  at  S'ri-Rangam  on  the  River  Kaverl,  near  Trichino- 
poly,  where  for  many  years  he  worshipped  A^ishnu  in  his  character  of 
S'riranga-nuth.  Eamanuja  probably  flourished  about  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  chief  doctrine  he  propounded 
according  to  the  Sarva-dars'ana  Sangraha  (translated  by  Professors 
Cowell  and  Gough),  was  that  **  the  Supreme  Being  (isvavu)^  soul, 
(ehit),  and  not-soul  (a-chlt)^  are  the  triad  of  principles  {jymhlrtha-iriiayam). 
Vishnu  is  the  Supreme  Being ;  individual  spirits  are  souls ;  the  visible 
world  is  not-soul.** 

This  doctrine  was  in  some  respects  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  Brah- 
manical  revivalist  S'ankara  who  lived  three  or  four  centuries  before. 
That  great  teacher  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  strict  spiritual  Pantheist  in 
asserting  that  the  Supreme  Spirit  (Brahma)  is  the  only  real  existing 
essence,   the  universe  proceeding  irom  that  one  essence  as  the  hair 
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Crom  a  liTing  man,  as  the  web  from  a  spider*  ae  foam  aud  bubbles  from 
the  ©esa,  Bamanuja,  on  tJie  otber  band,  contended  tbat  the  external 
urorld  has  a  real  separate  existence,  and  thut  the  souls  of  men  as  long 
WLB  they  reside  in  the  body  are  really  different  from  the  Supremo  SouL 
Id  Bopport  of  his  doctrine  of  the  diversity  of  souls  be  appealed  to  a 
paamge  in  the  Mundaka  Upanishad  which  rests  on  a  well-known  text 
of  the  Rig-veda  (i.  1G4.  20) : 

*•  Two  bird.*! — the  Siijireme  and  Individual  SonU — always  united,  of  the  same 
name,  occupy  the  same  tree  (abide  in  the  same  body).  One  of  them  (the 
Ladividual  Soul)  enjoys  the  fruit  of  the  fig  (or  coiiscquent-e  of  act^),  the  other 
looks  on  as  a  witness*'* 

Nevertheless  Eanilnnja  admitted  the  dependence  of  the  human  bouI 
on  the  di>^e,and  the  ultimate  oneness  of  God  (Vishnu),  man,  and  the 
nrnverse*  He,  therefore,  urged  the  duty  of  striving  after  final  union 
witli  the  Supreme.  "  Cut  is  the  knot  of  man's  heart,  solved  are  all  his 
doubts,  ended  are  all  his  works,  when  he  sees  the  Supreme  Being/*  Ho 
beld,  in  fact,  the  non-duality  (a-dvaita)  doctrine  of  the  Yedfrnta  philo- 
sophy, but  gave  it  a  special  interpretation  of  his  own,  calling  it, 
** qualified  non-duality"  {vuishtadvaita). 

After  EamaQuja's  death,  his  numerous  followers,  as  usual^  cor- 
rupted his  teaching,  introducing  uoauthorized  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices. Then,  about  six  hundred  years  ago,  a  learned  Bmhman  of 
Conjivaram,  named  VedantEcharya,  put  himself  forward  as  a  reformer, 
giving  out  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the  god  Vishnu  himself  to 
purify  the  faith  and  restore  the  doctrines  of  the  northern  Bralimans. 
This  led  to  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Rama- 
nujas.  Two  great  antagonistic  parties  resulted— one  called  the 
northern  school  (Vada-galai  or  Vada-kalai,  Sanskrit  kald),  the  other 
tbe  southern  school  (Ten-galai),'*  They  are  far  more  opposed  to 
each  other  than  both  parties  are  to  S'aivas,  The  northern  school 
appeal  to  the  Sanskrit  Veda,  The  southern  have  compiled  a  Veda  of 
tbeir  own,  called  **  the  four  thousand  verses  "  (Nalayira),  written  in 
Tamil,  and  held  to  be  older  than  the  Sanskrit  Veda,  but  really  based 
on  its  Upanishad  portion.  In  all  their  worelup  they  repeat  ^selections 
from  these  Tamil  verses. 

An  important  difference  of  doctrine,  caused  by  different  views  of 
the  nature  of  the  souls  dependence  on  Vishnu,  separates  the  two 
parties.  The  view  taken  by  the  Vada-galais  corresponds,  in  a  manner, 
to  tlie  Arminian  doctrine  of  *'  freewill,"  The  soul,  say  they,  requires 
to  lay  hold  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  its  own  will,  act,  and  effort,  just 
as  the  young  monkey  clings  to  its  mother  (markala-nydt/ena).  The  view 
of  the  Ten-galais  is  paralleled  by  that  of  the  Calviniats,  It  is  tech- 
nically styled  **  the  cat-hold  argument "  {mdrjara-nt/difa)*     The  Imman 

*  Tbt  SiUuii  braneli  of  the  Biiiuiinujas  ia  not  a  sepaf&te  aobooL    It  eo/OMiMfU  of  a  httdy 
«f  WMtmt  who  ftre  opposed  to  Br&hmanicai  ufl&gvs.     It  nyrementm^  In  fmat^  tho  low-oiute 
te  ctmrerfM  to  T&tshiiATiflm^    It  is  vaaong  the  RiroinuJA  VuthziaraA  frh*t  the 
;  sect  is  amotsg  Sairiu. 
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eoiil,  tliey  argue,  remains  paeeiye  until  acted   on  by  the  13iipreme 
Spirit,  jiiet  as  the  kitten  remains  passive  when  seized  and  traneportedj'J 
nolms  vokns^  from  place  to  place  by  the  mother-cat. 

No  AiTiunians  and  Calvin ists  liave  ever  fought  more  rancorouslj 
over  their  attempts  to  solve  insoluble  difficulties  than  haveVada-galaiii 
and  Ten-galais  over  their  struggles  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  theii 
own  theological  opinions,  The  fight  has  ended  in  a  drawn  battle*"! 
The  two  opposite  parties,  exhausted  Avith  their  profitless  logomachj 
and  useless  stri^angs  after  an  impossible  unity  of  opinion,  have  agpreed 
to  acquiesce  in  diflerences  of  doctrine. 

Their  disputes  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  most  insignificantj 
questions.  It  is  the  old  story  repeated.  The  Sibboleths  are  intolerant 
of  the  Shibboleths.  The  Vada-galais  contend  that  the  frontal  mai-kl 
of  the  sect  ought  to  represent  the  impress  of  the  right  foot  of  Vishnul 
(the  supposed  source  of  the  divine  Ganges),  while  the  Ten-galais 
maintain  that  equal  reverence  is  due  to  both  the  gods  feet.  It  ia 
cei-tainly  convenient  from  a  social  point  of  view  that  a  man's  theo- 
logical idiosyncrasies  should  be  stamped  upon  his  forehead.  Accord- 
ingly, the  two  religions  parties  are  most  particular  about  their  frontal 
emblems,  the  Vada-galais  making  a  simple  white  line  between  the 
eyes,  curved  to  represent  the  Bole  of  one  foot,  with  a  central  red 
mark  emblematical  of  Lakshmi ;  while  the  Ten-galais  employ  a  more 
coniplicated  device  symbolical  of  both  feet^  wliich  are  supposed  to 
rest  on  a  lotus  throne,  denoted  by  a  white  line  drawn  half  down  the 
nose.  The  complete  Ten-galai  symbol  has  the  appearance  of  a  trident, 
the  two  outer  prongs  (painted  with  white  earth)  standing  for  Vishnu  s 
two  feet,  the  middle  (painted  red  or  yellow)  for  his  consort,  Lakshmi, 
and  the  handle  (or  white  line  do^m  the  nose)  representing  the  lotus 
throne.  The  worst  quarrels  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  sect 
arise  from  disputes  as  to  which  mark  is  to  be  impressed  on  the  images 
worshipped  in  the  Vaishnava  temples,  to  which  all  Human uj as  resort 
indifferently.  Law-suits  are  often  the  result.  Both  parties  profess  a 
reverence  for  Vishnu's  consort,  but  the  Ten-galai  doctiine  is,  that 
the  power  of  saving  the  soul  is  confined  to  Vishjiu  alone,  and  needs 
no  intervening  channel  of  operation.  X  heard  it  remarked  by  a 
learned  Ten-galai  Bruhman  that  no  educated  men  believe  Vislmu  to 
be  really  married.  What  most  Ten-galais  hold  is  that  Lakshmi  is  an 
ideal  pei*sonification  of  the  deity's  more  feminine  attributes,  such  as 
those  of  mercy,  love,  and  compassion  j  while  some  philosophers  among 
thera  contend  that  the  Hindu  gods  are  only  represented  with  wives 
to  typify  the  mystical  union  of  two  great  principles,  spirit  and  matter, 
for  the  creation  and  regeneration  of  the  universe.  The  central  red 
mark^  therefore,  is  in  the  one  case  the  mere  expression  of  trust  in 
God's  mercy ;  in  the  other>  of  belief  in  the  great  mystery  of  creation 
and  re-creation. 

Another  point  which  distinguifihes  the  Ten-galais  is  that  they  pro- 
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hibit  tlieir  widows  from  Bhaving  their  heads.  Every  married  woman 
in  India  rejoices  in  long,  fine  hair,  which  she  is  careful  to  preserve 
intact.  In  the  case  of  men,  regular  shaving  is  not  only  a  universal 
cnstom,  it  is  a  rehgions  duty.  But  for  women  to  be  deprived  of  any 
portion  of  their  hair  is  a  shame.  A  shorn  female  head  is  throughout 
India  the  chief  mark  of  widowhood.  Every  widow,  though  a  mere 
child,  is  compelled  to  submit  her  growing  locks  periodically  to  the 
family  barber.  It  is,  therefore,  a  singular  circumstance — quite  unique 
in  India—that  the  Ten-galai  widoXvs  are  exempted  from  all  obligation 
to  dishonour  their  heads  in  this  manner*  (compare  1  Cor.  xi,  5)» 

Again,  a  peculiarity  common  to  both  Ramanuja  sects  is  the  strict 
privacy  with  which  they  eat  and  even  prepare  their  meals.  No  Indians 
like  to  be  looked  at  while  eating.  They  are  firm  believers  in  the 
evil  influence  of  the  human  eye  (drishti-dosha).  The  preparation  of 
food  is  with  high-caste  natives  an  affair  of  equal  secrecy.  The  mere 
glance  of  a  man  of  inferior  caste  makes  the  greatest  delicacies  uneat- 
able, and  if  such  a  glance  happens  to  fall  on  the  family  supplies  during 
the  cooking  operations,  when  the  ceremonial  purity  of  the  water  usedt 
is  a  matter  of  almost  life  or  death  to  every  member  of  the  household, 
the  whole  repast  has  to  be  thrown  away  as  if  poisoned.  The  family 
Ib  for  that  day  dinnerless.  Food  thus  contaminated  would,  if  eaten* 
commxmicate  a  taint  to  the  souls  as  well  as  bodies  of  the  eaters — a 
taint  which  could  only  be  removed  by  long  and  painful  expiation. 
In  travelling  over  every  part  of  India,  and  diligently  striving  to  note 
the  habits  of  the  natives  in  every  circumstance  of  their  daily  life,  I 
never  once  saw  a  single  Hindu,  except  of  the  lowest  caste,  either 
preparing  or  eating  cooked  food  of  any  land.  The  Ramanujas  carry 
these  ideas  to  an  extravagant  extreme.  They  carefully  lock  the  doors 
of  their  kitchens  and  protect  their  culinary  and  prandial  operations 
from  the  gaze  of  even  high-caste  Brahmans  of  tribes  and  sects  different 
from  their  own. 

Each  of  the  present  leaders  (dchartfaa)  of  the  two  Ramanuja  sects 
lays  claim  to  be  the  true  descendant  of  the  founder  himself  in  regular, 
imbroken  succession.  The  Vada-galai  successor  (named  Ahobala) 
lives  at  a  monastery  (Mafha)  in  the  Kumool  district.  The  Ten-galai 
snccessor  (named  Vrmamamala)  lives  in  the  Tinnevelly  district. 
Though  they  preside  over  monasteries,  they  are  both  married; 
whereas  the  successors  of  the  orthodox  Brahman  S'ankara,  who  live 
at  S'ringeri  in  Mysore,  are  always  celibates.  The  two  Ramanuja 
Acharyas,  however,  are  strict  Ayengar  Brahraans,  and  will  probably  in 
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•  The  Ten-gaLiis  quote  a  verse  ol  Vriddlm  Maau,  wHicli  declues  tliat  if  any  woman, 
wfa^Uier  unmarried  or  widowed,  sbave  her  head,  she  will  be  condemned  to  dweU  in  the 
htfU  ciUled  Banrftya^  for  one  thoonaiid  times  ten  million  ages. 

t  Caste-mles  are  now  an  essential  part  of  religion^  but  there  is  reason  to  beliere  thai 
they  were  once  merely  matters  of  social  convenience-  Many  of  them  probably  origimited 
In  the  need  of  aanitnry  precautions.  Nothing  is  so  necesisary  for  the  preservation  of 
hiialth  in  India  as  attention  to  the  purity  of  water. 
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their  old  age  become  Sannyaels,  according  to  the  teachiag  of  the 
ancient  lawgiver,  Manii,  who  ordained  that  the  attainment  of  great 
nearness  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  incompatible  ydih  the  discharge  of 
household  duties,  and  that  every  Brahman  as  he  advances  in  life  is 
bound  to  abandon  his  wife  and  give  up  all  family  ties* 

Each  Aeharya  makes  a  periodical  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and 
holds  a  kind  of  confirmation  in  every  large  town.  That  is  to  say, 
every  child  or  young  person  who  has  been  regenerated  by  investitiire 
wdth  the  sacred  thread  is  brought  before  him  to  be  branded  or  stamped 
as  a  true  follower  of  Vishnu.  A  sacred  fire  is  kindled,  two  golden 
instruments  are  heated,  and  the  symbols  of  the  discus  and  shield  of 
Vishnu  (used  by  the  god  in  bis  conflicts  with  his  demon-foes)  are 
impressed  on  difierent  parts  of  the  body.  This,  in  my  opinion,  sym- 
bohzes  the  doctrine  that  every  faithful  Vaishnava  must  take  part  in 
the  daily  warfare  between  the  powers  of  good  and  the  powers  of  evil 
— the  everlasting  struggle  for  supremacy  between  gods  and  demons. 
Those  who  can  afford  it  present  the  Aeharya  with  a  fee  of  five  rupees 
in  return  for  the  impressed  marks. 

Let  me  conclude  what  is  necessarily  an  imperfect  sketch  of  an 
important  section  of  the  Hindu  community  by  a  brief  account  of  my 
visit  to  the  celebrated  Teo-galai  Vishnu  Pagoda,  near  Trichinopoly, 

This  remarkable  structure,  or  rather  collection  of  structures,  con- 
tains in  one  of  its  courts  a  shrine  of  Ramanuja  himself,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  here  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  death. 
S'ri-rangam  is,  indeed,  rather  a  sacred  city  than  a  temple.  Hundreds 
of  Brahmans  reside  within  its  precincts,  thousands  of  pious  pilgrims 
throng  its  streets,  myriads  of  worshippers  crowd  its  corridors,  and 
press  towards  its  sanctuary.  No  sight  is  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of 
India  that  can  at  all  compare  with  the  unique  effect  produced  by  its 
series  of  seven  quadrangular  enclosures  formed  by  seven  squares  of 
massive  walls,  one  within  the  other-^every  square  pierced  by  four  lofty 
gateways,  and  each  gateway  sui-mounted  by  pyramidal  towers  rivalling 
in  altitude  the  adjacent  rock  of  Trichinopoly, 

The  idea  is  that  each  investing  square  of  walls  shall  foiin  courts  of 
increasing  sanctity  which  shall  conduct  the  worshipper  by  regular 
gradations  to  a  central  holy  of  holies  of  unique  shape  and  proportions. 
In  fact,  the  entire  fabric  of  shrines,  edifices,  towers,  aud  enclosures  is 
supposed  to  be  a  terrestrial  countei-part  of  A'^ishnus  heaven  (Vai- 
kuntha),  to  which  his  votaries  arc  destined  to  be  transported. 

MilHons  of  rupees  have  been  spent  upon  its  construction.  Kings 
have  given  up  their  revenues  for  its  maintenance  and  enlargement ; 
princes  have  emptied  their  coffers  for  the  completion  of  its  many- 
storied  towers  J  rich  men  of  every  rank  have  parted  with  their  trea- 
sures for  the  adding  of  column  after  cohimn  to  its  thousand-pi  11  a  re*  d 
courts ;  raisers  have  jaelded  up  their  hoards  fur  the  decoration  of  its 
jewelled  images ;  capitalists  have  bequeathed  va^t  benefactions  for 
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e  support  of  ite  priests ;  architects  and  artists  have  exhausted  all 
liieir  reBources  for  the  production  of  a  perfect  shrine,  the  worthy 
receptacle  of  an  idol  of  transcendent  sanctity. 

The  idol  itaelf  is  recumbent,  and  its  legendary  history  is  curious. 
When  Rama  dismissed  his  ally  Vibhlshana — the  brother  of  the  con- 
quered demon  Havana,  who  had  carried  off  Sita  to  Ceylon — ^he  gave 
him,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  a  golden  idol  of  Vishnu,  with 
tnstructians  not  to  lay  it  down  till  he  had  reached  home.  Vibhlshana 
accordingly  set  out  on  his  return  to  Ceylon,  taking  the  precious 
image  with  him.  Passing  near  S'ri-rangam,  and  wbhing  to  bathe  in 
the  sacred  tank,  he  gave  the  image  to  one  of  his  followers,  charging 
Kim  to  hold  it  upright,  and  on  no  account  to  let  it  pass  out  of  his 
hands.  But  Vibhlshana  was  so  long  over  his  ablutions,  that  the 
holder  of  the  image*  finding  its  weight  insupportable,  deposited  it  on 
the  ground^  intending  to  take  it  up  again  before  Vibhlshana's  return. 
The  dismay  of  all  parties  concerned  was  great  when  they  discovered 
that  the  idol  obstinately  declined  to  be  removed  from  its  comfortable 
position.  It  had,  therefore,  to  be  left  in  a  recumbent  attitude,  and  a 
ahriue  was  built  over  it,  shaped  like  the  sacred  monosyllable  Om,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  combination  of  the  three  letters  A,  U,  M,  mystically 
significant  of  the  Supreme  Being,  combining  within  himself  his  thi^ee 
manifestations  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  S'iva.  On  the  summit  of  the 
ahrine  were  placed  four  pinnacles  to  denote  the  four  Vedas,  and 
around  it  were  constructed  seven  walls  built  in  squares,  one  within 
the  other,  and  forming  seven  quadrangular  courts,  figuring  the  seven 
divisions  or  degrees  of  bUse  in  Vishnu's  heaven. 

Of  course  the  original  idol  of  Vishnu  is  supposed  to  be  still  immov- 
able; but  another  image  has  been  consecrated  (called  the  nUava- 
mffraJut)  which  is  carried  about  in  processions  on  certain  anniversaries 
— such,  for  example,  as  the  car-festival,  when  the  enoiinous  car, 
attached  to  every  Vaishnava  temple  in  southern  India,  is  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  by  thousands  of  men.  At  other  times 
the  image  is  borne  on  a  square  platform,  and  taken  to  an  open  hall, 
aapported  by  a  thousand  cohtnins  T^^tloin  the  precincts  of  the  temple. 

The  dress,  decorations,  and  jewelry  belonging  to  this  portable  idol 
were  all  exhibited  to  me.  I  8a%v  the  idol-crown  covered  vdth  dia- 
monds, pearls,  and  rabies,  worth  at  least  eighty  thousand  rupees,  with 
a  breastplate,  ornaments  for  the  feet,  and  necklace,  worth  at  least 
eighty  thousand  rupees  more* 

In  the  centre  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  temple,  near  the  interior  shrine 
on  the  north  side,  is  a  narrow  door  called  heaven's  gate.  I  happened 
to  visit  S'ri-rangam  at  the  time  of  the  great  festival  celebrated  on  the 
S7th  of  December.  This  is  the  one  day  in  the  year  on  which  the  gate 
is  opened,  and  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  the  opening  took  place  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  First  the  idol — bedecked  and  bejewelled 
to    the  full — ^was  borne    through    the   narrow  portal,  followed  by 
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eighteen  images  of  Vaishimva,  eaiQis,  and  devotees ;  then  came 
innumerable  prieste  chanting  Vedic  hymns  or  the  thousand  names  of 
Vishnu ;  then  dancing  girls  and  bands  of  musicians— the  invariable 
attendants  upon  idol-Bhriiies  in  the  south  of  India,  Finally  more  than 
fifty  thousand  people  crowded  for  hours  through  the  contracted 
passage,  amid  deafening  shouts  and  vociferations,  beating  of  drums, 
and  discordant  soimds  of  all  kinds  of  music. 

Not  a  single  human  being  passed  through  that  strait  and  narrow 
portal  without  presenting  offerings  to  the  idol,  and  gifts  to  the  priests. 
Many,  doubtless,  joined  the  sui^ging  throng  from  a  vague  sense  of 
duty,  or  because  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  joined  it  frona 
time  immemorial ;  but  the  motive  which  actuated  the  majority  was  a 
finn  conviction  that  the  passage  of  the  earthly  Heaven's  gate,  kept  by 
tiie  priests  and  unlocked  at  their  bidtling,  would  be  a  sure  passport  to 
Vishnu's  heaven  after  death. 

2.  The  next  most  important  of  the  Vaishoava  sects  is  that  of  the 
Madhvas.  They  were  founded  by  a  Kanarese  Bmhman  named  Madhva 
— otherwise  called  Ananda-iirtha  and  Piirnorprajna — who  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  about  the  year  1200,  at  a  place  called  Udupl,  on  the 
western  coast  (sixty  miles  north  of  Mangalore),  and  to  have  been 
educated  in  a  convent  at  Anantes'var,  He  was  to  a  certain  extent  an 
opponent  of  Ramanuja's  views,  but  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  his 
teaching  was  opposition  to  the  pantheistic  A-dvaita  (non-duality) 
doctrine  of  S  ankarachui-ya,  the  great  Vedantiet.  The  one  taught  the 
personaUty,  the  other  the  impersonality  of  God, 

In  fact  the  teaching  of  Madliva  is  thought  to  owe  something  to  the 
influence  of  Chnstianity,  which  had  made  itself  felt  in  the  south  of 
India  before  the  thirteenth  century.  The  exact  drift  of  his  doctrines 
is,  perhaps,  not  yet  thoroughly  understood^  but  it  is  certain  that  thej 
have  much  common  gi'ound  with  Christian  teaching. 

Madliva  taught  that  the  one  God  (identified  with  Vishnu)  is  supreme, 
tliat  the  Supreme  Soul  is  essentially  different  from  the  human  soul 
and  from  the  material  world,  and  that  all  three  have  a  real  and 
eternally  distinct  existence  and  will  remain  eternally  dii^tmct*  Yet 
the  elements  of  the  world,  though  existing  from  all  eternity,  were 
shaped,  ordered,  and  arranged  by  the  power  of  the  Supreme* 

'^  The  Supreme  Lord,"  said  Madhva  (SaiTa-dar.^i'ana-saiigraha  V.),  '*  differs 
from  the  iiKlividual  soul  because  he  is  the  object  of  its  ol>edieuce.  A  Riibject 
wbo  obeys  a  kin;;*  differs  froai  that  kinf(.  In  (heir  eager  desire  to  be  one  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  tlie  followers  of  B'ankara  lay  claim  to  the  glory  of  his 
oxcoTlotJoe.  This  m  a  mere  mirage.  A  man  witli  bis  tongue  cut  of!  might  as 
well  attempt  to  enjoy  a  large  plantain,'* 

Thia  etatemeiit  of  the  eternal  (h^stinction  of  God  and  the  human 
soul  is  called  Madhva  s  Dwaita  (duahty)  doctrine.  The  duahty  of 
other  Bystems  cousists  in  the  alleged  eternal  difterenoe  between  epirit 
and  matter- 
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According  to  Madhva  the  Supreme  Being  is  to  be  honoured  in 
three  ways — by  naming,  by  worsliip,  and  by  branding. 

The  act  of  naming  iiiAlma-karana)  is  performed  by  giving  a  child 
one  of  the  thousand  names  of  Vishnu — ^such  as  Kes'ava — as  a 
memorial  of  his  dedication  to  the  service  of  the  god. 

The  act  of  worship  is  threefold  : — (1)  With  the  voice — ^by  veracity, 
right  conversation,  kind  words^  and  repetition  of  the  Veda ;  (2)  with 
the  body — ^by  gi\"iog  alms  to  the  poor,  by  defending  and  protecting 
them  ;  (3)  wth  the  heart — ^by  mercy,  love,  and  faith.  This  is  a  mere 
repetitioD  of  the  old  triple  division  of  duties*  according  to  thought, 
word^  and  deed. 

With  regard  to  the  rite  of  branding  (called  ankana),  the  Madhva 
aect«  like  the  Bamanujas  and  other  Yaishnavas,  lay  great  stress  on 
marking  the  body  indelibly  with  the  circular  discus  and  shell  of  Vishnu. 
The  idea  proLiably  is  that  the  trust  of  the  god*8  followers  in  his  power 
to  deliver  them  from  the  malignity  of  evil  demons  ought  to  be  denoted 
by  some  outward  and  visible  sign.  *'0n  his  right  arm  lot  the  Brahman 
wear  the  discns,  on  his  left  the  concli  shell  !'*  Wlien  I  was  at  Tanjore 
I  fornid  that  one  of  the  successors  of  lladhva  had  lately  arrived  oa 
his  branding-viaitation.  He  was  engaged  throughout  the  entire  day 
in  stamping  his  disciples  and  receiving  fees  from  all  according  to 
their  means*  I  found,  too,  that  no  less  than  eight  Achai-yae,  each  of 
"whom  is  established  with  his  disciples  in  diflerent  monasteries  with 
temples  attached,  claim  to  be  euecesflors  of  iladliva  Acharya.  There 
are,  however,  only  two  principal  parties  of  iladhvas*  In  all  probability 
these  quarrel  over  their  shibboleths,  but  not^  I  believe,  with  as  much 
bitterness  as  the  two  divi&ions  of  Ramanujas. 

The  frontal  mark  of  all  the  Mudhvas  is  the  same,  consisting  of  two 
thin  vertical  lines  meeting  below  in  a  curve,  like  that  of  the  Vada- 
galai  Ramanujas.  But  a  central  black  line  is  generally  made  with 
cliarcoal  taken  from  incense  burnt  before  the  idols  of  Vishnu. 

3.  The  third  great  Vaishnava  sect  is  that  founded  by  Vallabha, 
or  as  he  is  commonly  called  VaUabhucharya,  said  to  have  been  born 
in  the  forest  of  Champaranya  about  the  year  14713.  He  was  beUeved 
to  have  been  an  embodiment  of  a  poi-tion  of  Ki-ishna's  essence,  and 
various  miraculous  stories  are  fabled  about  him.  For  instance,  his 
intelligence  is  alleged  to  have  been  so  great  that  when  he  commenced 
Ififtrninp  at  seven  years  of  age,  he  mastered  the  four  Vedas,  the  sbc 
^VFt^ras  of  Philosophy,  and  the  eighteen  Puranas  in  four  mouths. 

After  precocity  so  prodigious  he  was  able  at  the  age  of  twelve  to 
formulate  a  new  view  of  the  Vaishnava  creed,  but  one  which  was  to  a 
certain  extent  derived  from  a  previous  teacher  named  Vishnu-svami. 
Soon  he  commenced  travelling  to  propagate  liis  doctrines.  When  h^ 
reached  the  court  of  Krishnadeva,  King  of  Vijaya-nagar,  he  was 
invited  to  engage  in  a  pubhc  disputation  with  a  number  of  Smarta 
BTahmans,     In  tliis  he  succeeded  so  well  that  he  was  elected  chief 
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Acliaiya  of  tlie  Vaishuavae.  He  then  travelled  for  nine  years  tlirongli 
different  parts  of  India,  and  finally  settled  in  Benares,  where  he  com- 
posed seventeen  works,  among  which  was  a  commentary  on  the 
Bhagavata-purana.  This  last  work,  especially  its  tenth  book — de- 
scriptive  of  the  early  life  of  Krishna — is  the  chief  autlioritative  source 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  sect*  In  philosophy  Vallabha  maintained 
Vedantist  doctrines,  and  called  his  system  "pure  non-duahsm'' 
{S\iddharaiia\  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ''quahfied  non-dualism" 
(Visisktadraka)  of  Rumanuja.  Vallabhacharya  died  at  Benares,  or, 
according  to  his  followers,  was  transported  to  heaven  while  performing 
his  ablutions  in  the  Qanges. 

His  followers  are  very  numerous  in  Bombay,  Gujarat,  and  Central 
India,  particularly  among  the  merchants  and  traders  called  Baniyas 
and  Bhatiyas.  He  left  behind  him  Gighty-four  principal  disciples, 
who  disseminated  his  doctrines  in  various  dbections.  But  the  real 
successor  to  his  Gradi  or  chair  was  his  second  son,  Vitthalnath,  some- 
times called  Gosainji  from  his  having  settled  at  Gokul,  near  Muttra. 
This  Vitthaluuth  had  seven  sons,  each  of  whom  established  a  Gfidl  in 
difterent  districts,  especially  in  Bombay,  Kutch,  Kathiawar,  and 
Malwa.  The  influence  of  Vallahhricharya-s  successors  became  so 
great  that  they  received  the  title  Maha-raja,  "  great  king,"  the  name 
Gosain  (for  Gosvamin— lord  of  cows — an  epithet  of  Krishna)  being 
sometimes  added. 

Vallabhaeharj^a's  view  of  the  Vaishnava  creed  has  been  called 
Pmhti'marga,  the  way  of  eating,  drinking,  and  enjoying  oneself.  He 
maintained,  in  fact,  that  the  Deity  ouglit  to  be  worshipped  not  with 
fasting,  self^moiiificatioii,  and  suppression  of  the  passions,  but  with 
indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites,  and  enjoyment  of  the  good  things 
of  the  world.  His  followers  are  the  Epicureans  of  India,  and  his  suc- 
cessoi-s,  the  Maharajas,  dress  in  the  costliest  raiment,  feed  on  the 
daintiest  viands,  and  abandon  themselves  to  every  form  of  sensuality 
and  luxury.  The  god  worshipped  is  the  Krishna  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  as  he  appeared  in  his  boyhood,  when,  as  a  mere  child,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  childish  mirth,  and  condescended  to  sport  with  the 
Gopis  or  cowherdeeses  of  Mathura  (I^Inttra).  I  was  present  at  a  land 
of  revivalist  camp-meeting  near  Allahabad,  where  a  celebrated  Hindii 
preacher  addressed  a  large  assemblage  of  people  and  magnified 
this  condescension  as  a  proof  of  Krishna's  superiority  to  all  other 
gods. 

The  children  of  the  Vallabhacharyans  are  admitted  to  membership 
at  the  age  of  two,  three,  or  four  yeai*s.  A  rosaiy,  or  necklace  (kantlu) 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  beads,*  made  of  tulsi  wood,  is  passed  round 
their  necks  by  the  Maharaja,  and  they  are  taught  the  use  of  the 
eight-syllabled  prayer,  *'  Great  Krishna  is  my  souFs  refuge," 

**  This  is  lecttuBo  103  names  are  c^iven  to  Vallabhiicharya  and  hia  succeasow,  which 
are  aimilar  to  the  lOS  chief  namea  of  Krishna  as  the  Supreme  Being. 
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The  images  used  in  the  temples  of  the  sect  repreBent  KrMina  m  the 
boyish  period  of  hie  hfe  (in  the  form  called  Bula-KriBhua),  supposed 
to  extend  to  his  twelfth  year.  According  to  the  higher  Vaishnava 
creed,  Krishna's  love  for  the  Gopis — ^theniselvee  the  wives  of  the 
cowherdfi — and  the  paesion  of  the  Gopis  for  him,  are  to  be  explained 
aDegorically,  and  H^^rabolize  the  longuig  of  the  human  soul  for  union 
\Wth  the  Supreme.  When  I  have  asked  strict  Vaiehnavas  for  an  explana- 
tion of  Krishna's  alleged  adulteries,  I  have  always  been  told  that  his 
attachment  to  the  Gopis  was  purely  spiritual,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  was 
smly  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  association  with  them* 

But  the  Yallabhacharyans  interpreted  that  attachment  in  a  gross 
mnd  material  sense.  Hence  their  devotion  to  Krishna  has  degenerated 
into  the  most  corrupt  practices^  and  their  whole  system  has  become 
rotten  to  the  core.  Their  men  have  brought  themselves  to  believe 
that  to  win  the  favour  of  their  god,  they  must  assimilate  themselves  to 
females.  Even  the  Mahamjas,  or  spiritual  chiefs,  the  successors  of 
Vallabhacharya,  are  accustomed  to  dress  like  women  when  they  lead 
the  worship  of  their  followers. 

But  the  real  blot,  or  rather  foul  statin,  wliich  defaces  and  defiles  the 
qrstem,  remains  to  be  described.  These  Maharajas  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  representatives  of  Krishna  upon  earth.  It  is  even  beUeved 
by  many  that  they  are  actual  incarnations  or  impei-sonations  of  the 
god.  So  that  in  the  temples  where  the  Maharajas  do  homage  to  the 
idols»  men  and  women  do  homage  to  tho  Mahrirujas,  prostrating  them- 
selves at  their  feet,  offering  them  incense,  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
waving  lights  before  them,  as  the  Maharajas  themselves  do  before  the 
miiiges  of  the  gods.  One  mode  of  worshipping  the  boyish  Krishna  is 
by  swinging  his  images  in  swings.  Hence,  in  every  district  presided 
over  by  a  Maharaja,  the  women  are  accustomed  to  woi^ship  not  Krishna 
but  the  Mahamja  by  swinging  him  in  pendent  seats.  The  Pan-supari 
ejected  from  his  mouth,  the  lea\4ngs  of  his  food,  and  the  very 
dost  on  which  he  has  walked,  are  eageriy  devoured  by  his  devotees, 
while  they  also  drink  the  water  rinsed  from  his  garments,  and  that 
used  in  the  washing  of  his  feet,  which  they  call  Charanamrita,  **  feet 
nectar,**  Others,  again,  worship  his  wooden  shoes,  or  prostrate 
themselves  before  his  seat  (gadi)  and  his  painted  portraits.  But 
infinitely  worse  than  all  this  :  it  is  beUeved  that  the  best  mode 
of  propitiating  the  god  Krishna  in  heaven  is  by  ministeiiog  to 
the  sensual  appetites  of  his  successors  and  vicars  upon  earth.  Body, 
soul,  and  property  {tariy  many  dkan)  are  to  be  wholly  made  over  to 
them,  in  a  peculiar  rite  called  Self-devotion  (samarpana\  and  women 
are  taught  to  believe  that  highest  bliss  will  be  secured  to  themselves 
and  their  families  by  the  caresses  of  Krishnas  representatives.* 

*  The  pro^gmoy  of  the  M&hArajoa  wan  exposed  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  M&huxuytk 
libel  cB£e,  which  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bomlmy  on  the  26th  of  J&aojurj, 
1S62.  The  eyidenoe  giTen,  and  the  judgment  of  the  jndgoiBL,  hare  acted  aa  some  check  on 
thft  licentious  pcacticet  of  the  eecL 
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No  wonder  that  a  cormption  of  the  VaishDava  faith,  so  abominable, 
should  have  led  to  the  modern  Puritan  movement,  tmder  the  reformer 
Svami-Nriifijana.  This  remarkable  man,  whose  proper  name  was 
Sahajananda,  was  a  high-ca^te  Brahman.  He  was  bom  at  Chapai,  a 
village  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Lueknow, 
about  the  year  1780.  Disgusted  Avith  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
Vaishuava  BmhmanB  of  his  own  time  and  neighbourhood,  whose 
prceepte  and  prar-tice  were  utterly  at  variance,  and  eBpecially  with 
the  licentiouB  habits  of  the  VallabhacharyanSj  he  detennined  to 
denounce  their  irregnlaritieB  and  expose  their  vioes.  He  himself 
was  a  celibate,  virtuous,  self-controlled,  austere,  ascetical,  yet  withal 
large-hearted  and  philanthropic,  and  with  a  great  aptitude  for 
learning.  He  left  his  home  about  the  year  1800,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  a  ^'illage  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Junagarh  Nawab. 
There  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  chief  guru 
named  Ranmnanda  Svanil,  When  that  holy  man  removed  to  Ahme- 
dfibSd,  in  1804,  Sahajaiianda  followed  him. 

In  a  large  and  populous  city  a  man  of  evident  ability  and  professed 
l,nctity  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  Soon  Sahajaoanda  col- 
'leeted  about  his  own  pei-son  a  little  band  of  disciples,  which  rapidly 
nmltiplied  into  an  army  of  devoted  adherents.  Some  attribute  his 
influence  to  a  power  of  mesmerizing  his  followers,  but  he  probably 
owed  his  success  to  a  remarkable  fascination  of  manner  combined 
with  consistency  of  moral  cliaiacter,  and  other  qualities  which  singled 
him  out  for  a  leader.  His  disciples  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  Brah* 
mans  and  magnates  of  Ahmedabad  began  to  be  jealous  of  his  popu- 
larity, lie  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  souglit  refuge  at  Jetalpur,  twelve 
miles  soutb  of  Ahmedabad.  There  he  invited  all  the  Brahmans  of  the 
Deighbonrhood  to  the  performance  of  a  great  sacrifice.  The  native 
oflicials  no  sooner  heard  of  the  proposed  assemblage  than,  fearing  a 
collision  between  his  followers  and  other  religious  parties,  they  had 
him  arrested  on  some  frivolous  pretext  and  thrown  into  prison.  Such 
an  act  of  t^Taimy  defeated  its  own  object.  It  excited  universal  sym- 
pathy, and  increased  his  influence.  He  was  soon  released.  Hymns 
were  composed  in  which  liis  merits  were  extolled.  Verses  were  written 
descriptive  of  liis  sufferingi^.  Ciu-ses  were  launched  against  the  heads 
of  his  persecutoi^s, 

Jetalpur  then  became  the  focus  of  a  great  religious  gathering. 
Thousands  flocked  to  the  town  and  enrolled  themselves  as  the 
followers  of  Sahajunanda,  who  took  the  name  of  Svami-Nai-ayana, 

Bishop  Hel>er,  in  his  Indian  jom-nal,  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  an  interview  with  him  at  this  period  of  his  career: — 

*^  About  eleven  o'clock  I  had  the  expected  visit  from  Svanii-Nariiyarm.  The 
holy  uiaiJ  was  a  iniddle-sized,  thin,  iilam-lookiug  |verson,  aljovit  aiy  own  a|^e, 
with  a  mild  and  diffident  expres.sion  of  coimtenance,  but  notliiug  about  him 
indicative  of  any  extraordinary  talent.    He  came  in  somewhat  diJferent  style 
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frooi^all  I  bud  eacpecte^.  having  with  him  nearly  two  hundred  horsemen.  Wlien  I 
considered  that  I  ha*!  '     n  eaoortof  more  than  fifty  horBe  I  could  not  help 

smtliug,  though  my  is  were  in  some  degree  painful  and  humiliaLing  ivt 

the  idea  of  two  religiuui*  teachers  meeting  at  the  head  of  httle  armies^  and 
lil1nY;:r  the  rftr  which  wiis  the  scene  of  their  interview  with  the  rattling  of 
qn  h  of  shields,  and  the  tramp  of  the  war-horse.     Had  our  troopfl 

be*  ro  each  other,  mine,  though  less  numeroui?,  would  have  been 

di'  If  more  effective,  from  the  superiority  of  arms  and  disciphne.     But 

In  ':iii(leur  what  a  difference  was  there  t>etween  his  troup  and  mine! 

Mine  T..  ^  !  knew  me  nor  cared  for  me,  though  they  escorted  me  faithfully. 
The  g-uu-rds  oi  Svami-Nlirayana  were  his  own  discij^es  and  enthusiastic 
admirers,  men  who  had  voluntarily  repaired  to  hear  his  lessons,  who  now  t(X»k 
a  pride  in  doing  him  honour,  and  who  would  cheerfully  fight  to  the  last  drop 
of  bhx>d  rather  than  suffer  a  fringe  of  his  garment  to  he  handled  ro uglily. 
In  my  own  parish  of  Hodnet  there  were  onoe,  perhaps,  a  few  honest  country- 
men who  fek  something  like  this  for  me.  but  bow  long  a  time  must  elapse 
belore  a  Christian  minister  in  India  can  hop«^  to  be  thus  loved  and 
hoooured  I  " — Cliap.  xxv. 

It  eoon  became  clear  to  Sahajnnaiida  that  the  eraocese  of  his  future 
operations  would  depend  on  the  cooBolidation  of  his  party.  He 
therefore  retired  with  his  followers  to  the  secluded  \illage  of  Wartal^ 
-where  he  erected  a  temple  to  Narayana  (otherwise  Krishna,  or  Vishnu, 
m»  the  Supreme  Being)  associated  with  the  goddess  Lakshmi.  It  was 
from  this  central  locality  that  his  crusade  against  the  Vallabhacharyans 
^raa  principally  c^nied  on.  His  watchword  seems  to  have  been 
**  devotion  to  Krishna  (aa  the  Supreme  Being)  witli  obeervance  of 
duty  and  ptirity  of  life." 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  periodical  tours  in  Gujarat  like  a 
bishop  visiting  his  diocese.  It  was  in  one  of  these  that  Svami-Xara- 
yana  was  struck  down  by  fever  at  Gadada  in  Kathiawar,  where  he 
died* 

His  disciples  now  number  more  than  200,0(M)  persons.  They  are 
divided  into  two  great  classes — Sadhiis,  **holy  men,"  and  Grihastlms, 
**  householders.'*  These  correspond  to  clergy  and  laity,  the  former^ 
wiio  are  all  celibates,  being  supported  by  the  latter.  Those  Sadhus 
who  are  Brahmans  are  called  Brahma-choris.  Of  these  there  are 
about  304>  at  Wadal,  the  whole  body  of  Sadhus,  or  holy  men,  number- 
ing about  1,000.  A  still  lower  order  is  called  Pala.  Of  these  there  are 
about  500. 

The  two  principal  temples  of  the  sect  are  at  Wartal  (for  Sanskrit 
Vraidlatfo,  abode  of  religious  observances),  about  four  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  Baroda  railway^  and  Ahmedabad.  The  former  is  the 
most  important  and  best  endowed,  but  both  are  presided  over  by 
Mahirajas^  neither  of  whom  is  willing  to  yield  the  precedence  to  the 
other.  Jealousies  are  already  spmging  up  between  them.  Probably, 
in  procees  of  time,  a  schiem  A\ill  take  place,  and  perhaps  two  an- 
tagonistic partiee  bo  formed,  as  in  other  Yaishuava  sects. 

In  company  ^vith  the  Collector  of  Kaira  I  visited  the  Wartal  temple 
on  the  day  of  the  Pumimi,  or  fuU  moon  of  the  month  Kartik — the 
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moBt  popular  feetival  of  the  whole  year.  The  Maharaja  greeted  us  at 
the  Boeravi  station  of  the  Baroda  railway  with  a  choice  of  convey- 
ances— an  elephant,  a  bullock-carriage  shaped  like  a  pagoda,  a  palan- 
quin and  four  horses,  with  a  mounted  guard.  I  chose  the  palanquin 
and  found  myself  moving  comfortably  forward,  while  my  companions 
vehicle  oscillated  violently  in  reeponse  to  the  inequalities  of  the  road* 
The  Svarai-Namyanas  are  a  wealthy  community,  but  clearly  object  to 
*»pend  tlieir  money  on  improving  the  accegs  to  their  chief  temple.  One 
reason  for  this  may  be  that  a  shrmes  inaccessibility  enhances  the 
merit  of  pilgrimage, 

We  were  met  at  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  the  temple  (maadir)  by 
the  Mahfuaja  himself,  atteoded  by  his  minister — an  old  Brahmachari, 
or  unmarried  Brahman.  The  temple  dedicated  to  Lakshrai-Narayana, 
erected  about  sixty  yeai-e  ago,  is  a  handsome  stmcture.  It  has  the 
usual  lofty  cupolas,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  courtyard,  formed 
by  the  residences  of  the  Jlaharaja  and  his  attendants,  the  great  hall  of 
assembly,  and  other  buildings. 

We  were  cod  ducted  by  the  ]\Iahani}a  through  a  crowd  of  at  least  ten 
thousand  persons,  who  thronged  the  quadi^angle  and  all  the  approaches 
to  the  temple.  They  were  waiting  to  he  admitted  to  the  one  cere- 
mony of  the  day,  and  the  one  object  that  had  drawn  so  many  people 
to  one  spot— the  privilege  of  Darsanoj  or  a  sight  of  the  principal  idol. 
It  was  a  moment  of  intense  excitement.  Let  a  man  but  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  jewelled  image  on  this  anniversary  of  its  manifestation 
to  the  multitude,  and  the  blessing  of  the  god  attends  him  for  the  whole 
year.  The  vtist  concourse  swayed  to  and  fro  hke  the  waves  of  a 
troubled  sea,  each  man  vociferating  to  his  neighbours  in  a  manner 
quite  appalling,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  our  apparent  helpless- 
ness in  the  surging  crowd,  and  asking  myself  how  two  solitary 
Europeans  would  be  likely  to  fare,  if,  from  some  accidental  circum- 
stance, the  religious  fanaticism  of  a  myriad  excited  Hindus  were  to 
break  loose  and  vent  itself  upon  us. 

But  the  ten  thousand  people  were  docUe  as  chOdren.  At  a  signal 
from  the  Malmmja  they  made  a  lane  for  us  to  pass,  and  we  entered 
the  temple  by  a  handsome  flight  of  steps.  The  interior  is  surrounded 
by  idol  shrines.  On  the  occasion  of  the  present  festival  the  principal 
images  were  almost  concealed  from  view  by  rich  vestments  and 
jewelry. 

One  of  the  two  principal  shrines  has  three  figiires  j  that  on  the  left 
of  the  spectator  is  an  idol  of  Krishna  in  his  character  of  Ran-chor 
"  sin-deliverer," — a  form  of  Krishna  specially  woi'shipped  at  Dvaraka, 
and  throughout  Gujarut,*  An  image  of  Narayana  (Vishnu  as  the 
Supreme  Being)  is  in  the  middle  ;  and  Lakshmi,  consort  of  Vishnu,  is  on 

•  So  tlie  name  was  interpreted  to  me,  but  I  suspect  it  properly  means  "  fight-quitter," 
atid  rtttlior  refers  to  Krifltiua'a  declining  to  take  port  in  the  great  war  of  the  Mali&^ 
yifirata,  between  the  Bona  of  Paadu  and  I>hritu-r»ahtra. 
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the  right.  A  gong  to  be  etmck  ia  the  perfonnance  of  worship 
ijpujo)  hangs  suspended  before  the  shrine.  The  other  principal  sanc- 
tuary has  Krislma  in  the  middle,  his  favonrite  Rudha  on  the  right,  and 
Svami-Narayau,  the  founder  of  the  sect^  on  the  left.  The  latter  is 
here  worshipped,  like  other  great  religious  leadei^  as  an  incarnation 
of  a  portion  of  Vishnn^ — that  is,  he  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  nmneroue 
Naravataras  or  descents  of  parts  of  the  god  s  eesencc  in  the  bodies 
of  men.  In  an  adjacent  shrine  are  his  bed  and  clothes,  the  print  of 
his  foot,  and  his  wooden  slippers. 

We  were  next  conducted  to  the  Sabha-mandapa,  or  great  hall  of 
assembly,  on  one  side  of  the  quadrangle.  Here  about  three  thousand 
of  the  chief  members  of  the  sect,  including  a  number  of  the  Sadhus 
or  clergy,  were  waiting  to  receive  us.  Chairs  were  placed  for  us  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  before  us,  seated  on  the  ground,  with  their 
legs  folded  under  them  in  the  usual  Indian  attitude,  were  two  rows  of 
about  thirty  of  the  oldest  Sadhus,  three  or  four  of  whom  had  been 
actually  contemporaries  of  Svami-Narayana.  These  old  men  were 
dehghted  when  we  questioned  them  as  to  their  personal  knowledge 
of  their  founder.  The  only  inconvenience  was  that  they  all  wanted 
to  talk  together.  I  felt  indisposed  to  check  their  garrulity,  but  the 
Maharaja  interposed  and  invited  us  to  another  spacious  hall  in  the 
story  above  (upari-hhroni)^  where  a  select  number  of  their  best  Pandits 
were  assembled  to  greet  us.  The  regular  Darbar  or  formal  reception 
took  place  in  this  room.  Here  we  were  garlanded  with  flowers, 
besprinkled  wnth  rosewater,  and  presented  with  fiuits,  sweetmeats,  and 
pan-suparl,  in  the  usual  manner*  I  foimd  the  Pandits  well  veiled  in 
Sanskrit.  One  or  two  astonished  me  by  the  fluency  with  which  they 
spoke  it,  and  by  their  readiness  in  answering  the  diflicult  questions 
with  which  I  tested  theii*  knowledge. 

The  Maharaja's  last  act  was  to  conduct  us  to  an  adjacent  building, 
used  as  a  lodging-house  or  asylum  {(Iharma-/alo)  for  the  clergy.  On 
the  present  anniversary  at  least  six  hundred  of  these  good  men  were 
collected  in  long  spacious  galleries  called  As'ramas  (places  of  retreat). 
They  were  all  dressed  alike  iu  plain  salmon-coloured  clothes,  each 
man  being  located  in  a  small  separated  space  not  more  than  seven 
feet  long,  by  three  or  four  broad.  Above  his  head,  neatly  arranged 
in  racks,  were  his  spare  cloth es,  water-jar,  &c.  When  we  were  intro- 
duced to  the  six  hundi-ed  Sadhus  they  were  all  standing  upright, 
motionlosB,  and  silent.  At  night  they  lie  down  on  the  hard  ground 
in  the  same  narrow  space.  These  holy  men  are  supposed  to  have 
abandoned  all  worldly  ties,  that  they  may  go  forth  unencumbered  to 
disBeminate  the  doctrines  of  their  founder.  They  itinerate  in  pairs, 
to  cheer,  support,  and  keep  watch  on  each  otlier.  They  travel  on 
foot*,  undergoing  many  privations  and  hardships,  and  taking  wth  them 
nothing  but  a  staff",  the  clothes  on  their  back,  their  daily  footl,  their 
water-jar,  and  their  book  of  instructions.    They  may  be  seen  here  and 
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there  in  the  ordinary  coarse  ealmon-coloured  dress  of  asceticB,  Btriving 
to  will  disciples  bj  personal  example  and  persiiasioii,  rather  than  by 
controversy.  Surely  other  proselyting  societies  might  learn  something 
by  a  study  of  their  method. 

What  I  saw  of  their  whole  system  convinced  me  that  the  Svami- 
Narayanas  are  an  energetic  body  of  men,  and  their  sect  an  advancing 
one.  Notwithstanding  the  asceticism  of  their  clergy,  the  leading 
members  of  the  commmiity  have  a  keen  eye  to  the  acquisition  of 
money  and  lands,  and  are  perhaps  not  over  scnipulouB  in  can-ying  out 
their  plans  of  aggrandisement.  Without  doubt  the  tendency  of  their 
doctrines  is  towards  purity  of  life,  which  is  supposed  to  be  effected  by 
suppression  of  the  passions  {uddsa),  and  complete  devotion  to  the 
Supreme  Being  in  his  names  of  Narayana,  Vishnu,  and  Krishna.  In 
an  honest  desire  to  purify  the  Vaishnava  faith  the  sect  has  done  and 
is  doing  much  good ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  its  doctrines, 
like  its  gods^  its  idols,  and  its  seotarian  marks,  ore  part  and  parcel  of 
genuine  Hindidsm. 

I  ought  to  state,  in  conclneionj  that  after  my  discussion  with  the 
Pandits  I  %va8  presented  with  their  S'iksha-patri,  or  manual  of  instruc- 
tions, written  in  Sanskrit  (with  a  long  commentary),  and  constituting 
the  rehgiouB  directoiy  of  the  secL  It  was  compiled  by  their  Founder, 
with  the  aid  of  a  learned  Brahman  named  Dinanath,  and  is  a  collection 
of  two  hundred  and  twelve  precepts — some  original,  some  extracted 
from  Manu  and  other  sacred  S'astras,  and  many  of  them  containing 
high  moml  sentiments  worthy  of  Chiistianity  itself.  Every  educated 
member  of  the  sect  appeared  to  know  the  whole  collection  by  heart. 

Specimens  of  the  verses  were  recited  to  me  by  the  Pandits,  with 
the  correct  intonation,  in  the  original  Sanskrit.  As  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  purer  side  of  modern  Vaishna^m — 
the  most  popular  form  of  rehgion  now  existing  throughout  our  Indian 
Empire— I  conclude  my  present  paper  by  translating  a  selection  into 
English.  I  have  arranged  the  examples  in  an  order  less  confused  than 
that  of  the  orighial.  The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  number 
of  the  verses  in  the  S'ikehii-patri, 

"  I,  Sahajanaofla  Svauii,  living  at  VratRlaya,  write  this  letter  of  instructioiis 
to  all  my  followers  scattered  iii  different  ccmntrie^^  (2). 

**  No  di!*ciples  of  mine  Diust  ever  intentioually  kiO  any  living  thing  whatever, 
not  even  a  tlea  or  the  most  minnte  insect  (11). 

''  Tlie  killing  of  any  animal  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice  to  the  gods  is  f^ 
bidden  liy  me.     Abstaining  from  injnry  is  the  higrhest  of  all  duties  (12). 

*'  Suici<ie  at  a  aacred  place  of  pilgrimage,  from  i^ligious  motives  or  from 
jmseion,  is  proMbited  (14). 

**  No  flenh  meat  nititit  ever  be  eaten,  no  spirituous  or  vinous  Uquor  must  ever 
be  dnmk.  not  even  a^  medicine  (15). 

*'  All  theft  is  jji ohibited,  even  under  prntence  of  contributing  to  religious 
objects  (17). 

**"  No  male  or  female  followers  of  mine  must  ever  commit  adultery  (18). 

'*  No  false  accusation  must  be  laid  against  anj  one  from  motives  of  self- 
interest  (20). 
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"-  Profane  language  agatnat  the  god»^  sacred  places,  Brahmans,  holy  men 
and  womeD,  aiid  the  Vedas.  must  never  be  used  (21), 

^  A  tnith  which  causers  serious  injury  to  tme*8  self  or  others  need  not  be  told. 
Wicked  men,  ungratefol  people,  and  persons  in  love  are  to  bo  avoided,  A  bribe 
mndc  never  be  ac<?epted  (2r>). 

"A  trust  mu.*tt  never  be  beti^ayed.  Contidence  must  never  be  violated 
Praise  of  one's  self  with  one's  own  lip«  is  prohibited  (37). 

"  Holy  men  should  patiently  bear  abusive  language,  or  even  beating,  from 
evil-minded  persons,  and  wish  good  to  them  (^01). 

^'  They  should  not  play  at  any  games  of  chance,  nor  act  as  informers  or 
spies;  they  should  never  sho^sr  luve  of  self,  or  undue  partiality  for  their 
rdations  (202). 

^  Wives  should  serve  their  husbands  as  gods,  and  never  offend  them  with 
improper  language,  though  they  l>e  diseas^,  indigent,  or  imbecile  (150). 

**  Widows  should  ser\'e  the  gud  Krishna,  regarding  him  as  their  only 
husiband  (163). 

*•  They  s*hould  only  eat  one  meal  a  day,  and  should  sleep  on  the  ground  (168), 

**  Every  day  let  a  man  awake  before  sunrise,  and,  after  calling  on  the 
name  of  Krishna,  proceed  to  perform  the  rites  of  bodily  purification  (49). 

***"  Having  seated  himself  in  some  place  aj*art,  let  him  cleanse  his  teeth,  and 
then,  having  bathed  with  pure  water,  jiut  on  two  well-washed  garments,  on© 
sin  nnder  garment  and  the  other  an  upfxiT  (50). 

*•  My  male  followers  fshnuld  then  make  the  vertical  mark  (emblemarical  of 
the  footprint  of  Vishnu  or  Krishna)  with  the  round  ^ot  inside  it  (.s>Tnttolieal 
of  Lakshml)  on  their  foreheads.  Their  wives  should  only  make  the  circular 
mark  \Anth  red  |Mjwder  of  saffron  (52). 

**  Those  who  are  initiated  into  the  proper  worship  of  Krishna  should  always 
wear  on  their  ne*-ks  two  rosaries  made  of  Tulsl  w<X)d,*  one  for  Krishna  and 
the  other  for  Radha  (4). 

**  After  engaging  in  mental  woi-shii*,  let  them  reverently  Ik>w  down  before 
the  pictures  of  Radha   and  Kri8lma,t  and  repeat  the  eight -syllabled  prayer 

Krishna  (that  is  S'r't  Kn'sJiuah  s'aranafu  mama,  **  Great  Krishna  is  my  soul^s 
,_    ige**)  as  many  times  as  possible.     Then  let  them  apply  themselves  to 
flifecuiar  affairs  (54). 

♦*  Devotion  to  Krishna  miattended  by  the  performance  of  duties  must  on  no 
account  be  practised  (39). 

•*  The  duties  of  one's  o^vn  class  and  order  must  never  be  abandoned,  nor  the 
duties  of  others  meddled  with  (24). 

**  Nowhere,  except  in  Jagan-nath-puri,  must  cooked  food  or  water  1>D  accepted 
from  a  j^ierson  of  low  caste,  though  it  be  the  remains  of  an  offering  to 
Krishna  (19). 

ay  is  that  goo*l  practice  which  is  enjoined  lK>th  by  the  Veda 
(S  the  law  (Smriti),  which  is  fomided  on   the  Veda.     Devotion 

{hAidit)  iJ-  iii tense  love  for  Krishna  accompanied  with  a  due  sense  of  hm 
glory  (103). 

[  »'  **  An  act  proii  i  id  reward,  bat  involvmg  departure  from  proper  duties, 

■^ust  never  be  r  m  d  (73X 

**  If  by  the  great  men  of  former  day 8  anything  iml)ecoming  has  been  done, 
their  faults  must  not  be  imitatcil,  Init  only  thei^r  good  deeds  (74). 

•*  If  knowingly  or  ma  intentionally  any  shi,  great  or  small,  i>e  committed,  the 

0[ier  penance  must  be  [jerformed  according  to  ability  (92). 


The  Tul&Bi  or  Ttnlsi  plant  (holy  basil)  Is  found  in  almost  every  Hindu's  house  in 
India.  It  is  h4t?ld  sacrtMi  to  Vifihnu,  and  is  supposed  to  be  pervaded  vriih  the  essence  ot 
his  oooaort.  Once  every  jenr,  in  every  Maratha  family,  the  idol  of  the  youthful  KHahna 
ia  mMTied  to  this  holy  baail,  with  great  rejoiciii|grB.  Colonel  Yule  tells  me  that  this  plaat 
U  also  venerated  by  the  people  of  S icily ,  pi-obably  for  its  sanitary  properties. 

f  It  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Svami-Narayana  sect  that  picturee,  inatefui 
of  tmigeB*  are  uaed  in  some  of  their  t^mple^. 
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"Everyday  all  my  followers  should  go  to  the  Temple  of  God,  and  there 
repeat  the  Barnes  of  Krishna  {G3). 

**  The  story  of  his  Hfe  .should  be  listened  to  with  the  greatest  reverence,  and 
hymns  in  \n%  praise  should  be  sung  on  festive  clays  (64). 

*^  All  males  and  females  who  go  to  Krishna's  temple  should  keep  separate 
and  not  touch  each  otlier  (40). 

"  Vishnu,  S'iva,  Gana-pati  (or  Ganes'a),  Parvatl,  and  the  Sun ;  these  five 
deities  should  be  honoured  with  worship  (84), 

"  Nrirfiyana  and  S'iva  nhowld  be  equally  regai^ded  as  part  of  one  and  the  same 
Supreme  Spirit,  eiuce  both  have  been  declared  in  the  Vedas  to  be  forms  of 
Brahmsl  (47). 

'*0n  no  lUTount  let  it  be  Bupjx>sed  that  diffei'ence  in  forais  (or  names)  makes 
any  difference  in  the  identity  of  the  deity  (112). 

*'  Tliat  which  abides  within  the  soul  in  the  character  of  its  internal  i-egulator 
(aniiiiT/ditiiUti/d)  shoidd  be  regarded  as  the  self-existent  Supreme  Being  who 
assigns  a  recompense  to  every  act  (107). 

*^'That  Being,  known  by  various  names— such  as  tlie  glorious  Krishna, 
Parain  Brahma,  Bhagavait,  Purtishottania— tlie  cause  of  all  manifestations,  it* 
to  be  adored  by  us  as  our  one  chosen  deity  (108). 

"■Having  perceived,  by  abstract  meditation,  that  the  sod  is  distinct  from  its 
three  bodies  (vi?..  the  gross,  subtle,  and  causal  l>odies)  and  tliat  it  is  a  portion 
of  the  Supreme  Soul  of  the  Universe  (limhmii)  every  man  ought  to  worship 
Krishna  by  means  of  that  soul  at  all  times  (116). 

**  Tow^ards  him  alono  ought  all  worship  to  l>e  directed  by  every  human 
being  on  tbe  earth  in  e\'ery  possible  manner.  Nothing  else  except  faith 
{hhatti)  in  him  can  procure  salvation  (113). 

^'  The  twice-born  should  perform  at  the  proper  seasons,  and  according  to 
their  moans,  the  twelve  purificatory  rites  *  (safrnhh-a),  the  (six)  daily  duties,t 
and  the  S'ruddha  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  departed  ancestors  (1*1). 

"  The  eleventh  day  of  the  waxing  and  waning  moon  should  Ijc  observed  as 
fasts,  also  the  birthday  of  Krishna  i  also  the  night  of  S'iva  {S^rva-rdtri)  with 
rejoicings  during  the  day  (71*). 

*VA  pilgrimage  to  the  Tirthas,  or  holy  places^  of  which  Dvaraka  (Krishna^s 
city  in  Gujarat)  is  the  chief,  sliouhl  be  i>erformed  according  to  rule.  Alms- 
giving and  kind  acts  towards  tlie  poor  should  always  l>e  performed  (83). 

**  A  tithe  of  one's  income  should  be  assigned  to  Krislma;  the  poor  should 
give  a  twentieth  part  (147). 

*'  Those  males  and  females  of  my  followers  who  will  act  according  to  these 
directions  shall  certainly  obtain  the  fonr  great  objects  of  all  human  desires — 
religious  merit,  wealth,  pleasure,  and  beatitude  (206)," 

My  next  paper  mil  treat  of  one  other  imporf^ant  Vaisbnava  sect 
founded  by  Chaitanya  and  some  remaining  phases  of  Indian  religioue 
thought,  including  the  chief  doctiines  of  the  Kablr-panthis,  Sikhs, 
Jaine^  and  Indo-Zoroaetrians  or  Parsls  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
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•  Of  tliese  only  six  are  now  generally  performed,  viz. :— 1.  the  birth-ceremony,  car 
touching  the  tongue  of  a  new  horn  infout  with  oliirified  butter,  &c. ;  2,  the  name-giving 
ceremony  on  the  10th  cby ;  3,  tonsure ;  4,  induction  into  the  privileges  of  the  twice- 
born,  by  investiture  with  tlie  sacred  thr«Eidi  5,  solemn  return  home  from  the  house  of  a 
preceptor  after  completing  the  prescribed  course  of  study  ;  6,  marriage. 

t  Ihe  BIX  daily  duties  (caHedNitya-kflrman)  according  to  Fares 'ara  axe  ; — 1,  Ablution; 
Z,  morning  and  evening  prayer  (sandhya)  ;  8,  offerings  to  fire  (homa);  4,  repetition  <  ' 
t^6  Veda ;  5>  worship  of  ancestors ;  6^  worship  of  the  gods. 
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THE  Session  of  1878.  if  little  remarkable  for  the  attention  given 
to  domestic  legislation,  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  tLe 
people  of  London  for  having  brought  to  a  final  settlement  the  litiga- 
tion and  official  inqnirieBj  which  for  more  than  fifteen  years  have  held 
in  gnspense  the  fate  of  Epping  Forest.  This  forest  consisted,  in  1851, 
of  not  less  than  six  thousand  acres,  and  extended  over  a  length  of 
thirteen  inilee,  from  within  two  miles  of  London,  to  the  villago  of 
Epping,  with  a  varying  breadth  of  from  one  to  two  miles.  Of  this  area 
rather  more  than  the  half  was  ruthlessly  and  illegally  enclosed,  between 
the  years  1850  and  1870,  by  persons  having  Kniited  rights  in  the  soil* 
The  effect  of  the  settlement  is  to  restore  nearly  the  whole  of  these  acres 
to  the  forest,  to  abate  the  fences  which  shot  out  the  public  from  their 
fonner  haunts,  and  to  reinstate  nature  in  its  sylvan  throne.  So  gi-eat 
a  recovery  of  stolen  property  has  never  been  effected,  whether  having 
regard  to  the  extent  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  land»  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  involved,  or  the  number  of  persons  implicated.  Nor  were 
the  means  by  which  this  restitution  was  effected  less  curious  and  in* 
teresting;  they  supply  an  illustration  of  the  illogical  and  pedantic 
methods  of  English  procedure,  whether  in  the  Law  Courts  or  in  the 
Legislature*  In  any  other  country  in  Europe  the  subject  would  have 
been  taken  in  hand  by  the  Executive  Government ;  illegalities  would 
have  been  repressed  vrith  a  strong  hand;  and  the  forest  would  have 
been  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  public  by  simply  maintaining  the 
itatu$  qtto.  In  England  the  rescue  of  the  forest  has  been  due  to  private 
agencies,  to  voluntary  societies,  and  to  the  happy  chance  that  the 
Corporation  of  London  was  possessed  of  a  Cemetery  to  which  rights 
of  common  were  attached,  and  which  gave  it  a  legal  standpoint  for 
reeisting  and  abating  enclosures  in  the  forest. 
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Epping  Forest  was  io  bygone  times  a  pai-t  of  the  much  wider  range 
of  Waltham  Forest,  a  district  extending  over  sixty  thousand  acres,  to 
which  Manwood's  definition  of  a  royal  forest  applied,  "  a  territory  of 
woody  grounds  aud  fmitful  pastures,  privileged  for  wild  beasts  and 
fowls  of  forest  chase  and  warren  to  rest  and  abide  tliere  in  the  safe  pro- 
tection of  the  king,  for  his  delight  and  pleasure."  This  district  was 
not  all  wootiland  or  waste ;  probably  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  its 
area,  even  iti  early  times,  was  in  this  condition.  The  remainder  was 
cultivated  and  enclosed  land  ;  but  it  was  forest  in  the  sense  that  the 
forest  laws  apphed  to  the  whole  of  its  area.  These  laws  were  framed 
with  a  view  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  sport  over  the 
district.  No  fences  could  be  maint-ained  liigh  enough  to  keep  out  a 
doe  with  her  fawn.  No  buildings  could  be  erected  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  authorities.  No  woods  could  be  cut  down.  No  change 
could  be  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  mthout  consent  of  the 
forest  authorities.  Game,  great  and  small,  and  especially  deer,  was 
protected  by  most  severe  laws,  enforced  in  comets  pecuhar  to  the 
forest,  by  ofiicers  responsible  to  the  sovereign.  Such  forests  answered 
to  the  Capitameries  in  France,  vast  districts  over  which  the  sove- 
reign or  feudal  lords  had  rights  of  sporting  irrespective  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  soil,  and  where  game  was  maintained  without  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  owners  and  occupiers ;  numerous  cases  of  tliis 
kind  existed  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  when  they  were 
swept  away  with  other  feudal  privileges. 

What  was  strictly  forest  in  the  district  of  Waltham  was  confined  to 
two  wide  ranges,  the  one  kno^^Ti  as  Epping  Forest  wliioh  consisted  of 
about  six  thousand  acres,  the  other  Hainault  Forest  of  four  thousand 
acres.  There  nature  was  allowed  an  undisputed  sway;  the  forest  trees 
existed  much  as  they  had  from  before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con* 
fessor;  the  deer  roamed  freely,  and  were  not  even  confined  by  fence 
or  waD  ;  the  public  had  everywhere  access  to  them  j  and  the  only  right 
conflicting  or  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Ci^own  was  the  right  of  all 
the  freeholders  and  occupiers  within  the  range  of  Waltham  Forest,  by 
way  of  compensation  for  their  subjection  to  Forest  Law,  to  hirn  out 
their  cattle  (not  off^ensive  to  the  deer)  in  the  waste  and  wood- 
land. The  Crown,  beyond  it»  forestal  rights,  had  little  property 
within  the  limits  of  Waltham  Forest ;  before  the  Reformation  the 
greater  niunher  of  the  manors  were  in  the  poseession  of  the  wealthy 
Abbeys  of  Waltham,  Stratford,  and  Barking  *  but  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VI II.,  most  of  these 
manors  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  and  were  subse- 
quently re  granted  to  private  individuals,  favourites  of  the  sovereign, 
from  whom  they  have  descended  to  their  present  owners.  The 
extensive  waste  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Barking,  coustituting  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  been  popularly  known  8is  Hainault  Forest, 
was  retained  by  the  Cro%vn,  and  the  forest  was  preserved  till  1851, 
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Trhen  it  was  diaafforeBted,  enclosed,  and  converted  into  amble  lands 
aad  farmB.* 

The  motive  which  induced  the  destruction  of  this  foi-est  was  the 

impiovem^it  of  the  revennee  of  the  Crown  lands;  and  probably  the 

same  fate  would  have  overtaken  the  Forest  of  Eppmg,  at  a  time  when 

the  value  of  such  a  district  from  an  ^Esthetic  and  sanitary  point  of 

imw  was  not  as  jet  recognized,  had  the  Cro^vn  been  the  owner  of  its 

mk    Fortunately,  however,  the  interest  of  the  Crown  in  Epping  con- 

ainted  only  in  its  forestal  rights.    The  ownei-ship  of  the  soil  was  vested 

r  in  the  lords  of  eighteen  different  Manors  within  the  area  of  the  Forest 

t  of  Waltham.      This  ownership  was  little   more   than  a  barren  and 

valueless  right,  for  it  was  subject  in  the  first  place  to  the  forestal  rights 

ti>f  the  Crown,  which  forbade  the  cutting  down  of  any  trees  in  the 

>re8t,  and  ousted  them  from  the  pri\41ege  of  other  lords  of  manors, 

of  sporting  over  the  waste;  and  secondly,  to  the  rights  of  the 

conamonei-s  of  titming  out  cattle  on  the  wa^te. 

The  law  of  the  forest  was  maintained  and  put  in  force  by  special 

courts,  and  by  an  elabomte  machinery,  intended  to  preserve  the  rights 

the  Crown^  and  to  prevent  enclosure  or  trespass.     Four  verderers, 

looted  by  the  freeholders  within  the  forest,  assisted  in  this  duty,  and 

ij^hole  was  under  the   authority  of  an  hereditary  lord  warden, 

responsible  to  the  Crown,     At  the  commencement  of  this  century 

these    courts   appear  to  have   fallen  into    disnse.      The  gi-owth   of 

Liondon,  and  the  immediate  proximity  of  a  large  population,  made  it 

naore  difficult  to  maintain  the  foreet  laws ;  and  the  sovereign  ceased 

to  visit  the  district  for  sporting  purposes.     The  old  use  of  the  forest 

came  therefore  to  be  disregarded,  while  its  new  value  in  relation  to 

le  great  population  of  London  was  as  yet  scarcely  perceived  or 

"" appreciated.     It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  this  has  been  recog- 

Inizod;  and  till  then  pubh'c  opinion  was  decidedly  adveme  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  such  forests,  mindful  rather  of  the  vices  and  hard- 
ships of  the  forest  laws,  sympathizing  rather  with  the  owners  of 
property  against  tho  claims  of  the  Crown,  and  looking  with  utilitarian 
views  to  the  greater  return  which  might  be  obtained  from  so  much 
waste  land,  if  enclosed  and  cultivated.  So  late  as  1848  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  presided  over  by  Lord  Duncan,  took  this 
view^  of  the  forest,  and  recommended  that  the  Crown  should  sell  its 
forestal  rights  to  the  lords  of  manors  within  the  forest,  a  course  which 
.  was  unfortimately  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  ForesfeR 
^ft  The  Crown  rights  over  about  half  the  forest  were  thus  paHed  with  to 
^"  those  Lords  of  Manors  who  would  buy  them,  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  acre. 
I  The  deer  were  Idlled  down  :  and  no  effort  was  made  to  maintain  the 
^^  Crown  rights  over  the  remainder  of  the  forest. 
^P      Even  before  this,  the  Elarl  of  Momington,  a  dissolute  spendthpfi^ 

^^       •  Pot  an  interestiiig  acx:oTmt  of  the  early  history  of  the  Forest,  see  Mr,  Robert 
Honter^t  TreftUse  tm  ine  Epping'  Foreet  Act,  1878 :  Dfttis  &  Son. 
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who  through  his  wife  had  become  hereditaiy  lord  warden  of  the  forest,^ 
and  o%\Tierof  four  of  the  manors  within  its  range,  had  done  his  best  to 
ruin  the  forest.  He  reduced  the  Verderers*  Court  to  impotence  by 
appointing  his  owd  solicitor  to  be  its  steward,  and,  in  lieu  of  main* 
tainiixg  the  forest,  as  he  was  bonnd  in  duty  to  do^  led  the  way  himself 
to  its  destmction,  by  enclosing  and  appropriating  a  great  part  of  its 
waste  within  his  own  manors.  His  example  was  followed  by  many 
others.  In  1863  pubUc  attention  was  attracted  to  these  illegalities. 
A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  that  the  forest  was 
being  destroyed  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown ;  they 
recommended  that  the  Crown  should  enforce  its  forestal  rights  with 
a  yiew  to  prevent  and  abate  enclosures ;  but  with  a  strange  incon- 
sistency they  advised  that  a  scheme  should  be  prepared  for  enclosing 
legally  the  remaining  part,  of  the  forest,  reeei-ving  only  a  part  of  it 
**  for  the  purpose  of  health  and  recreation,  which  had  from  time  im- 
memorial been  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  London." 

Two  years  later  public  opinion  more  cmphalicaUy  declared  itself. 
Another  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  investigated  generally 
the  condition  of  the  Commons  and  open  spaces  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  mcludiug  Epping  Forest.  Their  repoii;  was  the  turnhig  point 
of  a  new  poHcy.  It  fully  recoginzed  that  the  public  interest  required 
tlie  maititenance  of  these  open  spaces  in  their  integrity.  It  sliowed 
that  the  area  of  such  connnous  within  twelve  miles  of  the  centre  of 
the  metropolis,  including  six  thousand  acres  of  Epping  Forest^  con- 
sisted of  not  less  than  fourteen  thousand  acres ;  but  that;  large  as  this 
area  was,  it  was  so  valuable,  immediately  and  prospectively,  to  the 
population  of  London  for  health  and  recreation,  that  it  could  not 
safely  be  reduced ;  and  that  every  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  enclosure  of  any  part  of  it. 

Two  opposite  views  were  maintained  before  the  Committee  as  to 
the  legal  position  of  these  Commons,  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
venting  their  enclosure.  According  to  the  one  view,  that  of  the  lords 
of  manors  and  their  legal  agents,  the  Commons,  including  Epping, 
were  pmctically  their  private  property,  free  from  any  right  of  or  obliga- 
tion to  the  public  or  the  commoners.  It  was  contended  that  the 
public  by  immemorial  tiser  had  acquired  no  right ;  that  the  rights  of 
the  commoners  had  vanished  by  non-user ;  and  that  under  the  Common 
Law  and  by  the  Statute  of  Merton,  the  lords  were  justified  in  enclosing 
and  appropriating  these  open  spaces.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  main- 
tained tliat  whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the  public,  the  Commons 
were  practically  protected  from  enclosure  by  the  common  rights  still 
existing  and  vested  in  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  adjoining  property; 
that  these  rights,  though  httle  used  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
population,  were  dormant*  not  extinct,  and  could  be  maintained  for 
the  puipose  of  abating  enclosures ;  and  that  all  the  experience  of  the 
past*  as  represented  in  the  thousands  of  private  Enclosure  Acts,  and 
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le  General  Enclosure  Act  of  1845,  showed  that  enclosure,  whether  by 
Common  Law  or  under  the  pretence  of  the  Statute  of  Merton,  however 
theoretically  possible,  was  practically  impossible  and  illegal  unlees 
aanctioned  by  Parliament.  The  Committee,  taking  this  last  view  of 
the  subject,  advised  against  a  scheme,  propounded  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  the  forest  and  commons, 
which  would  have  resulted  in  a  vast  expenditure  of  the  ratepayers' 
money,  to  secure  that  which  had  always  if e  facto  been  enjoyed.  They 
tecommended  a  scheme  for  placing  these  spaces  under  proper  regula- 
tion and  management,  so  as  to  prevent  nuisances  and  to  preserve 
order,  leaving  all  existing  rights  untouched.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  was  embodied  in  the 
Metropolitan  Commons  Act.  The  Act,  however,  did  not  extend  to 
Epping;  with  respect  to  this  Foregt,  the  Committee  recommended  that 
the  Crown  should  put  in  force  its  forestal  rights  for  the  abatement  of 
enclosures. 

The  Report  of  this  Committee  was  followed  by  important  conse- 
quences, and  led  to  a  course  of  litigation  wthout  parallel  for  its  dura- 
^tion,  the  impoiiance  of  its  issues,  and  its  historical  interest.  Each  party 
the  great  controversy  before  the  Committee  proceeded  to  act  upon 
views.  The  lords  of  manors  of  numerous  Commons  round  London, 
mud  especially  of  the  eighteen  manors  of  Epping  Forest,  commenced 
wholesale  course  of  enclosure,  which  put  in  issue  their  contention  as 
their  rights,  in  the  most  practical  manner,  and  which,  if  imcon- 
est^,  would  have  speedily  led  to  the  disappearance,  not  only  of  the 
fore^t^  but  of  all  the  most  valued  commons  near  London.  Within 
a  short  time,  nearly  three  thousand  acres  of  the  forest  were  abstracted 
iVom  it,  and  enclosed  with  fences.  The  Commons  of  Berkhampstead, 
Plumstead,  Tooting,  and  Bostall,  were  wholly,  or  in  great  part, 
closed ;  Hampstead  Heath,  and  many  others,  were  threatened,  and 
fWDuld  doubtless  soon  have  been  engulfed. 

The  opponents  to  this  view  of  the  right  to  enclose  were  not  idle  ; 
4hey  formed  a  Society  for  the  purpose  of  resisting,  or  advising  and 
ting  in  resistance  to,  these  encroachments.    What  the  Committee 
ad  predicted    came   to   pass;   as  each   common  was    enclosed  or 
menaced,  local  opposition  was  aroused,  which  only  needed  advice  to 
ommence   active  proceedings  against  the  wrong-doers.     In   most 
lee,  wealthy  villa-holders  foraied  committees  and  raised  funds  to 
cppose  the  aggressoi-s  in  the  law  com-te,  or  public-spirited  men  took  upon 
themselves  the  burthen  of  resistance.     In  the  case  of  Berkhampstead, 
where  six  hundred  acres  were  enclosed  by  the  late  Earl  Brownlow 
and  added  to  his  park,  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  well  known  as  the  Lord 
f  SciUy,  \nndicated  his  right  as  a  commoner,  after  the  manner  well 
recognized  by  the  law  aa  a  legitimate  method  of  dealing  with  an 
illegal  encroachment ;  he  sent  down  tw  o  hundred  men  to  Berkhamp- 
stead, who  in  one  night  removed  the  irou  fences  which  engirdled  the 
vol*.  XrXlV.  E 
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stolen  common.  At  Pliimstead,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  took  the  leading 
part  against  the  enclosure.  At  HainpBtead  the  late  Mn  Giirney  Hoare 
jdined  with  his  neighbours  in  orgam'zing  reBiBtance.  At  Tooting, 
Wimbledon,  Wandsworth,  and  other  Bubiirban  places,  committees 
were  formed  for  protecting  their  Commons, 

In  Epping,  where  the  cnclosnres  were  on  the  largest  and  most 
threatening  scale,  great  difBculty  w^as  foimd  in  making  effective 
reeiBtance.  The  local  landowners  who  had  common  rights,  were  as  a 
mle  more  in  favour  of  enclosure  than  opposed  to  it ;  they  w^ere  not 
unwilling  to  share  in  the  spoil*  and  many  of  them  received  allotments 
of  the  forest  There  was  wanting  the  class  of  resident  villa-holders* 
such  as  generally  own  the  property  adjoining  other  Commons,  who 
are  more  pei-sonally  interested  in  keeping  them  open  than  in  dividing 
them  when  enclosed.  The  Buxton  family,  almost  alone  among  the 
larger  landowners  of  that  part  of  Eseex,  stood  firm  in  their  opposition 
to  the  en  closure  of  the  forest,  and  were  ready  to  support  measures  for 
resisting  it. 

The  contention  of  the  lords  of  manors  was  that  the  Forest  conaiBted 
of  a  number  of  distinct  and  separate  manors,  and  w^as  not  a  common 
w^aste  over  w^hich  all  tlie  landowners  of  the  forestal  district  of  Waltham 
had  rights.  In  this  view  they  had  each  to  deal  only  w^th  the  com- 
paratively few  tenants  of  their  own  manors,  and  could  disregard  the 
great  body  of  commoners  over  the  mder  district*  The  contentiou 
had  no  historical  or  legal  justification.  But  the  prize  within  their 
grasp  was  enormous.  The  forest  land  was  w^orth  £300  to  £1,000  per 
acre  for  building  purposes.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
greedy  hands  were  laid  upon  this  tempting  prey,  and  that  difficulty 
was  found  in  rousing  any  action  among  the  local  landowners  against 
the  spoliation. 

Impunity  in  the  earher  cases  begat  recklessness.  Enclosures  were 
made  wholestile,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  forest  would  have  dis- 
appeared. In  one  of  the  largest  manors  of  the  forest,  that  of  Loughton, 
the  lord,  who  was  also  Kector  of  the  parish^  enclosed  in  one  swoop 
thirteen  hundred  acres,  and  commenced  to  fell  the  trees.  Thre^ 
hundred  of  these  acres  he  was  good  enough  to  divide  among  those  of 
his  neighboiuTi  whose  common  rights  he  recognized.  A  pitiful  plot  of 
twelve  acres  was  set  apart  for  the  school-children  and  the  pubUc,  but 
not  a  rood  of  land  for  garden  allotments  for  the  labouring  poor.  The 
magnitude  of  tliia  transaction,  the  scandal  it  created,  and  the  alann  it 
gave  rise  to  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  forest,  assisted  in  working  its 
own  retribution;  and  the  first  attempt,  therefore,  to  deal  with  the 
Epping  enclosiu-es  arose  out  of  this  Loughton  case. 

In  this  manor  the  inhabitants  had,  from  time  immemorial,  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  o(  lopping  the  trees  for  fire^vood,  during  the 
winter  months.  The  tradition  was  that  the  right  had  been  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  with  the  condition  that 
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on  the  11th  of  November  of  each  year  they  should  perambiilate  the 
Forest^  and  that  the  eldest  of  them  should  strike  an  axe  iuto  one  of 
the  trees.  Certain  it  is  that  this  custom  had  been  maintained  for 
many  generations,  and  the  labouring  poor  derived  great  advantage 
from  this  privilege,  though  of  late  years  it  had  been  somewhat  abused 
by  the  sale  of  firewood  and  by  the  intrusion  of  persons  from  a  distance. 
In  defiance  of  the  enclosure,  an  old  labouring  man  named  Willingale, 
whose  name  is  now  associated  with  the  preservation  of  the  forest, 
pereisted  with  his  two  sons  in  exercising  this  right.  They  were 
summoned  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  before  the  local  Justices  and  were 
afent  to  prison  with  hard  labour,  although  they  protested  their  right, 
which  should  have  ousted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justices,  of  whom 
one,  at  least,  had  received  a  share  of  the  stolen  forest. 

These  high-handed  proceedings  roused  pubHc  attention,  and  Willin- 
gale  was  advised  to  commence  legal  proceedings  in  support  of  the  right 
of  the  inhabitants  to  lop  the  forest  trees,  a  right  which,  if  sustained 
at  law,  would  have  preserved  and  kept  open  the  forest.  He  was  sus- 
tained in  this  course  by  the  Society  I  have  alluded  to,  and  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  aid  of  Sir  T,  Fowell  Buxton.  Another  suit  was  also 
commenced  in  the  name  of  a  smaU  freeholder.  These  proceedings 
restrained  the  lord  of  the  manor,  pending  the  detennination  of  rights, 
firora  felling  the  forest  trees,  and  cutting  up  into  building  plots  the 
one  thousand  acres  he  had  enclosed.  A  thorough  investigation  was 
then  made  of  the  court  rolls  of  the  manor,  and  of  the  legal  position 
of  the  forest;  and  although  Willingale  died  before  his  suit  could  be 
decided,  the  proceedings  iu  his  case,  extending  over  four  years,  during 
which  the  forest  was  practically  protected  from  further  devastation, 
were  greatly  mstrumental  in  sa\dng  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  otlier  great  suits  respecting  the  London 
commons  were  proceeded  with.  It  resulted  from  the  movement  and 
from  the  exertions  and  assistance  of  the  parent  Society,  that  a 
community  of  interest  was  established  between  them  ;  the  important 
suit^  eight  or  nine  in  number,  were  conducted  by  the  same  solicitor, 
which  gave  a  great  advantage  in  the  general  direction  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  law  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  common  rights 
waa  intricate  and  almost  obsolete.  Much  of  the  older  lawliad  seldom 
come  under  the  attention  of  lawyers  of  the  present  day.  It  was 
necessary  to  bo  very  careful  not  to  force  decisions  upon  the  Courts 
with  imdue  haste.  Even  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  country  are  not 
impervious  to  public  opinion  representing  the  general  tone  and  senti- 
ment of  the  community.  The  insietance  of  a  technical  right,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  open  a  common  for  a  totally  different  object, 
might  at  one  time  be  considered  as  scarcely  worthy  of  the  aid  of  the 
courts  of  law ;  whereas  at  another  time,  and  with  an  universal  desire 
to  save  the  commons,  it  would  be  grasped  at  and  welcomed  as  a 
most  timely  and  efficient  weapon  for  the  purpose. 
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In  this  view,  then,  the  Commons  cases  were  marshalled  by  the  able? 
eolicitois  who  had  charge  of  them,  so  as  gradually  to  lead  the  courts 
of  law"  back  to  the  older  view  of  the  value  of  rights  of  eomnioo; 
and  decieions  wx*re  obtained  which  strengthened  public  opinion  in 
favour  oi  the  course  pursued.  In  the  Berkhampstead  case,  the  first  to 
come  to  a  hearing,  the  proceedings  of  Jlr,  Augustus  Smith  were  fully 
justified ;  it  was  shown  that  the  piilling  down  of  fences  w^ae  not  bo 
violent  an  act  as  that  of  putting  them  up,  where  there  was  no  right  to 
do  so.  It  was  decided  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  who  encloses  must 
take  the  burthen  of  proving  that  he  has  left  sufiicient  waate  for  the 
commoners,  happily  a  thing  which  it  is  generally  impossible  to  do.  It  is 
Binfi:idar  that  the  investigation  of  this  case  showed  that  an  almost  iden- 
tical enclosui  c  of  this  Common  had  been  made  by  Charles  I*  when 
Piince  of  Wales,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  Ducliy  of  Cornwall,  lord  of  this 
manor  of  Berkhampstead,  and  that  one  of  the  commoners  had  then 
summoned  five  thousand  of  hie  neighbours,  who  forcibly  destroyed 
the  fences.  For  this  act  the  commoner  was  imprisoned  by  the  House 
of  Lords  for  contempt  of  the  Piince^s  prerogative ;  but,  not  the  less, 
the  Common  was  left  open  till  Lord  Brownlow,  in  the  present  genera- 
tion, made  a  fresh  assault  upon  it.  The  Plumstead  case  decided  tlrnt 
freeholders  of  a  manor  had  equal  rights  with  copyholders.  The 
wrongful  enclosers  in  this  case  were  the  Fellows  of  Queen  s  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  deciding  this  case  Lord  Hatherley  made  use  of  this 
strong  expression  i — 

*'Tlie  litigatiDii  1ms  Ijcen  occasioiietl  by  a  liigh-lianded  assertion  of  riglit  uu 
tbe  part  of  the  001101(0,  wlio  really  seem  to  have  said  in  effect  to  those  whcr 
have  been  exercising  their  rights  for  two  hundred  years ;  *  You  will  be  in  a 
difficulty  to  prove  how  you  have  exercised  them;  we  will  jmt  you  to  that 
[iroof  by  enclosing  and  taking"  possession  of  your  property.'  I  tlnrik.  therefore, 
the  whole  expense  ought  to  fall  on  those  who  liave  occasioned  it,  namely, 
those  who  have  bronght  into  <|nestion  rights  which  have  had  so  long  a 
duration,  aud  to  which  I  aui  thanitful  to  be  able  to  discover  (because  it  is  the^ 
duty  of  the  court  tt>  discover  if  it  can)  a  legal  origin."* 

The  case  of  Tooting  Common  was  also  decided  in  favour  of  the 
inhabitante*  In  other  eases  satisfactory  arrangements  were  anived  at* 
Wimbledon  and  Wandsworth  Commons  were  preserved  by  securing  to 
Lord  Spencer  an  annuity,  cliargeable  upon  the  local  mtes,  equal  to 
his  average  receipts  as  b>rd  of  these  manors.  The  Metropolitan  Board, 
which  had  never  quite  abandoned  its  plan  of  purchase,  intei"vened  in 
the  Hampstead  case^  aud  bought  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  at 

price  infinitely  below  that  originally  claimed  by  him  before  the 

it.  Other  commons,  such  as  Blackheath,  BameSj  Shepherd's  Bush,  and 
otherp,  were  bought  under  the  Bletropolitan  Commons  Act,  and  were 
subjected  to  regulation  and  management. 

There  Btill  remained,  however,  the  case  of  Epping  Forest,     The 


•  Wartrick  v.  Qneea'i  CoUego,  Oxford  i  La^r  B^ports,  1871 
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invefitigation  of  the  legal  position  of  the  forest,  in  the  Willingdle  ca^e, 
showed  that  a  much  longer  purse  was  necessary  to  unraYel  its 
mtricacies,  and  deal  effectuallj  with  its  spoliation,  than  cotild  possibly 
be  provided  by  private  persons  and  societies.  The  Metropolitan 
Board,  however,  declined  to  act>  on  the  ground  that  the  area  to  be 
dealt  with  was  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  it  coold  not  charge 
itaelf  with  any  payments  in  compensation  of  manorial  or  proprietary 
rights.  Assistance  was  then  songht  for  in  other  directions.  It  was 
ttoertained  that  the  Corpoi-ation  of  London,  as  owners  of  a  Cemetery 
withiB  the  range  of  Walthani  Forest,  had  rights  of  common  which 
wonld  enable  them  to  fight  the  battle,  and  application  was  made  to 
them  to  xmdertake  this  great  question  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
About  the  same  time,  motions  were  also  made  in  the  House  of  Cora* 
mons  calling  for  the  intervention  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Fawcett 
in  1870  carried  an  address  to  the  Crown  praying  Her  Majesty  to  take 
steps  that  the  forest  might  be  kept  open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
public.  Tlds  was  followed  by  the  abortive  and  misatisfactory  proposal 
of  Mr.  Ayiion,  by  which  five  thonsand  of  the  six  thousand  acres  wonld 
have  been  abandoned  to  the  lordK  of  the  manors  and  commoners,  and 
lost  to  the  Forest ;  a  proposal  which  died  a  natural  death  in  the  fiice 
0f  a  hostile  resolution  by  Mr.  Fawcett ;  and  in  the  folio  mug  year 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple  carried  against  the  Government  another  address 
to  the  Crown,  calling  upon  it  to  preserve  those  parts  of  Epping  Forest 
which  had  not  been  enclosed  by  legal  authority. 

Personally  I  had  not  been  favourable  to  an  application  to  Parliament 
on  the  subject;  I  had  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  putting  in  force  the 
forestal  rights  of  the  Crown,  in  view  of  the  ^'irtual  abandonment  of 
them^  the  disappearance  of  the  deer,  and  the  decay  of  the  forest 
courts,  and  I  feared  a  compromise  from  any  scheme  which  might  be 
propounded  by  a  Commission  or  Government  Department.  I  beUeved 
that  the  better  coni'se  was  to  meet  the  aggressoi-s  in  the  courts  of  law, 
on  behalf  of  the  commoners'  rights,  and  I  was  confident  that  the 
law,  if  prosecuted  with  spirit  and  with  ample  funds,  would  be  equal 
to  the  task  of  abating  those  enclosures.  Experience  has  sliown, 
however,  that  both  courses  were  expedient,  and  that  both  contributed 
to  the  ultimate  success.  On  the  one  hand,  in  answer  to  Mr,  Cowper 
Temple's  address^  the  Government  passed  an  Act  creating  a  special 
Commission  to  investigate  the  legal  condition  of  Epping  Forest,  and 
to  report  a  scheme  to  Parliament  for  the  preservation  and  manage- 
ment of  so  much  of  it  as  had  not  been  lawfully  enclosed  or  was  still 
Bubject  to  the  Crown's  forestal  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main 
battle  was  fought  and  won  in  the  ftiw  courts.  The  Corporation  of 
Loudon  was  induced  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  public,  and  to  put  in 
force  its  common  rights  in  respect  of  its  cemetery,  for  the  purpose  of 
abating  the  forest  enclosures.  It  commenced  a  suit  in  the  year  1871, 
against  all  the  lords  of  manors  within  Epping  Forest  who  had  made 
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enclosures,  and  against  two  representativeB  of  the  clasB  of  personB  hold- 
ij]g  land  by  purchase  from  tlie  wrongful  enclosers.  In  the  following  year 
a  further  Act  was  passed,  restraining,  while  the  Commismon  lasted,  aU 
legal  proceedings  in  respect  of  Epping  Forest,  'w^th  the  exception  of 
the  Corporation  euit,  which  was  allowed  to  proceed,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  a  legal  determination  of  the  great  interests  involved ;  and  hence 
it  resulted  that  two  gi*eat  inquiries  as  to  the  legal  condition  of  the 
forest  were  proceeded  with  at  the  same  time,  the  one  by  a  Royal 
Commission,  and  the  other  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  at  the  suit 
of  the  Coiporation  of  London. 

The  main  subject  of  investigation  in  both  cases  was  the  legal 
relation  of  the  lords  of  manors  to  the  Forest.  Was  the  forest  merely 
an  aggregation  of  separate  manors,  each  with  its  own  body  of 
commoners,  and  without  connection  with  others  ?  or  was  it  all  part  of 
the  waste  of  Waltham  Forest,  over  wMch  all  the  landowners  of  the 
much  wider  district,  embracing  no  less  than  forty-eight  thouHand  acres^ 
had  rights  of  common  t  Both  inquiries  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
That  before  the  Rolls  Court,  which  lasted  more  than  three  yeai-s,  ended 
in  a  decision,  wliich  could  not  have  been  more  damnatory  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  enclosers.  "  If  I  am  right  in  the  view  which  I  have 
taken  of  the  law,"  said  the  Judge,  '*  the  defendants  have  taken  other 
persons'  property  without  their  consent,  and  have  appropriated  it  to 
their  own  use/' — a  declaration  which.  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  has  said, 
closely  approximated  to  the  legal  definition  of  larceny  :  there  was  the 
taking  of  other  persons'  property;  there  was  an  appropriation  to 
their  own  use ;  the  physical  nature  of  the  property  alone  prevented 
its  being  carried  away.  The  Judge  went  on  to  say  that  tlie  defen- 
dants had  disentitled  themselves  even  to  any  consideration  in  respect 
of  costs,  inasmuch  as  "  the  bulk  of  them  had  been  parties  to  a  litiga- 
tion in  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  support  their  title  by  a  vast 
bulk  of  false  evidence.*' 

The  legal  decision  thus  given  facilitated  the  conclusion  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  which  reported  practically  to  the  same  effect  as 
to  the  rights  afltcfcing  the  forest;  they  further  recommended  a 
scheme  for  the  future  disposition  of  the  forest,  which  would  have 
restored  and  preserved  to  the  forest  two  thousand  out  of  the  three 
thousand  acres  taken  from  it,  and  still  in  the  possession  of  the  lords  of 
manors.  The  scheme,  however,  was  unsatisfactory  in  this  respect, 
that  it  practically  left  undealt  mth  the  remaining  one  thousand  acres, 
which  had  been  illegally  taken  from  the  forest,  and  sold  or  assigned 
to  outsiders.  On  a  part  of  this  land  houses  had  been  built,  and 
gardens  planted,  by  persons  who  had  bought,  as  they  alleged,  in  good 
faith,  beheving  that  they  had  a  title ;  but  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  still  remained,  either  in  the  former  condition  of  the  forest  or  un- 
built on,  and  which  were  intei-spersed  mth  the  forest  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  essential  to  its  preBervatiou.     The  decree  of  the  Master  of 
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RoUb  applied  m  principle  to  the  whole  of  this  portionj  although  only  a 
floall  part  of  it  had  been  included  in  the  suit.  The  CommiBsioners 
recommended  a  course  which  would  have  left  the  holders  of  tliia  land 

I  ia  absolute  possession  of  it^  subject  only  to  the  possibiHty  of  the  Cor- 
poration buying  it  back  for  the  forest,  upon  the  terms  of  a  compulsory 
parchase ;  terms  so  onerous  as  to  have  precluded  such  a  course.     It 
eeemed  to  those  interested  in  the  maintenance  uf  the  forest  that  the 
holders  of  this  land  were  entitled  to  no  more  than  a  compensation  in 
money,  where  they  could  show  that  they  bought  in  good  faith  and  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  land  had  been  wrongfully  appropriated ; 
they  contended  that  the  land  itself  should  be  restored  to  the  forest. 
Great  difficulty  arose  on  this  point,  and  the  scheme  was  nearly  wrecked 
Upon  it.    It  was  clear,  however,  that  when  the  period  limited  by  the 
£pping  Forest  Act,  for  restraining  further  Htigation,  should  come  to  an 
^Lend,  there  woiJd  be  nothing  to  prevent  any  commoner  from  eom- 
^Rbencing  proceedings  against  the  holders  of  tins  land ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  would  govern  these 
HCases  aleo.     In  anticipation  of  this,  II  r.  Burney,  a  commoner  of  the 
^Boreflt,  who  had  taken  great  part  in  the  proceedings  for  the  preservation 
of  the  forest,  took  upon  himself  forcibly  to  remove  the  fences  which 
Hpurronnded  these  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres ;  and  although  this 
^Lction   was  strongly  condemned  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as   a 
^■contravention  of  the  Epping  Forest  Act,  it  had  the  effect  of  reminding 
^Bthe  holders  of  this  land  of  their  precarious  position,  in  case  no  scheme 
^V ehould  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament,     By  the  intervention  of  the 
Government  a  compromiae  was  then  aiTanged,  by  which  the  whole  of 
this  land  will  be  restored  to  the  forest,  together  with  the  two  thousand 
acres  in  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  the  manors ;  and  it  will  be  left  to  an 
aiUtrator,  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  to  determine  what  compensation  shall 
be  given  to  the  present  holders,  in  cases  where  they  bought  in  good 
faith.     Upon  this  compromise  being  effected*  the  Act  of  last  session, 
w*hich  in  other  respects  carries  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
I        mission,  was  passed  by  Parliament  at  the  instance  of  the  Government, 
^_  without  difficulty  or  opposition. 

^H  The  scheme  practicaOy  restores  to  the  forest  two  thousand  seven 
^H  himdred  and  fifty  acres  out  of  the  three  thousand  taken  from  it  since 
^"  186L  It  provides  that  the  forest,  consisting  in  future  of  nearly  six 
thousand  acres  of  beautil'ul  wood-land,  interspersed  laath  heath  and 
^K  most  of  it  in  its  native  ^vildness,  is  to  remain  *'  open  and  unenclosed  for 
^1  the  benefit  and  recreation  of  the  people  of  London.'*  The  Corporation 
^m  of  London,  having  bought  the  rights  of  several  of  the  lords  of  manors 
f  within  the  forest  for  very  moderate  sums,  are  empowered  to  purchaBe 
the  remainder  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  the  arbitrator.  Those 
who  have  built  houses  upon  land  t^iken  from  the  forest  are  to  be  left 
in  posBession  of  them  and  their  gardens,  subject  to  a  rent-charge  in  aid 
of  the  Forest  funds,  for  quieting  their  titles. 
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The  future  maijagement  of  the  forest  is  entrusted  to  the  Corporation, 
who  have  justly  earned  the  honour  conferred  upon  them  by  their 
timely  and  pubhc-spirited  conduct,  to  the  exclneiou  of  the  Metro- 
poUtaii  Board,  but  with  the  assistance  of  four  verderers  to  be  selected 
by  the  Commoners  of  the  Waltham  district,  whose  rights  over  the 
forest  are  maintained- 

It  remains  only  to  hope  that  the  Corporation  of  London  mil  execute 
the  great  trast  committed  to  them  in  the  same  pubhc  spirit  they  have 
hitherto  Bhowii— and  above  all,  that  they  will  not  attempt  too  much. 
Their  charge  should  be  treated  as  a  time  forest  rather  than  as  a  park; 
and  the  less  they  attempt  to  interfere  with  or  regulate  the  caprice  of 
nature  itself,  the  better  will  be  the  result. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  effort  to  restore  Epping  Forest 
and  others  of  the  Commons  round  London,  has  fidly  justified  the 
conclusions  of  the  Committee  of  1865.  It  has  shown  that  there  is 
the  strongest  presumption  that  such  enclosures  are  illegal,  and  that 
adverse  rights  invariably  exist,  which,  if  put  in  force  and  supported 
with  adequate  funds,  will  abate  these  enclosures.  By  what  a  slender 
chance,  however,  was  the  forest  saved  I  It  was  by  pure  accident  that 
the  Corporation  of  London,  in  their  capacity  of  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  w^ere  owners  of  the  cemeterj^  to  which  ench  rights  attached. 
Cattle  may  be  '*  levant  and  couchant  *'  in  this  place  of  sepulture,  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  legal  right  of  pasture  in  the  Forest;  but  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  right  is  of  any  real  value.  Yet  this  almost 
imaginary  right  was  sufficient,  when  backed  by  the  long  purse  of  the 
City,  to  defeat  the  enclosure  of  three  thousand  acres,  and  to  compel  no 
less  than  five  hundred  persons  to  restore  to  the  forest  their  share  of 
this  stolen  land.  What  a  strangely  circuitous  method  of  preserving 
the  forest  and  of  securing  it  for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  1  Yet 
many  persons  who  would  have  considered  any  direct  intervention  of 
the  Legislatiu*e  to  prevent  these  glaring  illegalities,  as  an  interference 
with  the  rights  of  property,  regarded  with  pleasure  the  tortuous  and 
protracted  legal  proceedings  by  which  the  Corporation  vindicated  their 
shadovi^y  rights,  and  thus  indirectly  effected  the  object  of  preserving 
the  forest  for  the  public. 

The  process  reminds  one  how  completely  such  righta»  whether  of 
the  lords  or  commoners,  have  altered  in  character  and  value.  In 
olden  times  these  manorial  wastes  were  of  value  only  for  the  rough 
pasture  afforded  to  the  cattle  of  the  community,  or  for  the  peat  or 
turves  which  sen-ed  as  fuel.  They  had  little  or  no  intrinsic  value 
as  land.  The  forest  was  of  value  only  for  the  spoit  it  afforded  to  the 
sovereign,  or  for  its  subsitliary  rights  of  common.  As  population  has 
grown  up  around  them,  the  rights  of  turning  out  cattle  have  prac- 
tically ceased  to  have  any  value,  the  risk  to  cattle  is  greater  than  the 
return,  sportmg  rights  are  equally  reduced  to  zero,  the  cutting  of  turf 
is  superseded  by  cheap  coal,  and  has  become  a  nuisance.     People  and 
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childreB  have  taken  the  place  of  cattle  and  pigs,  and  recreate  and  enjoy 
themselves  on  the  heath  or  in  the  forest.  If  trespassers  in  theory,  they 
are  dispunishahle  in  fact.  The  law,  if  it  usually  fails  to  recognize  such 
use,  however  long  enjoyed,  fails  equally  to  provide  any  remedy  against 
snch  trefipassers.  No  one  can  prevent  or  interfere  with  them.  The 
open  space  becomes  an  essential  condition  of  health  and  existence 
to  the  surrounding  population.  On  the  other  hand,  this  urban  growth 
alters  entirely  the  intriusic  value  of  the  manorial  waste.  Instead  of 
being  the  mere  refuse  of  the  manor, im worthy  of  cultivation,  it  attains, 
without  any  expenditure  of  capital  on  it,  an  enormous  value  for 
building  purposes,  if  only  it  can  be  freed  from  common  rightiii,  and 
appropriated.  Hence  the  great  temptation  to  enclose,  and  the  eager 
hunger  to  swallow  up  these  remaining  wildernesses*  But  is  it  right 
or  just  to  the  surrounding  population  that  this  should  be  permitted, 
without  consideration  of  the  interests  or  the  actual  user  of  those 
through  whose  existence  only  the  land  has  acquired  this  great  value? 
or  is  it  right  that  the  population  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  this 
immense  value  for  land  which  they  have  always  in  fact  enjoyedt 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  law,  or,  if  not  the  law,  the 
Legifilature,  should  recognize  and  sanction  the  practical  transfer  of  use 
from  cattle  to  people,  and  should  admit  the  right  of  the  population 
to  use  and  enjoy  that  wliich  they  have  in  fact  always  used  and 
enjoyed*  The  rights  of  tm-ning  out  cattle  on  the  commons  had  their 
origin  in  custom,  and,  together  with  the  copyholder's  possessory  right 
to  his  land,  which  in  early  times  was  merely  peniiiseive,  were  con* 
Terted  into  legal  rights  by  the  courts  of  law,  recognizing  the  effect  of 
time  upon  custom.  Why  should  the  law  be  less  pliant  now  than  in 
bygone  times  ?  Why  should  it  not  recognize  the  changes  which  time 
effects,  and  give  sanction  to  long-continued  customs  t  Surely  rights 
can  have  no  better  origin  than  immemorial  use  t  The  case  is  much 
strengthened  when  it  has  been  proved  by  so  long  a  course  of  litiga- 
tion that,  practically,  enclosm-e  means  the  invasion  of  otter  persons' 
rights,  and  that  the  sleepiog  rights  of  common  can  be  revived  to 
prevent  such  enclosure.  Why  subject  people  to  the  great  expense 
and  trouble  of  putting  in  force  these  dormant  rights,  for  a  puipose 
altogether  foreign  to  their  origin  1  Why  longer  permit  enclopfures  in 
the  face  of  such  strong  presumption  that  they  are  illegal  %  Why  not 
directly  prohibit  them,  rather  than  compel  resort  to  such  circtdtous 
methods  of  resisting  them? 

Upon  these  premises,  and  usiog  such  arguments,  I  ventured  to 
make  several  alternative  proposals,  when  the  Commons  Act  of  1876 
was  before  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  object  of  preventing  in 
the  future  these  land  peculations,  and  of  securing  to  the  public  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  that  which  it  had  always  hitherto  enjoyed* 
There  was  no  ^y\^  to  interfere  with  any  practically  existing  right ; 
the  object  was  simply  to  maintain  the  siatm  quo;  it  was  urged  that  far 
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more  danger  ariBea  to  the  rights  of  property  from  Buch  frequent  cases 
of  wrongful  appropriation,  than  from  any  theoretical  interference  with 
the  rights  of  lords  of  manors,  by  iiieisting  upon  the  maintenance  of 
commons  in  their  existing  state. 

The  Home  Secretaiy  reasted  all  these  proposals,  upon  the  usual 
clap-trap  argument  that  they  interfered  with  rights  of  property. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  he  would  be  glad  enough  to  secure  the 
object  in  view,  if  a  "formula  "  could  be  devised  which,  under  a  suffi- 
ciently plausible  pretence,  would  indirectly  eflFect  the  purpose.  The 
nearest  approach  to  such  a  *'  foixQula  "  was  a  clause  in  the  Commons 
Act  which  enables  local  authoritiesj  in  respect  of  commons  near  to'WTiB, 
to  buy  any  lands  or  premises,  ha\'iDg  rights  of  common  attached,  and 
to  hold  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  such  commons  open.  In 
other  words,  a  local  authority,  not  ha\dng  a  cemetery,  may  purchase 
land  giving  it  the  same  kind  of  power,  which  the  Coi-poration  of 
Loudon  possessed  by  virtue  of  its  now  famous  burying  ground.  The 
clause  may  be  useful  in  the  hands  of  an  active  corporation,  but  is 
not  likely  to  frighten  or  deter  the  unsleeping  spirit  of  enclosure.  A 
more  recent  private  Act,  obtained  by  the  Cori>oration  of  London  in  the 
past  session,  carries  this  idea  much  further.  It  empowei-s  the  Corpora- 
tion, m  respect  of  any  common  within  twenty-eight  miles  of  London, 
to  enter  into  agreement  with  any  persons  for  the  aseeiiiion  or  protection 
of  any  rights  affecting  the  common,  with  the  object  of  keeping  such 
place  open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  pubhc ;  and  it  may  contribute  to 
this  object  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  dues  levied  from  the  metage  of 
grain.  Here  then  is  a  formula  almost  equal  to  the  object  in  view* 
Money  raised  by  taxation  from  the  people  of  London  may,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  old  laws  against  champerty  and  maintenance,  be  used  to 
promote  and  sustain  litigation  against  the  lord  of  any  common  within  a 
very  wide  circle  round  the  metropolis,  who  may  venture  to  enclose  such 
comnion.  What  lord  of  a  manor  will  be  bold  enough  in  future  to 
attempt  enclosure  in  the  face  of  such  a  provision^  backed  by  the  long 
purse  of  the  Corporation  of  London?  Snch  a  provision  extended  to 
other  corpomtions,  and  to  County  Boards,  would  indirectly  effect 
throughout  the  country  what  is  directly  refused. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Corporation  of  London,  armed  with  thi^ 
clause,  will  settle  schemes  for  the  management  and  regulation  of  all 
the  principal  Commons  within  the  prescribed  area;  a  task  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  but  not  beyond  the  power  or  unworthy  of  such  a 
CorporatioUj  and  one  which,  if  pursued,  will  greatly  strengthen  it  in 
the  estimation  of  the  pubHc*  It  is  not  the  le^  matter  for  surprise, 
that  the  Legislature  which  will  go  thus  far,  and  by  a  device  so 
transparent,  indirectly  effect  an  object  which  all  desire,  should  hesitate 
to  act  more  directly,  and  declare  that  aU  enclosures  of  commons  or 
reputed  commons  shall  in  the  future  be  illegal,  unless  previously 
sanctioned  by  Parliament.    There  is  not  another  legislature  in  Europe 
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vbidi  would  hesitate  to  paas  snch  a  measure.  Bat  in  EDgland  changeB 
which  touch  in  the  most  remote  degree  upon  property  are  effected 
oidy  by  circuitous  methods,  and  bj  erubterfuges  such  as  I  have  described. 
The  fight  for  Eppiug  Forest  and  the  other  London  Commons  has  ex- 
tended over  nearly  twenty  years.  Success  has  resulted  not  only  iu  saving 
those  attacked,  but  in  contributing  to  the  safety  of  other  commons 
througfa  the  device  I  have  explained.  But  it  may  be  many  years 
before  the  effect  of  it  is  appreciated,  and  before  even  earnest  and  weD- 
meaning  statesmen  are  able  to  dispense  with  formulas,  with  which  they 
may  deceive  themselves  and  their  clients,  but  which  will  not  be  mis- 
interpreted  in  the  future  by  jurists  or  historians. 

G.  Shaw  Lefevbb. 


THE  PHOENICIANS  IN  GREECE. 


HERODOTUS  begins  Mb  history  by  relating  how  Phoenician  traders 
brought  *' Egyptian  and  Assyrian  wares*'  to  Argos  and  other 
parts  of  Greece,  in  those  remote  days  when  the  Greeks  were  still 
waiting  to  receive  the  elements  of  their  culture  from  the  more  ci\nlized 
East.  His  account  was  derived  from  Persian  and  Phoenician  sources, 
but,  it  would  seem,  w^as  accepted  by  his  contemporaries  with  the  same 
nnquestioning  confidence  as  by  himself.  The  behef  of  Herodotus 
was  shared  by  the  scholars  of  Europe  after  the  revival  of  learning,  and 
there  were  none  among  them  who  doubted  that  the  civilization  of 
ancient  Greece  had  been  brought  from  Asia  or  Egj^pt,  or  from  both. 
Hebrew  was  regarded  as  the  primaeval  language,  and  the  Hebrew 
records  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  history ;  just  as  the  Greek  vocabu- 
lary, tliereforCj  was  traced  back  to  the  Hebrew  lexicon,  the  legends  of 
primitive  Greece  were  believed  to  be  the  echoes  of  Old  Testament 
history.  Ex  Orients  Imv  was  the  motto  of  the  inquirer,  and  the  key  to 
all  that  was  dark  or  doubtful  in  the  mythology  and  history  of  Hellas 
was  to  be  found  in  the  monuments  of  the  Oriental  world. 

But  the  age  of  Creuzer  and  Rrj-ant  w^as  succeeded  by  an  age  of 
scepticism  and  critical  investigation,  A  reaction  set  in  against  the 
attempt  to  force  Greek  thought  and  culture  into  an  Asiatic  mould* 
The  Greek  scholar  was  repelled  by  the  tasteless  insipidity  and  barbaric 
exuberance  of  the  East;  ho  contrasted  the  works  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  of  Sopliocles  and  Plato,  with  the  monstrous  creations  of 
India  or  Egypt,  and  the  con\nction  gi'ew  strong  within  him  that  the 
Greek  could  never  have  learnt  his  fii'st  lessons  of  civilization  in  such  a 
school  as  this.  Between  the  East  and  the  West  a  sharp  line  of  division 
was  drawn,  and  to  look  for  the  origin  of  Greek  culture  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  Greece  itself  came  to  be  regarded  almost  as  sacrilege.  Greek 
mythology,  so  far  from  being  an  echo  or  caricature  of  Biblical  history 
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and  Oriental  mysticifim,  was  pronounced  to  be  eelf-evolved  and  inde- 
p^dent,  and  K,  0.  Miiller  could  deny  without  contradiction  the  Asiatic 
origin  even  of  the  myth  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis,  where  the  name  of 
the  Semitic  smi'-god  seems  of  itself  to  indicate  ite  source.  The  Phcenician 
traders  of  Herodotus,  like  the  royal  maiden  they  carried  away  from 
Argos,  were  banished  to  the  nebulous  region  of  rationahstic  fable. 

Along  with  this  reaction   against  the  Orientalizing  school  which 

could  see  in  Greece  nothing  but  a  deformed  copy  of  Eastern  wisdom 

went   another  reaction  against  the  conception  of  Greek  mythology 

on  which  the  labom-s  of  the  Orlentahzing  school  had  been  based.     Key 

after  key  had  been  applied  to  Greek  mythology,  and  all  in  vain ;  the 

iock  had  refused  to  turn.     The  light  w^hich  had  been  supposed  to 

Come  from  the  East  had  turned  out  to  be  but  a   \\nll'0*-the-wi8p ; 

neither  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  nor  the  Eg}'ptiaii  hieroglypliics  had 

solved  the  problem  presented  by  the  Greek  myths.     And  the  Greek 

lolar,  in  despair,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  was 

>luble ;  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  accept  the  fact-s  as  they  were 

Bt  before  him,  to  classify  and  repeat  the  %vondrou8  tales  of  the  Greek 

>et8,  but  to  leave  their  origin  unexplained.     This  is  practically  the 

position  of  Grote ;  he  is  content  to  show  that  all  the  parts  of  a  myth  hang 

loeely  together,  and  that  any  attempt  to  extmct  history  or  philosophy 

rom  it  must  be  arbitmry  and  futile.     To  deprive  a  myth  of  its  kernel 

id  soul,  and  call  the  dry  husk  that  is  left  a  historical  fact,  is  to  mistake 

the  conditions  of  the  problem  and  the  nature  of  mythology. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  science  of  comparative  mythology 

tepped  in*     Grote  had  shown  that  we  cannot  look  for  histoiy  in 

ayihology,  but  he  had  given  up  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  this 

aythology   as  a  hopeless  task.      The   same  comparative    method, 

tiowever,  which  has  forced  nature  to   disclose  her  secrets  has  also 

Ipenetrated  to  the  sources  of  mythologj^  itself.     The  Greek  myths, 

fEke  the  myths  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  are  the  forgotten 

land  misinterpreted  records  of  the  beliefs  of  primitive  man,  and  of  liis 

[earliest  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature.    Restore  the 

original  meaning  of  the  language  wherein  the  myth  is  clothed,  and 

le  origin  of  the  myth  is  found.    Myths,  in  fact,  are  the  words  of  a  dead 

inguage  to  which  a  wrong  sense  has  been  given  by  a  false  method  of 

lecipherment.    A  myth,  rightly  explained,  will  tell  us  the  behefs,  the 

feelings,  and  the  knowledge  of  those  among  whom  it  first  grew  up  j 

for  the  evidences  and  momimenta  of  history  we  mu^t  look  elsewhere. 

But  there  is  an  old  proverb  that  "  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire." 

The  w^ar  of  Troy  or  the  beleaguennent  of  Thebes  may  be  but  a 

epedtiun  of  the  time-worn  story  of  the  battle  waged  by  the  bright 

)weiB  of  day  round  the  battlements  of  heaven ;  but  there  must  have 

Ben  some  reason  why  this  story  should  have  been  speciaUy  locahzed 

tlie  Troad  and  at  Thebes.      Most  of  the  Greek  myths  have  a 

"background  in  space  and  time ;  and  for  this  background  there  must 
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be  some  historical  cause.  The  cause,  however,  if  it  is  to  be  discovered 
at  all,  mufit  be  discovered  by  means  of  those  evidences  which  will 
alone  satisfy  the  critical  historian.  The  locahzation  of  a  myth  is 
merely  an  indication  or  sign-post  pointing  out  the  direction  in  which 
he  is  to  look  for  Mb  factfj.  If  Greek  warriom  had  never  fought  in  the 
plains  of  Troy,  we  maybe  pretty  sure  that  the  poems  of  Homer  would 
not  have  brought  Akhilles  and  Agamemnon  under  the  walls  of  Ihum, 
If  Phoenician  traders  had  exercised  no  influence  on  primfcval  Greece, 
Greek  legend  would  have  contained  no  references  to  them. 

But  even  the  myth  itself^  when  rightly  questioned,  may  be  made  to 
yield  some  of  the  fact«  upon  which  the  concluBions  of  the  liistorian 
are  based.  We  now  know  fairly  well  what  ideas,  usages,  and  proper 
names  have  an  Aryan  stamp  upon  them,  and  what,  on  the  other  hand^ 
belong  rather  to  the  Semitic  world.  Now  there  is  a  certain  portion  of 
Greek  mythology  which  bears  but  httle  relationship  to  the  mythology 
of  the  kindred  Aryan  tribes,  while  it  connects  itself  very  closely  with 
the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Semitic  race.  Human  sacrifice  is  very 
possibly  one  of  these,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  two  at  leajst  of  the  legends 
which  speak  of  human  sacrifice — those  of  Athamas  and  Busiris— are 
associated,  the  one  %vitli  the  Phoenicians  of  Thebes,  the  other  vn\h.  the 
Phoenicians  of  the  Egyptian  Delta.  The  whole  cycle  of  myths  grouped 
about  the  name  of  Herakles  points  as  clearly  to  a  Semitic  source  as  does 
the  myth  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis;  and  the  extravagant  lamentations 
that  accompanied  the  worship  of  the  Akhfean  Demeter  (Herod,  v.  61) 
come  as  certainly  from  the  East  as  the  oHvCj  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
myrtle,  the  sacred  symbols  of  Athena,  of  Hera,  and  of  Aphrodite,* 

Comparative  mythology  has  thus  given  us  a  juster  appreciation  of 
the  historical  inferences  we  may  draw  from  the  legends  of  prehistoric 
Greece,  and  has  led  us  back  to  a  recognition  of  the  important  part 
played  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  heroic  age,  Greek  culture,  it  is  true, 
was  not  the  mere  copy  of  that  of  Semitic  Asia,  as  scholars  once  be- 
lieved, but  the  germs  of  it  had  come  in  large  measure  from  an  Oriental 
aeed'plot.  The  conclusions  derived  from  a  scientific  study  of  the 
myths  have  been  confirmed  and  widened  by  the  recent  researches  and 
discoveries  of  arehaaology.  The  spade,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  modern 
instrument  for  reconstnicting  the  histoiy  of  the  past,  and  in  no  depart- 
ment of  history  has  the  spade  been  more  active  of  late  than  in  that  of 
Greece.  From  aU  sides  hght  has  come  upon  that  remote  epoch  around 
which  the  mists  of  a  fabulous  antiqiiity  had  already  been  folded  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus  i  from  the  islands  and  shores  of  ih^  /Egean, 
from  the  tombs  of  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine,  nay,  even  from  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  have  the  materials  been 
exhumed  for  sketchuig  in  something  like  clear  outline  the  origin  and 
growth  of  Greek  civilization.     From  nowhere,  however,  have  more  im- 

*  S«e  E,  Cnrtiug :  Die  griechisclie  G5tterlehre  vom  gescliichtlicheti  Standptmktj  in 
Pf0\^$tvsche  JijkhihiUhir,  X3xd.  pp.  1—17.     1875. 
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revelations  been  derived  than  from  the  excavations  at  Mykenae 

and  Spata,  near  Athens^  and  it  is  with  the  evidence  furnished  by  theee 

that  I  now  propose  mainly  to  deaL     A  personal  inspection  of  the  sites 

.mxA  the  objects  fonnd  upon  them  has  convinced  me  of  the  ground- 

4eeBne8s  of  the  doubts  which  have  been  thrown  out  against  their 

^^ntiquity,  as  well  as  of  the  intercourse  and  connection  to  which  they 

testify  with  the  great  empires  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,     Mr,  Poole 

Iia0  lately  pointed  out  %vhat  materials  are  furnished  by  the  Egyptian 

monuments  for  determining  the  age  and  character  of  the  antiquities 

of  Mykenas.*     I  would  now  draw  attention  to  the  far  clearer  and 

laaore  tangible  materials  afforded  by  Assyrian  art  and  history. 

Two  facts  must  first  be  kept  well  in  view.  One  of  these  is  the 
i5emitic  origin  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  Phoenician  alphabet, 
originally  derived  from  the  alphabet  of  the  Egyptian  hierogh'phicR, 
and  imported  into  their  mother-countTy  by  the  Phoenician  settlers  of 
the  Delta,  was  brought  to  Greece,  not  probably  by  the  Phoenicians  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  but  by  the  Aramaeans  of  the  Gulf  of  Antioch,  whose 
nouns  ended  with  the  same  **  emphatic  aleph  **  that  we  seem  to  find  in 
the  Greek  names  of  the  lettei'S,  alpha,  beta,  gamma  (cfamfa).  Before  the 
introduction  of  the  simpler  Phoenician  alphabet,  the  inhabitants  of 
I  *Aaa  Minor  and  the  neighbouring  islands  appear  to  have  used  a 
syllabary  of  some  seventy  characters,  which  continued  to  be  employed 
in  conservative  Cypnis  down  to  a  very  late  date ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
know  at  present^  the  Greeks  of  the  mainland  were  unacquainted  with 
^writing  before  the  Aramaeo-Phoenicians  had  tanght  them  their  pho- 
netic symbols-  The  oldest  Greek  inscriptions  are  probably  those  of 
Thera,  now  Santorin,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  been  settled  from 
time  immemorial;  and  as  the  forms  of  the  characters  found  in  them  do 
not  differ  very  materially  from  the  forms  used  on  the  famous  Moabite 
StODe,  we  may  infer  that  the  alphabet  of  Kadmus  was  1>rought  to  the 
West  at  a  date  not  very  remote  from  that  of  ilesha  and  Aliab,  perhaps 
about  800  B.C.  W^e  may  notice  that  Thera  was  an  island  and  a 
Phoenician  colony,  and  it  certainly  seems  more  probable  that  the 
alphabet  was  carried  to  the  mainland  from  the  islands  of  the  i^^gean 
than  that  it  was  disseminated  from  the  inland  Phoenician  He! tlement  at 
Thebes,  as  the  old  legends  affirmed.  In  any  case,  the  introduction  of 
the  alphabet  implies  a  considerable  amoimt  of  civilizing  foi-ce  on  the 
part  of  those  from  whom  it  was  borrowed ;  the  teachei's  from  whom 
an  illiterate  people  learns  the  art  of  writing  are  generally  teachers  from 
whom  it  has  pre\noualy  learnt  the  other  elements  of  social  culture, 
A  barbarous  tribe  will  use  its  muscles  in  the  service  of  art  before  it 
will  use  its  brains ;  the  smith  and  engraver  precede  the  scribe.  If, 
therefore,  the  Greeks  were  unacquainted  with  writing  before  the  ninth 
century  B,c,,  objects  older  than  that  period  may  be  expected  to  exhibit 
clear  traces  of  Phoenician  influence,  though  no  traces  of  writing. 
*  CoimMFORiAT  Bktisw,  Jamiaty,  1378. 
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The  other  foot  to  which  I  allude  is  the  exiBtence  of  pottery  of  the 
same  material  and  pattern  on  all  the  prehiBtoric  sites  of  the  Greek 
world,  however  %videly  separated  they  may  be.  We  find  it,  fo 
instance,  atMykenas  and  Tiryns,  at  Tanagra  and  Athens,  in  Rhodes, 
in  Cyprus,  and  in  Theraj  w^hile  I  picked  up  fipecimens  of  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Treasuiy  of  Jlinyas  and  on  the  site  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Orchomenus.  The  clay  of  which  it  is  composed  is  of  a  drab  colour 
derived,  perhaps  in  all  instances,  from  the  volcanic  soil  of  Thera  and 
Mek)8»  and  it  is  ornamented  with  geometrical  and  other  patterns  in 
black  and  maroon-red.  After  a  time  the  patterns  become  more  com- 
plicated and  artistic ;  flowers,  animal  forms,  and  eventually  human 
fignrcB,  take  the  place  of  simple  hnes,  and  the  pottery  gradually  passes 
into  that  known  as  Corinthian  or  Phoeniko-Grcek.  It  needs  but  little 
experience  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  this  early  pottery  from  the  red 
ware  of  the  later  Hellenic  period* 

Phoenicia,  Keft  as  it  was  called  by  the  Egyptians,  had  been  brought 
into  relation  with  the  monarchy  of  the  Nile  at  a  remote  date,  and 
among  the  Semitic  settlers  in  the  Delta  or  *'  Isle  of  Caphtor  '*  must 
have  been  natives  of  Sidon  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  the  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth dynasties  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  Mesopotamia  and  placed 
Egyptian  garrisons  in  Palestine,  A  tomb-painting  of  Thothmes  IIL 
represents  the  Kefa  or  Phoenicians,  clad  in  richly-embroidered  kilts 
and  buslrinSj  and  bringing  their  tribute  of  gold  and  silver  vases  and 
earthenware  cups,  some  in  the  shape  of  annuals  like  the  vases  found 
at  Mykenee  and  elsewhere.  Phoeniciaj  it  %vould  seem,  wtks  already 
celebrated  for  its  goldsmiths*  and  potters'  work,  and  the  ivory  the 
Kefa  are  sometimes  made  to  carry  shows  that  their  commerce  must 
have  extended  far  to  the  east.  As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  BX., 
therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Phoenicians  were  a  great  com- 
mercial people^  trading  between  Aeayria  and  Egypt  and  possessed  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  artistic  skill. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  people  of  this  sort.,  who,  as  we  know  from 
other  sources,  carried  on  a  large  trade  in  slaves  and  purple,  would  have 
been  still  unacquainted  with,  the  seas  and  coasts  of  Greece  where  both 
slaves  and  the  njurex  or  purple-fish  were  most  easily  to  be  obtained. 
Though  the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  unknown  in  Greece  till  the  ninth 
century  B.C.,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  to  find  traces  of 
Phoenician  commerce  and  Phoenician  influence  there  at  least  five 
centuries  before.  And  such  seems  to  be  the  case.  The  excavations 
can-ied  on  in  Thera  by  MM,  Fouque  and  Gorceix,*  in  Rhodes  by  Mr. 
Newton  and  Dr,  Saltzmann,  and  in  various  other  places  such  as 
Megara,  Athens^  and  Melosj  have  been  followed  by  the  explorations 
of  Dr.   SchHtmann  at  Hissarlik,  Tiryns,  and  Mykenee,  of  Genei-al  di 

•  See  Fouqu^'o  Mission  Scientifiqne  t  I'Ue  de  Saatorin  ( Archives  des  Misaions  2*  B^rie, 
iv.  1807);  Gorceix  in  the  Bunetin  de  TEoole  fran^e  d' Athene©,  u 
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lola  in  Cyprus,  and  of  tlie  Arcli£eological  Society  of  Athens  at 
Tanagra  and  Spata. 

The  accnmDlations  of  prehistoric  objects  on  these  sites  all  tell  the 
same  tale,  the  influence  of  the  East,  and  more  especially  of  the  Phoe- 
liicians,  upon  the  growing  civilization  of  early  Greece.  Thus  in  Thera, 
where  a  sort  of  Greek  Pompeii  has  been  preserved  mider  the  lava 
iirhich  once  overwhelmed  it,  we  find  the  rude  stone  hovels  of  its  primi- 
tive inhabitants,  with  roofs  of  wild  olive,  filled  with  the  bones  of  dog^^ 
id  eheep,  and  containing  stores  of  barley,  spelt,  and  cliickpea,  copper 
id  stone  weapons,  and  abundance  of  pottery.  The  latter  is  for  the 
iost  part  extremely  coarse,  but  here  and  there  have  boon  discovered 
of  artistic  workmanship,  wliich  remind  us  of  those  carried  by 
le  Kefa,  and  may  have  been  imported  from  abroad.  Wo  know  from 
the  tombs  found  on  the  island  that  the  Phceuicians  afterwards  settled 
in  Thera  among  a  population  in  the  same  condition  of  civilization  as 
^that  which  had  been  overtaken  by  the  great  volcanic  eruption.  It  was 
rom  these  Phrenician  settlers  that  the  embroidered  dresses  known 
las  Theraean  were  brought  to  Greece  ;  they  were  adoraed  w^ith  animals 
land  other  figures,  similar  to  those  seen  upon  Corinthian  or  Phoeniko- 
FCreek  ware,* 

Now  M.  Fr.  Lenormant  has  pointed  out  that  much  of  the  pottery 

used  by  the  aboriginal  inliabitants  of  Thera  is  ahnost  identical  in  form 

'and  make  with  that  found  by  Dr.  ScUicmaun  at  Ilissarlik,  in  the  Troad, 

and  he  concludes  that  it  must  belong  to  the  same  period  and  the  same 

area  of  civihzation.     There  is  as  yet  little,  if  any,  trace  of  Oriental 

[influence ;  a  fe^v  of  the  clay  vases  from  Thera,  and  some  of  the  gold 

[workmanship  at  Hissarlik,  can  alone  be  refcn*ed,  with  more  or  less 

hesitation,  to  Pho?nician  artists.     We  have  not  yet  reached  the  age 

when  Phor-nician  trade  in  the  West  ceased  to  be  the  sporadic  effort  of 

Iprivate  individuals,  and  when  trading  colonies  were  established  in 

]  different  parts  of  tlie  Greek  world ;  Europe  is  still  unaffected  by  Eastern 

[culture,  and  the  beginnings  of  Greek  art  are  etili  free  from  foreign 

[interference.     It  is  only  in  certain  designs  on  the  terra-cotta  discs, 

[believed  by  Dr,  Schliemann  to  be  spin  die- whorls,  that  we  may  possibly 

detect  rude  copies  of  Babylonian  and  Phoenician  intaglios^ 

Among  all  the  objects  discovered  at  Hissarlik,  none  have  been  more 
diaoiissed  than  the  vases  and  clay  images  in  which  Dr.  Schliemann  saw 
a  repreeentation  of  an  owl-headed  Athena.  What  Dr.  SchUemann 
took  for  an  owl's  head,  however,  is  really  a  rude  attempt  to  imitato  the 
human  face,  and  two  breasts  are  frequently  moulded  in  the  clay  below 
it.  In  many  examples  the  human  countenance  is  unmiBtakable,  and 
in  most  of  the  othem  the  representation  is  less  rude  than  in  the  case  of 
the  8maU  marble  statues  of  Apollo  (?)  found  in  the  Greek  islands,  or 
even  of  the  early  Hellenic  vases  where  the  men  seem  fm-nished  with 
Iho  beaks  of  birds*     But  we  now  know  that  these  curious  vases  are 


•  HeeychiiM,  f.  t.  e^poiov,  ©ijfoii8»rf ;  PoUtur,  Onom*  vii.  iS,  77. 
VOL.  XXXIV.  F 
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not  peculiar  to  tlie  Troad.     Speciraene  of  tliem  have  also  been  meti 
-^'itli  in  CjpruB,  and  io  these  we  can  trace  the  development  of  the  owl-< 
like  head  into  the  more  perfect  portraiture  of  the  human  face.*     In^ 
consei-vative  Cjprus  there  was  not  that  break  with  the  past  whicb^ 
occuixed  in  other  portions  of  the  Greek  world. 

Cyprus,  in  fact,  hiy  midway  between  Greece  and  Phoenicia,  and  wa 
shared  to  tlie  hiBt  between  an  Ar3^an  and  a  Semitic  population.     The 
Phoenician  element  in  the  island  was  strong,  if  not  preponderant  ;^ 
Paphos  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  tlie  Phoenician  Astartre,  and 
the  Phoenician  Kitium,  the  Chittim  of  the  Hebrews,  took  first  rank.f 
among  the  Cyprian  towns.       The  antiqnities  brought  to  hght  by^ 
General   di  Cesnola  are  of   all  ages  and  all  styles — prehistoric  and 
classical,  Phconician  and  Hellenic,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian^and  the- 
various  styles  are  combined  together  in  the  catholic  spirit  tliat  charac-^ 
terized  Phoenician  art, 

Bnt  we  must  pan  so  here  for  a  moment  to  define  more  accm^ately  i 
what  we  mean  by  Phoenician  art.  Strictly  speaking,  Phoenicia  had  nc 
art  of  its  own ;  its  designs  were  borrowed  from  Egypt  and  Assyria 
and  its  artists  went  to  school  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the^ 
Euphrates.  The  Plioenician  combined  and  iro proved  upon  hie  models; 
the  impulse,  the  origination  came  from  abroad ;  the  modification  and 
elaboration  were  his  own.  He  entered  into  other  men's  labours,  and 
made  the  most  of  his  heritage.  The  sphinx  of  Egj-pt  became  Asiatic, ' 
and  in  its  new  form  was  tranpplanted  to  Nineveh  on  the  one  side  and 
to  Greece  on  the  other.  The  rosettes  and  other  patterns  of  the 
Babylonian  cylinders  were  introduced  into  the  handiwork  of  Phoonicia, 
and  so  passed  on  to  the  West,  while  the  hero  of  the  ancient  Chaldean 
epic  became  first  the  Tyrian  Melkarth,  and  then  the  llerakles  of 
Hellas.  It  is  poBsible,  no  doubt,  that  with  all  this  borrowing  there 
was  still  6omothing  that  was  original  in  Phoenician  work ;  such  at  any 
rate  seems  to  be  the  case  w^th  some  of  the  fonns  given  to  the  vases; 
but  at  present  we  have  no  means  of  determioiug  how  far  this  origin- 
ality n)ay  have  extended.  In  Assyi-ia,  indeed,  Phoenician  art  exercised 
a  great  influence  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C, ;  but  it  had 
itself  previously  drawn  its  first  inspiration  from  the  empire  of  the 
Tigris,  and  did  bnt  give  back  the  perfect  blossom  to  those  from  whom 
it  had  received  the  seed.  The  workmanship  of  the  ivories  and  bronze 
bowls  found  at  Nineveh  by  Mr.  Layard  is  thoroughly  Phcenician ;  but 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  the  purely  Assyrian  pavements 
and  bas-reliefs  with  which  the  palaces  were  adorned.  The  Phoenician 
art,  in  fact,  traces  of  which  we  find  from  Assyria  to  Italy,  though 
based  on  both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  models,  owed  far  more  to 
Assyria  than  it  did  to  Egypt,  In  art,  as  in  mythology  and  religion, 
Phoenicia  was  but  a  carrier  and  intermediary  between  East  and  West; 
and  juat  as  the  Greek  legends  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis,  of  Herakles 
*  See,  for  eiamplej  Di  Ceinola's  CypnuB,  pp.  401,  402. 
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and  his  twelve  labonrs,  and  of  the  other  borrowed  heroes  of  Onatital 
etoi-T  came  in  the  first  instance  from  Asf^yria,  so  too  did  that  art  and 
culture  which  Kadmns  the  Phoeuician  handed  on  to  the  Greek  race,     i 

But  Assyria  itself  had  been  equally  an  adapter  and  intennediary.i 
The  Semites  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  liad  bon*owcd  their  culture 
and  civilization  from  the  older  Accadian  race,  with  its  agglutinative 
language,  which  had  preceded  thera  in  the  possession  of  Chaldea.  So 
Blavishly  observant  were  the  Assyrians  of  their  Chaldean  models  that 
in  a  land  where  Hmestone  was  plentiful  they  continued  to  build  their 
palaces  and  temples  of  bricfc,  and  to  ornament  them  with  those 
columns  and  pictorial  representations  which  had  been  first  devised  on 
the  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia.  To  understand  Assyrian  art,  and 
track  it  back  to  Ob  source,  we  must  go  to  the  engraved  gems  and 
ruined  temples  of  prim<Teval  Babylonia.  It  is  true  that  Egypt  may 
have  had  some  influence  on  Assyrian  art  at  the  time  when  the  eigh^ 
teenth  dynasty  had  pushed  its  conquests  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris; 
but  that  influence  does  not  seem  to  have  been  either  deep  or  per- 
manent. Now  the  art  of  Ass3Tia  is  in  great  measure  the  art  of  Phoe- 
nicia, and  that  again  the  art  of  prehistoric  Greece.  Modem  research 
lias  discovered  the  prototype  of  Ilerakles  in  the  hero  of  a  Chaldean  epic 
composed,  it  may  be,  four  thousand  years  ago  ;  it  has  also  discovered 
the  beginnings  of  Greek  columnar  architecture  and  the  germs  of  Greek 
art  in  the  works  of  the  buildere  and  engravers  of  early  Cbaldea. 

"\Mien  first  I  saw,  five  years  ago,  the  famous  sculpture  which  has 
guarded  the  Gate  of  Lions  at  Myken®  for  so  many  centuries,  I  was 
at  once  struck  by  its  Assyrian  character.  The  lions  in  form  and  atti- 
tude belong  to  Assj'Tia,  and  the  pillar  against  which  they  rest  may  be 
seen  in  the  bas-reliefs  brought  fi-om  Nineveh.  Here,  at  all  events, 
there  was  clear  proof  of  Assyrian  influence  ;  the  only  question  was 
whether  that  influence  had  been  earned  through  the  hands  of  the 
Phoenicians  or  had  travelled  along  the  highroad  which  ran  across  Asia 
Minor,  the  second  channel  whereby  the  culture  of  Assyria  could  ha%'e 
been  brought  to  Greece.  The  existence  of  a  similar  sculpture  over  a 
rock-tomb  at  Kumbet  in  Phrygia  might  seem  to  favour  the  latter  view. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr»  SchUemann  have  gone  far  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. The  potteiy  excavated  at  Mykenae  is  of  the  Phcenician  type, 
and  the  clay  of  which  it  is  composed  has  probably  come  from  Thera, 
The  terra-cotta  figures  of  animals  and  more  especially  of  a  goddess 
with  long  robe,  crowned  head,  and  crescent-like  arms,  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  would  identify  with  (^oQtTn^  "^^pv^  «ire  spread  over  the  whole 
area  traversed  by  the  Phoenicians.  Tlie  image  of  the  goddess  in  one 
form  or  another  has  been  found  in  Thera  and  Melos,  in  Naxos  and 
Parog.  in  Ios>  in  Sikinos,  and  in  Anaphos,  and  JL  Lenonnant  has 
traced  it  back  to  Babylonia  and  to  the  Babylonian  representation  of 
the  goddess  Artemis-Nana.*     At  Tanagra  the  image  has  been  found 
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under  two  forme,  both,  however,  made  of  the  same  clay  and  in  the  same 
style  as  the  figures  from  Mykente,  In  one  the  godJesa  is  upright,  as 
at  llyken^e,  with  the  jyolos  on  her  head,  and  the  arms  cither  outspread  or 
folded  over  the  breast ;  in  the  other  she  is  sitting  with  the  anns  crossed. 
,  Now  among  the  gold  ornaments  exhumed  at  Mykenje  are  some  square 
'  pendants  of  gold  which  represent  the  goddess  in  this  sitting  posture,* 
The  animal  forms  most  commonly  met  with  are  those  of  the  lion, 
the  stag,  the  bull,  the  cuttle-fish,  and  the  murex.  The  last  two  point 
unmistakably  to  a  seafaring  race,  and  more  especially  to  those 
Phoenician  sailors  whose  pursuit  of  the  purple-trade  first  brought 
them  into  Greek  seas.  So  far  as  I  know,  neither  the  polypus  nor  the 
murex,  nor  the  butterfly  which  often  accompanies  them,  have  been 
found  in  Assyria  or  Egypt,  and  we  may  therefore  see  in  them  original 
designs  of  Phoenician  art,  Mr,  Newton  has  pointed  out  that  the 
'  outtle-fisli  (like  the  dolphin)  also  occurs  among  the  prehistoric  remains 
from  lalysos  in  Rhodes,  where,  too,  pottery  of  the  same  shape  and 
material  as  that  of  Mykena^  has  been  found,  as  well  as  beads  of  a 
curious  vitreous  substance,  and  rings  in  which  the  back  of  the  chaton 
is  rounded  so  as  to  fit  the  finger.  It  is  clear  that  the  art  of  lalysos 
belongs  to  the  same  age  and  school  as  the  art  of  Mykenas ;  and  as  a 
ecarab  of  Amenophis  IIL  has  been  found  in  one  of  the  lalysian  tombs, 
it  is  possible  that  the  art  may  be  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  century  B.C, 

Now  lalysos  is  not  the  only  Rhodian  town  which  has  yielded  pre- 
historic antiquities.  Caniinie  also  has  been  explored  by  Messrs.  Biliotti 
and  Saltzmann ;  and  while  objects  of  the  same  kmd  and  character  as  those 
of  lalysos  have  been  discovered  there,  other  objects  have  been  found 
by  their  side  which  belong  to  another  and  more  advanced  stage  of  art. 
These  are  vases  of  clay  and  metal^  bronze  bowb,  and  the  like,  wliieh 
not  only  display  high  finish  and  skill  but  are  ornamented  with  the 
clesigTis  characteristic  u?  Pkconician  workmanship  at  Nine\'eb  and  else- 
where. Thus  we  have  zones  of  trees  and  animals,  attempts  at  the 
representation  of  scenery,  and  a  profueion  of  oniament»  while  the 
influence  of  Egypt  is  traceable  in  the  sphinxes  and  scarabs,  which  also 
occur  plentifully.  Here,  therefore,  at  Caminis,  there  is  plain  evidence 
of  a  sudden  introduction  of  finished  Phoenician  art  among  a  people 
whose  art  was  still  rude  and  backward,  although  spiingirig  from  the 
same  genua  as  the  art  of  Phcenicia  itself.  Two  distinct  periods  in 
the  hi.story  of  the  yEgean  thus  seem  to  lie  unfolded  before  us;  one 
in  which  Eastern  influence  was  moi'o  or  less  indirect,  content  to  com- 
municate the  seeds  of  civilization  and  culture,  and  to  import  such 
objects  as  a  barbarous  race  would  piizo ;  and  another  m  which  the 
East  was,  as  it  were,  transpoi-ted  into  the  West,  and  the  development 
of  Greek  art  was  interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  workmen 
and  foreign  beliefs.  This  second  period  was  the  period  of  Phoenician 
colonization  as  distinct  fromthat  of  mere  trading  voyages^ — the  period, 
•  £ee  Scliiiemmji'a  Mycenae  uxkd  Tiryna,  p).  273- 
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ill  fact,  when  Thebes  was  made  a  Phoenician  fortresR,  and  the  Phoe-j 
mciau  alphabet  diffused  throughout  the  Greek  world.  It  is  oiilj  in 
relics  of  the  later  part  of  this  period  that  we  can  look  for  inscriptions 
and  traces  of  writing,  at  least  in  Greece  proper ;  in  the  islands  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Cypriote  syllabaiy  seems  to  have  been  in 
use,  to  be  supei^seded  afterwards  by  the  simpler  alphabet  of  Kadmus. 
For  reasons  presently  to  be  stated,  I  would  distinguish  the  first  period 
by  the  najne  of  Phrygian. 

Througbont  the  whole  of  it,  however,  the  Phoenician  trading  ships 
must  have  formed  the  chief  medium  of  intercourse  between  Asia  and 
Europe.      Proof   of  this  has  been  furnished  by  the  rock  tombs  of 
Spata,  which  have  been  hghted  on  opportunely  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain the  discoveries  at  Mykenae.     Spata  is  about  nine  miles  from 
Athens,  on  the  north-west  spur  of  Hymettos,  and  the  two  tombs 
hitherto  opened  are  cut  in  the  soft  sandstone  rock  of  a  eraall  conical] 
bill.     Both  are  approached  by  king  tunnel-like  entrances,  and  one  of  j 
them  contains  three  chambers,  leading  one  into  the  other,  and  each 
fashioned  after  the  model  of  a  house.     No  one  who  has  seen  the  objects 
unearthed  at  Spata  can  doubt  for  a  moment  then*  close  connection 
with  the  Mykena&an  antiquities.     The  very  moulds  found  at  Slykenm  fit 
the  ornaments  from  Spata,  and  might  easily  have  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  them.     It  is  more  especially  with  the  contents  of  the 
msX\x  tomb  discovered  by  Mr.  Stamataki  in  the  aiceinie  at  Mykena^  after 
Dr.  Schliemann*s  departure^  that  the  Spata  remains  agi^ee  so  remark- 
ably.    But  there  is  a  strong   resemblance  between  them  and  thej 
Mykenaean  antiquities  generally,  in  both  materiah  patterns,  and  chfl 
racter.      The   cuttle-fish  and  the  murex  appear  in  both;   the  same 
curious  spiral  designs,  and  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  shells  or  rudely- 
formed  oxheads ;  the  same  geometrical  patterns;  the  same  class  of 
carved  work.     An  ivory  in  which  a  lion,  of  the  Assyrian  type,  is  de- 
picted as  devouring  a  stag,  is  but  a  reproduction  of  a  similar  design 
met  with  among  the  ohJL^cts  from  Myken£e»  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  same  device,  in  the  same  style   of  art,  may  be  also 
seen  on  a  PhoQuieiau  gem  from  Sardinia.*     Of  still  higher  interest  are  | 
other  ivories,  which,  like  the  antiquities  of  Camirus,  belong  rather  taj 
the  second  than  to  the  firet  period  of  Phoenician  influence.     One  ofl 
these  represents  a  column,  which,  Hko  that  above  the  Gate  of  Lions, 
carries  us  back  to  the  architecture  of  Babylonia,  while  others  exhibit 
the  Egj^tian   sphinx,  as  modified  by  Phoenician  artists.     Thus  the 
handle  of  a  comb  is  divided  into  two  compartments — the  lower  oecu* 
pied  by  three  of  these  sphinxes,  the  upper  by  two  others,  wliich  have 
their  eyes  fixed  on  an  Assyrian  rosette  in  the  middle,!     Similar  sphinxes  ' 
are  engraved  on  a  silver  cup  lately  discovered  at  Palestrina,  bearing 
the  Phoenician  inscription,  in  Phoe^iician  letters,  "  Eshmim-ya  ar,  son 

*  Given  Ly  La  Marmora  in  the  Mi:*moric  della  Beale  AcAdeniia  delle  Scienze  di  Torina 
(1954),  vol.  xiv.  pi-  2,  fig.  03*  f  See  the  *At?-ra:,iK,  1S77,  pL  1* 
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of  AelitaV*  Another  ivory  lias  been  carved  into  the  form  of  a  human 
eide  face,  eunnounted  by  a  tiara  of  four  plaits.  On  the  one  hand  the 
aiTangement  of  the  hah:  of  the  face,  the  whisker  and  beard  forraing  a 
fringe  roiuifl  it,  and  the  two  lips  being  closely  ehorn,  reminds  us  ofj 
what  we  find  at  Paiestrioa;  on  tho  other  hand,  the  head-drees  is  that 
of  the  figures  on  the  sculptured  roclcs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  Hittite 
princes  of  CarcheraiBh.  In  spite  of  tins  Plioeiiician  colouring,  however, 
the  treasures  of  Spata  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Phoeniciari 
period,  if  not  to  that  which  I  have  called  Phiygiau :  there  is  as  yet  no 
eign  of  writing,  no  trace  of  the  use  of  iron.  But  we  seem  to  be  ap- 
proachhig  the  close  of  the  bronze  age  in  Greece — ^to  have  reached  the 
time  %vhen  the  lions  were  sculptured  over  the  chief  gateway  of  Mykense, 
and  the  so-called  treasuries  were  erected  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

Can  any  date  be  assigned,  even  approximately,  to  those  two  periods 
of  Phoemcan  influence  in  Greece?  Can  w©  localize  the  era,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  antiquities  discovered  at  Jlykenfc,  or  fix  the  epoch  at 
which  its  kings  ceased  to  build  its  loiig-enduring  monuments,  and  its 
glory  was  taken  from  it  ?  I  think  an  answer  to  these  questions  may 
be  found  in  a  series  of  engraved  gold  rings  and  prisms  found  upon  its 
site — the  prisms  having  probnbly  once  served  to  ornament  the  neck- 
In  these  we  can  trace  a  gradual  development  of  art,  which  in  timo 
becomes  less  Oriental  and  more  Greek,  and  acc^uires  a  certain  facility 
in  the  representatiun  of  the  human  form. 

Let  us  first  fix  our  attention  on  an  engraved  gold  chaton  found,  not 
in  the  tombs^  but  outside  the  encehif^  among  the  ruins,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  a  house.!  On  this  we  have  a  rude  representation  of  a  figure 
seated  under  a  palm-tree,  with  another  figure  behind  and  three 
more  in  front,  the  foreraoBt  being  of  small  size,  tlie  remaining  two 
couBiderably  taller  and  in  floimced  dresses.  Above  are  the  symbols  of 
the  sun  and  crescent-moon,  and  at  the  side  a  row  of  lions*  heads,  Now 
no  one  who  has  seen  this  chaton,  and  also  had  any  acquaintance  witki 
the  engraved  gems  of  the  archaic  period  of  Babylonian  art,  can  avoid 
being  stnick  by  the  fact  that  the  intaglio  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  latter. 
The  characteristic  workmanship  of  the  Babylonian  gems  is  imitated 
by  punches  made  in  the  gold  which  give  the  design  a  very  curious 
effect.  The  attitude  of  the  figures  is  that  common  on  the  Chaldean 
cylinders  ;  the  owner  stands  m  front  of  the  deity,  of  diminutive  size, 
and  in  the  act  of  adoration,  while  the  priest-s  are  placed  behind  hinu 
The  latter  wear  the  nounced  dresRea  peculiar  to  tho  early  Babylonian 
priests;  and  what  has  been  supposed  to  represent  female  breasts,  is 
realty  a  copy  of  the  way  in  which  the  breast  of  a  man  is  frequently 
portrayed  on    Hie   cylinders4     The    palm-tree,  ivith   its    single  fruit 

♦  Given  in  the  Moniimenti  d.  Istituto  Romano,  1876. 

f  Schliemann :  Mjcenae  and  Tiryna,  p.  530. 

X  See,  for  inBtance.  the  example  given  in  EuwlinBon*8  Ancit-nt  MonarcJiiee  fist  edit.)* 
L  p-  118,  where  the  floimced  priest  hia  what  looks  like  a  woumn*B  breast.  Dancing  boys 
imd  men  in  the  Eagt  still  wear  these  floimces,  which  tire  varionalj  colonred  (ace  Loftus : 
Chatdea  and  Susiana,  p.  22;  George  Snjitli:  Aeajriim  Discoveriee^  p.  130), 
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hanging  on  the  left  Bide,  ib  characterietically  Babylonian ;  so  also  are 
the  eymbok  that  encircle  the  engraving,  the  Bun  and  moon  and 
lions'  heads.  The  cbaton  of  another  gold  ring,  found  on  the  same 
spot,  is  coyered  mth  sicnilar  animal  heads.  This,  again,  is  a  copy  of 
early  Babylonian  art,  in  which  such  designs  were  not  nnfrequent, 
though,  as  they  were  afterwards  imitated  by  both  Assyrian  and 
Cyprian  engravers,  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  the  agree- 
ment.* The  artistic  position  and  age  of  the  other  ring,  however^ 
admits  of  little  doubt.  The  archaic  period  of  Babylonian  art  may  be 
said  to  close  with  the  rise  of  Assyria  in  the  fourteenth  century  BX»;  and 
though  archaic  Babylonian  intaglios  continued  to  be  imported  into  the 
West  down  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were 
imitated  by  Western  artists  after  the  latter  had  become  acquainted  with 
better  and  more  attractive  models,  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  two 
rings  may  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  archaic  Babylonian  power  in 
western  Asia,  a  period  that  begins  with  the  victurit^  of  Naram-Siu 
in  Palestine  in  the  seventeenth  century  B*0*  or  earUer,  and  ends  with 
the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  Assyrians  and  the  cstabliBhment  of 
Assyrian  supremacy.  Tliis  is  also  the  period  to  which  I  am  inclined 
lo  refer  the  introduction  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Greelts  of  the 
cohmm  and  of  certain  geometrical  patterns,  wliich  had  their  first  home 
in  Babylonia.t  The  lentoid  gems  with  their  rude  intaglios,  found 
in  the  islands,  on  the  site  of  HersBum,  in  the  tombs  of  Mykena^  and 
ebewhere,  belong  to  the  same  age,  and  point  back  to  the  loamy  plain 
of  Babylonia  where  stone  was  rare  and  precious,  and  whence,  conse- 
quently, the  art  of  gem-cutting  was  spread  through  the  ancient 
^orld.  Wo  can  thus  understand  the  existence  of  artistic  designs 
and  other  evidences  of  civilizing  influence  among  a  people  who 
were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron.  The  early  Chaldean 
Empire,  in  spite  of  the  culture  to  which  it  had  attained,  was  still 
in  the  bronze  age ;  iron  was  almost  unknown,  and  it^  tools  and 
weapons  were  fashioned  of  stone,  bone,  and  bronze.  Had  the  Greeks 
and  the  Pht;enicians  before  them  received  their  fii^at  les^yons  in  culture 
from  Egypt  or  from  Asia  Minor,  where  the  IChalybes  and  other  allied 
tribes  had  worked  in  iron  from  time  immemorial,  they  would  probably 
have  received  this  metal  at  the  same  time.  But  neither  at  UissarUk 
nor  at  Mykense  is  there  any  trace  of  an  iron  age. 

The  second  period  of  Western  artandcivihzation  is  represented  by 
some  of  the  objects  found  at  ilykenm  in  the  tombs  themselves.  Tho 
intagUos  have  ceased  to  be  Babylonian,  and  have  become  markedly 


•  See,  for  example.  L&yard  :  Ninereh  and  Babylon,  pp.  604,  (J06 ;  Di  Cesnok  :  Cyprus, 
''*  No.  7i  pK  32,  No,  19.    A  copy  of  the  Mykenieaii  engraTiiig  ia  given  in  8chlieiimmi*B 

JUi4  Tiryns,  pL  631. 
,  Hore  eepeciaUy  tha  exampl<»  in  Eawlin&on*B  Ancient  Monarcbies,  iii.  p.  403.  &nd 
L  4ia.    ForMylcenoeaa  exumplea  see  Schliemann's  Mykcnfo  and  Tiryna,  ppL  140,  152, 
Ac-     Somie  of  the  more  pe^nliiir  patterns  from  Myken^e  rr^  -  ' '    '^  e  forma  aiaimied  by 
the  "  Hatimthite"  hieroglyphics  in  the  unpublished  insei  ie-l  by  Mr*  Georgo 

Smith  frvm  the  back  of  a  mutilated  statue  at  Jembliifi  ^^ ..^ush;. 
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Assyrian*  First  of  all  we  have  a  IiuntiDg  Bcene,  a  favourite  Bubject 
-with  AsByriao  aiiisfSj  but  quite  UDlaiowii  to  geniiine  Hellenic  art. 
The  disposition  of  the  figuieB  is  tliat  usual  in  Aseyriaii  sculpture,  and, 
like  the  Assyrian  king,  the  Liintsman  is  represented  as  riding  in  a 
chariot.  A  cuinparison  of  this  hunting  sceue  with  the  bas-reliefs  on 
the  tombstones  which  stood  o%"er  the  graves  shows  that  they  belong 
to  the  fiame  age,  while  the  spiral  ornamentation  of  the  stones  is 
essentially  Assyrian.  Equally  Assyrian,  though  better  engraved,  is  a 
lion  on  one  of  the  gold  prisms,  which  might  have  been  cut  by  an 
Assyrian  workman,  so  tme  is  it  to  its  Oriental  model,  and  after  tliis  I 
would  place  the  rt presentation  of  a  struggle  between  a  man  (perhaps 
Herakles)  and  a  lion,  in  which,  though  the  lion  and  attitude  of  the  com- 
batants are  Assyrian,  the  man  is  no  longer  the  Assyrian  hero  Gisdhubar, 
but  a  figure  of  more  Western  typo.  In  another  intaglio,  represeiitiug  a 
fight  between  aimed  wamors,  the  art  has  ceased  to  be  Assj-rian,  and  is 
struggliDg  to  become  native.  We  seem  to  be  approaching  the  period 
when  Greece  gave  over  walldng  in  Eastern  leading-strings,  and  began 
to  step  forward  firmly  without  help.  As  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
tombs  within  the  enceinte  are  of  older  date  than  the  Treasuries  out- 
side the  Acropolis,  or  the  Gate  of  Lions  which  belongs  to  the  same  age, 
it  is  plain  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  time  when  Assyro- 
Phoenician  influence  began  to  dechne  in  Greece.  The  lions  above  the 
gate  would  alone  be  proof  to  the  contrary. 

But,  in  fact,  Phoenician  influence  continued  to  be  felt  up  to  the  end 
of  the  seventh  centuiy  B.C<  Passing  by  tlie  so-called  Corinthian  vases, 
or  the  antiquitieB  exhumed  by  General  di  Cesnola  in,  Cyprus,  where  the 
Phoenician  clement  was  strong,  we  have  numerous  evidences  of  the 
fact  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  Two  objects  of  bronze  discovered  at 
Olympia  may  bo  specially  signalized.  One  of  these  is  an  oblong 
plate,  narrower  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  ornamented  with  repousse 
work,  and  divided  into  four  compartments.  In  the  fii'st  compartmeiit 
are  figures  of  the  nondescript  birds  so  often  seen  on  the  '*  Corinthian '^ 
pottery  ;  in  the  next  come  two  Assyrian  gryphons  standing,  as  usual, 
foce  to  face  ;  wliile  the  third  represents  the  contest  of  Herakles  with 
the  Kentaur,  thoroughly  Oriental  in  design.  The  Kentaur  lias  a 
human  forefront,  covered,  however,  with  haii' ;  bis  tail  is  abnormally 
long,  and  a  tln^ee-branched  tree  rises  behind  him.  The  fourth  and 
largest  compartment  contahis  the  figure  of  the  Asiatic  goddess  with 
the  four  wings  at  the  back,  and  a  lion,  held  by  the  hind  leg,  in  either 
hand.  The  face  of  the  goddess  is  in  profile.  The  whole  design  is 
Assyro-Phamician,  and  is  exactly  reproduced  on  some  square  gold 
plates,  intended  probably  to  adorn  the  breast,  presented  to  the  Louvre 
by  the  Due  de  Luyncs.  The  other  object  to  which  I  refeixed  is  a 
bronze  dish,  ornamented  on  the  inside  with  repomsj  work  which  at 
first  Right  looks  Eg}^>tian,  but  is  really  that  Phoenician  modification  of 
Egyptian  art  bo  common  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C.    An 
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inscription  m  the  Aramaic  characters  of  the  so-called  Sidonian  branch 
of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  is  cut  on  the  outside, and  reads:  ** Belong- 
ing to  Neger,  eon  of  Miga."*  As  the  word  used  for  "  eon ''  is  the 
Aramaic  har  and  not  the  Phoenician  ien,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
owner  of  the  dish  had  come  from  northern  Syria,  It  is  interesting  to 
id  a  fiilv'er  cup  embossed  with  precisely  the  fc^ame  kind  of  design,  and 
30  bearing  an  inscription  m  Phoenician  letters,  among  the  treasures 
discovered  in  a  tomb  at  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Prajneste,  more  than  a 
year  ago.  This  inecription  is  even  briefer  than  the  other:  "Eshmun- 
ya'ar  son  of  *Ashta,"t  where,  though  hen  is  employed,  the  father  s  name 
has  an  Aramaic  form.  Helbig  would  refer  these  Italian  specimens  of 
Phoenician  skill  to  the  Carthaginian  epoch,  partly  on  the  ground  that  an 
African  species  of  ape  seems  sometimes  represented  on  them;{  in  this 
case  they  might  be  as  late  as  the  fifth  centuiy  before  the  Christian  era. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  period  of  Phoenician  influence, 
Phoenicia  and  the  Phcenician  colonies  were  not  the  only  channel  by 
which  the  elements  of  Assyrian  culture  foimd  their  way  into  the  West, 
The  monuments  and  religious  behefs  of  Asia  Minor  enable  us  to  trace 
their  progress  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  ranges  of  the 
Taurus,  through  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia,  to  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
the  jEgean.  The  near  affinity  of  Greek  and  Phrygian  is  recognized 
©Ten  by  Plato  ;§  the  legends  of  Midas  and  Gordius  formed  part  of 
Greek  mytliology,  and  the  royal  house  of  Mykenae  was  made  to  come 
with  all  its  wealth  from  the  golden  sands  of  the  Paktolus ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  cult  of  Ma,  of  Attys,  or  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis 
points  back  to  an  Assyrian  origin.  The  sculptures  found  by  Perrot|| 
and  Texier  constitute  a  link  between  the  prehistoric  art  of  Greece 
and  that  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  spiral  ornaments  that  mark  the  antiquities 
of  Mykenae  are  repeated  on  the  royal  tombs  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  the 
rains  of  Sardis,  where  once  ruled  a  dynasty  derived  by  Greek 
nrriters  from  Kin  us  or  Nineveh,  ''  the  son  of  Bel,'*  the  grandson  of 
the  Assyrian  Herakles,f  may  yet  pour  a  flood  of  light  on  the  earher 
history  of  Greece.  But  it  was  rather  in  the  first  period,  which  I  have 
termed  Phrygian,  than  m  the  second,  that  tlie  influence  of  Asia  Minor 
urae  strongest.  The  figure  of  the  goddess  riding  on  a  leopard,  with 
mural  crown  and  peaked  shoes,  on  the  rock-tablets  of  Pterium,**  is 
borrowed  rather  from  the  cylinders  of  early  Babylonia  than  from  the 
sculptures  of  Assyria;  and  the  Uissarhk  collection  connects  itself 
more  with  the  primitive  antiquities  uf  Santorin  than  with  the  later  art 
af  MykeniB  and  Cyprus.  We  have  already  seen,  however,  the  close 
relationship  that  exists  between  some  of  the  objects  excavated  at 
ilykena^  and  what  we  may  call  the  pre-Phoenician  art  of  lalysos,— 


•  LNGE  .  BE  .  MIGA\  {  Annali  d.  Ifitituto  Romano,  1S76. 

t  ASHMNYA'B  .  BNA*  SHTA,  §  Kratylus,  410  a. 

II  Ezplor&tion  Archeologiqiio  do  la  Gain tte  et  de  la  Bithrnie. 

T  See  Hecodotus,  i.  7^  **  Teuer :  Descripti^jn  d^.*  I'Ame  Miaeurej  i.  1^  pL  73. 
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that  is  to  Bay,  tho  objects  in  which  the  influence  of  the  East  is 
io direct,  and  not  direct.  The  discovery  of  metallurgy  is  asBociated 
with  Dodona,  whore  the  oracle  long  continued  to  be  heard  in  the  ring 
of  a  copper  chaldron,  and  whore  M-  Karapanoa  has  found  bronze 
plates  with  the  geometrical  and  circulaT  patterns  which  distinguish  the 
earheat  art  of  Greece;  now  Dodona  is  the  seat  of  primaival  Greek 
ci^alization,  the  land  of  the  Selloi  or  Helloi,  of  the  Gmioi  themselves, 
and  of  Pelasgian  Zens,  while  it  is  to  the  north  that  the  legends  of  Or- 
pheus, of  MuBfcuSj  and  of  other  early  civilize rs  looked  back.  But  oven 
at  Dodona  we  may  detect  traces  of  Asiatic  mflnence  in  the  part 
played  there  by  the  doves,  as  well  as  in  the  stoiy  of  Deucalion's 
deluge,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  not  too  rash  to  conjecture  that  even 
before  the  days  of  Phamician  enterprise  and  barter,  an  echo  of  Baby- 
lonian civilization  had  reached  Greece  through  the  medium  of  Asia 
Minor,  whence  it  was  carried,  partly  across  the  bridge  formed  by  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  partly  through  the  mainland  of  Thrace 
and  Epirus,  The  Hittites,  with  their  capital  at  Carcheraieh,  seem  to 
have  been  the  centre  from  which  this  borrowed  ci\'i!izati on  was  spread 
northward  and  westward.  Here  was  the  home  of  the  art  which  cha- 
racteriiies  Asia  Minor,  and  we  have  only  to  compare  the  bas*relief  of 
Ptorium  with  the  rock  sculptures  found  by  Mr,  Davis  associated  with 
llama  thite'"  hieroglyplucs  at  Ibreer,  m  Lycaonia,*  to  see  how  intimate 
is  the  connection  between  the  two.  These  hieroglyphics  were  the  stiU 
undeciphered  writing  of  the  Hittite  tribes,  and  if,  as  eeeras  possible, 
the  Cypriote  syllabary  were  derived  from  them,  they  would  be  a  testi- 
mony to  the  western  spread  of  Hittite  influence  at  a  very  early  epoch. 
The  Cypriote  characters  adopted  into  the  alphabets  of  Lycia  and 
Karia,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  the  same  characters  on  a  hone  and 
some  of  the  terra-cotta  discs  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik, 
go  to  show  that  tliis  influence  would  have  extended,  at  any  rate,  to  the 
coasts  of  the  sea. 

The  traces  of  Egyptian  hifluence,  on  the  contraiy,  are  few  and  faint. 
No  doubt  the  Phcenician  alphabet  was  ultimately  of  Egyptian  origin 
no  doubt,  too,  that  certain  elementB  of  Phoenician  aii  were  borrowed 
from  Egypt,  but  before  these  were  handed  on  to  the  West,  they  had 
first  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  Phoenician  settlers  in  the  Delta 
and  in  Canaan*  The  intluence  exercised  immediately  by  Egypt  upon 
Greece  belongs  to  the  historic  period ;  the  legends  which  saw  an  Egyptian 
*migrant  in  Kekrops  or  an  Egyptian  colony  in  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
were  fables  of  a  late  date.  Whatever  intercourse  existed  between 
Egypt  and  Greece  in  the  prehistoric  period  was  carried  on,  not  by  the 
Egyptians,  but  by  the  Ph<x;nicians  of  the  Delta ;  it  was  they  who 
brought  the  scarabs  of  a  Tliothmes  or  an  Amenophis  to  the  islands  of 
the  iEgean,  like  their  descendants  afterwards  in  Italy,  and  the  proper 
names  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
*  TrwuactionB  of  tKe  Society  of  Bitolieal  Archux>logyi  iv.  2,  1876. 
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teenth  dyxsaetieB,  which  certain  Egyptologists  have  identified  with  those 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  belong  rather,  I  believe,  to  Libyan  and 
Semitic  tribes/  Like  the  sphinxes  at  Spata,  the  indications  of  inter- 
ectttrse  with  Egypt  met  with  at  Mykeuaa  prove  nothing  more  than  the 
wide  e^ttent  of  Phoenician  commerce  and  the  existence  of  Phoenician 
oolonies  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile*  Ostrich-eggs  covered  wdth  stucco 
doIphiBS  have  been  found  not  only  at  ilykense,  but  also  in  the  grotto 
'  'Uedrara  near  Vulci  in  Italy :  the  Egjrptian  porcelain  excavated  at 
-»;/;:euai  is  painted  to  represent  the  fringed  dress  of  an  Assyrian  or  a 
Phoenician,  not  of  an  Egyptian ;  and  though  a  gold  mask  belonging  to 
Prince  Kha-em-Uas,  and  regembling  the  famous  masks  of  Mykense,  has 
been  brought  to  the  Louvre  from  an  Apia  chamber,  a  similar  mask  of 
small  sixe  was  discovered  last  year  in  a  tomb  on  tlie  site  of  Aradus. 
•  Such  intercourse,  however,  as  existed  between  Greece  and  the  Delta 
must  have  been  very  restricted;  otherwise  we  should  surely  have 
some  specimens  of  writing,  some  traces  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  It 
would  not  have  been  left  to  the  Arameeans  of  Syria  to  introduce  the 
**  Kadmeian  letters'*  into  Greece,  and  Mykenae,  rather  than  Thebee, 
would  have  been  made  the  centre  from  which  they  were  disseminated. 
Indeed,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  even  the  coast  of  Asia  Jfinor,  near 
as  it  was  to  tlio  PhoBniciau  settlements  at  Kamirus  and  elsewhere, 
could  have  held  but  little  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians  of  Egypt 
from  the  fact  that  the  Cypriote  syllabary  was  so  long  in  use  upon  it, 
and  that  the  alphabets  afterwards  employed  were  derived  only  in- 
directly from  the  Phoauieian  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek* 

One  point  more  now  alone  needs  to  be  noticed.     The  long-con- 
aued  influence  upon  early  Greek  culture  which  we  ascribe  to  the 
^liCBnicians  cannot  but  have  left  its  mark  upon  the  Greek  vocabulary 
Some  at  least  of  the  names  given  by  the  Phoenicians  to  the 
EAjecte  of  luxury  they  brought  with  them  must  have  been  adopted 
iy  the  natives  of  Hellas,     \\'6  know  that  this  is  the  case  with  the 
Btte rs  of  tlie  alphabet ;  is  it  also  the  case  with  other  words  ?     If  not, 
iilcgy  would  almost  compel  us  to  treat  the  evidences  that  have  been 
smnerated  of  Phoenician  influence  as  illusory,  and  to  fall  back  upon 
le  position  of  K,  0*  Miiller  and  his  school.     By  way  of  answer  I  would 
efer  ta  the  list  of  Greek  words,  the  Semitic  origin  of  which  admits 
no  doubt,  lately  given  by  Dr.  August  Miiller  in  Bezzenberger's 
'  Beitrige  zur  Kunde  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen.^'f     Amongst 
we  find  articles  of  luxury  like  •'  linen  '*  ((/tf&mn),  **  shirt  *'  Cx^iw), 
^sackcloth*'  (yoKKtj^),  *' myrrh  "  and  "frankincense,*'  **galbanum''  and 
'cassia,**    "cinnamon'*    and    •*6oap"  (nrpw),   *•  lyres"  (vA/3Aa«)  and 
^wjne^jars**  (icaSo?),  "  balsam  '*  and  *'  cosmetics"  (^Ckos),  as  well,  pos- 
fSMy^  as  "fine  linen  "  {^06vt])  and  "  gold,*'  along  wath  such  evidences 

•  t  1v&T#  given  the  rvftsoiLs  of  my  acepticism  iu  the  Academ^t  of  Maj  30,  1874. 
BcT«  the  leading  authority  on  the  geography  of  the  Effyptuin  monuments, 
i  mm  identify  these  names  with  those  of  tribes  in  Kolkhia^  and  its  neighboHThood. 
^L  pp.  273—301  (1S77^. 
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of  trade  and  literature  ae  the  *'  pledge "  or  appapiov^  the  mina^  "  the 
writing  tablet"  (StXrw),  and  the  *^ shekel."  If  these  were  the  only 
instances  of  Semitic  tincture,  they  would  be  enough  to  prove  the  early 
presence  of  the  Semitic  Phoenicians  in  Greece,  But  we  must  remember 
that  they  are  but  samples  of  a  class,  and  that  many  words  borrowed 
during  the  heroic  age  may  have  dropped  out  of  use  or  been  conformed 
to  the  native  part  of  the  vocabulary  long  before  the  beginning  of 
written  Hterature,  while  it  would  be  in  the  lesser  known  dialects  of 
the  islands  that  the  Semitic  c^lement  was  strongest.  We  know  that 
the  dialect  of  Cj^pi-us  was  full  of  importations  from  the  East. 

In  what  precedes  I  have  made  no  reference  to  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  the  omission  may  be  thought  etraoge.  But  Homeric  illustrations 
of  the  presence  of  the  PhcBuicians  in  Greece  will  occur  to  every  one, 
while  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  their  existing  form  are  too 
modern  to  be  quoted  without  extreme  caution,  A  close  investigation 
of  their  language  shows  that  it  is  the  slow  growth  of  generatioiiB ; 
jEolic  formulaB  from  the  lays  fii*st  recited  in  the  towns  of  the  Troad 
are  embodied  in  Ionic  poems  where  old  Ionic,  new  Ionic,  and  even 
Attic  jostle  against  one  another,  and  traditional  words  and  phrases 
are  furnished  with  mistaken  meanings  or  new  forms  coined  by  fake 
analogy.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  old  from  the  new,  to  say  with 
certainty  that  this  allusion  belongs  to  the  heroic  past,  this  to  the 
Homer  of  Theopompus  and  Euphorion,  the  contemporary  of  the 
Lydian  Gyges.  The  art  of  Homer  is  not  the  art  of  Mykenaa  and  of  the 
early  age  of  Phoemcian  influence ;  iron  is  already  taking  the  place  of 
bronze,  and  the  shield  of  Akhilles  or  the  palace  of  AUdnons  bear  wit- 
ness to  a  developed  art  which  has  freed  itself  from  its  foreign  bondfi. 
Six  times  are  Phoenicia  and  the  Phoeniciaus  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey, 
once  in  the  IHad  ;*  elsewhere  it  is  Sidou  and  the  Sidonians  that  repre- 
sent them,  never  Tyre.t  Such  passages,  therefore,  cannot  belong  to  the 
epoch  of  Tyrian  supremacy,  which  goes  back,  at  aU  events,  to  the  age  of 
David,  but  rather  to  the  brief  period  when  the  Assyiian  king  Shal- 
maneser  laid  siego  to  Tyre,  and  his  successor  Sargon  made  Sidon 
powerful  at  its  expense,  This^  too,  was  the  period  when  Sargon  set 
up  his  record  in  CypruB,  *'  the  isle  of  Yavnan ''  or  the  lonians,  when 
Assyria  first  came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Greeks,  and  when 
Phoenician  aii-ists  worked  at  the  court  of  Nineveh  and  carried  their 
wares  to  Italy  and  Sardinia.  But  it  was  not  the  age  to  which  the 
reUcfi  of  Mykenee,  in  spite  of  paradoxical  doubts,  reach  back,  nor  that 
in  which  the  sacred  bull  of  Astarte  carried  the  Phoanician  maiden 
Europa  to  her  new  home  in  the  west. 

A.  H,  Sayce. 


*  PAomMia^  Od*  iv.  83;  xiv.  201.     Phoenicians,  Od.  xiii.  272;  xv.  415.     A  PkcsniMn^ 
04  JQT.  288.     A  Phaenician  woman,  Od.  Jtiv.  2SS  ;  11.  xiv.  321. 

t  Bidon,  Sidttnia,  11  vi.  291 ;  Od.  xiii.  286 ;  xv.  425.     Sidonians,  IL  vu  290 ,-  Od.  tT. 
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WHAT  HINDEKS  RITUALISTS  FROM  BECOJIING 
ROMAN  CATHOLICS? 


A  REJOINDER. 


rjf  the  month  of  August  last  I  contributed  to  this  Review  an  article 
under  the  above  title.  It  was  an  epitome  of  a  series  of  personal 
obeervationB  made  by  myself  with  a  view  to  finding  some  explanation 
of  a  situation  deserv^ing  the  attention  of  all  students  of  the  social 
life,  and  especially  of  the  Christian  social  life,  of  our  day.  It  was 
in  fact  a  study  iu  Christian  psychology.  It  was  not  my  idea  in  the  fii-st 
iDBtance  to  present  my  thoughts  under  the  form  of  a  question, — which 
implies  an  exhaustive  reply, — but  rather  as  a  meditation  on  the  difli- 
cnlties  in  the  way  of  Rituahsts  becoming  Roman  Catliolics.  The 
title  finally  adopted,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  bringing  the 
subject  at  once  to  a  definite  issue,  of  aiTesting  attention,  and  proToking 
all  thoughtful  minds  to  give  their  own  reply  to  the  question  thus 
taised. 

Snoh  a  response  to  my  appeal  has  m  tmth  been  readily  given,  and 
the  leaders  of  this  Review  have  already  had  two  solutions  offered 
them^  the  first  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  second  from  that 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Littledale. 

Before  enterhig  on  the  rejoinder  which  a  careful  study  of  both 
papers  has  suggested,  I  would  first  thank  5Ir.  Gladstone  and  Pn 
Littledale  for  the  readiness  shown  by  them  to  discuss  a  problem  of 
such  vital  interest  to  all,  and,  widely  as  I  must  myself  differ  from 
many  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  their  articles,  I  am  yet  glad  to 
recognize  that  on  more  than  one  point  we  are  in  agreement,  and  that 
we  are  all  prepared  to  say,  with  the  old  philosopher,  **  Hnmani  nihil  a 
me  aUenum  puto,*' 

I  am  gi'eatly  indebted  to  both  these  eminent  writers  for  the  service 
they  have  done  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  thus  dtawing  public  attention 
widely  to  this  important  question.     It  is  a  question  which  deserves  to 
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be  pondered  aud  answered  by  a  large  number  of  those  who  accept 
the  designation  of  RituaHete.  To  many  of  these  it  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  for  it  is  one  involving  their  moral  rectitude.  The  Church 
and  the  moral  sense  join  in  testifyiug  that  there  can  be  no  ealvation, 
no  right-doing  or  \4rtnous  practice,  no  conduct,  in  fact,  worthy  of 
eternal  hfe,  where  there  is  not  genuine  good  faith ;  and  the  Cathohc 
Church,  w4ien  she  eays  that  outside  her  pale  ia  no  salvation,  is  always 
careful  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  she  claims  as  belonging  to 
her,  as  her  children  in  epirit,  even  persons  livmg  in  error,  if  they  hold 
their  en'ors  in  good  foith.  CTOod  faith,  absolute  and  entire,  is  then 
an  esBential  condition  of  ealvation  ;  and  it  is  because  this  good  faith 
seems  to  ns  all  but  impossible  for  those  who  are  hngciing,  like  the 
Kitualists,  at  the  very  gates  of  light,  that  we  challenge  them  to  vin- 
dicate and  to  make  good  their  preBciit  position.  The  efforts  they  have 
already  made  to  return  to  r'atholic  doctrines  and  practices  render  it 
inconibent  on  them  to  explain  clearly  why  they  have  gone  so  far  and 
no  further. 

There  arc  undoubtedly  conditions  in  life  vrhich  render  absolute 
good  faith  a  matter  of  extreme  diflSculty.  It  requires  no  long  experi- 
ence of  men  or  things  to  discover  that  there  are  certain  truths  from 
which  human  nature  shrinks,  with  an  intuition  of  danger  lurking  in 
their  hidden  depths.  To  such  studies  rneu  need  to  be  urged  and 
impelled,  and  it  is  sometimes  the  greatest  service  tliat  can  be  rendered 
to  compel  timid  souk  to  quit,  as  it  were,  the  branch  to  which  they 
have  been  clinging,  and  to  stretch  their  wrings  towards  the  regions  of 
a  higher  and  purer  ain 

These  brief  explanations  are  intended  to  meet  the  criticism  of 
those  writers  who  have  imagined  they  could  trace  in  a  previous 
article  from  my  pen  ''  a  veiled  censure  on  the  policy  and  language  of 
the  Ultramontane  faction  now  dominant  in  the  Church  of  France,*' 
and  who  see  in  my  article  in  this  Review  "  a  quasi-retract^tion  of  the 
earher  essay.*'*  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  briefly  that  I  have 
written  on  ray  own  pei'sonal  responsibility  simply,  that  I  have  con- 
EiJted  no  one,  and  that  my  sentiments  with  regard  to  that  portion  of 
the  Anglican  Church  known  as  Ritualist  are  im changed.  In  the  one 
paper  I  dwelt  on  the  nobler  aspects  of  the  movement;  m  the  other  I 
pointed  out  what  appears  to  me  to  be  its  illogical,  incomplete,  unsatis* 
factory  aspect.  Eveiy  medal  has  its  reverse ;  all  we  want  to  ascertain 
is  which  impression  is  the  more  powerful,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
my  admiration  and  esteem  for  the  Ritualist  party,  for  its  zeal,  its 
devotedness,  its  activity,  its  energy,  its  enterprise,  and  its  succeeflu 
It  is  the  very  strength  of  my  sympathy  which  leads  me  to  say  to  these 
men>  who  have  striven  so  hard  to  come  near  to  CathoUcism,  **Are 
yon  quite  sure  that  you  have  reached  the  end  at  which  you  are 
aiming  ?  Have  you  not  some  reason  to  think  that  you  have  halted 
•  CoHTBMPoaART  Bbvtew,  NoTeDibeT,  pp.  792»  798. 
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half-way  t     Carefully  con&ider  this  question,   and  then  act  as  con- 
science  dictates." 

It  is  from  no  desire  to  break  a  lance  with  the  EngliRh  Church  or  its 
representatives  that  I  have  taken  up  this  suLject  I  write  in  the 
interests  of  truth,  not  from  any  love  of  controversy^  which,  conducted 
as  it  too  often  is  >vith  bitterness,  virulence,  and  mutual  recrimination, 
never  vet  made  a  convert. 


After  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  take  up 
what  seem  to  me  the  main  points  in  the  articles  of  Mr,  Gladstone  and 
Dr*  Littledale,  I  cannot  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  attempt  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  reply.  All  I  can  do  will  be  to  make  some 
general  observations,  and  lay  down  some  leading  principles  which 
may  help  in  the  eohition  of  the  question  as  a  whole. 

I  would  observe,  first,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  avowedly  seta  aside  the 
qnefition  before  us.  He  says,  **  Into  any  of  the  specialties  attaching  to 
the  name  of  Ritualist,  or  the  name  of  Protestant,  I  will  not  enter. 
I  pass  by  the  men,  and  go  to  the  case*  The  appeal  which  I  wish  to 
recognize  is  really  a  broader  one,  on  more  open  groxmd,  in  freslier 
air."* 

Jlr,  Gladstone  has  given  us  a  study  of  the  Refoi-mation,  and  while 
admitting  that  in  many  instances  it  overahot  the  mark,  while  con- 
demning some  of  the  means  employed,  and  while  pleading  "  guilty  '* 
under  many  heads  to  the  charge  against  it,  he  yet  concludes  that  as  a 
whole  it  has  been  productive  of  more  good  than  evih  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  warns  me  that  I  must  not  expect  to  "  receive  on  all  hands 
the  benefit  of  such  admissions  as  have  here  been  made.  Many  among 
iiB  will  demur  to  them  on  their  merits,  many  more  out  of  deference  to 
tradition,  videlicet^  the  current  popular  tradition.  Some  will  probably  go 
so  far  as  to  censure  any  writer  by  whom  they  are  niade.'*t  I  thank  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  his  candour,  though  I  scarcely  needed  to  be  assured  that 
the  popular  tradition  is  still  too  strong  in  England  for  any  condemnation 
of  the  Reformation  to  be  generally  tolerated.  He  modifies  in  the 
same  way  anoUier  passage  in  lus  article,  in  which  he  has  seemed  to 
admit  that  the  prejudices  against  Roman  Catholics  have  alrao^  disap- 
peared. Nor  are  these  the  only  instances  in  these  pages  in  which  he 
furnishes  an  illuBtration  of  the  fact  that  "  it  is  a  serious  matter 
to  shake  any  tradition  established  vrtXh  regard  to  rehgiou."  Difficult, 
however,  as  it  is  to  ascei'tain  the  precise  opmion  of  the  Ritualists  on 
this  subject,  since  there  is  no  authentic  organ  of  their  opinions,  I 
imagine  that  the  great  majority  of  them  would  readily  subscribe  to 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  written.  There  are  many,  unquestional>ly, 
who  would  go  and  do  go  much  further,  as  all  must  be  aware  who  have 


•  CovTBMPoiLiAT  Ekvikw,  October,  p.  428. 
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Tcad  the  wTitings  of  Dr.  Littledale,  the  Rev.  Jlalcohn  Maccoll,  and 
the  lion.  C,  L,  AYootl,  PresiJeut  of  the  English  Church  Union,  not  to 
speak  of  the  writors  who  have  gone  thoroughly  mto  the  subject,  in 
treating  the  history  of  the  period,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
great  body  of  the  Ritnahfits  regard  the  Reformation,  in  England  or  else- 
where, as  *'  a  great  and  immortal  performance ;"  and  if  some  members 
of  tliis  party  still  speak  of  the  performers  as  **  signal  public  bone- 
factors/^  others  do  not  shrink  from  applying  to  them  f^uch  epithets  as 
'^liai-e,"  "scofifers,"  '*  scoundrels,"  **  miscreants,'*  &c.,  Ac. 

Compared  with  the  expressions  constantly  occurring  in  Ritualist 
books  and  journals  edited  by  men  otherwise  moderate,  the  admissions 
made  by  Mr,  Gladstone  are  slight  indeed.  Dr.  Littledale,  in  a  letter 
to  The  (tuardim}*  brought  out  very  forcibly  the  wide  divergences  of 
view  that  might  Bubsist  with  regard  to  the  Reformation  and  the 
Reformers.    He  said :- — 

*'  It  is  quite  posaible  for  mea  to  take  very  widely  different  views  as  to  the 
B^fortnatirm  itself  in  its  chai*a<3ter  and  rt'snlts.  Some  may  look  on  it  as  a  Pen- 
tecost :  1  look  on  it  as  a  Flood,  an  act  of  Divine  vengeance,  not  of  Divine  mraee ;  a 
merited  cliastiaemeiit,  not  a  fresh  reveUtion,  .  *  .  I  gravely  assert  it  tolie  abso- 
hitclj  imposaihle  for  any  just,  educiited,  and  religious  men,  wbo  have  read  the 
history  of  the  time  in  genuine  sources,  to  hold  two  opinions  about  the  Reformers. 
They  were  each  utterly  um^edeemed  villains,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  only 
parallel  I  know  for  the  way  in  which  half -educated  people  speak  of  them  amongst 
us  is  the  appearance  of  Pontius  POate  among  the  saints  in  the  Abyssinian 
Calendar/' 

By  setting  aside  the  direct  Buhject  of  my  remarke,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  iKit,  indeed*  deprived  it  of  all  interest ;  bnt  he  has  placed  it  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  The  study  of  the  sixteenth  centnr)-  is  imquestion* 
ably  one  well  worthy  of  the  close  attention  of  thinkers  and  philo- 
Rophers ;  for  the  whole  order  of  things  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live 
dates  from  that  epoch,  but  it  will  be  long  yet  before  an  estimate  can 
be  given  of  it  which  will  be  generally  accepted. 

I  myself  Bhoiild  not  have  attempted  to  prove  to  English  Protestants 
that  the  Reformation,  as  it  was  earned  out  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
deserves  the  reprobation  of  all  right-minded  people,  if  I  had  had  to 
adtlresR  myself  only  to  Dissenters,  Baptists,  PreBbyterians,  Methodists, 
Congregationalists,  or  even  to  adherents  of  the  Broad  or  the  Low 
Church.  I  know  too  well  that  it  would  be  labour  lost  to  diecuBS  the 
point  with  any  of  these.  We  are  too  far  removed  from  one  another  to 
catch  each  others  meaning.t    We  see  everything  under  a  different  as- 

♦  Gmrdmn.  May  16,  1863. 

f  The  ui'tjauB  of  the  Dissenting  preea  have  shown  by  their  criticLama  on  Mr.  Glad- 
fltOTte's  article  how  vain  it  would  be  to  discuBB  with  them  the  question  of  the  marit  and 
demerit  of  the  Eeformation  of  thu  tsixt^enth  century.  They  complain  that  he  haa 
attiiohcil  too  miioh  importaiice  to  Christian  orgjanization  generally,  to  the  primacy  of  St, 
Petor,  to  the  Apostolic;  CoUe^o  and  Council,  to  prayers  for  the  dead,  to  confession,  to  the 
Church,  to  tratiition,  &c.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  ia  too  Cathohc  for  the  DiflsenterSy  how  must 
they  regnTd  Bitualiats,  and,  most  of  all,  Roman  Catholics  ?  It  would  he  ohviously  fight- 
in  j^  the  air  to  propose  a  question  of  this  sort :  "  What  hinders  Protestants^  RattanaJixtSj 
Diss'^nterEi^  Brood  zmd  Low  Churchmen  from  hecominf^  Roman  Catholics  t'*  With  the 
Eitualists  the  caaa  ia  quite  different. 
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pect,  and  oiir  pointe  of  view  are  directly  opposite.  With  the  RitualiBU  it 
is  not  so ;  and  indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  fur  nearly  fifty  years  this 
advanced  section  of  the  Anglican  Church  has  been  constantly  return- 
ing to  the  old  paths,  and  effecting  what  has  been  called  in  high 
quarters  a  connter-reformation. 

All  the  force  and  all  the  interest  of  the  question  proposed  by  me  in 
August  last  hinges,  as  mil  be  readily  seen,  on  the  word  RituaUsL  It 
can  be  no  ground  for  surprise  that  Protestants,  holding  the  views  of 
their  Church  or  of  Nonconfomnty,  should  not  think  of  becoming 
Roman  Cathohcs ;  but  how  is  it  tliat  the  Ritualists  pause  half-way  ? 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  giving  such  a  definition 
of  the  principles,  behefs,  and  aims  of  the  Ritualists  as  shall  be 
accepted  by  all  j  for  their  party  bears,  in  this  respect,  the  true  image 
of  the  Church  from  which  it  springs,  and  much  **  comprehension '* 
is  necessary  in  order  to  include  under  one  and  the  same  deRignation 
all  the  individual  varieties  of  Ritualism.  The  scale  wbicli  extends 
from  the  High  Church,  pure  and  simple,  to  extreme  Ritualism,  con- 
tains many  notes,  and  presents  gradations  of  tone  very  ditBcidt  to 
distinguish.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  within  the  limits  of  truth,  that 
the  Ritualists  accept  all  the  beliefs  and  all  the  practices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  with  very  rare  exceptions.  It  is  certainly  far  easier 
to  enumerate  the  things  winch  they  do  not  receive  than  those  %vhich 
they  do  ;  as,  for  example,  the  Iniinacidate  Conception  and  tlie  supreme 
jurisdiction  and  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in  his  capacity  as  Head  ot 
the  Church.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  these  aru  the  grave 
dacirinal  difficulties  at  which  the  Ritualists  stumble,  and  which  hinder 
them  from  becoming  Roman  Catliolics.  On  almost  all  other  points 
they  are  in  agreement  with  them.  They  acknowledge  the  Church  as 
a  divine  institution  ;  they  would  easily  be  brought  to  declare  it  infal- 
lible, though  this  is  not  qnite  in  accordance  with  Article  XXL  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  determine  when  and  how  this  infallibility  comes 
into  operation.  With  regard  to  prayers  for  the  dead*  the  adoration  of 
the  saints,  of  the  Virgin,  &c,,  the  Ritualists  have  long  cast  away,  and 
taught  others  to  cast  away,  their  Protestant  prejudices.  The  actions 
against  Mr.  Ridsdale  and  llr.  llaekonochie  have  given  sufficient  proof 
of  the  length  to  which  the  Ritualists  have  gone  in  this  direction, 

I  know  that  •*  popular  tradition,"  and  even  sometimes  the  tradition  of 
'rmen  thoughtful  and  trained/' still  speaks  of  Romish  superstitions, 
and  charges  the  CathoUc  Church  with  haviog  made  im warrantable 
additions  to  its  worship.  In  the  papers  of  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Dr.  Littk'dale  we  catch  an  echo  of  these  old  accusations.  It  must  bo 
obvious  to  them,  however,  that  the  common  people  cannot  be  reached 
the  same  way  as  thoughtful  and  educated  men ;  and  experience 
it  have  shown  them  that  it  is  not  by  a  dry,  colourleye,  p^^rt^ly 
intellectual  service,  such  as  to  a  gi-eat  extent  the  Protestant  ^ervice 
has  become,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  moved  and  governed. 
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IntluE  respect,  tlie  EDglieh  Ritualism  which  Mr,  Gladstoue  and  Dr.  Little- 
dale  defend  so  well  serves  as  an  admirahle  illustration.  If  Anglicaniam 
has  recovered  Bome  hold  upon  the  masses,  it  has  been  by  abandon- 
ing the  diy,  bald  traditions  introduced  into  Eogland  by  the  Puritans, 
and  still  adhered  to  by  Lo%v  Church  Evangelicals. 

To  return,  however,  to  that  point  from  which  we  started.  When 
we  find  men  who  believe  and  practise  well-nigh  all  that  is  practised 
and  beheved  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  who  each  year  are 
adi>pting  some  fresh  belief  or  practice  from  the  same  source,  may 
we  not  fairly  say  to  them,  \\\iy  do  you  remain  at  all  where  you 
are  ?  Why  do  you  not  become  Roman  CathoHcs  *  at  once  1  Con- 
sider, in  fact,  what  your  position  is,  A  little  more  than  three  hun- 
di^ed  yearn  ago,  you  formed  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
You  received  its  dogmas,  its  laws,  its  envoys ;  you  were  members  of 
that  great  community.  Then  one  day,  by  no  fault  of  yours  it  is  true, 
but  by  the  fault  of  the  times,  of  your  grasping  aristocracy,  and 
.most  of  all  of  your  king,  you  broke  with  Rome,  and  accepted  that 
Refiirmation  which  one  of  your  own  organs  brands  in  the  following 
tenns  t — 

**  The  so-called  Reformation  of  tlie  sixteen tk  century  was  in  reality  no 
R^jfornmtioti  at  alL  When  H*  nry  Till,  kicked  out  th<2  Pope,  he  made  himself 
Pope,  and  Bomethin^f  more.  The  Tudor  syetcm  was  only  Popery  Erastianized. 
The  great  object  of  the  Reformers  was  the  confiscation  of  Chm-eh  property.  The 
removal  of  abuses,  the  restoratiuu  of  Churek  rights,  were  not  thought  of  tlien ; 
nor  have  they  been  cared  for  since.  The  cii^l  government  haa  gone  even  fiulher 
than  the  Roman  Cnrii^i  in  iiBurpiug  the  rights,  and  restiieting  the  Jiiet  liberties,  of 
the  Church,  The  incapacity  and  foUy  of  the  Privy  CLiuneil,  which  may  he  fitly 
described  as  the  '  Pajjacy  in  Commission,'  have  l>roujjht  umtters  t^:*  a  crisis,  and 
some  change  must  be  speedily  made.  But  what  Is  t*j  be  the  nature  of  that 
change  P  The  necessities  of  the  preBcnt  time,  the  tenor  of  legislation  from  Magna 
Charta  down  to  the  Tudor  period,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  the  divinely- 
oi"dered  constitution  of  the  Church,  all  point  in  one  direction — the  State  must 
concede  to  tlie  Chnrcli  her  inalienable  right  of  managing  her  own  affairs. 
Establish  men  t»  if  we  mean  by  this  term  the  subjection  of  the  Church  to  State 
control^  must  lx»come  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Oxford  movement,  from  which 
auch  great  and  lasting  lH.^nelt8  have  already  resulted,  necesearily  involves  thi^, 
and  must  be  either  nnllilied  or  result  in  it,*'t 

Nor  IS  it  one  joimial  alone  which  speaks  thus  of  the  Refonnation  in 
a  single  passage:  the  writers  may  be  connted  by  hundreds  who  refer 
to  thifl  subject  nnifonnly in  the  same  tone : — "In  sober  truth  the  English 
Reformation  was  an  unmitigated  disaster.  It  was  simply  a  hypo- 
critical pretence  to  veil  an  insurrection  of  lust  and  avarice  against 
religion  ;  it  corrected  no  e\"il  whatever,"} 

*'  On  the  Avhole,  there  is  no  reason  ^vhatever  to  suppose  that  there 
is  any  larger  proportion  of  really  God-fearing  pei-sons  now  than  there  J 

•  I  said  iu  my  former  paper  that  liitualiEta  reject  the  mi  mo  of  Cathollcfi  simply*  We 
have  been  t^:»ld,  and  iu8tl3%  that  this  is  not  true.  But  when  RitnaUsts  call  themselves 
Cath^Uci^  they  do  not  take  the  word  in  ita  ordinary  meaning*  This  is  ao  much  the  case 
that  if  in  England  a  person  waa  spoken  of  as  a  Catholic,  no  one  would  imagine  for  ii 
moment,  without  a  previous  explanation,  that  what  waa  intended  was  en  Anglican. 

f  Chvtrch  Review,  1875.  p.  451>,  col.  3. 

j  Church  Times,  May  14,  18G^. 
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iras  before  the  reformation  of  religiou  was  taken  in  hand  by  a 
<ompiracif  of  eululterersy  murdertra^  and  thievetf !  "* 

It  is  true  that  these  are  not  recent  testimonies.  Lest,  therefore,  we 
should  be  accused  of  being  thirty  years  in  arrear,  we  will  quote  another 
witness,  and  this  time  not  from  the  ranks  of  w^hat  might  be  called  the 
tnfmis  perdim  of  Ritualism.  We  cite  from  the  address  of  the  President 
of  the  English  Church  Union,  dehvered  only  a  few  monthfi  ago. 
He  says : — 

"  However  necessary  that  wliicli  was  popultirlj  called  tbe  Reformation  maj  Lave 
|j^>^  ♦..  1-  Tthe  air,  it  was  impoasible  to  sympathize  fully  either  with  th^^se  who 
car;  t  or  with  much  that  thej  diii.    No  doubt  it  waa  ciceedinglj  difficult  to 

pl;i  vos  in  their  position,  and  for  many  thingia  they  coiild  not  l>e  acconntijd 

n?t  I  neverthelesi,  the  fact  remain<>d  that  while  they  got  rid  of  many  alrascs. 

in  >  s  they  hoped  to  restore  primitive  faith  and  practice  to  the  nation  at 

large  ih*itj  fi^mjlly  faded  of  tfn^ce^^s.  The  position  the  Holy  Eucharist  had  i:>ecupicd 
amongst  us  m  these  later  times,  was  a  proof  of  this  assertion.  The  instance  was 
a  cniotal  one.  Tbe  Reformers,  like  the  Ooimcil  of  Trent,  wished  to  get  rid  of 
solitary  Mbsscs^  and  to  bring  back  frequent  communion-  The  motive  was  excellent, 
hut  how  was  it  caiTied  out  ?  By  acts  on  the  part  of  individuals,  snch  as  tb«j 
destruction  of  altars,  of  which  they  could  never  think  without  shame,  and  by 
alterations  in  the  Liturgy  which  had  the  practical  effect  both  of  obsctu*iiig  in 
papular  estimation  the  great  Ohristian  doctrine  of  the  Euchanstic  Sacrifice*  and 
Ijiring  to  the  Church  of  England  the  unenviable  distinction  of  celebrating  the 
Holy  Communion  less  frequently  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Thia  practical  neglect  of  the  Sactumental  system,  and  all  that  it  involved, 
iiocotmted  for  the  failure  of  the  Church  of  England  hitherto » t*>  get  hold  of  the 
people  generally,  notably  in  such  districts  as  Wales  and  Cornwall,  which,  like 
Bnttany,  ought  naturally  to  be  the  strongholds  of  the  Church.  Her  altars*  too 
lon^  empty  of  all  that  made  them  precious,  had  been  abandoned  for  the  emotional 
excitement  of  Protestant  Dissent,  And  yet,  strauffe  to  say.  in  the  sight  of  such 
faet^  ^f"  ^^^'^  members  of  the  Church  of  England  uad  been  mai-ked  out  by  one 
chii  ic  more  than  another,  it  had  been  by  the  a^eriion  of  the  cU>9oluU  p«- 

ficti.,-  ;  ■-:.,lI  portion  of  tfie  Church  to  whi^  iheu  belonged.  These  words  were  not 
Vtteied  in  any  feeling  of  discontent ;  they  did  not  betoken,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Gloooeater  and  Bristol  might  perhaps  suggest,  that  the  real  home  of  their  affec 
tions  was  elsewhere/'f 

I  do  not  of  course  lose  eight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  often  fair  and 
neodfiil  to  diBtmguiBh  between  the  acts  and  the  men.  The  men  may 
be  bad  and  the  acts  good  and  praiseworthy*  I  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  **  it  is  one  of  the  cha- 
nicteriBtic  marks  of  God*8  providential  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
men  that  He  sometimes  uses  bad  or  worthless  instruments  to  achieve 
His  purposes.^t  Do'ubtless  the  **  sometimes  *'  correcbs  to  some  extent 
the  "characteristic/'  but  we  have  too  high  an  idea  of  the  goodness  of 
God  to  admit  that  it  may  be  one  of  His  providential  laws  to  chooso 
*'  bad  **  instruments  to  do  excellent  works. 

But  do  the  Ritualists  all  thus  distinguish  between  the  Reformers 
and  the  Reformation  ? 

We  know  that  on  this  point  there  is  less  unanimity  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding.    Many,  when   they  speak   of  the   Reformation   in   general, 

*  Oxonius  :  Facts  and  Tefitimanj  touohm|3[^  EitualiBtu,  2Qd  ed.  p.  72. 
t  Ckurth  Times,  January  25.  1878»  p.  52,  ooL  1* 

t  The  Bey-  Malcolm  MaocoU  on  "  The  Principles  of  the  Eeformation  "  in  the  Chwreh 
•— =-^,  ISifib  p.  227,  cxA,  a. 
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defend  and  approve  it,  and  recognize  it  as  necesfiary ;  thougli  when 
tliey  come  to  detaik  they  mvariably  ^vitbdraw  all  their  enconiiums. 
But  a  very  large  proportion  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  it  m  iota.  I 
have  already  quoted  paesages  which  arc  very  conclusive  on  this 
point,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  citations  from  very  recent 
writings. 

In  factj  for  the  last  fifty  years  the  religions  movement  has  been 
entirely  retrograde,  and  might  be  fairly  characterized  by  the  words 
Vestigia  retrorsiim,  which  were  need  not  long  since  in  a  joiimal  not  of 
the  extreme  school,  as  the  heading  of  an  article  wliich  gave  a  de- 
Bcription  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this  retrograde  movement, 
if  carried  on  without  the  support  of  the  Church,  The  Church  Review 
eays : — 

**  In  ordinary  cases,  if  a  man  hae  lost  hie  way,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
retrace  his  footsteps.  If  he  tries  to  take  a  short  cut,  or  to  travel  across  an  anknown 
country,  the  chances  ai*e  that  he  makes  bad  worsen  tn'  that  ai  Hie  fnoai  he  tooMiei 
further  time  and  strength.  Now  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Reformers ;  but 
one  clear  outcome  of  their  handiwork  is  this — that,  until  the  Catholic  revival, 
we  had  as  a  people  lo$t  our  iimy  in  the  viaUet*  ofwonhip.  The  Mass  had  vanished 
as  the  central  act  of  ChnBtian  worship.  This  wa«  admittedly  the  state  of  things 
which  the  Catholic  revival  found  when  it  commencedj  and  with  tbia  abuse  it  has 
been  one  of  its  foremoBt  duties  to  ^lipple,  for  no  man  can  be  said  to  understand 
the  Catholic  faith  who  does  not  make  the  Holy  Eucharist  the  centre  and  channel 
of  hie  worship^  and  no  priest  can  hope  to  Catholicizie  his  flock  unless  he  makes  for 
this  point.  As  to  this  we  are  all  agreed.  But  when  we  look  aroimd  us  we  fail 
to  see  any  '  consensus  *  as  to  tlie  means  to  be  employed  in  attaining  to  this  end. 
In  many  cases  short  cats  are  taken,  and  with  the  usual  result.  In  other  cases 
priests  try  new  ways,  suggested  by  their  own  originality  of  invention,  the  result 
of  which  is  certaimy  not  more  satisftictory.*'* 

Here,  then,  is  a  series  of  ackBOwledged  facte  i — 

1.  The  English  Reforniatiou  was  not  the  result  of  religious,  Christian, 
and  stipeniatiiral  mflnences  at  work  in  the  minds  of  men. 

2.  The  Refonnere,  having  Httle  personal  claim  to  respect,  are  un- 
wo  I  thy  of  the  name< 

3.  The  confieqnences  of  the  Reformation  have  been  deplorable  alike 
from  a  religions,  moral,  and  social  point  of  view, 

4.  The  only  course  open  to  Anglicans  is  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to 
repudiate  the  Reformation,  the  Reformers,  and  their  principles. 

5.  Hitherto  this  retrograde  movement  has  been  made  in  an  arbitrary, 
erratic,  almost  chaotic  fashion.f 

•  Church  Meview,  187S,  p.  31,  col.  3, 

f  Note  how  a  Eitimhst  BpealcB  of  the  Anglican  Churchj  after  forty  yoftra  of  effort  and 
triumph  on  the  part  of  the  Eitoalists.  We  should  not  have  dared  onrselTea  to  use 
Lingua ge  80  bold  : — 

'*  Tho  numerouH  awful  scandals  which  make  our  unhappy  Chui'ch  almost '  a  hold  for 
fcTory  im clean  heflst,  and  a  cage  for  every  unclean  bird  * — to  wit,  the  '  marriage  *  of 
'  divorctd  *  perBons  by  priests  of  our  Church  ;  tht?  '  marriage '  in  our  churches  hy  om* 
priests  of  Christians  (so  calltHl)  writh  Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics  ;  the  inceBsantly  recur- 
ring burials,  with  our  Burinl  Oflicc,  and  by  our  pricfiti?,  of  suicides,  upon  the  mere 
stiength  of  the  transparent  verdict '  while  of  unsound  mind/  many  of  them  dying  simply 
because  mad  with  drink — that  curee  of  our  nation  ;  burials  of  open  infidels  and  known 
evil- livers  of  aU  sorts  ;  the  utter  want  of  any  legal  qu(?6tioning  by  th©  priest  in  baptism, 
in  man'iagej  in  ccEfirmation»  in  Eucharifit»  or  in  burial^that  is,  questioning  of  a  nature 
to  eniure  seme  rafeguard  frcm  the  profanations  of  each  and  all  these  rites  which  occur 
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Yet  further  it  is  admitted  : — 

1.  That  the  Church  is  in  its  origin  divine. 

2.  That  it  is  divine  in  its  life, 

3.  That  it  does  not  depend  on  men ;  that  it  is  a  separate  power  ii> 
lependent  of  the  State. 

4-  That  it  has  and  ought   to   have  a  **Uving  voice/'  laws,   and 

ibunals  of  its  own. 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  admitted  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurcli 

formed,  and  still  forms,  part  of  the  Church  of  Jesns  Clirist.     A  few 

[yeare  ago  English  Churchmen  went  even  further,  and  spoke  of  the 

|Boman  Catholic  Cliurch  only  with  respect  and  love  and  with  a  mani- 

feat  desire  to  be  re-nnited  to  it. 

^Vhen  we  come  in  contact  with  a  body  of  men  hohling  the  opinions 

[of  the  RituaUsts,  does  it  not  seem  natm*al  to  say  to  them ;  **  What  is  it 

[that  hinders  yon  from  going  to  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch  and 

liaying  to  him  frankly,  *  We  have  been  misled;  we  acknowledge  the 

error  of  our  fatliers*  and  we  return  to  you  V     You  condemn  almost 

Bverything  in  the  Reformation,  except  the  rebellion  against  Iiim  who 

irae  head  of  the  Church.     Are  you  very  sure  that  you  have  gone  as 

[far  as  you  desire  to  go  ?     Are  you  certain  that  you  ought  not,  in 

I  order  to   be  consistent,  to  make   your  Bubmission  to  the  Supremo 

[Pontiff:" 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  special  reason  to  urge  on  men  in  the 

[position  of  the  Ritualists  this  question,  w^iich  would  have  no  force  if 

luddressed  to  Evangelicals  or  Diesenters,  to  Greeks  or  Russians,      The 

fBitualistfi  "do  not  truly  belong  to  the  Chm-ch  of  England,**  for  they 

strain  the  limits  of  that  Church  in  one  direction  to  a  degree  incom- 

I  palible  with  its  formularies,   and    hence    friends  and  enemies  alike 

[charge  them  with  being  Romanists  in  diBgnise,  or  Romanizers.     Some 

[€ven  go  so  far  as  to  brand  them  as  *' traitors"  and  ** conspirators," 

fvhich  is  in  no  sense  true  according  to  the  strict  and  proper  meaning 

J  of  those  words. 

From  another  point  of  view»  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 

'  BitoaUHta  continue  the  traditions  of  Anglicanism  under  a  rather  more 

le  and  dangerone  guise  "     Anglicanism,  in  fact,  is  a  combination 

I^ai»t»ipiimT|y*  tii£  feufvl  ovils  and  rottenness  of  the  whole  Divorce  Court  syntein  ;  the  uti^ 
d  uqr  Tml  disciplme,  ntle,  or  order,  throtighoat  the  whole  Anglican  Cbarch« 
^  Wb&Mj  *Qrerj  man  doeth  that  which  iB  right  in  hia  own  eje«  (lard  and  «9R»0Dt 
i  wbo  reaUj  atriTe  onlj  to  obey  the  Church  too  mnch,  and  to  be  too  rercreDt) ; 
Bt  not  ]eui,  tb£  profane  and  ridieolotit  inamlt  of  th«  State's  last  attempt  at 
J  wHh  the  thiogB  of  God«  the  Court  of  Lord  Penzance^  and  ita  parent  the  Public 
J  Bcgnlatkm  Ax±  (of  a  Parliament  of  all  belids  and  none)/'  &c*    ... 
8»  ti^  cnmseatioii  oontinnes.    We  refer  readera  wha  wiah  to  follcrw  tt  fmtber  to  the 
,  Angnrt  10,  1S7S,  p.  i7S.  coU.  2,  3. 

tmmm  which  Dr.  Littledale  girea  in  exphuiation  of  th6  caodaot  of  !!»• 

lai  a  mam  muH  not  f^yrwake  the  rtligium  of  hiifathtr^.     But  to  tfaia  it  wmf  ba 

ilMi  Iha  Bftaaliata»  in  becoming  Bomaa  Catholaos,  ane  otdj  returning  to  lh« 

I «f  tbeir  f%mn\lfM>gru    We  are  remipded  of  the  T«p)7  of  tbe  frcnch  ▲mbaMMdor, 

1  if  it  did  not  gziaTe  him  to  be  buried  in  England,  in  Froiertant  gr«Miiid« 

BOKOoalj,  "  Whj  skyold  it  grieve  me  }    Let  them  onljr  go  a  lew  feet  deeper, 

L  Ind  mjiM  m  Catholic  groood-" 
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of  all  the  doctrines  and  practices  ranging  from  the  borders  of  Roman 
Catholicism  to  pure  DeiBm,  It  appears  as  though  this  syetem  had 
boen  framed  with  a  view  to  retain  within  its  boRom  all  descriptions  of 
Christians,  excepting  pure  Roman  Catholics  and  pure  Deists.  To  fulfil 
its  design,  therefore,  it  ought  to  embrace  at  one  extreme  all  the 
affirmations  of  ratholiciRm,  minuB  Cathohcism,  and  at  the  other  all  the 
negations  of  EationaliPm,  minus  nationalism,  pure  and  simple*  In  this 
respect  it  may  be  said  that  never,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  AnglicaniBm  so  perfect.  To-day  the  Broad  Church  party  are 
vj^ng  on  some  points  with  the  RationaHsts  of  Germany,  and  Catholics 
might  sometimes  take  lessons  from  the  Ritualists.  The  Broad  Church 
party  retain  those  who  are  inclining  to  Rationahsm ;  the  Ritualists  stop 
the  way  of  those  who  were  in  full  march  for  Rome,  or  beguile  them 
by  their  incantations  into  remaining  where  they  are.  They  thus  play 
the  part  of  the  sirens  in  the  fable,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  only  just  to 
acknowledge  that  they  do  "  continue  the  traditions  of  Anghcanism 
tinder  a  rather  more  subtle  and  dangerous  guise." 


I  think  I  have  now  shown  that  there  is  gi'ound  for  addressing  to  the 
Ritualists  the  question,  which  to  others  would  be  impertinent :  *'  What 
hinders  you  from  becoming  Roman  Catholics?  "  They  are  in  fact  far 
nearer  to  Rome  in  their  beliefs,  tlieir  practices,  their  worship  and  aims^ 
than  the  other  sections  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  notably  than  the 
Nonconformist  sects. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  replied,  firstj  by  an  argument  a  pari^  which  he 
expresses  thus  :* — - 

"  The  Abbe  must  be  aware  not  only  of  the  admitted  neiLmeaa  of  the  East  ems  to 
tht*  Roman  pattern,  but  aleo  of  the  fact  that  nothing  is  so  rareaa  a  tlioological  or 
ecclesiaetical  coarersioB  from  among  them  to  the  Latin  communion.  He  may, 
then,  do  w^ll  to  take  the  beam  of  the  non-convcraion  of  Greeks  and  Ruasiiins  out 
of  hie  cjet  before  be  troubles  himself  so  aeriouely  vrith  the  mote  of  the  uon^conver- 
fiion  of  Rititalifita/'  f 

To  this  objection  it  may  be  replied  that  thepoBitlon  of  Ritnalistw  is  in  no 
way  pai'allel  with  that  of  the  Orthodox  Greeks,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Greeks  have  so  coldly  received  the  advances  repeatedly  made 
to  them  of  late  yeara  by  the  Chnrch  of  England.  As  regards  the  Greeks 
and  Eastern  Christians,  the  qucBtion  m  almost  entirely  one  of  schism. 
Except  on  the  point  of  the  piimaey  of  St,  Peter  and  of  his  successors, 

•  CoNTKirpORA.BT  E«vi«w,  October,  p.  427- 

+  Mr.  Gtadstone  hafl  taken  our  TwrniLrks  on  the  "dead  or  dying  Christianity  of  the 
East  *'  as  an  inanlt  to  the  miefortimj^s  of  Christian b  oppressed  by  the  Turks.  Wo  would 
reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  hjid  no  intention  of  speakingly  slightingly  of  Christians 
who  have  a  cMm  on  our  interest  and  sympathy.  A nd  next,  we  wonlddraw  Mr.  G la<lstone*8 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  in  the  Ea^t  seventy  millions  of  Christians,  not 
subject  to  the  Turks,  who  have  never  shown  any  great  signs  of  life. 

Dr.  Littledale  takes  exception  also  to  the  word  **  produced  "  in  this  sentence  :  "  The 
Anglican  ihetiry  Jias  jfroduced  the  Eaaiem  Churehes**  (Contehtpohaet  Review,  August,  p. 
125).  The  word  is  not  indeed  strictly  accurate  ;  1>ut  t  he  sense  is  true.  Thtxtries  often  ex^ 
in  fiiAit  before  they  have  been  formulated,  Thit  Anglican  theory  of  bi-anchos  of  the  one 
Church  lies  at  the  root  of  the  schisms  of  the  Oriental  Churches. 
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doctiiial  and  thvofegml  feoAon  ef  Ibr  Gr«cfai 
befter  ihaa  Ibit  ef  UT  Prote8te«|  wet. 
and  the  Greeks  maj  eren,  iticNi|^  in  m  Torr  lortgfeted 
ikeiiwCtoMqMrMtai.  Bat  for  tii^  itilMiiti  whtil  Mn 
be  soid  wfcfli  k  aud  ?  It  ranal  be  eosfefioad  tlial  finwi  the  tma  of  tlie 
ap  to  Ae  t^egixmiDg^  of  A^  preeecil  eentaix,  the  moral  and 
ffneh  that  eren  the  caprlal  truths  of  Chri»» 
thfoee  r^latm^  to  tiaptismal  regeiieratioiu  to  the 
nmiilier.  order,  and  character  of  the  sacrament^  to  the  Real  IVesence* 
to  the  wmcn&ce  of  the  ^laaa,  to  prajers  for  the  dead4  to  the  w^irship  of 
Hie  Tirgin  and  of  the  aamtS)  to  ApoetoHe  sneceaeiofi,  to  the  origin, 
nature*  and  pemmnence  of  the  Chmrch^ — all  were  contested*  denied, 
aad  lepi&diiited  br  a  large  proportion,  if  not  by  the  great  body  of  the 
dmrch.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  Anglictiu  Orders».  con- 
by  maBT  from  the  first  as  noH  and  regarded  practically  for 
f  than  a  centniy  ob  merely  ceremonial  have  become  in  our  day 
dnbions  firom  the  laxity  with  which  for  a  long  time  the 
orffioaiice  of  baptism  has  been  administered.  Who  dooa  not  call  to 
mind  the  clamour  raised  in  Ritnalist  journals,  like  the  Ckurth  7Vwf* 
and  the  CJlwrrA  RerUic,  by  the  question  of  the  fact  and  validity  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  f  Kven  if  it  be  allowed  that 
Fiaike/s  consecration  was  valid — a  point  much  in  dispnte — it  re- 
mains none  the  less  doubtful  whether  the  Orders  received  by  the 
AngKcans  of  to-day  are  valid.  This  fact  is,  indeed,  so  patent  that  for 
the  last  two  years  we  have  heard  often  of  Anglican  priests  who  have 
sought  ordination  elsewhere. 

Now,  if  this  be  granted — and  on  this  subject  the  testimonies  of 
Ritualists  are  abundant  and  uniform — what  course  of  conduct  is 
incumbent  on  men  who  believe  in  the  Church  as  a  divine  inBtitution, 
in  Apostolic  succession,  in  the  ueceBsity  of  the  sacraments  and  of  the 
reUgious  Orders,  and  who  regard  heresy  and  Bchism  ae  crimcH  con- 
demned by  Holy  Scripture,  and  still  more  clearly  and  einphatically 
condemned  by  the  constant  practice  of  that  "  primitive  and  undivided 
Church"*  to  which  they  so  often  appeal?  What  did  they  do  in  tho 
early  ages  with  thote  who  were  guilty  of  heresy  ur  h(  hisni  t  Ttuy 
put  in  practice  the  counsel  of  St*  Paul:  **Cfum  ejut^mudi  nco  cibiini 
smnere"(lCor.  V.  11). 
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The  course  of  conduct  becoming  men  who  hold  the  principles  I  hare 
just  described  is  clear  and  plain.  There  is  not  a  philosophical  or 
theological  treatise  which  does  not  ea}^  when  it  is  a  question  of  things 
necessartf  (a  mli-atiou,  a  probable  opioiou  will  not  suffice,  there  must  be 
certainty >  And  this  coume  of  conduct,  which  must  commend  itself  to 
every  reasonable  man,  is  specially  incumbent  on  those  who  do  not 
hesitate  boldly  to  criticize  the  Holy  See  for  having  recently  bestowed 
the  title  of  Doctor  of  the  Church  on  St.  Liguori,  a  man  who,  they  8ay» 
has  espoused  the  unauthorized  theories  of  PyohaUUsm,  But  even  if 
this  be  BO  (for  1  forbear  to  enter  on  the  much-vexed  queBtion), 
St.  Liguori  would  never  have  embraced  principles  which  could  justify 
the  conduct  of  the  Ritualists, 

What,  in  fact,  are  the  Ritualists  doing  t  They  are  living  in  daily 
contact  with  men  whom  they  know  to  be  heretics,  and  whom  they 
treat  as  such.  They  are  contenting  themselves  with  Orders  which 
they  know  are  regarded  as  dubious,  which  they  themselves  believe  to 
be  so ;  or  they  go  elsewhere,  seeking  contraband  Orders  from  they 
know  not  what  bishops  or  what  sect.  Is  conduct  Uke  this  logical  t 
Is  it  consistent  or  in  harmony  with  the  principles  which  they  hold,  at 
least  theoretically? 

^Mien  we  calmly  observe  the  course  of  events  as  it  is  passing 
before  our  eyes,  we  can  but  ask  what  is  it  which,  in  the  \dew  of 
Anghcans  and  Ritualists,  constitutes  heresy  or  schism? 

Not  long  ago  a  religious  journal,  well  known  for  its  advanced 
Evangelical  ophiions,*  inserted  a  letter  containing  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, at  the  head  of  which  appeared  the  following  :— 

**  1.  AeaumiBg  tlie  Cliurcli  of  England  to  be  a  tiue  Chui'cli,  is  it  so  {a)  because  it 
is  episcopal,  or  \h)  because  it  is  establisked,  or  ic)  because  it  is  Protestant? 

'*  2.  Would  oiir  Church  cease  to  be  a  true  Churcb  if  (a)  for  any  reason  it 
dispensed  with  episcopacy,  or  (6)  if  it  were  disestablished,  or  (c)  if  it  ceased  to  be 
Protestant  ? 

**  3*  Ai-e  the  Dissenting  Churches  m  England^as  RituaMsts,  so-called  High 
Church  men »  and  even  some  Evangelical  Protestant  Churehmen  assert — *  schis- 
matical  *  commuuities  ;  and,  in  that  case,  are  they  t<>  l>e  bo  regarded  because  they 
arc  nou- episcopal,  or  because  they  are  non-estabhshcd  ?'* 

Still  more  reeentlj,  another  jounialf  mserted  a  correspondence,  in 
wliich  the  fuUowiiig  admission  was  made  i- — 

*'  Would  not  the  Clinrch  Mevietv  Ik?  rendering  good  service  to  the  Church  of 
England  if  its  influence  were  used  to  prevail  upon  the  clei'gy  generally  to  sneak 
out  more  strongly  witli  respect  to  the  teri'ible  sm  of  schism  ?  Surely  themalcmg 
light  of  the  i-ending  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  is  a  sin,  not  merely  of  our 
nation,  but  virtually,  indeed,  of  our  Church,  or  at  least  of  the  majority  of  her 
members.  Often  enout^h  do  we  hear  this  sin  condemned  in  general  terms ;  but 
then  the  tt^rms  are  «w  general^  the  condemnation  &o  very  mildly  expressed,  the 
allowances  to  be  made  so  numeroasp  the  exhortations  to  charity  so  touching,  the 
warnings  not  to  judge  others  bo  appalling,  that  if  the  ambiguous  teaching  Teay^s 
any  impresakm  at  all,  it  is  but  a  confused  kind  of  notion  that  it  is  quite  right  to 


♦  The  Rock.  May  31,  1&78,  p.  485,  coL  2, 
well  deserved  to  be  answered . 

t  Church  JUview,  187^.  p.  4t'3,  col.  1. 


No  reply  has  beea  given  to  this  letter,  which 
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he  Clmrcliy  but  the  Dissenters  are  not  bucIi  bad  folk  after  aO,  and  timt  '  we  are 
^  aiming  for  the  same  place.'  " 

How  is  it  poBsible  to  raise  tlie  ciy  against  heresy  and  sclaism  when, 
the  first  place,  men  like  Dr.  Littledal©  can  speak  of  the  grave 
[divergences  which  exist  in  the  English  Church  on  the  most  important 

iths,  as  a  benefit,  nay,  almost  as  a  mark  of  the  tnie  Chnrch  ;*  and 
['when,  secondly,  they  plead  for  the  union  of  all  the  sects  wliich  believe  in 
I  Jesus  Qirist  and  in  the  Trinity  1 1  So  long  as  there  is  to  be  such  tolera- 
|tioa  of  difierences  on  fimdamental  points  as  the  Ritnalists  approve  of 

their  own  Church,  it  follows  inevitably  that  schism  and  heresy  must 
lot  be  so  much  as  named,  or,  if  they  are,  it  must  be  with  bated  breath 

_.*  Yery  mildly,"  as,  fur  example,  when  the  President  of  the  English 

lurch  Union  recently  said,  *'  If  in  such  matters  there  is  toleration  of 
Jerror  amongst  us,  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  it  is  the  hope 
rwe  entertain  that  such  toleration  may,  in  the  long  run,  win  back  to 

16  faith  those  who  reject  any  portion  of  it."J  In  the  same  tone  the 
\Ch0rch  RmeiCy  when  criticizing  Dr,  Littlcdale  s  article  on  "  The  Dog- 
ptnatie Position  of  the  Church  of  England,"  remarks; — 

•*  The  article  is  suggestive,  and  will  hod  the  thoughtful  reader  to  the  conaidera- 
[tion  of  many  subjects  which  do  Dot  lie  on  the  surface.  Having  said  this,  we  feel 
ffree  to  confess  that  we  rise  from  the  study  of  it  with  a  sense  of  imperfect  satis- 
ifaction.  We  are  tempted  to  suggest  that  a  better  title  for  it  would  have  been, 
r*  An  Apology  for  Diaumon  in  Teaching/  or,  to  use  the  author's  terminology,  for 
I  the  want  of  homogentotis  teaching  in  Uie  Church  of  England.  We  do  nut  say 
Itii&t  there  is  no  room  for  sncb  an  apolocy,  nor  that  it  cannot  be  saceessfolly  made, 
t|Mii  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be  so  com^etely  palliated,  and  even  shown  to  be  an 
fadvaniage,  as  the  reviewer  seems  to  think.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  line  which 
I  ultimately  leads  to  the  better  moral  result  is  not  that  which  frankly  confesses  the 
iipractical  uncertainty  of  teaching  amongst  us,  openly  deplores  it,  probes  its  latent 
I  immorality,  and  shows  how  it  is  a  departure  from  the  dogmatic  basis  laid  down, 
land  interpreted  by  the  quotation  fi-om  Bramhall  and  the  canon."  § 

The  changes  in  the  past  and  the  conflicting  opinione  existing  at 

[present   in  the  Anglican  Church    altogether  prechide  any   parallel 

t  between  the  Ritnalists  and  the  Orientals.     The  fixity  of  gronnd  among 

I  the  latter  may  help  to  mislead  them  as  to  their  true  position  ;  while, 

\  on  the  other  hand,  the  repudiation  of  so  many  doctrines  in  the  past, 

and  their  readmission  in  the  present,  onght  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 

Ritualists.     What,  indeed,  is  the  true  Church,  if  not  the  guardian  of 

the  trust  of  revelation  ?  and  %vliat  becomes  of  its  character  as  a  tme 

\  Church  when  it  has  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  the  treasure 

>mmitted  to  it  ?     It  ceases  to  be  the  Church. 


But  it  may  he  said.  If  the  Anglican  Church  has  lost  the  trust  of 
j  revelation  committed  to  it,  if  it  has  debased  Christian  worship  and  has 
[  allowed  discipline  to  grow  lax,  the  Ritualists  are  doing  their  utmost  to 

•  See  the  Churth  Qitaricrly  Beviev,  July,  1878. 
t  Ibid- :  **  Home  Eeonion/* 
J  Chnr€h  Times,  October  4,  1878.  |k  546,  col.  $. 
§  Church  Bevievc,  August  24.  1878,  p.  403,  coL  2. 
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repair  all  these broaclies,  and  to  rebuild  the  ecclesiastical  edifice,  gather- 
ing together  all  the  Bcattered  stones.  Only  waitj  and  yon  will  igoon 
Bee  that  "Rorae  has  Uterally  nothing  to  offer  them  which  they  do  not 
possess,  or  are  on  the  point  of  aerLuiring  in  a  much  better  form.  Why 
then  should  you  urge  them  to  become  Eoman  Catholica  ?  They  are 
not  such  simpletons.''* 

I  do  not  question  that  the  Ritualists  have  made  and  are  daily  making 
progress  ;  that  they  arc  daily  recovering  more  and  more  Catholic 
beliefs  and  practices,  taking  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  the  celebrated 
maxim  of  St.  Yincent  d©  Lerins  :  Quod  iibujut\  quod  semper^  quod  ah 
omnibus. 

On  the  pretext  that  every  Chiietian  ought  to  be  able  to  render  arfe,^ 
accoimt  of  his  faith j  some  Ritualists  go  so  far  as  to  imply  that  each 
individual  may  form  a  creed  of  his  owti,  by  interpieting  in  his  owa 
way  the  ^wd  ?^6i<^»/(r,  &c.,  and  by  pursuing  unaided  his  own  study  of] 
Chi-ifitian  antiquity  "  in  the  primitive  and  undivided  Church*'*  But  j 
what  becomes  then  of  the  Church,  and  of  its  mission  as  a  teacher  ?t/l 
Do  they  count  for  anything  or  notliiiig  ?  Theoretically  they  arej 
recognized,  but  practically  they  are  nil. 

The  principle  of  Catholicity,  or  the  maxim  Qiwd  uhique^  quod  smiper,  1 
&c.,  cannot  be  taken  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  luiless  it  is  so,  thero'  ] 
can  be  no  creed,  since  there  is  no  truth  which  has  not  been  contested, ' 
and  generally  ^videly  contested.  If  then  the  authority  of  the  Church 
is  suppressed,  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  particular ! 
tnith  is  or  is  not  truly  Catholic,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  tlia  1 
Ritualists  understand  the  word  Catholic. 

And,  after  all,  is  the  Catholic  religion  ordy  a  thing  of  dogma  ?  Has  I 
it  not  also  authority  and  a  commission  ?  Is  it  enough  to  have  valid 
sacraments?  Is  it  not  necessary  also  that  they  should  be  lawfully 
administered,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  thaH 
Church  ?  But  if  a  conuniasion  is  necessary,  if  authority  is  required  for 
the  due  and  lawful  administration  of  the  sacmments,  if  the  authority  ] 
of  the  Clmrchj  in  short,  is  a  real  thing,  how  can  the  Ritualists  defendj 
their  position  ?  , 

Who  gave  Parker  bis  comraission  ?   Elizabeth.    Who  in  the  present 
day  gives  the  bishops  then*  jurisdiction  ?    The    Queen,  or  the  Prime 
Minister.     Is  such  a  commission  valid  ?J    Many  Ritualists  would  fine 
it    difficult   at  this   moment   to   acknowledge    the   sovereign   as  the] 
source  and  fountain  of  all  jurisdiction,  when  they  are  w^aging  war  to] 

•  Church  Times,  Aug^ist  9,  1S78,  t>,  447,  cola.  3,  4, 

t  Dr.  Littleiiale  hiia  endeavoured  t<o  provi?,  by  the  Comicil  of  Trent,  tlmt  "CftthoUdty 
of  doctrine  "  is  the  baais  of  **  CkriBt-ian  Bolidaritj."  Wliat  is  tKe  preciee  tneaniug  of  thj^g 
words  Chrifltian  Bolidimty,  as  nsed  by  Dr.  Littledtile,  I  do  not  profess  to  iinderatand.  i 
But  in  any  case,  it  aeeins  to  mc,  that  ho  is  wrong  in  going  Imek  to  the  Conncil  of  Trent 
to  establifih  hia  theories  against  the  unity  of  the  Cburch,  fgr  it  is  not  possible  to  cast  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  part  which  the  Fathers  of  Tront  aaaigiiod  to  the  Pope.  Their 
words  ctmnot  then  bear  the  meaning  attaxihed  to  them  by  Dr*  Littledale, 

J  We  lee,  with  pleaaur©,  that  the  ^rave  question  of  a  valid  commiBsbn  is  be^finning  to 
be  Agitated  among  the  EitnaliBtB*     Bee  the  Church  Review,  June  8,  1878,  p,  269. 
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the  death  agaiuet  the  Royal  Supremacy*  The  Rittialiets  cannot  carry 
with  them  in  their  restorations  and  innovatione  either  the  Eiighsli 
nation,  or  the  Anghcan  Episcopate,  or  the  majority  of  the  Anglican 
Chuj'ch,  They  are  playing  the  part  of  a  parliamentary  opposition^ 
with  no  assiu-ance,  as  yet,  of  attaining  to  power.  Nothing  that  they 
do  or  teach  comes  with  any  authority*  We  repeat,  therefore,  what 
re  have  already  said  elsewhere,  that  *'  nowhere  else  do  we  find  the 
pectacle  of  a  clergy  in  absohite  revolt  agamst  ita  supeiiorg.  We 
must  ask  the  meaning  of  their  loud  assertions  of  Catholic  principles, 
and  if  the  acceptance  of  certain  dogmas  and  practices  is  enough 
to  enable  us  to  attain  to  the  truth,  and  to  work  out  our  salvation. 
Questions  of  discipline,  of  hierarchic  of  mhmisshn  to  anlJioHti/j  hat^e  all  a 
place  in  the  creed ;  and  if  these  are  set  at  nought,  what  becomes  of  the 
principle  of  Cathohcity?  Ritualists  may  make  the  most  careful 
research  ^nathont  finding  at  any  time  or  in  any  age  a  position  resem- 
bling their  own.  If  belief  in  a  creed  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
salvation,  the  most  degraded  savage  a/  Oceania,  and  the  rudest  colonist 
of  the  Far  West,  might  be  saved  without  the  aid  of  a  Church  or  of  a 
missionary:  he  need  onhf  glance  at  tJie  catechisnis  of  the  four  or  five  great 
Christian  Churches  of  the  icorld  !  '* 

I  would  ask  Ritualists  to  weigh  carefully  the  words  in  italics,  and  to 
determine  whether  there  is  truth  in  them.  From  a  study  of  their  past 
and  present  conduct,  we  might  be  led  to  tliiuk  that  they  reverse  the 
Catholic  adage  Nil  sine  episcoftOf  and  that  their  tenet  is  that  everything 
aust  be  done  either  without  or  against  the  bishops.  The  Archbishop 
rf  York  made  this  observation  at  the  Congress  at  Sheffield^  and  with 
but  too  much  reason. 

With  their  principle  of  Catliolicity,  the  Ritualists  then  may  set  up 
>niething  which  shall  bear  eomo  apparent  and  external  resemblance 
to  another  Episcopal  Church,  but  it  will  not  be  the  true  Church,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  will  be  their  Church,  for  it  %vill  be  their 
workmanship,  not  God*s.  And  sooner  or  later  the  day  will  come 
when  they  will  see  clearly  that  it  is  but  an  invention  of  man,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  see  it  already. 

That  tlie  Ritualists  regard  tlieir  triumphs  past  and  present  as 
manifestAtione  of  Divine  grace,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  call  in  question. 
We  know  that  wherever  there  is  genuine  good  faith,  the  Spirit  of  God 
works  in  the  souls  of  men.  For  this  reason^  far  from  bewaiUog  the 
appearance  of  Ritualism,  I  mther  rejoice  in  it,  as  a  palpable  sign  of 
a^  '  '  n  towards  a  higher  order  of  life  than  the  **  earth  to  earth"  of 
N  I  »rmity  and  Evangelicalism.      I  feel,  indeed,  that  Ritualism  ia 

fraught  with  danger,  and  that  it  may  arrest  some  souls  who,  without 
its  intervention,  would  have  at  once  embraced  Catholicism ;  but  I 
hope  God  may  yet  be  pleased,  in  His  own  good  time,  to  transform  that 
which  ifl  at  present  a  hindrance  into  a  means  of  conversion. 

There  must  inevitably  come  a  time  when  the  illogical  and  inoon- 
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sietent  attitude  adopted  by  the  Ritualiete  will  be  no  longer  tenable,  at 
least  by  ineu  of  intelligence  and  good  faith*  It  mil  be  Been  that  there 
miiBt  be  either  a  fui-ther  advance,  or  a  relapse  into  that  vague  Christi- 
anity without  any  defined  outUnea  which  conBtitutefi  the  creed  of  the 
majority  of  Protestant  Beets  at  the  present  day,  and  which  finds  its 
ideal  in  Congregationalism,  as  that  is  represented  in  the  Christian 
World,  It  is  possible  for  an  Orthodox  Greek  to  remain  where  he  is,  for 
he  has  a  clearly  defined  culius,  sometliiog  in  which  the  mind  and  the 
senses  may  find  satisfaction ;  but  the  Ritualist  cannot  remain  where 
he  is.  Ritualism  is  either  simply  a  return  to  the  past,  or  a  mere 
arbitmry  reaction  from  Anglicanism/which,  as  such,  can  have  nothinj 
peimanent  in  it.  It  is  not  we  alone  who  feel  this;  the  Ritualists | 
themselves  acknowledge  it: — 

*'  It  bas  been  frequeutlj  said  tliat  it  is  a  good  ihmg  for  the  Anglo-CatholioJ 
movement  that  it  has  had  no  recognized  leaders,  and  no  policy.     I  have  always  1 
doubted  the  tmth  of  that  aseertion  myself,  and  I  think  what  iB  now  going  qqJ 
amongst  ne  jastiiies  my  opinion  to  a  very  considerahle  degree.     We  now  fini| 
prieeta  who  ai-e  credited  with  being  very  'advanced  men  *  ind^,  openly  throwing^ 
themselves  into  the  arma  of  the  Essayists  and  Reviewers,  as  regards  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment,  to  the  great  scandal  of  old-fashioned  Catholics  like  myself, 
as  well  as  of  Evangelical  Protestants.     I  had  thought  that  the  day  was  not  far  off 
when  the  Evangelicals,  seeing  the  indefensibility  of  their  own  position,  would  have 
added  what  is  wanting  to  theii*  faith,  and  made  common  cause  with  us  in  main- 
taining hMorical  Chruiianity  against  the  phantom  Christianity  of  the  Rationalista 
and  the  agnosticism  of  philosophera, falsely  so  called.    Bud  if  *  RifualUvi 'is  to  ht  a 
mere  eclectic 'ism,*  which  picks  and  chooseB  such  portions  of  Catholic  belief  and  ritual 
as  commtnd  themselves  to  itulividual  mnnherSf  we  must  hid  farewell  to  all  hope  of 
'Winning  over  our  Evangel ka!  friends,  and  we  mnst  be  prepared  to  see  them,  ai^  well 
as  large  numbers  of  so-called  Ritualists,  seeking  elsewhere  for  the  faith  once  for  all 
iUlivered,'^* 

V- 

I  have  only  been  able  to  touch  slightly  on  the  great  question  of 
the  Cathohcity  of  the  Anghcan  Chnroh^  which  might  alone  occupy  an 
entire  article. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  Mr,  Gladstone's  paper^a  pouit 
on  which  Dr.  Littledale  has  also  cursorily  touched — is  his  discussion  of 
the  "  method  which  bends  submissively  to  all  historic  evidence;  which 
handles  that  e^^dence  in  the  domain  of  Church  history  on  the  same 
principles  as  in  any  other  domain,  and  which  has  for  its  aim  nothing 
else  than  this— to  come  at  the  clear  and  entire  truth,  without  fear  or 
favour/'t  Tliis  is  what  is  generally  called  the  appeal  to  hisiort/,  that 
** historic  Christianity"  treated  of  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  that 
recourse  to  experience  behind  which  the  Anglican  Church  shelters 
itself,  under  the  name  of  an  appeal  to  the  **  primitive  and  undivided 
Church/' 

Mr.  Gladstoae  and  many  AngHcans  distinguish  between  this  his- 
toric method  and  what  the  Catholics  call  tradition,  setting  the  one  in 
opposition  to  the  other.  In  their  view  traditiou  consists  chiefly  of 
facts  distorted  by  prejudice  and  passion,  or  coloured  by  preposses- 

*  Clur^^h  Eeview,  IS78*  p.  242,  eoL  2.        f  Contkmpobaxt  Rrtibw,  October,  p.  43! . 
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wfaHe  liisiorj  ^  is  formed  apon  fcbcU  qIoh^  .  .  .  and  looks 
;  die  &ce  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselvefl^**  ^  That  Protestants, 
^  and  others  should  attach  supreme  importance  to  the  his- 
(teric  metiiod  is  eaeilj  conceivable,  since  thej  recognize  no  divine 
,  no  Church  with  a  divinely  sustained  existence  and  authority, 
»  Grille  indwelHng,  and  a  divine  infallibiUty.  It  is  a  matter  of  necee> 
that  they  ehoold  have  some  means  of  judging  of  Christianity ; 
ittnd,  haTiQg  rejected  the  divine  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Church, 
|4bey  are  fSua  to  have  recourse  to  their  own  reason,  and  consequently 
I  to  histoiy. 

For  a  Cathohc  it  is  otherwise.    Being  fully  convinced  of  the  divinity 

the  Churchy  of  its  divine  origin,  preservation,  and  operation*  he 

[finds  sa  its  authority  the  supreme  rule  of  his  judgment,  and  the  final 

papp^  on  all  dubious  points.      Not  indeed  that  the  Catholic  has 

Tecouise  to  the  Church  to  know  what  he  is  to  think  at  all  times  and 

on  all  subjects^  but  he  always  cherislies  this  mental  reservation,  Salto 

rjudicio — ^that  is  to  say,  in  all  cases  in  which  his  views  incur 

the  reprobation  of  the  Church,  the  Catholic  must  be  ready  to  submit, 

to  offer  any  explanation  that  may  bo  demanded,  and,  if  needful,  to 

["Tetract  his  own  opinions.     In  other  words  (for  it  is  importayt  to  l>e 

Terr  clear  in  a  matter  on  which  prejudice  is  so  strong),  the  supreme 

rule  for  the  judgment   of  the  Catholic  is  not  his  own   historical 

atudies,  aided  or  unaided  by  other  men,  but  the  authority  of  the 

Church. 

Ail  is  coherent  and  coneecutive  in  the  Catholic  system.    The  divnne 

origin  of  the  Church,  its  infallibility,  and  as  a  consequence  the  sub- 

jnifision  of  its  children  in  the  last  resort  to  its  authority,  whether  it 

instructfi,   commands,   or   condemns^ — this  is  in  substance  what  we 

I -Catholics  often  describe  by  the  name  of  tradition,  especially  when  we 

l,^eak  of  it  in  connection  with  Holy  Scripture, 

It  is  of  course  open  to  an}'  to  dispute  the  bases  of  such  a  system, 
but  the  system  itself  cannot  be  charged  with  want  of  logical  coher- 
l^ence.    The  premises  being  granted,  the  consequences  follow  in  rigid 
sequence. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  wliich  to  offer  a  complete  apology  for  the 
CathoUc  system ;  but  since  this  paper  is  devoted  specially  to  explana- 
tions frankly  and  fairly  given »  I  may  be  allowed  a  word  in  ita  defence. 
When  we  as  Catholics  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  authority  of  the 
-  Church,  is  it  supposed  that  we  reject  history,  archaeology,  patrology, 
and  all  other  sciences  ?  Not  in  the  least.  We  simply  gubordinato  all 
these  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  As  formerly  it  was  naid  of 
*  science  that  it  was  ancilla  tlieologiw,  so  we  say  now  that  it  is  ancillu 
ecclesuB ;  and  since  science  and  the  Church  both  proceed  from  God, 
we  do  not  allow  that  there  can  be  any  rml  contradiction  bet  we  on 
them.    But  there  may  be  apparent  contradiction,  and  when  this  is  the 

•  CONTEMPOEAltT  EkVIKW,  OctobCT,  p.  431* 
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case,  we  surrender  the  always  fallible  teachmg  of  history  to  adhere  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  which  ia  mfalhble. 

A  Catholic  who,  instead  of  siibmittiDg  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  (which  he  confesses  to  be  divine),  fehould  adhere  to  the  testi- 
mony of  history  when  it  appeai-fl  to  contradict  the  Church,  and  who 
should  do  this  dehberately  and  knowingly,  wtmld  cease  to  belong  to 
that  Church.  He  would  be  no  longer  a  Catholic,  for  he  would  be 
gniUy,  not  merely  of  treason  and  heresy,  but  of  apostasy.* 

It  was  in  this  sense,  no  doubt,  that  Cardinal  Manning  used  the  two 
words  which  are  often   quoted  against  him  in  Protestant  journals* 
Exception  should  be  taken  (if  at  all)  not  to  the  expressions  used  h 
his  Eminence,  but  to  the  very  foundations  of  the  Cathohc  syetera, 
namely,  to  the  di^'ine  oiigin  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Chmxh. 

Two  reasons  may  be  briefly  given  why  Catholics,  while  they  do  not 
neglect  tlie  careful  study  of  history,  yet  defer  ultimately  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church. 

The  first  is  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  teaching  body  invested 
with  authority  that  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  can  l:>e  brought  within 
the  grasp  of  men  at  large,  even  the  most  ignorant. 

The  second  is  that  all  science,  and  pre-eminently  the  science  of 
history,  is  Uable  to  mistake.  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  think  that  history 
is  above  passions  and  prejudices.  Would  that  it  were  so,  and  that 
men,  divided  on  all  other  subjecte,  could  at  least  meet  on  this  common 
ground  1  But,  alas  !  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  it  needs  no 
long  reflection  to  show  that  if  there  is  a  ecience  on  which  the  influences 
of  education  and  national  and  party  prejudice  may  make  themselves 
felt,  it  is  assuredly  the  science  of  history.  The  readers  of  this  Review 
have  had  quite  recently  more  than  one  illustration  of  this  before  their 
eyes,  and  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Free- 
man would  give  the  same  version  of  the  history,  say  of  St,  Thomas  k 
Becket. 

What,  then,  is  the  value  of  these  appeals  to  history  1  What  weight 
can  they  have  with  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  human  race  \  Is 
it  actually  possible  to  write  or  to  read  history  without  prejudice? 
Where  is  the  ordioary  reader  who  can  to-day  reconstmct  the  true 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  Mr.  Maitland,  Dr,  Littledale, 
Mr,  Bluut,  and  a  hundred  others,  have  already  told  us  what  we  must 
think  of  the  history  of  the  period  written  by  such  men  as  Foxe  and 
Burnet,  We  need  not  perhaps  do  more  than  just  remind  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Dr.  Littledale  of  the  vigorous  language  in  wliich  the  latter  has 
characterized  the  Eeformei's,  Thank  God,  the  age  is  advancing,  and 
to-day  the  heirs  of  the  English  Refonnation  are  beginnhig  to  recognize 
that  even  in  relation  to  the  facts  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Roman 

•  It  cau  I  e  sciireely  needful,  wo  imagme>  to  obaervo  that  in  controversy  with  non- 
Cfttholics^  the  Catholies  accept  the  a|  peal  to  history,  and  do  not  invo^ke  the  testimotty  of 
the  Church. 
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Catholic  writers  are  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  the  Puritan  or 
^rotestant  hiatoriaiis.     Men  s  views  are  gradually  veering  round,  and 

atice  18  being  done  at  last  to  men  and  tlimge.  If  any  authors  might 
>e  excused  for  waiting  with  pagsioii,  they  would  be   the   Eoglieh 

iitholica  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  a  rule, 
aowever,  they  have  not  done  so,  but  have  treated  their  persecutors 
fwith  remarkable  moderation.    Attention  was  drawn  to  this  fact,  a 

lort  time  ago,  in  one  of  the  RituaHst  journals.  Speaking  of  the 
lecords  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Church 

evieic  says : — 

•'There  are  jninor  mattera  scattered  up  and  down  amidst  the  story  of  hnir- 

hreadth  escapes,  toilTirea,  tjx^cutions,  ministrations,  and  religious  conaolations^ 

fjt^d  of  conviersion,  when  conversion  meant  at  the  least  confiscation  of  ^xxls  and 

jttpriaonment.    The  Manan  persecutions  had  their  counterpart  in  the  Elizabethan ; 

?ox)ds  *  Book  of  Martjrs  *  tells  nothijw' ol  the  one  that  ia  not  surpassed  by  these 

.^records  of  the  other — icUh  this  great  differejioe,  however,  between  them^  Umt  the  viru- 

plml  defamation  mid  scurrilom  abu^e  of  the  Gn«  never  appears  in  the  other.    Contrast* 

^9T  example,  the  mention  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  freedom  of  intimate  letters 

Qch  as  those  of  F»  Rivers,  from  which  we  have  qmoted,  and  their  '  thanks  he  to 

'God  *  for  her  Majesty's  gtw^d  healtb  imd  frolicsome  humour,  with  the  terms  in 

wlkich  Foxe  speaks  of  Queen  Mary*  and  which  indeed  have  been  followed  down  to 

onr  own  days  and  latest  writena.    Hallam,  whose  accuracy  no  one  questions,  and 

t-who  was  calm  and  even  cold,  as  well  as  accurate,  tells  us  that  *  iiiti4enince  and 

tion  was  the  original  sin  in  which  the  Reformed  Churches  were  cradled,' 

\he  mi^hi  have  added  evU  ^eaking^  lying ,  and  slandering^  which  nourished  told 

ij^eraied  that  intolerance  and  pcrsccntion.     The  worth  of  this  volume  of  records 

PSfi  that  they  are  genuine,  made  at  the  time,  not  for  the  purpose  of  proving  any- 

^. thing,  simply  *  records '  of  what  happened."* 

Mr,  Gladstone  tells  us  that  the  great  Protest-sut  tradition  is  extinct. 

leTertheless  he  himself  applies  else  where  the  title  of  "  Bloody  "  to 
[Queen  Jlary,  in  contrast,  no  doubt,  to  the  leniency  shown  hy  Elizabeth 
[and  her  father  towards  the  Catholics.  Happily  Dr.  Littledale  is  not 
[afi^d  to  correct  this  testimony  by  assming  ns  that  Sir  Thomas  More, 
TCardinal  Fisher,  Bishop  Gardiner,  Queen  Mary,  and  Cardinal  Pole, 
[i^hatever  their  errors  and  sins  may  have  been,  were  angels  of  Hght 
'compared  with  the  Protector  Seymour,  with  Bishop  Cranmer,  Bishop 

Poynet,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Bishop  Bale.f 

The  great  Protestant  ti^dition  is  not  dead  in  the  heart  of  the  com- 
fmon  people  of  England,  and  if  in  the  minds  of  lettered  and  cultivated 
Tmen  it  is  less  bitter  than  among  the  populace,  it  still  lives  on  with 

much  of  its  old  intensity.  We  note  more  than  one  trace  of  this  in 
f'BIr.  Gladstone's  **  Stndy  of  the  Reformation  "  and  in  Dr,  Littledale'e 
]  article. 

It  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  **  well-nigh  impossible  for 
'  ordinary  readers  to  get  at  the  facts "{   that  I  have  pointed  out,  as 

one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  Rituahsm  towards 

CathoUcism,  the  manner  in  which  many  EngUslimcn  take  up  the  study 
^of  religion.     I  have  dwelt  especially  on  the  dangers  of  the  historic 

•  Church  Review,  1878,  p.  86,  coL  3  ;  p.  87,  coh  1, 
t  Littledale  :  On  the  Eeformera,  p.  6.  J  Ibid.^  p.  20, 
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method,  8o  strongly  recommended  by  SIi*.  Gladstone, — a  method 
whichj  to  quote  only  one  example  iii  paseing,  leads  him  to  represent  I 
Cranmer  as  dying  '*  on  the  heights  of  heroism,''  while  Dr*  Littledale 
assigns  to  him  the  coward's  death/  So  fraught  with  peril  and  with 
paradox  is  this  long  and  arduous  method,  which  to  be  pursued  aright 
demands  an  elevation  of  character-,  an  uprightness  of  vd\\  a  purity  of 
intention,  together  with  a  power  of  work  such  tas  are  rarely  to  be  found ; 
nor  is  all  this  enough  unless  the  circumatancefl  of  time  and  place  are^ 
also  favourable-  How  can  a  man  who  breathes  an  atmosphere  charged 
TOth  prejudices  against  Catholicism,  and  who  has  within  his  reach 
only  documents  conceived  and  framed  with  an  anti-Catholic  bias, 
attain  to  a  just  perception  of  things  as  they  are?  Humanly  speaking 
it  is  not  possible.  Hence,  as  I  said  in  ray  first  article,  "  there  is  not  a 
single  fact  or  institiition  of  Catholicism  in  connection  with  which  there^ 
has  not  accumulated  a  mass  of  prejudice  and  error,  ,  ,  ,  Take, 
for  example,  the  history  of  the  Inquisition^  of  St-  Bartholomew,  of  the 
False  Decretals/'  &c.t  I  quoted  these  as  examples  that  would  require 
volumes  for  their  fair  and  adequate  discussion,  I  abstained  from 
expressing  any  opinion  of  my  own,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
have  not  studied  all  these  subjects  sufficiently  thoroughly  to  express 
an  independent  opinion.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  on  all  these 
points  there  is  a  great  divergence  of  view,  and  this  statement  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  two  papers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Littledale. 
Both  agree,  however,  in  condenining  the  Papacy  for  tbe  rejoicings  in 
Rome  and  for  the  medals  struck  on  the  occasion  of  the  St,  Bartholo- 
mew Massacre.t  I  cannot  attempt  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of 
these  facts.  I  can  simply  make  a  few  brief  observations.  It  is  not 
my  business  to  explain  or  to  excuse  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants. 
Dr,  Littledale  has  said :  *'  Few  know  that  the  atrocities  which  the  Pro- 
testants themselves  ten  years  before  had  committed  at  Beaugency, 
Jlontauban,  Niemes,  Montpelher,  Grenoble,  and  Lyons,  equalled^  if  thef/ 
did  not  ex'ceed^  that  tef^Hlk  crim^."§  I  might  add  to  this  that  the 
provinces  of  the  west  and  south  of  France  are  still  covered  l\^th  ruins 
which  date,  not  from  ten  years  before  St.  Bartholomew,  but  from  the 
year  1568,  The  Huguenots  were  not  only  men  who  fought  for  liberty 
of  conscience ;  they  were  the  Communists  of  the  age,  rebels  who  laid 
Tvaste  provinces,  and,  by  their  fiequent  plottings  with  the  foreigner, 
kept  the  State  in  perpetual  danger.  They  were  public  enemies. 
That  it  was  justifiable  on  this  account  to  kill  them  hke  dogs,  shoot 
them  down  from  behind  hedges^  as  if  they  were  wolves,  be  it  far  from 
me  to  maintain.  But  I  repeat  it:  the  question  is  not,  Was  the 
Massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew  right?  but,  Did  the  Pope  order  re- 
joicings over  the  event  ^w  a  massaerej  and  did  he  have  medals  struck 

•  Littliidide  :  On  tlieBt^formers,  pp,  15,  16>  and  4^;  No,  29  of  the  not^  "  On  Cranmer." 
t  CoNTEMPoHAJSY  Eeview,  Augiietj  p*  Its, 
J  Ibid.j  Octoler,  p-  4£9  j  Kovember,  p*  7l)5t 
5  LittJcdale  :  On  tlie  Keformera,  p.  19. 
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of  •»  igpoMt  a  Weic 
A  the  Ifn— rffi  ef  SLl 
ItoCSRSoixXIlL    It  g  eyjJr^  till  tf  tJw?  St.  Bm^tiljiiw 
I  of  ovder  oTor  JBm 

to  Pope  Gf^govT^refe  a»  natural  «»6m  ooik 
to*  sovtet^^  or  lo  a  wilmi  oa  ^bm  micmfft 
Hmt,  hirtoram  idl  as  «hil  tko  art^iti  vtK 
to  dbr  P^pe,  aad  tlio  otatenml  k  TmS^I  br  tlw  BmsI 
when  Greeoi^r  bceufta  hotter  aoqauat^  wjlli  w1m4 
ilpasBl  bo  dknpprored  of  tiio  ^  BavtholMaow. 
It  m  oimmdhr  anpooriUo  for  m^  to  oalor  hoio  ialo  a  fuU  ^Kscanoa 
or  oaa  I  hope  loadit;^  to  shako  the  roolod  opiaion 
the  point.  Bat  tiio  dnrergoaco  of  oMtittmit^  aol 
'  betai'tiu  Oidiolios  and  Prot^eiants,  but  between  writers  of  the 
>  bodj,  it  mlicMit  proof  of  the  fatStf  of  the  appeal  to  hnftoiy 
ta  final  taal  of  tm^  Theto  is  not  a  amgle  fact  at  all  m^olTad  in 
about  which  any  two  writers  are  perfectly  agTXM^(},  ualiKt 
have  copied  from  each  other. 
I  mentioned  abo  the  False  Decretals.  Dr.  Ltttledal^  relbmag 
to  thk  subject  sajrs,  "  The  Papal  claims  Kairt  a&M^Wy  no  ^iktr  Um» 
This  is  a  very  serious  assertion ;  for  the  Popes  exoroised 
aatfaority  and  enjoyed  the  priviloges  of  the  Pai^cy  long  before 
the  Fake  Decretals  were  put  in  circulation ;  and  these  FaW 
thcoosdres  wonld  not  hare  been  accepted  if  they  had 
lot  been  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  commonly  reoeiTed  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance.  We  are  reduced,  then,  to  one  of  two 
either  the  Decretals  ran  counter  to  the  ideas  and 
tiees  of  the  age,  or  they  were  in  perfect  hnnnony  with  them. 
If  the  first  hypothesiB  be  the  true  one,  how  wns  it  that,  among  *io 
|jiiany  persons  whose  intere&t  it  was  to  protest  not  one  lifted  up  hi« 
roice  to  denounce  the  imposture  and  the  umirpation  t  Were  the  men 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  not  men  of  like  pamons  with  oui^ 
selves  T  Had  they  not  the  eame  independence,  the  same  love  of 
liberty?     Why,  again  I  ask,  did  no  one  protest t 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second  hypothesis  be  true,  then  the  oom- 
parison  which  Dr.  Littledale  institutes  l>etween  tho  Pn|inry  Jind  u 
proprietor  in  possession  of  an  estate  gained  by  a  false  titli%  altticrotltfr 
Us.     It  was  notj  Decretals  in  hand,  that  the  Popes  took  )  ii 

af  the  government  of  the  Catholic  world :  it  was  beeanso  \\\v  i'opos 
rere  already  the  rulers  of  the  CathuHe  world  thai  tl^e  Decretals  were 
at  once  accepted,  without  a  too  close  inquiry  into  their  origin  and 
titles.  The  fact  that  the  Popes,  or  the  lawyerw  whu  adited  the  eaiioTi 
law,  accepted  them  as  a  fitting  embodiment  of  their  ideaK,  KmhIh 
them   a  value  which  intrinsically  they  did  not  possess  ;   jiiflt  us  n 

*'  CoNTBMPOEART  Bkvxkw,  NovcuibeT,  p.  W. 
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false  title  becomeB  valid  and  genuine  if  the  seller  and  the  buyer  consent 
to  subscribe  their  names  to  it. 


My  two  honourable  opponents  lay  etrese  on  the  social  supenoiity  of 
England,  a-s  compared  witli  the  natioim  of  the  Continent,  especially 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  Mr,  Gladstone,  in  particular,  has  given 
great  prominence  to  this  fact ;  but  the  same  tone  runs  through  all 
the  pages  of  Dr.  Littledale's  paper,  and  becomes  very  marked  towards 
its  close.  This  superiority  is  shown,  first,  by  the  little  influence  which 
the  Paganism  of  the  Renaissance  has  exerted  upon  English  society 
and  literature,  while  it  has  struck  to  the  core  of  both  Italy  and 
France,  Second,  by  the  hold  which  Chiistianity  ha«  retained,  till  our 
own  times,  on  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  EngUsh  society  ;  while 
elsewhere,  in  France  and  Italy  for  example,  these  classes  are  either 
indiflerent  or  positively  hostile  to  the  Church*  Third,  by  the  ease 
with  ^vhich  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  are  recruited,  the  classes  from 
which  the  clergy  are  drawn,  the  measure  of  education  which  they 
receive  and  retain,  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  society,  and 
the  part  asBigned  to  them  in  public  life. 

It  w^oiild  be  easy  to  enumerate  other  e\adences  of  this  social  superi- 
ority of  England  to  the  Catholic  nations  of  the  Continent,  but  the 
three  points  already  named  seem  to  sufEce  for  the  puipose. 

I  would  observe,  first,  that  the  order  of  things  indicated  by  these 
words,  *' superiority"  and  *' social  superiority,"  is  a  very  comprehensive 
one,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  always  to  what  cause  they  are  to 
be  assigned,  or  to  distinguish,  among  many  co-operating  causes,  that 
which  has  the  largest  share, 

I  am  perhaps  more  disposed  than  many  to  recognize  the  relative 
social  superiority  of  England,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  Protestant- 
ism, the  Reformation,  and  Anglicanism  are  the  principal  causes  of  this 
superiority;  and  even  if  these  Bystems  could  vindicate  their  claim  to 
the  character  assigned  to  them,  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  allow 
that  therefore  they  were  Divine, 

England  occupies  a  position  unique  in  the  world.  A  girdle  of  seas 
encircles  her,  and  isolates  her  from  all  other  nations;  her  cold  and 
severe  climate,  while  it  repels  strangers,  accustoms  her  children  to 
lead  that  manly,  austere  lile,  full  of  activity  and  energy,  which  pre- 
pares them  so  well  to  play  their  noble  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
To  tluB  isolation,  combined  ivith  the  consciousness  of  power  character- 
istic of  the  English  nation,  is  to  be  traced  that  British  pride  which  has 
preserved,  and  will  yet  long  preserve,  England  from  the  false  doc- 
trines and  ctimipt  practices  of  the  Continent.  The  English  people  is 
an  **  imperial  people;'*  it  knows  and  feels  its  own  worth,  and  its 
lawful  self-esteem  is  perhaps  not  unmixed  with  a  tinge  of  contempt 
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^r  others*    A  study  of  the  English  character  recalls  mvolimtarily  the 
loble  lines  of  the  poet— 

-*  Tn  TegdJr«  imp^rio  populos,  Boman^j  metoento ; 
H©  tibi  enint  artesi  paciBqiw  imponere  mor«m, 
P&roere  stibjectis,  et  debollare  auperboe.*'* 

The  English  oation,  moreover,  is  a  nation  relatively  young  as  com- 
ared  with  the  French  and  Italians.  These  have  passed  tlirough 
ly  stages  in  Ufe ;  they  are  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  some  say  of 
lecrepitiide  and  decline.  France  and  Italy  liav©  been  trampled  for 
centuries  by  the  feet  of  the  stranger,  who  left  to  them  his  vices  while 
le  borrowed  not  always  from  their  \'irtue8.  They  are  open  conntriea^ 
accessible  to  all  invasions  of  new  ideas,  and  suffering  at  least  by  re- 
action from  all  the  poUtical  convulsions  of  their  neighbour.  No  com- 
parison can  be  instituted  therefore  between  them  and  the  English 
lation. 

But  to  pass  from  such  general  consideratious  to  the  three  point*? 

>rought  forward  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Littledale.     Even  if  it  be 

a  fact  that  Paganism  has  east  its  roots  so  deep  and  wide,  as  they 

assert,  in  France  and  Italy,  this  would  argue  nothing  in  favour  of  the 

[Reformation,   unless  it   can   be   show^i   (and  this  has  not  yet  been 

^attempted)  that  it  was  the  Reformation  which  repelled  from  England 

rthe  invasion  of  Paganism,     The  countries  into  which  the  Renaissance 

\  introduced  most  largely  the  languages  of  Paganism  are  first  Italy, 

and  next  France ;  and  this  is  explained  perfectly  naturally  by  the 

,  ancient,  prolonged,  and  frequent  relations  of  the  Italians  and  the 

[French  with  Eastern  countries.     At  the  time  when  tlie  treasures  of 

^Greek  and  Pagan  antiquity  were  introduced  into  the  West  first  by 

.  the  decadence  and  then  by  the  faU  of  the  Greek  Empire^  when  the 

great  families  were  driven  by  the  approach  of  the  Turk  into  Italy,— 


at  this  time,  I 


say, 


there  was  a  sort  of  infatuation  abroad  about  the 


^'antique.    People  raved  about  the  ancients,  and  emulated  their  speech. 
fThe   admiration  of  them   passed   all    bounds,   but   the   people   etilt 

remained  Christian,  while  borrowing  the  language  of  the  Pagan.  It 
^was  pre-eminently  a  Uterary  Paganism,  and  there  are  generations  of 
'  men  still  li>4ng  who  have  watched  it  pass  away. 

The  same  causes  have  produced  the  same  effects  from  another  point 
^of  view,  England  has  been  and  will  be  slower  than  the  nations  of 
Jthe  Continent  in  becoming  un-Christianized,  There  may  still  be  persons 
rho,  scarcely  knowing  what  Christianity  is,  yet  glory  in  being 
f Christians.  But  Protestantism  cannot  claim  the  credit  of  this.  The 
*  majority  of  the  nation  was  still  CathoHc  in  behef  and  practice,  long 
'  after  the  Reformation.     Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  at  the 

death  of  Henry  VIIL,  eleven-twelfths  of  the  English  people — obviously 
'not  of  the  nobility— were  Catholics  in  heart  and  conviction.     What 

wonder   is  it,  then,  if  the  higher  classes  have   retained  a  certain 

•  Virgil,  Mn,  vi.  S62— 854. 
H  2 
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Cliiistianity  coiTeBpoiiding  closely  in  character  vA\\\  what  is  called 
Evangelicalism?  Here  also,  however,  the  current  ideas  of  the  age  are 
spreading,  and  there  is  eveiy  probability  that  in  thirty  years  from  tins 
time,  the  religion  of  the  upper  classes  will  have  greatly  changed  its 
character. 

If  Catholicism  is  at  the  present  moment  somewhat  foraaken  by  the 
middle  class  and  by  the  men  generally,  it  must  be  admitted,  fii^t,  that 
it  is  making  progress,  and  next  that  it  retains  its  hold  at  kast  on  the 
poorer  classes,  the  common  people.  This  Protestants  themselves 
admit.  Let  any  one  enter,  on  any  Sunday,  a  church  in  the  poor 
quarters  of  Paris,  and  he  will  see  there  more  working  people,  men  and 
women,  than  in  all  the  chm-ches  of  London  put  together,  those  of  the 
Ritualists  perhaps  excepted.     As  the  Church  Review  lately  said : — 

''  Sacrament  Sundaj  has  lost  us  *  the  common  people/  This  is  a  phenomenon 
unique  in  religious  history,  including  under  that  phrase  the  history  of  false 
religions  as  well  as  true,  of  Paganism  n&  well  as  Chiistianity.  No  one  was  ever 
80  independent  of  the  forms  and  obacrvancos  of  his  national  faitli^  being  at  the 
same  time  not  a  professed  infidel,  as  the  ordinary  uneducated  Englishman.  We 
do  not  speak  of  a  failure  to  produce  the  highest  results,  but  of  a  fiulure  to  produce 
any  tie,  to  exact  any  adherence,  to  make  religion  a  familiar  thing  in  its  external 
observances,  as  a  necessai'j  aspect  of  life,  orsn  outward  siirrounding  and  profession. 
The  anomaly  is  not  merely  that  piety  langTiislies,  that  Christian  virtues  decay, 
that  the  flesh  is  too  strong  for  the  lower  classes^  just  as  the  world  and  the  devil  are 
too  strong  for  the  higher,  but  that  for  the  lower  classes  the  Church  and  her  system 
should  be  remote  and  "unrecognisted  objects,  taken  for  granted  by  them  as  not 
being  for  them,  and  in  which  they  recognize  no  elaima  and  no  beauties  that 
answer  to  something  in  their  individual  mental  histoi^y.'** 

It  then,  we  may  accept  as  any  ''  test*'  of  the  divinity  or  supeiionty 
of  a  system  the  social  class  upon  which  it  takes  most  hold,  it  seems  to 
us  that  Catholicism  must  have  more  of  the  divine  in  it  than  Angli- 
canism ;  for  Jesus  never  said,  Divilihm^  but  He  did  say,  Pauperihm 
evangelUare  mml  me  (Luke  iv.  18).  St.  Paul  himself  observed,  in  Mb 
day,  that  not  many  rich  or  great  ones  were  seen  among  the  Christians : 
Non  mulii  potenies,  7wn  multi  nobiles  (1  Cor.  i*  26),  I  may  even  go 
fm-thor,  and  say  that  if  there  is  one  system  which  suits  the  rich,  but  is 
ill  adapted  for  the  poor,— and  this  was  true  of  Anglicanism  before  the 
rise  of  the  Ritualists, — there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  such  a  system 
is  not  80  much  thvine  as  "  worldly  and  devilish/' 

And  why?    Because  the  higher  classes  of  society  are  something  hke 
the  Governments  which  they  form  and  lead ;  they  do  not  hke  a  popular 
^L  religioUj   one  that   preaches   self-denial,    sacrifice,   devotcdne^s,   and 

^H  equahty.     They  want  a  rehgion  of  silk  and  velvet,  in  wliich  dogmas 

^H  occupy  but  small  space,  and  irksome  duties  still  less,  which  amounts, 

^m  in  fact,  simply  to  a  moral  anodyne,  colourless  and  vague,  a  feeble, 

^■^  philanthropic  philter. 

^H  The  higher  classes  of  society,  and  the  middle  classes,  those  who  are 

^m  described  in  England  as  **  well-to-do  people/'  have  but  Uttle  sympathy 


•  Church  R^new,  1878.  p,  467.     S€»e  also  p.  39B,  cola.  1,  2- 
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with  clericalism  and  sacerdotalism.     The  Ritiialiate  Lave  been  made 

feel  this.     They  are  hated  and  persecuted  because  they  make  some 

jretensions  to  the  priestly  and  clerical  character.     Now  Evangelicals, 

*Broad  ChurchmeQ,  Dissenters,  and  men  of  the  world  do  not  like  clerics 

or  clericalism.    And  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  since  Ritualism  has 

jreetored  clerical  or  sacerdotal  customs  and  claims,  since  the  Anglican 

[clergy  has  returned  to  the  Mass,  to  the  use  of  retreats,  v£c, ;  since  it 

begun  to  lead  a  more  earnest,  retired,  and  austere  hfe,  that  it  has 

Jtegained  to  some  cxtout  its  hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  people.     It 

rill,  at  least,  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  strange  coincidence  between 

leee  two  facts,  if  the  one  may  not  be  allowed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 

other. 

When  we  consider  the  situation  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  the 

variotis  aspirations  by  which  it  is  stirred,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize 

the  same  conflict  of  principles  winch  has  left  its  mark  on  the  ages 

'past*     In  truth,  we  are  taking  onr  part  to-day  in  one  more  struggle 

between   the  priestly  and  the  imperial  power,  with  this  difference, 

however,  that  the  empire  is  not  represented  eiraply  by  an  individual, 

'but  by  the  mulritude.     It  is  a  new  phase  of  a  conflict  which  is  as  old 

as  Christianity  itself,   the   conflict  between   the  natural  and  super- 

natural,  between  earth,  as  represented  by  the  laity,  and  heaven  by  the 

■priesthood.     Upon  the  Continent  the  battle  has  long  been  waging ;  in 

England  the  clerical  pretensions  of  the  Ritualists  have  first  awakened 

,the  clash  of  arms. 

Bat  why,  I  ask  next,  does  the  Anglican  clergy  represent  a  higher 
social  class  than  the  Catholic  clergy  in  France  ?  The  condition  of 
>ciety  in  the  two  countries  offci-s  sufficient  explanation  \  and,  moro- 
fover,  the  same  proportions  beiog  kept,  the  Catholic  clergj*  of  France 
does  occupy  a  position  as  elevated  in  relation  to  the  population  aroxmd, 
Las  does  the  Anglican  clergy  iu  relation  to  the  English  people.  French 
society  is  on  the  descending  scale;  imder  the  present  testamentary 
law  in  France  it  is  impossible  for  famiUes  to  maintain  their  position 
ipaired  for  more  than  three  generations.  And  vdih  the  great 
;  perish  the  traditions  which  fonn  the  strength  of  the  country. 
When  whole  classes  are  thus  sinking  to  a  lower  social  grade,  the  indi- 
|Yidual  is  carried  along  with  them. 

The  priesthood  in  France  has  Httle  to  expect  but  self-sacrifice ;  it 
lot  therefore  be  deemed  strange  that  those  who  embrace  that 
ailing  in  the  age  of  fervour  and  of  illn^ions,  should  eometinies  look 
>ack  regi-elfully  and  falter,  or  even  desert,  finding  the  burden  too 
leavy  to  be  borne.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  defections  of  which 
Dr.  Littledale  speaks,  and  for  which  he  reproaches  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  France,  with,  as  I  think,  undue  severity.  God  forbid  that  we 
iiould  make  heroes  or  models  of  the?5e  deserter?.  But  let  us  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  without  bowels  and  mercies. 

Dr.  Littledale  dwells   upon  the   hterary  culture  of  the  Anghcan 
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clergy*  to  which  I  also  pay  full  and  willing  homage  ;  but  he 
reproachea  the  clergy  of  France  with  falHng  behind  in  this  respect. 
Is  this  juBt  ?  Ib  it  possible  that  a  clergy,  deepoiled  as  the  French 
clergj^  lias  been,  withotit  leisure  and  without  means,  paid  on  an  average 
at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum/  should  devote  itself  like  the  clergy 
of  England  to  letters  and  the  sciences?  Surely  this  is  asking  the 
impossible.  We  must  be  fair  to  all,  and  judge  of  men  by  wliat  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  do  in  the  circumstances  in  which  their  lot 
is  cast. 

To  me  it  seems  rather  matter  for  sui-pi-is©  that  the  clergy  of  France 
attains  such  a  degree  of  culture  as  is  generally  to  be  found  among  its 
members ;  and  in  any  case,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  they  are  far  better 
instructed  in  the  proper  duties  of  their  professicm  than  other  clergj'more 
favoured  of  fortune.  And  it  is,  after  all,  by  the  knowledge  and  the  vir- 
tues of  their  profession  that  the  tnie  work  of  the  clergy  is  done.  This  Dr. 
Litdedale  has  admitted  and  owned,  as  has  many  a  Kitualist :  "Talking^ 
and  writing,  and  arguing  against  atheism  is  not  much  use.  Never 
was  more  of  these  things  done  than  in  England  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  Church  was  all  but  dead.  Praying  and  working  are  the 
true  weapons/'t 

Jlr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Littledale  think  it  strange  that  the  Catholic 
clergj^  should  live  so  isolated  as  they  do  from  the  world.  They  would 
have  them  enter  more  generally  into  the  cun-ent  of  social  life,  and 
take  a  greater  part  in  public  aflairs. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  desired  that  the  influence  of  the  clergy  should  be 
more  felt  in  secular  hfe.  And  at  one  time,  when  Europe  was  Christian 
and  Catholic,  they  did  occnpy  notably  positions  of  influence;  but 
to-day  all  is  changed.  The  general  tendency  is  towards  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  from  the  State,  of  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  j 
priests  are  not  wanted  in  the  Councils  of  State ;  there  are  some  who 
would  even  go  so  far  as  to  shut  them  up  within  their  sacristies. 

In  such  a  position  of  things  is  not  the  Church  justified  in  giving 
her  clergy  such  a  special  tmining  as  may  best  prepare  them  for  entire 
self-devotion  and  self-sacrificed  Is  it  not  the  same  feeliug,  or  at  any 
rate  the  recognition  of  a  like  necessity,  which  has  led  the  Anghcau 
Church  to  found  her  theological  colleges,  her  Keble  College  "? 


But  I  must  hasten  on.  One  of  the  great  objections  raised  by  Mr* 
Gladntone  against  the  Catholic  system  (and  in  this  he  is  seconded  by 
Dr.  Littledale)  is  tliat  CatholiciBm,  being  a  religion  of  auilwriti/,  is 
incompatible  with  liberty.  Both  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  great 
benefits  of  the   Beformation,   that  it  brought  to    the   surface   this 

*  In  this  figure,  ilSO.  I  include  not  only  the  salariea  paid  by  the  GovemmeDt  in  lieu 
of  the  propi^rty  it  has  iipproprinted,  hut  also  all  incidental  som-ceB  of  income* 
t  On  the  Kefonuers,  p.  27- 
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gigantic  question^  namely,  whether  freedom  is  one  of  the  vital  and 
lonnal   co-efficiente  for   all   healthy  life  and   action  of  the   human 

>ui;- 

This  objection  I  have  met  with  several  times  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
itinge,  bnt,  I  mnst  confese,  without  being  able  fiiUy  to  nnderstand 
'  it.  Does  Mr.  Gladstone  mean  that  every  one  has  the  right  and  the 
liberty  to  think,  say,  and  do  whatever  he  ^ill  on  all  BobjectB,  and  on  all 
occasions  t  If  this  is  what  he  means,  then  surely  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  Reformation  brought  in  no  such  hberty.  5Ir.  Gladstone  him- 
self admitted  this  in  reference  to  the  English  Reformers,  at  least  to  the 
early  Reformers,  and  experience  teaches  ns  that  never,  in  any  place, 
^imder  any  system,  whether  political  or  rehgions.  has  such  liberty  been 
Dlerated.  Count  Bismark  refused  this  liberty  to  the  Catholics  some 
years  ago,  as  at  the  present  time  he  is  refusing  it  to  the  Socialist 
^democrats;  and  the  Swiss  Protestants  have  followed  his  example, 
They  have  proscribed  and  compromised  the  Cathohcs,  who  were  far 
from  claiming  liberty  to  think  and  to  say  anything,  who  were  per- 
ifectly  mlling  to  submit  to  the  strict  and  equitable  laws  of  their  country, 
rho  asked  nothing  in  fact  but  what  was  the  common  right  of  all. 
The  tnith  is  that  absolute  liberty  is  not  possible  anywhere,  either  in 
politics  or  religion.  The  liberty  of  man  is  restrict-ed,  first,  by  reason ; 
secondly,  by  his  natural  conscience ;  thirdly,  by  his  supernatural  con- 
science or  faith. 

When  a  man  thinks  and  speaks /re^/v  against  bis  reason,  he  is  held 

be  mad,  and  is  put  under  restraint.     This  is  the  common  verdict  on 

3erty  of  thinking  and  speaking  without  regard  to  the  first  authority, 

lie  authority  which  is  placed  of  God  ^\athin  us,  and  which  we  call 

When  a  man  thinks  and  speaks  in  defiance  of  natural  conscience,  he 
is  called  a  dishonest  man,  a  rogue,  a  dangerous  person,  and  the  law 
lays  its  hand  upon  him  as  a  noxious  and  unsafe  member  of  society. 

Upon  these  two  points  there  is  not  in  general  any  divergence  of 
opinion  among  men.     But  when   it  comes  to  a  question  of  thinking 

id  speaking  against  the  Qiristian  faith,  against  the  Holy  Gospel  and 
tradition,  as  both  represented  by  the  Church,  there  is  a  difterence  of 
opinion  at  once.  llr.  Gladstone  aud  Dr.  Littledale  regard  it  as  ii  desirable 
thing  that  men  should  be  allowed  to  thiiik,  say,  or  do  anything  they 
please.  **  For  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  rehgion,**  says  Mr,  Gladstone, 
*'BUch  as  we  profess  it,  is  undoubtedly  a  spirit  of  examination;''  whOe 
**the  spiiit  inculcated,  and  generally  prevaiUng»  in  the  Latin  commmiion 
is  a  spirit  of  acquiescence/'t 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  objection  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
^  which  recui'S  several  times  in  Mr,  GlacMones  pamphlet,  there  is  a 
reat  confusion  of  ideas,  a  great  want  of  clearness  and  precision.  If 
Ur.  Gladstone  had  analyzed  his  ideas,  pen  in  hand,  perhaps  he  would 
*  CoKTUMPOBABT  Bbtibw,  Octolfir.  p.  446-  t  Ibid-,  p.  430. 
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have  been  led  to  express  in  a  less  vague  manner  this  his  great  griev- 
ance against  the  Catholic  Cliurch. 

I  would  call  tho  attention  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr*  Littledale  fii-st 
to  the  fact  that  the  Anglican  Church  does  not  tolerate  liberty  of  thought, 
speechy  and  action  under  all  conditions*  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles  impose  restrictions  on  and  define  limita- 
tions to  this  hbertj.  The  Ritualists  are  finding  out,  at  this  moment,  by 
experience,  tliat,  if  they  enjoy  a  somewhat  larger  hberty  in  the  Angli- 
can than  tbey  would  in  the  Cathohc  Chm'ch,  it  is  only  on  conditioa 
that  they  use  this  hberty  in  the  direction  of  Protestantiem,  Rationalism,, 
or  Deism,  They  may  deny,,  they  may  not  affirm ;  they  may  violate 
the  mbric  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  they  may  not  observe  it^. 
Am  I  not  stating  facts  ?  What  say  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Littledale 
to  these  things  I 

I  maintahi,  then,  that  if  there  is  a  difference  between  Anghcanieni 
and  Catholicism  in  this  respect,  it  is  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind,, 
and  I  hold  that  the  difference  is  entirely  in  favour  of  Catholicism. 

AVhat,  in  fact,  does  the  Catholic  Church  say  ?  She  says,  ''  I  do- 
not  forbid  you  to  study,  to  examine,  to  think  for  yourselves,  provided 
only  that  yun  do  all  this  in  suhnjissiun  to  my  authority,  because  that  is 
(ut  uifallihh  aaihorUy,  I  have  received  a  commission  to  teach  j  any- 
thing, thereforej  which  I  have  taught  or  may  teach,  you  are  not  at 
Liberty  to  deny  or  contradict,  under  pain  of  ceasing  to  belong  to  the 
Cathohc  Church,  If  you  desire  to  study  the  Scriptures,  follow  the 
unanimous  tradition  of  the  Fathers,  and  Jiever  foi-sake  it,  or  you  will 
iall  into  error.  You  desire  to  speculate,  you  foi-m  schemes  and 
theories  ?  Think,  speculate,  speak,  and  write ;  but  if  one  day  I  say  ta 
yoUj  Beware,  you  are  in  error;  what  you  are  saying  is  not  true,  or  i& 
dangerous,  you  must  he  ready  to  submit  at  once;' 

This  then  is  the  practice  of  the  Church.  Is  it  unreasonable  ?  Does 
Mr,  Gladstone  think  that  the  license  to  think,  epeak,  and  write 
granted  by  ProtcstantiBni  has  produced  good  results  on  the  social  and 
spiritual  life  ?  In  Germany  it  has  killed  religion.  In  England  it  has 
given  birth  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  sects,  and  it  wiU  one  day  kill 
rehgion  there,  if  Catholicism  does  not  save  it.  This  the  Ritualists  are 
as  ready  to  avow  as  ourselves : — 

"*  Tbe  rejection  that  on  thi*  Continent  of  Europe  thero  is  no  refuge  from 
Romanism  even  in  its  Vatican  form,  ought  to  reconcile  us  t-o  our  lot  as  members  of 
the  Ciiurch  of  England*     Nearly  everywhere  on  the  Continent  now  Romanism  is 
hone>'eoml>eil  with  infidelity,  and  flinga  back  men  who  wifih  to  be  Christiana  on 
a  hai  fill  though  disagreeable  alternative.     Seepticiam  progreeeea  in  the  Piniaaian. 
Church,  whicli  is  at  this  moment  agitat'ed  by  the  fact  that  of  thirty  thouBand... 
parjBhiouens,  nine  hundred  have  protested  against  a  pastor  who  *  denies  *  the  super*  j 
natural,  and,  therefore,  cunnot  believe  in  Chrid.    Similai*  revelations  crop  up  ml 
I  hi'  Protesliint  Church  of  Holland,  where  the  difference  between  the  Low  imd  tho  j 
High  among  ourselves  becomes  a  difference  between  believci's  and  non-btdievers  in 
the  Kicene  CreeiL     Pn.>teBtantisni  on  the.  Continent  is  helpless  as  a  defence  of  the 
fundamental  verities  of  Clii-istianity."  ♦ 

•  Church  lUviiw,  1878^  p.  1,  col.  2. 
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But  is  there,  then,  nothing  latent  beneath  the  coinplaiiite  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Dr,  Littkdalo?  There  ib.  These  two  honourable 
controvei'SiaUetfi  cannot  understand  how  Buch  truths,  for  example,  as 
the  Immaculate  Conception*  and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope — ti-uthe 
which  up  to  1854  and  1870  might  be  denied  by  good  Cathohcs— are 
►  Bince  that  time  made  obligatory  on  all  members  of  the  Catholic 
rChurch. 

The  case, however,  is  veiy  simple.  These  two  truths,  formerly  denied, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  disputed  by  fiome  few,  but  affiraied  by  the 
great  majority  of  Catholics,  have  been  defined,  as  fourteen  or  fifteen 
centuries  ago  the  Consubstantialifcy  of  the  Word  was  defi^ued  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit  at  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  Unity  of  Person  in  Jeeus  Christ,  and  the  Maternity  of  the 
Virgin  at  the  Council  of  Ephesua,  and  the  Duality  of  Natures  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon, 

I  can  perfectly  understand  that  the  basis  of  the  Catholic  system, 
which  is  the  infaUible  and  divine  authority  oj  the  Church  to  teach,  may  be 
called  in  question ;  but  if  this  authority  be  once  admitted,  its  conse- 
quences cannot  be  disputed.  If  Christianity  speaks  of  rationahile 
ohsequium^  it  speaks  also  of  submisfiion  to  and  respect  for  authority. 
^Docebit  vos  omnem  veritatem — Ecclesia  columna  et  firmamentum 
veritatis/'     To  a  Catholic  this  is  the  compendium  of  faith. 

We  know,  unhappily  too  well,  that  the  mind  of  man  rebels  some- 
times,  for  reasons  more  or  less  openly  avowed,  against  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  Revolt  is  natural  to  humanity ;  calm,  unhesitating 
submiasion  is  far  less  so*  We  know  too,  however,  that  men  at  least 
the  equals  of  DulHnger  and  Flyacinthe  do  accept  unquestioningly  the 
precepts  and  teachings  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Littledale  cannot  see  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  Cardinal 

Bonnechose's  words:  **  My  clergy  is  a  regiment;  I  say  'March/  and  it 

larches."     I  confess  that  I  do  not  like  the  word,  because  it  may  give 

I  offence;  but  it  does,  nevertheless,  bring  out  very  forcibly  one  strong 

'  aspect  of  the  CathoHc  Claurch — the  fine  discipline  wliich  constituteB 

its  strength  because   its  unity.      Smce  the  French  Revolution  the 

Church  in  France  has  been  poor,  but  it  is  powerful  nevertheless,  for 

.it  is  imited  j  and  it  is  united  because  the  Concordat,  while  it  deprived 

4t  some  years  ago  of  some  of  its  rights,  constrained  it  to  draw  closer 

to  the  Holy  See.    That  Concordat  was  not  of  its  own  maldng ;  it  was 

not  even  the  complete  triumph  of  the  See  of  Rome.      The  Holy 

3ee  and  the  Church  of  France  had  each  to  make  many  sacrifices  in 

*  Speaking  of  the  Iiu maculate  Conception,  Dr.  Littledale  aajs  tb&t  the  definition 
of  18&I  "  eoi^iradii^U  the  well-nigh  unanimouM  UMiimonff  of  ancient  Christendom*'  (Con- 
TSxro&AET  ExYiEw  for  November,  p.  822).  Thia  ttaaertion,  which  I  have  read  with- 
mt  aurprise  in  newspaper  writingii,  did  aatoxush  me  ajB  coming  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Uiiil«M]aie.  11  he  would  be  preptirod  to  insure  the  inaertion  of  an  article  on  this  aubjoot 
L  the  pages,  eay,  of  the  Church  Quarterly  Review,  we  ehould  be  prepared  to  prove  to  him, 
i  gf&ve  and  ancient  authority,  that  even  outside  the  Latin  Church,  the  dog^raa  of  the 
^immaetdAte  Conception  hoA  been  received. 
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the  interests  of  souls,  and  they  went  as  far  as  they  conld  go  in  the 
path  of  concession  ivithcmt  failing  in  dii^y.  Tlieir  part  was  mainly 
pasBive,  I  ask  myfc>elf,  therefore,  what  account  of  the  negotiations 
which  ififiued  in  the  Concordat  Dr,  Littledale  can  have  read,  tliat  has 
induced  him  to  characterize  it  as  '*  a  plvl  of  Pins  VII.  Avith  Napo- 
leon I. "  ?*  If  Dr.  Littledale  wiU  read  on  thif^  subject  the  Memoirs  of 
Cardinal  Pacca.  siill  better  the  History  of  iM.  d'Hanssonville, — who  is 
not,  I  believe,  a  Catholic,^ie  will  probably  form  qnite  another  idea 
of  the  part  taken  in  this  matter  by  Pope  Pins  VIL,  and  will  not  again 
apply  to  it  the  word  *'plot/*t 

vra. 

But  I  must  draw  these  explanations  to  a  close,  thoroughly  inade- 
quate as  I  feel  them  to  be  to  the  complete  treatment  of  the  many 
questions  raised  in  the  two  articles  before  mo. 

Of  the  reasons  w^hich  Dr.  Littledale  gives  w^hy  Ritualists  do  not 
become  Roman  Catholics,  I  have  foimd  none  which  may  not  be 
brought  under  one  of  the  three  heads  described  by  me  as  *'  interested, 
sentimental,  or  i  ntellectual  motives."  He  brings  out  more  forcibly  some 
of  the  points  1  have  touched  on,  but  he  says  nothing  which  does  not 
confii-m  my  view  of  the  situation. 

I  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  the  position  of  this 
rehgious  party,  which,  conscious  of  its  ow^n  strength,  and  of  the  good 
which  it  is  doing  or  would  do,  yet  finds  itself  under  a  constant  cross- 
fire of  attack  on  eveiy  hand.  It  needs  some  courage  for  men  thus  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  behig  traitors,  cowards,  deserteiB, 
while  they  are  conscious  of  intentions  so  wddely  diflerent.  I  should, 
therefore,  keenly  reproach  myself  if  I  had  paid  the  least  word  which 
could  wound  the  feelings  of  any  such.  Nothing  that  1  have  advanced 
has  been  prompted  by  any  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Ritualist  party. 
On  the  contrary,  my  one  desire  is  that  God  may  make  clear  to  them  the 
tmth.  and  that  they  may  have  the  coxirage  to  embrace  it.  It  is  solely 
with  tills  v\p^^^  that  I  have  urged  and  re-ui'ged  upon  them  this  question : 
**  What  hinders  the  Ritualists  irom  becoming  Roman  Catholics?'* 
I  beseech  them  to  weigh  it  calmly,  and  in  doing  so  to  guard  agamst 


t  In  the  same  pl&ce  (Coktimpobj^t  Review,  November,  p.  810),  Dr.  Littledale 
aajB  that  '*  tlie  same  policy  is  beiog  carried  out  more  and  more  in  the  Auglo-Eomaii 
hoay»  whare  the  State  does  not  meddle  at  all ;"  and  tliat  **  thu  liiahops  in  Bel^nm  extort 
bonds  of  resignation  from  the  Ix^neficM  clergy."  What  is  going  on  in  England  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  we  Ktippoee  that  things  are  mueh  tho  same  as  in  France.  So  long  vm 
the  trvtt  bi^eficcB  of  tin*  Chureh  are  not  reatorod,  and  she  lives  a  precarious  life^  the 
rules  of  the  Canon  law  cannot  be  obet^rved  in  all  their  rigour.  They  apply  to  a  atate  of 
things  which  hae  been  coniplet^y  changed. 

With  reference  to  Dr»  Littledale* b  atatement  about  Belgium — a  statement  which  has 
appeared  tdeo  in  English  newspaperB-^we  give  it  a  categorical  dcaiial,  if  it  ia  intended 
to  descrit'O  a  genemJ  pnietica     If  it  fefers  only  to  an  isohiied  fa^t^  it  cannot  be  used  a« 
an  argument.    It  is  an  ille^ity,  neither  more  nor  le«fi.  for  which  neither  CalhoUciflm  nor*  j 
the  Holy  See  can  be  re8i;«>Ui3ible. 
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that  impatience  and  irritability  which  too  often  characterize  their 
writings.     One  of  them  recently  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  It  would  be  a  good  tiling,  I  think,  if  some  of  our  friends  would  read  what  was 
written  in  past  times  bj  Tractarians,  Puseyites,  Breunionists,  and  then  ask  them- 
selves what  was  the  object  of  the  movement,  whither  it  tended,  and  whether  they 
reaUj  belong  to  itP  Are  they  tending  towards  the  same  direction?  I  thint 
thej  are  not.  The  object  of  the  Catholic  Movement,  aa  I  understood  it,  was  to 
raise  the  Church  of  England  out  of  the  stupor  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  then 
to  bring  her  into  full  communion  with  the  other  branches  of  the  one  Yine.  The 
new  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  only  likely  to  stereotype  her  insular  charader,  and 
to  prevent  her  sister  Churches  recognizing  her  legitimacy.  From  ten  to  twenty  years 
ago  the  desii*e  for  corporate  reunion  was  expressed  by  every  one  who  called  himself 
an  Anglo-Catholic,  x  ear  by  year  we  heard  of  the  wonderful  increase  of  members 
of  the  A.  P.  U.  C. :  now  one  hears  next  to  nothing  of  that  excellent  society ;  I 
doubt  if  it  maintains  its  former  numbers,  much  more  that  they  are  increasing ; 
while  almse  of  Borne  and  Roman  authorities  has  taken  the  place  of  a  perhaps  too 
deferential  tone  towards  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere,  and  I  end  as  I  began  by  asking,  Whither  ai'e  we  drifting  ?  '** 

There  is  no  worse  counsellor  than  passion.  It  may  be  that  some 
Catholics  have  occasionally  been  unjust  to  the  Ritualists,  but  I  am 
certain  that  even  those  who  have  erred  the  most  in  this  respect 
would  willingly  give  their  lives  to  lead  them  into  the  truth. 

Abb&  Martin. 

•  Church  Review,  1878,  p.  242,  coL  2. 
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Zei  F^ftmeM  «n  Tm^uie.    Par  OSHAN  Bs  Y,  Mftjor  YULDMHc 
ANtrRTOViCH.    Paria  i  Ottlnmnn  Lovy. 


THE  ligbtfl  of  conscience  and  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  phrases 
so  often  in  use  that  we  eeldoin  stop  to  ask  their  meaning.  In 
Eogland  they  probably  mean  perfect  liberty  of  thought  and  action  in 
BO  far,  but  in  so  far  only,  as  that  thuught  and  that  action  du  not  inter- 
fere with  an  equal  degree  of  hbeiiy  in  others.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
it  can  do  so  as  long  as  this  liberty  is  confined  (subjectively)  to  the 
domain  of  thought  alone ;  but  when  we  speak  of  the  province  of 
hmnau  action  (in  an  objective  sense),  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
men  can  avoid  coming  into  collision  and  josthng  each  other  in 
consequence  of  divergent  religious  opinions.  The  external  aspect  of 
a  Protestant,  a  Roman  Cathohc,  or  a  Mahometan  country  is  some- 
thing  quite  distinct  in  each  case.  The  State  religion  influences  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  regulation  of  the  police,  the  course  of 
literature,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  all  the  general  habits  of  a 
great  people.  England  is  not  hke  France,  France  is  not  like  Turkey. 
To  say  therefore  that  the  question  of  the  East  should  be  argued  out 
and  thought  abont  quite  independently  of  morals  and  religion,  is  to 
ignore  aUke  the  teachings  of  history,  and  the  real  facta  of  the  case  as 
tliey  are  brought  before  us  at  the  present  day,  "  The  MahoniotanB, 
be  it  observed,  consist  not  of  one  race,  whose  members  &n^  united  by 
any  tie  of  consanguinity  or  influences  of  cUmate.  It  ik  a  mass  com- 
posed of  beterogeneous  elements,  cemented  by  a  conunon  faith,  and 
attached  to  certain  habits.'*  This  mass  has  for  it«  sole  principle  of 
cohesion  the  Mussulman  religion »  Were  it  permitted  me  to  borrow 
fi'om  things  mechanical  a  vulgar  comparison,  I,  with  the  writer  of  **  Les 
Femmes  en  Turquie,''  would  say — 

"  You  may^  cooaider  Mussiilmaii  society  under  the  form  of  an  mimcuBe  wheol,  in 
wliicb  fmih  in  *  Giu\  ami  SIiiluMin't  Ins  pwplift  *  takes  tBe  central  place,  and  the 
domestic  lil'e  and  manuvrs  tlixH  *  uf  tUea|Kik'js  and  feUios.    H^w  is  it  possible  to  do 
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awET  with   the    smallest  porta   of    the    wheel  without    distnrhmg    the  whole 
jnechaniBin  ?    In  like  manner,  you  cannot  tcmch  the  smallest  of  the  i-ecognized  | 
manners  or  ctistiims  of  Ottoman  society  without  deranging  its  whola  organic  J 
being.    The  bands  which  link  together  the  faithful  believers  once  dissolved  our  J 
broken,  immedia,tely  considerations  of  nationality  would  prevail,  and   the  Greek,  | 
the  Sclavic,  the  Armenian  Mussulmajis  would  group   themselves    round    fresh  | 
centres.    Different  races  would  take  the  place  of  a  great  Empire,  and  the  crum- 
bling away  of  the  old  edifice  would  infallibly  follow  any  attack  made  upon  its 
fun<mmcntal  const itiit ion.    The  haivui  therefore,  domestic  slavery »  and  all  the 
abenrdities  of  the  Mahometan  law  must  he  looked  upon  as  indispensable  adjuncts 
to  the  Torkish  Empire  and  to  the  powers  who  have  guaranteed  its  integrity.*' 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  work  before  us. 
It  is  a  subject  which  has  by  no  means  passed  away  with  the 
Bulgarian  horroi-s  and  with  the  late  war.  Rather  has  ita  import- 
ance grown  upon  us  and  increased  with  the  new  refiponsibilities  that 
the  English  Govemment  has  taken  upon  itself  in  connection  with  the 
Anglo-Tnrhish  Convention,  which,  we  are  told  on  high  authority,  is  tlie 
necessary  complement  of  the  late  Berlin  Treaty,  The  work  to  which 
we  propose  to  call  attention  is  di\nded  into  two  part«,  the  first,  **  The 
Turks  and  their  Wives ;  **  the  second,  *'  The  Harem  in  connection  with 
Slaveiy;' 

Both  these  points  touch  the  social  and  political  aspect  of  Turkey, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  include  religious  cousidei-ations  distiuHirely  so 
called  in  Western  Europe*  lu  point  of  fact  it  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  modem  life  strictly  to  limit  the  sphere  both  of  rehgion  and 
theology,  whereas  the  ancient  religions,  especially  Mahometauism, 
include  within  their  province  all  the  varieties  of  thought  and  action 
wliieh  form  the  aggregate  of  our  practical  duties. 

The  East  has  long  been  noted  for  the  suborduiation  of  woman.  Her 
subjection  is  not  only  practised  by  Mussulmans  and  Bnddhista,  but  even 
by  Christian  Churches.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  openly  avowed 
that  Mahometanism  has  as  it  were  put  the  final  seal  upon  this  ten- 
dency ;  and  if  we  are  to  be  fail'  judges  of  the  fearful  amount  of  evil 
for  which  the  false  Prophet  is  responsible,  a  fall  examination  of  the 
position  offered  by  him  to  woman  in  this  world  and  the  next  is 
€e8entiah  "  The  Koran  represents  woman  as  a  *  field,*  cultivable  or 
not  as  the  possessor  desires/'  While  not  excluding  her  absolutely 
from  the  blessings  of  Paradise,  it  places  her  there  in  a  low  and  subor- 
dinate position  at  the  feet  of  her  husband*  The  fii-st  and  only  duty 
of  women  is  to  please  him*  *'  Beyond  the  pale  of  matrimony,  what- 
ever her  intrinsic  merits,  she  is  reduced  to  that  absolute  state  of 
nothingness  which  best  becomes  so  insignificant  a  being/* 

It  is  in  strict  accordance  with  this  view  that  the  utmost  facility 
should  be  given  to  divorce.  **  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  " 
is  the  simple  formula  pronoimced  by  the  husband.  It  is  hardly  neces* 
eary  to  add  that  no  such  privilege  is  accorded  to  the  woman. 

The  language  employed  in  the  Koran  upon  the  subject  of 
polygamy  is,  indeed,  not  devoid  of  hesitancy  and  doubt*  It  is 
meritorious  for   a   man  to  have  but  one  wife;    but   shortly  it  is 
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added,  If  a  man  cannot  be  content  with  one.  four  are  permitted. 
Those,  it  is  added,  who  exerciBe  such  "  privilege  ehould  be  benevolent 
and  impartial,  not  ehowing  the  slightest  preference  for  either  or  any 
of  them.**  How  possible  it  ie  for  a  man  to  love  even  two  women  at 
the  same  time  and  in  a  similar  degi-ee,  is  the  test  and  condemnation  of 
so  dreadful  a  Byetem.  The  Koran,  however,  entem  into  the  moBt 
minute  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  difficult  project  may 
be  carried  out.  Not  only  is  each  wife  entitled  to  a  distinct  apart- 
ment, where  she  is  served  by  slaves  who  are  dependent  upon  her  alone, 
but  she  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  a  separate  table,  Day,  even  to  a 
private  door  and  a  separate  staircase. 

The  house  of  a  Tiirkish  grandee  is  tiierefore  divided  into  separate 
apartments,  perfectly  alike  and  furnished  in  the  same  manner.  The 
wives  of  one  and  the  same  huBband  are  placed  upon  a  footing  of 
apparent,  but  not  real  equality,  for,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  the  interior 
of  the  harem  is  really  regulated,  not  by  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  but 
by  the  wliims  of  its  own  lord  and  master:  *  We  all  know  the  effecte  of 
eelf-indulgencCj — how  one  act  of  ein,  carelessness,  and  injustice,  leads 
to  another,  and  thus  by  an  easy  descent  the  whole  moral  being 
becomes  one  raasB  of  pntrifyiiig  corruption.  To  this  degradation 
Christian  marriage  opposes  a  check.  Tho.se  who  have  taken  each 
otlier  for  life,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  find  that 
they  must  either  put  up  with  each  other  e  weaknesses  and  failings,  or 
break  at  once  with  God  and  lose  character  with  man.  In  iMahometan 
countries  the  reverse  of  this  takes  place*  The  family,  iiiBtead  of  keep- 
ing itB  placCj  is  in  a  constant  state  of  deterioration.  The  bride  comes 
to  what  she  feels  may  only  be  a  temporary  home.  Hence  her  efforts 
are  directed  not  to  the  permanent  moral  improvement  of  her  husband, 
but  to  the  perfection  of  those  base  arts  which  tend  to  lower  his  real ' 
character.  These  may  endure  for  a  time,  but  are  fleeting  in  their 
very  nature.  As  the  exertion  of  a  noble  mind  ever  leads  on  to  fresh 
and  elevating  effoi-ts,  the  resistance  to  evil,  once  overcome,  ever 
opposes  a  feebler  bamer  to  the  indulgence  of  sensuality,  which  grows 
by  what  it  feetie  on. 

This  sad  moral  decline  is  well  given  in  the  little  book  before  us,  in 
the  form  of  a  "  short  typical  histoiy  of  a  Turkish  home  in  the  liigher 
class/*  The  manners  of  the  people  of  Constantinople  are  graphicaBy 
described.  The  author  of  this  book  conceives  that  he  can  give  a 
more  accmrate  description  of  Turkish  life  than  previous  writers* 

"  PoreigncrB,"  Biiye  be,  **  wlio  have  hitherto  described  Turkish  manners  are  but! 
like  apoctators  placed  before  the  sta^e*  witnesses  of  what  may  be  shown  to  them,  i 
None  of  them  liafi  ever  been  behina  the  scenes,  still  less  been  intimate  with  the 
act4>r6.    Now  it  is  behind  the  curtain  that  I  desire  to  introduce  you,  where  you  can 
take  a  near  view  of  every  object,  and  judge  f(ir  yourselves* 

*'In  Turkey  there  ai*e  two  soils  of  marriage.  A  man  may  either  choose  his 
wife  or  he  may  buy  her.  Marriage  by  choice  is  union  with  a  free-bi;»rn  girl  of 
Mussulman  pai'entage.  Marriage  by  purchase  ia  that  which  is  contracted  either 
with  slaves,  or  girls  reputed  to  be  such.*' 
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imric  of  varit.    Gba  ire  tbcm  wtoadcr  liuil 
the  toi  **«*^'*^*^^  tki  eu  be  btoii^  is  to  < 

Then  foIlowB  tbe  account  of  an  interview  betwMii  tlie  two  oldl 
ladies: — 

**  Tb«  aoyier  ol  Xxaet  B^  is  tlien  sare,  wbenerer  sh^  m;iT  |^n^<  t\  ^^ 

tie  BKMt  «Bm  and  ooiirteoos  wdcotne.    Coslam  bas  decrtvil  tbjit  -^  ait 

tbe  Boan^  wben  tbe  da^rea  apprnacb  to  taike  off  ber  f^O  aad  ckvi*.  luni  abo 
tdla  tliem  ol  tbfi  object  of  ber  n^t.  The  joung  girl*a  motbaf*  made  aware  «l  tbo 
4ili§ect  of  tbe  Wait^  mjikea  baste  to  join  tbe  strangen  i^  place  betaell  br  ber  aida 
Ml  tbe  diTaa.  Abneadj.  bowicTer,  she  bas  giren  her  commands  tbat  tbe  jiMii^ 
Mfy  sbafl  be  diCMai'  il.  an^l  Knr  hair  arranged  with  sdl  pimV4<»  car*v  In  oi\li%r  to 
prodBiee  a  first  startli  ip«.>n  the  mother  of  her  future  husUi .  tb^ 

j^svag  peraon  is  at  h^  .  the  t<ro  *  mammas'  employ  their  tii^  ft#  itt 

tl^ae  eompfiments  and  commonplace  civilities  of  wbiob  women  are  tn  cinsi^ 
CQtmtiy  so  prodigal*  when  thej  have  nothing  of  real  importance  to  Baj. 

"Tbe  jmmg  girl  enterm.  Blttshing  and  embarrafiBed,  with  imoertain  step,  abe 
app^oaehea  the  stranger,  bending  downwards  with  graceful  action,  in  order  to 
aesae  and  then  to  kiss  the  hem  of  ber  garment.  She  then  ivtirea  a  few  stoj^,  tuid 
remains  standing  in  the  humble  attitude  of  u  slave  subjected  to  the  ins^^cti^ui  of 
a  pnrcbaser.  I^  soon  as  Izset's  mother  has  set  ejes  upon  the  jonng  girl  the  tii-tit 
words  wbicb  escape  her  are,  '  Mach  Allah  1  Macb  Alkb  !  *  the  meaniu^  ot  whieh 
is  *  A  miracle  from  God !  a  miracle  from  God !  *  This  exclamation*  takeu  fi\*m  the 
Koran,  is  always  *  the  correct  thing'  whenever  we  desire  to  ex]>r<*s.^  the  rtduiinitiou 
prodnced  in  our  minds  by  an  animated  being,  whether  a  beautifnl  womati  or  a  tine 
hor^,  kc.  The  MuBSulman  faith  attributes  to  these  words  a  power  and  i-irtue  of 
their  own,  that>  namely,  of  avei-tintj  xmd  paralysing  the  Influence  of  th«»  en  I  eye, 

"After  the  inevitable  *Hach  AlTab/  a  minnte  examination  of  the  youujj  ^trl 
begins.  Izzet*8  mother,  with  the  eye  of  an  eirpert,  begins  her  examiiiatiuu  witli 
^e  face*  and  exclaims  with  enthusiasm, 

***Mach  Allah!  Madame,  your  daughter  is  liVe  the  moon,  the  full  mo^m  I 
How  black  are  her  eyea  and  her  hair*  Mach  AUah  !  Hor  hair  ivaehea  d<nvu  ti>  lic^r 
feet ;  her  well-rounded  figure  is  perfect ;  and  what  a  skin,  like  ivory,  Mach  Alliili ! 
Were  she  a  slave  she  would  be  well  wortb  a  tbouaand  puraes !'  (about  £4|0t>0)." 
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The  young  girl  retires ;  money  matters  are  hinted  at»  but  nothing 
definite  is  Bettled  for  upon  leaving  the  house  Izzet's  mother  imme- 
diately goes  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  a  similar  comedy. 

No  sooner  ia  the  old  hidy  at  home,  than  she  repairs  to  her  eon,  who 
ifi  full  of  fun  and  cajolery,  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  these 
proceedings : — 

*'  Sbe  then  tells  all  tkat  has  occurred  on  her  tour  of  inspeotion.  One  hj  one  she 
enumerates  th  e  houses  she  has  visited,  and  the  fair  houria  she  has  seen.  In  such-and- 
such  a  family  there  was  a  *  sweet  blonde/  yet  one  who  in  certain  respects  is  hardly 
suitable.  In  another  I  have  seen  a  charming  creature*  daught^^r  of  a  rich  Egyptian 
merchant.  Yet  the  mother  does  not  feel  dispriscd  \£i  receive  a  son-in-law  into  " 
estabhahment ;  her  object  is  to  get  rid  of  her  daughter.  *  Oh,  my  dear  boy/  c 
the  muther,  with  emotion,  *  I  think  I  have  really  found  the  wife  yon  want,  SI 
is  the  daughter  of  Hadji  Usam  EffencU,  whose  house  is  on  the  El  Sleidan.  She  is 
pretty;  ah*?  is  charming/  Then  foUowa  in  detjiil  such  a  description  of  her  pei"w>n 
aa  I  nave  already  given  to  my  readers.     Natunilly  such  a  portrait  intlumes  the 

fonng  man's  imagination^  who  already  dreams  of  paradise.  'In  a  word,  dear 
zzet/  says  f^he,  '  to  cut  short  all  inquiry,  this  girl  is  a  real  gem»  As  to  her  con- 
nections, all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  young  man  would  be  in  good  luck  who  enters 
such  a  family/  '*  " 

Some  remarlvB  follow  of  a  very  sensible  kind,  on  the  nature  of  lo 
in  Mahometan  countries,  fouLided  mure  npon  the  mere  sensual  aepi^ct 
of  its  object  than  with  us;  it  is  both  more  violent  and  leas  durable. 
It  partakes  more  of  pasmoiij  less  of  sonttment,  and  is  grounded  upon 
desire  rather  than  upon  eeteern  i^ — 

*'  So  long  as  he  has  nut  seen  the  object  of  bis  dreams,  the  Mu8sulman*s  hea<:l  is 
fairly  turned.  Once  Ix^hekl  and  kno^vn,  this  ideal  being  disappears,  and  the  true 
person  who  takes  her  place  is  discovered  to  have  all  the  failings  inherent  in  poor 
human  nature.  From  that  moment  all  attraction  is  gone,  and  the  imagination,  in 
its  disappointment,  turns  to  seek  some  charmer,  always  ineomparable  while  she  ia 
onknowti.  The  same  delusion  is  repeated  over  again,  till,  going  from  one  ideal  to 
another,  a  man  finds  himself  with  four  very  matter-of-fact  wives  on  his  hands,  not 
to  mention  certain  old  acquaintances  of  a  less  honourable  kind." 

These  remarks  have  all  the  graphic  characteristics  which  belong  to 
the  obsei-vations  of  a  faithful  eye-witness.  They  show  how  the  grossest 
evils  strike  into  a  social  system,  and  incorporate  themselves  with 
human  affections,  and  that  without  the  sUghtest  idea  upon  the  part  of 
the  wrongdoer  how  sinful  an  action  he  is  committing.  *^  What  every 
one  says  must  be  tiiie'*  is  a  dangerous  form  of  fallacy,  but  its  con- 
sequences are  far  less  fatal  than  those  of  its  correlative,  "  Whatever 
everybody  does  must  be  right/'  are  to  the  maintenance  of  virtue. 

Those  who  best  know  the  secret  of  happy  marriages  are  well  awaro 
how  a  certain  amoimt  of  intiraacy  among  young  people  tends  to 
secure  ultimate  happiness.  '*  Give  and  take  "  is  the  sole  foimdation  of 
well-assorted  wedlock.  In  this  department,  as  in  most  other-,  m**  *:  a 
compromise  ;  and  it  is  only  by  becoming  aware  of  the  moral  v  ^ 

as  well  as  moral  strength  of  the  young  lady,  when  a  man  att.i 
himself,  that  he  can  arrive  at  a  tolerable  estimate  * 
After  all,  it  is  not  in  the  ball-room,  but  in  the  family 
gf^and^f  but  in  the  petite  comiiJ,  that  a  man  should  r 
the  wretched  system  of  Tnrkoy,  however,  all  tliat 
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groom  IS  permitted  to  hope  for  are  a  few  furtive  glances.  The  young 
lady  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  future  husbaiid  from  behiiKl  the 
lattice  of  her  prison-like  home,  or  the  young  gentleman  may  see  hie 
intended  as  she  glides  through  the  fashionable  street  in  a  close 
carriage : — 


To  bIiow  the  yi>ung  ^irl  to  I*^zet  a  fi*esh  rendezrous  muBt  be  agreed  mxm,  Thfj 
.  ifuhmit  entrasted  with  the  miBsion  o£  infoi-iuing  the  youn^  man  of  time  and 
plaico*  entei^  hia  room,  undt  elated  with  altnost  a  DoiaterouB  joj,  thus  addi^esBea 

'"Mudji!  mudji!'  (Grood  news!  good  news!).  'What  am  I  to  Lave  for  it* 
myBeji* 

"  *  Whatever  yon  please ;  only  speak  out.* 

"  *  Well,  tUeu»  to-mon*ow,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  you  will  be  ejcpected 
at  the  *•  Sweet  Waters/*  If  you  see  a  yellow  carriage  drawn  by  greys  looJc  well 
into  it.     The  lady  in  the  piuk  iradji  is  oui"  well-l>elo¥ed,' 

**  FfoKi  this  moment  the  heart  of  poor  Izzet  begins  to  beat  violently ;  his 
imiigiuatJon  is  more  and  more  active ;  hours  and  minutes  are  ages  for  him.  All 
night  long  the  yellow  carriage,  with  its  grey  horses,  is  passing  and  repagsing 
before  his  eyes. 

'*At  an  early  hour  he  dresses  himself,  and  repairs  tt»  the  Sweet  Waters. 
Arriving  two  hours  before  the  appointed  time,  he  seats  himself  in  some  well- 
selected  shady  nook,  from  which  he  can  observe  any  yellow  can-ia^e.  On  a  sudden 
the  signs  agreed  upc»n  aniiounoe  to  him  that  his  intended  is  commg*  He  at  once 
rises,  and  anxiously  looks  into  the  very  rece£ses  of  the  coach.  She  passes  by,  and 
the  entranced  young  man  sees  for  the  first  time  the  veil  and  the  cloak  which  cover 
his  future  wife.  With  this  he  must  be  satisfied,  iind,  as  a  token  of  gi-atitication, 
he  makes  a  low  bow,  which  she  gi*aeefully  returns.  Thei*eiip<in  the  coachman 
laahe«  his  greys,  leaving  poor  Izzet  quite  overcome  by  the  rather  singular 
apparition.** 

The  preliminaries  are  BOon  arranged,  and  we  have  then,  in  great 
detail^  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  a  Turkish  maniage,  the 
gnests,  the  tronssean,  and  all  the  accompanying  fcstivitice.  All  these 
are  admirably  painted — touched  with  a  master  hand ;  and  we  wish 
that  we  could  entertain  our  reader  with  a  complete  translation  of 
ever}"^  word.  Time  and  space  render  thxB  impossible.  After  narrating 
the  humour  of  the  crowd,  and  Ihe  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  at  hie 
lady'e  house,  our  author  describes  his  first  view  of  the  f^iir  bride* 

Escaping  from  the  crowd — 

''  Iz3&et  directs  his  steps  to  the  staircase.  He  ascends  it  with  a  grave  and  solemn 
&lcp»  for  he  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  figure  on  the  landing,  clad  in  a  thick,  rose- 
ojloored  veil,  whose  profile  presents  to  him  a  delightful  vision*     He  approttches  her 

'  liont  uttering  a  word,  and  gazes  at  her  for  some  time  without  the  slight^^et  sign 

i  life  being  given  by  this  motionless  being.  On  a  sudden  the  statue  clad  m 
^  rmpnts  fringed  with  gold  makes  a  turning  moveuient,  as  if  mechanicaUy 
whopJing  npon  some  pivot,  and  stands  face  to  face  with  her  admirer.     The  latter, 

I  a  ip.llant  gentleman,  places  his  hand  under  the  arm  of  his  idol>  and  accompanies 
hf^  iiptial  apartment.     Im.mediately  upon  entering  it,  she  goes  straight  to 

a  ^  under  which  a  throne  has  been  made  ready  for  her.     Ix^et  places  her 

im  jI  venturing  to  disturb  a  single  fold  of  the  veil  which  conceals 

fii  of  his  future  spouse.    He  then  retires,  witli   marks  of  the 

m  't,  and  rejoins  nis  Mends,  who  are  waiting  for  him  in  an 

aj .  r>r  gentlemen." 


"**  then  admitted. 
1    • 


Tig  lady  and  her  throne,  the  curiouR 
an,  of  which  the  carpet  and  cushions 
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are  adorned  with  silk,  or  compoRed  of  velvet  with  a  golden  fringe. 
This  fiiniiture  ib  de  riguenr  in  the  nuptial  chamber.  Next  a  visit  is 
made  to  see  the  trousseau  and  the  dreaaes  of  the  bride.  This  domestic 
exhihition  is  protected  by  a  gilded  railing,  which  permits  of  everything 
being  seen  but  not  tonehed^ — a  necessaiy  precaution,  for  in  such  caBeB 
thieves  under  cover  of  a  veil  are  far  more  dangerous  than  tlneves  with 
the  face  exposed. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  mamage  feast,  the  strict  precepts  of  the 
Prophet  with  regard  to  what  we  now-a-dajR  call  total  abBtinence  are 
little  observed ; — 

'*  Th«  whole  evening  is  passed  in  tbe  liridal  house  in  one  series  of  carousals, 
while  the  musiciims  and  tlancinc  girls  do  their  very  beet  to  entertain  the  gnests. 

"Among  the  men,  spirits  repiice  the  refreshment  of  rose  water,  which  is  ex- 
tremelj  populai-  with  the  Indies,  MnssuLmaiiB  now-a-davs  care  but  little  for  the 
sbnct  interdict  put  by  the  prophet  upon  spirituous  liquors.  Thej  fancy  that 
after  centuries  these  laws  have  ended  by  repealing  themselves,  and  havo»  in  short, 
evaporated,  leaving  lie  hind  them  as  a  nemi  reeidnnm  a  certain  amount  of  pure 
alcohol.  At  maiiriage  feasts,  especially ^  this  happy  faith  finds  ferrent  adherents, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  l>ridegroom  and  his  father -in- law^  we  may  bo  sure 
to  find*  after  seven  in  the  evening,  the  majority  of  the  cnests  either  lying  upon  the 
ground  or  reposing  at  their  full  length  upon  the  divan.  ' 

The  departure  of  the  gneHts  is  followed  by  a  Ute-hrUte  interview 
between  the  bride  and  bride|2^oom.  It  requires  a  master  hand  to 
depict  such  scenes  wit!i  a  jiiBt  regard  to  truth  on  the  one  hand  and 
moral  delicacy  on  the  other.  We  shall  therefore  leave  the  newly 
mamed  pair  wnthin  the  nuptial  chamber,  to  which  they  are  conducted 
by  a  eunuch  holding  a  flambeau  m  his  hand.  We  can  hardly,  however, 
pass  over  this  word  **  eunuch ''  without  hinting  at  the  horrors  it 
recalls.  The  delicacy  w^e  have  just  alluded  to  is  not  that  wliich  sliunfi 
plain  speaking  but  rather  courts  it^  and  while  avoiding  all  that  can 
make  vice  alluring,  seeks  the  exposure  of  infamy  without  an  attempt 
to  flinch. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  has  made  such  noble  sacrifices  for 
the  abolition  of  predial  slave ly,  ^^ll  never  shrink  from  doing  its  duty 
in  the  matter  of  domestic  slavery,  which,  if  in  some  respects  less  cruel, 
is  certainly  in  many  of  its  features  not  less  comipting.  We  imagine, 
from  all  we  have  heard  from  recent  visitors  to  Egypt,  that  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  and  the  slave  ship  might  fairly  bo  paral- 
leled in  honker,  if  not  in  kind,  by  the  mutilations  of  Gondokoro. 

Let  us,  however,  leaving  this  distasteful  theme,  recur  once  more 
our  author's  pages,  and  bear  what  he  says  of  the  prospects  of  t 
''  happy  pair  "  now  domiciled  in  their  new  home  : — 

t  "  After  manriage  comes  business,  after  business  care»  Such  is  the  tonchsto]  „ 
'by  which  we  can  unfailingly  discern  whether  a  marriag©  such  as  we  have  described' 
has  the  sanction  of  rigbt  reason, 

**  Thore  ia  a  saying,  •  The  Turk  first  acts  and  then  takes  counstd/  It  is  an  old 
one.  and  well  known,  being  no  less  applieiiblc  to  social  than  to  ixditical  matters.  A 
Turk  doce  first  wbat  comee  into  his  head,  and  aftcnvarde  m  not  slow  to  ac^knowledge 
he  baB  committed  an  act  of  folly.  All  meaiLB  are  then  allowable  to  get  owt  of  the  scrape. 
Thus  it  is  with  niarriage,  and  daily  experience  only  brings  out  into  bolder  reii^ 
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the  tmtli  of  the  prorerb.  Were  it  possible  to  arriTe  at  tbe  sfcatiatic^  of  Ttzrkiak 
gnarmgea,  it  would  be  found  that  out  of  ten  rniiane  contracted  in  the  same  year 
not  more  thim  one  baa  a.  forttuiate  issue.  Of  the  nine  remaining  eix  end  in 
diTOFoe,  and  the  three  last  are  lo8t  in  the  sinuoitfl  pathB  which  aie  a  neoeflsary 
part  of  poly^my. 

"  A  well*di8p08ed,  honest  Turk  may  indeed  Bay  to  himself,  '  What  is  the  uBe 
of  anch  a  nnmber  of  wives  ?  They  do  but  bring:  multiplied  troubles  sind  misery. 
One  woman  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  another.  When  I  hare  got  one  I 
keep  her»  for  in  making  a  change  I  might  have,  perhaps,  worse  Inck.  fly  happi- 
aes8  and  repose  are  of  more  importance  to  me  than  all  the  wires  in  the  world. 
"Wliy  run  any  fresh  risk  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  ? '  *' 

Theee  very  practical  views,  this  sound  common  sense,  h  the  ground- 
xrork  of  the  few  happy  marriages  which  are  still  to  be  fonnd  among 
MosmibxianB.  Not  that  even  this  implies  anything  like  what  would  be 
called  in  a  Christian  land  single-hearted  devotion.  Those,  however, 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  polygamy  will  not  fail  to  acknowledge 
how  manifold,  even  with  such  a  drawback,  are  the  advantages  of  a 
system  in  which  one  woman  alone  rules  the  eetabhshment,  and  takes 
rank  with  the  husband. 

**  The  first  eanse  of  the  inconstancy  of  the  Turk,  and  the  i>rematnre  eclipse  of 
*' — led  joys,  is  what  I  have  above  mdicated.  When  a  man  is  foolish  enough  to 
;  his  destiny  to  the  favour  of  the  stars  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  heavy 
elonds  soon  darken  the  akies  of  married  existence.  For  after  the  first  fortnight 
Izietand  his  spouse"  (to  whom  the  author  gives  the  name  Zerah)  "  see  dawning 
upon  the  horizon  disi:iuieting  signs  of  misunderstandingB,  The  cause  is  a  mutuiu 
disenchantment.  Two  over-excited  ima^^ations.  suddenly  bronght  into  contact 
TRrith  real  life,  cannot  fail  to  have  upon  each  other  a  chilling  and  bitter  effect, 
Izret  finds  out  that  Zerah  is  not  in  reality  (far  from  it)  the  wonder  so  much 
boasted  of  by  her  mt^ther,  and  Zerah,  on  her  side,  can  but  eee  in  her  dear  Izzet  a 
mortal  not  unlilte  other  mortals  who  daily  pass  in  front  of  her  windows.  Com- 
paring him  with  the  pompous  phrases  which  had  been  made  of  his  merits,  he 
appears  indeed  to  her  but  a  ruefid  knight.  This  mutual  disillusion  has  the 
natural  effect  of  making  the  young  couple  sulky  and  a  little  spiteful,  and  this 
tamper  dechu-es  itself  at  first  in  disparaging  remarks  and  altercations^  and  next 
reproaches,  and  then  more  serious  differences. 

••  Among  the  indirect  causes  which  tend  to  ferment  discord,  we  mar  note  the 
emronndings  of  the  young  people*     Little  room  is  thei-e  for  wonder,  if  the  mother 

ft  relations  of  Zerah  do  their  best  to  excite  the  young  woman  a^inst  her 

•bnud.  They  are  never  tired  of  telling  her  *  that  young  man  is  trying  to  live 
wit»^  '.the  does  not  treat  her — ^a  b«iutiful  person  like  her— «s  she  deserves 

tol 

The  husband  is  not  likely  long  to  be  pleased  with  a  sulky  and  dis- 
contented wife: — 

"Influences  of  a  corresponding  kind  are  soon  felt  among  the  connckciiona  of 
Izzet  Bey.  Accoi-ding  to  uieir  version,  the  young  man  has  not  experienced  from 
his  father-in-law,  Hadji  Usam,  that  r^ard  which  was  his  due.  The  family  has 
heejL  shabby  to  him.  The  presents  made  were  barely  worth  mention.  These 
affectinnntc  parents  do  not  even  spare  the  young  wife;  hints  are  thrown  out 
awaken  the  husband's  jealousy;  nis  mother,  or  some  female  family 
iot  hesitate  to  gay  to  him — *  Izzet,  keep  your  eyes  open,  a  certain  friend 
of  yt>ufs  i&  very  fond  of  walking  abroad.'  Thereupon  Izzet  in  a  fury  returns  home» 
finds  his  wife  prepared  for  a  walk,  tears  off  her  veil,  which  he  thinks  too  trans^ 
parent,  i    "  Hes  his  passion  by  sending  her  back  with  a  box  on  the  ear, 

*'  Hell  e  harmony  of  wedded  life  is  gone,  for  in  spite  of  several  well- 

utended  '  maice  ups,'  comphtints  and  violence  follow  their  appointed  course.  If 
ny  jeiders  think  that  I  exaggerate,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  takv  them  with  me  into 
tom»  '*  '^  quarters  of  Constantinople,  There  would  they  heai'  and  see  many 
ihi-'  nfirm  my  testimony.     One  night,  it  would  be  the  sound  of  music  and 

revti.j,  i^xjLtL-d  with  shouts  of  kughter,  and  upon  asking  the  reason,  the  answei* 

I  2 
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would  be,  There  is  a  marriage  at  Hadji  Ueam  EfEendi'e,  or  some  sucli  name: 
Another  night,  frightful  cries  would  Ruddenly  wake  them  up,  and  cause  them  to 
rush  to  the  windows  in  alarm.  What  is  the  mxitter  ?  Oh,  nothing  worth 
mention.  A  row  is  going  on  at  Hadji  ITsam  Effeudi's.  The  newly  married  couple 
have  had  a  quarrel,  ami  the  huahajid  is  Ijcalinij  his  wife," 

In  Buch  circumstancee  it  is  as  natural  as  common  to  tliink  of 
divorce,  for  by  the  laws  of  Mahomet  the  woman  can  snggeBt  no 
reason  against  it.  The  hueband  has  only  to  repeat,  as  Abraham  did  to 
Agar,  **  Be  off  I  "and  the  separation  is  accomplighed.  More  usual, 
however,  is  the  fashion  to  take  a  second  wife,  where  means  aie  not 
w^anting  to  support  her.  Such  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the 
first  love,  who  is,  in  a  wealthy  family,  generally  a  person  of  good 
t^ounectiou,  and  therefore  deserving  of  consideratioiu  She  is,  also,  by 
law,  the  mother  of  the  future  head  of  the  family. 

Of  women,  however,  there  ie  never  a  famine ; — 

'*  Izzet,  then,  invoking  the  sanction  of  religion,  seta  forth  in  search  of  a  eeeond 
wife.  The  change  causes  him  no  difficulty,  for  by  descending  only  a  roiv  or  two 
in  the  social  scale,  he  easily  finds  plenty  of  young  gills  ready  to  give  him  their 
hand.  Fifteen  days  after  the  family  decision  Imd  been  made,  it  is  announced  that 
a  second  marriage  of  Izzet  Bey  with  Chefikeh  Hanum,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
rice  merchant,  has  been  decided  itpon.  Tlie  Recond  marriage  is  colebi*ated  with 
fresh  aplendourt  and  its  sound  of  triumph  re-echoes  far  and  wide,  as  if  to  give 
petty  annoyance  to  Zerah  and  her  family.  The  first  wife  indeed  ciui  ecarceiy  hide 
tier  feelings  of  scorn.  QuaiTels,  messages,  shot«of  all  kinds  are  fiied  oif  betweeJi 
Izzet  and  Zerah.  At  one  moment  it  is  he  who  is  ordering  her  to  appear, 
at  another  it  is  she  who  ia  requesting  divorce.  One  says,  *  Come,'  the  other,  *  Lei 
me  alone,' 

"  The  issue  of  the  strife  camiot  be  in  question,  for  every  advantage  is  on  the 
side  of  the  husband.  He  is  installed  to  hisj  heart's  content  in  hia  new  establish.* 
meat,  where  the  second  wife  showers  upon  him  all  her  tenderness  and  care.  Att^ 
to  the  poor  forsaken  one,  she  is  consumed  by  giief  and  bitterness,  without  power 
of  flight,  in  the  solitude  of  the  harem.  After  several  months  passed  in  this  way, 
the  family  of  Zerah  consents  at  length  to  hoist  a  flag  of  truce,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  is  signed  Ix^tween  the  two  parties,  according  to  which  the  lady  consents  t4> 
rejoin  her  husband,  while  he  on  hi  a  side  engages  to  treat  her  with  all  that  tender- 
nesa  and  respect  to  which  a  lawful  wife  haa  claim.  Aa  to  Cliefikeh,  it  is  under- 
stood that  she  and  Zerah  shall  live  upon  good  terms,  as  is  fitting  in  the  case  oi^ 
two  wives  who  love  and  seiTe  the  same  master. 

"  It  ia  hai'dly  necessary  to  say  that  such  ari'angements  are  concluded  without 
any  formality,  and  that  the  understanding  is  complete  without  affixing  any  sort  of 
signature, 

**  Zerah  finds  hi»i'self ,  then,  one  fine  day  established  in  the  harem  of  Izzet  Bey^ 
with  the  title  and  honom's  of  first  wife.  This  distinction  is  not  of  great  irnxjor^ 
tance  when  a  husband  has  only  two  wives »  but  when  he  has  acquired  several  Zerah 
will  rise  in  dignity.  This  cannot  fail  to  hapj>en,  for  one  instant,  one  propitious 
instant,  is  enough  to  carry  I?,/,et  into  a  fresh  maiTiage. 

*'  Such  a  happy  incident  occurs  in  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Pacha.  For 
some  time  the  Grand  Yizier  has  promised  liim  a  post  of  considemtion.  Reports  to 
that  effect  ha^l  already  Ijeen  spread  abixmd,  and  the  mother  of  Izzet  was  half  mad 
with  joy.  To  see  her  son  Pacha  had  been  the  di*eiim  of  her  life,  and  faithful  to 
the  superstitions  of  her  race  she  had  mif^le  a  vow  that  if  the  Lord  would  grant  her 
this  favour  she  would  sacrifice  several  mms,  and  off er  to  the  acceptance  of  the  new 
dignitary  a  fair  CireaABian. 

**  No  sooner  said  than  done.  No  sooner  is  the  Imperial  firman  issued  thim  th©' 
good  old  mother,  impatient  to  aooompliah  her  vow,  religiously  consecrates  to  tha- 
Pacha,  bor  son,  a  couple  of  I'ams  and  the  afoi'esaid  Circaasian.  Izzet  c^uld  hardly 
with  pro|>riety  r  .'ject  this  materaal  present.  He,  therefore,  accepts  the  beaut; 
who  is  brought  to  him,  and  raises  her  to  the  rank  of  third  wife.  This  marriage  im 
celebrated  quietly  without  noise  or  scandal.  An  iman  and  two  witneeses 
enough  for  tae  ceremony. 
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•'  Afl  to  the  lourtb  wife,  alie  too  may  very  possibly  fall  into  his  arms  hy  some 
tinlooked-for  circiimataiice.  Let  us  imat^ine.  for  example,  that  a  younger  brother 
of  Ixzet's  happens  to  die  leaving  hia  widow  inooneolable.  Izzet,  in  the  character 
of  an  elder  brother,  takes  her  into  hia  harem,  and  does  his  best  to  eonsole  her  by 
marrying  her.  True  enough,  wex^e  she  old  and  ugly  he  wowld  readily  transfer  to 
some  one  else  this  duty  of  fraternal  chai-ity, 

**  These  unions,  called  *  of  charity,'  ai-e  permitted,  and  even  recommended  by  the 
Koran.    Mai-riage  in  such  a  case  becomes  a  charity  like  any  other/' 

The  history  of  Izzet  and  Zerah  being  cODcluded,  there  are  two 
more  chapters  in  this  part  of  the  work,  one  upon  Mixed  Marriages, 
And  another  upon  Diplomatic  Polygamy*  They  are  both  extremely 
interestuig  as  signs  of  the  times.  When  a  building  is  cruiobling 
away,  and  the  owner  has  no  friends  to  build  it  anew,  his  only 
hope  is  in  patchwork  and  compromise ;  here  wc  find  some  contriv- 
ance to  keep  out  the  water,  there  a  clumsy  buttress  to  help  the 
tottering  foundation.  Never  was  a  religion  more  skilfully  framed 
for  a  proud  and  coiiqueriug  race  than  that  of  Islam.  Fraternity 
among  the  conquerors,  slavery  to  the  Giaour;  such  was  the  maxim 
of  the  Prophet.  But  this  harsh  condition  of  enslavement  was 
aflen  met  by  a  compromise.  If  a  whole  population  resisted  the 
dogmas  of  the  Koran,  they  were  permitted  to  retain  their  faitli 
upon  payment  of  a  certain  definite  tribute,  sometimes  exacted  in 
money,  not  imfrequently  in  kind.  None  but  the  brave  deserved 
Chiyseis  and  Briseis,  and  whether  they  had  them  as  captives  taken 
ia  war,  or  as  slaves  bought  with  money,  seemed  a  thing  of  tri\'ial 
import.  So  long  as  the  warrior  caste  was  taken  in  boyhood  to  battle, 
and  trained  early  to  martial  exercises,  the  effeminacy  of  an  offspring 
reared  in  the  vice  of  the  harera  was  avoided;— the  cross  liotween 
<;aptor  and  captive  proved  a  bmve  soldier.  But  when  civilization 
changed  the  state  of  things,  the  full  results  of  polygamy  were 
made  known,  not  only  in  the  utter  degradation  of  the  woman,  but  in 
the  sloth  and  profligacy  of  the  man.  A  life  of  excitement  had  its 
I  cotmterpart  in  a  Hfe  of  idleness.  Men  who  had  hved  upon  the  grati- 
fication of  savage  passions  were  unfit  to  become  the  sons  of  honest 
^toil*  Hence  the  old  saying,  which  centuries  has  proved  true, 
'  Wherever  the  hoof  of  the  SuUan  s  horse  treads  there  is  sterility." 
It  was  only  natm*al  that,  in  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  the  diplo- 
I  matic  corps,  composed  fur  the  most  part  of  enlightened  men,  and 
[always  of  men  of  honour  and  character,  should  have  tried  to  make 
l-Bome  change.  Conferences,  we  are  told,  have  been  held,  and  some 
ich  language  as  thiB  has  been  uttered.     Thus  speaks  the  Refonner : — 

■'Enlighteiifid  men  do  not  hesitate  to  a?ow  that  poljgamj  is  like  a  c4LQcer, 

ftting  into  and  destroying  our  social  sjstem.     To  rid  us  of  sncli  a  scoui-gt  is  the 

»ecial  work  of  a  patriot.     It  eliould  be  the  heaj-tfelt  wiali  of  every  MiiBsultnaii  to 

udertake  and  accomplish  it ;  for  the  ad^'autages — ^we  may  say.  the  blessings — 

irhich  result  from  monogamy  are  immense,  and  we  know  how  to  appreciate  them. 

Par  my  own  part,  I  eoula  heartily  wish  that  a  radical  reform  were  set  on  foot  in 

oar  social  system,  and  that  the  emancipation  of  woman  could  lead  to  the  abolition 

of  polygamy.      No  doubt  the  day  will  come  when  women  will  walk   unveiled 
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througb  the  streets,  and  go  into  society,  as  thej  do  in  Europe ;  but,  alas  I  I  am 
old,  and  shaE  never  live  to  see  that  happy  day." 

It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  account  of  our  author,  that  not  many  \ 
years  ago  an  attempt  Avas  really  made,  without  changing  principles 
to  change  faahion,  and  while  adhering  to  the  old  laws  to  modify  their 
power.  There  can  be*  it  was  said,  no  difficulty  in  certain  persons,  if 
they  choose,  confining  themselves  to  a  single  wfe.  Some  of  the  moat 
important  personages  of  the  Empire  are  said  to  have  accepted  tliis 
reform,  wliich  turned  out,  upon  trial,  to  be  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  was  always  opposed  by  '*  the  faithful/'  Seveiul  distiiiguLahed 
diplomatcs,  it  is  said,  presented  their  Tnves,  ui  European  circles,  under 
names  hitherto  unknown — JIadame  R.,  Madame  F.,  &c,,  &c.  The 
new  converts  w^ere  received  graciously ;  visits  were  exchanged 
between  them  and  certain  ftimilies  at  Pera ;  the  advocates  of  mono- 
gamy were  the  objects  of  something  like  an  ovation  of  which,  it  ia  j 
said,  the  echo  extended  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  another.  A  more 
miserable  failure  can  scarcely  be  imagined ; — 

"  After  having  carried  out  the  first  part  of  their  plan,  the  modification  of  the 
practice,  these  oiploniates  did  not  hesitate  to  show  their  adherence  to  tbe  second—,  ^ 
to  wit,  their  adherence  to  the  juicient  principle  ;  and,  with  this  aim,  had  recourse  1 
to  an  expedient  which  enabled  each  of  them,  with  a  strict  regard  to  appearaneeg/l 
to  keep  up  the  old  eetablishment  of  fom'  wives.  Thus  eiu;h  of  them  iiUottedil 
to  himself  two  or  three  ivives,  wham  he  confided  in  tlie  care  of  certain  chosen  an<L| 
discreet  servants;  and,  ia  order  that  the  secret  might  be  the  better  kept,  instead  I 
of  keeping  these  ladios  in  the  same  place,  he  divided  them  between  severakl 
separate  establielimente/' 

A  few  words  upon  mixed  marriages  : — 

**  The  Koran  permits  a  Mussulman  t^.*  nian^  a  Christian ;  forhids  that  Moslent*^ 
women  should  be  joined  to  Cki'istian  husbands.  This  ena<3tmeiit  is  obvioualyJ 
for  the  purjiose  of  extendini^  thi'  niiinljerB  of  the  faithful ^  and  diminishing  tbosal 
of  the  Giaour  ;  for  thus  the  C/bristian  g^irl  becomes  the  mother  of  Moslems,  , 
while  by  no  probability  can  a  Moslem  mother  nm-ee  a  Christian  progeny.  # 

**TliiH  law  bears  the  seal  of  its  Semitic  origin,  in  the  sense  of  lowering  woman,  . 
w^ho  is  regarded  in  berself  as  but  a  little  cipher.  Woman,  in  her  husband's  view,' | 
is  but  a  field  ;  aud  in  this  way  a  Moslem  may  possess  Inmself  of  the  object  without* 
worrying  liiinsellf  as  to  its  produce.  As  a  field  can  have  neither  faith,  nor  intel* 
lect,  nor  will  of  its  own,  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  man  to  occupy  himself  abonti 
what  a  wo  man  believes,  thinks,  or  wishes.  She  is  absolute  ly  nothing  but  her  master'sl 
domain.  The  Moslem  thus  cultivates  it,  and  reaps  the  harvest;  for  the  hxu'Fest ' 
belongs  to  the  proprictoi-.  This  explains  why  the  iisaue  of  eueh  mai'riages  must  i 
be  ail  Moslems,  as  the  father  is,  both  giids  and  boys." 

It  has,  indeed,  been  at  all  times  an  unnsual  tbiiig  that  a  Clirii>tiaii| 
woman  shoidd  many  a  Moslem,  Sncli  instaiices  maybe  found,  no- 
doubt,  iu  the  case  of  some  great  man^a  SuUan  ura  Vizier;  but  it  was  , 
not  unnsnal  to  accompany  it  by  some  arrangement  for  allowing  thej 
lady  the  free  exercise  of  her  own  religion. 

Some  anecdotes  are  worth  recital,  detailing  the  miseries  which  bave^ 
more  than  once  occurred  to  Christian  ladies  of  good  birth  and  high  J 
character^  in  consequence  of  their  mamage  with  some  Turkish. 
grandee. 
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**  While  X.  Pasha  was  in  occnpaiion  of  tho  Danubian  Principalities,  he  met,  ia  one 
of  the  beet  Uouaes  at  Bucharest,  a  joung  German  ladj  eoidowcd  witii  miimual 
beaut  J  and  accomplishments.  He  became  desperately  in  love,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  her  hand.  A  few  yeai's  later,  in  spite  of  the  oaths  and  protests  which 
had  been  made  to  her  in  abiindauce,  the  poor  lady  found  herself  one  fine  day  in 
the  street. 

**  We  learn  that  matters  fell  ont  in  this  wise :  X.  Pasha,  having  learnt  that  Y. 
Pasha  had  a  vei-y  lovely  daughter  of  sLtteen  of  the  name  of  Enunch,  becamci  a£ 
was  his  habit,  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  thb  merely  by  hearing  the  de- 
BCnptioiL  of  her  astonishing  beauty.  Having  made  up  his  mind  tti  marry  her,  he 
became  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  young  German  lady  was  an  inciunbrance  in  his 
house.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  her.  The  case  was  a  clear  one,  and  pre- 
sented no  difficulty.  He  was  at  that  very  time  in  the  Crimean  war  before 
SebastopoL  He  simply  called  his  aide-de-camp  to  him,  ^ve  him  a  few  lines  of 
dii^harge  for  his  wife,  with  peremptory  orders  to  turn  lier  out  of  duora  if  she 
made  the  least  resistance.  These  commands  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and 
from  that  time  the  unhappy  young  pers*ju  has  l>een  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
seeking  an  honoural>le  maintenance. 

**  Another  anecdote  is  borrowed  from  the  history  of  an  elderly  ambiissador  of 
Turkey^  H*  Effendi,  who  married  m  1870,  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  lady  of  good  family,  whom  he  sought  in  marriage*  and  whose  hand  was 
ubtaincMi  atfter  much  difficulty.  Diplomatists  are  apt  to  woo  skilfnlly,  cspeciallj 
when  their  merits  are  heightened  hy  an  official  tifle. 

**  There  was.  however,  one  obstacle  tc»  the  celebrati<:>n  of  this  maiTiage.  H.  Effendi 
had  already  a  wife  at  CJonstantinople — a  rehc  of  his  former  harem.  H.  intendedi 
however,  when  he  was  married,  to  reform  his  establishment,  for  the  lady  was  not 
»  perBon  who  could  put  up  with  polygamy,  even  of  a  diplomatic  kind.  The 
^  obfitiicle,  however,  was  not  verpr  serious.  Divorce  settled  the  matter,  and  the 
former  save  place  to  the  new  wife. 

•*  We  nave,  then,  the  young  bride  at  Constantinople  with  her  hnsV^and,  who, 
leaving  the  ancient  customs  and  prcjudiees  of  his  countiT",  sets  up  his  house,  and 
presents  BCadame  H,  in  European  costiime  to  scK-iety  at  large,  and  declares  himself 
an  apostle  of  the  harem  reform.  All  went  admirably  for  a  little  time,  when 
suddenly  Ali  Pacha  died.  He  happened  to  be  the  protector  of  H.  Effendi.  His 
influence  had  sustained  him  against  the  clamours  of  the  old-fashionetl  believers. 
In  a  very  few  days  H.  was  deprived  of  official  employment,  and  banished  to  Ama 
Minor," 


The  last  part  of  the  work  contains  interesting  chaptei-s-— one 
upon  Slavery  in  connection  with  tlie  Harem,  &c.;  another  on  the 
Seraglio,  On  both  of  these  we  shall  say  a  few  and  a  veiy  few  words. 
Domestic  slavery  is  the  logical  consequence  of  polygamy;  it  is  in  its 

'fiociai  aspect  a  badge  and  an  instrument  of  conquest  and  proselytism. 
The  English  public  are  apt  to  think  that  with  the  extinction  of 
filaverj'  ui  our  own  eulonieti  and  in  the  United  States  the  slavery 
question  is  really  at  an  end.     The  creed  of  Mahomet,  however,  though 

,  Tetrogressive  in  Europe  and  stationary  iu  Asia^  is  in  Africa  a  mission- 

I  arj"  and  prosely tilling  faith,  and  is  making  many  converts.  Indeed^  it 
may  be  questioned  whether,  taldng  the  vast  area  of  its  conquests  into 
our  view,  we  can  put  its  numbers  at  a  lower  figure  than  those  of  all 

'the  Christian  Churches  put  together.  At  Zanzibar,  although  we  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  fur  the  suppresKiuu  <jf  predial  slavery,  England 
was  obUged  to  subiuit  to  the  continuance  of  domestic  slavery. 

Two  of  the  points  in  which  domestic  slavery  seems  morally  nnr»rc  to 
be  condemned  than  predial  is,  fii'st,  the  mode  of  its  recruitment,  and 
BecondIy»  the  objects  for  which  it  is  kept  up.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
in  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  the  harems  of  the  wealthy  are  supplied 
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by  children  kidnapped  from  the  CSrcassiau  and  other  nations  who, 
in  their  turn,  have  been  grafted  into  the  bands  of  true  believers. 
"^^Tien  we  consider  the  vast  snccees  of  this  great  reh'gious  body  we 
own  ourselves  deeply  impressed  not  only  by  the  extraordinary  wisdom 
but  even  by  a  certain  grandeur  in  the  aims  of  the  Prophet,  Demo- 
cracy and  Btrict  equality  before  the  la^v  are  the  very  liasis  of  the 
Moslem  creed.  Impressed,  no  doubt,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Jewish 
lawgiv^er,  Btill  more  imprcBsed  with  the  divine  maxims  of  the  Gospel, 
Mahometj  like  the  unjust  steward,  of  whom,  for  aught  w^e  know,  he 
may  be  a  true  tj^pe,  knew  how  to  steal  just  so  much  of  his  masters 
goods  as  suited  his  ow^l  purpose  and  to  leave  the  rest  untouched. 
Like  Christianity,  Islamism  is  confined  to  no  part  of  the  world,  to  no 
sect  or  nation  i — 

**  Asiatics,  Africans,  Eiii^opeana,  Arabs,  Moorat  Turks,  black  people,  white 
people,  mixed  races,  all  are  imited  in  faith  in  the  one  true  God  and  hia  servant 
Manomet.  They  have  but  to  prouotince  the  holy  formida.  La  Allah,  Ola  Allah,  to 
become  all  hretlireiL  and  compatriots.  Slaves  are  not  excluded  from  this  vast 
family,  of  which  the  Koran  ia  the  law  and  equality  the  lule.  The  slave  of  yester- 
day may  become  in  the  name  of  the  Pi*ophet  the  brother  and  compatriot  of  his 
master.  Thus  we  sec  how  easy  it  became  for  the  slave  to  put  up  with  his  lot  and 
enrol  himself  in  the  hand  of  faithful  believers. 

**  To  facilitjite,  even  ia  larger  measure^  the  fusion  of  slaves  in  the  mass  of  bis 
diacip lea,  Mahomet  tiTc»k  care  to  proscnhe  as  an  imperative  dutj  upon  the  possessors 
of  slaves,  that  they  shoidd  treat  with  gentleness  and  considei'ation  those  whi.mi 
fortune  had  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  'These  unhappy  creatures/  lie  adds, 
*  ahoidd  be  looked  upon  l>y  them  as  their  own  chikben,  for  whom  they  are  respon- 
sible before  God,' 

"  All  these  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  slave  have  evidently  but  one  aim — 
proselytiam,- — i.e.,  the  absorptiou  of  the  slaves  into  the  body  of  believers;  but  as  this 
absorption  cumot  be  completed  exceiit  through  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slave, 
Mahomet  was  emphatic  in  deelannf^  that  one  of  the  most  meritorious  detids  a 
Mussulman  could  accomplish  would  be  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  who  had 
giYeJk  proof  of  his  devotion  and  fidelity  to  his  master.** 

The  following  passage  strikes  us  as  specially  cliaracteristic : — 

"Ever  treated  with  himianity,  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  the  few 
years  of  slavery  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  were  to  them  only  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship,  dining'  which  their  capacity  was  brought  to  light.  Emancipation 
followed,  permitting  sind  giving  to  each  full  scope  to  acquire  wealth,  dignity,  and 
consideration. 

"  Tlie  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  shows  with  what  succcbs  the  Moslem 
people  made  use  of  slavery  to  promote  their  conquests,  and  in  the  interests,  too^  of 
the  slaves  themselves,  who  became  their  chief  auxiHai'ies.  I  wtJI  quote,  as  my  first 
eiample,  that  Order  of  Janissaries  whoee  courage  and  Lxploits  caused  the  whole 
world  to  tremble.  These  troops  were  at  first  recruited  among  the  slaves  who  wore 
captured  in  their  eoidy  wars.  Shall  we  spt^ak  of  the  chiefs  and  great  dignitaries 
of  the  i-mpire  ?  A  good  many  of  those  whose  names  are  w-ritten  on  the  page  of 
history  have  come  forth  fitim  the  ranks  of  emancipated  elaves.  As  to  the  Mama- 
louks,  evei7lxH3y  knows  that  these  rulers  of  Egypt  were  but  the  enfranchised 
slaves  who  administered  this  province  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan.**  | 

Lookmg  back,  then,  npon  history,  we  may  truly  say  that  conquest 
has  always  been  to  the  Turk,  and  is  even  in  the  present  degenerate 
days,  the  means  of  supply  and  the  tempting  bait  to  increase  the 
number  of  domestic  slaves.  Once  procured  tliey  become  the  most 
active  agents  m  propagating  the  system  of  which  they  are  an  inte- 
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gral  unit.  The  cross  breeds  brought  into  the  world  by  this  agency 
have  ever  been  among  the  world's  best  eoldiei's  and  not  the  least  wise 
of  its  rulers.  All  the  males  belong  to  the  class  of  proselytizing  warriors 
— while  the  women,  bearing  children  and  staying  in  the  penetralia  of  a 
filthy  home,  become  the  degraded  objects  of  their  master's  degraded 
affections.  Such  is  the  mixture  of  good  vni\\  cHl  in  this  extraordinary 
religion.  If  it  be  said,  as  it  has  been,  indeed,  by  a  late  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review^  that  we  have  in  the  Koran  itself  and  in  its  most 
rerered  interpretation,  a  basis  broad  enough  for  the  construction 
of  a  system  of  civn^l  and  social  equality,  though  never  so  absolute, 
without  fear  of  it  exceeding  by  a  single  hairbreadth  the  approved 
orthodoxy  of  Islam, — -our  answer  is,  Quite  true,  as  concerns  civ^il  and 
poUtical  rights  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  them  ;  quite  true  if  you  were 
epeaking  of  any  other  country  except  Turkey ;  but  remember  that 
social  and  family  rights  are  prior  in  order  of  time,  aud  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  the  artificial  systems  of  government  by 
political  bodies.  The  spark  of  liberty  is  first  kindled  on  the  family 
hearthstone;  it  is  in  the  mother's  heart  that  is  kid  the  strong  founda- 
tion of  virtne,  in  the  hope  that  her  male  child  may  be,  if  not  great, 
good  and  honest,  if  not  a  patriot  at  least  an  honourable  citizen.  But 
where  woman  is  looked  upon  as  a  field  and  not  as  a  person  this  can 
never  be:  where  the  foundation  of  the  family  is  rotten,  any  poUtical 
edifice  raised  thereon  is  but  a  house  built  upon  the  sand.     Strange  to 

I  flay,  able  writers  such  as  those  in  the  Pali  Mull  Gazette,  or  Baker  in  his 

,  work  on  Turkey^  or  the  author  of  a  very  learned  article  in  the  Qnarterly 
Rertiew  on  the  Revival  of  Turkey,  never  so  much  as  glance  at  this  ques- 
tion, which  ha  the  mind  of  sound  thinkers  ought  to  have  priority  over 
all  others. 

Were   the   question  of  Turk  and   Christian   any   mere   dogmatic 
difference  our  hopes  would  indeed  rise.     Christians  a  couple  of  hmidred 

[  jears  ago  could  not  hve  together.  The  differences  between  Protestant 
and  Papist  were  most  serious,  and  the  perversion  of  all  patriotic  feeling 
implied  in  the  captivating  fallacy,  "  I  am  a  Catholic  first  and  an 
£ngUshman   afterwards,''  threw  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 

I  enlightened  toleration*  These  have  been  only  overcome  by  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  Englishmen  remembering,  whatever  theory  they  may 
hold,  that  they  are  in  practice  before  everything,  and  above  every- 

1  thing,  EngKshmen, — that  dogma  must  yield  to  duty* ;  but  the  difference 
between  the  Komn  and  the  Bible  is  far  deeper  than  that  between  any 
two  or  more  portions  of  a  Church,  which,  whatever  differences  may 
divide  it,  is  in  its  essence  one,  and  one  for  this  simple  and  potent 
reason  that  it  holds  the  Decalogue  in  the  Old^  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Blount  in  the  New,  Testament,  these  and  these  alone,  to  be  the  charter  of 
the  moral  law,    Christianity  must  stand  or  fall  with  its  denunciation 

of  slavery  and  polygamy,    Islam  not  only  admits  but  eocourages  both. 
To  sum  up  an  argument,  these  two  dreadful  enemies  to  human 
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happinees  and  ^drtae  are  engendered  in  blood-stained  fields,  by  the^ 
courage  of  man  and  ntter  Bubmissiou  of  woman.     They  spread  rotten-' 
nese  aroimd  whenever  they  come  in  contact  with  the  growth  and  civi-'^ 
lizatiou  of  Christianity. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  laet  chapter  of  our  Uttle  book,  that  on  the 
Seragho,  the  domestic  estabUshment  of  the  Sultan. 

Fm  est  et  ab  hoste  docere.  And  here  we  cannot  help  borrowing  from 
the  learned  writer  in  the  Quarterhf  on  the  Revival,  to  whom  we  have 
previously  alluded,  a  few  words  Avhich  appear  to  us  strictly  to  refer  to' 
this  part  of  the  subject,  Happy  indeed  are  we,  and  shall  always  be, 
to  give  pronunence,  not  to  those  points  on  which  we  differ  but  to 
those  on  which  we  are  at  one  :— 

**rii'8ttlit?ii/*  8a jB  theaiitlior,  in  entering  upon  tlie  cooiplox  and  interesting  sub-^ 
ject  of  Turkifcih  reform,  **a  word  regardinj^  the  imperial  pilace  itaelf.     Let  ite  in-" 
dwellers  call  to  miud  tliat  all  tlie  great  mouareliB  who,  during  three  centimes  and 
a-half  of  vigour  unparalleled  in  any  other  recorded  dynasty,  built  up  and  consoli- 
dated the  mighty  empire  which  two  centiu'ies  following  of  tlie  unremitting  hostility 
of  Rosaia  and  her  allies  have  not  yet  prtn^ailed  to  destroy,  were,  without  exception,  ^^ 
not  immured  in  dark  seraglio  recesaeSp  thence  tti  he  dragged  foiiJi  to  face,  all  at 
once  with  dazed  eyeSt  the  hixwid  light  of  day  and  the  splendom  of  a  thi-one,  but 
were  brought  up  troin  theii"  earliest  years  in  the  busiest  tin-moil  of  aetive  life, 
commanders  of  armies,  gt^vernoi-s  of  provinces,  vicegerents  of  empires.      With: 
Ahmed  I.,  the  first  called^  in  1603,  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  Kawah,  that  fatal. 
pala<;e  ciige,  to  gird  on  the  tjrpical  eword  of  empire,  commenced  the  progressive 
enfeeblement,  spite  of  a  few  noble  exceptions,  ot  the  old  Sultan  type  in  the  family  *| 
of  Othman,  If,  then,  that  family  would  not  utterly  pemh  it  must  return  to  the  habits « 
of  better  days.   Nor  is  it  for  them  a  necessity  merely  of  self-preservation  ;  t  he  empire 
is  at  stake.     '  Balooh  hashden  kokar,*  the  tish  rots  from  the  head  doi^Tiwai-ds,  says^ 
the  homely  Turkish  proverb.     In  Turkish  rule  the  Sultan  will  always  be,  not/ 1 
nominally  only,  but  in  very  fact*  the  head,  and  on  his  personal  qualifications  for 
the  poet  he  occupies  much  will  depend,  if  not  all.'* 

These,  indeed,  are  trne  and  eloquent  words,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  palace,  up  to  a  late  period,  has  beeriy  and  still  is,  the  very 
centre  of  cormption  :— 

**  The  harem  of  the  Sid  tan  has  been  from  all  time  a  separate  establishment,  A 
completely  distinct  from  the  social  body  of  which  it  is  the  keystone.     It  is  admi-*! 
rably  adapted  to  the  religious  and  politiciil  principles  which  sustain  the  great  jJ 
Ottoman  empire.     The  Sultan,  in  this  empire,  is  all  hut  a  divine  personage,  placed  j. J 
at  an  incDnceivahle  height  above  the  heads  of  his  subjects.     Between  him  and  1 
them  thei'e  are  no  intermediate^  grades.      If  fmm  the  elevation  of  his  solitary  J 
grandetir  he  were  to  cast  his  eyes  uptjn  any  woman  who  was  his  subject,  he  could  . 
not  raise  her  to  his  own  level  without  compromising  his  sacred  dignity,  for  an 
alliance  between  a  aubject  and  the  Vicar  of  the  Prophet  would  be  thought  a  stain.  ^ 
Moreover,  State  reasons,  in  the  East  as  in  the  West,  are  opposed  to  such  marriagea  ^ 
^-sources  of  danger  to  order  and  to  the  maintenance  of  dynasties. 

**  The  h<:)uri8  nL»t  being  able  to  descend  from  the  sky  and  place  themselves  at  the  ' 
ordera  of  the  Padischah,  nor  the  women  uf  the  people  to  rise  to  his  level,  it  laecame  | 
neoeaaary  in  order  to  marry  the  Sultans  to  have  recourse  to  some  middle  term, 
Thie,  in  tact,  has  been  done,  and  IJie  harem  has  been  furnished  whh  foreign  slaves,' 
who  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  nation  at  large  than  with  heaven.'* 

The  women  of  the  seragho  are  then  strictly  a  caste  and  all  slavefl ;/ 
even  their  dialect  ia  their  own.  A  lady  belonging  to  this  exclusive  society 
has  but  to  open  her  mouth  to  be  immediately  recognized.    The  eeraglio, 
which  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  Sultan,  is  a  palace  about  four  times 
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BB  large  ae  that  of  an  ordinary  European  potentate,  just  as  his  revenue 
amounte  to  about  four  times  a8  much  as  the  civil  hst  of  Her  ilajeety 
Queen  Victoria,  Three-fourths  of  the  vast  space  are  devoted  to  the 
penetraha— the  female  department,  wliile  the  court  rooms  are  only  a 
sort  of  annex  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  Between  the  court  rooms  and 
the  harem  there  is  an  immense  reception  room,  used  only  on  great 
ceremonial  occasions.  The  seraglio  contains  a  phalanx  of  Georgian, 
Greek,  and  Circassian  slaves,  all  bought  at  an  early  age. 

We  are  first  of  all  startled  by  the  fact  that  the  sultana  who  plays 
the  leading  part  is  not  the  wife  but  the  mother  of  the  Snltan. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  estabUshment  taken  from  our 
authority  :*— 

'•  1,  The  Siiltana  Talide,  Mother  of  the  Saltan. 

**  2.  The  Hasxiadar  Otista,  Mistress  of  the  Ti'easm*e. 

*'  3.  The  Bach  Kadiue  (first  of  the  Sultanas  wives),  second,  third,  and  fonrth 

ditto,  &.C. 
**4,  The  Badi  Ikbal  (first  favourite  of  His  Majesty),  second,  third,  and  fourth* 

ditto,  &c. 
"  5.  The  Guienzdis.    Those  yoimg  ladies  who  aspii'e  to  His  Majesty's  favour, 
*'  6.  The  Kadines  Effendia  (MotherB  of  Princes  and  Princesses). 
"  7,  TJumarried  Princesses. 

•'  £a<?h  of  these  Saltanas  and  gj*eat  ladies  possesses  on  her  own  hehalE  a  speoilii 
little  court  of  her  own  named  *  Duira/  and  consisting  of  ladies  of  her  aiiite.     In 
order  to  show  npc»n  what  footing  these  courts  in  miniatmre  are  organized,  we  will 
give  here  the  detail  of  the  surroundings  of  the  Sultana  Valide.     AH  others  ai*© 
miter  the  same  model,  th<»iigh  of  course  upon  a  reduced  senile. 
*^  Her  Treasurer. 
**  Her  First  Secretary. 
*'  Her  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 
'*  Hei'  First  Lady,  to  pour  out  coffee. 
**  Her  Second  ditto,  to  offer  it. 
*•  Her  Lady  to  offer  sherbet. 
In  all  a  do'zen  of  great  ladies  witli  the  title  of  Kalfa,  Mistress.    Each  of  these 
miBtreBses  has  under  her  ordei-s  a   certain  number  of   young  pupils  who  ai*c 
caDed  "alaikes;*  hence  these  alaikes,  of  the  ages  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  at 
the  utmost^  are  the  lowest  grade  of  the  hierarchy. 

•*  Thev  participate  in  the  titles  and  position  of  the  KaH a  to  whom  they  are 
attached.  As  ah  the  KaJfas  have  five  or  six  of  these  jonng  slaves,  it  appears 
that  the  ladies  attached  to  the  Valide  have  altogether  something  like  sixty  shiTes, 
and  that  the  court  of  Her  Imperial  Highness  includes  something  like  seventy-fiTe 
women  of  all  ages.^* 

The  court  of  the  first  Sultana,  though  similar  in  its  general  con- 
Btitution  to  that  of  the  other  ladies,  is,  no  doubt,  much  more 
numerous. 

"Nevertheless  fifteen  different  establishmenta  multiplie4  by  twenty  ^ive  a  total 
of  three  hundred  women,  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  seventy- five  belonging  to  the 
Sultana  Mother,  we  arrive  at  a  t^jtaJ  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-tivcj  in  ixumd 
numbers  four  hundred  women,  who  constitute  the  seraglio." 

We  trouble  the  reader  with  the^e  details  because  they  appear  to  ub 
to  Ue  at  the  root  of  the  Turkish  question,  and  tu  show  that  it  is 
rather  a  social  than  a  poUtical  evil  which  is  killing  the  Sick  ilan. 

To  mention  one  only  of  the  manifold  ills  of  this  uatuix^  which  aiise 
from  polygamy,  the  confusion  into  which  inheritances  fall :  the  eldest 
8on  of  Uie  &cBt  wife — to  use  a  legal  phrase — takes  under  the  Turkish 
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law,  but  she,  poor  ladj,  long  Bince  foi'gotteD,has  become  a  mere  piece 
of  lumber,  or,  it  may  be,  lias  been  divorced.  The  real  favourite  with 
the  father  is  the  child  of  his  old  age,  the  sod,  perhaps,  of  the  laBt  wife. 
The  object  then  is  to  get  all  the  others  out  of  the  %vay  by  expiikiou 
or  banishment.  At  the  father  s  death,  if  alive,  they  return,  aud  then 
begins  a  source  of  futile  and  endless  litigation^  in  which  those  usually 
win  who  have  most  ready  money, 

**  The  hi^li  dignity  of  the  Yalide  Sultana  corresponds  with  that  of  Empress  or 
Queen  in  the  couiitnee  of  Exu-ope,  Bxit  whj,  it  is  said,  have  not  the  Sultans  them- 
selTes  taken  up  the  notion  of  aharing  the  splendoura  of  their  throne,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  monarchies,  with  one  of  their  wives,  or  at  least  one  of  their  fai^ountes? 
No  doubt  many  of  these  princes  have  thought  about  it.  The  one  great  obstacle 
in  a  reformation  which  would  have  had  the  eifect  of  placing  their  well- beloved 
upon  a  level  with  the  other  cniwned  heads  of  EmY>pe  is  simplj  the  diffieidty  of 
making  a  choice.  '  Between  two  the  heart  is  divided/  says  the  proverb,  but 
between  three  or  four  what  must  be  its  sensations  ?  The  fears  of  imtating  livalg 
removed  from  the  throne  would  doubtless  have  but  feeble  weight  in  the  mind  of 
an  all-powerful  sovereign,  possessed  of  summai*y  and  expeditious  means  of  repres- 
sion. The  real  difficulty  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  disposition  of  the  master 
himself.  Inconstant  by  nature,  by  habit,  and  hy  duty,  how  could  he  briug  him- 
self to  fix,  by  a  choice  definite  and  iiTevocablct  upon  her  who  shoidd  wear  the 
crown,  and  tkeneefurwai'd  figiue  in  the  Gotha  Almanac  as  Empress  of  Tiu'key  ? 
Nor  ought  we  ft*  forget  that  sneh  triumph  on  the  part  of  a  woman  would  be  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  Koran,  which  rc^quii'cs  perfect  equal  it j  of  treatment, 
regard,  and  affection  between  the  wives  of  one  and  the  same  husband/' 

Next  to  the  Valide  Sultana,  as  a  pereonage  of  dignity  and  note 
in  the  eeragUo,  comes  the  Hasnadar  Oust^*  She  superintends  the 
whole  domestic  arrangements  uf  this  vast  interior,  and,  in  case  the 
Sultan  should  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother,  becomes,  by  a 
tradition  which  has  all  the  force  of  law,  the  fii-st  lady  in  this  magnifi- 
cent estabhshment. 

'*  In  the  exercise  of  this  lofty  influence,  which  extends  beyond  the  walla  of  the 
palace  itself*  this  high  official  not  nnfrequently  goes  beyi>nd  her  just  limits.  Thue  . 
the  haanadai"  who  succeeded  the  mother  of  the  SuJtan  Abdul  Medjid  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Imperial  harem  marked  the  time  of  her  ride  by  a  shameful  tolemtiou 
of  all  the  abuses  of  that  sad  time.  Instead  of  putting  some  control  over  the 
exceaees  of  vice  and  diBsipation,  she  on  the  contrary  gave  them  rein  by  relaxing 
the  constraints  of  a  wise  discipline.  Such  was  the  part  she  took  in  the  embezzle- 
ment of  the  public  treasure  that  her  first  IMhulp,  her  eonlidunt  and  factotum, 
saved  for  himself  alone  a  fortime  of  between  seven  and  ei^ht  millions  of  francs. 
This  baltadji  henceforward  was  transformed  into  a  sort  of  little  potentate,  before 
whom  all  the  ministers,  and  specially  the  Finance  itinister,  were  ready  to  bow 
their  heads.*' 

Our  author  passes  in  interesting  review,  relieved  by  graphic  and 
frequent  anecdote,  the  different  grades  of  womeu  who  go  to  make  up 
the  whole  we  have  just  now  desorihed : — 

"The  first  step  wliieh  separates  the  common  herd  of  slaves  from  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  scale  the  slipi^ry  ladder  of  Imiierial  favour  is  the  class  of 
*  Gnienzdis/  a  word  which  means  young  hidies  under  the  eye,  thus  called  liccauae, 
acoording  to  an  expression  as  common  in  Turkey  as  in  Europe,  they  arc  brought 
under  the  eye  of  the  Sultan,** 

Time  fails  iis  to  tell  how  theee  poor  young  creatures  are  brought , 
'* under  the  eye'*  of  their  master.     The  slightest  word  of  favour,  the' 
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most  trivial  remark  on  the  part  of  this  august  being,  is  sufficient  to 
raiae  the  slave  girl  into  a  young  lady. 

**  The  Snltajia  Mother,  or  the  lady  whom  the  Sultan  is  happening  to  visit,  is  per- 
fecUy  awoi'e  of  her  duty  in  such  a  case.  By  a  gesture  ehe  informs  the  8la?e  that 
she  ma^  approaoh  and  kise  the  fringe  of  the  diran  on  which  the  sacred  i>er8on  of 
biB  Miijesty  ia  seated.  Alter  this  offieial  preaentatiou  the  proung  lad^  is  called 
guieiu&dit  and  immediatelj  quita  the  eatabUahment  of  her  mistress  to  inhabit  an 
apartment  of  her  own. 

"  From  this  situation  to  that  of  *  Ikhal/  or  favourite,  the  transition  is  natural  and 
easy.  If  the  Sultan  expresses  himself  well  satisfied  with  his  new  aoqtiisition,  the 
guienzdi  takes  the  title  of  ikbal,  a  position  officially  recognized,  and  to  which  a 
monthly  salary  is  ai^'arded,  with  the  honoitr  of  a  separate  attendance  and  estab- 
lishment/* 

Each  department  of  the  harem  is  treated  with  great  detail,  and  with 
that  graphic  accuracy  which  is  a  seal  of  truth.  We  wish  it  were 
possible  to  give  the  connected  whole  : — 

"Next  to  the  guienzdia,  or  young  ladies  under  the  Sultan's  eye,  come  the 
*  Kadines/  or  *  acknowletlged  wives  * — I  will  not  say  legal,  simply  acknowledged, 
for  the  Sultans  have  never  had  lawful  wives  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Koran  eaUs 
them  lawful.  They,  indeed,  as  vicars  and  suceessors  of  the  Prophet,  should  have 
been  the  first  to  conjform  to  his  holy  law,  Tbey  have,  however,  always  been  of 
opinion  that  they  could  dispense  with  all  legal  forms,  and  do  without  either 
witnesses  or  mai'riage  contract.  Their  decLiration  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  any 
woman  is  their  wife. 

"  In  suppressing  for  themselves  legal  marriage  they  have  also  suppressed 
divorce.  Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable,  for  there  can  l>e  no  divorce  where 
there  was  no  marriage.  Besides,  the  principles  of  the  Ottoman  court  are  opposed 
to  a  woman  united  once  to  the  sublime  Padischafa,  the  rpjoresentative  of  Gkid  upon 
earth,  being  able  to  remarry  with  a  simple  mortaL  On  the  other  hand,  who 
would  be  impious  enough  to  commit  such  a  crime  P 

"  These  women  are  domiciled  for  life  in  the  seraglio.  Their  exiatence  is  not 
perhaps  so  monotonous  as  some  would  suppose.  The  education  of  their  children, 
if  they  have  any,  constmiee  a  groat  deal  of  their  time.  Their  dress  too,  their 
walks,  their  domestic  duties  occupy  them.  Then  we  have  pohtics  and  intngiie, 
for  the  harem,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  is  always  the  very  eeotre  of  intrigue.  If 
any  of  them  should  be  the  mother  of  a  little  boy,  she  constantly  sees,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  image  of  her  child  seated  on  the  throne  by  her  own  side,  while  she  is 
the  recognized  Valide  Sultana. 

**  Bach  yotmg  mother,  and  those  who  surround  her,  then  form  a  cligue,  who  act 
day  and  night  in  the  interest  of  the  little  prince.  He  becomes  an  iclol  to  them, 
and  is  overwhelmed  by  their  care  and  tenderness;  their  affection  for  htm  is  some- 
thing in  its  essence  jjuite  special.  *  Arsleem,'  *  young  lion's  cnVC  is  the  favourite 
name  by  which  the  imperial  infant  is  saluted.  The  Sultan,  being  the  lion  of  lions, 
a  Kadine  will  always  take  care  to  call  her  son  *  my  dear  little  lion's  whelp.'  Any 
other  phrase  would  violate  court  dignity  and  etiquette." 

We  well  know,  even  in  civihzed  Europe,  how  the  luxury,  aud  self- 
esteem,  and  fashion  of  a  Court  render  Court-life  acceptable  to  the 
majority  among  us.  Many  people  will  very  naturally  suppose  that  life 
in  the  Seraglio  may  be  exceedingly  comfortable*  An  anecdote  which 
our  author  recounts,  proves  the  reverse.  We  may  remark  en  passant 
that  nothing  can  be  more  piquant  than  many  of  these  anecdotes, 
scattered  up  and  down  the  pages  of  the  book : — 

"  I  was/'  says  the  author,  **  formerly  very  intimate  with  a  certain  FazU  Bey,  whose 
wife  was  the  sister  of  the  second  Kadine.  My  friend  Fazli  then  found  himself  the 
"brother-in-law  of  the  Sultan — -no  small  honour,  but  one  from  which  he  gained 
little  advantage,  for  he  was  always  full  of  embarrassments.  His  wife,  a  person  of 
intelUgenee  and  active  habits,  found  means  to  carry  on  her  household,  thanks  to 
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the  frequent  visits  she  was  in  the  habit  of  making  to  her  eiBter,  the  Kadine,  who 
always  s^nt  her  home  with  pockets  very  full.  One  day  my  mother  and  I  were  the 
witnes8t*s  of  a  strange  scene  which  took  place  at  her  hoxiee.  Fazli's  wife,  who 
had  paid  a  visit  in  the  monung  to  the  weraglio,  came  b:iek  quite  overcome  and 
trembling.  We  ran  to  meet  her,  being  impatient  to  leam  the  result  of  a  pro- 
oeedingr  whieh  she  had  intended  to  take  with  regard  to  her  sister.  She  did  not 
make  lis  wait  long,  and  had  scarcely  uncovered  her  veil  liefore  ehe  exclaimed — 

'*  •  The  Kadine  Effendi  refuses  to  sec  them.  Never,  she  says,  can  she  receive 
a  father  and  mother  wbti  sold  her.  She  has.  however,  aent  them  a  small  present 
(in  isham)  to  enable  them  to  go  back  to  Circassian 

"This was  the  answer  of  the  Kadine  to  the  petition  of  her  sister  in  favour  of 
her  father  and  mother,  who  had  recently  come  from  the  country  to  solicit  some 
charitable  aid," 

It  IB  natural  to  ask  what  becomes  of  these  queens,  or  ka dines,  aftex 

tlie  death  of  their  husbands,  and  to  this  imtural  question  we  have  a 

very  explicit  reply,  which  it  seems  worth  "while  to  translate  ;— 

**  Scarcely  baa  the  Sultan  drawn  his  last  breath,  when  his  wives,  his  favonritea, 
in  short,  all  the  women  whose  mwer  is  now  at  an  end,  are  desired  to  V*  *off  * 
within  f»>ur-and.twenty  huurs.  This  change  of  scene  is  a  veritalde  rout.  It  may 
rather  l^e  compai'ed  to  a  shipwreck*  when  each  passenger  tries  to  lay  hold  of 
some  means  of  safety,  by  which  ehe  may  float  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  pre- 
vented I'roiji  sinking  into  the  deep,  where  all  :u:"e  forgotten — that  is  to  say,  the 
depth  of  tlie  Old  Seraglio.  Thither  are  transferred  those  of  the  kadines  and 
fiu^onrites  whom  their  steiility  had  already  condemned.  Those  who  are  mothera 
alone  are  allotted  the  protection  of  the  imperial  palace,  for  re-asons  of  State  make 
it  imad\  isable  that  they  should  be  removed  from  the  superintendence  of  the  heir 
of  the  empire.  As  to  the  other  ladies,  they  must  di8ap|>ear  with  their  slaves  and 
female  attendants,  although,  perhaps,  there  may  ha  some  among  the  latter  who, 
thanks  to  fresh  pati'onage,  find  the  means  of  lodging  themselves  in  the  liitl© 
female  coimts  whicli  are  formed  upon  the  old  ones, 

'*  The  Old  Semglio,  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Palace,  is  a  sad  and 
lugubrious  building,  a  very  tomb,  where  human  ht^ings  are  buried  alive.  Lmagina 
a  mediaeval  castle,  mtli  it«  lofty  crenelated  walls  and  its  nanow  windoTs^Si  the 
whole  sun'ouuded  by  a  thick  and  dark  mass  of  aiicient  cjyreases;  one  may  then 
perhaps  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  retreat  which,  aa  iu  a  prison,  coniinea  the  faLlen 
goddesses  of  the  harem. 

*'  Beyond  the  ajDartmenta  destined  to  the  ladies,  the  Old  Seraglio  also  contain* 
a  number  of  buildings ;  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  Imperial  Treasury, 
the  Lihrary^  the  Mijsquc  which  contains  such  rehcs  as  the  Standai'd  of  tho 
Prophet,  his  beard,  &c>  There  is  it,  under  the  shadow  of  these  rehgiLJUSBouvtmirs, 
that  the  poor  abandoned  beauties  of  a  formeT  Ottoman  couil  have  to  submit  to 
the  most  severe  seehision.  Theii'  goings  in  and  out  are  conhned  to  what  i« 
strictly  necessary,  and  their  relations  with  the  world  stnctly  watched.  Such  ar«^ 
the  suspicions  of  their  new  sovereign,  which  cause  them  doubtless  to  regret 
the  uncertain  affection  of  their  defunct  husband.  Poor  souls,  thus  placed  between  , 
the  jealousy  ol  the  dead  and  the  living  1  But  reasons  of  State  ca-nnot  listen  to  th© 
dictat<^B  of  the  heart.  Each  Sultan  looks  upon  himself  as  the  respmsibl^ 
guardian  of  the  hom>ur  of  his  predecossoi's,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  botind  to 
take  care  that  the  widows  of  these  princes  (or  whatever  their  title  may  be)  should 
be  subject  to  strict  and  watchful  supervision, 

*'  Til  is  seclusion,  however,  is  not  for  life,  and  with  time  the  Jailor  shows  himseJi 
more  comphicent,  and  relaxes  in  some  degree  the  severity  of  his  watch.  Thi^  I 
indvdgence  is  not  shown  until  those  who  are  thus  confined  have  pass^^d  the  perioi  i 
of  temptiition.  It  is  when  the  amiable  Kadine  has  reached  her  fiftieth  year  that  ' 
the  reigning  Sultan  places  at  her  disposal  one  of  the  royal  residences,  and  begi  i 
her  to  act  as  she  pleases.  * 

**  As  to  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  it  is  said  that  he  was  exceedingly  severe  witl| 
regard  to  the  women  who  belonged  to  the  court  of  his  brother  and  predecessor, 
Abdul  Medjid.  It  is  even  whispered  tliat  some  of  these  Ladies,  the  Kadine^ 
Servinajss,  for  instance,  were  sent  by  his  order,  not  indeed  into  the  Old  Seciglio,  bni  j 
into  that  better  world  wherci  perhaps,  their  premature  death  may  in  somf  | 
measure  expiate  the  excesses  oJE  every  kind  committed  by  them  during  the  I'^igll  1 
of  Abdul  Medjid/*  ^ 
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The  Sultanas  or  nmnanied  daughtera  do  not  merit  much  notioe. 
We  observe  one  omission,  however,  in  this  work ;  little  is  said  on 
the  subject  of  the  male  education  received  within  the  walls  of 
the  seraglio.  The  lady  secretaries,  too,  receive  very  brief  notice. 
To  the  wet-nurses  a  much  longer  chapter  is  devoted.  We  mention 
these  points  because,  as  it  seems  to  us,  they  show  what  domestic 
slavery  in  the  East  really  is,  and  shed  fresh  light  upon  Oriental 
manners.  The  tie  of  foster-brother  and  foster-sister  is  considered  in 
Turkey  to  be  one  of  the  closest,  and  the  duties  of  maternity  are 
discharged,  according  to  Turkish  notions,  almost  in  a  fuller  sense 
by  her  who  nourishes  than  by  her  who  bears  the  child.  The  wet- 
nurse  with  her  progeny,  therefore,  always  takes  rank  in  the  family  of 
those  whom  she  has  nursed.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is  not  permitted 
to  any  Turkish  free-bom  subject  to  enter  the  seraglio,  when  a  wet- 
nurae  is  wanted,  a  Circassian  slave  must  be  bought  with  her  infant, 
wherever  they  can  be  procured*  and,  so  to  speak,  outside  the  regular 
market.  A  traffic  of  the  utmost  infamy  is  thus  brought  about. 
Some  wretch  must  be  sought  out  willing  to  dispose  of  both  w^fe 
and  child-  This,  even  according  to  the  code  of  the  Koran,  is  a  gross 
abuse,  for  neither  can  a  w^oman  who  is  the  wife  of  a  free  Mussulman 
nor  can  his  child  be  sold  into  slavery. 

The  mass  of  the  slaves  in  the  harem  is  divided  into  two  classee, 
"the  Kalfas"  and  "the  Alaikes,"'  a  superior  and  an  inferior  order — to 
put  it  briefly,  the  mistresses  and  the  apprentices. 

It  is  a  touching  thing  to  reflect  upon,  that  just  as  in  the  human 
body  the  deprivation  of  any  particular  sense  gives  what  may  be  con- 
sidered an  artificial  and  preternatural  acutenees  to  another,  so  in  the 
condition  of  slavery  love,  deprived  of  its  natural  outlets,  finds  its 
employment  in  tmusnal  channels.  The  Almighty  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb. 

*•  The  clooe  tie  which  ia  8et  up  between  a  KiU£a  and  her  apprenticee  is  a  tnnobing 
example  of  the  intimate  relation  which  may  be  formed  between  human  beings  by 
that  sympathT  which  comnK^n  duties^  interests,  and  habits  inspire.  Both  in  a 
condition  of  slarery,  the  KaKa  and  the  Alaike  love  to  support  each  other  :  in  cme 
ftenae  they  seem  to  form  but  a  single  being.    Marriage  itself  cannot  dissolve  the 

'  The  mnsicians  and  the  corps  dn  ballet  ;*'  "  the  slaves  of  the  lowest 
rank;'"  the  discipline;  the  drives  and  walks;  the  necessary  changes 
of  air  for  the  sake  of  health;  the  eunnchs  and  other  go-betweens; 
male  servants^  stewards,  stable-boys,  are  the  subjects  of  separate 
chapt^rsy  and  of  comment  brief  and  pungent. 

I  ^  .There  are  also  two  chapters  on  the  **  General  Establishment  of  the 
^Conrt  and  its  Annexes/'  which  conclude  the  work. 

U  Exceeding  as  our  extracts  have  done  our  intention  when  we 
took  T^  our  pen,  we  must  find  room  for  one  or  two  more,  throwing 
infinite  light*  as  we  think,  upon  parts  of  this  terrible  and  di^ta^efdl 
subject  upon  which  the  public  in  England  is  yet  hardly  well  informed. 
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That  coiporal  pxuiishment  should  be  iaflicted  at  all  upon  women  is 
iiifioitely  disgusting,  but  what   can  we   say  to   such  a  passage 
this  ?— 

**  Discipliiie  is  maintained  in  tiits  seraglio  jjy  represaive  measures  and  corporal 
puniBlimerLts.  The  fii^t  coneist  ia  a  refueal  of  permission  to  go  out,  being  locked 
in,  &c.  Corpoi'al  punishments  are  designated  by  the  word  *  to  abandje/  which  Bigni- 
fies  the  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  a  penalty  the  use  of  which  goes  £u^ 
to  the  good  old  times  of  the  Japanese. 

*'  In  the  present  centniy  the  rcforminj^  spirit  has  penetrated  everywhere,  and 
the  bastinado  ha«  undergone  a  sensible  diminution,  at  least  for  the  person  of  the 
sufferer. 

**  The  practice  of  striking  young  girls  upon  the  soles  of  their  feet  with  the  risk 
of  laming  them  has  been  quite  abandoned.     Blows  ai'e  given  elsewhere ;  it  would 
be  hai'd  to  say  with  preciaion  on  what  part  of  the  person.    It  is  well  understood  1 
that  rods  are  substituted  for  the  stick.    The  eunueha  are  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentences," 

It  is  added  that  it  is  **  of  strict  etiquette  that  all  the  young  women  J 
in  the  seraglio  should  be  draped  with  veiy  light  clothing.  Half  1 
dimlktie  is  the  usual  nile.  In  summer  such  a  dreae  is  highly  agree-] 
able,  but  in  winter  it  is  the  perpetual  cause  of  colda  and  lung-disease  J 
to  the  poor  young  girls  who  have  to  wait  whole  hours  for  the  com- 1 
mands  of  theii*  rtiistresses.'^ 

The  whole  domestic  service  of  the  Palace  is  performed  by  Mussul- 
mans, as  the  harem  is  peopled  only  by  slaves.     The  following  tale  I 
strikes  us  as  a  most  extraordinary  one  :— 

"The  mother  of  Abdul  Medjid,  for  examiple,  was  a  maid-of-albwork4^    She  was  j 
occupied  in  warming  the  baths  in  the  Palace.     Chance  would  have  it  that  onjej 
day  she  fell  in  with  the  Sultan  MahommiKl  as  he  was  gc*ing  tohisbath.     A  caprice  I 
burst  like  lightning  thi'orugh  the  soul  of  the  Sultan,  and  without  ceremony  the  ] 
aervant-ffirl  received  from.  His  Majesty  the  lofty  distinction  of  Kalfa.     It  ia  more  I 
than  probable  that  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection  the  S  ill  tan  regretted  his  precipi- 
tation I  but  he  had  given  his  wTird,  and  the  result  was  that  this  chance  maid-aei*- 
vant  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  and  was  proclaimed,  a  few  years  afterwards.  Sultana* 
VaUd?.  ! 

*'  What  a  wonderful  jump — from  the  wash- tub  to  the  throne !  It  is  a  true  tale 
of  the  *  Thou  sand- and- one  Nights.* 

**Togo  back  to  the  servant -gjirl a ;  their  nmuber  amounts  to  two  hundi'cd.     It 
is  time  that  we  should  now  add  up  the  total  number  of  the  female  population  of  ] 
the  harem,  and  I  find  that  it  approaches  something  like  a  thousand  women,  instead  j 
of  the  fom^  hundred  (wives  and  favourites),  the  very  modest  calculation  at  first 
brought   before   my  readers.     A   thousand  women !     It  is    a  grand    collection-  ' 
Again,  in  this  numl>er  we  do  not  take  in  cither  those  who  are  banished  to  the  \ 
Old  Seraglio  or  those  attached  to  the  amall  harems  or  little  courts  of  the  prin- 
cesses, though  sti'ictlj  speaking  these  should  be  reckoned  as  making  part  of  this  1 
astounding  mass  of  women,  for  tliey  depend  for  everji:hing  and  m  everything^ 
upon  the  Imperial  Harem  and  the  Civil  List* 

**  Here  then  we  have  a  population  of  about  two  thousand  women,  a  regiment  of 
something  like  three  battaHons,  but  of  which  the  cost  cannot  be  less  than  tbat  of] 
twenty.** 

We  here  finish  a  subject  to  us  infinitely  sad  and  infinitely  dis- 
gusting.    It  18  probably  for  the  latter  reason  that  it  is  hardly  touched 
upon  by  writers  who  profess  to  give  an  account  of  the   State  of] 
Turkey.     It  is  nnpleasiint,  it  is   shameful.     Talking  of  it  does  no 
good. 

But  for  all  this  it  is  an  impoiiant  factor^  if  not  the  most  important. 
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in  reviewing  the  political  condition  of  Turkey  and  the  East  in 
general.  Where  Turkey  has  been  great,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  it  has  been  so  in  spite  of  the  corniptions  which  polygamy, 
luxury,  and  slavery  entail,  by  an  exercise  of  those  great  military 
instincts  which  in  a  noble  race  enable  human  nature  to  appear  noblo 
among  the  basest  surroundings.  Turkey,  when  she  falls,  will  owe  her 
fall  to  a  corrupt  social  state,  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
Mahometan  rehgion.  We  were  interested  to  observe  that  in  a  work 
which  has  just  issued  from  the  press* — Mr.  Nassau  Senior's  Convert 
sations  with  Guizot,  Thiei-s,  &c., — Clirznowski,  a  Polish  gentleman  who 
appears  to  have  occupied  a  position  in  high  society  very  like  that 
which  Count  Sti'eletzki  did  in  our  London  world,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  '*The  Turks  are,  without  exception,  the  finest  material  in  the  world 
for  soldiers ;  but  their  ofEcei'S  are  abominable,  and  their  non-com- 
missioned officers  equally  bad.'*  This  opinion  was  uttered  when  France 
and  England  were  about  to  fight  side  by  side  in  the  Ciimea.  It  has 
been  amply  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  late  campaign  of  187 7» 
and  by  the  siege  of  Plevna.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  soldiers 
are  brought  up  in  the  fields,  the  officers  in  the  harems,  where  lust,  twin 
sister  of  cruelty,  alternates  with  an  almost  feminine  cowardice.  We 
hardly  know  which  most  to  condemn,  the  indolence  which  kept  the 
Sultan  in  Constantinople  while  his  brave  armies  were  perishing  in  the 
field,  or  the  reckless  neglect  of  human  suffering  which  induced  the 
courageous  but  rash  Suheman  Pasha  to  hurl  his  battaHons  (without  a 
ray  of  hope  that  they  could  succeed)  against  the  unassailable  positions 
of  a  Russian  force  in  the  Schipka.  But  we  are  not  writing  the  history 
of  a  campaign.  We  call  attention  to  a  cancerous  disease  which  is 
devouring  the  very  life  of  our  ally,  and  which  is  mifortunately  incu- 
rable. The  very  essence  of  the  Turkish  Constitution  ia  the  position 
of  the  PadLschah,  his  army,  and  his  seragho.  What  an  eloquent 
writer  calls  the  dim  twiUght  of  Turkey's  decline  can  no  more  be 
arrested  by  the  battalions  of  England  than  the  course  of  the  suii  itself. 
We  may  attempt  to  skm  over  the  sore,  but  we  cannot  probe  it  to 
the  bottom,  tinless  we  root  out  the  real  fibres  of  disease,  the  coniiptiou 
which  taints  the  relation  of  the  sexes, — the  utter  disorganization  of  the 
family. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  publication  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  went 
far  to  destroy  predial  slavery  in  America.  Whether  that  be  true  or 
not  we  do  not  venture  to  affirm^  but  the  facts  diBclosed  produced  a 
deep  and  abiding  influence.  Literature  from  her  abounding  fountains 
sends  forth  the  Httle  streamlets  which  first  undermme,  then  wear 
away,  and  lastly  level,  whole  mountains  of  prejudice  and  wrong ;  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  facts  disclosed  in  a  work  Mke 
"  Lea  Femmes  en  Turquie ''  will  work  their  way,  and  will,  as  they 
become  known  and  thought  over  by  the  European  mind,  do  for 
domestic  slaverj^  what  has  already  been  done  for  predial. 
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Ere  we  close  tbe  door  against  the  Turk  it  m  well  to  aek»  Has  there 
been  any  improvement  1  Have  the  hopee,  the  sangtiiue  hopes,  of 
such  statesmen  as  Lord  Palmerston  been  in  any  measure  realized? 
And  here  we  would,  acknowledgiDg  the  deep  responsibility  which 
must  attach  to  any  answer,  whether  favourable  to  the  Turk  or  not, 
rather  quote  the  words  of  those  who  are  hopeful  on  the  subject.  We 
have  copied  a  great  deal  in  this  article.  It  is  indeed,  we  feel,  little 
better  than  a  collection  of  facts,  deeply  important  facts  we  believe, 
mterspersed  \vith  a  graphic  delineation  of  manners  and  life,  from  the 
pages  of  a  foreign  book,  but  we  must  go  on  to  the  end,  and  we  shall 
finish  by  simply  appealhig  to  the  words  of  a  warm  friend  of  Turkey, 
in  the  Qnarterly  Review  article  "  On  the  Revival  of  Turkey:*' — 

** '  Reform  *  is  a  word  listened  to  with  ecarce  disguised  repugnance  in  the  East, 
with  open  ridicule  in  the  West,  Can  it  he  otherwise?  Reckless  borrowing, 
wasteful  expenditure »  bourse  swindling;  embezzling  adventurers »  the  worst  type 
of  Eiu'opean  bureauewicy,  engrafted  on  Asiatic  supineness  and  centralization^ 
powerful  to  exhaust,  powerless  to  sustain  or  repair;  respected  and  national 
usages  trampled  on  to  make  way  for  third-rate  foreign  cuatoms  ;  a  sham  educa- 
tioiial  syBtenij  a  sham  parliamentjiry  repreaentation^  a  sham  lit-er'ature,  a  sham 
budget,  a  sham  civilization ;— these  iu*e  what  in  the  latter  Tears  Reform  has 
meant  for  Turkey.  In  Europe  it  has  come  to  mean  disappointed  expectations, 
frustrated  hopeR»  lost  capital,  mere  delusion.  Is  it  strang^i  if  the  very  sound  he 
hated  in  the  former  laud  P  heard  only  with  derision,  such  as  we  have  lately  wit- 
nessed  in  our  own  House  of  Commons,  in  the  latter  P  And  how  in  the  North? 
The  Memoir,  reid  or  pretended,  said  to  have  been  di'awn  up  by  Ttu-key's  deadliest 
foe,  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  for  the  guidance  of  his  successor  on  the  throne 
and  in  the  policy  of  St*  PeterBlnirg,  may  supply  the  answer ;  and  that  answer, 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  document  itself  into  which  it  has  been  incor- 
porated, is  genuine  enough:  '  It  Is  most  important,  for  the  «tt^r  and  speedy  ruin 
of  the  Ottoman  Empu'e  that  is,  to  confirm  the  Sultan  in  his  pseudo-reforms,  and 
to  push  him  on  in  the  same  way.  Let  Turkey's  friends  and  advisei*s  well  consider 
this,  lest,  while  they  oiig«?rly  n.rg<i  what  they  conceive  to  be  remedies,  they  in 
iinxth  administer  poisons/  Scarce  less  w^orthy  of  note,  though  little  likely  to 
avail  against  the  cupidity  of  loan-mon^ere  and  the  selfishness  oi  the  momey 
market,  are  the  words  that  follow: — *  Of  equal  importance  is  it  that  the  Porte 
should  never  get  rid  of  financial  embarrassment.*  *' 

We  end  by  repeating  an  expreseion  of  our  belief  that  polygamy 
and  slavery  are  at  the  bottom  of  these  manifold  and  destructive  evils* 
Purified  by  the  life  of  the  desert  and  the  scanty  diet  usual  among 
nomad  tribce,  theRo  twin  vices  may  reign  ^\athout  utterly  tainting  the 
heart  of  man,  but  they  are  incompatible  -with  the  moral  dignity  and 
intellectual  pursuits  of  European  eociety, 

Walter  C,  Jajies, 
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.ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  ALCOHOL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  CoNTEMroBAHv  Rea'iew, 


In  repljf  to  ^onr  request  that  I  simuld  write  a  pajm*  for  your  Rev jtw  ofi 
the  ui€  of  Alcohol^  I  have  to  my  that  I  think  my  opiniom  have  been  ftdly  e^pt^es^ed 
ta  my  evidence  upon  the  subject^  given  before  the  Select  Commit  tee  of  the  IIou,*e  ^ 
of  Lords,     I  adhere  to  those  opinioiig^  of  which  my  friend  Dn  BucknUl  has  mad^i 
ihifollomnfi  precis,  representing  thein  correctly. 

J  amt  if-c,  William  W,  Gull. 

I  PRIZE  alcohol  and  wine  as  medicines ;  we  can  hardly  do  without 
them  altogether.     There  have  been  changes  in  medical  practice  iii  j 
the  amount  of  alcohol  used*     Forty  years  ago  it  was  moderate.     Then  \ 
came  the  change^  due  I  think  to  the  School  of  King's  College,  headed  J 
by  Dr.  Todd,  which  was  based  on  the  theory  that  cases  of  acute  j 
disease  were  almost  universally  weak  and  antiphlogistic,  and  there- j 
fore  to  be  treated  with  brandy.    For  the  past  twenty  years  there  haa 
again  been  a  great  change^  and  we  believe  now  that  diseases  run  fori 
the  most  part  a  physiological  course,  and  that  alcohol  has  but  a  sub- 
ordinate value,  which   is  due   chiefly  to  its  action  on  the  nervous 
system  as  a  sedative.   Under  this  \dew  many  diseases  are  now  allowed 
to  run  their  course  without  alcohol ;  but  if  we  find  a  patient  very  | 
delirious  or  exhausted  we  give  him  alcohol,  not  as  formerly  with  a 
view  of  curing  the  disease^  but  with  that  of  calming  the  nervous 
system  during  the  course  of  the  disease.     I'here  are  cases  such  as  a 
high-pulse  fever,  in  which  what  are  called  plilogistic  symptoms  would 
be  moderated  by  alcohol ;  and  it  was  Dr,  Todd's  merit  to  point  out  that 
the  distinction  between  phlogistic  and  antiphlogistic  has  no  existence. 
Fever  can  be  treated  without  alcohol.     In  young  patients  of  sound  ] 
constitutions  it  was  my  practice  at  Guy's  Hospital  to   do   so,  that 
my  students  should  be  able  to  see  the  course  of  the  disease.    I  have 
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cured  raaay  cases  of  typhus  in  young  subjects  under  twenty-five  mtli 
camomile  te^  and  light  diet,  and  the  practice  was  quite  safe  in  these 
cases,  I  think  the  error  is  still  prevalent  that  alcohol  cures  the 
disease^  vrhei-eas  the  disease  inins  its  physiological  course.  The  ad- 
vantage of  alcohol  is  in  its  effect  upoa  the  nervous  system^  rendering 
the  patient  more  indiflferent  to  the  processes  going  oo.  I  am  disposed, 
however,  to  beheve  that  although  we  could  not  do  without  alcohol  as^ 
a  drug,  it  is  etill  over-prescribed.  Under  the  shock  of  an  injury  or  an 
operation  the  nervous  system  has  to  be  deadened,  and  alcohol  is  the- 
best  agent  for  that,  acting  as  a  sedative  as  one  woxild  use  opium* 
Probably  it  acts  through  the  sympathetic  nerv-es,  but  I  could  not  give 
the  rationale.  That  would  be  a  very  complicated  question.  I  do  not 
know  how  alcohol  acts  upon  the  body  altogether — I  do  not  think  it  ia 
known ;  but  in  disease  we  use  it  veiy  much  as  a  sedative.  There  are 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  without  it,  as  the  delirium 
of  typhoid,  in  which  the  patient  would  wear  himself  out  and  die  unless- 
soothed  by  alcohol  so  that  he  goes  to  sleep.  If  opiiun  were  used 
instead,  the  result  would  probably  be  fatal.  In  such  cases  alcohol  is- 
the  best  sedative  we  possess. 

As  regards  the  daily  use  of  alcohol  as  a  drug,  I  tliink  there  are 
conditions  of  the  system,  under  fatigue   and   exhaustion,  where   it 
might  be  useful,  where  the  nei-vous  system  might  be  deadened,  if  I 
may  say  so,  or  that  alteration  made  in  it  wliich  was  requisite.    But 
though  the  use  of  alcohol  in  moderation  may  be  beneficial,  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  there  are  not  some  kinds  of  food  which  might 
veiy  well  take  its  place.     If  I  am  myself  fatigued  with  overwork,  I  eabj 
raisins  instead  of  taking  wine.     Cases  of  feeble  digestion  you  maj 
deal  with  by  light  and  varied  food,  but  still  I  think  wine  is  useful^ — ^| 
a  little  wine  and  with  strict  limit — as  a  medicine  for  temporary  use* 
For  young  people  I  should  not  consider  it  necessary,  but  one  must! 
consider  alcohol  in  respect  of  age.     One  of  the  Greek  poets  writes 
"  There  is  an  equal  use  in  wine  and  fire  to  the  dwellers  upon  earth/** 
and  I  thiuk  he  is  right  if  you  take  the  whole  dwellers  upon  earth, 
the  northern  regions  you  want  more  stimulant  and  fire,  in  the  south  ' 
less;  and  again,  more  as  age  increases  and  vitality  diminishes.     Good 
food  will  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  system  up  to  the  middle  period 
of  life.     In  old  age   or  tUsease  yoti  may  often  ^vant  some  artificial 
stimulus,  or  something  to  act  upon  the  system  as  we  use  fire. 

In  advising  a  young  man  of  sound  health  as  to  whether  he  ought 
to  give  up  alcohol,  I  should  consider  his  calHiig.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  shotild  not  advise  an  out-of-door  man,  doing  a  good  deal  of  work,  a 
carter  for  instance,  to  take  some  beer,  as  a  good  form  of  food,  con- 
taining sugar  and  vegetable  extract  and  very  httle  alcohol,  but  a  very 
small  piece  of  beefsteak  would  make  up  the  materials.    And  if  the 
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had  a  good  strong  digeetion   lie  could  do  without  his  beer, 

'  Some  stomachs  have  more  power  than  others  to  conBume  common 

\  food.     I  do  not  think  we  should  be  prepared  to  say  that,  speaking  of 

the  labouring  classes,  everybody  could  go  ^rithont  beer,  as  a  food  of  a 

light  kind. 

As  for  intellectual  work  I  should  join  issue  at  once  ^vith  those  who 
eay  that  it  cannot  be  half  so  well  done  without  ivine  or  alcohol.  By 
alcohol  I  hold  that  yon  may  quicken  the  opemtions  of  the  intellect,  but 
do  not  improve  them.  Alcohol  makes  the  tliuughts  run  quicker  for  a 
time,  but  they  are  not  very  good  thought®.  A  very  large  number  of 
people  fall  into  the  error  every  day  of  l1elie^^np:  that  strong  wine  and 
€timulanta  give  strength.  I  am  persuaded  that  notliiiig  better  cotild 
l>e  done  than  that  lecturers  should  go  about  the  coimtry  insti-ucting 
[the  people  upon  the  disadvantages  of  alcohol  as  it  is  daily  used. 
People  will  not  listen  to  the  temperance  societies  because  they  cany 
their  theories  too  far*  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  start  ^vith  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  use  in  alcohol  and  no  good  in  wine. 

The  constant  use  of  alcohol,  even  in  moderate  measure,  may  injure 

the  nerve  tissues,  and  be  deleterious  to  health;  and  one  of  the  com- 

[  monest  things  in  society  is  that  people  are  injured  by  drink  without 

being  drunkards.     It  goes  on  so  quietly  that  it  is  difficult  to  observe, 

«ven  though  it  leads  to  degeneration  of  the  tissues,  and  spoils  the 

health  and  the  intellect.     Short  of  dmnkenness,  I  should  say  from 

my  experience  that  alcohol  is  the  most  doBtrnctive  agent  we  are 

aware    of  in   this    countrj%       There    is  an    afliUation  of    disorders 

I  lirisiDg  from  excess  of  drink,  beginning  at  the  liver  and  the  bloody 

and  proceeding  to  the  lungs,  heai-t,  brain,  and  kidneys.     I  think  that 

is  about   the   order.     The  stomach  will  often  go  on  a  long  time, 

A  person  who  carries  a  great  deal  of  drink  and  does  not  get  dnmk 

rmay  be  even  more  damaged  than  a  man  who  does  get  drunk,  because 

jte  may  be  able  to  pm-sue  his  system  of  drinking  for  a  longer  time. 

jAVhen  a  man  who  has  been  in  tlie  habit  of  drinking  largely  has 

Ifiome  disease,  I  should  fearlessly  take  alcohol  away  from  him  alto- 

f^ther.     In  habitual  drunkards  you  can  stop  the  supply  of  alcohol 

[at  once  without  injury.      If  you  are  taking  poison  into  the  blood,  I 

\Ao  not  see  the  advantage  of  diminishing  the  degrees  of  it  day  by 

ay.     Neither  should  I  recommend  any  tonic  or  drink  by  which  a 

inkard    might    gradually  accustom  himeelf    to  abstinence  from 

[jJcohoL      I  should  recommend  nothing  beyond  good  food,   which 

Itnight  not  at  first  supply  the  craving,  but  would  ultimately  overcome 

it,  and  Liebig  s  Extmct  of  Meat  is  one  of  the  best  stimulanta  in 

^uch  cases.      A  habitual  drunkard  may  be  so  spoUed  and  generally 

lincurable    that    really    one    can    do    nothing   with    the    man;    but 

iming  him  to  be  in  a  fair  state  to  be  treated,  I  would  still  not  give 

him  tonics. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  restraint,  there  comes  a  time  not 
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only  in  drinldng  but  in  all  other  habits  when  liabit  becomes  second' 
nature,  and  this  liabit,  ae  it  is  vn\h  taking  other  poisonB,— ^opium,  for 
example,— becomes  an  overwhelming  imptdse  ;  and  you  can  no  more 
trust  a  drunkard  than  you  can  an  opium-eater  or  any  other  man  whose 
habit  has  become  strong,     I  see  no  objection  to  allow  a  form  of  con- 
tract by  which  a  man  might  say,  '*  I  agree  to  be  confined  for  a  certain 
time  imder  care  and  restraint  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  my  cure.** 
It  stands  to   common  sense  that  if  a   man  were  willing  to   give 
up  his  drinking  habits  one  would  be  ybtj  glad  to  close  with  him 
and  keep  him  from  them*    Then  comes  the  question  of  the  houses. 
It  would  be    a  very  much  larger  question  to  let  his  friends   put 
him  in.     I  should  be  verj^  careful  how  I  allowed  a  man's  friends  to 
interfere  with  his  freedom  when  he  was  sober.    The  restraint  would^ 
be  the  difficulty.     I  coiild  understand  the  desirability  of  having  those 
places,  and  the  desirability  of  encouraging  a  drankard  to  enter  them, 
but  when  he  recovers  from  his  drunkenness,  which  he  would  do  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  then  I  shoidd  be  in  a  difficulty  how  I  could 
enforce,  and  how  long  I   was  to    enforce,   those   conditions.     The 
question  arises  how  far  you  would  allow  him  to  change  his  mind,  and 
another  great  difficulty  would  be  as  to  the  number  of  months  in  which 
a  dmnkard's  tissues  are  remade  into  sobi-iety.    Any  evidence  on  that 
point  must  be  veiy  theoretical.     I  think  that  when  any  man   has 
recovered  from  his   drunken    bout  he  is  as  likely  to  be  morally 
good   on   that   day  as  he  would   be   after  the   next  six  months^ — 
in    fact,    perhaps    better,    because    at    the  end  of   six  months   he- 
would  have  forgotten  the  difficulty  he  had  been  in.     I  think  a  man^^*! 
might  be  as  hkely  to  behave  well  after  the  end  of  a  week  or  a  fort-* 
night  as  he  would  at  the  end  of  six  montlis.     A  man  who  has  had  a  *" 
drunken  bout  will  often  remain  sober  for  two  months  or  more,  so  that 
I  am  not  sure  that  if  you  shut  these  people  up  for  any  length  of  time  \ 
you  would  gain  much.     I  tliink  that  all   evidence  about  terms  of* 
detention  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months  would  be  entirely  theoreticaL. 
I  beheve  in  hereditary  tendency,  not  to  dimnkenness  j3«r  ae^  but  to  that'll 
in  which  dmnkenness  is  included,     K  this  question  were  carefully^ 
studied,  it  would  be  found  that  there  are  people  mentally  defective  in  J 
many  ways,  who,  however,  by  good  education  and  reasonable  punish*' 
ment  at  an  early  period,  might  be  trained  to  good  habits, 

I  would  say  that  the  term  dipsomania  is  an  euphonious  expression ' 
for  incorrigible  dninkenness.    The  word  is  not  admitted  in  science.     It ' 
would  be  properly  appKed  to  rare  diseases  in  which  there  is  imcon- 
troUable  thirst  not  for  alcohol  but  for  mere  fluids.   You  may  distinguish ' 
between  insanity  and  drunkenness  by  thisj  a  man  who  is  diimk  gets  Jl 
sober  when  the  drink  is  ehmiiiated,  but  the  insane  man  does  not' 
recover  by  such  a  process.     I  do  not  think  that  a  court  of  law  in 
the  administration  of  punishment  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  dis-^ 
tinguish  between  the  two*    Yon  cannot,  however,  make  a  man  sano 
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by  puDishmeiit,  but  I  feel  reasonably  sure  you  can  make  a  man  sober  by 
punishmeiit.  I  think  that  unlesa  drunkards  are  made  criniinalB,  and  the 
force  of  the  law  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  there  ia  no  way  of  deal- 
ing "With  them.  But  I  would  not  advocate  making  them  criminals  for 
the  mere  silent  indulgence  of  drinking,  unleas  it  were  accompanied  by 
some  injurious  effects  on  society,  nor  unless  a  man  were  injurious  to 
others*  But  cannot  you  catch  the  habitual  drunkard  early,  before  he 
has  become  an  incorrigible  habitual  dnmkard,  or  even  in  the  begimiing, 
in  his  first  drmikennesfi,  when  you  are  more  likely  to  do  him  good  ? 
Society  might  make  it  appear  more  or  less  distinctly  by  its  vote  or 
feeling  that  drunkenness  is  a  fault  against  society.  If  a  man  ie  found 
drunk  I  would  publish  his  name  in  the  district  where  he  lived,  for 
public  reprobation  ;  but  I  know  that  society  would  not  do  that,  and 
I  see  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  it.  Society  is  like  a  pyramid,  and 
I  could  deal  with  drunkenness  if  you  would  let  me  cut  my  section  near 
the  apex ;  but  how  deal  with  it  if  the  section  be  cut  near  the  base 
where  the  area  is  so  enormous  1  I  think  you  cannot  do  it  by  legislation, 
but  I  think  it  can  be  done  by  the  better  instruction  of  the  people,  by 
providing  better  houses,  better  means  of  occupation,  and  better^ 
amusement,  and  by  fosteriug  better  pubHo  sentiment. 

I  think  the  Cominittee  must  consider,  in  all  the  conclusions  they 
come  to,  the  question  for  whom  this  inquiry  is  made,  and  the  section 
of  society  to  be  legislated  for.  That  is  to  say,  is  it  for  the  whole  area 
of  society,  or  is  it  for  a  few  prominent  cases  where  a  great  deal  of 
pubUc  8ea.udal  and  harm  follow?  No  doubt  legislation  is  chiefly 
needed  for  the  lowest  sections,  because  the  npper  sections  of  society 
can  take  care  of  themselves, 

Cotifliderations  as  to  what  is  practicable,  and  what  is  not  practicable^ 
wxmi  vary  with  this  question,  because  it  would  be  ditHcult  to  apply  a 
law  to  that  lower  area  of  society  where  the  evil  is  so  very  widespread. 
You  could  shut  up  these  people  if  you  had  but  few  of  them,  but  if  you 
had  thousands  of  them,  it  would  come  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter. 
Then,  I  think,  another  consideration  the  Committee  must  have  before 
fliem  at  all  times  is,  whether  the  Committee  is  dealing  with  a  disease 
or  a  crime.  I  confess  that  I  thhik  that  although  a  dmukard  is  the 
subject  of  disease,  in  a  certain  sense,  when  he  is  drunk,  still  when  he 
becomes  sober  he  becomes  criminal  if  he  falls  back  into  his  drunken- 
neae.  With  the  exception  of  suicide,  nothing  a  man  does  against  his 
own  health  is  a  crime.  The  quesrion  is  whether  a  man  destroying 
himself  by  drink  sliould  be  allowed  to  go  so  far  as  that  without 
punishment.  As  for  riotous  drunkards,  who  have  been  convicted  a 
hundred  and  fifty  times,  I  should  have  no  heeitatiou  in  treating  them 
aa  criminals. 
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THE  UTILITV  OP  ALCOHOL  IN  HEALTH  AXD  IN  DISEASE. 


ALTHOUGH  the  majority  of  adults  in  this  coimtiy  etiU  consume  a 
daUj  allowance  of  alcohol  in  one  fomi  or  another,  there  has  per- 
haps never  been  a  time  in  which  there  have  existed  in  the  medical 
profeesion,  and  to  some  extent  out  of  it,  such  strong  and  general 
doubts  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  habit.  Not  a  few — very  often,  it  is 
true,  they  who  have  found  that  they  cannot  take  alcohohc  drinks  in 
any  shape  themselves  without  in  some  way  Buffering— decry  their  use 
altogether ;  while  others,  not  yet  perhaps  having  experienced  any 
obvious  injury  from  them,  are  unwiUiug  to  beUeve  that  there  can  be 
any  hami  in  a  custom  at  once  bo  time-honoured  and  pleasant. 

Having  been  one  of  the  first  (in  1860)  to  raise  my  voice  against  the 
fashion,  prevalent  about  twenty  yeai-s  back,  of  treating  all  acute 
diseases  on  principle  with  large  quantities  of  alcohol,  and  ha^dng  since 
then  had  unusual  faciHties  of  observiog  the  effects  of  alcohol  in 
inducing  serious  local  diseases  and  in  deranging  the  general  health, 
the  subject  is  one  to  which  I  have  devoted  considerable  attention, 
and  on  which  I  think  that  I  have  some  right  to  express  an  opinion. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  disenseions  which  have  taken  place 
respecting  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  alcoholic  drinks,  one 
matter  has  been  too  much  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  that  all  persons  are  not 
constituted  alike.  Indeed,  the  constitutions  of  no  two  persons  are 
identical ;  and  hence,  as  regards  both  alcohol  and  other  things,  each 
constitution  demands  a  treatment  suitable  to  itself.  Still,  speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  regards  their  alcohoKc  capabilities, 
healthy  persons  may  be  divided  into  three  classes* 

1,  There  are  some  who  during  all  their  Uves  drink  daily  a  mode- 
rate, or  even  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcoholj  and  are  to  all  appear- 
ances none  the  worse.  They  die  perhaps  at  a  good  old  age»  of 
ailments  with  which  alcohol  can  in  no  way  be  connected.  It  is 
astonishing,  indeed,  what  enormous  quantities  of  alcoholic  drinks  are 
habitually  consumed  over  a  long  series  of  yearn  by  some  few  persons, 
without  the  health  apparently  in  any  way  suffering.  These  cases  are 
sometimes  appealed  to  as  proofs  of  the  harmlessness  of  alcohol.  But 
for  one  person  whose  constitution  enables  him  thus  to  live  to  old  age, 
hundreds  succumb  early  to  diseases  which  are  avowedly  the  result  of 
alcoholic  poisoning.  Jledieal  experience  amply  endoi-ses  the  wisdom 
of  the  directoi-s  of  insurance  offices,  who  accept  tlie  lives  of  publicans 
only  at  a  greatly  increased  premium,  or  decline  them  altogether.  The 
ability  to  consume  alcohol  in  any  quantity  depends  much  upon  the 
circumstances  in  which  a  man  is  placed.     He  who  leads  a  country 
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Kfe,  and  takes  active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  can  consume  without 
fiufferiDg  an  amount  which  would  be  positively  injurious  to  him  were 
he  a  sedentary  student,  or  a  professional  man  in  town.  It  is  the 
^tered  habits  of  the  present  generation  that  account  in  great  measure 
for  their  being  less  tolerant  of  alcohol  than  their  forefathers. 

2,  But  secondly,  there  are  persons  who  habitually  consume  what  is 
considered  a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  perhaps  at  the  time 
feel  all  the  better  for  it.  At  lengthy  however^  disease  overtakes  them, 
and  then  it  is  forgotten  that  the  brittle  artery,  the  softened  heart,  the 
diseased  liver,  or  the  gouty  kidney*  or  the  other  evidences  of  pre- 
mature decay,  which  for  years  have  been  slowly  find  insidiously 
advaQcing,  and  which  at  length  render  life  a  burden  or  terminate 
it  altogether,  might  have  been  postponed,  or  perhaps  might  never 
have  occurred,  had  it  not  been  for  the  daily  dose  of  alcohol,  which 
induced  an  abnormal  chemietiy  of  the  tissues  and  the  circulation  of 
an  impure  blood.  My  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
alcohol,  taken  in  what  is  usually  regarded  as  moderation,  is  more  or 
less  directly  the  canse  of  a  large  number  of  the  aihnents  which  in 
this  countrj^  render  life  miserable,  and  bring  it  to  an  early  close. 

3.  Lastly^  to  a  third  and  by  no  means  a  small  class  of  persons, 
alcohol,  even  in  small  quantities,  is  an  unmistakable  poison.  One  or 
two  glasses  of  sheiTy  or  of  champagne  will  produce  lassitude,  achings 
in  the  h'mbs,  frontal  headache,  inaptitude  for  bodily  or  mental  work, 
want  of  sleep,  and  other  distressing  symptoms.  The  man  who  thus 
suffers,  fancying  that  he  is  w^eak,  has  recoui-se  to  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  universal  restorer,  but  finds  that  he  is  Tvorse ;  then  he  goes  to  his 
medical  adviser,  w^ho  perhaps  tells  him  to  substitute  brandy  or  whiskey 
for  the  wine,  from  w^hich  counsel  he  often  infers  that  wliiekey  is  good 
for  his  complaint,  instead  of  its  being,  as  his  medical  friend  intended» 
the  lesser  of  two  necessary  evils.  He  consults  one  doctor  after 
another,  and  wOI  consume  any  amount  of  drugs  in  the  vain  effort  to 
alleviate  his  sufferings,  but  he  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  what 
alone  is  necessary-,  namely,  to  give  up  his  daily  dose  of  poison, 
because,  forsooth,  he  is  unwilling  to  be  singular,  or  because  he  feara 
that  he  will  become  too  weak  hi  consequence  of  his  omitting  to  take 
the  daily  stimulus,  which,  in  truth,  is  undermining  his  health,  and  is 
the  real  cause  of  his  weakness.  This  intolerance  of  alcohol  very 
often  runs  in  families ;  hke  gout,  with  which  it  is  often  associated, 
it  may  be  inherited ;  but  not  unfreqiiently  it  appears  to  be  due  to 
a  state  of  the  constitution  induced  by  various  diseases,  such  as  severe 
fevers,  &c. 

With  regard  to  this  last  class  of  persons  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  alcohol  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  that  total  abstinence 
is  the  best  rule.  The  real  difficulty  is  in  deciding  as  to  the  advantage 
of  alcohol  to  individuals  belonging  to  the  first  two  classes. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  although  there  are  no  statistics,  and  probably 
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never  will  be,  to  guide  us  in  deciding  whether  the  daily  use  of  alcohol 
in  moderation  conduces  to  longevity,  or  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
performance  of  the  bodily  and  mental  functions  in  any  class  of  per8ons,U 
I  believe  that  there  is  little  groond,  either  scientific  or  practical,  for*^ 
the  prevalent  belief  that,  as  regards  bodily  and  mental  working  power, 
there  is  advantage  in  its  use  to  those  who  arc  in*  the  eujoynient  of. 
good   or  average  health*      Without    entcriiig  into   the  still   vexed 
question  as  to  the  mode  of  action  of  alcohol, — ^whether  it  be  a  food  oi 
merely  a  stimulant  of  the  heart's  action, — so  far  as  my  observatioi: 
and  experience  go,  in  a  man  who  enjoys  average  health,  who  eat^ 
well  and  sleeps  well,  the  judgment  is  clearer  and  the  mental  capaeitj 
greater  when  he  takes  no  alcohol,  than  when  he  takes  even  a  suiali 
quantity;  and  with  regard  to  bodily  work,  although  alcohol   maj 
enable  him  for  a  time  to  exert  luraself  beyond  his  proper  strength,  th€ 
subsequent  reaction  requires  a  repetition  of  the  stimulus,  and  ere  lonj 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  stimulus  causes  the  health  to  break  down* 
The  cases  in  which  small  quantities  of  alcohol  are  constantly  takei^ 
with  the  object  of  enabling  a  man  to  get  through  his  daily  toil  are 
amoDg  the  most  distressing  examples  of  alcoholism  with  whicli  the* 
medical  man  is  brought  in  contact*     The  argument  that  the  Moham- 
medan iuhabitanta  of  Eastern  countries  who  drink  no  alcohol  are  inferior^ 
on  this  accoxmt,  in  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  to  Europeans  who  for 
the  most  part  do  consimie  alcohol,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  little  value^ 
in  consideration  of  the  many  other  conditions  of  climate,  race,  and 
habits,  to  which  the  dilTerence  may  be  traced.     Eastern  nations  are' 
no  doubt  liable  to  maladies  resulting  from  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live,  from  which  Eugliehmeu  and  Europeans  are  wholly  or  com- 
paratively exempt ;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  in  them  gout,  or  the  constitu- 
tional state  which  induces  not    only  gout  but  many  of  the  most 
formidable  disorders  of  vital  organs  and  degenerations  of  tisstie  with 
which  Europeans  are  afHicted.     Although  it  may  be  imposmble  to 
adduce  statistics  either  for  or  against  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol,  the 
physician  who  carefully  watches  the  early  begiimings  of  disease  in 
individuals — the  dyspepsia,  for  instance,  which  is  often  the  first  Unk — j 
cannot  fail  I  think,  to  admit  that  these  are  due  in  very  many  instance 
to  alcohol  in  some  fonn  or  other,  which»  though  taken  in  what  mosi^ 
persons  would  regard  as  moderation,  yet  has  deranged  the  primary  oi 
secondary  digestion,  or  has  in  some  way  disordered  the  chemistry  of 
nutrition  or  of  elimination. 

It  follows  then  that  if  alcohol  be  not  necessary  to  enable  a  healthy 
mail  to  accomplish  bin  daily  work,  and  if  we  cannot  tell,  xmtil  it  bo  too 
late,  to  wliich  of  the  first  two  classes  of  persons  already  referred  to  he 
belongs,  or  whether  the  daily  use  of  alcohol  may  not  have  the  effect- 
of  slowly  undermining  his  general  health,  the  question  which  eaci 
person  has  to  decide  for  himself  is  whether,  in  order  to  gratify  th^ 
pleasures  of  the  palate  and  conform  to  the  ttsogeiis  of  society,  he  will' 
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encotmter  the  risk*  The  risk,  it  i^  true,  may  in  many  instances  be  slight, 
and  many  persons  will  no  donbt  continue  to  encounter  it  rather  than 
forego  the  pleasure  ;  but  the  healthy  man  who  wishes  to  live  long,  and' 
to  continue  enjo}dng  good  health,  without  which  long  life  would  not 
be  desirable,  ought,  I  believe,  to  abstain  from  the  habitual  use  of 
alcohol,  although  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  or  some  of  Dr.  Bemays' 
favourite  "  bran  died  cherries,"  taken  occa^ionalUh  may  do  liim  no  hann,. 
and  may  at  times,  under  the  circumstances  to  be  presently  mentioned. 
be  of  service, 

TMiat  then  are  the  conditions  of  the  animal  economy  in  which 
alcohol  may  be  of  positive  use  ?  That  there  are  such  conditions  I 
believe  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  honestly  studied  the 
subjeot ;  but  th^y  are  not  the  conditions  of  perfect  health.  It  is 
especially  when  the  circulation  is  weak  or  sluggish  that  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  alcohol  may  do  real  good.     Thus— 

1.  Alcohol  is  useful  in  the  course  of  most  acute  diseases,  when  tho 
organs  of  circulation  begin  to  fail  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  A  moderate 
quantity  usually  suffices.  The  large  quantities — e.g.,  one  or  two* 
bottles  of  brandy  in  twenty-four  hours — still  sometimeH  administered' 
may  do  harm  by  inducing  congestion  of  various  internal  organs.  * 

"S,  In  convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  or  from  other  weakening 
aOments,  when  the  circulation  remains  feeble  a!ul  the  temperature  is 
often  subnormal,  alcohol  is  also  useful  in  promoting  the  circnlatiorL 
and  assisting  digestion. 

3.  In  persons  of  advanced  life  the  circulation  i.s  also  often  feeble, 
and  a  moderate  allowance  of  alcohol  often  appears  to  be  beneficiah 

4.  All  other  conditions  of  the  system  marked  by  weakness  of  the^ 
muscular  wall  of  the  heart,  whether  permanent  or  transient,  are- 
usually  benefited  by  alcohol. 

To  all  persons  under  some  of  the  circumstances  now  mentioned 
alcohol  may  be  useful  for  a  time,  even  although  its  habitual  uee  may  do- 
harm*  But  one  rule  ought  never  to  be  forgotten— viz.,  that  forwhat- 
ever  purpose  alcohol  be  given,  it  ought  never  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach.  It  is  the  prevalent  practice  of  '*  nipping/*  or  of  taHng 
stimulants  hi  the  intervals  of  meals,  which  is  most  injurious  to  health. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  sum  up  my  opinions  on  the  utility  of  alcohol 
to  man.in  health  and  in  disease  in  these  few  words  : — 

1.  A  man  who  is  in  good  health  does  not  require  it,  and  is  pro- 
bably better  without  \L  Its  occasional  use  will  do  him  no  harm  ;  its- 
habitual  use,  even  in  moderation,  may  and  often  does  induce  disease 
gradually, 

-  2*  There  are  a  large  number  of  persons  in  modern  society  to  whom 
alcohol*  even  in  moderate  quantity,  is  a  positive  poison. 

3.  In  all  conditions  of  the  system  characterized  by  weakness  of 
the  circulation  the  daily  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is  likely  to 
be  bi'ueficialt  at  all  events  for  a  time. 
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Alcohol,  were  its  use  restricted  in  accordance  with  these  views, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  productive  of  much  good  \  but  when  taken 
in  accordance  wtli  the  fashion  and  opiiiions  which  are  prevalent, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  good  which  it  confers  is  incalculably 
raurpaeeed  by  the  evil  which  it  iuflictg  upon  the  human  race. 

Charles  Murchison, 


ALCOnOL  AND  INDIYIDU.ILITY ;  OR,  WHY  DID  HE  BECOME  A 

DRUNK.VRD? 


THERE  is  one  aspect  of  the  alcohol  question  which,  although  it  is 
not  purely  medical,  yet  is  brought  strongly  before  the  mind  in 
reflecting  upon  those  mental  faults  and  Bufferings  for  which  medical 
-advice  is  often  sought.  The  aspect  I  refer  to  is  that  which  regards 
the  various  powem  of  alcohol  over  the  several  faculties  or  soiu'ces  of 
4ibihty  which  conetitute  the  mind  of  an  individual  person^  the  right 
l>alance  of  which  faculties  composes  such  person's  mental  health.  By 
the  power  which  alcohol  exerta  over  men's  enterprise,  readiness  of 
resource,  and  perseverance,  what  is  its  influence  for  or  against  their 
working  power  ? 

No  question  requires  more  circumspect  and  patient  consideration, 
and  yet  no  question  is  more  nearly  hopelessly  lost  in  the  conflict  of 
narrow,  hasty,  violent  opinions,  because  so  many  have  their  welfare 
and  happiness  bhghted  by  the  abuse  of  alcohol  that  neither  they  nor 
those  around  them  are  able  to  judge  impartially  as  to  reasons  for  its 
moderate  use, 

Whttt  influence  has  alcohol  on  the  composition  or  development  of 
ciiind  and  texture  wliich  shall  best  enable  a  man  to  hold  his  place  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  ? — a  struggle  which  in  our  high  civihzation 
has  become  remo^-ed  into  artificial  conditions,  so  that  a  man  must 
somehow  find  increasing  vigour  as  social  life  makes  greater  demands 
upon  him,  whilst  nature's  simple  provisions  for  his  self-maintenanco  are 
more  or  less  obviously  followiug  the  example  of  his  teeth,  and  hin 
teeth  are  obviously  growing  few  and  bad  before  their  time. 

Struggle  for  existence !  as  perhaps  it  was  in  Mr,  Dai*win's  world  of 
advancing  beasts  and  developing  vegetablee.  But  now  the  plan  is 
so  turned  about  by  the  arrival  of  man  on  the  scene,  and  by  his  civili- 
zation, that  you  cannot  watch  even  Darwin  and  Huxley  themeelves 
w^ithout  seeing  that  the  struggle  they  and  other  good  men  wage  is  no 
struggle  for  existence,  but  a  struggle  against  mere  existence*  The 
struggle  for  existence  is  brutal  life.    Astriiggle  to  do  something  more 
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than  exist  is  the  aign  of  hnman  life — ^the  mission  of  the  human  souL 
What  is  the  use  of  alcohol  in  such  a  straggle  1  The  question  is  a  wide 
one.  It  might  lead  us  to  inquire  what  that  is  which  men  want  to 
obtain  beyond  mere  existence.  Watching  some  eminent  teachers  you* 
might  suppose  it  to  he  a  very  detailed  knowledge  of  the  commoi> 
frog.  But  men  are  buman  because  they  look  upwards  and  to  tha , 
the  future,  not  downwards  and  to  the  past.  And  Darmn  and 
Huxley,  and  ev^n  Haeekel,  w^iil  in  time  learn  that  over-scratiniziug 
insufficient  evidence  does  not  make  it  more  complete. 

The  question  what  alcohol  can  do  in  the  human  struggle  against  mere- 
existence  cannot  be  settled  by  giving  alcohol  to  dogs  or  rabbits^  nor  even^ 
by  observing  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  several  soldiers  doing  so  many 
foot-pounds  of  work  per  diem.    For,  although  soldiers  struggle  againslrj 
existence  in  more  ways  than  one,  yet  Dr.  Parkes's  test  of  the  usefulness-  ] 
of  alcohol  in  them  only  took  into  consideration  their  muscular  strength. 
But  alcohol  owes  not  its  powx^r  over  man  to  its  effects  on  his  muscles* 
It  affects  the  whole  man — ^his  whole    self — all  he  can  do  and  say^ 
And  not  only  so,  but  all  that  his  bodily  nature  does  in  secret  within 
him.     So  that  along  a  continuity  of  processes,  from  the  beating  of  a^ 
gentleman's  heart  up  to  his  most  perfectly  inspired  bow,  or  his  most 
eloquent  speech,  this  agent  plays  upon  his  nervous  system.     Yet  many* , 
talk  as  if  alcohol  was  a  thing  of  very  simple  powers,  and  its  use  a 
mere  question  whether  it  feeds  people?  whether  it  is  burnt  in  the^ 
system  or  no  ?  what  is  the  nutritious  power  of  a  Scotchman  a  whiskej^ . 
as  compared  \yith  his  porridge? 

The  people  who  take  this  simple  view  ai*e  called  Physiologists. 

They  hold  opinions  rendered  confident  by  science.     Their  view% 
however,  ignore  such  email  points  as  do  not  come  within  their  science^ 
Just  as  to  botanists  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  strawberry  is  » J 
British  Queen,  or  a  Doctor  Hogg,  or  a  common  wild  one  under  m 
hedge>  all  are  alike  Fragaria  vesca,   so  the  physiologist   makes   nal 
difference  between  gentle  and  simple.     To  a  physiologist  a  Queen  a  i 
Counsel  and  a  potman  are  alike.     He  will  dissect  and  decompose  the- 
one  as  easily  as  the  other,  and  into  the  same  fibrin,  albumen,  neurhi, 
hfiemoglobuHn,  &c.,  and  tell  both  their  oxydations  up  in  foot-pounda^j 
A  trenchantly  simple  levelling  view,  but  with  the  disadvantage   of 
overlooking  differences  wdiich,  however  they  evade  the  scalpel  and!' 
the  retort  of  physiology,  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  order  and 
stability  of  social  life. 

The  great  question  of  the  use  of  alcohol  which  I  wish  to  examine 
ifl  the  power  it  may  have  over  those  factoids  of  difference  between 
Queen's  Counsel  and  potman  which  dietingui^h  men  from  men,  thu»j 
going  outside  the  range  of  physiology  to  enter  the  region  of  truly 
humane  interest  and  import. 

Lest  I  should  seem  to  raise  a  subtle  and  unpractical  point,  let  me 
quote  a  few  lines  from  clinical  medicine,  a  science  which  is  obliged  to 
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extend  its  range  beyond  the  limits  of  physiology.    Di%  Stokes,  one  of 
*oiir  beet  authorities  on  Fever,  says : — 

*'  III  pri%'ate  practice,  we  often  liiid  that  stimulation  cannot  be  carried  on  so 
boldly  as  in  liosfiital ;  and  t\m  appears  to  be  connected  witli  the  previous 
halnt"^  of  tlio  jiatient,  not  in  the  way  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  wine*  but 
in  that  of  ovcr-exercisc  of  the  brain*  Men  engaged  in  anxious  eailingw,  or  in 
.intense  mental  exertion ^  are  bad  subjects  in  fever,  and  bear  the  stimulating 
treatment  imperfectly." 

I  quote  this  because  experience  has  led  me  to  the  same  conclusion, 
— that  is,  in  general,  that  the  effect  of  alcohol  diiimg  febiile  illness 
differs  much  in  cbfferent  classes  of  people.  But  whilst  we  calmly 
consider  such  a  question,  it  is  to  others  rendered  a  theme  of  insuffer- 
able repulsion  by  the  glaring  excesses  of  its  more  violent  and  obvious 
effects  in  drunkards.  And  the  reaction  from  the  reahties  of  hideous 
intoxication  gives  rise  in  the  minds  of  excellent  people  to  a  recoil 
into  a  deliberately  extreme  opposition  to  an  agent  capable  of  such 
•appalling  nuBcliief, 

Consider  for  a  moment  either  extreme.  Take  a  case,  A  gentleman 
came  before  me  to  know  what  further  be  might  do  to  have  health. 
His  conscience  so  far  was  well  in  his  favour.  Two  years  before  he 
bad  consulted  a  great  authority,  and  bad  been  told  to  live  on  fish  and 
whole-meal  bread,  and  to  diink  water*  He  bad  done  so  ever  since ; 
how  observantly,  was  written  in  his  white  face.  He  looked  a  com- 
rpound  of  whole-meal,  fish,  and  water.  What  more  could  he  do^  now 
that  be  was  much  weaker, — scarcely  able  to  do  hie  day's  work?  He 
was  evading  opportunities  of  usefulness,  and  living  in  dread  through 
bis  sense  of  prostration,  all  this  in  the  patient  endeavour  to  feel  strong 
by  overmuch  self-denial.  But  the  other  extreme  is  better  known  and 
Justly  dreaded.  The  man  who  would  feel  strong  by  overmuch  seli- 
indulgence,  and  has  become  subject  to  intoxication  mania,  he  is 
never  very  far  from  you.  Try  arguments  on  him,  if  you  wish  to  set 
up  hi  your  mind  a  refined  ideal  of  tantalizing  hopelessness.  None  so 
reasonable  when  sober,  so  explanatoiy,  so  promising ;  such  a  nice  man 
to  talk  to.  But  meet  liini  when  on  the  drink,  and  then  try  yom^  in* 
tluence.  The  beloved  wife  may  join  her  hands  imploringly;  his  pallid, 
starving  children  may  look  timidly  up  in  bis  face;  he  goes  by  to  ruiu 
himself  and  all,  as  you  go  through  cobwebs  on  a  fresh  September 
morning. 

Either  of  these  extremes  is  in  its  own  way  baneful,  thongh  in 
different  degrees.  The  drunkard  revolts  eveiy  feehng  of  humanity  in  i 
the  most  positive  maimer.  He  who  lives  under  terror  of  indulgenco  I 
lives  short  of  full  Hfe,  and  of  the  good  be  might  be  to  others.  His 
co-inmates  at  home  could  show  how  his  eelf-involved  bearing,  if  it  did  , 
himself  no  harm,  yet  frets  into  j>ettiness  half  the  life  of  those  hoj 
lives  with. 

What  would  not  one  do  or  give  to  set  right  these  forms  pf  appa*] 
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itly  wautoa   eiTor? — blaeting,    on   the  one  hand,  or  Btunting   or 
\rarpiiig,  on  the  other,  the  manhood  of  men. 

Good  people  are  ready  to  prove  by  their  deeds  how  ranch  they  will 
*do  to  remedy  the  extreme  best  knoAim  to  them.     They  try  and  save 
l^e  dnmkardby  forming  Bands  of  Hope  or  of  Good  Templars,  vowing 
♦Btemly  to  forego  all  the  pleasnres  and  profit,  if  any,  that  are  got  from 
:4ilcohoUc  stimulants,  hoping  thus  to  arrest  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 
*Such  self-denial  from  such  a  motive  is  worthy  of  all  honour.    And  all 
men  bless  them»  and  wish  them  the  euccess  they  fully  deserve.    But  the 
truth  must  be  said  that  theii*  success  is  deplorably  small  as  estimated 
T>y  the  number  of  dnmkards  they  reclaim.     Experienced  men  say 
l^hcy  have  never  known  a  dnmkard  permanently  reclaimed*     The  tee- 
total organizations  show  considerable  apparent  achievement  when  they 
I  turn  to  prevent  the  use  of  liquor  by  those  who  have  shown  no  ten- 
•dency  to  abuse  it 

But  unhappily  there  is  a  drawback  to  this  kind  of  gain,  to  illustrate 
which  I  will  give  one  more  case,     A  poor  honest  working  cooper  in 
the  Borough,  who  had  a  wife  and  three  children,  had  injured  his  ankle 
with  one  of  his  tools.      The  wound  festered,  and  his  constitution 
T>eeame  involved  in  some  degree  of  fever.     He  was  pale,   nnder- 
Bouiished,  and  tremulous,  and  we  judged  it  absohitely  necessary  that 
Ke  should  at  once  have  ^-ine  or  brandy  to  carry  him  on  through  his 
'^illnees.    But  he  refused  to  touch  anything  containing  alcohol:  he 
had  signed  the  pledge.     Wine  was  sent  disguised  as  medicine.     He 
found  it  out,  and  then  would  take  no  medicine.     He  died  in  a  few 
I  •days,     I  am  as  sure  as  one  can  be  sure  of  any  such  thing  that  he  died 
because  he  would  not  have  the  help  stimulants  would  have  given  him, 
I  could  nut  but  respect  the  poor  man,  and  shall  never  forget  him.     He 
showed  character  worthy  a  better  end.     I  think  I  have  never  forgiven 
the  teetotallers  the  loss  of  that  fine  fellow.    It  induced  me  to  invent 
the  term  intemperate  abstinence.    The  fact  is  that  we  have  to  recog- 
nize in  a  part  of  the  population  a  disposition  to  extremes  of  which 
i -Grittier  is  intemperate.      The  common  rough  rule  has  been   to   let 
these  extremes  take  care  of  each  other.      And  at  first  glance  it  might 
fteeem  that  this  is  not  a  bad  plan.     But  it  is  a  little  unfair  if  the 
idnd  of  people  who  suffer  from  teetotal  influence  are  most  liable  to 
fall  under  such  influence,  whikt  they  least  need  the  protection  it 
affortls. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  to  a  large  extent  teetotalism  lays  fij-mest 

"bold  on  those  who  are  least  Hkely  ever  to  become  drunkards,  and 

J  .are   most  likely  to  want  at  times  the  medicinal  use   of  alcohol — 

I  .sBensitive*  gOod-uat\ired  people,  of  weak   constitution,  to  whom  the 

•Sacred  Ecclesiast  directed  his  strange-sounding  but  needful  advice, 

'*  Be    not  righteous   over  much,   neither  make    thyself   over- wise: 

why  fihouldst  thou   destroy  thyself?"      He   to  whom  that    advice 

eeems  necessarily  ii-onical  as  directed  to  human  beings  does  not  know 
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the  nature  and  weaknessee  of  many  of  his  fellows.  For  tho  place  of  a 
good  conscience  is  easily  taken  by  a  kind  of  triple  monster,  one  side 
of  which  is  always  barking,  Thou  shah  be  clever ;  another,  Tkoit  shaU 
he  good-looking  ;  the  third,  Thou  shall  he  wilhoid  fault  :^ — perhaps  the 
three  beasts  which  drove  Dante  back  from  his  way  np  the  hilh  Anct 
any  one  entirely  under  the  power  of  either,  and  still  more  of  all  of 
them  (though  as  to  the  first  and  third  one  is  apt  to  silence  the  other), 
Biicli  an  one  needs  help  almost  as  badly  as  a  sot  needs  help,  whikt  he 
is  too  ready  to  grasp  at  any  qnackery  to  obtain  it. 

To  meet  the  evils  of  intemperance  in  a  few  by  stem  refusal  to  allow 
wine  to  any  is  like  the  Stoic  plan  of  striving  by  repression  of  eveiy 
sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  mind  to  take  away  the  annoyance  of 
occasional  turbulent  emotion,  or  like  Mohammed's  plan  of  raaldng  his 
folio wei-s  honest  by  disallowing  the  profits  of  tmde.  Some  limitation 
of  per-centage  of  dividends  might  perhaps  save  Chiistians  from  each 
other.  But  all  extreme  rules  of  repression  must  fail  becanse  people 
won't  endure  rules  which  rob  individual  character  of  its  elasticity  and 
social  life  of  its  charm. 

Teetotalizing  A,  the  good  man^  to  save  B,  the  act,  is  thromng  good 
after  bad.     The  sot  is  not  worth  it*     He  may  be  deser\4ng  of  the  pity 
often  bestowed  on  him;   all   crime  has  its  pitiful  side.     But  as  to- 
saving  him !     Before  committing  yourself  to  a  life-long  course  with 
such  a  quest   it  would  be  well  to  ask  ao  oracle*     The  right  oracle 
would  be  Morbid  Anatomy,     That  oracular  science  claims  the  sot. 
^\Tien  the  sot  has  descended  through  his  chosen  coui-se  of  imbecility,  or 
dropsy,  to  the  dead-hoitse,  Morbid  Anatomy  is  ready  to  receive  him— j 
knows  him  well.     At  the  post-mortem  she  would  say,  '*  Liver  hard  and  j 
nodulated.     Brain  dense  and  small ;  its  covering  thick."     And  if  yon 
would  listen  to  her  unattractive  but  interesting  tale,  she  would  trace] 
throughout  the  sot  s  body  a  series  of  changes  %vliich  leave  uualtered 
no  part  of  him  worth  speaking  of     She  would  tell  you  that  the  once  i 
delicate,  filmy  texture  which,  when  he  was  young,  had  sun-ounded ' 
Kke  a  pure  atmosphere  every  fibre  and  tube  of  his  mechanism*  making-] 
him  lithe  and  supple,  has  now  become  rather  a  dense  fog  than  a  pure] 
atmosphere  r— dense  stuff,  which,  instead  of  lubricating,  has  closed  in  j 
upon  and  crushed  out  of  existence  more-and-more  of  the  fibres  and  i 
tubes,  especially  in  the  brain  and  liver :  whence  the  imbecility  and 
the  dropsy. 

And  ilorbid  Anatomy  w^oiild  give  evidence  that  such  was  the  state  | 
of  the  dninkard  long  before  he  died.     So  that  in  vain  you  get  him  to 
sign  tlie  pledge.     lie  signs  too  easily,  because  his  brain  is  shrunken, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  reflect.     And  he  breaks  his  pledge  imme*  J 
diately,  because  his  brain  is  shrunken  and  his  membranes  thick,  and  j 
therefore  he  has  no  continuity  of   purpose  and  will.      The  limatie  i 
asylum  is  truly  the  only  proper  place  for  him.    But,  unhappily  for  his 
friends,  he  has  partial  intervals  of  sottish  repentance ;  and  the  law 
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obooses  to  do  nothing  to  protect  them  from  the  cmrse  and  ruin  of  hie 
presence* 

Now,  seeing  how  hopeless  m  this  sot,  if  you  ask  the  next  natural 
question,  Why  did  he  become  a  sot  ?  you  must  direct  your  inquiry  to 
some  other  oracle.  If  you  ask  Morbid  Anatomy  why  the  deceased 
under  inspection  had  become  a  drunkard,  what  does  that  science  sayl 
The  reply  will  be  that,  after  using  the  scalpel  and  the  forceps,  and 
staining  very  tMn  slices  of  the  brain  many  fine  colours,  and  then 
-Bpying  down  microscopes  of  wonderful  power  at  the  slices,  and  taking 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  brain,  she  cannot  tell  you  why  the  poor 
man  became  a  drunkard— you  must  ask  elsewhere.  Indeed,  it  is 
wonderful  the  things  that  Morbid  Anatomy  cannot  find  any  signs  of 
at  the  post-mortem.  She  does  not  distinguish  between  Queen's  Counsel 
and  potman.  She  inspected  the  body  of  Napoleon  IIL,  and  recorded 
thus : — "  The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  perfectly  natural."  No 
fragments  or  traces  of  broken  empire  visible  to  the  highest  micro- 
scopic abilities-  So  what  chance  that  such  abilities  would  be  able  to 
answer  you  when  you  asked  Morbid  Anatomy  whether  that  sot  had 
ever  signed  the  pledge,  and,  if  so,  how  many  times?  If  you  ask  his 
friends,  you  will  probably  learn  that  he  had  signed  half-a-dozen  or  a 
dozen  times.  They  hardly  noticed  the  last  few  times  i  he  had  often 
signed  of  late,  being  as  ready  for  intemperate  abstinence  as  for  the 
opposite  form  of  intemperance. 

Yet  we  want  to  know  why  the  sot  became  a  drunkard.  If  Morbid 
Anatomy  knows  nothing  about  it^  whom  shall  we  ask  ?  Our  friends 
the  teetotallers  press  their  answer :  It  was  because  of  the  hquor. 
Well,  of  course,  if  there  were  no  liquor,  or  if  he  could  have  been 
excluded  from  it,  he  could  not  have  dnuik  himself  into  a  sot. 
That  IS  clear.  But  it  is  nothing  new  of  powerful  arguments  to  find 
that  they  do  not  apply  to  the  case  in  point.  Who  was  he  before 
he  became  a  sot  I  One  of  the  people ;  an  equal  amongst  equals* 
And  to  exclude  him  from  Hquor,  you  must  exclude  his  equals  the 
people.  But  liis  equals  the  people  will  not  be  excluded.  Persons  of 
ordinary  self-respect  and  self-reliance  will  not  undertake  a  pledge  of 
intemperate  abstinence — ^much  more  ^ill  not  be  forced  into  it.  In 
fact,  teetotal  comprises  but  a  small  portion  of  the  community^di-\*ided 
into  three  sections  of  character :  firstly,  those  strong,  good-natured 
men  who  sign  on  philantlu-opic  grounds ;  secondly,  weaker,  sensitiv©- 
minded  persons,  who  are  influenced  to  sign,  but  who  generally  require 
a  little  stimulant  when  out  of  health  ;  and  thirdly,  sots  in  their  phases 
of  repentance.  And  we  need  go  beyond  the  nmve  view  of  these  good 
people,  who  only  think  of  the  liquor  and  the  thirsty  if  we  are  to 
reach  any  more  searching  and  thorough  solution  of  our  grave  ques- 
tion, why  did  the  sot  on  the  post-mortem  table  drink  himself  to  death! 

You  might  try  the  question  on  some  sot  not  yet  dead,  aud  ask 
him  why  he  drank  thus  criminally.      But  you  would  find  him  an 
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irreclaimable  liar  ;  he  would  say  he  drank  only  very  little  indeed ;  liad 
had  none  the  last  few  days.  Why  did  he  take  it  ?  Oh,  he  felt  so  low 
he  could  not  do  without  it.  You  may  leave  off  questioning  him. 
HiB  brain  is  6hi*unkeUj  and  his  membranes  thick. 

To  learn  why  the  sot  di^ank  we  must  tm-n  to  some  science  which, - 
whilst  it  treats  of  man^  does  not  ignore  the  differences  between  mau 
and  man.  Is  there  no  seience  which  touches  the  difference  between  a 
Queen  8  Counsel  and  a  potman '?  Do  all  sciences  agree  in  saying  that 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned  there  is  no  difference  ?  We  know  science 
has  a  levelling  tendency. 

We  are  not  without  a  considerable  number  of  sciences  nowadays 
which  consider  man  in  various  aspects.     There  is  anthropology,  the- 
science  of  the  varieties  of  man  as  a  species,  and  of  his  place  amongst 
the  apes.     This  will  not  do  for  us ;  Queen's  Counsel  and  potman  ar© 
all  one  among  the  apes  of  anthropology.    Then  there  is  ethnology,  a-  j 
respectable  old  science,  which  studies  races  of  men  with  more  regard 
to  their  himian  side.     But  it  ignores  the  individuals,  and  will  not  help 
us.     Then  there  is  something  soi-dhaut  **  social  eciencej"  which  is  an 
attempt  of  people  to  deal  scientifically  with  things  before  they  know 
them;   and  Science  ia  not  in  her  element  when  dealing  with  the 
unknown.     It  is  a  science  of  things-in-general,  without  much  regard 
to  particulars,  and  will  not  help  us.     But  there  are  also  sciences  bear—  ] 
ing  on  individual  man.     There  are  the  old  mental  and  moral  philo-- 
Sophies,  as  well  as  the  new  material  philosophy,  not  neoessaiily  morale 
which  latter  will  explain  the  human  mind  by  a  series  of  considerations*  ] 
foimded  on  the  responsive  jerks  obtained  by  tickling  a  decapitated 
frog.     These  philosophies  have  to  oppose  each  other.     The  cut^and- 
dry  discussions  of  mental  philosophy  i\dll  not  avail  ns.     It  is  a  sciencer  ^ 
in  which  the  things  are  subordmate  to  the  names,  and  it  would  be 
just  as  well  if  it  resolved  itself  into  a  dictionary  of  moderate  size. 

What  we  want  is  some  science  that  will  place  before  us,  in  » 
methodical  way,  the  grounds  of  human  motive,  so  as  to  enable  us  ta 
estimate  the  forces  for  and  against  indulgence  in  the  hves  of  men. 

There  is  one  science  I  have  not  named.     Its  title  is  promising,  and 
it  might  prove  the  proper  oracle  for  us  to  considt.     That  science  Li  I 
psychology.    But  I  do  not  quite  know  where  its  oracle  is  situated.    It 
has  a  journal,  like  most  sciences  nowadays,  but  in  its  journal,  although 
there  is  much  writing  about  the  subject,  one  finds  but  Uttle  upon  it. 

There   are  psychologists  I  suppose,  for  I  remember  once  taking 
up  from  the  drawing-room  table  of  a  young  ladies'  school  a  book  oa 
the  back  of  which  was  printed^  *'  The  Suijeclion  of  Women^'^  and  I  wa»  1 
about  to  look  into  it,  hoping  to  find  some  better  way  of  subjecting 
them,  when,  in  the  page  I  chanced  upon,  the  fii'st  thing  that  caught , 
my  eye  was,  " and  doctors  are  not  psT/chohgUti"    This  set  me  musing, 
imtil  I  closed  the  book,  and  do  not  know  to  this  day  what  means  of  J 
better  keeping  women  in  their  places  the  author^ — lli\  Mill,  I  think—' 
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had  to  propose.   Evidently  Mr.  MiU  thought  some  people  are  "peycho- 
lo^ste,"  if  doctors  are  not. 

For  the  subjection  of  women^  I  doubt  but  their  old  fiiend  Cupid  is 
the  best  psychologist;  and  a  far  kinder  friend  than  those  twaddling 
polygyniekophiles  of  the  London  Umvereity-senate,  who  tempt  poor 
Psyche  iuto  the  hard  struggle  for  their  degrees.  And  then,  if  she  suc- 
ceeds, call  her  a  Bachelor  and  a  Master,  as  if  she  were  a  man.  And 
then  shut  the  door  of  their  lower  house  in  her  face,  when,  all  the 
while,  the  only  right  of  male  masters  to  enter  that  door  is  the  degree, 
of  which  Psyche  may  have  the  pains,  but  not  the  profit.  Cupid  never 
served  poor  Psyche  so.  Only  senescent  pedants  of  a  ^vrinkly  age 
outliving  young  Cupid^  an  age  when  women  soften  the  head  even 
more  than  the  heart— only  such  doting  gyncekophiles  would  think  this 
a  cure  for  the  **  subjection  of  women." 

But  I  digi^ess,  and,  in  short,  it  appeal's  that  we  cannot  discover  a 
science  that  will  help  us,  and  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  well  to  do 
the  best  one  can  to  settle  for  oneself  the  question  why  the  unfortunate 
deceased  took  to  drinking  t 

In  consideriag  the  mind  of  man,  so  as  to  study  the  causes  of 
dnuikenneaa^  we  mi28t  staii:  from  this  principle,  wthout  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  which  we  cannot  understand  the  iormation  of  human 
character, — the  principle  that  every  individual  exists  iu  two  distinct 
phaees  :  phases  which  are  distinct  to  whatever  depth  you  analyse  the 
character  of  man,  and  which  remain  distinct  throughout  every  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  him,  however  manifold  his  powers  become. 
These  phases  may  be  difficult  to  name,  but  they  are  not  difficult  to 
identify  and  recognize,  and  I  care  more  for  things  than  for  words. 
One  of  these  phases  is  the  man  as  the  subject  or  seat  of  his  own 
natural  emotions,  and  the  other  is  the  man  as  the  seat  or  subject,  or 
object,  or  what  you  will,  of  what  other  people  make  him  know  and 
feel.  I  mean  the  man  as  a  seat  of  the  set  of  feehngs  that  make  up 
conscious  life ;  and  the  man  as  a  noit,  under  influences  dominating  \ 
his  spontaneous  powers.  The  man  feeling,  seeing,  enjo;)4ng,  sufler- 
ing;  and  the  man  held  by  the  influence  of  other  minds  and  compelled 
by  them  to  reflect  their  feelings  and  eights  and  enjoyments  and 
suflferings^  not  as  he  chaoses  but  as  they  choose ;  so  setting  up  within 
him  reflections  of  their  feelings  and  views  and  enjoyinents,  which 
compete  with  his  own  natural  feelings  and  views  and  enjoyments,  €ind ! 
are  often  antagonistic  to  theee  darlings  of  his  nature. 

How  shall  I  best  express  this  antithesis  ?  Perhaps  if  I  call  the  feel- 
ings, views,  &c.>  imposed  on  the  individual  by  society,  **  common 
flense,^'  it  will  be  best.  Many  people  use  this  term  vaguely^  and  half 
fancy  it  means  vnlgar  or  ordinaiy  sense.  But  common  sense*  meaas 
the  sense  capable  of  being  common  to  two  or  more  individuals ;  in 
ehortj  the  sense  we  seek  to  impose  on  each  other  and  are  impatient  if 
we  do  not  succeed.     Let  tis  then  call  the  sense  imposed  on  the 
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individual  by  hi8  fellows  cmnmon  sense,  and  the  sense  which  the  iadi- 
vidiial  hae  naturally  ivithin  him  as  hia  own  native  bent  to  this  or  that 
feeling  mdwidual  sense. 

If  yon  want  to  thoroughly  realise  this  division  of  the  feelings  within, 
you  may  look  to  the  lowest  or  the  highest  of  your  mental  life.  At  its 
lowest,  individual  eeiise  is  that  sense  which  makes  yon  think  it  is  worth 
while  for  Natiu^e  to  keep  you  alive ;  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
your  particular  self  wldch  makes  it  worth  more  consideration  than  the 
selves  of  other  people.  On  the  other  hand,  common  sense  is  that 
sense  which  will  very  readily  do  without  you  shortly  after  you  are 
gone.  This  is  their  meanest  and  least  worthy  field  of  opposition. 
Look  now  at  their  opposition  when  in  their  highest  refinement.  In  its 
highest  refinement  the  individual  sense  asserts  its  claim  to  govern 
plnlosophy :  much  to  the  disgust  of  common  sense.  The  philosophy 
of  individual  sense  is  the  intuitive  philosophy :  the  philosophy  of  the 
man  feehng  that  good  and  right  arc  truths  of  nature  within  him. 
The  philosophy  of  common  sense  is  the  utilitarian  philosophy.  In  the 
common-sense  month  of  Hobbes  it  says,  **  Good  and  evil  are  names 
that  signify  our  appetites  and  aversions."  In  that  of  Locke,  it  says, 
**  Good  and  evil  are  nothing  but  pleasure  and  pain/'  In  Bentham, 
"  Take  away  pleasure  and  pain  -  ,  .  .  and  .  ,  .  .  justice, 
duty,  and  virtue,  are  empty  sounds."  In  Helvetius,  "  II  Ini  est  aussi 
impossible  d' aimer  le  bien  ponr  le  bien  que  d'aimer  le  mal  pour  le 
mal.**  Tliis  philosophy  is  the  philosophy  of  men  looking  at  their  neigh- 
bom's  with  the  common  sense  which  then  fellows  have  implanted  in 
them.  They  see  their  neighbour  or  by  reflection  see  themselves,  and 
their  attention  is  upon  the  individual,  regarding  him  as  he  goes  to 
what  he  thhiks  good  or  pleasant  and  recedes  from  what  he  thinks 
bad  or  painful.  And  they  see  that  it  is  surely  a  matter  of  going  or 
coming,  attraction  or  repulsion,  whether  you  call  it  good  or  pleasure, 
bad  or  pain.  And  so  it  clearly  is  from  that  point  of  view.  But  it 
equally  surely  is  not  so,  if  instead  of  the  notion  of  an  outsider  attracted 
or  repelledj  yon  contemplate  within,  and  in  your  individual  sense  feel 
that  the  feeling  of  goodness  in  your  act  is  not  the  same  as  the  feeling 
of  pleasantness. 

So  neither  of  these  **  philosophies "  convinces  the  other,  nor  ever 
will  until  the  millenninm.  Next  note  tlxis  important  truth,  that  indi- 
vidual sense  and  common  sense  compete  with  and  oppose  each  other 
for  power  over  the  stores  of  memory.  So  that,  accortling  to  their 
respective  hold  upon  those  stores,  the  mans  readiness  fur  use  by  him- 
self and  others  is  difi^erent  in  diflerent  people.  A  person  who  has 
strong  iodi\ndual  sense — ^wlnch  is  much,  but  not  quite,  the  same  as 
-saying  an  emotional,  vivid  person — reaches  best  the  stores  he  has  in  his 
memory  when  his  emotional  nature  is  aroused  and  Hvely.  Otherwise 
there  is  darkness  in  his  chambers  of  iuiageiy.  If  an  actor  or  speaker, 
h©  acts  or  speaks  best  when  not  dyspeptic  and  dull.     On  the  other 
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hand,  a  man  whose  senee  is  cWeflj  that  common  to  himself  and  others, 
a  kind  of  man  who  never  means  more  than  other  people  say — which  is 
much  the  same,  bnt  not  quite  the  same,  as  saying  a  dull  common-sense 
kind  of  man— has  the  advantage  of  posseeBing  what  he  has  in  a  way 
independent  of  his  feelings  at  the  time.  He  does  not  want  a  spirit 
lamp  to  light  the  ehambei*8  of  his  imager^-.  Despises  it.  It  is  diffuse 
daylight  in  such  a  mind.  There  is  no  mifairly  kind  illumination 
of  one  side  of  things,  as  there  m  when  the  light  radiates  from  a 
glowing  centre. 

Now  memory  needs  to  be  understood .  JIany  suppose  that  when  they, 
after  a  long  interval  of  time,  remember  anything  they  remember  the 
thing  itself;  they  think  they  go  right  back  and  touch  the  thing  with 
their  memory.  But  see  if  this  be  so.  Rather  when  a  thing  occurs 
which  is  to  be  one  of  the  few  things  long  remembered, — such  as  your 
first  meeting  those  lovely  eyes^  &c., — the  thing  comes  again  in  the  mind 
because  it  made  so  much  impression,  and  then  it  comes  again— no,  not 
it,  but  the  fonner  recollection  of  it :  partial,  and  tinted,  and  spotted, 
as  if  seen  through  a  bad  glass,  so  that  you  want  to  see  those  lovely 
eyes  again. 

And  if  this  poor  memoiy  of  the  thing  does  not  come  a  second  time 
into  the  mind  it  cannot  a  third.  Of  course  !  you  say.  Very  well; 
but  your  **  of  course "  ought  not  to  be  so  easj^  as  not  to  perceive 
that  this  explains  the  fewness  of  the  memories  that  remain  from 
femote  life,  and  the  distinctness  (apparent)  of  the  few  that  persist* 
For  if  memoiy  went  back  and  touched  the  bygone  things,  why  should 
it  not  equally  touch  all  the  things  you  once  dwelt  upon  t  Yet  how 
limited  is  the  mnge  of  memoiy  into  the  distant  past.  And  whyT 
because  it  reaches  not  the  things  of  the  distant  past  directly,  but  only 
by  the  steps  which  its  former  acts  planted  in  the  intervaL  So  that  it 
eteps  by  its  last  step  to  its  last  but  one,  and  so  on  and  on»  And 
where  it  has  stepped  often  enough  it  can  step  again  towards  a  long 
bygone  incident.  But  where  it  has  never  stepped  it  cannot  after 
a  certain  lapse  of  time  step  at  all,  but  so  much  of  the  past  is  in 
oblivion.     Hence  you  must  ponder  upon  what  you  want  to  remember. 

Now,  as  to  these  steps  of  memoTj\  When  that  which  recalls  the 
bygone  incident  is  the  indi^adual  sense — that  is,  the  spontaneous  life  of 
the  mind^ — then  this  step  of  memory  is  only  available  for  future  use  of 
the  individual  sense  or  spontaneous  life.  WTien  common  sense— that  is, 
the  external  influence  of  othem— raises  reflective  knowledge  of  a  thing 
in  the  mind,  and  this  knowledge  is  remembered,  the  step  of  memory 
is  imder  the  power  of  common  sense. 

And  in  different  minds  individual  sense,  or  common  sense,  may  so 

■preponderate  that  in  one  man  the  ways  of  memory  are  chiefly  under 

•individual  sense,  or  the  spontaneous  life  of  the  mind.       Such  are, 

amongst  actors,  those  the  late  Mr,  Phelps  called  "  stomach  actora," 

who  act  well  when  not  low  and  dyspeptic.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
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some  people  the  momon^  is  nearly  all  under  common  seBse,  and  has  to 
be  questioned  out  by  external  inHneuce  or  requirements. 

Now  every  act  of  memory  imder  individual  eenee  makes  a  stepping- 
stone  whereon  the  spontaneous  life  of  the  mind  may  travel  in  the  future. 
Likewise  as  to  common  sense.  Thus  is  the  plan  of  the  mind  enriched 
in  either  case,  and  common  sense  has  its  ways,  and  indi\4dual  sense 
its  ways  ;  but  individual  sense  is  the  spontaneouB  life  of  the  mind,  and 
what  it  lays  hold  upon  constitutes  the  lustre  of  the  individuahty  if 
any.  The  labyrinth  of  its  memories  is  yourself, — ^your  identity  in  the 
lapse  of  years.  By  the  repetition  of  its  acts  of  recall  one  year 
certifies  another,  reaching  and  continuing  the  memories  transmitted 
through  from  before.  On  its  longest  worn  tracks  you  travel  easiest, 
hence  old  age  remembers  the  long  remembered  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  things  taught  you  by  the  flense  imposed  on 
you  by  others  are  put  together,  at  school  and  otherwise,  like  the  pai*ts 
of  a  building,  eo  that  yon  are  thus  so  far  edified  or  buOt  up,  put  together 
under  the  effort  of  your  will ;  eflbrt  which  is  often  painfnL  Look  at  the 
face  of  a  schoolboy  at  sums,  if  yon  don't  remember  the  pains  you  took. 
What  is  thus  put  together  by  the  will  is  reached  by  effort  of  the  wiU* 
These  are  the  things  othem  can  demand  of  you  and  expect  yon  to  know. 
But  the  individual  sense  is  a  different  kind  of  thing,  and  goes  to 
work  a  very  different  kind  of  way — a  way  of  it-s  own.  Its  duty  in  the 
mind  is  of  an  importance  that  is  overlooked  by  common  sense.  Com- 
mon sense  never  understands  the  individual.  No  individual  ever  thinka 
himself  quite  properly  understood  ;  that  is  why  he  goes  on  making  a 
fuss,  political  or  otherwise.  If  an  eloquent  man,  in  vain  he  promisee 
silence.  The  long-practised  phrases  must  flow.  They  must  take  some 
form  or  another.  Jnst — if  I  may  compare  humble  things  Avith  exalted 
— as  in  the  case  of  your  cook  with  his  weU-ecasoned  *'stock."  Anything 
may  be  had  on  short  notice ;  so  that  if  you  want  oxt>sdl,  the  tail  can  be 
pnt  in,  and  yon  have  oxtail.     But  pray  take  something. 

The  individual  sense  has  to  make  what  is  called  a  self^  or  ego^ 
or  tcA,  or  moi-nieme^  out  of  scraps  and  fmgment«,  wliich  are  the 
experience  of  **  one  s  '*  life.  Think  how  you  believe  your  mind  to 
be  one  continuous  thing.  Yet  how,  pmy,  did  it  become  so  '?  Was 
it  continuous  in  the  origin  and  course  of  its  activity?  The  life 
of  one*8  mind  is  a  most  broken  thing.  Fii-st,  it  is  banded  by  sleep 
with  darkness  across  its  Hght,  as  a  tiger  is  striped.  And  as  to  its 
waking  times,  the  individual  sense  flits  from  object  to  object,  catch- 
ing this  into  conecionsness,  then  that,  with  intervals  between  the 
ghmpees :  glimpses  now  of  what  the  eye  sees,  now  of  what  the  ear  hears, 
now  of  what  is  bygone,  as  you  **  think  '*  of  one  thing  after  another : 
the  memory  ser^ang  you  with  views  tinted  or  spotted  by  your  relation 
with  the  tiling  remembered,  so  that  you  sec  imperfectly  imiar  speadi 
inequalis.  Thus,  as  you  ponder,  attention  fastens  upon  this  or  that 
revolving  in  your  mind,  and  if  there  is  *'  much  in  you/'  the  revolving 
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IS  large  and  active,  and  if  you  are  "sonnd"  it  is  fixed  on  true  things, 
things  capable  of  certainty.  But  some  things  not  capable  of  certainty 
mnst  have  a  share  of  attention,  or  you  lose  the  element  of  good  luck. 
Luck  requires  a  power  of  attention  to  things  not  capable  of  certainty. 
That  is  the  reason  why  those  who  put  all  their  attention  into  things 
capable  of  cei*tainty,  over-scientific  students,  turn  out  so  very  unlucky 
in  after-life. 

But  how  do  you  suppose  these  scraps  in  your  consciousness  join 
themselves  into  an  ego  or  self,  a  **  miod  "  which  seems  to  every  one  to  be 
one  continuous  thing  ?  Yon  cannot  find  an  analogy  for  it,  unless  you 
remember  how  the  glowing  end  of  a  bui-^oing  stick  when  whirled  round 
quickly  looks  like  a  bright  ring;  or  how  as  you  go  quickly  by  a  park- 
paling  the  chinks  in  it  show  you  a  continuous  ^'iew  of  the  park  on  the 
other  [side.  Each  chink  gives  you  a  small  part,  but  the  eye  has  a 
power  of  gathering  these  parts  together,  and  making  the  park  on  the 
other  side  of  the  paling  appear,  as  it  is,  continuous.  It  is  the  same 
power  of  the  eye  (really  weakness  of  it)  which  you  remember  in  the 
thaumatrope ;  that  spinning  toy  with  a  jockey  on  one  side  of  the  card 
and  a  horse  on  the  other,  which,  when  yoo  spun  it,  put  the  jockey  on 
the  horse ;  or  that  more  wonderful  elaboration  of  the  same  thing  in 
the  wheel,  that,  whilst  you  looked  through  chinks  in  it  at  the  pictures 
inside,  and  the  wheel  was  going  round-and-rouud  can-ying  the  chinks 
before  your  eye,  made  the  people  in  the  pictures  hand  their  heads  to 
each  other,  or  give  away  each  other's  legs  all  round. 

There  is  in  your  mind  a  power  that  does  the  same  by  the  scraps 
which  come  into  it  daily.    And  this  power  is  the  iadiWdual  sense.     It 

^creates  the  circle  of  oneness  in  you*  Your  mind  acts  the  thaumatrope. 
In  some  the  spin  is  fa8t»  in  others  slow.  As  the  circle  made  by  the 
revolving  spark  arises  in  the  imperfection  of  vieiouj  so  the  circle  of 
oneness  of  the  mind  arises  in  imperfection,  which  cannot  follow  the 

*  causing  movement,  and  hence  asserts  a  settled  unity — the  indi- 
vidual sense.  Now  be  sure  that  the  common  sense  imposed  by  others 
would  never  create  an  individuality  in  the  mind.  It  does  not  spin,  and 
is  not  deceived  by  individuality ;  the  individuahty  is  made  by  the 
thaumatropic  spin  of  the  things  that  have  pleased  you  in  bygone 
tsme.  They  spin  into  oneness  because  the  quickness  of  that  which 
causes  your  mind  is  too  quick  for  your  mental  eye,  and  the  dance 
of  them  is  the  pleasure  of  your  Hfe  as  a  man,  as  distinguished  fi'om 
the  molluscan  pleasures  of  the  self-€upporting  appetites. 

We  are  getting  near  the  Queen's  Counsel  and  the  potman.     The 

•potinan  is  chiefly  molluscan,  with  a  thaumatrope  scarcely  worth 
gpeaking  of.  The  Queen's  Counsel  must  have  a  brilliant  thaumatrope, 
whirling  one  client  in  after  another,  and  making  them  hand  over 
almost  anything  except  their  heads  and  legs  upon  occaeioa.  And  this 
thaumatropic  spin  is  the  joy  of  life,  and  he  who  has  tasted  that  joy 

-will  not  be  easily  contented  short  of  its  realising  illusion.    How  does 
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this  thauinatrope  begin  spiniiiiig  ?  and  what  keeps  it  going  ?  What  m 
the  effect  of  quickness  of  it  1  and  what  of  slowness  of  it  I  In  the  one 
case  life  is  vivad  and  bright,  but  in  the  other  you  seem  to  see  between 
the  scraps  of  which  the  show  is  made  up,  and  it  might  be  the  9th  of  1 
November,  For  the  chief  place  in  such  a  tawdiy  set-out  appeara 
plainly  not  worth  the  having,  Nay  !  you  would  not  be  a  Bishop,  or 
even  a  Judge,  and  as  to  what  you  are,  there  is  no  saying  how 
tiresome  it  is.  When  this  kind  of  weakening  and  spoiling  of  inch vi dual 
sense  has  taken  place  to  a  serious  extent,  the  person  is  what  is  called 
'*  morbid."  His  estimate  may  be  correct,  but  it  is  reached  by  weak- 
ness of  the  spin  of  his  \4tal  power,  and  hence  is  not  a  thing  to  give 
pride  or  pleasure.  AVho  then  can  help  him  %  He  may  go  to  a  frieud, 
and  try  to  get  his  thauraatrope  a  t\rirl  from  outside,  and  if  the  friend 
can  make  a  joke  or  two,  or  arouse  feeling  in  any  way,  there  may  be 
slight  temporary  revival ;  but  if  the  friend  has  only  common  sense  to 
offer,  that  won't  spin  the  thaumatrope.  All  the  influence  that  tha 
common  stock  of  sense  can  have  won't  raise  the  strength  of  the 
drooping  individuality.  The  common-sense  man  may  tell  you  what 
he  knows ;  but  perchance  you  know  more  than  he.  Perchance  you 
know  too  much.  And  knowledge  is  not  power  unless  there  is  indi- 
vidual sense  to  use  it. 

Such  experience  does  its  sufferer  at  least  this  good,  that  he,  for  the 
time  at  least,  knows  that  the  vigour  of  his  individuality  belongs  to 
nature,  and  is  a  thing  he  can  no  more  call  up  by  his  will,  than  he  can 
create  oxygen  or  gold.  Like  its  Maker  it  is,  and  it  is  what  it  is. 
This  reahty  is  the  best  and  the  worst  of  individual  sense. 

This  absolute  nature  of  the  individual  sense  when  at  its  best  exalts  i 
the  mind  of  a  man  so  that  he  becomes  a  seer  in  the  highest  meaning 
of  the  term.  Common  sense  levels  all  to  one  conunon  view.  Through- 
out history  they  have  contended,  and  tlu'onghont  social  life  they 
contend  now.  Among  the  lowly  and  numerous  it  in  preposterous 
not  to  be  subject  to  tlieir  common  sense.  In  exalted  life  too  much 
common  sense  leaves  unexplained  the  exaltation.  Common  sense  in  a 
Cabinet  of  Ministers  of  a  great  nation  unites  them  with  the  many. 
But  if  the  nation  has  to  gather  up  its  energies  to  a  supreme  act,  as  of ! 
one  individual  will,  too  much  common  sense  may  make  the  ships 
go  half-way  up  the  Straits  and  then  come  back.  True  Cassar  said, 
*'  Maxima  fortnna  minima  licentia  est.''  But  none  knew  better  than 
he  how  such  hcence  is  least  for  tergivei-eatile  common  sense. 

Doubtless,  if  you  wiU,  intlividual  sense  in  ordinary  minds  is  more 
likely  to  be  nonsense,  and  common  sense  good  sense.  But  their! 
opposition  should  lead  us  to  study  the  veiy  different  bases  of  power] 
or  influence  which  they  respectively  work  from.  Common  sense  can] 
take  good  care  of  itself  because  of  its  hold  on  the  language  under*] 
stood  by  the  numerous  and  lowly,  our  masters.  So  that  common  | 
sense  prevails  in  eommon  interests :  it  m  inimrealized^  if  I  may  coin  the 
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word,  between  people*  Bui  individual  sense  being  the  life  of  the 
mind  has  ite  strength  in  the  man's  self  independently-  And  this  is  most 
mifortimate  when  unUvidnal  sense  is  morbid,  because  as  an  actual  sen- 
sation it  overpowers  common  sense  within  that  particular  mam  For 
common  sense  is  as  to  each  man  an  abstraction,  not  real  in  any  one, 
but  inteiTeaUzed  by  common  consent  of  two  or  more. 

Thus  an  individual  came  to  me  and  wanted  to  know  what  could  ba^  \ 
the  matter  with  him,  that  when  he  entered  a  room  or  a  church  some 
one  was  sure  to  cough  or  sneeze,  I  tried  common  sense  on  him, 
showed  that  when  a  good  many  people  are  under  the  influence  of 
each  other's  presence  the  chances  are  that  one  or  another  has  a  cougb 
or  a  sneeze  which  he  is  keeping  in  for  the  general  good,  but  which  a 
trifle  would  let  oflF,  especially  if  the  door  were  opened.  I  might  have 
talked  to  the  wind.  His  sensitive  emotional  nature  made  him  feel 
the  cough  or  sneeze  in  his  very  heart ;  but  what  I  said  only  went  into 
his  ears,  and  became,  at  best,  a  second-hand  reflective  aflair,  remote 
from  the  heart.     Common  sense  was  not  a  matter  of  feehng. 

Although  it  sounds  hke  a  paradox,  yet  it  is  true  that  common  sense 
does  not  keep  you  sane.  Saniii/  depends  on  correctness  of  that  iodi- 
Tidual  life  of  the  mind  which  I  have  called  imiimdiial  sense.  Many 
people  suppose  they  are  most  sane  when  they  think  hardest.  But 
sanity  is  an  aflfair  of  the  unreasoning  faculties.  And  you  think  youH 
way  out  of  it  easier  than  back  again. 

We  get  but  slowly  towards  the  question  why  the  sot  drank.  As 
yet  we  have  seen  that — 

1.  Individual  sense  and  common  sense  are  distinct  in  the  mind 
from  its  lowest  to  its  highest. 

2.  Individual  sense  and  common  sense  compete  for  powers  over  the* 
memoiy,  and  acts  of  memoiy  arising  from  either  throw  the  mind  under 
the  one  or  the  other,  so  that  some  minds  are  very  much  subject  to  the 
one  or  the  other. 

3.  Individual  sense  composes  the  unity  of  the  mind,  as  a  thauma- 
trope  composes  a  unity  for  the  eye,  and  it  is  subject  to  slow  times,  but 
prefers  quick  times. 

4.  Individual  sense  is  a  reaHty  within  the  man.  Common  sense  is 
an  interreahty  realized  between  men,  not  in  any  man. 

You  would  not  imderstand  all  this  from  the  cut'-and-dry  analysis  of 
mind  they  give  you  in  a  philosophy  class,  where  they  suppose  all 
people  to  be  alike.  True,  all  people  are  alike  in  a  way,  very  much  as 
spider-webs  are  alike ; — great  spider-webs  and  little  spider-webs,  with 
the  threads  pretty  similar,  and  always  mth  Mr.  Spider  ready  to- 
take  advantage  of  any  one  caught.  But  there  is  a  difference  in 
people's  inclination,  as  it  were,  which  word  itself  infers  that  if  you  did  not 
prop  them  up  they  would  fall  in  different  directions,  hke  similar  figures- 
with  their  centres  of  gravity  in  different  parts  of  them.  If  you  mak€ 
due  allowance  for  natural  inclination,  you  will  know  how  common*' 
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eense  lias  lees  power  over  individuals  than  it  ia  customary  to  suppose. 
Life  is  one  long  contest  of  the  individuality  against  the  teachings  of 
common  sense*  The  schoolniaster  tries  to  teach  the  boy  the  things 
known  amongst  men  :  rational  trath;  the  interreality  which  founds  the 
floeial  world.  The  boy's  individnal  sense  seeks  constantly  to  escape ; 
straggles  eo  that  youngsters  with  strong  individuality  fairly  groan  over 
their  lessons. 

As  the  youth  comes  through  his  training  all  that  is  fresh  and 
young  and  individual  Btill  struggles  against  the  common  and  ac- 
cepted, otherwise  his  conBcioxisness  tells  him  machinery  will  master 
motive  power.  Here  comes  the  difference  between  Queen's  Counsel 
and  potman*  for  if  the  tutor  has  well  and  continuously  done  his  work, 
and  if  the  lad  has  proved  capable  of  yielding  the  individual  sense 
before  the  common  sense  in  due  degree,  then  true  adnltneas  is  at 
length  reached,  and  slowly  comes  that  great  change  of  personal  life, 
when  the  historv^  of  boyhood,  wliich  was  a  story  of  its  own  little 
Tecollections  of  itself,  becomes,  you  know  not  how,  converted,  so  that 
the  past  is  no  longer  his  past,  but  the  past  of  his  race  and  nation, 
^md  he  looks  back  to  the  dawn  of  human  history  and  does  not  even 
mark  the  time  when  his  personal  life  struck  in,  and  he  is  strengthened 
by  the  highest  and  best  that  is  common  amongst  men.  But  perhaps 
to  the  potman  this  change  never  comes.  Doubtless  many  never 
become  adult  in  this  noble  sense,  and  for  our  question  of  the  influence 
<}f  alcohol  we  must  recognize  this  difference  of  capacity  and  of 
histoiy. 

To  make  a  Queen's  Counsel  you  need  both  strong  indi\ndual  sense 
and  much  capacity  for  common  sense,  A  just  combination  of  these 
constitutes  what  is  called  intelligence.  This  intelligence  is  supreme 
over  both  individual  and  common  sense,  above  their  highest,  above 
their  contending  philosophies,  intuitive  and  utilitarian,  InteUi' 
gence  has  no  pliilosophy.  For  purposes  of  expression  it  leans  to  the 
utiUtarian  philosophy,  as  being  most  expressible,  Diflferent  degrees  of 
common  and  individual  sense,  justly  proportioned,  constitute  different 
degrees  of  iiitelligence.  Amongst  Englishmen  this  state  of  balance 
is  fortunately  the  rule,  so  that  Englishmen  are  usually  intelligent,  if 
not  all  veiy  much  so.  In  Ireland  the  individual  sense  prevails. 
They  wage  war  as  individuals;  a  little  spmt  excites  them  much* 
In  Scotland,  common  sense  preponderates.  They  are  LiberalK,  and 
fond  of  education.  They  take  a  deal  of  whiskey  without  much 
hai-m.  Moderate  degrees  of  excess  of  individual  or  common  sense, 
such  as  those  to  be  met  in  average  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen, 
are  not  serious.  But  you  get  more  marked  disproportion  in  some 
minds.  Thus,  some  pei^sons  have  very  httle  indeed  of  individual 
aense,  but  they  have  large  capacity  for  common  sense.  These  are 
what,  when  young,  are  called  good  dull  boys,  and,  as  they  grow  up, 
make  up  into  good   mathematicians,  as   to  whom   Goldsmith's  and 
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De  QuiDcey's  opinion  may  be  noted.     Other  persons  liave  neither! 
individual  sense  nor  fair  avemgo  capacity  for  common  sense.     These  - 
are  and  remain  dolte,  and,  -with  all  the  anionnt  of  other  people's 
money  that  School  Boards  may  spend  in  keeping  debased  Queen  Anne 
buildings  over  their  heads  when  young,  they  wiQ  make  very  good  ^ 
potmen.    Alcohol  does  not  do  them  much  harm,  nor  teaching  do  them 
much  good.    In  tlieir  fevei-s,  as  Dr.  Stokes  says,  they  bear  alcohol  ^ 
ivell — they  need  it.     Their  failing  is  a  want  of  external  support  to 
their  pluck  when  under  protracted  trial. 

Unhappily,  also,  you  may  get  strong  individual  sense  with  littlo  eapa-  ^ 
city  for  common  sense.     Here,  as  a  rule,  you  may  look  out  for  trouble  i 
of  some  kind.     These  are  the  bom  intempemte.     Their  intemperanof 
may  take  a  good  direction,  for  which  all  men  bless  theni»  and  call  them 
good  geniuses;  but  their  intemperance  may  take  a  turn  in  the  direction  ' 
of  self-indulgence,  and  if  you  are  to  save  them  you  must  recognize 
their  danger  early,  and  begin  early  with  your  means.     Keep  them 
from  alcohol.    JIake  them  sign  the  pledge.    They  readily  do  so,  being  I 
naturally  intemperate.     Watch  intemperance  in  childhood,  and  attend  | 
to  children  who  show  much  individual  sense.     Their  blood  is  too  i 
stimulating,  or  goes  too  freely  to  the  brain.    That  set  of  nerv^es,  which  ^ 
narrows  or  widens  the  blood-vessels,  controlling  the  supply  of  their 
elimnlating   contents  as  the  magistracy  controls  very  properly  the 
liceofled  victuallers,  allows  too  much  license  to  the  brain.    Such' 
children  get  almost  tipsy  on  their  own  spirits.     Not  that  individuality 
in  a  child  is  bad.    It  is  a  good  thing  if  balanced  by  sufficient  common 
sense.     See  that  it  is  so  by  impai'ting  common  sense  quickly,  and  in 
large  proportions.    Perchance  you  may  thus  enlarge  their  capacity  for 
common  sense ;  I  hope  so^  but  am  not  sure.     For  common  sense , 
is  an  abstraction,  and  individual  sense  a  real  thing  in  the  mind.     But 
we  need  not  fear  a  sound  individuality.    It  is  wanted  as  much  as 
melody  is  wanted  m  music  (pace  Wagpier),  or  as  the  proper  nature  is 
wanted  in  the  growtli  of  a  tree.     For  a  tree  rises  into  its  fonn  partly 
to  meet  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  partly  to  seek  the  light  of  the  sky ; 
yet  there  is  needed  within  it  its  own  nature^  keeping  it  in  due  shape 
according  to  its  kind.     So  each  man  muBt,  besides  all  that  outer  in- 
fluence brings  to  bear  upon  him,  carry  his  own  sense.     It  is  as  useful 
to  him  as  an  auxiliary  screw  to  an  ocean-going  ship. 

And  now  for  the  power  of  alcohol.  Alcofiol  weakens  common  $etise  in 
iU  opposition  to  individmdiitf.  That  is  its  blessing  and  its  curse.  Its 
blessing  to  the  many  it  blesses,  and  its  curse  to  the  many  it  cui-ses. 
It  may  act  on  the  liver ;  it  may  feed.  But  many  tilings  act  on  the 
liver,  and  good  food  is  not  scarce.  K,  reeognisdng  the  hopelessness  of  j 
the  sot  when  once  he  is  a  sot,  you  inquire  why  he  drank ;  it  was  not  f 
for  his  liver,  nor  for  food  ;  but  because  in  some  form  or  other,  without 
reasoning  it  out  as  I  have  reasoned  it  out,  he  has  found  the  power  of 
alcohol.    The  power  of  alcohol  in  the  world  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
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it  keeps  down  the  oppreseivo  power  of  others,  and  of  tlieir  conrmoii 
sense,  over  the  individual  sense ;  and  so  makes  a  man  better  company 
to  himeelf  and  othem.  It  places  a  man's  individnally-stored  memory 
more  within  his  own  power  ;  raising  his  individuality  temporanly  but 
with  danger.  Makes  the  coward  sham  brave  ;  makes  the  dull  a  little 
Hvely,  You  will  observe  the  effect  easily  after  dinner,  when  the  wine  has 
gone  freely  round.  Individuality  is  up  ;  common  sense  down.  It  ia 
to  the  waitei^s  a  jackdaws'  parliament— all  talk,  none  care  to  hear. 
Before  dinner  he  .was  a  w^elcome  scapegoat  who  would  open  hia 
mouth  to  speak*  See  how  aptly  the  peculiar  power  of  alcohol  Lg 
recognized  in  drinking  *' toasts. '*  No  prince  eveo  would  diiuk  his 
friend*s  health  in  water.  Ite  takes  that  which  will  spin  hi**  ovm.  and 
his  friends  thauma trope  a  little  swifter,  and  keep  down  the  commou- 
sens©  influence  of  business  relations.  This  is  all  veiy  well  at  dinner; 
over  toasts,  but  is  very  much  the  opposite  of  well  when  men  in  business 
take  the  now  too  frequent  mutual  glass  of  sherry.  It  reduces  the 
perception  of  their  common-sense  relations,  and  puts  the  man  whose 
mental  balance  is  inferior  into  the  power  of  the  man  whose  balance  of 
individual  and  common  sense  is  more  stable. 

You  observ-e  the  effect  in  sickness.  In  a  fever  the  sense  of 
individual  strength  is  failing,  and  pluck  gives  way;  Muttering 
fear  becomes  horror  and  violence  ;  then  alcohol  mil  bring  back 
the  man  to  his  own  help.  You  make  him  again  come  to  himself 
and  beheve  in  himself  by  ita  aid.  The  deUrium  so  violent  was  aa 
that  of  a  shying,  timid  home.  Alcohol  gives  the  patient  courage, 
and  he  is  fearless  and  quiet  again.  In  short,  it  is  a  medicine  of 
the  mind,  mth  some  power  over  the  body.  And  those  whose 
human  life,  like  that  of  my  fish  and  whole-meal  and  water  man,  la 
stunted  and  overpowered  by  observances  imposed  from  withouit, — a. 
too  great  influence  of  the  imported  sense  of  others  upon  them, — 
a  little  alcohol  vdW  pick  up  their  spirits,  and  make  them  act  a  httlo 
more  of  their  own  sense  in  confidence  in  their  own  nature.  Gi\4ng 
even  temporarily  a  stronger  and  more  pleasant  thaumatropic  play,  it 
sets  up  in  the  memory  steps  more  numerous  and  agreeable  ;  so  that 
the  man's  mental  stores  are  more  within  his  own  reach,  and  he  passee 
the  inevitable  twenty-four  hours  more  to  his  own  just  satisfaction. 

But  as  to  those  whose  common  sense  is  small,  and  their  individual 
sense  great,  alcohol  acts  upon  them  as  a  poison  of  the  soul.  Naturally 
unchecked  by  common  sense,  the  poor  creature  enjoys  the  spin  of  his 
own  mind  until  it  is  a  passion  so  to  do.  And  alcohol  reduces  the 
uatumlly  deficient  power  of  common  sense  upon  him  ;  and  thus  as  he 
takes  it  he  becomes  more-aud-mo re  wrapt  up  in  the  pleasures  of  his 
individual  sense,  until  he  is  known  to  be  a  sot ;  and  when  the  horrible 
discovery  is  made  to  him  he  has  not  even  common  sense  enough  to 
see  that  this  result  has  put  him  down  as  an  individual  for  ever.  So- 
he  fears  common  sense ;  fears  his  own  conscience  and  the  opinions  of 
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others,  tmtil  lie  regards  his  conscience,  not  as  a  guide»  but  as  a  foe 
from  whom  to  run,  just  as  rogues  see  the  policeman,  not  as  a  protector, 
but  as  a  sign  to  decamp. 

And  Morbid  Anatomy  has  lum.  His  membranes  are  thick,  and  he 
has  a  lie  at  the  bottom  of  his  eoul ;  and  the  lunatic  asylum  and  the 
coffin  are  ready  to  receive  him. 

Unfortunately  as  to  these  two  classes,  those  that  may  and  those  that 
may  not  diink  alcohol,  the  indications  are  usually  reversed  in  these 
people  from  their  own  point  of  view.  For  inevitably  the  man  who  is 
overpowered  by  his  fellow's  common  sense  will  not  have  pluck  to 
think  so.  And  the  chances  are  that  under  pressure  he  will  readily  sigu 
the  pledge.  Whilst  the  fellow  whose  individuality  has  overpowered 
his  Uttle  common  sense  will  not  be  able  to  perceive  this  fact,  and 
he  will  hold  the  pledge  in  scorn  until  he  is  a  sot.  Hence  it  is  better  for 
any  one  to  take  advice  in  time  on  the  subject  of  alcohoUc  stimulants. 
Let  him  ask  the  family  doctor,  who  has  access  to  his  friends  and 
knows  his  constitution,  and  can  learn  whether  there  are  signs  of 
inherent  weakness,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  weakness  of  individual  sense 
or  of  conmion  sense,  or  of  both.  The  balance  is  so  arranged  that  a 
little  alcohol,  as  Sir  James  Paget  very  ably  showed,  does  most  people 
no  harm.  Yet  the  question  is  peculiarly  a  question  for  each  person 
himself,  seeing  that  tliere  is  undoubtedly  danger  to  many,  and  equally 
undoubted  advantage  to  many  others,  in  its  use.  And  my  object  in 
this  paper  is  to  show  that  it  is  a  question  not  to  be  left  to  rudeness 
and  fanaticism,  but  one  requiring  the  largest  consideration  of  those 
highly  artificial  relations  under  which  civilization  now  places  variously- 
natured  individuals. 

Rudeness  and  fanaticism  have  failed.  Drunkenness  prevails  in 
spite  of  teetotalism,  whilst  the  pledge  inflicts  useless  self-torture.  Let 
the  legislature  be  urged  to  carry  out  its  plain  duty, — in  giv^ig  powers 
to  put  the  sot  under  control,  and  so  do  the  most  beneficial  act  to  vast 
numbers  of  suflfering  families  that  ever  was  done  by  any  legislature. 
For  the  family-destroying  sot  is  the  moat  pernicious  criminal  in  the 
land. 

Walter  Moxon. 


VIT. 


THE  ACTION  AND  USES  OF  ALCOHOLIC  DKINK5. 


r  endeavouring,  with  any  hop©  of  success,  to  form  a  true  estimate 
of  the  value  of  alcoholic  beveragesi,  we  ought  to  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  their  precise  action  in  the  animal  economy,  and  to  be  able  to 
judge  correctly  of  their  effects  in  indi\iduals  according  to  the  different 
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circumstances  of  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  howeyer,  that  physicK 
logiets  have  not  yet  discovered  the  destination  of  alcohol  after  ita 
introduction  into  the  stomach — that  is  to  eay,  what  ultimately  becomes 
of  it  in  the  system.  Although  spirit  to  the  amount  of  miUiona  of 
gallons  is  annually  consumed  in  this  countiy,  yet  after  it  has  passed 
the  human  throat,  itss  history  is  involved  in  the  utmost  obscurity.  It 
is  tnie  that  its  pernicious  eflects  are  generally  only  too  apparent  when 
imbibed  in  large  quantities ;  in  some  persons  it  may  eeem  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  fat,  whilst  in  the  larger  proportion  of  the  community  its 
dire  consequences  on  the  liver  and  other  organs  are  only  too  well 
known ;  in  some  exceptional  instances  it  appears  to  be  taken  in 
inordinate  amounts  with  perfect  irapmiity,  and  where  this  occurs,  it 
must  be  decomposed  in  the  system,  and  its  coujatituents  or  new  pro* 
ducts  eliminated,  leaving  behind  it  no  apparent  hurtful  effects.  In 
moderate  doses  it  may  either  do  harm  or  good  \  w^here  the  effect  is 
beoeficitd  it  is  supposed  to  act  either  as  food  or  as  material  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  heat. 

The  scientific  and  physiological  diBcussion  of  the  question,  as  well 
as  the  known  poisonous  effects  of  alcohol  when  taken  in  large 
quantities,  may  be  put  on  one  side  until  fresh  light  break  in  upon  us ; 
iu  the  mean  time,  medical  men  and  othera  must  be  constantly  asking 
themselves  the  question,  whether  or  not  alcoholic  drinks  are  useful 
adjuncts  to  the  ordinary  diet  t  We  aU  usually  answer  this  question  by 
the  rough-and-ready  method — the  state  of  our  feelings.  Then  arises 
another  important  query — how  far  should  our  feelings  be  our  guide  t 
Now,  if  most  persons  analyze  their  sensations  after  the  imbibition  ot 
any  alcohoUc  drink,  they  will  soon  discover  that  to  describe  the  effect 
produced  upon  them  by  it  as  stunulating  is  a  misnomer,  and  that,, 
consequently,  the  employment  of  the  expression  almost  bogs  thd- 
whole  question  as  to  its  operation  and  value ;  for  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  it  is  o%vtng  to  this  misapplication  of  the  term 
stimulant  to  alcohol,  with  many  conveying  an  idea  of  strength,  that 
causes  it  to  be  so  universtilly  recommended,  and  taken  with  so  much 
satisfaction.  If  a  person  feels  low  and  a  glass  of  \^dne  produce  a 
pleasurable  effect,  it  is  easy  to  regard  it  as  a  stimulant,  and  as  ha\iog 
afforded  some  proportion  of  strength. 

Let  us  see  if  this  really  be  the  case.     The  present  is  not  a  fitting 
opportunity    to   discuss    the    exact    amount    of    stimulating    effect 
possessed  by  alcohol — that  is,  its  power  in  exciting  the  nerves  and  the 
brain  to  increased  function  and  actiWty;  it  may  therefore  suffice  to* 
declare  that  its  stimidating  effects  may  be  regarded  as  nil  compared 
with   those  which   may  bo   styled  its  sedative  or  paralyzing   ones.. 
In  a  word,  alcohol,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  may  be  regarded  as  a . 
sedative  or  narcotic^  rather  than  a  stimidant.     And  it  is  tlds  property 
of  alcohol  which  renders  it  of  so  great  value  in  certain  temperaments,, 
and  under  many  trying  conditions  of  Ufe.     The  stimulating  effects. 
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compared  with  the  sedative  are  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
chloraform,  opium,  and  some  other  narcotics.  Alcohol  may  be  taken 
by  the  patient  at  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  man  under  the 
false  name  of  stimulant^  and  benefit  may  accnaeTrom  its  use ;  but  ita 
value  may  depend  upon  properties  of  which  the  patient  at  least  is 
unconscious. 

.^  A  few  examples  may  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of 
this  proposition.  A  severe  attack  of  toothache  wiU  speedily  disappear 
under  the  soothing  influence  of  a  gh\ss  of  brandy  and  water,  or  rather 
whiskey  and  water,  which,  according  to  present  fashion,  has  usurped 
the  place  of  the  older  medicinal  and  respectable  spirit-  It  surely 
sounds  very  like  raiUery  to  recommend  a  sufferer,  groaning  under  the 
miseries  of  toothache,  to  take  a  stimulant  for  his  already  over-excited 
nerves.  He  requires  a  sedative,  and  he  finds  it  in  his  grog.  A  larger 
dose  of  alcohol  is  as  complete  au  anaesthetic  as  clilorofonn,  so  that  a 
drunken  man  may  have  his  teeth  knocked  out  in  a  brawl  and  be  quite 
unconscious  of  the  disaster.  If,  ihen^  alcohol  csui  reKeve  the  severe 
neuralgia  of  toothache  it  must  assiu-edly  have  a  corresponding  effect 
on  those  who  take  it  for  various  other  purposes ;  when,  therefore,  these 
persons  like  it^  and  declare  they  feel  better  for  it,  we  are  bound  to 
ask  in  what  way  do  they  feel  better.  Do  they  mean  that  all  their 
faculties  are  stimulated  to  renewed  effort  by  it,  and  therefore,  for  a 
tim%  strengthened  and  improved  f  Does  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  an 
absiniBe  problem  find  asflostance  in  its  solution  from  the  bottle  of  wina 
by  his  side  T  Do  students  who  sit  up  late  working  for  college  prizea 
find  aid  from  alcohol  I  I  have  frequently  asked  the  question,  but  have 
never  yet  found  it  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Would  a  musician  or 
singer  find  his  touch  or  voice  improved  by  the  soKjalled  stimulant? 
AjBBuredly  not.  As  an  instance  in  point  I  may  quote  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  who,  being  about  to  perform  a  solo  on  his  violin  at  a  public 
coDicert  and  feeling  nervous,  was  ad^Hsed  to  take  a  glaes  of  w^nc 
This  he  declined,  declaring  that  he  dared  not,  for  although  it  would 
give  him  coinage  to  stand  before  his  audience,  it  would  at  the  same 
time  cause  him  to  blurr  his  notes ;  while  rendeiing  him  unconscious 
of  his  degradation,  by  benumbing  his  sensibilitiea,  it  would  also  take 
the  edge  off  his  bow.  In  like  manner  I  have  h^^-ard  sportsmen  declare 
they  have  added  Uttle  to  the  weight  of  their  bags  after  being  tempted 
to  linger  long  at  luncheon  over  their  beer  or  wine  ;  and  cricketers,  also^ 
axe  often  seduced  in  the  same  way  to  lose  their  game.  It  is  a  common 
esperience  that  field  labourers  will  reap  less  corn  and  cut  less  hay  after 
their  supply  of  beer.  If  it  were  a  stimulant  they  would  be  too  readily 
pUed  with  it  by  their  masters,  Eveiy  medical  man,  too,  must  be  famiHar 
with  that  class  of  wretched  and  ever  to  be  pitied  women  who  give 
themselves  over  to  drink  until,  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  they  soon 
pay  the  penalty  of  their  folly  in  a  premature  death.  In  these  cases  the 
habit  has  been  formed  and  fostered  by  the  faeihty  afforded  by  alcohol 
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in  gaining  some  oblivion  from  a  painful  Bensations  be  it  physical,  mental, 
or  moraL  When  all  the  world  is  dark  around,  and  the  sensibilities  are 
keen  to  WTetchednees  and  nnkindnefis,  a  Httle  alcohol  will  deaden  the 
feeliogs;  herein,  tlien,  dram-drinking  reveals  the  secret  of  ita  charm, 
Amongst  the  lower  classes,  too,  when  death  comes  amongst  them,  and 
they  are  overcome  by  sorrow,  it  ie  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  all  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  considembly  the  worse  for  diiok.  Is  their 
sorrow  so  pleasurable  to  them  that  they  fly  to  alcohol  wherewith  to 
stimulate  it;  or  must  it  not  be  evident  that  they  recognize  it  as  a 
narcotic  t  How  can  they  drown  their  troubles  in  the  bowl  if  there  be  not 
Lethe  in  it  ?  If  it  be  said  that  the  expression  hi  vino  Veritas  impUes  that 
wine  biiiigs  out  the  characteiistic  qnaHties  of  man,  I  should  assent, 
but  with  this  explanation  that  by  paralj^ing  the  controlling  power  it 
allows  Hberty  to  the  paBsions  to  have  their  full  sway.  But  surely,  so  far 
from  rendering  the  senses  more  acute,  the  benumbing  eflFecta  of  wine 
have  always  been  known,  for  doe«  not  a  very  ancient  book  declare  that 
"every  man  at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth  good  mne,  and  when  men 
have  well  drnnkj  then  that  which  is  worse  "  ? 

No  ftirther  evidence  is  required  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  trae 
properties  of  alcohol,  or  to  convince  him  that  the  appellation  which  it 
has  60  long  borne  of  stimulant  is  erroneous.  Were  however  the 
facts  not  before  ns,  we  might  be  sure  that  an  article  so  universally 
consumed  must  be  sedative  or  narcotic.  This  we  might  assume  from 
what  we  know  of  the  longings  and  wants  of  the  human  race  ;  it  would, 
in  truth,  be  a  marvellous  fact  to  find  any  people  on  the  face  of  this 
«arth  craving  after  a  stimulant.  Is  not  the  universal  refrain  of " 
humanity  one  implying  trouble,  anxiety,  and  never-ceasing  toilt  and 
is  not  its  aspiration  that  of  repose  ?  A  holiday  is  a  cessation  of  labour, 
and  the  highest  hope  of  many  is  to  reach  that  bourne  where  the 
Tvicked  cease  from  troubKngaud  the  weary  are  at  rest ;  or  even,  as  ia 
the  heaven  of  some,  to  have  existence  without  consciousness.  The 
tmiversal  cry  of  the  children  of  men  has  ever  been  that  of  the  Lotus- 
eaters— 

"  There  is  no  joy  but  calm." 


We  may  be  assured  that  mankind  are  ever  seeldng  after  those 
things  in  nature  which  soothe  their  aching  spirits,  and  that  they 
would  hail  the  discovery  of  such  substances  as  opium,  Indian  hemp,  or 
tobacco.  It  were  strange  indeed  if  we  found  a  people  given  over  to 
a  attmulant  or  a  drink  which  sharpened  their  senses.  It  cannot  be^ — 
alcohol  must  take  its  place  with  all  the  other  substances  which  man 
has  found  to  soothe  him. 

Although,  as  before  said,  the  utility  of  alcohol  must  be  judged  of ' 
by  the  practical  results  of  expeiience,  yet  it  is  important  to  clear  the 
ground,  as  I  have  attempted  to  do,  of  the  many  erroneous  views  which 
are  held  as  to  its  action,  for  by  these  means  we  shall  arrive  at  a  better 
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i  ^decision  as  to  its  value  in  individual  cases.  Having  got  rid  of  tlio 
natioa  that  alcohol  being  a  etimulatit  increafies  function,  and  is  a 
cemedj  for  the  weak,  we  need  no  longer  attack  the  heresy  which  a 
ahort  time  ago  gained  some  hold  in  the  medical  world,  that  in  alcohol 
would  be  found  the  universal  remedy.  The  dictum  was  ishort  and 
logical.  All  pei*son8  who  are  ill  are  weak,  and  therefore  all  require 
alcohol.  Now  if  we  change  its  name  from  stimulant  to  sedative,  the 
.oonclusion  fails,  for  the  premisses  are  false.  And  by  so  doing  we  are 
by  no  means  objecting  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  but  merely  denounce  its 
employment  ou  fanciful  piinciples.  If  we  are  guided  by  experience 
in  its  use  as  medicine  or  diet,  it  little  matters  what  character  we  give 
it,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  its  effects,  either  physically,  morally,  or 
socially,  would  be  more  deleterious  if  called  a  sedative  rather  than  a 
stimulant.  We  shoiJd  however,  by  changing  the  epithet,  no  longer  be 
led  by  an  erroneous  name  to  order  a  young  school-girl  ^vine  because 
she  looked  delicate,  or  an  old  person  an  extiu  glass  because  he  was 
not  so  strong  as  in  his  prime.  This  very  loose  reasoning  and  practice 
bas  brought  much  discredit  on  an  article  so  valuable  as  T^-ine.  Weak- 
ness in  the  usual  sense  is  no  gauge  for  its  administration,  for  in  such 
a  disease  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs  it  is  often  given  with  marked 
auccess ;  and  yet  this  is  a  malady  where  there  is  a  rapid  growth  of 
-cell  elements ;  a  process  therefore  arrested  by  a  so-called  stimulant, 
assuredly  a  self-evident  contradiction. 

As  regards  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits  as  articles  of  diet,  it  were 
better  to  form  a  decision  on  no  theory  of  their  action,  and  assuredly 
not  on  their  assumed  stimulative  properties,  but  leaving  the  scientific 
question  at  present  apply  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  facts,  ex- 
perience, and  practice.  There  are  some  persons  who  positively  declare 
they  cannot  digest  a  meal  without  wine,  %vhikt  there  are  others  in  whom 
alcohol  as  certainly  arrests  the  process  of  digestion.  Those  who  take 
a  moderate  amount  at  meals  and  other  times — ^on  whom  I  can  rely 
— add  support  to  the  view  which  I  hold  as  to  its  sedative  action. 
They  say  they  feel  the  benefit  of  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  little  spirit  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  not  to  spur  them  on,  or  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  daily  duties  better,  for  it  would  have  no  such  effect,  but  rather 
to  quiet  and  refresh  them  when  their  business  is  over.  They  feel 
fatigued  as  the  day  wears  on,  their  brain  irritable  or  head  throbbing, 
and  a  glass  of  wine  sets  them  right ;  but  then  their  work  is  done. 

The  argimaents  which  I  have  used  to  determine  the  properties  of 
alcohol,  while  by  no  means  detracting  from  its  value,  would  yet  if  rightly 
understood^  I  feel  sure,  go  far  to  bring  about  the  reform  which  the 
country  so  much  requires.  If  alcohol  be  not  a  stimulant  and  a  direct 
giver  of  strength,  it  need  in  no  vn^e  be  taken  by  the  strong  and  healthy. 
But  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  prevailing  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  English  people  that  alcohol  in  some  form  or  other  is  a  necessity  of 
life — often  and  often  do  patients  say  to  the  doctor,  "  I  cannot  take 
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beer,  nor  wine,  nor  Bpirite,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Numbers  of  pereoaB 
injure  themselves  on  principle,  and  if  they  are  weak  consider  the  three 
^iiiicles  just  mentioned  appropriate  to  the  coiTeeponding  degrees  of 
their  debility.  If  the  doctrine  that  alcoholic  drinks  were  not  a  neces- 
sity of  diet  could  be  accepted  and  strictly  acted  on^  the  remedy  for 
intemperance  is  nearly  found.  Only  let  it  be  mndei-stood  that  children 
should  be  brought  up  without  the  use  of  fermented  drinks,  and  that 
these  need  not  of  necessity  be  taken  by  adults,  but  that  their  use  and 
amount  should  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  and  the  great  curse  of  our 
country  would  be  far  on  its  course  towards  removaL  In  judging  of  the 
use  of  alcohol  by  the  community  at  large  we  must  be  guided  in  the  same 
way  as  we  are  by  other  habits  of  mankind.  We  see  persons  enjoyuig 
themselves  in  various  ways,  eating  and  drinking  all  kinds  of  food  and 
beverages,  occupying  themselves  with  amusements  of  oveiy  descrip- 
tion, and  yet  none  of  these  would  be  allowed  in  Utopia,  They  get 
through  the  world,  although  indulging  in  certain  habits,  and  declare 
themselves  well — where,  then,  is  the  appeal  against  their  procedure  %  If 
L  personally,  am  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  ordering  alcohol  in  any 
individual  case,  if  there  be  no  experience  to  guide  me  I  am  impelled  by 
the  principles  I  have  enunciated.  I  beheve  alcohol  soothes  a  worried 
nervous  system,  and  by  preventing  wear  and  tear  actually  supports 
the  frame,  but,  discarding  the  notion  of  its  stimulating  properties,  I 
denounce  its  use  in  dehcate  children  and  in  women  who  feel  "  low,'* 
I  also  strongly  prohibit  its  use  in  the  early  morning ;  in  fact,  those  who 
then  wish  for  it  have  already  imbibed  too  mueh»  I  always  suspect 
people  who  require  **  something  '*  about  eleven  in  the  morning. 
Indeed,  the  man  or  woman  who  has  an  acute  consciousness  of  the 
hour  of  eleven  is  a  being  both  physically  and  morally  lost. 

Samuel  Wilks. 
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IN  GERMANY. 

Bonn,  ^^ovembtr  15^  1878. 

IT  is  our  purpose  to  give  the  reader  a  view  of  ijitellertual  life  in  genera!  in 
Germany,  so  far  aa  it  affects  progresa  in  civiliaation  in  all  its  aspects.  We 
begin  to-day  with  the  delineation  of  the  factors  by  which  the  outward 
life  of  the  nation  ia  mainly  detemiiued.  But  we  do  not  at  present  use  the 
word  social  in  all  its  bearings,  reser\nng  the  consideration  of  several  of  them 
for  another  time.  In  the  present  article  we  restrict  ourselves  to  cbaracterizing 
social  life  so  far  as  it  ts  connected  with  political  life. 

There  is  no  country  of  Europe  lu  which  there  are  so  many  political  parties 

in  Crermany.      The  German   Reichstag  g^vea  the  best  idea  of   this.      It 

Dntains  no  less  than  seven   parties,   with  several    subdivisions.      But   the 

DgQ9  that  have  recently  taken  place  show  tbat  this  division  is  not  at  al!  6xed. 

,  Jannftry,  1877,  a  legislative  period  came  to  an  end;  the  Reichstag  elected 

on  loth  January,  1877,  should  have  lasted  till  lOtb  January,  1880;  it  wasths- 

solved  on  11th  June,  1878^  the  new  elections  took  place  on  30th  July,  aod 

the  Reichstag  met  for  its  first  session  on  9tb  September.      In  order  to  form  a 

^correct  judgment  on  political  and  social  conditions,  you  must  be  acquainted 

Iwith  the  constituent  elements  of  parties,  their  programmes,  their  strength, 

land  the  foundations  which  their  leading  principles  have  among  the  people 

ftiieinselves.    A  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  parties  will  contribute  essentially 

^  to  famish  a  criterion  for  forming  a  judgment. 

The  German  Reichstag  numbers,  since  1874,  when  Alsace-Lorraine  began  to 
send  representatives,  3^7  members.  Sf>eaking  generally,  there  is  one  repre- 
sentative for  every  100,000  iuliabitants.  But  as  every  separate  State  sends  at 
leant  one,  and  eight  of  the  twenty-six  States  have  not  as  many  as  100,000 
itihabitants,  a  precise  adjustment  was  not  possible,  since  the  Constitution  bore 
the  character  of  a  compromise,  and  therefore  the  size  of  the  electoral  districts 
is  very  unequaL  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  parties  and  their  compaiaiive  numbers 
at  the  elections  since  1871 ; — 


Parties. 

May,  187L 

Feb.,  1874. 

Mar,,  1877. 

Sept.,  187S. 

National  Liberals  • .^ 

lift      .. 

130     .. 

....    49     .. 

....  126     » 
....     85     .. 

....     99 

German  Party  of  Progress  ...     44     .. 

..*.     20 

German  Imperial  Party  .. 

38     .. 

....    81     .. 

....     38     .. 

....     56 

Liberal  Imperial  Party.. -.^ 

99      „ 

_ 

^^ 
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So  for  ail  these  parties  may  be  briefly  characterized^  their  tendencies  are  as 
follows: — The  Xatioual  Liberals  are  the  part}'  whose  aim  has  always  been  to 
unit©  Germany  under  the  lead  of  Prussia ;  to  put  an  end  to  the  dualism  which, 
before  1866,  on  account  of  the  rivalry  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  frus- 
trated CTerj'  attempt  to  give  Germany  national  and  liberal  institutions,  and  to 
let  AuxS^tria  go  her  own  wajt  as  an  ally  of  Germany.  To  the  German  **  National- 
verein/'  <if  which  Herr  von  Beimigsen  was  president,  and  is  still  the  leader, 
the  merit  chiefly  beloofis  of  having  effected  the  agreement  which  has 
taken  place.  The  National  Liberal  party  clings,  first  of  all,  to  the  German 
Empire;  its  first  p<:)htical  principle  is  to  do  its  utmost  to  make  its  external 
position  strong,  and  to  strengthen  and  develop  it  interaally  Ijy  hlmral  institu- 
tions, but  without  turning  things  upside  down,  and  having  regard  to  existing 
factors.  It  does  not  desire  to  absorb  the  separate  States,  to  restrict  their 
chartered  rights,  but  to  give  the  nation  unity  on  a  basis  of  law%bya  uniformity 
of  the  i>enal  and  civil  aides ;  next*  to  place  the  National  Government  on  an 
independent  footing,  by  the  creali(»n  of  institutions  which  are  not  dependent 
on  an  individual;  it  desires  an  Imperial  ilinistry,  to  see  the  revenues  of  the 
Empire  indefaendent  of  the  contributions  of  the  separate  States,  wdiereas, 
at  the  present  time,  one-fiflh  of  the  Imperial  expenclitnre  is  covered  by  the 
matricuiar  contributions  of  the  separate  States,  levied  m  proportion  to  their 
population. 

This  party  approves  in  all  respects  of  the  foreign  t>olicy  of  the  Government, 
but  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  consider  its  proposals,  and  to  accept  or  reject 
them  accordingly.  From  1871  up  to  the  present  time,  the  decisions  of  tiie 
Reichstag  have  rested  with  it.  For  the  period  between  1874  and  1877  this  is 
evident ;  it  regularly  had  the  majority,  as  there  are  not  generally  more  than 
250  members  present.  In  case  of  the  presence  of  a  larger  nund>or,  it  only 
needed  the  co-operation  of  some  one  other  j>art3%  which  has  not  failed  in  ttie 
case  of  important  poUtical  questions,  as  will  afterwards  bo  show^n  in  detail. 
But  also  from  1871  to  1874,  and  from  1877  to  the  present  time,  it  has  turned  i 
the  scale^  for  no  one  of  the  other  parties  has  the  majority,  even  in  ordinary 
cases.  The  grouping  of  parties  is  such,  that  without  the  consent  of  the  National 
Liberal  party  the  Government  cannot  obtain  a  majority,  so  long  as  it  maintains 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  standpoint  adopted  since  1 871,  and  does  not* 
adopt  any  essentially  different  standp<:nnt  on  other  important  questions,  oV 
which  more  by-aud-by.  Nut  withstanding  this  state  of  things,  which  for  the  ^ 
last  six  years  has  been  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  Pnissian  Landtag,  not  a 
single  member  of  this  party,  either  in  Prussia  or  t\\^  Empire,  has  received  a 
ministerial  portfoUo,  or  has  been  appointed  to  one  of  the  higher  in<lependenfc 
offices.  Althongh,  therefore,  not  absolutely  identical  with  the  Government, 
without  even  any  immediate  inflnence  in  it,  it  has  been  the  party,  both  in  tlie 
Empire  and  Prussiaj  on  which  the  Government,  and  especially  Prince  Bismark, ' 
had  to  rely^  and  has  relied ;  it  has  been  the  party  which  obviously  represented 
the  views  of  the  mass  of  the  educated  portion  of  the  nation.  In  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  Prince  Biauiark  conceived  a  plan  of  assuring  himself  of  its  8iip[X)rt 
as  a  Government  party,  by  conferring  ministerial  posts  on  some  of  its  members, 
and  uf  forming  it, in  connection  with  the  "Imperial  party/'  into  a  safe  majority, 
with  the  help  of  which  he  could  carry  out  his  projects  of  reorganization  of  the 
inifjerial  jurimhction,  and  reform  of  the  system  of  taxation.  The  Imperial 
Chancellor  wanted  relief  for  himself,  fnr,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Empire,  he  alone  is  resix»nsible  for  the  Reichstag  to  the  Government ;  of 
course  only  morally  restx^nsible,  for  no  legal  responsibility  exists.  He  wanted 
to  have  a  general  substitute,  who  would  be  his  representative  in  his  absence, 
or  when  he  did  not  ^vish  to  act  himself;  he  desired  also  to  have  a  special 
representative  for  partjcular  branches.  In  addition  to  this,  the  intention  Avas, 
by  the  introduction  of  indirect  taxes,  to  make  the  Empire  indejx^ndeut  of  the 
contributions  of  the  separate  States,  that  the  matricuiar  conlribulions  should 
cease,  and  that  thereby  the  States  should  be  in  a  posit ii>n,  by  the  assignment 
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of  some  existing  taxes  and  the  reform  of  others,  to  relieve  the  conirnunes.    It 
iuiiis[)utiible  that  the  commujies  in  maoy  districts  are  taxed  to  the  utmost 

|extt?nt  of  their  ability.    The  rule  if?,  that  the  c  >!Jimunal  taxes  are  in  proportion 
to  the  direct  State  taxe^s  ;  \mt  the  communal  contributions,  for  iastauce  in  the 

'Rhenish  provinces,  amount  in  many  places  to  3U(J  por  cent,  in  some  cases,  and 
in  WestphaUa  to  700  per  cent.  In  Prussia,  for  an  income  of  from  3,UO0  to  3,G0O 
marks,  there  is  an  income-tax  of  110  marks ;  for  ev^cry  600  marks  al*ove  this, 
up  to  6,000,  there  is  a  tax  of  18  marks;  then  in  a  higher  proportion,  after- 
wards in  lower:  for  example,  one  who  lias  jui  income  of  from  G,Oi)0  to  7,000 
markn,  pays  180;  up  to  12;(K)0,  324.  But  it  is  not  only  income  that  is  taxed — 
laud,  houses,  <&;c,,  are  taxed  alsij;  in  tlie  cuse  of  hou^s,  the  assuaiei  value  of 
[ital  is  taxed  by  the  commis.sion  appointed  fur  the  ptirpLxse.  In  the  Khine 
provinces,  wliere  livings  is  dear,  it  is  scarcely  iiossible  for  a  family  ^vith  G,000 
mai*ks,  not  belong^ing'  to  the  artisan  class,  to  live  in  a  town,  fur  it  would  often 
"tiappen  that  the  land,  liousc,  guverninent,  and  cununimal  taxes  would  amount 

\^  700  marks.     The  project  of  inform,  therefore,  i^  ttnliHtUedh/iffml^  and  is  sure 

to  ht  popular.    This  must  be  borne  in  Miud  in  order  to  miderstand  the  course  of 

^vents  since  JauuHry,  1877.     If  it  now  Lie  aske.l,  Kow  is  it  possible  that  the 

^^ational  Liberal  party  wa,s  weakeneil  hy  nearly  thirty  at  the  elections  in  Jiilyl 

fin  order  to  comprehend  it,  and  t<»  g'jtiii  an  iusig"lii  into  the  political  views  of  the 
German  nation,  we  must  jic^^uaiat  ourselves  with  the  other  parties. 

Next  to  the  National  Liberals,  the  German  Party  of  Progress  is  considered 
the  most  liberal  Altiiough  taken  altogether  it  represents  a  national  policy,  it^ 
tendency  is  to  assert  certain  principles  througli  thick  and  thin — for  example, 
abeolute  freedom  for  the  individual  in  tra«]d  and  commerce,  free-trade,  aboli- 
tion of  all  duties  ;  the  control  of  the  iacouie  and  expeoditure  of  the  year  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  therefore  an  arinnal  settlement  of  the 

^etrength  of  the  army  ;  opposition  to  indirect  taxation,  State  railways,  &c.  Jt 
the  party  which  considers  itself  to  be  in  ixjssession  of  all  p<jlitical  wisdom; 
,  cirries  its  principles  so  far  as  to  endanger  the  Government,  and  most  of  all 
rhen  they  know  that  a  measure  is  sure  to  be  carried  without  their  co-operation, 
id  even  when  it  is  very  adv"antageou=i  to  themselves,  they  say  to  tlio  head 
[>f  the  Government,  We  remain  true  to  our  f^riuciples.  This  party,  tlien,  finds 
strength  in  negation.  It  has  enjoyci  the  i>ec*iUar  privilege  of  having  hitherto, 
in  all  decisive  questions,  voted  witli  the  enemies  of  the  Empire.  Since  1875  a 
section  has  separated  from  it,  which,  under  the  lead  of  Wilhelm  jjcjwe,  well 
known  in  1848  as  the  member  and  president  of  the  Rump  Parliament  at  Stutt- 
gard,  has  taken  a  middle  course  between  the  Progress  party  and  the  National 
Lil»eials,  but  sides  chiefly  with  the  latter. 

There  arc  two  Conservative  parties.  One  of  them,  since  1874,  after  various, 
attempts  and  adopting  various  names,  calls  itself  the  Gei^nau  Imperial  paity  ; 
the  other,  since  1877,  the  German  Conservative.  The  former  comprised  at 
first  chiefly  the  members  belonging  to  the  Sile^^ian  aristocracy,  other  families 
allied  to  them,  and  a  number  of  officials.  It  is  pre-eiidnently  the  Ministerial 
party  ;  its  programme  as  a  whole  is  to  support  the  Government;  the  younger 
son  of  the  Chancellor  and  his  intimate  friends  l>elong  to  it.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  being  above  all  things  at  the  service  of  the  Government,  it  is  thoroughly 
pat  rintic,  not  illil>eral ;  most  of  it^  memL>ers  might»  provided  that  Liberalism 
enjoyed  officially  equal  S4>cial  privileges,  even  belong  to  a  Liberal  party.  A 
apedal  section  of  this  jjarty  and  the  analogous  one  in  the  Pmssian  Landtag, 
where  they  call  themselves  Free  Conservatives,  is  formed  by  those  CathoHcs 
who  adhere  moderately  to  InfftUibility  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Pmssiaj 
and  who  have  acquired  the  designation  of  State  Catholics.  This  party  cannot 
be  reproachc<l  with  laying  too  much  stress  on  Liberal  theories ;  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  ready  to  sacrifice  whatever  the  Government  finds  necessary. 

The  German  Conservative  party  is  composed  of  very  various  elements.  It 
includes  the  adiierent^  of  the  regnlations  respecting  the  States  of  the  Euipire, 
now  finally  abolished,  who  consider  the  modern  state  of  things,  especially  liberty 
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of  the  Press,  free-trade,  &c..  to  be  deeply  injiirioiis  to  society ;  the  strictly 
orthodox  Lutherans,  who  not  only  see  evil  in  civil  marriage,  but  in  all  thei 
recent  action  in  ecclesiai^tical  matters — who  regard  the  adoption  of  Presby* 
terian  and  Synodal  elements  in  the  Lutheran  Chnrch,  the  leginlation  against] 
Ultramontanism,  aa  the  causes  why  discipliue,  order,  and  relig^ion  have,  as  they 
say,  disappeared ;  and  the  people  who  are  an  embodiment  of  particularism,  who  ^ 
are  opposed  to  every  extension  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  lest  their  own 
country  should  suffer.     Except  on  some  special  questions,  it  cannot  be  s*aid 
that  the  party  is  very  clear  as  to  its  aims.     It  sides   in  general  with  the 
Government,  as  is  to  be  expected  of  a  party  which  at  the  present  time,  among 
fift^^  members,  nurnbei's   fourteen   sujierior   oflScials,  General  von  Moltke,  ii; 
pensioned  general,  and  a  number  of  landed  proprietors,  who  are  chamberlains. 

The   name   **  Centrals "   dtsignates   the   party   which    nsed    to  call    itself  I 
the  Catholic  Section,  the  Clerical s^    and   Ultramontanes.     Its  composition  \%\ 
peculiar.     Fourteen  Bavarian,  ilfteen  Pnissian,  and  a  few  other  aristocratic 
names;  twent}^  Roman  Catholic  priests ;  sixteen  legal  officials »  one  of  whom  | 
has  a  sinecum;  live  lawyers,  a  number  of  merchants  and  tradespeople,  &c;,  of  J 
various  gratles,   form,  under   the  lead   of   the   former  Hanoverian   Minister] 
Windhorst,  a  party  who  are  opposed  to  everything  national  whicli  tends  to  ] 
advance  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  State,  and  side  with  everything 
which  tends  in  tlie  opposite  direction.     The  interests  of  the  Church,  with  the 
leading  personages,  is  only  a  signboard  ;  enmity  to  Prussia,  animosity  towar^la 
an  Empire  with  a  Protestant  Emperor,  are  the  actuating  motives,  and  the! 
unthinking  mass  goes  with  them.     It  is  characteristic  that  the  ten  defiant 
Hanoverian  Gnelphs,  all  Protestants,  have  joined  this  party,  that  the  Alsace 
Protesting  party  regularly  votes  with  it,  also  the  Social  Democrats,  &c. 

A  few  wonis  will  suffice   to  jiortray  the  remaining  f^arties.    The  Social] 
Democrats  are  well  kunwn  ;   so  also  are  the  Poles,  whose  sole  object  is  to  j 
protest  against  everything  Gennan,     The  fifteen  Alsatians  are  divided  into 
three  groups:   Ultramontanes ;   Protesters,  who  think  the*y  can  benefit   the| 
conntry  by  simply  protesting  against  things  which  cannot  be  altered  j  Autono- 
mists, who  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  thereby  seek  to  obtain  as  mud^,  liberty 
far  their  cormtry  as  possible.  M|d^\ 

There  are  a  number  of  meml>ers  belonging  to  no  section  ;  bat  in  order  tliat , 
all  shades  of  opinion  may  be  represented,  some  people,  to  whom  Sonnemann, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Frankfttrter  Zeitung^  belongs,  form  a  group,  correctly 
delineated   by  Dr.   Bamberger   on  the   1  '2t\\  Of^tcber,  by  the  words  : — "  The  ^ 
special  degeneracy  of  Social  Democracy,  which  .singularly  enough  fraternities 
with  the  Bourse ;   in  the  morning  it  takes  its  lilt  at  the  breasts  of  capital, 
and  in  1  he  evening  sings  the  Mai-seillatse  with  the  working  classes;  I  mean; 
that  combination  of  |>omadeand  petroleum  wlVich  exhales  the  most  repnlsiveof  j 
all  mlotirs.*' 

For  a  more  precise  acquaintance  with  our  political  life,  it  will  be  needful  to  | 
see  how  the  memt>ers  of  the  various  j>arties  are  distributed  throughout  Ger- 
many,   This  will  be  best  aecomplishei!  liy  means  of  the  table  on  i^>ago  167,  iaj 
which  we  have  indicated  at  the  same  time  the  variations  at  the  elections  of  | 
1874,  1H77,  and  1878.     In  Prussia,  the  ditTerent  provinces  are  mdicated. 

From   this    table    it   ai^j^^ears   that    in    Prussia    the   Rhine    provinces    are 
aeven-niiiths  ;   Wcstphalian   <me-half ;    Silesian  one-third  ;    Bavarian  almost. 
seven-elevenths  Ultramontane.    (In  the  Palatinate  no  Ultramontane  has  everl 
teen   elected,   in    Uj>ix^r  Franconia   only  one  out  of   five,    in  Central   Fran- 
••fenia,  only  one  ont  of  six.)     Further,  it  is  obvions  that  the  Ultramontane  party  j 
has  reached  its  higheM  numbers — there  can  be  un  thought  of  an  increase  ;  that 
in  Baden,  where  the  Catholics  number  two -thirds  of  the  fX>pulatiou,  in  Hesse, ' 
where    they   are   nearlj^  one-third,    in    Wurtemberg,    nearly   one-third,    the 
Ultramontane  successt>s  are  n^t  in  proi>ortion  to  the  Catholic  population,  and 
that,   tl]ercf<>re,   there   is   no   cause   for   a   reasonable   f«tatesman   to   gi)   toi 
Oanossa  from   fear  of   the   Ultramontanes.      Of   the   projxirtion  of  parties 
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ill  society,  the  figures  iy<licating  thetr  representatives  give  interesting  results* 
(See  tfible  on  page  1C8.) 

It  caw  escape  no  one  who  studies  these  fignres  attentively,  that  the  liking 
for  law^ — the  Conservative  tendency^ — has  everywhere  increased*  What  is  the 
reason  of  this  ?  The  answer  to  the  qnestion  will  afford  explanation  of  the 
jJoUtical  sentimeots  and  tendencies  of  the  German  nation.  Wq  confidently 
assert  that  there  are?i(j  .special  poUticuf  i^fasom  for  t/tt  tnawsc  of  (he  Comen'ottce 
Ttftes  ami  candidatt^^  This  is  shown,  firsts  by  the  fact  that  their  political  ainis 
are  not  difl'erent  from  t!»08e  of  the  National  Liberal  party  ;  they  have  supported 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  with  eqnal  alacrity;  the  National  Liberals  as  well  as  the 
Impenal  party  have  sided  with  the  Pni^sian  Government  against  the  refractory 
"Komish  hierarchy.  In  the  spring  of  t!iis  year  they  all  snpported  the  laws  de- 
manded by  the  Chancellor,  and  on  the  passing  of  which  he  made  his  continuance 
in  office  depend*  In  the  second  place,  the  legislation  of  which  the  Conser- 
rxatives  now  coiii plain  the  most  is  by  no  means  the  work  ttf  the  Liberals  alone; 
it  did  not  even  chieily  originate  with  thenu  but  with  the  Conservatives  them- 
?»elves.  In  the  years  from  186 7  to  1871,  the  National  Liberal  party  was  never 
the  dominant  one;  the  Liberals  altogetlier  never  had  the  majority;  and  yet  the 
trades'  ordinance,  the  law  relating  to  joint-stock  companies,  and  a  mmiber  of 
other  measures  to  which  all  tuischief  is  now  ascril>ed,  were  pass+^l  during  that 
period.  It  is  false  to  say  that  recent  legislation  is  altogether  the  work  of  the 
Libemls,  In  the  third  phiC'e,  the  Natir>rial  Liberal  party  has  ahvays,  in  unison 
with  the  Impenal  party  and  the  Conservatives,  adopted  all  the  measures  which 
''the  Govennnent  considered  of  great  importance,  and  has  always  been  opposed 
to  the  Centrals  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Imperials  and  Conservatives,  to 
'the  Party  of  Progress,  &c.  Thus,  for  exam  pit-,  tlit^  law  ahout  the  organization 
'  of  the  army,  the  prevention  of  the  improjx»r  exeiTi«e  of  ecclesiastical  offices, 
the  law  relating  to  the  attestation  of  civil  marriage,  about  the  LandHturm,  the 
^eat  laws  rektiog  to  judicature,  the  constitution  of  courts  of  justice,  crimiiial 
cases  and  civil  cases,  the  iimo  vat  ions  in  tlie  penal  code,  the  law  about  the 
^  deputy  for  the  Im[>erial  Chancellor,  i!cQ^ 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that,  in  view  of  these  facts,  Prince  Bis  mark  shoult} 
have  conceived  the  project,  before  mentioned,  of  reinforcing  and  regenerating 
the  Prussian  Ministrj^  and  relatively  the  central  Imperial  authority,  by  the 
addition  of  some  National  LiLfcral  members.  In  the  autumn  of  1877,  Ilerr  von 
» Bennii^sen  iu*cepted  an  invitation  tci  visit  the  Chancellor,  and  the  visit  was 
r  repeated  at  Christinas.  Everybody  was  in  suspense.  Germany  entertni  on  the 
"year  1878  with  the  feeling  that  si^mething  extraordinary  was  about  to  happen  ; 
the  Conservatives  clenched  their  fists  in  readiness,  for  they  foresaw  the  advent 
of  all  sorts  of  disasters  from  Ministerial  Lit:»eralism;  the  Centrals  were  beside 
themselves,  and  even  the  Imi>erial  party  was  disconcerted.  The  new  year  came 
in,  nothing  particular  hapiieued,  the  Reichstag  was  convened  for  the  0th 
Pebruary;  instead  of  the  expected  Liberal  Minister,  the  tobacco  duty  was  pro- 
posed to  the  House.  The  opposition  when  this  wti^  found  this  out,  the  revelation 
made  hy  Prince  Bismark  that  he  ahned  at  a  tohacco  monopoly,  the  debates  in 
the  Reichstag,  the  profK;>sition  for  legislation  about  the  Chancellor  s  deputy^ 
tlie  measures  laid  before  the  Prussian  Parliament  and  the  debates  on  them — 
all  this  brought  about  a  situalioo  of  affairs  such  as  Germany  has  rarely  seen^ 
The  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance  ajid  the  Minister  of  Trade  resigned ;  after 
varioae  futile  attempts  a  new  F'inance  Minister  was  found  in  the  person  of 
Ilofrecht^  Mayor  of  Herliij,  and  May  bach,  formerly  President  of  the  Imperial" 
'  l?ailway  Board,  was  appointed  MiniMer  nf  Trade;  Count  Eulenberg,  the  Prus- 
►  sian  Minister  of  the  Interior^  who  had  had  leave  of  absence,  was  dismissed,. 
and  replaced  by  a  cousin  of  the  sarne  name ;  Count  Stolberg-WemigerodeH,  one 
of  the  richest  and  oldest  of  the  Prussian  magnates,  lately  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  was  nominated  Chancellors  Deputy  and  President  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry;  sundry  chiefs  of  Imperial  departments  were  entrusted  with  the- 
deputy  ship  for  the  Chancellor  for  their  provinces. 
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A  great  deal  has  1)eeii  said  and  written  about  the  arrangemeats  and  negotia- 
tions between  Prince  Bisniark  and  FLerr  von  Bennigsen,  but  neither  of  them  i 
has  felt  any  obligation  to  report  tlieiii  to  the  public*   What  Von  Bennigseu  has  | 
told  \m  party  does  not  8nrf>a,S8  Ihtj  liiaits  of  geiioral  discussion*     So  much  19  \ 
certain,  that  Bismark  entertained  exf»ectations  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  National 
Liberal  party  which  were  not  fulfilled  ;  that  he  made  no  promises  himself;  that 
the  intention  was  to  make  Ilerr  von  Benuigsen  the  Chancellor's  deputy,  with  the  I 
ptjst  of  Prussian  Mijiister  j  and  that  Ilerr  von  Forckenbock,  who  ha.s  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  German  Pi eielis tag  since  1874  and  is  now  Mayor  of  Berlin,  and  Baron 
von  Stauffenberg,  should  come  in  as  well.    By  the  begimiing  of  May  it  seemed  as 
if  the  ill-humuur  was  appeased,  and  peace  restored*    Then  Hbdels  notorious 
attejupton  the  aged  Eniiieror  took  place;  a  few  days  afterwards  a  law  against 
Socialism  was  laid  before  the  Reichstag.     After  its  rejection,  and  with  a  few 
exceptions  by  the  National  Liberal  party,  the  second  horrible  attempt,  by 
Nobiliag,  occurred,  from  which  the  wounded  Emperor  escaped,  but  had  for  a 
time  to  leave  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  the  Crown  Prince.     By  the  order  of  the 
11th  of  June  the  Reichstag  was  dissolved,  and  the  new  elections  ordained  for 
the  30th  of  July.     Whether  tlie  Government  really  thought,  as  it  gave  out, 
that  even  after  this  second  attempt  the  National  Liberal  party  would  not  con- 
sent to  any  special  law  against  Socialism,  or  only  made  a  pretext  of  it,  caimot  j 
be  determined,  nor  is  it  to  the  pmpose.    It  is  indisputable  that  the  oiBcial  and  j 
officious  organs  all  over  the  Empire,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ga^^e  the  word  1 
of  command  not  to  elect  Liberals ;  it  was  ojienly  declared  that  the  moment  ^ 
was  come  for  forming  a  largo  and  secure  Governmeut  majority.     The  electoral  1 
contest  was  the  most  vehement  which  Germany  has  experienced ;  in  many  j 
places  the  puptilace  was  stirred  to  its  very  depths.     In  some  quarters  no  I 
means  were  spared — lies,  calumny,  personal  attacks,  &c.    And  the  strangest! 
thing  of  all  is  that  all  parties  united  against  the  National  Liberals;  the  mostl 
curious  alhances  were  seen ;  Centrals  and  Socialists  almost  universally  m  league,  j 
and  the  fact  was  sealed  by  a  formal  agreement  at  Mainz  by  the  well-known  j 
Ultramontane  ('anon  Moufang.    The  German  Conservatives  coquetted  with  the  ] 
Ultramontanes,  in  order,  when  they  obtained  a  majority,  to  sacrifice  the  Prussian 
ecclesiastical  laws,  and  everything  which  they  assume  to  be  inimical  to  religion. 
The  elections  afforded  evidence  that  the  j^>eople  were  deeply  disaffected  ;  that ' 
in  many  places  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their  representatives,  I 
and  the  tendencies  of  the  parties  to  which  they  belonged.     It  was  a  fact- 1 
which   must   ^ave   oj^ened  everybcKly\s  eyes,  that  m  Hanover  the  National  J 
Liberal  party  lost  three  seats  to  the  Guelphs  ;  that  \i\  the  provinces  of  East  audi 
West  Prussia^  which  the  Progress  party  regarded  as  their  bulwark,  they  did  not  ^ 
retain  one  of  theij-  seven  seats  ;  that  the  National  Lil>eral8  lost  six  ;  that  the  two 
Conservative  parties  gained  thirty-seven  votes,  the  two  Liberal  parties  lost 
forty»six,  and  the  Ultraniontanea,  Protesters,  Particularists,  Democrats,  and 
Socialists  retained  their  forces  undiminished. 

The  new  lieichstag  met  on  the  Dth  of  September  ;  its  first  session  closed  on 
the  U^th  of  October.     Its  sole  object  was  to  pass  the  pnyposed  law  af/ammi  ikt 
dangerous  cdiernpts  of  the  Social  Dftmoa*acy,    The  result  was  that,  on  the  li*thl 
of  October,  the  law  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  221  (including  the  National  j 
Liberals,  of  whom  only  three  were  wanting,  other  Liberals,  and  the  Conserva-  ] 
tives)  against  149  (among  these  were  all  the   Ultramontanes,  the  Progrcsa! 
party,  the  Poles,  the  Alsatians,  the  Parti cularists,  au<l  SLKjial  Democrats).     (>nl 
the  22nd  of  October  it  was  pubhshed,  and  it  has  since  been  enforced  as  widely 
as  possible.     Tins  has  made  it  clear  that  the  majority  in  the  Reichstag  has 
respect^ed  the  Conservative  tendencies  of  the  nation.     No  clear-aighted  person 
can  fail  to  aee  that  the  nation  is  satisfied  with  thin  result     Tlie  audacity  of  the 
Socialists,  their  vulgarity  and  villany,  the  tone  of  their  press,  in  which  they 
have  thrown  dirt  at  everything  which  men  hold  sacred,  the  shameless ne.ss  of  their 
co[iduct  everywhere,  the  tyranny  with  whicli  they  put  down  the  opinions  of  the 
workmen  who  wt^e  opposed  to  them,  had  become  intolerable,     VV^orkmen  as 
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well  as  emp^loyera  are  relieved  from  a  load  ;  every  one  felt  that  the  system  of 
"©xdtiiig  the  workiDg  classes  against  tlie  rest  of  society  must  come  to  au  end, 
I  if  the  state  of  things  was  to  be  improved. 

The  latest  session  has   iDdicated  a   second  interesting   fact,  namely,  the 
Cia/  reconciliaiwn  of  the  ChanceUor  with  the  Natianal  Liberal  parhf ;  for  in  the 
*>n  he  placed  it  on  the  same  platform  as  the  Conservatives,  recognized  its 
'idms^  and  invited  it  and  the  two  Conservative  partia^i  in  future  to  go  hand  in 
hand  and  support  the  Government,    This  time  it  actually  did  so;  all  disputed 
points  were  so  an-anged  by  means  of  compromise  with  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  latter  could  look  forward  to  the  acceptance  of  its  measures. 

How  was  it   possible  that  Bismark,  ignoring  the  past,  should  take  this 

€X)urse  ?     The  question  is  easily  answered     Bismsrk  is  the  most  practical  of 

politicians,     lie  saw  that  now^  as  before,  the  centre  of  gravity  lay  in  the 

'^ National  Lil»eral  party.     Without  its  co-operation  he  knew  that  he  coiilii  not 

iiMuis  the  Socialist  law;  a  second  dissoltition  of   the  Reichstag  won! rj  hardly 

l^have  resulted  in  the  election  of  one  differently  constituted,  as  all  that  was  pos- 

l^ible  bad  lieen  done  by  agitation,  fiarty  zeal,  influence,  «kc,,  on  all  side.s ;  there 

pwas  nothing  for  it  but  to  ^^ /aire  Ifonne  mine  an  luauvaL*  jeu^^*  and  to  make  {jeaCe 

.  with  the  Nati<"»nal  Liberals.     This  wits  the  more  easily  effected,  because  the 

►  men  among  them  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  riding  their  theoretical  hobbies 

tund  only  recognizing  practical  need.'^  when  it  happeneil  to  suit  them,  had  learnt 

frt»m  the  elections,  that  though  jx^hapa  in  a  few  districts  the  people  had  done 

despite  to  their  own  opinions,  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  had  no  notion  of  putting  up 

with  an  intolerable  state  of  things  for  the  sake  of  fine-spun  theories.    After 

Ithoee  gentlemen  who  in  May  had  declared  an  exceptional  law  to  be  impossible, 

had  considered  it  cinite  reasonable  in  October  because  the  nation  wished  for 

'  it.  Prince  Bismark  had  no  reason  whatever  for  rejecting  an  alliance  with  the 

^National  Liberals,  for  practically  he  had  gained  the  victory,  since  the  party 

'went  his  way,  and  not  he  theirs. 

But  there  was  one  method  of  getting  a  majority  without  the  Liberal  party, 
I  namely,  the  league  of  the  two  Conservative  parties  with  the  LI  tramontanes, 
r whose  anion  would  have  prminced  a  decided  majority.     It  has  occasionally 
;been  thought  of  by  the  ultra-Conservatives  ;  indeed  a  member  of  the  old  Con- 
tive  fiaity  has  spoken  in  the  Reichstag  of  a  league  between  his  party 
the  Conservative  elements  among  the  Centrals.     There  was  a  great  talk 
tiong  the  j»eople  that  Bismark  intended  to  gain  over  the  Centrals  and  thus  to 
}  able  to  dispense  with  the  Liberals ;  then,  with  the  new  majority  formed  of 
Ihe  Imperials,  the  Grerman  Conservatives,  and  Centrals  tx»  carry  all  his  measures 
^for  the  reform  of  taxation,  &c.,  but  as  an  equivalent  to  sacrifice  the  Prussian 
ecclesiastical  laws,  &c.,  and  to  pn^pose  as  great  a  i-eaction  as  possible  in  the 
f  legislation  relating  to  trade  and  commerce.     Was  there  any  foundation  for 
tthdse  re[K>rts  .'     \\"e  will  try  to  auswer  the  question,  but  in  connection  \\ith 
'another :  how  is  it  that  it  is  possible  in  Germany  to  suppose  that  the  states- 
men who  on  one  day  *)ccupy  a  certain  stamlpoint,  can  occupy  a  directly  opjjosite 
one  the  next  *     We  shall  thereby  i-ome  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  true 
causes  of  the  differences  between  the  Chancellor  and  the  Liberals,  and  l>e  able 
to  form  a  judgment  of  the  real  i>olitical  situation. 

The  chief  occasion  was  given  for  tliese  ideas  by  the  negotiations  which 

^Bismark  carried   on   with   the   Nuncio   Masella  at  Kissengen.     They   were 

shrouded  in  mystery.     How  do  mattei*s  now  stand  in  Germany,  and  ©specially 

in  Prussia,  with  whom  the  final  decision  rest«  t     The  Culturkampf^  as  it  is 

f'Called  (the  state  and  effects   of  which  we  described  in  detail  in  the  July 

number),  has  h^ai  a  tUcidtd  advantagt^  to  the   Ultmmonfnue  political  jjarty*     Its 

leaders,  esfDecially  Herr  Windhorst,  ha%'e  suoceede<i  in  persuading  the  mass  of 

Ihe  people  that  it  is  a  struggle  for  religion,  the  lil>ei'ty  of  tiie  Church,  and  the 

^Hke.     They  have  Uie  masses  so  well  in  hand  that  they  can  use  them  as  tliey 

ill  for  their  political  purposes.     If  jieaee  were  concluded  betweeu  the  Pope 

^fimd  Prussia  the  clergy  would  practically  acknowledge  and  obey  the  law  as  a 
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matter  of  course.     But  this  would  depiive  the  leaders  of  a  pretext  for  sayi»g^ 
that  the  Goverumeut  must  be  ojifjosed,  becaHiSc  the  Chureli  was  oppressed,  fori 
the  stupident  of  the  working"  clasis  would  not  long  be  able  to  comprebeod 
how  the  mfaUible  Pope  and  the  Goverament  could  agree,  and  yet  that  Herr 
Windhorst  and  his  colleagues  sliould  feel  bound  to  continue  the  conte.st  under 
the  pretext  of  religion.     Again,  when  the  agreement  with  liomo  is  brought 
about,  the  Poi>e  of  course,  with  or  without  the  express  request  uf  the  Govern- 
ment^ will  order  the  biBh<»ps  to  revolt,  and  the  bishops  will  give  the  same- 
orders  to  the  clergy.    Illtherto  the  ecclesiastical  aiithoritie-s  have  been  jxiwer- 
less ;  in  order  to  gain  over  the  masses,  they  had  to  let  the  chaplains  with 
their  press  do  as  they  pleased ;  complete  anarchy  had  set  in.     In  short,  if  the^ 
CidUtrkampf  ceases,  the  influence  of  the  Centrals  will  cease  with  it.    This  is  the 
reason  why  hitherto  the  Jesuits  and  the  ritramontanes  have  opposed  an  agree- 
ment.    Whether  Lc^tJ  XIII.   will   succeed  in  coming  to   terms   without   the 
Central  party,  or  eventually  against  its  will,  \\\\\  be  seen  before  long,  as  from 
the  latest  notificatiim  in  the  officious  PrifViuckd-Vovrespondeni^  directed  against 
the  Centrals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  negotiations  are  still  gomg  ob. 
The  Ultramontane  party,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  gaioiug  the  day,  hafi  during 
the  last  few  weeks  changed  its  tactics,  and  poses  as  the  guardian  of  liberty. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  see  a  party  which  sweais  by  the  Sylliibus, 
Avitich  does  not  hesitate  to  apj>eal  openly  to  tlieir  leader  as  authoritative  kii 
parliamentary  debates,  which  rejects  liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  conscience^  J 
and  liberty  of  public  teaching  as  heretical,  professing  to  bo  tho  guiirdian  of] 
civil  liberties.     But  the  history  of  Gerruany  since  184tS  makes  it  uiore  absurd  f 
than  ever.    T!ie  Ultramontanes  have  been  everywhere  the  most  faithful  allies  of  I 
the  reactionary  governments  when  they  were  agreed  on  ecclesiastical  matters*  I 
There  can  be  no  question  that  they  wuuM  be  prepared  for  any  reaction  if  the] 
Government  would  yield  to  their  tlernands.    They  would  soon  come  to  tenns 
with  the  Ultramontane  portion  of  the  people.     For  the  i>eople  who  could  be 
told  in  1869,  *' Infallibihty  is  impossilde,"  and  in  1870,  *'  We  have  always  had  it,** 
can  be  told  that  black  is  white  to-dsiy  ;  they  have  been  so  well  drilled  einca 
1870  that  anything  can  be  done  with  them.     But  there  is  une  difticuUy  in  the 
case,  that  the  Goveniment  cannot  ixissibly  accede  to  their  wishes.     In  order  1 
to  he  prepared  for  whatever  may  ha)>ix'n,  this  party  has  had  resolutions  sub- 
mitted to  the  people — this  has  already  l>een  done  at  meetings  of  ele^jtors  at 
Cologne  and  other  places^ — which  declare:  "^^  Even  if  the  CuUiirknmpf  is  over^. 
the  Centre  must  not  give  up  its  mission ;  it  must  still  be  the  guardian  of  civil 
liberty."     They  are   still  riding   the   same   hobby-horse,  the  attainment  of 
equality  {Par  it  at). 

The  want  of  clearness  in  this  department  is  also  one  of  the  characteristiaJ 
symptoms  in  Germany.  In  every  circle  and  everywhere  there  are  a  great 
many  |>ersons  who,  in  spite  of  all  assurances  to  the  contrarv,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Government  is  not  quite  in  earnest  in  enforchig  the  laws  against 
Ultramontanism,  The  view  prevaUs  even  in  Government  circles;  it  is  in- 
credible,  but  yet  true^  that  a  few  months  ago  a  president  could  state  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Goverament  to  enforce  one  of  the  regulation*  j 
made  by  itself.  The  peo|jle  do  not  know  where  they  are ;  thousands  of 
people  know  that  tho  officials  could  occ^asion  unpleasantnesses.  If  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  wind  will  change,  they  prepare  themselves  ac<*ordingly. 

To    these   sy nqitoms   of    our   political   condition  others    may   be    added.. 
It  is  well  known  that  for  four  years  tliem  has  been  a  depre»ssion  of  trade 
which  affects  all  classes  ;  in  many  neighbourhoods  there  is  scarcely  a  person, 
who  has  any  property  at  all,  who  does  not  suffer  from  it.     It  was  lirst  felt  by 
the  larger  mannfactnrers,  this  of  course  affected  the  working  classes,  and  ia  [ 
course  of  lime  it  spread  to  the  smaller  manufacturers,  the  artisans,  farmers^] 
<fec.     There  are  as  yet  no  signs  of  improvement.     We  know  by  experiencer ' 
that  man  never  seeks  the  causes  of  evils  in  himself,  but  always  in  outward 
circumstances,     l5o  in  the  [»retent  case,  the  mijschief  must  arise  from  the  law€«. 
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Some  make  the  customs  answerable  for  the  depression  of  the  iron,  coal,  and 
wofillen  trades,  &c.    The  artisans  and  tradespeople  attribute  it  to  free-trade, 
the  law  of  free  settlement,  &c    A  large  number  of  others  make  the  joint- 
stock  company  laws  answerable  for  the  swindles  of  previous  years.     It  is  not 
our  present  pitrpose  to  investigate  whether  these  opinions  are  correct  or  not, 
we  have  only  to  state  fact^  in  order  to  describe  the  prevailing  political  views. 
It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  class  of  the  population,  scarcely  a  neigh- 
bonrhood  in  Germany,  which,  affected  by  the  general  distress,  is  not  in  a  state 
of  discontent.      Every  one  wishes  for  change.     This  explains  how  it  was 
possible,  at  the  last  elections  for  the  Keichstiig, — as  in  Germany  every  man  of 
twenty-five  has  a  vote, — that  such  a  change  should  come  to  pass,  except  in  the 
Ultramontane  electoral  districts,  which  act  on  the  word  of  command  from  the 
clergy,  and  wliich  were  told  point-blank  that  the  Liberals  and  the  Cidturkampf 
were  to  blame  for  everything.     If  a  candidate  was  not  very  well-known  to  the 
electors,  but  agreed  with  their  political  views,  and  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  those  modifications  of  the  law  on  which,  according  to  the  prevailing  views, 
an  improvement  in  the  state  of  things  depended,  a  new  election  seldom  took 
*  place.   The  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  new  deputies  eighteen  months 
\  after  the  previous  election  affords  snfBcient  pro<:*f  of  this,     A  large  portion  of 
'the  electors  expected,  and  still  exi:>ects,  that  the  Reichstag  should  cure  every 
ill.     People  forget  that  a  political  state  of  things  like  that  existing  under  the 
German  Bundestag  from  18L>  to  18G6  cannot  come  to  an  end  without  great 
convulsions.     German   unity  since   1871,   not  only   under   the   Empire,   has 
demanded    changes    and    mea.?ures    on    many  points    deeply   affecting  the 
[inner  hfe  of  the  nation,  for  which  in   general  several  decades  are  required. 
Then  the  state  of  things  took  j>lace,  e^specially  in  the  years   1871   to  1874, 
when    the    milliards    received   from    France  produced   a   real   jmroxyam    in 
trade.     The  Government  of  the  whole  country  and  the  large  States,  espe- 
cially Prussia,  paid  back  their  State  loans  with  hot  haste,  and  compelled  the 
holders  of  State  securities,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  money, 
to  take  shares  in  conxniercial  undertakings,  whether  soimd  or  imsound.    There 
'Was   quit«  a  rage  for  getting    rich    by  means  of    high  dividends.      An  en- 
™rely  new  system  of    coinage  and  of  weights  and  measures,  a  complete 
change  in   the    system  of  the  issue   of   bank-notes,    &c,— all    this,  things 
which  were    necea«?ary   and  excellent    in    themselves,   conspired    to   cause 
b disturbance   when   the   crisis   set   in.      Instead  of  the  previous   importunity 
Isbout  the  development  of  the  Empire,  there  was  a  kmd  call  to  desist  from 
Ifnrther  legislation,  to  stand  still,  even  to  some  extent  to  retrace  our  steps. 
iPeople  now  see  nothing  but  mistakes  every whei-e.     If,  finally,  we  look  at  tne 
I  CV/f  i/r/rant/?/ which  the  Ultramontanes  tin-n  to  account  in  stir  ring  up  the  passions 
[)f  the  people,  and  the  ferment  in  the  Protestant  Church,  also  produced  by 
|»rtificial  methods,   we  have  a  picture  of   the  present  state  of  feeling  In 
» Germany.     Combined  with  the  good  qualities  and  aims,  always  to  be  found 
among  the  German  peoi>le,  we  have  satiety,  gloom,  ill-humour,  discourage- 
rJaent,  discontent,  disappointment,   self-interest,  egotisia,    particularist    ten- 
dencies.    Hitherto,  the  objects  of  and  means  em|>loyed  in  internal  policy  and 
egislation  have  necessarily  been  destructive,  and,  so  far  as  new  measures  are 
ncemed.  of  a  liberal  tendency ;  but  now  the  tendency  of  the  malcontents  is 
onservative,  and  as  regards  the  Liberals  reactionary.      There  are  no  more 
ltd  and  cogent  reasons  for  this  change  of  tendency  than  for  the  jieculiar 
'  conformation  of  parties.     In  many  largti  circles  they  want  no  more  innovations, 
and  desire  to  see  some  of  those  introduced  ab4:)lished.    The   most  striking 
proof   of   this  state  of  feeling  is  affonled  by  the  dowTifall  of  the  Party  of 
Frogress,  whose  cry  is  for  liberty  and  free  institutions.     Although  absolute 
Tee  trade  is  their  principle,  and  this  is  a  vital  question  in  the  Baltic  provmces, 
they  have  not  retained  a  single  seat  in  East  and  West   Prussia,  and  their 
numbers  are  so  reduced  as  to  be  doubled  by  each  of  the  Conservative  parties. 
We  are  not  of  opinion  that  things  will  soon  mend.    If  this  is  not  the  case, 
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neither  will  there  be  any  Improvement  nn  nne  point  from  which  onr  interna! 
calamities  have  to  snnie  extent  arisen  for  many  years  past.  We  allnde  to  the 
want  of  harmmitoiis  working  tietween  the  chief  factors  in  the  leg'islation  and 
in  the  adinini.stration,  Tacitus  says  (Gemiania,  chap,  xix.)  of  the  ancient 
Germans:  "Plasqneibi  boni  more,s  valeut  quam  alibi  bona^  leges/*  At  the 
pref^ent  time  in  many  cases,  the  good  administration  of  good  laws  is  wanting,. 
We  are  not  of  opuiion  that  in  Prussia,  and  therefore  in  the  Empire,  a  parlia- 
mentary ayst^m  of  goveniment  like  that  of  England  can  be  expected.  If  any 
one  expects  this  at  present  from  a  UohenXitllern  he  will  be  disappointed,  though 
no  one  could  possibly  adhere  more  loyally  to  the  constitution  tlian  the 
Emperor  William  has  always  done.  We  go  ftirther,  and  say  that  tlve  persoiial 
labours  of  the  Prussian  kings  are  a  benefit ;  the  well-being  of  the  country  to  a 
great  extent  depends  upon  them.  B^tit  practically  tlie  jX)sition  of  affairs  m 
peculiar.  The  Ministers  in  Prussia  are  morally  answerable  to  the  Landtag, 
and  when  the  debate  on  the  budgt^t  takes  place  every  year,  they  are  effectually 
reminded  of  it^  especially  by  the  Ul tramontanes.  The  Ministers  have  to 
carry  out  the  laws,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Crown  has  no  legal 
power  to  dispense  with  them»  unless  there  is  an  authorization  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  law  itself.  But  the  Ministers  are  also  personally  rert]x>iisible  to 
the  king,  and  this  is  as  ilrmly  adhered  to  as  in  the  days  of  al  ►solutism  before 
1848,  As  a  result  of  this  it  may  happen  any  day  that  a  Minister  may»  at  the 
ldng*s  command,  have  to  jastify  himself  to  Iiim  for  j)ure  adininistrative 
actSi  or  at  any  rate  to  report  upon  them.  l!ut  the  way  to  Court  i.s  not  only 
not  identical  with  a  formally  legal  course,  but  often  tends  in  quite  a  different 
direction.  It  is  incredilile  what  attempts  were  made  by  representations  to  the 
king^  and  complaints  laid  before  him.  to  prevent  the  law  of  July  4,  1875, 
relating  to  the  right  of  the  Old  Catholic  commwnitie.s  to  Church  property, 
from  being  carried  into  effect.  That  s«ch  a  state  of  things  is  obstiiictive  is 
beyond  all  question.  Can  any  one  maintain  that  the  position  of  a  Minister 
would  not  be  improved  if  bo  Itelonged  to  the  dominant  political  paily  ?  A 
Minister  who  is  not  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  members,  let  him  be 
ever  so  meritorions,  is  an  upjjer  servant  of  the  Crown.  But  the  subject  has 
another  aspect,  which  was  particularly  obvious  in  the  last  elections  fur  the 
Reichstag,  and  in  nearly  all  the  recent  Hiipplementary  elections  to  tho  Prussian 
Landtag.  The  masses  look  at  what  is  for  their  o"wti  advantage,  especially 
under  the  circumstances  we  have  described.  The  National  Liberal  party,  un- 
doubtedly through  the  fault  of  the  individuals  who  were  sunimone'd,  has  lost 
much  of  its  prestige,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  did  not  obtain  any  seats 
in  the  Govenunent.  (From  this  we  may  conclude  that  thoae  i>eople  have  been 
permitted  to  have  too  much  inHnence  who  cannot  forget  the  time  of  the  Prus- 
sian conflict  before  1866,  and  who  have  not  freed  themselves  from  the  mfluence 
of  a  few  persons  who  take  it  a^  a  matter  of  course  that  they  are  to  accept 
nothing  from  others,  but  that  all  must  bow  do^vn  to  their  doctrinaire  theories 
as  the  highest  wisdom.)  Nothing  is  more  fatal  than  to  let  the  right  moment 
slip.  Everybody  who  knows  anything  of  life  must  lie  aware  that  the  party  in 
power  c^*m  influence  the  general  elections  as  well  as  the  constituents,  except  in 
the  decidedly  Ultramontane  districts.  A  fkarty  wliich  has  nothing  to  offer  will 
not  maintain  a  lasting  influence  over  the  ma-^ses.  If  we  are  to  have  a  firm^ 
sound,  and  permanent  policy  in  Germany;  the  National  liberal  party  must  re- 
organize itself ;  it  must  learn  cle^irly  to  understand  w^hat  the  fieople  want,  and 
what  will  be  for  their  advantage;  must  cease  to  attach  importance  to  mere 
catchwords;  must  l.^ear  existing  circumstances  in  mind;  must  make  common 
cause  with  those  parties  which,  taken  altogether,  have  the  same  national  ends 
in  view,  the  Conservatives  \  and  as  the  reward  for  this  they  will  render  a 
majority  for  the  Goverament  possible,  and  will  demand  and  be  permitted  to 
have  a  po%verful  representation  both  in  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Prussian  Ministry,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  the  provinces  they 
represent,  Friedrich  von  Schlxte. 
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St-  Peter sburcj,  yovember  16,  1878. 


The  Af)iiAM*iliMittcin  of  fieiier*!  NeiwntK^r, 

LET  me  first  revert  to  the  tragedy  which  gave  iis  all  socli  a  shock,  Aa 
time  goes  on,  the  hope  of  discovering  and  punishing  General  Mej^eutzefs 
murderers  grows  less  and  less.  If  the  detectives  were  Dot  clever  enough 
to  cstch  them  when  the  traces  were  fresh,  what  chance  is  there  of  overtaking 
them  now  that  they  have  had  time  to  destroy  every  proof  of  their  c*>imectioti 
with  the  crime  ?  Indeed  the  horrible  deed  was  so  well  planned  from  the  begin- 
ning that  there  never  was  much  probability  of  its  authors  being  brought  to 
light.  Society,  after  trying  to  comfort  itself  with  false  rumours  about  their 
capture,  seeks  now  to  entertain  itself  with  new  versions  about  the  real  cause 
of  the  murder.  Though  the  revolutionists  do  not  deny  having  committed  the 
deed,  but  even  boast  of  it,  calling  it  an  act  of  jtfsticf,  there  are  people  who  do 
not  believe  their  statements,  and  attribute  the  crime  to  motives  of  personal 
revenge,  arising  in  quite  another  quarter. 

To  understand  this  complication,  one  must  remember  that  the  head  of  the 
poKoe,  besides  his  officiai  business,  has  a  secret  sphere  of  activity,  not  less 
unportant  than  his  public  oije.  He  is  tlie  supreme  judge  of  delicate  and 
scandalous  family  affairs,  since  whenever  the  parties  so  involved  wish  to  have 
the  matters  decided  without  their  being  made  public,  they  go  to  him.  He  has 
the  power  of  grafting  to  the  imhappy  wife  the  passport  which  her  husband 
refuses  her,  or  of  obhging  the  husband  to  allot  ner  a  yearly  allowance,  not* 
withstanding  that  she  declines  going  back  to  him.  He  interferes  in  similar 
ways  in  other  cases.  For  instance,  he  takes  proceedings  against  young  spend- 
thrifts whose  extravagance  threatens  to  ruin  their  parents ;  or  he  represses 
tha  disagreeable  creditors  who  dare  to  trouble  the  j^eace  of  useful  statesmen, 
and  so  on.  Such  doings  as  these,  which  have  a  strong  likeness  to  the 
method  of  ruling  adopt€*d  by  Haroun  ul  Rasbid,  who  ivent  disguised  among 
his  people  to  learn  their  tme  wants,  satisfy  one  of  the  parties,  but  they  displease 
the  other.  Along  with  the  obliged  and  benefited  persons,  one  must  natm*ally 
BLXpect  discontented  ones. 

Keasoning  on  these  grounds,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  bad  husbands 
whose  wife  obtained  Genera!  Mesentzefs  protection,  resented  such  an 
interference,  and  plotted  revenge.  The  statement  runs  that  he  !iad  contrived  a 
complete  scheme  for  making  a  fortune  by  taking  advantage  of  his  wife^s 
reluctance  to  live  ^vith  him,  a^^king  from  her  a  high  price  for  her  liberty.  This 
design  nothing  except  the  |X)wer  of  the  head  of  the  pohoe  could  have  pre- 
vented him  from  executing,  but  that  power  was  brought  into  play  agafasthim. 
May  it  not  be  possible,  it  is  aske*l,  that  such  a  man,  fnistrated  in  bis  scheme, 
resorted  to  violence  from  a  feelhig  of  revenge  ?  This  tale,  though  very 
incredible,  has  just  one  |iroof  to  support  it.  An  eye-witness  of  the  crime,  a 
gentleman  resiiling  in  the  street  where  it  took  place,  and  two  young  men,  who 
were  walking  at  that  moment  in  the  gartlen  of  the  Michael  Palace,  allege  that  the 
crimmals  had  the  appearance  of  men  l>elouging  to  the  upper  classes,  that  their 
dress,  their  air,  and  the  way  in  which  they  lounged  in  their  vehicle,  testified 
that  they  were  used  to  high  life,  and  could  not  be  humble  people  in  disguise* 
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Now  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionists  certainly  do  not  belon<^  to  elevated 
<!lrcles,  aud  it  is  difficuU  to  imagine  thut  fanatlca  capable  of  merely  politicjil  murder 
could  be  found  among  the  few  aristocratic  meud>ors  of  I  lie  community.  This 
one  circumstance  speaks  in  favour  of  those  avIio  look  for  the  foes  of  General 
Mesentzef  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere 
impressitiri  ]>n>duced  on  the  beliolders  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  real  fact,  at 
lea'^t  not  until  it  is  further  strengthened.  The  state  of  mental  agitation  into  wliich 
people  are  thrown  by  seeing  an  act  so  dreadful  as  assassination  is  not  favounilile 
to  a  cahn  estimate  of  its  particnlarfi,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the 
witnesses,  whose  first  ilioughts  naturally  would  be  divided  between  helping  the 
victim  and  pursuing  the  assassins,  had  the  kdsure  to  scnitinize  the  deportment 
and  manners  of  the  latter.  Besides,  an  act  of  private  revenge  would  scarcely 
have  been  so  cleverly  organized.  How  on  that  suppoaition  could  all  cabs 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  hired  aud  sent  far  away,  and  the  policemen  of 
the  quarter  be  in  their  turn  otherwise  employed  ?  This  could  not  be  done  by 
private  means!  So  far  then  there  is  no  ground  to  disbelieve  the  revolu- 
tionists, when  they  claim  the  shocking  act  as  their  own. 

Action  or**Tlie  Beil^,** 

Since  its  perpetration  the  party  have  refrained  from  fresh  deeds  of  Idood, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  show  themselves  increasingly  active  in  publishing 
their  pamphlets  and  proclamations.     All  the  endeavours  made  by  our  two] 
kinds  of  i>olice — the  public  and  the  secret — to  discover  the  authors  of  these ^ 
publications,  and  especially  to  find  the  print iug-officas  of  the  party,  have  been^ 
as  yet  in  vain.    This  m3'sterious  uuderliand  press  continues  flourishing  in  spite  of  j 
laws  aud  prohibitions,  and  attempts  at  detectiom     It  makes  use  of  the  penny ' 
post,  and  propagates  its  productions  nearly  as  freely  as  are  permitted  puljli- 
cations.     Thus,  immetliritely  after  General  Meseatzefs  death,  it  issued  a  pro-  ' 
clamation  entitled  '''  Death  for  Death/'  whicli  contained  what  purporte  t  to  bo  \ 
an  explanation  and  a  justification  of  the  act.     It  was  alleged  that  public^ 
opinion  con^pletely  erred  in  looking  on  it  as  a  political  murder — in  beUevingf  \ 
tliat  General  Mesentzef  wa^s  slain  only  for  being  the  head  of  the  police.    Thai 
revolutionary  party,  it  stated,  is  uot  so  wicked  as  that.     When  it  condemned  i 
a  man  to  death,  it  was  only  for  personal  guilt,  and  it  never  acted  unjastly-'l 
General  Mesentzef  had  been  guilty  of  cniel  and  illegal  proceedings  againstJ 
political  prisoners,  and  that  was  the  cause  why  he  was  executed.     But  if  t!i©  ( 
♦secret  judges  thought  fit  tn  choose  for  that  act  the  day  succeeding  the  execu- 
tion of  Kovalsky  at  Odessa,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  certainly  done  in  order  to] 
frighten  the  Government.      However,  in  spite  of  these  representations,  the 
supposed  victim  (Kovalsky)  was  really  a  criminal  who  had  deserved  bis  fate. 

Side  by  side  with  these  ex]>lanations,  the  *' Red"  party  go  on  vociferating  J 
against  Government  and  all  organized  societ3%  vowing  to  exterminate  every' 
supporter  of  the  actual  state  of  things.    Seeing  the  impossibility  of  getting  rid 
at  ouce  of  all   their  mnnberless   foes,  they  divide   the  latter  into  several*! 
categories,  which  are  to  be  attacked  one  after  the  otlier.     Among  those  put  i 
in  the  most  dangerous  category  are  included  the  liberal  and  honest  men  who-i 
are  truly  devoted  to  the  Goverament,  and  they  are  to  be  fought  first  of  all.  , 
Dishonest  ofTieiak  or  desiM:)ts  are  not  held  to  be  nearly  so  prejudicial   to  the! 
revolutionary  ainis  :    their  acts  foster  discontent  among  the  people,  and  soT 
increase  the  number  of  the  enemies  of  the  Goveiimient.     Further,  women  are 
declared  to  l>e  the  most  useful  auxiliaries^  being  more  enthusiastic  and  more 
capable  of  complete  devotion  to  a  lofty  idea  than  men.     For  this  reason,  tlie 
members  of  the  community  are  l>ound  to  employ  all  means  to  gain  more  female* 
adherents  to  their  organization. 

These  secretly-published  writings  do  not  fail  to  exercise  a  certain  influence 
over  the  public  mind,  strengtlicned  by  the  fact  that  they  circulate  in  spite 
of  strong  prohibition.  If  the  issue  of  them  were  allowed  or  even  tolerated 
people  wtRiId  attach  much  less  importance  to  thera,  viewing  them  as  among  the  1 
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oommoo  eccentricities  of  the  human  mind.     But  their  printmg  being  elevated 
to  the  rank  «»f  a  serious  crime,  liable  to  the  severest  f>enaltie«,  it  is  natural  that 
the  obstinacy  with  which  their  authors  defy  the  agents  of  power  should  seem 
to  be  a  proof  of  their  strength.    Seeing  that  the  Goveniment  is  v>owerle8S 
against  them,  utterly  failing  to  fiud  out  their  printing-office^  timorous  people  \ 
are  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  protect  them  against  the 
predicted  dangers,    Iq  this  way  tlie  threats  of  which  this  party  is  so  lavish  really 
frighten  a  great  noiirl:)er  of  the  readers  of  their  publications.    Ooe  may  see  this 
in  the  sort   of  rumours  that  keep  circulating  in  this  city,  though'  they  are  | 
mostly  told  as  jeft*ts.    For  instance,  one  frequently  hears  that  the  nevolutionistfi 
intend  to  blow  up  St,   Petersburg,   or  certain  p«c»rtions  of  it»  by  means   of 
dynamite,  which   pretended   chimney-sweepers   will  put  iuto  the  chiniDeys,  i 
When  such  tales   as  this  are  told  in  sotiety,  some  indeed  <»f   the  hearers  i 
profess  to  disl>eheve  and  to  laugh  at  them ;  but  others  do  not  coooeal  their  j 
ten*or,  and  confess  that  they  look  suspiciuu^ly  at  every  chimney-sweeper  who 
pisses  them  in  the  street  with  his  black  face,  seeking  to  discover  in  him  at  ] 
once  an  equally  black  design. 

Th?  Itnnt  Hir  the  .%ftfias»tiM. 

The  capture  of  the  murderers  \^■<^uld  certainly  calm  the  public  muid,  and  give 
us  more  faith  in  the  police  ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  to  liai>i>en  now.  The  rmvard 
of  &ftj  thousand  roubles  promised  by  a  liberal  patriot  to  the  discoverer  of  the 
criminals  has  been  of  no  avail,  only  giving  rise  to  misimderstandings  and 
number  of  droll  stories.  The  desire  to  gain  so  large  a  sum,  and  at  the  samel 
time  confer  a  real  benefit  on  the  State,  is  apt  to  mislead  the  siglit  and  confuse 
the  nnderst^nding ;  and  it  is  curious  how  often — especially  at  fir^t — striking 
likenesses  in  people  to  the  unknown  criminals  were  perceived,  and  the  police- 
duly  informed  of  the  discovery.  These  affairs  generally  terminated  either  by 
a  complaint  to  the  magistrate  on  the  part  c»f  the  siipi>osed  criminal,  or  by  a 
monetary  compromise  lietween  the  parties.  In  either  case,  the  clever  detective, 
instead  of  suddenly  growing  rich  and  honoured,  as  he  expected,  had  to  pay  a 
line  to  the  injured  person.  At  one  time»  when  the  chase  was  most  ardent,  some 
courage  was  required  for  a  man  to  mix  with  the  crowd  in  public  places  if  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  resemble,  in  the  .slightest  degree,  the  descriptiun  vt  the  mur- 
derers. It  was  especially  dangeroos  to  have  a  fair  complexion  along  with  black 
moustaches,  for  these  were  the  chief  marks  of  the  false  coachman,  who  drove- 
his  accomplices  so  swiftly  away  from  pursuit.  Such  a  combination  not  being 
\*eiy*  common  here,  the  private  detectives  paid  their  exclusive  attention  to  it. 

Moscow — where  patriotism  is  {dways    in  advance  of  public  feeling  in  Hs 
cold,  cosmopolitan  rival — did  not  faO  to  display  its  zeal  in  this  ca^e,  and  the  i 
hunt  there  for  the  assassins    had   a   more  animated  character  than  in  our 
northern  capital.    We  may,  as  a  specimen,  give  here  one  of  the  episodes 
of  which  Moscow  was  the  scene. 

A  Mr.  N^ ^,  occupied  day  and  night  thinking  and  dreaming  of  achieving 

this  heniic  capture,  met  one  day  in  a  restaurant  a  young  man  mihajipily 
endowed  with  fair  hair  and  dark  moustaches.  They  quickly  liecame  ac- 
uuair.ted,  drank  together  a  bottle  of  wme,  and  came  naturally  to  talk  about  the 

St.  Petersburg  drama.     During  the  conversation,  Mr,  N Itjoked  closer  at  his 

companion,  and  the  dark  moustaches  troubled  him.     •*  ilay  it  not  be  ht  / " 

Mr.  N asked  himself.     The  talk  grew  livelier,  and  as  it  did  so  the  sus- 

i)icions  became  stronger  and  stronger.  Fresh  bottles  of  wine  were  ordereil  in 
hopes  of  eliciting  the  truth  during  tlie  talk,  but  the  stranger  drank  and  disclosed 

nothing.     This  faOure  le<l  ^Ir.  N to  give  him  ani"ther  rendezvous  for  the 

next  day.  On  that  occasion  he  asked  some  friends  to  join  them,  and  judge  in- 
dependently if  his  suspicions  were  not  well  founded*  The  company  assembletl, 
looked  narrowly  at  the  guest,  and  felt  convinced  that  he  must  be  the  coachman. 

In  order  to  make  quite  sure,  Mr.  N bad  included   in  his  invitations  a 

disguised  policeman.    **  Well,'*  he  asked  the  latter  after  dinner,  *'  what  do  you 
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think?"  The  answer  was,  '*  I  tliiiik  biin  very  like  the  man/*  After  that,  the 
company  hired  a  carriage  and  went  to  take  a  drive  in  the  Park.  Here  tliey 
again  refreBhed  Ihernselves  at  a  public-houac.  Chi  their  return  to  the  restaurant 
they  threw  away  disguise,  and  said  to  their  conjiianion  pJainl^^  *'  You  are  the 
coat'hmaa ;  we  know  it t *'  Ttie  stranger,  aiiia^ed  at  such  an  accusation,  prc*k\*5ted 
that  they  were  mistaken.  But  Mr»  N kept  on  shouting,  "  To  the  police- 
station  I  to  the  station  !  "  The  stranger,  heiug  arrested  and  examined,  w^a8  found 
to  be  a  peaceful!  Bulgarian,  having  all  \\m  papers  in  order.  He  naturally  enough 
complained  of  the  wTong  that  had  been  done  him,  and  the  affair  had  to  be 
brought  before  a  judge,  where  it  ended  by  a  reconciliation  being  sumehow 
effected  between  the  parties. 

Tlie  GeiierAr»  Wiicce«*§«r. 

General  Mesentzef  having  been  murdered  in  yjerforming  his  duty,  everybody 
thought  that  it  would  not  l>e  eany  to  find  a  Huccet^stjr  to  him.  Several  candidates 
were  successively  designated  l\v  public  cjjinion,  it  being  each  time  rumoured 
that  the  proposals  had  met  with  a  refusal  It  is  hard  to  say  I)ow  far  such 
reports  were  true,  but,  a.s  the  clioice  Ihially  made  by  the  Em|x*ror  has 
gained  general  approval,  the  former  failures  are  not  to  be  regretted.  General 
fireuteln,  Tvho  now  occupies  the  ix>at  of  head  t>f  the  pohce,  is  kno\^Ti  as  a  man 
of  great  firmness  of  character,  aud  of  houesty  in  liis  opinions  lie  is  nearly 
sixty,  and  by  education  and  \^ews  belongs  to  the  old  military  schoul  of  the 
Em|)eror  Nicholas.  Obedience  to  superiors,  and  the  maintenance  of  military 
disciplioe,  are  the  first  and  the  most  inflexible  rules  of  his  conduct.  He  him- 
self never  discusses  orders,  doing  what  he  is  bidden,  and  not  even  staying  to 
reflect  upon  the  danger  he  may  pei soiially  incur  in  fulfilling  the  orrlers.  En- 
dowed with  the  valour  <.i{  a  true  soldier,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will  no  more 
fear  the  dagger  uf  the  revolutionists  than  trend >le  at  facing  a  foe  in  ojjen 
battle.  It  is  certain  that  the  sort  of  panic  which  is  takbg  liold  of  a  jiorlioii 
of  the  official  world  will  have  no  influence  upon  his  mmd.  His  past  life  is  in 
this  respect  a  guarantee  for  the  future. 

It  may  be  in  teres  tijig  to  give  some  particulars  of  Inm.     He  took  part,  being 
then  a  captain,  in  the  Hungarian  campaign  of  18411,  and  some  years  later  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  Crimea,     In  1863,  he  wa^  at  the  liead  of  the  troops 
stationed  near  Viliia,  and  coiitributeil  to  the  pacification  of  Poland.     In   1872 
he  was  named  head  of  the  military  at  Kief,  and  last  year  he  was  invested  with  I 
a  command  in  our   ai'my  in  Bulgaria.     These  appointments  have  familiarized  I 
him  wHtb  all  sorts  of  danger,  hardening  his  nerves  against  fear.     He  suits  | 
perfectly  I  he  first  requirements  of  tla?  new  functi<ins  which  are  now  devolved  ua  1 
bim,  but.  it  is  not  so  certain  that  he  will  understand  as   well  some   of   the  J 
political  and  more  delicate  matters.     To  manage  in  a  satisfactory  way  thej 
family  affairs  we  fl]X)ke  of  above,  with  other  business  of  the  same  kind,  requires] 
a  diijiomatic  tact  and  shrewdness  wliich  oijen-hearted  soldiers  seldom  ix)8se8a,| 
General  Drenteln  may  consequently  find  impediments  in  his  way  r^uite  new  tol 
him,  and  more  diflicult  to  conquer  than  either  Hungarians,  Poles,  or  Turks. 

The  first  consequence  of  the  terror  with  which  this  mui-Jer  struck  the 
Govurnment  was  tlie  speedy  enacting  of  rigorous  laws,  and  the  taking  of 
extrauidinary  measures*  Public  feeling  fully  sujiported  tlie  authorities;  nearly 
all  the  organs  of  the  press  pronouncing  themsehes  in  favour  of  the  utmost 
severit y , lUid  dcmai iding  the  ()enal ty  ( »f  death  against  poli t ical criminals.  Violence 
oii  om*  side  getierally  i  alls  forth  violence  on  the  other,  while,  as  everybody 
knows,  nothing  leads  so  swiftly  t^o  cruelly  as  fear.  Each  time  supreme  power 
fails  to  breakdown  op|)usiti4»n,  its  agents  attribute  the  failure  to  weakness,  and 
declare  that  the  penalties  are  not  severe  enough.  The  fact  seems  strange  to  an 
obser\'er,  but  it  is  umleniably  trne,  that  Governments  never  imagine  the  bare 
Iiossibility  of  their  having  themselves  been  too  exacting  ;  they  never  suppose 
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that  liberty  and  totecmtkxi  oould  oore  the  evUs  they  find  tbeoiseives  oonrntnu'^i 
with.  At  sioy  mte^  Russia  certainl j  shows  no  power  oi  domg^  tluft»  audi  b^Tuig 
onoe  entered  on  the  dark  path  of  rigoor.  there  is  *  *'  le  dunce  of  any 
stopping  short  ill  the  porsiiit of  it.    The  pftL>®ecution8  c>  IlatStDOW  carried 

on  so  longr.  nol  having  succeeded  in  destzoying-  the  movciai^iit«  the  Oavenuneot 
endeotly  think?  thai  it  has  not  eufficmtly  frightened  them,  and  believee  that 
their  growing  Uildness  can  only  be  checked  by  prochumiug  the  oertainty  of 
death  for  the  oSTence.  Imprisonment  and  Siberia  fail  to  inflnenoe, — what 
remains  then  but  to  try  mihtarf  eacecittions  ? 

Thus  a  new  law  has  been  lasaed^  according  to  which  all  political  Crimea 
[>nj{)anied  by  proceedinga  of  Tielence.  that  is^  attempts  to  murder  or  open 

^iifltstauce  to  authoritiea^  are  to  he  tried  before  eomt^-martial.  Smce  it«  pro* 
ckmation,  no  fieah  cases  have  arisen  to  which  it  coutd  be  applied,  and  its 
partisans  accordingly  see  in  this  circumstance  a  proof  of  its  emcaey.  They 
affirm  that  the  threat  alone  has  been  aofficient  to  preTent  new  crimes.  On  the 
contrary,  the  op|K>iients  of  violent  measures  argue  that  the  law  will  in  the  end 
have  no  effect  \rhate\^n  Acconling  to  their  view,  fanatics  who  are  ready  to 
«acntice  personal  fi^eedom  and  individual  careers  to  their  idea,  >^iU  not  shrink 
fnjm  incmring  the  risk  of  death.  We  have  just  seen  in  Germany  that  the 
capture  of  Ilt^ede^  and  the  fate  to  which  he  was  irrevocably  doomed*  did  not 
*irop  the  murderous  hand  of  Nobilin^.  The  same  perplexities  \\\\l  oa^ur  eveiy 
time  men  act  under  the  impulse  of  a  creed,  be  it  a  true  or  a  falfeie  one.  The  aim 
which  revohitiouists  and  Socialists  believe  they  have  in  view  is  the  gooil  of 
humanity,  and,  though  they  misunderstand  the  matter  completely,  using  the 
worst  means  p*issible  fun  such  an  end,  they  are  nevertheless  iK>s8eesed  of  the 
dogged  obstinacy  of  those  who  do  not  strive  exclnsivelv  for  personal  advantage. 
In  fact,  persecution  only  strengthens  their  faith,  whife  the  desiro  to  revenge 
the  suiferings  of  the  victims  among  them  embuldens  others  to  pursue  the  figlit. 
Wliat,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  the  State  to  let  its  foee  alone,  and  nllow  them 
lo  undermine  its  foundations  without  resistance?  The  Nihilists  will  accept 
BO  terms,  but  insist  on  subverting  the  whole  political  and  Si.»cial  onler  now 
4&xisting<    How  can  any  (Jovemment  be  mdiffei*cnt  to  them,  or  t^Uorale  their 

tilings  ?     These  questions  show  the  great  difficulties  of  the  case.     On  the  one 
persecution  only  fans  the  flame,  and  on  the  other  weakness  may  lend  to 

^Utter  ruin.  The  wisest  way  seems  to  be  a  middle  course  l^etween  the  two 
extremes.  A  strong  Government  ought  not  to  let  itself  be  influenced  by  fear, 
and  lose  its  presence  of  miruK  It  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  grave 
and  venial  offences^  not  treating  both  with  equal  severity,  or  reserving  rigour  for 
the  firsts  The  imdeserveJ  importance  attached  to  every  act  classed  under  the 
rubric  of  political  crimes  is  very  far  from  serving  the  time  interests  of  the  State. 
At  first  pohtical  culprits  were  taken  before  the  ordinary  courts,  but  were 
tried  without  a  jury.  Afterwards  these  cases  were  transferred  to  special  courts 
at  the  Senate,  but  the  latter  tribunals  als*j  failed  to  satisfy  tlie  Government. 
Despite  the  high  station  of  the  judges,  they  were  unable  to  coumiand  the 
deference  of  the  accused,  and,  in  the  course  of  last  winter,  most  unpleasant 
scandals  arose  in  the  Senate.  Some  of  the  culprits  bruught  before  it  refused 
to  gu  through  the  ceremony  of  trial,  declaring  that  it  was  only  a  pretence, 
their  cnjndemnation  being  resolved  ou  beforefiand.  They  greeted  the  vouerable 
Senators  witli  the  gi^ossest  insults,  and  when  the  police  were  called  to  hurry 
them  away,  they  offered  an  open  resistance,  engaging  in  actual  fight  in  the 
hall.     The  cuurt  was  at  a  loss  how  to  get  out  of  the  dilliculty.     At  last  it  was 

.decided  that  the  rebels  should  not  he  again  placed  at  the  bar,  and  acccjrdiugly 

\  tliey  were  adjudged,  in  their  absence,  gnil ty  o i  contumacy*  Ho w e v er,  1 1  le  Se u  ato 
feJt  disgusted  with  its  task,  and  asked  to  be  delivei-ed  from  such  a  duty.  Then, 
last  spring,  it  was  thought  best  to  create  sjjecial  courts  for  the  trial  t)f  political 
offenders,  choosing  the  judges  from  among  the  officials  of  a  lower  rank  ;  but 
Iwifore  the  nominees  had  time  to  enter  upon  their  functions,  tin?  disi^rders  at 
Odessa  followed,  and  the  murder  of  Mesentzef  induced  the  Government   to 
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change  its  mind  unco  more,  and  to  decide,  fioally,  to  submit  all  such  cases  to 
Courts-martiaL 

At  tlie  same  time,  the  Government  published  a  torching  appeal  to  sot'iety^ 
adjuring  the  public  to  secxmd  its  endeavours  to  secure  order  aud  lej^alitj.  Thi* 
communication,  which  was  inserted  in  The  ({[fkial  Messenger^  and  was  Cfipied 
thence  into  all  the  fjupers,  chietly  dwelt  on  the  patience  and  toleration  which  tt 
was  pretended  had  been  show^n  for  so  long  a  time  toward.n  tlmse  concerned  in 
the  criminal  revolutionary  propaganda,  luiding  tliat  that  patienre  was  now 
exhausted.  The  iltity  of  the  (jovernment,  it  waid,  was  now  tu  prosecute  and 
punish  the  disturbers  of  public  tran(|uillity,  and  this  it  declare*!  it  was  resolved 
to  do  unflincliingly  This  appeal  was  specially  addressed  tu  the  young  rising 
generation.  Government  hopes  that  our  youth  will  not  hsten  anymore  to  bad 
suggestions,  and  not  give  up  a  prosperous  career  for  the  pursuit  of  wicked  and 
unattainable  aims. 

Society  responded  to  the  appeal  by  sending  a  great  number  of  addresses  to 
the  Eirperor.  They  came  from  nearly  every  provincial  town  in  Kussia,  and 
represented  every  class.  They  invariably  contained  the  warmest  protestations^ 
of  fidelity  to  the  Crown,  and  expressed  the  strongest  indignation  against  the 
tiirtturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The  protestations,  though  in  their  form  some- 
what mooutonous  and  wearying,  expressed  truly  enough  tbe  state  of  tho 
national  feeling.  The  revolutionists  fiod  but  httle  sympathy  with  the  bulk 
of  the  peo|>le,  and  the  great  majority  decidedly  prefer  the  actual  rt'ipme  of 
tjenffffrmes^  with  all  its  bad  features,  to  the  one  the  Socialists  wish  to  introduce 
in  place  of  it, 

Tli«  :VI]|Ui»tt8  And   FAmlly  U^. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Nihilists  have  their  own  fiarticnlar  creed,  not  only 
as  bj  I  olitieal  matters,  but  also  as  to  social  and  family  life,  xlmong  other 
things,  they  reject  wholly  the  old- fash i mi ed  doctrine  of  conjugal  love  an<f 
lidelity,  declaring  that  love  is  free,  and  jealousy  a  bestial  feeling,  tmworthy  of 
inaD,  Some  3' ears  ago  this  thetny  wiis  put  in  the  foreground  of  their  propa- 
ganda, and  ihey  took  mfinite  pains  to  get  it  adopted  as  an  article  of  faith.  The 
journalists  as  well  as  the  novel-writers  of  their  school  were  continually 
expatiating  on  the  meanness  of  jealousy,  which  was  considered  by  them  as 
another  form  of  the  unworthy  love  of  property.  The  heroes  of  these  novels 
generally  renounced  their  wives  as  soon  as  the  latter  felt  inclinoil  to  give  them 
successors  in  the  marital  relation,  and  often  pushed  their  generosity  so  far  as  to 
feign  iVath  in  order  to  free  the  ladies.  In  short,  a  Nihilist  is  no  more  allowed 
to  hnjk  up"ni  his  wife  in  the  light  of  the  old  Churcli  beliefs  and  estabhshed: 
social  traditions,  than  he  is  permitted  tu  trust  in  God  and  hold  the  inmiortality 
of  the  soul.  These  two  sui>erstitions  are  deemed  destined  to  go  into  the  past 
band- n-hand,  and  neophytes  are  required  to  reject  them  both  at  once. 

Iliis  being  tlie  ideal  of  the  party^  it  is  worth  while  to  see  how"  far  practice  cor- 
responds to  principles,  and  w  hether  it  is  such  an  easy  thing  to  renounce  bestial 
feelings  in  order  to  become  "  a  man  "  in  the  sense  attached  to  the  word  by  the- 
lirogressive  party,  A  recent  trial  before  one  of  the  courts  throws  some  light 
on  this  question. 

The  tw^o  brothers  Enkouratofs^Dometi  and  Pimen — had  shown  from  their 
infancy  the  most  tender  frateraal  feeling.  The  one  eould  not  live  without  the 
other,  each  always  sharing  the  other's  joys  and  sorrows.  Belonging  by  birth  to 
the  gentry,  they  possessed,  if  not  a  large  fortune,  at  least  the  necessary  means 
of  easy  existence.  However^  %vhile  still  very  young,  they  were  taught  by  the^ 
w  ifes  of  the  revolutionary  agents  and  espoused  their  cause.  It  is  true  this  fact 
was  tnly  formally  proved  in  the  case  of  the  elder  brother,  Dometi,  but  there  i» 
little  Toubt  that  the  younger  shared  the  same  views.  Unless  it  had  been  so, 
the  great  harmony  Ijctween  them,  which  was  testified  to  by  all  the  witnessea^ 
cotild  not  have  existed.  True  to  one  part  of  their  doctrine,  Dometi  marrie<J 
a  plain  peasant  girl,  but  in  spite  of  the  other  prescriptions  he  loved  her  pas* 
eionately*    Unfortunately  the  tastes  of  the  brothers  accorded  tco  well  on  this 
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point,  for  Pimeri  fell  in  love  with  bia  sister-in-law.  If  he  had  not  professed  the 
I  fchilistic  creed  he  would  most  likely  have  thought  of  going  away  from  her 
[«ight  and  crushing  hi8  guilty  love,  but  as  it  was  he  did  not  dream  of  such  a 
course.     Why  should  he  ?     On  the  contrary,  he  went  on  living  under  the  saioe 
TOof  with  his  brother's  family,  all  the  time  never  hiding  his  feelings.     He  set 
I  llimself  to  conquer  his  aister-in-Iaw's  heart,  and,  not  admitting  any  rights  on 
.  the  part  of  her  husband,  he  pleaded  his  cause  without  seniple.     Dometi,  when  he 
[  4>ecame  aware  of  this,  was  so  far  consist eut  that  he  did  not  ask  his  brother 
to  leave  their  house.     Uis  wife  remained  attached  to  him  and  did  not  like 
FfmoL     She  told  her  hatband  the  persecutions  she  had  to  endure  from 
bis   brother,    but    though   he   pitied    ber,   he   did  nothing    to   relieve    her. 
I'This  sort  of  thing   went  on  for  years.     Pimen  did  not  check   hiniself   evten 
in  his  brother's  presence,  asking  him  with  desperate  prayers  to  give  up  his 
wife.     Dometi  alwa3's  answered  that  he  would  make  the  sacrifice  if  his  wife 
,  "really  prefer re^i  Pimen,  but,  if  that  was  not  the  case,  he  could  not  compel  her 
to  make  the  change.    The  most  curious  pirt  of  the  affair  is  that,  in  spite  of 
«Q  «och  scenes,  they  went  on  living  togi^thcr,  Dometi  allowing  the  mdieard'* 
of  pretensions  of  his  brother  as  a  natural  thing.    At  last  Pimen  required  that 
[  "the  wife  should  make  no  distinction  in  favour  of  her  husband,  but  treat  them 
both  as  brothers.     The  strange  couple  consented  to  this,  in  order  to  calm 
Pfliien*8  mental  disturbance.     But  the  concession  only  irritated  him  the  more, 
«zid  led  to  the  final  catastrophe     One  night    Do'meti  was  arou<«ed  from 
bis  sleep  by  the  desperate  screams  of  his  wife;  she  came  nmning  into  his  bed- 
room crying  out  that  Pimen  meant  to  murder  him.     The  latter  followed  on 
I  ber  heels,  hniking  so  fiercely  that  Dometi,  seizing  his  revolver,  fire*1  at  iiim 
before  he  well  knew  what  he  was  about.     The  shot  proved  to  l>e  fatal.    So 
8oon  as  that  was  ascertained  the  mihappy  Dometi  hastened  to  deliver  himself 
up  into  the  hands  of  justice.     The  case  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  the 
"verdict  of  Xot  guilty  brought  in  by  the  jury  was  greeted  with  general  appro* 
"  jiu    Hut  in  spite  of  that  verdict,  looking  at  the  case  from  the  moral  point 
Tiew,  the  accused  cannot  be  let  off  so  easily,    AVhy  did  he  let  thingfs  go 
far,  and  not  take  measures  to  cure  his  broker's  madness  ?     Jlis  answer 
[would  be  to  p<>int  to  the  Nihilistic  doctrine.     Hut  it  would  be  well  for  the 
f  yotmger  members  of  this  sect  to  look  more  closely  into  this  case»  and  let  it 
■^^nable  them  to  realize  the  practical  consequences  of  their  unnatural  principles^ 
Tbe  closest  friendship  joined  to  the  firmest  convictions  as  to  the  truth  of  those 
doctrines  was  jKiwerleas  to  cure  these  two  brothers  of  jealimsy.     This  feeling, 
teputed  by  the  Nibihstsas  inhuman,  asserted  itself  with  a  strength  whicb  broke 
down  every  artificial  barrier.    May  we  not  conjecture  that  it  will  always  be  so, 
snd  that  man*s  will  is  as  powerless  in  changing  moral  laws  as  physical  ones  f 

Posit  ion  of  fl'ofiirD  !■  BnsilA* 

If  the  activity  of  the  Nihilistic  j>arty  remained  without  visible  rasult,  it 
would  of  course  lie  easy  to  look  on  it  with  indifference.  rnfortunat*-ly  it  is 
not  80  inoffensive,  but  does  a  great  deal  of  positive  evil.  It  has  unmistakably 
frightened  the  (rovemment,  luid  so  put  a  stop  to  the  liberal  reforms  which 
are  still  so  much  required.  It  also  makes  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty. 
Take  as  an  example  the  question  of  the  e<iucation  and  career  of  women.  It  has 
been  mixed  up  with  Socialist  subversive  theories  till  the  majority  of  the  govern- 
ing class  do  nnt  see  any  difference  lietween  the  one  agitJition  and  the  other, 
ttid  put  them  in  the  same  boat.  Whenever  the  revolutionists  grow  more  than 
lUQaily  troublesome  one  is  sure  to  hear  of  a  new  impediment  being  put  in  the 
way  of  women  ;  while  any  concession  made  in  favour  of  the  Litter  always  coin- 
•ddea  with  more  peaceful  pohtical  periods.  It  is  easy  to  give  proofs  of  this. 
At  the  last  troubles  the  victims  were  the  female  doctors.  But  in  order  to 
understand  the  injustice  done  to  them  by  the  last  measure  affecting  their 
fights,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  some  particulars  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tiofi  and  position  generally  of  women  in  Russia, 
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It  is  not  generally  known  in  foreign  conntries  that  Kiissian  womeu  enjoy 
a  degree  of  civil  equfiltty  with  men,  holdmg  a  |>o.*^ition  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  sex  in  other  European  Slates*  Our  national  institutions,  it  .should 
be  rememliered,  did  not  fallow  a  course  of  gradual  developtnent,  but  |)roceeded 
by  leaps  from  one  stag'e,  and  often  from  one  t?xtreme»  to  another,  without  inter- 
mediate periods.  The  aljsohUo  po^ver  granted  to  the  monaix'h  euableil  him 
to  realize  iuimediately  the  I'efonn,'^  he  thought  ht  to  order.  Not  being  obliged 
ti>  consult  his  people's  wishes,  or  preparatively  to  influence  puldic  opinion,  he 
had  only  to  legi.'^late.  Peter  the  Great  may  l:>o  called  the  first  emancipator  of 
women.  He  set  them  free  from  the  confinement  in  which  they  had  Ixjfore 
lived,  not  being  allowed  to  see  miy  tiian  bitt  their  husbands,  tlieir  fatliers,  and 
t'rothers ;  he  also  ordered  them  to  put  on  Euro|>ean  dress,  and  ap[)6ar  in  public 
at  the  Imlls, called  a.«^ew<t/i'(\<,  which  heoiganizedat  St.  Peterst>urg  and  Sbiscow. 
This  ttkaze  causeii  much  discontent,  the  public  apijearance  of  women  being 
considered  no  less  a  sin  than  the  shaving  of  beanls  in  men*  However,  the 
Czar*s  orders  were  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  his  sul)jeets,  though  they 
gmmbled,  obeyed. 

This  first  atep  was  soon  followed  by  others.  After  the  Ozar*s  death,  a 
woinan,  Catherine  I.,  for  the  first  time  ascended  the  throne  of  liussia.  As  soon 
as  the  sceijtre  was  entrnsted  to  female  hands,  the  EmfireMses  naturally  thought 
of  l>ettering  the  condition  i>f  tlieir  sex.  Peter  the  Great's  own  daughter,  the 
Empress  Elizal>eth,  who  reigned  from  IT-tl  to  17t>l,  granted  to  them  civil 
nghts  eipiafling  those  of  men.  Since  tliat  time,  there  has  not  been  the  leaKt 
diffeixmce  made  liet\veen  the  sexes  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  property,  to 
legacies,  &c.  Girls  are  no  more  subjected  to  legal  guardianship  than  boys,  while 
hasbands  have  no  more  right  to  dispose  of  their  wives'  fortunes  tharr  the  latter 
have  to  dispose  of  their  husbands'  property,  A  woman's  possessions  are  held 
ipiite  as  independently  as  a  mans,  atid  when  she  marries  they  remain  tier  own 
as  heretofore.  For  selling  or  mortgaging,  the  husband  nnist  get  her  formal 
consent,  given  in  the  same  terms  to  him  as  to  a  total  stranger.  He  cannot 
receive  at  the  post-office  money  which  is  addressetl  to  her,  and»  indeed,  hiB 
signature  is  nowhere  accepted  in  lieu  of  hers.  In  one  word,  be  has  no  legal 
right  over  her  property,  and  she  tuay  do  with  it  whatever  she  pleases,  without 
at  all  .isking  his  consent.  After  her  death,  he  inherits  the  seventh  part  of  her 
estates,  and  the  fourth  of  liei'  pei'sonal  goods,  that  being  the  i)ro[iorlii)u  which 
falls  to  her  share  ^»f  his  property  if  she  survives  him. 

This  law  gave  rise  to  very  curious  cases  before  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  As  the  nobility  had  alone  the  right  to  possess s  peiisants,  when  a  girl  of 
the  nobility  married  a  tradesman,  though  she  did  not  lose  her  privilege*  she 
could  not  transfer  it  to  her  Imsband  and  her  children.  Her  husband  was  not 
allowed  to  manage  the  property,  or  to  exercise  any  authority  over  the  serfs  ; 
they  belongtxl  specially  to  his  wife,  and  after  her  death  the  village  was  sold 
again  to  a  nobleman. 

There  occurred  another  chiss  of  instances  still  more  strange.  Some  land- 
ladies married  their  own  serfs,  without  condescending  to  set  them  free;  when 
t!iey  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  their  husl»ands  it  was  still 
in  their  power  to  offer  them  as  military  recruits,  or  to  banish  them  to  Siliena. 
Such  occurn  aces  were  hut  exceptions,  which  did  not  represent  the  nonnal 
cotirse  of  fife,  hut  we  quote  them  in  order  to  illustrate  all  sides  of  the  quest ion> 
But  the  common  effect  of  the  independence  to  which  the  law  bad  elevated 
women  was  to  give  them  a  habit  of  reflecting  and  of  calculating,  and  generally 
to  develop  their  ability  for  laisine^s.  Being  free  to  dispose  of  their  fortune, 
they  learned  to  manage  it  without  always  relying  on  the  help  of  men, 
and  from  the  end  of  the  last  century  downwards  it  has  been  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  great  riches  amassed  by  women,  Not  only  did  they  attend  to 
their  lands  as  well  as  control  their  serfs,  but  they  sought  often  an  additi^>nal 
branch  of  revenue  in  the  establishment  of  manufactories.  Nearly  any  one 
here  could  easily  name  several  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  who  had  in  these 
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_  •'^  iMlofwMfB.  Tktj  15a  M  «|f^r<"ir 
laor  cU  iiij  I  ilffMi  of  uJlii tM«,  tat  ttej  tij  iu^  lad  ^  wxl  givM^coiK 
fHpigJy,  80  saraig'  i^rinltare  finaai  vlter  nn.  ^Wae  littdb  *"  '  * 
lo  tk»  oU  gengMiuu,  fldBnUed  dsriv  soff^don^  aigd  are  VMMe  to 
dncoaiBliooiaf  frmUUnr;  v^ldiis  tte Tonoti  wIit  tbqj csuniot obiaa  tlie 
nme  pnifits  ss  tb«ir  aio4b«rs  ud  gTaadiiiotbecs,  and  Vbj  Ibcj  find  the  vorU 
aadtj  cbang^  for  tbe  wtsme. 

It  ia  a  fact  deaerroig^  to  to  notieed,  tbat  in  the  historical  come  tt  eroata 
wcmam  m  Bnaeia  wat»  pot  in  pecagiagioti  of  dTil  n^lics  before  it  had  bain 
Ihooght  necesaarp  to  gtW  her  any  edncatioo.  In  this  vrar  it  came  to  paaa 
that  the  learnt  to  mana^  bomBS9  wilboiit  bariiig^  bad  any  school  leaaoiia, 
and  that  ma&j  of  the  renaricablj  praetical  female  manfl^r?  m  ihc>  bc^gtoitini^ 
of  our  cefitory  had  no  notion  whaterer  of  spelling  or  wrictng.  Ikit  fee  as  go 
Imtk  a  little  in  oor  retro^^ect. 

The  first  monarch  who  cared  to  farther  the  edncadoo  of  wonnai  was  Catherine 
the  Great.  She  founded  m  1764  the  s^-calkd  Convent  of  Smofai^^an  institution 
partmking  of  the  features  lioth  of  the  nnoDery  and  of  the  boardtD^-^«dKX)l.  Il 
contained  five  hundred  pcjfMb,  the  one  half  bekmra^  to  the  nobifity,  the  other 
to  the  hour^eoaie.  The  edocation  there  eJcteooSed  over  twelve  years;  the 
impils  eotexed  the  Institute  at  the  s^  of  nx  and  left  it  at  eighteen.  IHiring 
the  whole  time  they  were  entinely  -  nn  the  world,  sseeing  their  parents 

only  twice  a  week,  during  an  hour  :  r  rei^ptious,     Tho^  young  girJs 

were  specially  under  the  patronage  of  the  £iQpre$.s  and  though  in  her  treat- 
ment of  them  she  made  a  great  difference  tetween  the  two  dassen, — ^giving 
in  everything  a  mamfest  preference  to  the  nobles, — ^the  h&w^tMts  ooolii 
also  coant  on  her  protection- 
Later,  the  Empress  Marie  Theodorovna,  widow  of  Paul  1.,  devoted  her- 
self still  more  exclusively  to  the  same  object,  founding  several  other  insti- 
tutions of  this  kind  for  girts,  and  bequeathing  her  large  fortune  to  their 
support.  Those  are  the  funds  upon  which  they  chiefly  exist  up  to  the  present 
time,  their  administration  forming  the  special  Department  of  Female  Eduratitm, 
styled  the  Tenth  Section  of  the  Emperor's  Chancery. 

These  institutes  were  for  nearly  a  whole  century  the  only  schools  in  Russia 
for  girls.  maintaine<d  by  the  State.  The  parents  who  dkl  not  wish  to  part 
completely  with  their  daughters  for  many  years  (the  term  i»f  their  stay  was 
gradiially  reduced  fn:»m  twelve  years  to  nine  in  some  institutes^  and  even  lo 
six  in  some  otliers)  had  no  other  choice  open  to  them  than  to  send  them  to 
private  schools,  which  were  both  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  in  th*^  ihIhch- 
tional  results.  French,  music,  dancing,  and  department  ix*cupteil  the  fc»re- 
ground,  leaving  little  room  for  more  serious  studies,  and  fitting  the  pupils  only 
for  women  of  the  world. 

At  last,  in  the  year  18.>5,  the  Government  laid  a  fiolid  fumKlatiun  for  the 
secondary  e^iucation  of  girls  in  estAblishiug  the  prt»seiit  gyiuruisia,  1'he  initia- 
tive of  this  great  benefit  for  the  middle  classes  was  taken  by  the  present 
Empress,  who  wished  to  transfer  to  her  new  ei>nntry  the  IkTnian  (ia^^-J-chiMils^ 
which  she  had  seen  work  well  in  her  own  land  A  coniniittee  npjvointeil  tor  that 
purpose  began  by  acquainting  it.^elf  ollicially  with  those  schools  in  tioiimuiy, 
and  also  in  Switzerlund ;  and  after  making  i^evorul  iitodilirations  it  preHvnt4>d  a 
project,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Empress,  and  iminediatc'ly  tnirrieil  ont. 

Society  welcrimed  the  new  schools  with  great  joy  and  gratitndf.  In  the 
beginning  they  were  chiefly  usetl  by  the  middle  classes — thy  fftmili#*«  ln^long- 
ing  to  gcKxi  society  l>eing  afraid  at  fir«t  of  sending  their  daughters  mto  had 
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But  gradually  such  prejudices 


got  nd  of,  and  with  every  year 


company. 

the  gymnasia  coiujt  a  greater  Dmnber  of  ptipils  received  from  the  aristocracy. 
The  scbool'feea  being*  %^ery  small  (in  the  l>eg;inning  they  amounted  to  only 
forty  roubles  per  annum,  thon^^h  aince  Increased  to  sixty),  the  schools  are 
open  to  people  with  very  moderate  means,  and  there  \n  undoubte<lly  a  mixed 
class  sitting  on  the  benches.  But  as  the  conrse  of  studies  is  higher  and  more 
serious  tlian  in  other  establishments,  and  the  masters  tlie  best  to  be  had, 
parents  overlook  these  social  inconveniences.  Besides,  as  the  gynioa-sium  is 
only  a  day-Fchool,  with  vcr}'  little  time  given  for  recreation,  the  company  of 
fellow-pupils  cannot  exercis(f  a  moral  iufiuence  like  that  arising  in  boarding- 
srbools,  where  the  scholars  spend  togetlier  months  and  years.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  go  into  a  little  more  detail  on  this  subject,  as  nothing  is  known  of  it  in  England. 

The  gynmasiii  are  divided  into  seven  classes,  besides  a  preparati^ry  grade. 
To  be  admitted  into  the  seventh  the  pupil  must  be  able  to  read  and  \^Tite  not 
only  in  Russian,  but  also  in  French  and  German.  English  is  not  obligatory, 
but  optional.  Then  come  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
equations  of  the  first  degree ;  physics  and  natural  history,  and  the  arts  of 
dancing  and  drawing.  The  programme  of  the  higher  classes  includes  religion, 
which  an  orthodox  priest  teadies  to  his  fluck,  white  Catholic  and  Protestant 
clergymen  are  charged  with  the  same  offic^e  for  pnpils  belonging  to  their  con- 
fessions. An  examination  precedes  the  passage  from  each  class  to  the  next 
above  it,  and  the  pnpils  who  do  not  give  satisfactory  answers  go  back  for 
another  3^ear.  If  they  fail  tlie  second  time,  they  have  to  leave  the  gymnasiH. 
Those  wlio  finish  the  whole  range  of  stn<hes  receive  a  diploma,  wliieh  confers 
the  right  of  teaching  and  of  occupying  places  as  governesses,  that  is,  of  Ijeing 
damen  de  dasm  m  public  and  private  schools.  These  places,  though  poorly 
remunerated — the  salary  of  a  dame  (k  class f;  is  350  roubles  a  year^ — are  very 
nmch  songht  after.  It  is  considered  more  respectable  to  serve  the  State 
than  private  families,  and,  further,  the  diplomas  give  a  rigfit  to  a  pension  after 
twenty-five  years*  service.  Girls  educated  either  at  home  or  in  private  schools, 
who  wish  to  possess  the  same  rights  as  the  pujiilsof  the  gynniasia  and  the  insti- 
tutes, luust  submit  to  an  examination  established  by  the  State  for  the  purpose. 

The  diplomas,  liesides  opening  a  way  to  the  pehigogical  career,  are  also 
required  for  admittance  to  the  higher  schools,  which  take  the  place  so  far  of  the 
nniversity  studies  which  llnssian  women  are  so  ardently  striving  after  nowadays ; 
for  no  stwjTjer  was  their  8e< 'ond a ry  education  ]>ut  on  a  solid  foundation,  than  they 
began  claiming  the  benefit  of  a  supenor  cdunition.  At  first*  the  (hjvernment 
opened  to  tliem  the  doors  of  the  universities,  but  as  there  broke  t>ut  dis- 
liirbances  ammigst  the  stu<lents,  in  which  the  female  pupiln,  strange  to  say, 
played  a  jirominent  part,  this  favour  was  soon  withdrawn.  The  attempt  has 
never  si  nee  been  renewed.  Tlien  arose  the  question  of  founding  special  insti- 
tutions iij  their  behalf,  but  the  university,  which  is  their  ideni,  remains  still 
a  desideratum.  In  its  stead  there  exist  the  Pedfsgmjk  ch.^^f.\  forming  the 
complement  of  the  gj-nmasia  and  governed  by  the  same  administration.  The 
studies  there  last  two  years,  the  first  twelvemonth  being  devoted  to  theory 
and  the  second  chiefly  to  practice.  .Since  last  winter,  a  third  year  has  been 
added  to  the  programme,  and  the  studies  have  grown  more  severe,  A  pro- 
gy^mnasium  furnishes  the  pupils,  whom  the  future  governesses  teach  for  practice 
under  the  guidance  of  socially  appointed  prrjfessors.  They  are  obligt^d  to 
explain  and  defend  their  methiwls  in  a  conference  composed  of  the  ni asters  and 
tbe  direet orate  of  the  e^tablislnnent.  After  tenidnating  their  studies,  they  are 
generally  apjiointed  as  professors  in  the  ca]>ital  or  the  chief  towns  of  the 
provinces. 

However,  OS  all  these  schools  prepared  only  for  the  career  of  t each hig,  there 
remained!  still  a  great  number  of  girls  who,  feeling  no  incliiiati^m  drawing  them 
that  way,  wished  to  gain  their  breiwl  in  ot her  direettons.  Medicine  snou  became 
the  favourite  study  of  man}-,  and  ZtiHeh  was  the  promised  land  for  which  the 
neophytes  hanged.    Hie  great  success  obtained  by  our  first  female  doctor,  a 
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lady  named  Souslof,  who  lirilliantly  finished  her  studies  at  Zurich  and  forrod 
the  Russian  faculty  ti»  confer  u]>on  her  tlie  diploma  of  a  physician,  encouraged 
other  girls  to  follow  in  her  steps.  Unhappily,  revoliitiouary  emissaries  e.^^ta- 
blished  themselves  hi  Switzerland,  thinking  this  a  good  occasion  for  increasing 
the  numlier  of  their  adherents.  They  made  Zurich  a  centre  of  their  most  active 
propaganda.  Many  uf  the  ^irls  who  went  there  for  the  purpwse  of  study ing 
lad  not  mental  strengt!i  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  leaving  the  straight  path, 
and  were  caught  in  the  nets  of  the  jHilitical  agitators.  Instead  of  learning 
ecience  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  revolution,  and  many  led  a 
very  immoral  hfe.  At  last,  the  Government  grew  so  indignant  at  seeing  such 
a  great  numt»er  of  revolutionists  coming  from  Zurich^  that  it  prohibited  female 
students  from  going  tliere  any  more, — that  is,  it  declared  that  the  Zurich 
diplomas  wonld  not  any  longer  give  the  right  to  pass  the  complementary 
examinatiftn  in  Russia. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  institution,  supported  by  private  gifts,  had  Wen  founded 
at  St,  Petersburg.  A  section  for  m'omen  was  annexed  to  the  Medico -Chi  rurgical 
Academy,  the  Government  after  much  heaitatioQ  giving  its  sanction.  The 
course  of  studies  lasts  tive  years.  Before  the  first  set  of  scholars  had  Ontshed 
their  education,  the  war  declared  against  Turkey  demanded  extra  medical  ser- 
vice and  the  pupils  of  the  Aca'iemy  offered  themselves.  They  were  accepted 
find  ranked  und^T  the  !M  Cros-i^  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  numerous 
vrounded  officers  and  Si-ldiers,  these  female  doctors  proved  very  useful.  Last 
spring  the  upper  class  finally  [jassed  their  examinationfl,  but  the  diplomas  con- 
ferred on  them  did  not  fjnite  answer  their  expectations.  At  the  foundation  of 
the  institution,  the  Gnvemraent  did  not  state  precisely  the  rights  its  degree  was 
to  give,  promising  to  Avork  out  the  question  later.  Five  years  had  elapsed  with- 
out making  the  point  clear.  Were  the  students  to  be  placed  on  equal  terms 
T«Tth  men  havmg  finished  their  medical  studies,  or  would  they  have  only  the 
rank  of  qualifieti  accoucheurs  with  the  privilege  of  treating  clitldrcn  f  All  this 
was  left  undecided. 

While  the  question  remained  in  that  state,  provincial  assemblies  or  zeimtvoa 
fastened  to  engage  women  as  rural  doi^tors,  and  to  entrust  to  them  the  care 
of  ho-^pitttls.  Medical  assistance  had  always  been  scarce  in  tlie  provinces, 
esj>ecially  in  the  ^nllages,  but  after  the  nee'  !a  of  the  war  so  greatly  increased 
the  demand,  the  want  wm  felt  with  still  more  intensity.  The  h)cal  administra- 
lions  gladly  seized  the  opportunity.  The  new  physicians  seemed  to  acquit 
themselves  satisfactorily,  and  were  nctivcly  at  work  for  nearly  lialf  a  year, 
when  the  follies  and  the  crimes  of  fhe  revolntionists  occurred  unexpectedly 
Mid  threw  a  sliadow  on  them,  Stxin  after  the  murder  of  Mesentzef  there  was 
isaned  a  prohibition  forbidding  women  being  api>ointed  as  doctors,  and  ordering 
the  zenutvm  to  replace  them  by  men.  It  was  alleged  that  the  pupils  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  were  not  yet  in  possession  of  full  doctor-diplomas,  and 
that  this  question  must  be  solved  before  tliey  could  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  male  competitors. 

The  provincial  administrations,  among  which  that  of  Novgorod  played  the 
foremost  part,  received  the  announcement  with  astonishment,  and  show^ed  great 
displeasure-  They  were  satisfied  with  their  female  doctors,  and  did  not  know 
wdiere  to  find  substitutes  for  them.  They  energetically  protested  against  such 
an  onier.  liesieging  the  Gtjvernorof  Novgorod  as  well  as  other  ofiicials  with  their 
petitions.  The  Governor  refused  to  inteiiere.  Then  the  ztnistvos  recurred  to 
the  press,  and  poured  out  tlicir  claims  and  complaints  through  the  daily  pajiers. 

The  agitation  has  not  been  without  fruit.  A  committee  was  named  to 
coasider  the  matter.  After  a  long  debate,  it  decided  unanimously  as  follow^s  : — 
^* Though  the  right  of  women  to  practise  medicine  1ms  not  yet  been  recog- 
nized by  the  legislative  power,  the  committee,  acting  on  the  assurance  of  pro- 
fessors that  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  possess  all  the  knowledge  required  for 
the  me<hcal  profession,  will  entreat  the  Government  to  confer  on  them  those 
rights." 
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So  far  well,  but,  iin fortunately^  tbe  ultimate  decision  depends  on  the  doings 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  some  fresh  misdemeanour  on  their  part  may 
again  alter  matters.  Such  a  Ktate  of  things  ought  to  teach  prudence.  To 
obtain  peace,  concessions  nnist  l>e  made  on  both  sides,  and  the  young-  genera- 
tion ought  to  make  its  choice.  If  women  want  to  gain  new  rights,  to  study 
and  work  in  the  branches  hitherto  allotted  to  men  alone,  they  must  not  harass 
and  anger  the  Goverament  by  joiidng  its  foes.  If  they  prefer  revolutionary 
propagamla  and  secret  organizations,  it  is  quite  useless  to  ask  for  universities 
and  my  forth.     Running  after  two  liares  is  the  l*est  way  of  catching  none. 

The  Liberal^  aimI  the  liioveriitriifnt. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Liberals  are  placed  now  in  a  ven^  difficult  position 
in  Kussia.  As  spectators  of  the  dcspenite  battle  fought  !>y  the  Government 
against  the  revolutionists,  they  are  obliged  to  confess  that  neither  of  the  com* 
balants  is  in  the  right.  Both  sides  have  recourse  to  weapons  which  must  l>e 
deprecatc*d»  and  the  more  one  has  at  lieart  the  c^iuse  of  order  and  legality 
tbe  more  the  errors  committed  havo  to  be  deploi'ed.  Exasperated  by  the 
audacit}*  of  its  foes,  the  Goverament  admits  aot  the  slightest  difference  :  the 
least  attempt  at  criticism,  thotigh  made  in  a  friendly  spirit,  is  considered  a 
serious  offence,  and  speedily  punished. 

As  a  sj^ecimen  of  this  recrudescence  of  slernoess  we  may  quote  the 
interdiction  of  sale  to  which  The  Golos^  our  leading  daily  newspaper,  has 
again  hail  to  submit.  This  punishment  has  become  a  favourite  one  with  our 
oensrjrship,  and  is  readily  applied  on  eycry  occasion.  It  has  two  advantages  : 
first,  it  tells  directly  on  the  pe<:uniary  interests  of  the  editors,  which  is  the 
best  bridle  for  keeping  them  quiet ;  and  secondly^  the  reasons  for  it  do  not 
require  tolw^  publicly  explained,  which  is  %-ery  convenient  for  the  administration. 
Oflicial  warnings  and  the  suppression  of  newspaperg  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  oF  gromids,  and  the  articles  which  have  callefl  forth  such 
measures  must  be  specified.  The  interdiction  of  the  sale  of  single  copies  is  not 
subject  to  these  formalities.  The  central  censorship  has  the  right  to  apply  it 
whenever  it  thinks  fit,  leaving  people  to  wunder  at  the  cause,  and  to  try  and 
guess  which  of  the  articles  lately  inserted  !ias  provoketl  the  anger  of  the 
Government.  In  most  cases  the  readers  are  quite  at  a  loss,  and  often  contra- 
dictory rumours  are  spread  concerning  the  cause.  Personal  aggrievance  is  the 
first  motive  every  one  thinks  of,  Wlieu  the  penalty  was  infiicted  on  The  G0I03 
last  August,  no  one  knew  the  reason  of  it,  and  the  mystery  has  never  been 
cleared  up.  But  on  this  last  occasion  the  censorslu'p  deviated  from  its  ordinary 
course,  being  at  pains  to  explain  its  anger  and  to  mark  out  the  guilty  article. 
This  gives  us  the  means  of  judging  what  is  forbidden  in  its  eyes. 

The  article  is  one  which  treated  of  the  law  against  Sizfcialists  adopted  by  the 
Parliament  in  Germany,  and  puts  forwanl  some  general  views  which  would  be 
called  truisms  iu  other  countries.  It  expresses  itself  unfavourably  upon  the 
persecution  of  ideas,  saying  that  violence  never  can  conquer  them,  and  tliat  the 
police  ought  to  content  itself  with  repressing  acts,  leaving  thoughts  alone. 
It  adds  that  intolerance  of  ideas  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  uf  Sta-tes, 
quoting  as  an  instance  the  full  of  Napoletju  lll.s  Empire,  which  it  says 
was  as  much  the  result  of  the  revolutionary  elements  as  of  the  prowess 
of  the  German  armies. 

If  the  Government  forbids  remarks  of  this  kind  in  regard  to  othei"  comitrie8» 
what  is  to  he  inferred  ?  First  of  all,  we  must  supjxjse  that  they  have  been  re* 
garded  as  being  broad  hints  meant  to  apply  to  Russian  matters,  and  as  indirectly 
blammg  our  Grovernment.  Even  in  the  time  of  Nicholas  it  was  allowed  to 
write  about  foreign  affairs,  and  it  is  well  knosvn  how  the  pubficists  took  advan- 
tage  of  the  ])ermi8sion  for  treating  national  subjects  under  cover  of  foreign 
ones.  Nowatlays  this  childish  artifice  is  abandoned  as  derogatory  to  writers, 
and"  such  suspicions  as  these  seem  ridicidous.  But  admitting  even  that  there 
are  grounds  for  them,  and  that  the  writer  in  putting  forth  those  old  maxims 
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had  m  his  thoughts  Russia  more  than  Germany,  is  it  prudent  to  show  that  the 
Government  condesceod  to  read  between  the  lines  and  take  to  tli<»niselve8  j 
strictures  addressed  to  others  f  Moreover  to  persecute  or  to  impos;.'  silence  1 
upon  liberal  and  m«xlerate  views,  is  to  render  the  greatest  service  to  extreme 
ideas,  of  which  thosie  views  are  the  most  formidable  opponents.  Kevohit  ioniv^ts 
do  not  fear  violent  proceedings.  On  the  contraqr,  they  welcome  them  as  the 
best  means  of  fostering  discontent  and  urging  the  people  to  revolt.  What 
this  party  dreads  most  is  a  cabn  discussion  of  their  aims  and  ways  from  t  he 
liberal  point  of  view;  and  they  are  very  grateful  to  the  Goverument  for  a 
touchiness  which  delivers  them  from  such  an  ordeal.  One  cannot  help 
wondenng  at  the  blindness  of  tbijse  to  whom  they  owe  it. 

If  a  further  proof  is  needetj  to  show  the  reputation  of  cleverness  which  the 
revolutionists  have  acquired,  an  anecdote  circulating  throughout  the  city,  and 
given  out  as  perfectly  authentic,  will  afford  it. 

An  official  was  sent  to  one  of  our  southern  towns  on  a  mission  which  had 
some  reference  to  political  crimes  and  was  therefore  unpleasant  to  the  revo*  I 
lutionary  party.     Upon  his  arrival  he  received  several  imonymous  letters  ia  j 
which  he  was  warned  to  renounce  his  task,     Ilo  paid  no  attention  to  these! 
threats^  and  having  .sutx^essfully  ended  his  labours  returned  to  St,  Petersburg  J 
by  a  through  train  on  the  Khartow-Moscow  railway.     At  St.  Petersburg  hd  1 
learned  that  his  tnmk  had  disappeared.    The  a^'tits  of  the  company  excused  J 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  promising  to  in.^titute  an  active  search.    The'* 
lost  trunk  was  found  the  next  day,  and  at  once  returned  to  its  owner.     It  had, 
apparently,  been  left  by  error  at  one  of  the  internietliate  stations,  but  it  was  quite 
safe,  the  lock  not  being  injured.    The  gentleman  iipeneil  it,  and  fmmtl  in  it  all  j 
his  things — except  the  pajx^rs  re<inire*1  for  drawing  up  his  re|>ort.      They 
had  disappeared,  mid,  instead,  there  was  a  note,  to  the  following  effect :  **  You  I 
have  disobeyed  our  orders,  but,  as  you  have  done  us  no  serious  harm,  we 
only  inflict  on  you  a  light  pennlty  in  depriving  you  of  the  raatenals  for  your 
report." 

I  am  far  from  vouching  for  the  truth  of  this  tale,  though  it  meets  with 
much  credence  in  society  ;  I  tut  even  supposing  it  to  be  a  fiction,  does  it  not 
show  the  high  opinion  |)reval^t  among  us  regarding  the  ramilicationa  of  the 
Radical  party  ?  Their  numbers  and  their  close  organization  are  now  accepted 
as  matters  of  fact,  and  people  generally  suppose  that  the  purty  has  accuni[>lices 
everywhere,  as  well  in  the  public  administration  as  in  private  circles.  If 
only  the  half  of  these  suspicions  are  well  gmunded,  is  this  the  time  for  perse- 
cuting and  dreading  Lilx^ral  ideas?  Would  it  not  he  wiser  to  ask  all  to  join 
together  in  fighting  the  common  foe  than  to  engage  in  angering  the  most 
faithful  defenders  of  order  ?  Unft>rtunalely  governments  do  not,  any  more 
than  individuals,  always  adopt  the  wisest  course,  and  that  is  the  cause  of 
many  disasters  which  they  have  to  deplore  when  it  ia  too  late, 

T.  S. 
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I.— HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  EAST. 

(Under  the  Direction  (•/  Professor  B.  H.  Paxjier,  M.A.) 

* 

^WT7 EST  and  Ead  (Caasell,  Fetter,  &  Galpin)  is  a  narrattvo  of  a  tour  through 
¥w       Europe  and  the  Holj  Laud*     The  routes  taken  is  that  advertiaed  by  Messrs, 
Cook  and  other  touriat  agents,  and  the  information  ia  a  guide*l>ook,  not 
I  imre  and  simple,  hut  interlarded  with  poetic  or  Soriptural  quotations  and  such 
thrilling  perBonal  incidents  as  the  following — all  04TCurring  on  one  pa^  :—**  We  saw 
a  large  snake  sunning  itself  in  the  g^rass  ;  '  **  We  lunchcdunder  a  spleiidid  lemon- 
tree,**    '*  In  the  garden  lay  a  dead  jaekal  which  at  the  first  hlush  (9vc)  I  took  to  be 
a  fox/*     The  author  signs  himself  ''  Rich  in  Peace,*'  and  the  volume  is  evidentlj  a 
fii"st  attempt  at  book-making.     We  hope  that  he  will  not  be  again  tempted  to  enter 
into  competition  with  Jlurray's  or  Baedeker's  Hilndbooka,  which  are  much  more 
interesting  and  far  more  useful  works. 

Miss  Seguin*e  TP'tif/irji  in  Algiers  (London :  Daldj,  Ishister,  &  C'o.)  is  a  hook  of  verj 
different  ouality,  though  professing  to  he  a  sequel  to  or  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
guide- boot.  It  is  in  fact  a  pleasantly  written  and  complete  account  of  the  history 
ajid  general  cliiuaot eristics  of  the  town  of  Algiei^  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  a 
•rast  amount  of  collatenil  tnattcr.  The  author  has  made  good  use  of  the  works  of 
«ther  writers,  especially  Fi^ench,  fairly  acknowletlging  the  sources  from  which  she 
hsL&  dra^^  n  her  information,  and  supplementing  their  statements  by  the  results  of 
keen  personal  obsei-vation.  As  a  winter  residence  for  invalids,  especially  for  those 
affected  with  pulmonary  and  rheumatie  complaints,  Algiers  holds  a  high  rank,  as 
the  statistics  given  in  the  i>pening  chapter  prove.  How  to  get  there^  and  what  to  do 
when  there,  occupy  the  next  three  cliapters,  after  which  we  come  to  the  more 
^uerally  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  the  history  of  the  town  and  country 
itself.  The  earlier  ^mrts  of  this  history — the  founding  of  Carthatje.  the  Roman 
Conouest,  the  mountainous  kingdoms,  the  Libyan  Chnatian  Churches,  and,  later, 

Ion^  the  Arab  Invjisirju^are  to  a  certain  extent  comnionplaces ;  hut  the  account 
here  given  of  Algeriue  piracy  and  Christian  slavery  in  Algiers  will  be  new  to  the 


makirity  of  readers.  1  he  extent  to  which  these  Mussulman  niffians  held  the  whole 
■of  Europe  in  terror  for  nearly  five  liundred  years  may  tie  judged  from  the  fact 

-"  that  there  were  at  one  time  forty  thousand  Christians  in  slavery  in  Algiers,  all  prizes 
-captured  ia  piratical  eacpeditiuns  ;  that  the  pirate  fleet  conflicted  of  three  thousand  sail; 
that  during  one  space  of  six  years,  from  1G74  to  IG'^O,  three  huadrcfl  and  fifty  Kngllah 
Ahips  alone  were  seized  bj*  the  Algerines,  and  no  les:3  than  six  thousand  EngLtah  aubjects 
«o)d  into  slavery,  or  ransomed  only  at  exorbitant  prices ;  when  we  himr  that  some  of  these 
nnfortunate  persons  languisht^  for  scores  of  years  in  their  mieerahle  captivity,  subjected 
to  the  most  cruel  treatment,  sufferiag  hardships  inconeeivahlej  starvation,  and  blows ; 
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wKen  we  find  th^t  funongst  tlie  number  of  tbese  tmkappy  al&T€8  were  many  men  of  mnk 
and  infiifeence^  and  of  aJl  the  nations  in  Europe  ;  when  we  rnnniflr^htit  the  insult  and^  1 
mjniy  thos  suffered  bj  Cbmtendom  were  inflicted  by  a  small  and  sfitfii-barbai^>us  stater 
witliout  revenue  saTe  what  waa  taken  in  pitatical  enterpriae,  possessing  but  a  handful 
ol  troops,  and  they  foreif^  ntiroflfiiaries." 

Spain  seems  to  have  made  the  most  att^empts  to  break  up  the  nest  of  Corsairs^  but 
nsimllywith  unfortunate  resulta,  and  the  glorv  of  releasing  Europe  from  the 
ten-onsm  of  the  pirates  was  rea^rred  for  Great  Britjun.  On  Uie  27th  of  August » 
1816,  Lord  Exmouth,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  fleet  of  fire  ships  of  the  line  and 
some  smaller  eunboata,  burnt  the  Algerine  fleet  together  with  the  arsenal  an(J 
storehouse,  and  obtained  the  surrender  of  all  the  Onristiaii  slaTes  and  the  flnal 
abolition  of  Christian  slavery  in  the  State.  BeooTering  from  their  defeat,  the- 
Algerines  soon  commenced  their  old  insolent  and  lawless  behaviour,  and  actuaUy 
succeeded  in  exacting  tribute  from  several  Chriatian  States ^  France  among  the 
number;  but  an  unwaiTautable  insult  Uy  the  Fi*ench  consul  at  length  roused  that 
nation  to  arms,  and  on  the  3rd  July,  1830,  Alj^icrs  finally  fell  into  tbeir  possession^ 
the  stUTOundm^  Beys  sending  in  their  submission  immediately  afterwards.  The 
book  also  contains  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  French  occupation,  and  an  interesting^ 
account  of  the  career  of  Abd-el-Kader. 


Fergn^scnis  Temples  of  the  Jews  (Johu  Murray). — It  is  now  thirty-one  years  since 
Mr,  Fergusson  fii-at  broached  his  theory  of  the  site  of  Herod's  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  aa  foUows  r 
Tbe  *•  I>ome  of  the  Rock,"  the  edifice  auppoeed  by  tradition  to  cover  the  site  of  ' 
the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Jewish  temple,  is  rtilly  a  building  of  the  time  of 
Constantine  :  ergo  it  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  raised  by  tbat  monarchy 
and  not  the  temple  at  all :  ergo  the  cave  under  tbe  rock  is  the  Tomb  of  our  Lord : 
ergo,  aa  tombs  were  ontaide  the  city,  this  is  outside  the  walls  :  ergo^  the  temple 
must  be  pushed  to  the  south-west  comer :  ergo  the  hill  is  Mount  Zion.  This  theory 
has  had  the  advantage  of  being  adopted  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  as  if 
proved  beyond  doubt.  In  all  tms  length  of  time,  however,  Mr.  FerjfiiBaon  h&ff 
made  no  converts,  and  the  only  important  architectural  authorities  who  haTd 
written  on  the  subject,  Count  de  Togue  and  Professor  WiDis,  entirely  disagree' 
with  him.  There  are  no  less  than  siit4?en  proposed  restorations  of  JerusaJem, 
but  only  three,  Fergtisson,  Thrupp,.  and  Lewin,  place  the  Temple  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  Harem  area. 

The  objections  t*>  Mr.  Fergusaon's  topography  remain  precisely  the  same  now 
as  they  were  when  they  were  stated  thirty  years  ago  by  Catterwood,  Bartlett, 
Williams,  and  others,  particularly  the  following ; 

1.  The  sacred  cave  or  excavation  imder  the  Sakhra,  if  it  b(3  a  tomb,  ia  a  separate 
and  isolated  one,  and  does  not  form  one  of  a  number  or  system  of  tombs,  such  as 
other  known  Jewish  places  of  sepulture  are,  and  such  as  the  tomb  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been  lately  prtDved  to  be. 

2.  The  rock  itself  is  identified  by  tbe  author  with  Mount  Zion,  which  he  then 
places  outside  the  city  walls.  The  notion  of  Mount  Zion  beink'  outsiiU  the  city 
must  be  somewhat  startline  even  to  a  student  whose  ideoa  of  Jerusalem  topo- 
graphy are  derived  merely  m>m  Sunday  School  leasons. 

3.  And  this  is  perhaps  aa  conclusive  as  any,  from  a  common-aenae  ptiint  of 
view.  Mr,  Fergusson  asks  us  to  believe  that  while  Solomon  had  a  compftratively 
li?vel  area  on  which  to  build  his  temple^  he  chose  either  to  pla.oe  it  in  a  hole  or  to 
build  up  arches  to  set  it  upon. 

4.  That  we  must  believe  that  the  church  erected  by  Constantine,  aft«r  being 
burned,  pulled  down^  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  &o  many  times,  presents  n<jw  exactly 
the  same  features  as  at  first. 

5.  Constantine,  in  fact,  never  built  a  church  over  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  all ;  he  only  adorned  the  existing  structure  with  columns,  kc.^  and  placed  a  large 
church  to  Uie  east  of  it. 

To  these  very  weighty  objections,  not  one  of  which  Mi\  Fergusson  answers 
satisfactorily  in  his  new  book,  we  may  add  certain  othei's  furnished  by  Major 
Warren's  recent  work.  Warren  entirely  failed  to  discover  any  traces  of  the 
c&stexii  waU  supposed  by  Fergusson  to  exist,  although  he  carefully  searched  for 
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them.  He  ma'le  a  contour  map  oi  the  Hai'em  ai'ca  which  ekows  thai  the  hill  has 
a  slope  of  one  inl^e ,-  Mi'.  Fer^usson  discoui^teoualy  dismisses  these  as  **  imag-marj 
contam'8,"  hut  a  glatxee  at  Miijor  Warren's  map  will  prove  that  it  representa  the 
real  contour  of  the  rock,  and  proves  Mr.  Fereusson's  hyix»thctical  siU^  to  be  a 
depression  if  not  a  hole.  Another  result  of  Majtir  Warren's  long  and  careful 
investigations  is  to  prove  the  eastern  side  of  the  area  to  be  the  most  ancient 
structure,  and  the  south-west  comer^ — Mr.  Ft^j"gusson*e  original  temple— to  he  a 
comparative!  J  mod  era  erection. 

The  Phu:!iiiciaii  maBoii  marks  found  by  Warren  on  the  stones,  evidently  m  siiit,  at  a 
depth  of  80  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and  outside  the  limits  of  Fergtiason's  site, 
would  also  seem  a  formidable  argument  against  the  latter *8  theories.  The  arcbee 
and  substructures  foimd  hy  WaiTen  on  the  north  side  of  the  platform,  and  which 
in  all  prohtibility  form  part  of  the  north  cloister^  ai-e  assumed  by  Mr,  Fer|»nsson, 
without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  to  be  part  of  Constantine's  church  of  the  Anastasia. 
The  suhstnietui'es  calletl  Sidomon's  stables,  too,  which  were  supposed  tc*  Ijo  very 
ancient,  are  acknowdedged  t^>  he  too  weak  for  the  support  of  a  mass  of  buildings,  and 
to  these  the  author  triumphantly  appeals  as  piv>ofs  that  the  temple  platform  oould 
not  have  Ijoen  I'aised  above  them.  These  Major  WaiTea  has  demonstrated  to  be 
m odern  recoust ructions . 

The  great  fact»  however,  to  which  Mr.  Fergusson  appeals  is  that  the  Dome  ol 
the  Rock  itself  has  the  character  of  a  Christian  building  of  the  time  of  Constantine, 
and  therefore,  he  argues,  cannot  be  the  building  erected  hy  an  Ai'ah  Caliph  over 
the  traditional  aite  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary,  hut  must  be  that  erected  by  Constan- 
tLne  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  i.e.,  the  church  of  the  Anaatasis,  In  this  argument 
one  most  importMit  factor  is  omitted  ;  the  early  Arab  Caliphs  had  no  art.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  Arab  art,  and  never  has  been !  When  the  rude  conquerors 
had  founded  an  empire,  they  were  compelled  to  c;ill  in  Byzantitie  and  Persian  aid : 
the  aduiiniatration  of  the  empire  was  Greek,  and  the  very  official  language  for 
some  time  Greek.  As  for  their  architecture,  it  was  Byzantine,  due  to  Byzantine 
architects  in  the  Christian  countries,  as  in  Palestine  and  Persia,  where  Persian 
influence  dominated  as  Lu  Bagdad.  To  cite  no  more  instances,  there  are  the  niins 
of  an  early  mosijue  at  Eas  el  Ain  in  Ccelo-Syriaf  with  an  inscription  still  le^ble 
recording  its  eiYctiou  hy  a  Byzantine  Greek  architect.  Abd  ul  Melik,  the  Imdder 
of  the  "Borne  rtf  the  Rock,**  accf>rding  to  all  historic  testimony,  mast  have 
employed  Byzantine  ai-chitects,  as  Persian  architects  were  out  of  reach,  and  Arab 
arcnitects  did  not  exist.  The  octagonal  chapel,  such  as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is,  wag 
a  favourite  style  (4  edifice  at  the  time  :  what  more  uatuiul  than  that  it  should  have 
been  ado|>ted  ?  Mejir  ed  Din,  in  describing  very  minutely  the  process  of  the  erec- 
tloiit  diBtmctly  states  that  the  building  was  erected  on  the  flan  of  a  small  Hhriine 
covering  the  Iradit tonal  ftite  of  the  hulgment'Scot  of  David.,  one  of  the  Byzantine 
shrines  which  had  probably  escaped  destruction,  and  which  Abd  ul  Melik's  clerk  of 
the  works  used  as  an  office.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  a  gi*eat  qimntity  of  the 
debtU  of  the  former  Christian  edilices  of  the  city  were  available  for  building  pur- 

Ces,  and  would  no  doubt  be  used.     To  say  that  because  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
rs  trjices  of  Constantine^s  style,  it  must  necessarily  be  of  C  ons  tan  tine 's  time,  is 
to  say  the  least  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Fergueson  avers  that  histi^ry  bears  out  his  theory.  Let  us  tcsst  this  state- 
ment by  reference  to  a  single  page  of  historical  extracts  (from  those  collected 
and  published  by  the  Palestine  Exphiration  Fimd  in  theii*  Quarterly  State* 
ment  for  January,  1878)  on  the  position  of  Sion  in  the  fomrth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
centuries. 

1.  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  says  in  bad  Latin : — '*  After  leaving  the  Palace  of 
David  ...  in  oi'der  that  you  may  get  out  of  the  wall  fi*om  Sion,  as  you  go 
tow*ardB  the  Neapolitan  gate  (i.e.»  the  gate  of  Neapolis),  on  the  right  hand  .  .  , 
are  the  walla  of  Pilate's  Pnetonum  ;  on  ike  left  1$  ilu*  hill  of  Qohjotha.^* 

2.  Eucherins  says : — ■"'  The  city  is  shaped  nearly  circular.  .  .  .  Sion  com- 
mands the  city  like  a  citadel  .  ,  .  **  (this  woula  never  have  been  said  of  Mount 
Moriah,  which  is  considerablv  lower  than  Sion). 

3.  The  Onomasticon  says  that  the  sepulchre  is  on  the  north  of  Sion. 

All  this  testimony  is  fatal  to  Mr.  Fergusson"  s  theory,  which  must  of  neceamtj 
fall  to  the  ^"ound  if  Sion  is  where  tradition  nuw  places  it. 

The  testimony  of  the  Ai'ab  historians  is  alsc*  very  precise;  and  if  we  accept  the 
tbeorj  here  adTaiioed,  we  must  pronounce  their  accounts  deliberate  falsehoods. 
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If,  as  the  author  asserts,  the  site  of  tbc  Holy  Sepulchre  was  deliberateljr  changed 
from  the  Sakhra  to  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  implies  a  widely- 
tamified  conspiracy  of  Chris  tians  and  Saracens,  in  vol  Ting  the  collusion  of  priests, 
monks,  and  evesi  Jewish  pilgriias— ^  collusion  kept  up  at  least  as  long  as  the 
linilding  of  the  sham  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 

In  short,  Mr.  F^^nsson  asks  us  to  believe  that  a  tradition  nnanimoaslT  given 
hj  Jews  of  all  schools.  Christians  of  every  sect,  sjid  Mohammedans  ol  every 
denomination,  is  worthless. 


Tent  Work  in,  Palestine  is  the  first  outcome,  if  we  except  the  Reports 
pnblished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Falestino  Exploration  Fund,  of  the  survey  of 
Western  Palestine. .  Tbat  such  a  btxjk  would  be  published  was,  of  course,  oertiua. 
Keither  the  committee  nor  Lieutenant  Conder  were  likely  to  lose  an  opportunity  of 
showing  in  a  popular  narrative  the  nature  of  the  work  on  which  so  much  time  and 
money  have  been  spent  It  is  only  the  nature  of  the  work  which  is  here  shown  ; 
the  work  itself,  the  great  map,  the  reduced  map,  the  enormous  l>ulk  of  seientifie 
notes  and  memoirs,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and  wiU  be  given  to  the  world 
later  on.  The  absence  of  these  makes  it  impossible  to  criticize^  with  the  fulness 
which  their  importance  deserves,  Lieutenant  Conder 's  conclusions,  some  of  which 
seem  ingenious,  some  probable,  and  a  few  far-fetched.  We  may,  however,  state 
at  once  tbat  the  general  result  of  the  survey,  a  most  important  and  happy  result, 
la  to  show  the  minute  ^eogi-aphieal  accuracy  of  every  part  of  the  Bible,  This 
eeems  at  last  to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt.  That  oldest  of  Doomsday  books, 
called  after  Joshtm,  is,  topographically,  rescued  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  consign  it  to  the  limbo  of  old-world  traditions,  and  becomes  a  geographical 
authority.  The  lost  tt^wns  whose  names  occur  once  for  all  in  the  lists  of  Joshua, 
reappear  in  the  ArAl>ic  name  lists  of  the  survey.  Such  shadowy  places  as  the  Rock 
Etam,  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  Gilgal,  Bethabara,  and  others  Wing  considered  past 
l<x>king  for  aire  foxmd.  In  the  unchanging  East,  where  nothing  ever  is  forgotten, 
the  old  towns  have  retained  theii'  names.  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  when  the  map  is  published  and  the  name  lietg  acoe«sible,  every  town  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  in  Josephiis,  or  the  Talmud,  will  be  recovered. 

Tbis  is  great  gain  by  itself:  gain  more  than  enough  to  justify  the  committee 
of  the  society  for  the  ex|>enditure  they  have  sanctioned  ;  but  there  is  far  more  thtin 
this.  The  book  is  full  of  interest.  Thei'e  ai^e  chaptei^s  on  Samaritans,  in  which 
the  author,  who  is  always  full  of  ideas,  defends  their  own  statement  that  they  are 
no  other  than  descendants  of  the  Jews,  bringing  forward  arguments  which  are 
ingenious  if  not  conelueive.  But,  indeed,  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  question- 
'  ing  the  Samaritan  ti-adition.  No  one  has  ever  seen  a  Samaritan  without  acquiring 
the  conviction  that  he  is  a  Jew  by  fkseent.  There  are  chapters  on  the  native 
customs  of  the  fellahin,  on  those  of  the  Beduwin ;  on  various  districts  of  the 
country;  on  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  country;  and  on 
JeruBalem.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  descriptions  of  scenery  which  are  perfectly 
delightful.  Bean  Stanley,  in  his  *'  Sinai  and  Palestine/*  alone  surpasses  this  young 
officer  of  Engineims  lu  the  ix>wer  of  bringing  a  landscape  before  the  eyes  of  his 
"readers.  And  even  the  Bean  does  not  show  a  more  passionate  feeling  for  colour 
and  form. 

One  is  naturally  anxious  to  know  what  views  Lieutenant  Conder  takes  upon  the 
vexed  questions  of  Jerusalem  topography.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  he  is 
whoDy  free  from  the  heresy  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  whose  theoiy,  indeed,  he  does  not 
even  condescend  to  notice.  Had  not  that  gentleman  only  recently  published  a 
new  and  more  elaborate  statement  of  his  astounding  theory,  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  think  that  he  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  incHned  to  let  the  whole  thing  be 
re^rded  as  a  freak  of  genius,  a  t&ur  de  force  in  ai'chitectural  reasoning.  As  we 
pointed  out  al>jve,  what  the  arguments  of  Willis,  Williams,  and  others  left  imde- 
molished  of  the  Fergussonian  abaurdity  had  been  finally  destroyed  by  Wan^en's 
discoveries.  Lieutenant  Conner's  rock -levels  put  the  finishing -stroke,  if  that  is 
necessary.  It  seems  to  ua  that  Mr,  Fergusson  has  received  the  comb  de  grace. 
Apart  from  all  other  arguments,  that  of  Eastern  immutability,  as  is  well  shown  by 
Lieutenant  Conder,  is  most  important.  Immutability  is  the  most  striking  law  of 
Eastern  life.  The  Bible  becomes  a  living  record  to  those  who  have  heartl  in  men's 
months  the  very  phrases  of  the  Bible  characters.  The  name  of  every  village  is 
Hebrew:  each  stands  in  the  dust-heap  into  which  the  ancient  buildings  beneath 
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its  present  cabins  bave  cramljled,  and  the  old  necropolis  is  cut  in  rock,  near  the 
modern  site.  For  tlionBands  of  yeaxa  the  people  have  gone  on  living'  in  the  eame 
way,  and  in  the  same  place,  venerating  the  same  shrines,  building  tbcir  fortresses 
on  the  Bame  vantage- ground. 

Tbie  is  the  case  m.  Jemsalem  as  well.  Antonia  is  still  a  barrack.  The  fortress 
of  the  upper  city  is  still  a  fortress  \  on  the  rock-scarp  of  the  **  Tow*>r  of  the 
Comer,'*  a  comer  tower  now  stands;  the  upper  market  is  a  market;  the  lower 
market  is  a  market;  the  tem|>le  area  is  stiU  a  sanctuary ;  the  Ruck  of  Foundation 
is  still  covered  by  a  sacred  building.  These  things  are  not,  in  themselves*  proofs, 
but  they  are  confirmations. 

Lastly,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  volumes  aie  illustrated  by  many  woodcuts 
from  drawings  made  by  the  writer.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  perhaps  the  woi*8t 
map  of  Palestine  ever  issued  should  be  allowed  to  disfigure  the  pages  of  what  is  oa 
the  whole  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  country  ever  written. 


Captain  Burnaby's  On  Horseback  through  Asia  Mirwr  (Seventh  E^lition  :  Sampsoi* 
Low  <St  Co.)  is  a  very  interesting  book.     The  author  is  already  well  known  by  hi» 
former  books  of  travel,  and  the  fact  that  the  work  before  us  has  already  reached  its 
seventh  edition  shows  how  thoroughly  he  is  appreciated  by  English  people.     Indeed » 
he  has  seldom  been  more  amusing  and  full  of  anecdote  than  in  this  account  of  hia 
ride  into  the  little- visited  part^  of  Asia  Minor.     Captain  Bui-naby,  hke  all  tra-  I 
vellere  who  have  seen  much  of  the  Turks,  is  full  of  pi-aise  of  their  honest,  simple,,  j 
hospitable  manners »  when  beyond  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  capital.     **  People  , 
in  this  country,*'  he  writes,  **  who  abuse  the  Turkish  nation,  and  accuse  them  of  J 
every  vice  under  the  sun,  would  do  well  to  leave  off  writing  pamphlets  and  travel  1 
a  little  in  AnatoHa.'*     In  the  preface  we  are  told,  *'X  met  people  of  many  different  j 
races^Tmks,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Turkomans,  Circassians,  Km-ds,  and  PersianB*  j 
They  almost  invariably  received  me  very  hospitably."    Equally  striking  is  the  i 
testimony  of  the  English  Vice-Consul  at  Angora.     A  friend  of  his,  an  Englishman 
named  ThompFon,  was  travelling  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Angora.     In  one  village 
lie  found  the  **  khan  "  full,  and  so  proceeded  ttj  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air.     But 
presently  he  was  awakened  by  im.  old  Turk,  who  inquired  why  he  was  sleeping 
there,  and,  hearing  the  cause,  said,  **  This  is  not  right.     A  stranger,  and  outside 
the  gate.     Come   with   me.''     Taking   Mr.  Thompson  by   the  hand,  the  Turk 
led   him   to  his  house,  gave  him  a  clean   bed   and  breakfast,  waited   himself 
upon  his  guest,  and  wifuld  not  receive  any  remuneration.     "  Now/*  added  the 
Cc>nsiil,  **  the  Turk  was  a  Mohamuiedan  and  Mr.  Thompson  a  Christian ;  if  the 
Turk  htid   been   in   England,  and   had  found  hiuiself  placed  in  a  similai*  pre- 
dicament to  Mr.  Thompson,  do  you  think  that   there   are  many  Englishmen 
who  would  have  behaved  so  generously  to  an  utter  at  ran  ^^r  P  **     It  wo\ild  be 
useless    to  multiply  eitmcts.     Indeed,  the  botik    so   abounds   in  pithy  stories, 
that  we  are  tempted  as  we  turn  almost  every  page.     The  passages  between  the  j 
English  sei-vant   and  Osmaa  are  aflmirable  in  their   way  ;   and  here  we  musti 
notice  tbat  the  portrait  in  this  edition  is  no  longer  that  of  the  author,  but  that  of 
his  sei'^'ant,  Radford.     The  chapter  '*  In  Memonam**  bnefiy  sketches  his  life.     In.  i 
Captain  Bm-naby's  service  in  all  his  travels,  he  seems  to  have  i^un  no  ordinmy 
risks,  and  to  have  preserved  the  same  ecxjhiess  throughout,  thinking  only  of  him  j 
master,  and  never  shrinking  from  danger  or  hardship.     Typhus,  contracteti  during  | 
the  retreat  of  Suleiman  Pacha's  army,  proved  fatal  to  the  poor  fellow  forty-eight 
hours  after  landing  in  England.     The  genuine  sorrow  with  which  his  death  is 
mentioned  does  hcmour  to  both  master  and  servant. 

The  appendix  is  devoted  to  the  designs  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to 
the  recapitulation  of  the  cruelties  alleged  to  be  practised  by  the  Russians  on 
various  occasions  since  the  Crimean  Wai',  substantiated  by  extracts  from  English 
official  dcH-uments.  Captain  Bumaby,  no  doubt,  knows  Russia  well,  is  able  t-o^ 
speak  the  language,  and  has  travelled  further  in  that  counti-y  than  any  English- 
man living.  Such  a  man  is  undoubtedlv  qualified  tt>  form  an  opinion  upon  Rus- 
sian polities,  and  that  opinion  he  here  fearlessly  expresses.  He  would  Lave  had 
Engird  interfere  on  the  occasion  of  the  fall  of  Plevna,  and  earnestly  entreats  hia 
countrymen  not  to  permit  Russian  intrigue  to  prevail  in  Afghanistan  and  Persia. 
Indeed,  if  we  rightly  understand  bis  drift,  he  considers  it  our  duty  to  annex  or 
**  protect  '*  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  lest  it  should  fall  into  Russian  hands. 
Whether  this  process,  which  pnictically  means  undertaking  the  management  of 
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mil  ih^  comitries  betwefn  CypruB  and  oar  preaent  Isdian  frontier,  would  not 
cost  rather  more  than  it  is  worth,  is  far  the  British  tax-payer  to  determine.  If 
we  lose  India,  no  d  oubt  we  k»8e  everything.  But  India,  wt?  haTe  often  been  told, 
is  bankrupt,  and  to  annex  half  Asia  to  protect  it  seems  not  imHkeJy  to  lead  to  the 
hankniptcy  of  England. 

lira.  Bateon  Joyner's  book  yCifpru^,  Historic^il  and  Ihscripiipe,  adapted  from, 
the  Goman  of  Pninz  von  Lohen  with  mnch  additional  matter :  W,  H,  Allen  & 
Co.)  ia  very  exactly  described  as  '^ad^tpUd  from  the  German  with  much  additional 
matu^r/*  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Herr  von  Ijc»hcr's  simple  narrative  of 
travel  <x.>uld  have  made  it«  way  Tery  weU  alone,  without  all  the  **  ailditioniU 
matter'*  with  which  it  haa  been  emmmbered.  At  one  moment  the  reader  is 
noting  with  real  interest  the  impressions  of  an  intelligent  explorer :  at  the  next 
h©  is  bewildered  by  Syrians  and  Phcenicians,  Amasis  of  Egvpt,  and  Teucer  of 
Salamis.  Ptolemy  and  Tacitus,  Venetians  and  Turks,  Philip  of  Navarre,  Marshal 
Feliiig€r,  and  Hugo  de  Giblet. 

Of  all  the  various  masters  of  the  island,  the  Knights  of  St,  John  seem  to  be 
the  only  ones  whose  memorial  is  not  perished  with  them.  The  best  wine  in  Cyprus 
is  still  muned  '*  Commanderia^''  and  in  it  Herr  von  Liiher  duly  drinks  *'  to  the 
health  of  the  brave  knights."  "  From  them  likewise/*  he  informs  us,  **  the 
islanders  learned  how  to  preserve  the  little  birds  called  becaficos,  by  simplj 
pluckini;  them  and  packing  them  in  jars  filled  with  wine.  The  wine  soaks 
thoroughly  into  the  flesh,  which  becomes  slightly  hardened,  and  of  most  delicious 
flavour.     Great  numliers  of  these  delicate  little  birds  are  killed  in  Cyprus.*' 

Indeed  the  account  of  the  fare  of  the  island  is  better  than  we  should  have 
expected,  while  fever  is,  strange  to  say,  scarcely  mentioned. 

The  account  of  the  travellers  reception  at  Eastertide,  by  a  simple  and  hospitable 
Greek  family,  is  verj  pleasant,  while  it  is  etrange,  after  the  usual  Euixipean  expe- 
riences of  Turkish  officials^  to  read  his  enthusiastic  account  of  his  **  raptieh,**  and 
o£  **  my  goc»d  friend,  the  pacha."  The  drr,  burning  heat  of  the  summer  montbs, 
during  which  all  the  people  do  is  to  ask  **  how  long  it  will  l>e  Wfore  the  rain  comes 
again  ? " '  is  admitted  even  by  so  confirmed  an  optimist  as  Herr  von  Lither,  and  must, 
we  fear,  i-emain  a  terrible  objection  to  our  permanent  ciccupation  of  the  country^ 
The  restoration  of  its  once  famous  forests  may,  no  doubt,  restore  moisture  to  the 
climate,  and  the  eucalyptus  may  work  wonders  with  the  malaria,  but  the  trees  are 
not  yet  planted,  and  when  planted  their  effect  can  only  be  ffradnal.  Yet  when  wc 
iwidof  the  olives  and  vin^,  the  cotton,  sugar-canes,  and  sifi-worms  for  which  the 
island  was  once  celebrated,  and  note  how  evidently  our  author  enjoyed  his  ramble 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  British  occupation,  we  begin  to  hope,  in 
spite  of  the  bills  of  mortality  with  which  we  have  latelT  been  so  assiduously 
furnished,  that  English  enterprise  and  science  may  stifi  make  something  of 
Cyprus. 

EmiledeLaTeleye  :  L'Afrique  eeniraUU  la  CanfSren^e  oiographiqne  de  BmxeU99 :  * 
LMres  et  DScouveHei  de  Sianletf ;  Lee  E^ypUefis  d^ns  jjAfrigne  ^mmtoriale,  par 
Bujae,  avec  deux  cartes  (Bruxelles:  Librairie  Europeenne,  C,  Maqnardt). — In 
his    short   sketch  of  the  brilliant   future  which  awaits  Central   Africa,    M.   de 
Lavele^e  has  found  a  congenial  subject.     With  admirable  clearness  he  summarizes 
the  action  of  the  Congress  of  Brussels,  and  explains  the  objects  which  their  new 
expedition  is  intended  to  attain,  by  establi^iing  a  chain  of  posts  connected  with 
the  seaport  of  Zanzibar  and  with  each  other,  by  means  of  which  civilization  may 
^*adaallT  be  introduced  into  the  almost  uniknown  region  beyond  the  great  Lake  , 
Tanganika.     A  road  will,  it  is  hoped,  connect  these  stations  ere  long,  and  for  the  j 
meantime  M.  Laveleye  iugeniously  suggests  that  elephants  might  be  used  for  i 
transport,  instead  of  the  crowds  ox  native  porters  witoo,ut  whom  trsTelling  is  at 
present  impossible.    But  of  all  these  he  confidently  speaks  as  mere  temporary 
makeshifts,  precursors  of  the  railway  which  **  will  certamlj  be  ooustructed  before 
the  end  of  the  century.'^    These  words  open  strange  perspectives,  to  use  an  ex^uvs- 
sive  Gallicism ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  that,  M.  de  Laveleye  proceeds  to  point  out 
that  by  steamer  up  the  Nile  we  may  already  in  two  months  reach  the  great  lakes  ' 
of  Central  Africa,  especially  if  the  conjecture  of  the  explorer  Gessi  prove  to  be  ^ 
correct.     This  gentleman,  an  Italian  engineer,  acting  as  lieutenant  to  Colonel  j 
Gordon,  after  an  exploration  of  the  Lake  Albert  Kyanza,  discovered  that  the 
Nile,  immediately  below  the  point  at  which  it  leaves  the  lake,  divides  into  two 
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separate  atreams.  One  of  these,  we  know,  passes  througli  the  momitaiiioiia  region 
called  by  the  Arabs  Babr-el-Djebel,  where  the  rapids  at  the  Egyptian  etation  of 
DulHi  reader  navigation  imTx>s6ibU\  But  the  otbcr  bi'anch,  it  eeeuia  probable,  is 
no  other  than  the  river  lei,  which  paBses  to  the  west  through  the  country  of  the 
Niam-Niam  trilH%  and  joins  the  main  river  at  the  point  where  it  forms  the  great 
morass  full  i>f  ilooting  islands.  It'  this  be  true,  it  will  be  i.MjPsible  for  sttyimers  to 
l>a88  directly  from  the  sea  into  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  to  which  lake,  thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  Colonel  Gordon,  the  Egyptian  empire  now 
ex:tend8.  It  is  dii!icidt  for  us  to  form  any  idea  of  the  immense  extent  of  tkeee  two 
inland  seas,  the  Yictorm  iind  Albert  Nyanzas.  Bt^tween  them  lies  the  most  mag- 
nificent scenery  that  can  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  world,  while  fiulher  on»  one 
degree  south  of  the  equator,  lies  the  mountain  region  of  Ankori  iind  Rowanda. 
Here  we  are  assm'ed  the  scene J*y  of  the  Alps  and  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  Tyrol 
ai'e  to  be  found  imder  aii  etjuatorial  sun,  combined  with  the  cool  climate  of  an 
Indian  hill  station. 

Space  prevents  our  following  M.  de  Laveleye's  interesting  account  of  the  other 
Afiican  rivers,  the  Congo  or  Lualulja  with  its  enormous  volume  of  waters,  and 
the  Zamb<?si,  Livingstone's  river,  with  its  marvellous  cataract  "where  smoke 
sountls,''  as  the  natives  say.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  transla- 
tion of  some  of  Stanley  and  Pocock's  letters,  and  an  account,  by  M.  Bujac,  of 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Egyptian  Government  in  extending  its  dominion, 
putting  down  the  slave  trade,  &c,,  under  the  Khedive's  able  nroconsuls.  Baker  and 
Gordon-  We  are  fio  accustomed  to  connect  the  name  of  Egypt  with  the  Suez 
Canab  the  PvramidSp  the  Baira  and  Moukabala,  and  MessiB.  Goschen,  Joubi^rt, 
and  Rivers  wila  ►n,  that  we  forget  that  Egypt  is  becoming  one  of  the  grt^at  empires 
of  the  world,  with  tlie  enormous  advantage  of  a  main  artery  of  ec>mmerce  ready- 
made  ia  its  fsmiona  river,  and  of  a  totally  virgin  country  beyond,  whose  commercial 
resources  are  enormous,  and  only  \Kmt  for  Euix>peana  to  develop  their  riches.  The 
rest  of  the  world  has  gi'own  old,  but  Africa  has  remained  young,  "  A  hundredth 
part  of  the  efforts/*  writes  M.  de  Ijiiveleye  suggestively.  **  which  the  conquest  of 
India  required,  would  suffice  to  found  here  an  empire,  gi'ander,  more  pix^ 
duetive,  and  leas  exposed  to  attacks  from  without,  than  that  of  the  East  India 
Company." 

EmUe  Banning:  L'AfiHque  et  la  Conference  geop^aphlque  de  BruaeUes. 
Denxieme  edition,  revue  et  augmentee,  avec  3  cartes  et  16  gravnres  (Bnixelles: 
Librairie  Eiupopeenne,  C.  Muquardt;  Merzbach  et  Falk,  editeiirs,  Librau-es  de  la 
Com\  45,  Rue  de  la  Regencej.-^At  a  time  like  the  present,  wheu  all  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  seem  engaged  in  interminable  and  impri>fitabie  disputes,  it  is  a 
relief  to  land,  that  one  small  State  is  sufficiently  peaceful  at  home  to  be  able  to  iind 
leisiure  for  the  promution  of  civilization  aljroad.  A  Geogi-aphical  Conference,  it 
will  Ik*  rememliered,  met  at  Brussels  in  the  year  1876.  Six  of  the  Great  Powers 
were  there  repi^sented,  although  merely  by  {private  individuals,  and,  under  the 
able  presidency  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  it  was  then  detei*mineil  to  send  a 
new  exploring  expedition  to  Africa.  An  executive  committee,  consisting  of  Sir 
Bai-tle  Frere,  Dr.  Kat?htigal,  the  African  explorer,  and  M.  de  Quatrefages,  vice- 
president  of  the  Parisian  Societe  de  Gcog^raphie,  was  con^ituted,  and  nearly  all 
the  nations  of  Eui-ope  have  since  that  time  formed  committees  with  a  view  to 
providing  tiie  necessary  fvinds.  The  expedition  will  start  from  Zanzibar,  and  will 
proceed  ti:»  Lake  Tanganika,  founding  upon  the  road  thrt^e  permanent  atntionn. 
The  English  establishment  on  the  chores  of  Lake  Tanganika  will,  it  is  hoped, 
form  a  fourth  link  in  this  chain,  and  enable  the  centnil  and  most  important 
station  to  be  established  at  Kyangwe.  This  to^vn,  which  mauy  of  our  readers  will 
hear  of  for  the  first  time,  is  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  Sontbem  Africa, 
Livingstone,  Stanley,  and  Cameron  all  bear  witness  to  its  immense  importance, 
situated  tis  it  is  upon  a  large  river  which  communicatee  witli  the  Atlantic,  and 
being  already  a  great  centre  of  ti-ade  among  the  various  tribes  of  the  intenor. 

M.  Biuining  ^ives  a  short  but  very  clear  outline  of  what  has  been  hitherto  occom- 
pMshed  in  African  exploi-ation,  and,  as  Englishmen,  we  may  feel  proud  that  sd 
large  a  part  of  this  work  has  been  accomplished  l>y  our  countrymen.  He  describes 
the  csharacteristic  habits  of  the  Negro  tribes,  and,  indeed,  glances  at  all  the  motley* 
races  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  **  Great  Dark  Ctjutinent,"  from  the  Abyseinians, 
with  their  groteeque  Chmtianity  and  strange  parcwlies  of  the  old  feudal  system  of 
Europe*  to  the  elave^dealing  Arabs  and  Portuguese  of  the  Atlantic  coast.    It  ia  to 
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the  pr<»valeiice  of  the  slave  trade,  ratlier  than  to  any  peculiarities  of  climate  or 
national  character,  that  the  degradation  and  barbajriam  of  the  native  nices  of 
Afrca  is  due ;  and  wo  heaitilj  wish  the  Belgian  mission  God-speed  in  its  effort  td 
destroy  that  hateful  traffic,  and  to  introduce  civilization  into  the  remote  basin  o£ 
the  Lnaluba,     Three  excellent  maps  accompany  this  \x^lume. 


II.— MODERN  HISTORY. 

(U^der  the  Direction  qf  Professor  S.  Rawsok  Gardiner,) 


TIITHEB.  the  depresaiun  of  trade  or  the  pre-occnpation  of  political  excitement 
r1  .  has  cast  a  blight,  at  least  bb  far  as  historical  literature  is  ooncemed,  on  th^ 
-^-^  publishers'  annoimcements  of  the  season.  To  make  up  a  decent  list  of 
recent  or  forthcoming  works^  it  is  necessary  to  have  recoiii*se  to  one  book  which 
is  a  republication  of  articles  contribnted  to  periodicals  some  thirty  years  ago, 
and  to  another  book  which,  though  relating  to  English  history,  is  written  by  & 
German,  in  his  oivn  language  and  for  his  r.wn  countrymen.  In  these  two  in- 
stances, however,  the  qimlitj  makes  amends  f >  »r  the  quantity.  Dr  Mozley's  essays 
iEssaifg  Historical  ami  Theological :  Bivingtons,  1878^  and  Professor  Stern's 
recently  completed  Life  of  Milton  {Milton  und  ^eine  Zeit,  von  Alfred  Stemj 
Leipzig,  Biincker  and  Humblot,  1877,  1879),  stiind  equally  above  the  line  of 
ephemeral  literature.  , 

Br.  Mozley's  Historical  Essays — this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  thoee  om- 
theological  eubjects-^r elate  to  three  personages  wbose  characters  and  career  retain 
an  ever-fresh  interest  for  evei*y  generation  of  Englishmen's trafford,  Laud,  and 
Cromwell.  His  book  is  certainly  not  one  which  a  wise  t«mcher  would  place  in  the 
hands  of  an  ingenuous  youth  desiring  to  acquii*e  a  fair  idt-a  of  the  moral  and 
political  movements  of  the  seven  teen  th  century.  But  for  the  experienced  student 
of  history,  who  knows  how  to  supply  what  the  atithor  hiis  omitted,  it  would  l>e 
difficult  to  name  a  more  positively  refreshing  book.  Br.  Mozley  mus  a  hard  , 
ilfibter,  and  if  his  defence  of  his  own  position  was  none  of  the  strongest,  few 
Imters  have  been  able  to  strike  so  decisively  on  tlie  weak  points  of  an  aSrersarr's 
ease^  When  Dr,  Mozley  was  still  in  his  VK^iyhood.  a  sister  characterised  hini 
exactly  as  be  unintenti<:»naliy  portrays  himself  in  these  Essays :  '*  There  is  mostly 
a  good  deal  of  justice  in  his  observations,  yet  the  decided,  nncjualiiied,  and  deter- 
mined way  in  which  becxpreBBCBtlicm,  niakes  them  appeal*  amusingly  ex tmvagant,"  \ 
In  his  praises  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  if  not  in  bis  herce  attack  upon  Cromwell, 
there  is  undoubtedly  **  a  good  deal  of  iustice/*  Wntten  at  a  time  when  HaUam 
and  Forster  were  the  predominant  spints  of  history.  Dr.  Mozley  paints  Strafford 
and  Land  in  the  light  of  their  own  ideals.  He  allows  that  the  ideals  were  not 
perfect,  and  he  skips  over  with  auspicious  rapidity  the  facts  which  make  against 
his  favourites.  He  informs  us  how  Strafford  bearded  the  Irish  Parliament, 
without  telling  us  of  the  unrepresentative  character  of  that  assembly,  which  mado 
the  effort  easy.  He  says  nothing  of  the  \(m^  delay  in  the  trial  of  Motrntnorris, 
or  of  the  King's  broken  promise  in  the  matter  of  the  Plantation  of  C^mnaught^ 
On  Strafford's  pr*>ceedings  in  the  critical  year  1640,  his  narrative  la  ludicnriili^ly 
inadequate;  and  in  accounting  for  L^ii'^-^  i nimofl it y  against  the  Prynnes  and  tho 
Leightons,  he  forgets  to  say  anythii  the  effeet  of  his  iron  (Jiscipline  upon 

men  like  Sibbes  and  Winthrop.     !X  iss  his  argument  moves  in  no  ni.^aii 

eircle.  He  tells  of  the  men  whose  liyes  he  sets  before  us  as  they  wished  to  bo  if 
not  exactly  as  they  were,  and  it  is  the  first  canon  of  biography  that  the  know- 
ledjSpe  of  a  man's  aims  is  the  only  safe  key  to  the  knowledge  of  what  he  is.  Nor 
is  It  only  on  the  biographical  side  that  Br.  Mozley's  contribution  deserves  respect. 
Erery  generation  of  historians  brings  with  it  some  prepossession  of  it«  own,  and 
the  prepossession  of  the  generation  in  the  midst  of  which  these  Essays  were  written 
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was  a  belief,  implicit  if  not  expressed,  that  the  ConBtitution,  a.a  it  started  into  life 
in  the  jear  1688,  waa  the  ruh^.  of  all  things  hitman  and  divine  in  the  beginning  of 
the  aeventoenth  centnrj.  With  a  restrained  force  that  is  all  the  more  impressire^ 
Dr.  Mozley  tuiiiE  thia  notion  iaaide  out,  till  it  becomea  absolutely  ridiculous. 
Still  more  gratifying  iathe  canduitr  with  which  he  rejects  all  falae  supports  for  his 
own  arjE^iiments*  The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Laud,  he  states  boldly ^  was  an  aggreB- 
sire  policy.  It  attacked  an  evil  condition  of  things,  and  was  unhappily  worsted 
in  the  encounter.  His  dealing  with  Cromwell  is  indeed  less  satisfactory,  Piiritan- 
isni  is  to  him  so  unspeakably  odious,  that  he  cannot  sympathize  with  it  sufficient ly 
to  understand  it.  But  even  here  his  searching  cnticisma  ai'e  of  the  kind  to  do  gi  so  I 
to  the  heart  of  the  lover  of  tnith.  When  he  persists  in  calhng  Cromwell  a  hj^x*- 
crite,  he  carcf  ally  explains  that  he  does  not  mean  an  ordinary  liar.  What  he  means 
is  that  he  was  a  hypocrite  in  the  Beneo  in  which  the  wivrtl  was  employed  by  Bishop 
Butler.  The  religion  of  the  Puritans,  he  holds,  '*  was  the  form,  not  the  reality  i  it 
allowed  them  in  immoral  practices,  and,  indeed,  was  itself  in  some  respects?  immoral. 
By  some  foice^  some  energy  of  delusion,  they  believed  a  lie/*  Those  who  would 
reject  such  a  conclusion,  as  being  Httlc  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  religion  as 
ffi*asp€d  by  minds  limited  by  human  imperfection,  may  nevertheless  thank  Dr. 
Mozley  for  setting  before  them  the  problem  which  has  to  be  solved  before  a 
final  judgment  can  be  passed  on  aueh  deeds  be  the  aiaught^^r  of  Drogheda,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Irish  from  their  homes. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  Dr.  Mozley,  in  balancing  the  Puritan  states- 
man against  Strafford,  docs  not  seem  to  have  troubled  himseli  to  look  about  for  a 
Puritan  thinker  to  balance  aj^auist  Laud.  To  fill  up  the  void  we  can  now  have 
recourse  to  Professor  Stem's  Life  of  llOton,  of  which  the  concluding  volumes  have 
recently  been  issued.  It  would  be  too  much  t<3  aay  that  he  has  grasped  all  the 
elements  of  the  histoi'y  of  the  time.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the 
inner  life  of  the  party  opposed  to  Puritanisui.  Whatever  hie  title  may  profesa,  his 
book  is  a  l>iography  of  a  single  man  in  relation  to  things  ai'ound  him,  and  not  a 
complete  history  of  the  time  in  which  Milton  lived.  The  book  is  fairly  and  dis- 
passionately wi-itten.  The  poet's  weaknesses  as  well  as  liis  strong  points  are  well 
orongbt  out,  and  the  whole  work  is  wi*itten  in  a  style  which  carries  the  reader  on 
insensibly  from  pajge  to  page. 

Professor  Stern  justly  sets  aside  the  theory  of  Milton*8  life  which  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Pixifeasor  Seefey.  He  does  not  allow  that  he  represented  equally  the  two 
great  movements  of  the  Revolution,  the  movement  for  the  supremacy  of  a  repre- 
eenUitive  assembly,  and  the  movement  for  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  Miltom 
he  holda,  cared  for  the  latter  with  aU  his  heart.  His  sympathy  with  the  former 
was  forced,  and  adopted,  without  much  inquiry,  from  the  men  around  him.  Even  in 
the**Defensio  Populi  AngUcani  *'  Professor  Stern  detects  um^eality  in  the  sweeping 
aenfceaieeB  about  parhamentary  goverament,  which  quite  |)reparea  him  for  the 
advocacy  of  a  self -electing  coimcil  at  the  eve  of  the  Hestoration,  His  work  is  c^- 
culatod  to  present  to  us  SlOton*s  character  as  a  whole »  as  it  has  never  been  before 
presented.  We  are  not  called  on  to  excuse  or  to  defend,  but  simply  to  under- 
stand. 

Af t^r  these  two  books  it  is  not  necessaxy  to  say  much  of  others  relating  to  the 
period  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  Mi'.  Hamilton's  **  Quarter  Sessions " 
{Qitarier  Sesslotta  from  Quae  ft  Elizabeth  to  Qwaen  Aane  :  Illustrations  of  Local 
GovenwimU  and  History,  drawn  fx'om  original  records,  chiefly  of  the  county  of 
Devon :  Sampfion  Low  A  Co.,  1878)  is  one  of  that  valuable  class  of  works  wtiich 
teU  us  in  an  unpretending  way  of  those  sociid  phenomena  which  underlie  the 
political  facts  of  histoi'y.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  example  will  be  widely 
followed.  He  has  helped  to  supply  a  want  which  every  historian  feels  to 
exiat.  It  is  possible  that,  in  aome  auch  field,  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  might  find 
usefid  occupation.  He  has  evidently  mistaken  his  vocation  in  appearing  as 
the  author  of  A  History  of  England  from  the  ConcJmion  of  the  Great  War  in 
1815  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1B7B).  His  book  shows  signs]  of  considerable 
indnafcry,  and  of  a  fair  and  candid  spirit ;  but  he  has  failed  to  make  it  in- 
teresting. In  other  words  he  has  neither  narrative  power ^  nor  philosophic 
thought.  He  does  not  distinguish  what  is  important  from  what  is  unimportant. 
His  book  may  perhaps  be  useful  as  a  work  of  reference,  but  will  hardly  attract 
many  readers.  The  story  of  the  Manchester  Massacre,  of  Hone's  Trial,  aud  of  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  are  told  with  a  dull  laboi^ioasness  which  compares  most 
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mnf&voiirably  with  the  Bame  etoiies  aa  they  appeal'  in  Mibs  MartiBcan's  ^*  Hiatory 
«>f  the  Peace/'  a  wr»i'k  which  was  rcj:  riute^l  not  very  Iod^  ago  in  a  hanJj  foi-ui  l*y 
Messrs.  G»  BeJl  and  Sons,  a  firm  to  which  wc  owe  the  reappearance  of  the  intm- 
diictioB  to  that  work,  under  the  title  of  A  History  of  England,  A..D.  1800 — 1816. 

One  more  book  dealing  with  the  same  period  as  that  which  has  occupied  Mr. 
Bpencer  WaJpole  remains  t«.»  be  noticed.  It  would  be  hard  to  judge  Lord  Tei§^- 
iiiontb*8  Reminiscences  of  Manij  F«^ftr*(I>avid  Douglas,  1878)  by  the  ordinary  canona 
of  literary  criticism.  It  is  simply  the  outpouring  of  an  old  man's  memory.  Tfainga 
unimportant,  and  people  about  whom  nobody  cares  to  hear  anything  whatever, 
appear  in  Btraii^  juxtaposition  with  erenta  like  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and 
persons  like  Wiiberforce  and  Macaulay,  The  lio<:)k  is  one  well  adapted  to  the 
practice  of  judicious  skipping:,  but  it  is  one  in  which  the  reader  who  d^ies  not  skip 
in  too  wholesale  a  manner  is  certain  to  find  plenty  to  amuse  and  interest  him. 


III.— ESSAYS,  NOVELS,  POETRY,  &c, 

{Under  the  THredicn  of  Matthew  Bbownb.) 

THFiBE  are  many  signs  that  in  the  literature  of  the  primary  controversies  of 
theology  we  have  come  to  a  pause.  Of  Pr&tetts  and  Amade^us^  a  Con^espond* 
ence,  edited  by  Aul»rey  de  Vcre  (G.  Kegan  Paul  k  Co.),  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  all  of  it  flogging  dead  horse,  and  a  gi-eat  deal,  both  of  the  writing  and  the 
thinking,  is  both  beautiful  and  helpful ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  though tful  readers, 
well  up  in  late  discussinuB  of  the  bearing  of  Evolution  on  Tliciamand  Chiistianitv, 
will  hardly  find  that  thiK  correspondence  between  a  Roman  Cathohc  tutor  and'a 
gentleman  who  was  formerly  his  pupil  pushes  matters  any  further.  It  is  well 
worth  looking  into,  and  more  than  looking  into ;  but  the  elder  of  the  two  writers 
of  the  letters  betrays  that  he  hae  been  leading  a  somewhat  out-of-the-way  life, 
and  has  not  been  a  great  miBcellaneous  reaader.  In  one  of  his  arguments  he 
challenges  pi'oof  that  a  monkey  can  throw  a  stone.  A  foot-note  by  his  antagonist 
contains  an  answer  to  the  challenge;  but  the  puzzle  is,  that  any  intelligent  man 
should  be  unaware  of  the  real  f;Lcts.  In  another  place  the  question  whether  all 
1>irds  aing  instiuctivoly  the  specific  note  of  their  kind  is  settled  in  a  very  offhand 
way.  We  are  positively  ana  distinctly  informed,  by  those  who  ought  to  know, 
that  though  a  skylark  or  a  thrush  (say)  will  sing  the  characteristic  song  of  ita 
kind,  however  it  be  brought  up,  a  bird  which  has  not  learnt  of  its  parents,  or  of 
other  birds,  will  sing  an  inferior,  uneducated  song,  Tbere  is  hardly  a  page  in 
which  the  form  of  the  writing,  that  of  confidential  letters,  does  not  do,  perhaps, 
0ome  injustice  to  the  matter ;  so  that  probably  the  book  wiU  grow  upon  an 
attentive  reader.  But  the  anxiety  of  the  editor,  or  of  Amadeus,  to  keep  close  to 
*•  Catholic  truth,"  »,e.,  to  a  certain  concatenation  in  **  Catholic  *'  theology,  ojoes 
far  to  spoil  his  argument  with  those  who  think  the  chain  can  be  broken.  The 
great  want,  however,  which  mo^t  jK^rsoua  vrill  feel  in  this  volume,  is  the  want 
of  novelty.  They  will  exclaim,  *'  Style  and  manner  are  fresh  ;  and  here  and  there 
is  something  that  looks  new;  but,  for  the  reat,  all  we  can  say  ia—conna." 

The  fjict  that  for  the  present  the  higher  speeuhition  has  come  to  a  paiiaep 
ift  no  doubt  a  fine  opportunity  for  ill -read  and  feeble-minded  persons  who  are 
lifraid  to  look  either  backwards  or  forwards  except  in  one  direction  each  way ;  but 
in  the  meantime  another  result  has  shown  itself.  The  many  currents  of  Doubt 
have  been  quietly  threading  their  way  into  unaccustomed  ti*acks.  There  was,  of 
course,  something  very  good  and  wholesome  in  the  Laureate's  counsel,  too  familiar 
now  to  be  quoted  at  length — 

"  Leave  thou  thy  sister,  when  she  prays. 
Her  early  heaven,  her  happy  views. 
Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  oonf  use 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days*"  ^be*«  &c« 
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But  still  there  was  something  odd  m  putting  this  counsel  of  cautiou  into  a  poem. 
lik«'  "  In  MeuioriarQ,'"  ui  which  one  might  then  saj  the  qumteesence  of  recent 
"Douht"  was  bottled  up  for  famUy  reading.  But  what  has  become  ?io«?  of  the 
vahie  of  this  counsel,  as  applied  to  Bclection  in  general  literature  P  The  queBtionit 
of  the  hour  have  broken  bauuds,  and  ai'e  now,  one  may  saj,  varying  the  image, 
the  common  tools  of  poets  and  noveliata.  They  are  everywhere-  The  only  safe 
preBcription  for  leaying  your  sister  when  she  prays  her  early  heaven,  her  happy 
views,  18  to  shut  her  up  iwim  literature  altogether.  Nobody  na.8  stated  the  great 
pr<d.>lrms  with  more  naked  furce  than  Mi",  Browning  in,  say,  his  last  poem  of 
"  La  Saisiaz."  True,  he  is  not  a  writer  for  ordinary  young  ladies,  especially  if 
they  get  hold  of  a  copy  like  oui-s,  in  which  there  is  a  confusing  i-epetitiou  of 
pages  ;  but  girls  talk  to  eaeh  other — the  clever  to  the  simple*  And  it  may  gafelv 
be  affirmed  that  there  is  not  one  novel  in  fifty  in  which  the  old-fashioned  lantf- 
marks  are  not  in  some  way  slighted  or  confused,  while  there  are  a  great  many  in 
which  they  are  indirectly  criticized  in  ways  which  **thy  sister'*  must  he  veiy  dull 
to  miss.  Now  is  this  state  of  things  better  or  woi*se  than  open  conflict  of  piin- 
ciplea  and  evidence  P 

It  too  often  happens  that  good  hooks  at  once  suggest  to  the  reviewer  a  kind  of 
treatment  which  though  disproportioned  to  the  canvas  at  his  disposal,  dois  not 
show  itself  to  he  wholly  so  till  he  takes  up  the  brush  and  confronts  the  easeL 
Thia  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  works  of  the  order  to  which  Mr.  John  Morley'e 
Diderot  (Chapman  and  Hall),  and  Dr.  Francis  Hueffer'a  The  TroiihctdottrH  iChatto 
and  Windus)  pre-eminently  helnng.  That  fresh  departure  in  the  function  of  the 
man  of  letters  which  men  like  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Diderot  may  be  laid  hold 
of  to  illusti'ate  j  the  quaint  contrast  in  the  midst  of  Bimilarity  between  auch 
books  as  Johnson *6  **  Baeaelas  ■'  and  Toltabe's  "Candido,"  both  pessioiistie,  and 
both  with  that  odd  Jumble  of  ideas  and  imprcBaious  which  went  to  pr^vdnce 
*' Paul  and  Virginia"  and  the  "Man  of  Feeling."  the  **  Indian  Cottage," 
Eousaeau,  and  Thomas  Day ;  the  cunous  relations  between  the  new  currents  of 
thought  in  England  ami  on  the  Continent;  and  many  other  related  t4>pieB,  rush 
into  one's  heatl  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  hook  like  Mr.  Morley  s  Diderot 
But  they  must  be  laid  a^ide,  and  a  few  sentences  of  direct  comment  must  take 
their  place.  "We  fancy  this  study  of  the  great,  or  at  all  events  the  very  large^ 
versatilet  and  good-natured  EncycloptediBt  la  t43<i  long,  and  that  when  Mr,  Morley 
collects  all  these  effective  memoirs  of  his,  he  will  find  it  useful  to  transpoee  mncn 
of  his  matter.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  them  that  can  he  called  out  of  j>lac43  or 
irrelevant,  but  the  biogi-aphies  and  Bocial  sketches  lose,  as  such,  by  juxtapoaitton 
with  the  far-reaching  eoninieuts  in  which  Mr.  Morley,  to  the  stim illation  always, 
to  the  edification  often,  of  the  thoughtful  readert  bos  allowed  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  sometimes  want  a  little  more  comment.  There  is  something 
scarcely  human  (to  Enghsh  eyes)  in  the  groping  indecency  of  Diderot,' — even  in 
pox*tions  of  Voltaire's  *'  Homme  aux  Quarant^  Ecus/* — which  we  mention  simply 
because  it  happens  to  strike  us.  Can  this  new  vein— for  new  it  really  was — be 
accounted  for.  and  put  in  a  "  human  ^*  light  ?  We  think  it  can.  But  J^Ii\  John 
Morley  cannot  ho.  exjiceted  to  do  and  say  everything.  When  he  has  completed 
this  series  of  sfudies  (which,  for  his  own  sake,  we  hope  will  be  soon),  he  will 
Lave  done  a  very  useful  piece  of  literary  work,  in  which  Lis  (evident)  aims  as  a 
propagandist  have  very  rarely  interfered  with  the  simplicity  of  his  vision,  and  the 
philosophic  breadth  and  lurgo  of  his  handling  have  left  him  free  to  interest  and 
amuse  as  well  as  instruct  his  reader. 


jjiieraiuie  in  cue  j*iiaaie  ^ges,  a  as  weii-nign  passed  oui  oi  ine  region  in  wi 
very  brief  notices  ai*e  usual ,  but  it  helungs,  like  the  hook  just  referred  to,  tc 
qpoch  of  new  departure,  and  claims— we  tkink  justly  claims — to  be  **  the  first  * 
tinuous  and  at  ml  adequate  account  in  the  English  hmguage  of  the  litei-ary  ep 


Mr,   Hueffer*8  volume  on  Tlie  Tr(i^thadom'8^  a  history  of  Provencal  Life  and 
I/iterature  hi  the  Middle  Ages,  has  well-nigh  passed  out  of  the  region  in  which 

'      ,  to  an 
,  con- 
^  -     -  -  epoch 

which  forms  its  subject.**  The  least  agret'ahle  part  of  the  volume  is  the  preface, 
in  which  the  accomplished  author  exhihits  a  little  of  the  haideur  of  the  specialist, 
in  a  sumewhat  mahulroit  way.  Nobody  worth  criticizing  (so  far  as  we  know),  who 
has  really  studied  a  dozen  hmguages,  solved  a  few  hard  cryptugrams  in  which 
different  tongues  were  the  ba«is,  and  looked  at  pix-ms  in  the  laiujue  cfof,  would 
imagine  that  he  could  '*  master  the  language  by  plunging  into  its  lileraturi-Mvithout 
any  previous  stuily  of  grammar  or  dictionary/'  or  needs  to  Ije  told  that  the  hmgu& 
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iTde  10  difficult,  or  wb j*  We  hare  not  cssadBed  the  **  teebnieal  pcirHon  of  tbe 
bcN>kt  whiek  u  <^ieflf  eoaoenied  with  ]iiet*ic«i  qoestaoaa*  in  whicli  tti^  impt^rta&oe 
of  Dante  6  sdentific  Iremtue  lor  tbe  dAnficatkni  of  Fh»v«nfmi  metres  ^*  is,  to  use  Mr. 
HndSer's  word,  "prored-**  It  lias  occurred  to  us,  that  either  tk  mor&  directlj 
•*  popolar^"  or  a  more  directly  Bcientific  method  of  treatmcni,  would  hare  conciliated 
m  gnmUsr  namberof  the  ends  Mr.  Hoeffier  haa  in  Tiew;  but  in  this  we  mmj  tnm\j 
hei 


^'The  firrt  tronfcadoitr  known  to  ns,"  writ^a  Mr,  HadTer*  **  Goilldfii,  of  Poitiera,  horn 
in  1071*  Tiaea  exactly  the  same  grammar,  the  same  atrocttire  of  aentenctt^  and  eron  in  aU 
ettentlal  points  the  same  poetic  diction,  aa  hialast  soooeflKir  two  hmidred  yeaia  after  hinu 
The  cause  of  this  nnosiial  stalolitj  must  be  looked  for  in  the  fact  aiready  pointed  mA^ 
that  the  F^yencal  wm«  not*  strictly  ipnaking*  »  liTuig  language  used  by  al^  and  for  aU 
pnrpoees,  but  the  exclnaiTe  speech  of  an  exclusiTe  daes,  reserred,  moreoTer,  fbr  the 
exptcaaioii  of  courteous  lore  uid  chiralry.  Even  where,  for  the  purposes  of  satire  and 
personal  inTectiTe,  the  terms  of  low  life  are  introduced,  they  haTS  to  submit  to  the  strict 
rules  of  grammar  and  metre. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  laa^ut  <toc  as  the  means  of  poetic  nttecmnoe  at 
least  disappears  again,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  emerged  from  obscurity/* 

Eren  without  granting  all  thifi  to  the  rery  full,  we  may  be  quite  clear  that  there 
can  neTcr  be,  and  neTcr  ought  to  be,  a  "popular** or  "general"  interest  in  the 
literature  of  the  Troubadour  epoch ;  and  Mr.  Huefft?r  has,  to  a  rather  strained 
degree,  the  sort  of  rtnomda  tos  in  which  Dun  Quixote  addressed  Saneho  Pauia  ; 
but  even  the  **  general  reader,*'  if  be  has  a  tincture  of  me<li«eviU  learmng,  will  find 
the  book  interesting.  A  rery  good  and  full  table  of  contents  takes  the  place  of 
the  bad  sort  of  index  which  is  so  common. 

Mr,  Charles  Giblion,  well  known  as  a  norelist  with  a  **  school "  to  himself,  has 
produced  The  Life  of  George  Comber  author  of  **  The  Constitution  of  Man  ** 
{2  vols.:  MacmiUan  k  Co.)^  The  book  is  as  well  done  as  it  could  possibly  be 
by  any  one  who  was  outside  of  phrenology,  and  reflects  much  honour  on  the 
discretion,  industry,  and  conscientiousness  of  Mr.  Gibbon.  Combe  himself  was 
not  a  fomantic  figure,  nor  did  his  nnion  with  a  daughter  of  Mi's.  Siddons  iiuik<.» 
his  life  a  bit  less  prosaic ;  but  he  rubbefl  shouklei*s  with  hundreds  of  distiii 
men  and  women,  and  played  a  part  in  the  fnmt  rank  of  movements  Ciilk^^i  i 

and  progresatve  which  we  now  speak  of  with  calmness  if  not  cynicism,  but  which 
forty  years  ago  were  treated  as  matters  of  life  or  death,  and  set  friends  and  foes 
foaming  at  the  mouth  and  fiEing  the  air  with  adjurations  and  imprecations. 
8o  there  is  plenty  of  good  reading  in  these  Memoirs,  apart  from  the  plums  ;  such 

••  p,.w,v^  ^^  ^  picture  of  the  re^utlonary  party  in  England.  When  they  arrive 
(vi}  ara  naturally  irritated  hj  their  failure  and  unhappy  position.    They  come 

to  h  ttmand  money  ;  he  has  none  to  give  them.     'You  wear  a  gold  wateh,  and 

no  man  ever  knew  the  pains  of  want  who  could  afford  to  keep  a  gold  watch/  *  But  we 
work*  Come,  and  you  will  see  Madame  Fuls^y  snd  me  always  writing  for  our  bread. 
If  you  cannot  write,  you  must  work  in  some  other  line/  But  they  do  not  like  to  work 
They  say,  *  We  will  deliver  Europe.*  *  Very  well ;  deliver  Karopo,  but  do  not  refuse  to 
work  till  you  have  done  so/  '  Let  ua  form  a  committee  to  hurl  the  tyrants  from  their 
thrones.'  '  Certainly^  but  a  committee  of  penniless  men  cannot  do  this/  '  All  Europe 
is  ready  to  rise ;  our  cause  is  the  cause  of  all/  *  Well,  suppose  we  form  a  committee  r  * 
'  Every  member  must  be  sworn  on  the  dagger.'  '  Nonsense,  this  is  a  conspiracy,  t 
never  was  a  conspirator,  and  never  will  be.  Asides,  the  age  of  the  dagger  is  post.  You 
know  that  if  any  one  of  you  should  MU  another  with  the  dagger,  he  could  not  live  in 
England.  Let  us  digpense  with  oaths  and  the  dagger/  The  committee  meet,  fiwious 
speeches  are  made,  and  letters  from  the  Continent  are  read,  representing  all  things  and 
eveiybody  as  ready  for  a  rising.  Resolutions  are  prc^>osed,  seconded,  and  adopted,  to 
deliver  Europe,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  coumilttees  abroad.  Ths  committee  brea]» 
up,  and  the  one-half  of  them  goes  to  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  amhassadore,  and  to 
the  English  foreign  policej  and  at}  Us  a  report  of  the  proceedings  for  Jg5  I " 

Mr.  Combe  was  a  true  Soi»tcbman,  and  a  man  of  great  aridity  of  character.  He 
tned  to  cover  the  Baudv  tracts  of  his  nature  with  poetry  and  othe-r  genial  things, 
and  succeeded  very  well ;  but  a  thing  of  this  kind  done  on  principle,  from  a  study 
of  **  my  phrenological  organs,'*  can  never  rise  to  the  point  of  dolightsomenees. 
Such  a  story  seta  us  wondering  what  would  happen  if  we  wei-e  all  to  begin  to  try  to 
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make  oni'selves  np  according  to  pattern,  Tbe  most  valimhlc  portion  of  tlie  lxM»k 
is,  bejond  dispute,  tho  autobioLrraphical;  in  which  Mr.  Combe  presentB  hb  with  a 
pictui'e  of  Scottish  middle -class  life  at  the  time  wh<tMi  the  eighteenth  centurj  was 
verging  to  its  close — and,  taking  schixd  life,  church  Hft%  trade  life,  sanitary  ct:»n- 
ditioEUS,  and  other  nmttei*s  into  account*  the  reader  will  certainlj  pronounce  it  a 
Bickcning  picture — we  may  cali  it  partly  a  sequel  to  SmoUett's  '*  HimiphiM^y 
Clinker.  The  following  entry  from  Combe's  diaiy  (in  America)  19  too  chara<Jter- 
istic  to  be  omitted  : — 

"Satttebat,  27tfc  J\dy  (1H39);  ther,  GG"^.— The  weather  ia  still  delightful,  and  we 
apend  our  days  thus  :  Rise  at  5  a,m.  I  sponge  myself  all  over  with  Bait  water,  and  use 
tile  hair-glove  ;  dress  \  breakfast  at  7  ;  sit  oa  the  rocks  and  enjoy  God's  beautiful  world, 
Mid  worsSip  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  from  7.30  till  0,  Prepare  new  edition  of  my 
system  till  12.  Sit  on  melfs  till  1.  Dine  at  1.  Sit  on  rocks  from  2  till  3-  Kead  De 
Tocqueville  and  Reviews  till  5.  Sit  on  rocks  till  6.  Tea  i  sit  cm  rocks  till  7,16  ;  read  tiU 
9.  Go  to  bed,  and  sleep  a  most  delicious,  sound,  dreamless  sleep,  and  awaken  refreshed 
and  happy  next  mominyf.  1  do  not  walk,  li^ecause  I  cannot  from  lameness  (caused  by 
moequitoes).     If  it  were  not  for  the  mosquitoes,  this  would  be  a  pamdiae  of  a  place." 

Of  coui'ae  a  **  philosopher  *'  who  could  write  like  this  deserved  tht?  name  of  old 
Jokeum  {**  GJeo*  Combe  *')  in  ways  whicb  his  friends  did  not  contemplate  when  they 
thus  played  u|xin  his  signature. 

Combe  practised  with  great  success  wbat  may  jierbaps  be  described  as  the 
sen'oM^*- evasive  treatment  of  so-called  Christian  tests.  He  did  not  equivocate,  in 
the  Hume- Gibbon  style,  putting  a  sting  into  the  tail  of  every  other  sentence ;  but 
would  &ay»  for  example,  that  if  Christianity  meant  the  desire  to  obey  tlie  laws  of 
God,  and  tlie  love  of  man,  he  was  an  earnest  Christian.  He  earned  for  himself 
the  hearty  contempt  of  Miss  Martineau,  and  many  other  sincere  persons  in  all 
camps  of  thouglit ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  fitlly  at  ease  in  himself  ab>nt  his 
own  policy.  Of  course  he  was  not  even  a  Theist,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word; 
but  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  sincere  benevolence,  fine  purpose,  gi'^at  sagacity 
in  social  and  political  matters,  and,  in  privaU.%  capable  of  degrees  and  kinds  of 
self-control,  patience,  f  «rbearance,  and  kmdness,  "wdiich  too  many  of  us  can  only 
admire  and  imitate  at  humble  distance.  We  must  caU  him  both  good  and  wise, 
aiid  write  him  as  **  one  that  loved  his  fellow*men.'* 

Wlu:!ther  George  Combe  did  any  got^d  to  phrenology  may  be  doubted  by  its  best 
friendB,  It  is  now  imder  the  cloud  which  Spui'xlieim  foretold.  Men  of  science 
inni  from  it»  though  the  best  of  them  admit  the  services  rendered  by  Gall,  and 
speak  with  great  caution  of  the  rest.  The  "intelligent"  man  of  society  thinks 
**  there  may  r>e  sometliing  in  it,  you  know ;  but  you  must  not  push  it  too  far." 
Of  course  it  must  suifer  from  those  who  ti-ade  upon  it^the  idea  of  any  man's 
milking  a  living  by  telling  bis  fellow- creatures  theii'  true  character  is  a  mauvai^e 

filitieanfmc.  Outside  of  professional  phi*enology,  the  mere  cranioscopy  suffers 
rom  many  caueee,  Foi'  instance,  nobody  can  judge  of  beads  (or  of  faces)  witliout 
long  practice  and  much  study,  and  a  few  errors  go  a  long  way  to  discredit  a  tbing 
which  most  i>etjplK  aie  anxit>us  to  disbelieve.  There  is  an  absurd  notion  that  thei^ 
is  **  fatalism  *'  or  **  meclianii>m  *'  in  pbrenolorn-.  From  this  objection  even  its  w*nrat 
enemies,  if  moderately  acute,  shotdd  hold  it  rianalees,  since  there  is  no  hypothesia 
of  life^  no  theodicy,  no  anthropology,  wkieh  has,  or  can  possibly  have,  any  other  tale 
to  tell  us  than  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  conditioned  and  limited,  howeyer 
vaguely,  bv  inherited  eharact,er. 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  committed  surpritsingly  few  errors,  considering  tbe  very  tech- 
nical  nature  of  some  portions  of  his  labours.  There  is  one  droll  CAereight,  The 
editor  gives  us  what  purjiortB  to  be  Dr.  Channing's  "development.''  but  the 
examination  of  the  organs  leaves  out  the  whole  of  tlie  intellectual  region.  We 
may  add  that  Coml>e  was  a  very  poor  crauioscopist— -it  was  too  absiird  to  pnt  down 
Dr.  Croly'a  Causality  as  large.     If  it  was,  so  much  the  worse  for  phrenology. 


Tliere  Laa  been  a  great  deal  of  translation  g«.>ing  on  lately,  especially  ti-anelation 
of  Goethe,  Here  are  the  PocTnSf  translated  in  the  original  metres,  by  Paul 
Dyrsen  (Asher  &  Co.).  The  volume  is  so  well-know^i  in  the  original,  and  for  the 
most  part  so  dear  to  cultivated  lovers  of  poetry,  that  one  ikmkI  not  specify  the  con- 
tents. What  wi"  did  was  to  read  the  Introduction,  in  which  the  translator,  who  is 
both  modest  and  conscient ioua,  expounds  his  metrical  the<3iy^ ;  and  then  to  read  a 
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good  m&DT  of  tise  poems.  Enttrin^  at  random,  yre  take  the  famous  little 
weteiien  \iaUad,  "  1&  war  ein  Komg  in  Thale,"  and  find  that  Mr.  I>yrBen  renders 
it  for  ns  in  this  f aahion : — 

*'  A  king  in  Ultima  Thule 
Was  faithful  to  his  graTe ; 
Bis  43rtii^  aweetbeari  truly 
A  gokten  ei^  hisi  gare. 

**  Once  more  the  old  carouser 
With  loTe  of  wine  was  stung  j 
The  cup,  hia  sacxed  rouser. 
Into  the  aea  he  flung. 

'*  He  watched  the  faUing^  drinldzig 
And  sinking  golden  cnp  ; 
His  ejes  were  clostnir,  sinking ; 
Drank  neror  another  drop." 

We  mi^hi,  alas  and  alas!  close  the  book  here,  bnt  critics  are  aware  that 
tranalator  may  fail  horribly  in  one  poem  and  succeed  beantifullT  in  another,  so  we 
try  "  The  God  and  the  Bayadere.  This  is  a  erueially  difficult  poem ;  but  what 
hare  those  who  know  it  by  rote  done  that  they  shoold  haye  this  flung  in  their 

"  Listen  to  onr  solemn  preaching : 

Not  your  husboiid  was  this  dead ! 
Bayaderes,  that  is  our  teaching. 

Most  not  ci&Te  the  flaming  bed. 
Shadows  cast  ail  Uring  bodies. 

And  with  them  the  shadows  die ; 
Swch  dejjre  in  trivet  not  odd  is. 

But  no  oihert  ahouid  appUf. 
Blow  trumpet  and  hdp  ns  in  our  hunentatian ! 
Ye  gods,  we  hemeek  you,  ikit  }fOuih  of  our  nation 

Ih  iMk^me  ui^tamei  !  for  we  hid  him  good4^ye,'* 

W#  hare  examined  the  volnme  from  end  to  end,  and  though  thei'e  is  here  and 
th«re  a  hit,  particularly  in  the  "  Rhymed  Sayings,"  whert  tJ^  author  has  avoicedlf 
aUmeed  himgelf  more  hherfy,  the  general  r^ult  is  failore  t  melancholy,  hopeless, 
horrible  caricature.  In  determining  neyer  to  giTe  a  single  rhyme  where  Goethe 
gave  a  doable  one,  and  so  un  and  on,  Mr.  Djnrsen  set  himself  a  prefNOdterous  task. 
His  want  of  success  is  not  at  all  surpnaing;  bnt  his  courage  is.  So  much 
laborions  intelligence  and  skill  might  well  find  more  feasible  work,  and  we  hope 
win  do  so. 

Doubtless,  there  was  hardly  ever  a  time  in  the  history  of  books,  when  thei"^  ' 
were  not  memoirs  of  men  and  women  of  lettei« ;  but  the  number  of  such  memoirs 
published  just  now  may  be  taken  as  one  sign  of  an  era  of  transition.     It  may 
also  be  «aia«  and  truly,  as  a  sng^tion,  that  the  pnbHc  of  literary  amateurs  who 
consult  such  books,  partly  as  guides  to  ambition,  is  greatly  on  the  increase.    One 
of  the  pleasanteet,  ajid,  in  some  particulars,  one  of  the  best  of  the  volnmea  before  i 
OS.  is  the  large  octavo  of  350  pages,  which  contain  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lifi  o/AMumi 
Jameson,  Author  of  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,"  «fcc.,  by  her  niece,  Geraldind  | 
Macpherson ;  with  a   poi*trait  (Longmans,   Gre^i,  &   Co  J,  Mrs.  Jameson  waa,  [ 
of  course,  not  a  great  writer,  bat  she  had  a  touch  of  genius ;  her  books  are  still  { 
worth  reading,  and  her  life  was  worth  relating.    There  is  some  caprice  shown  by  i 
critics  in  dealing  with  minor  biographies^some  of  them  ha\*ing  a  theory  which 
leads  them  to  pooh-pooh  the  lives  of  all  but  the  few  men  and  women  who  can  bo  | 
definitely  labelled  as  gi-eat.     But,  to  recall  a  commonplace,  almost  anybody's  life,  J 
pfoperly  told,  is  worth  reading,  and  certainly  Mrs.  Jameson's  is.     The  singular 
story  of  her  husband's  relations  with  her  (Atr.  Jameson  was  clearly  of  unsound  I 
mind) ;  her  heroic  struggles  in  money  matters ;  the  side-lights  which  the  narrative  I 
casts  upon  Lady  Byron  s  **  implacability" — these  and  other  matters  count  for  some^  j 
thin^,  and  the  pathetic  account  of  Mrs.  Macpherson  for  not  less.    A  postscript 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant  half  suggests  that  any  profits  which  may  arise  from  tne  sale  oC  J 
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tlie  book  will  be  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Macpbersoa's  cbildren— at  all 
events*  we  liope  tluey  will.  The  memoir  is  wi*itten  with  perfect  good  taste,  both 
moral  and  literai-y  ;  and  though  it  is  not  a  strong  book,  it  has  much  interest  for 
the  stiident  in  literatiu'e  and  psychology,  and  ia  good  reading  for  anybody.  The 
portrait,  by  Mrs.  Jaine8on*8  father,  represents  the  Lady  when  she  was  only  sixteen, 
years  old. 

K'othing  in  the  recent  aflpecta  of  literature  more  distinctly  reminds  ns  of  the 
changes  it  has  undergone  than  two  reprints  before  ue,  which  are  of  some  conse- 
quence. The  fii-st  is  an  edition  in  one  volume  of  the  memoir  of  John  Wilson, 
entitled  Christopher  Noiih,  which  was  fii  st  published  in  two  volumes  in  18ti2,  being 
*'  compiled  from  Family  Papers  and  other  sources  liy  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Grordon*' 
(T.  C.  Jack,  Edinburgh :  and  Hamilton,  Adams,  k  Co.,  London).  Even  in  1862, 
these  painstaking  and  indeeti  efficient  and  entertaining  memorials  of  a  very  remark- 
able man  fell  a  little  coldly  upon  the  general  public,  and  now — to  the  new  genera- 
tion—*'* Christopher  North  "  ia  little  more  than  an  echo.  That  he  is  not  read  more  is 
very  easily  accounted  for  :  he  was  a  splendid  improviser  (let  the  word  pass),  whose 
prose  poetry  was  heavily  alloyed  with  mere  rhetoric  and  commonplace,  and  who — 
except  in  verse,,  where  he  was  usually  tame  though  sometimes  exquisite — ^coiild  not 
prevent  his  animal  spirits  from  running  to  something  like  bounce.  Besides  this,  he 
never  quite  succeeded  in  leaving  upon  the  reader's  mind  the  impression  of  thoronph 
conscientiousness.  He  certainly  had  no  business  in  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  Edinburgh,  when  Sir  William  Hamilton  wtis  ready  to  fill  it ;  and  generally  wo 
may  say  that  he  waet<jd  in  eft'orts  of  combativen«*ss  and  camaraderie  fully  half  his 
power,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  In  spite  of  the  mere  hnUz  of  what  he  has  left, 
we  fear  the  hard  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  comparing  what  he  did  with  his 
splendid  and  in  some  respects  unique  genius,  John  Wilson  was  at  least  as  much  a 
failure  as  De  Quincey  or  Colendge — though,  in  ti-uth,  we  have  mi  particular  fancy 
fr»r  the  sort  of  criticism  which  would  use  the  wordfnilure  at  all  in  sj>eakingof  men 
of  that  rank  and  quality.  Not  the  least  unhappy  part  of  the  case  is  to  be  found  in 
Wilson^s  relation  with  the  odious  Lockhai-t^jou  cannot  manage  to  get  the  polecat 
odour  out  of  your  nostrils,  Mrs.  Gordon  is  a  very  candid  as  well  as  intelligent 
biogi*ttpher,  and  though  she  piints  a  good  deal  that  might  with  great  advantage 
have  he<.m  omitted,  the  volume  is  exceedingly  well  worth  getting  and  keeping. 
The  caricature  illustrations  are  very  characterLstic.  We  miss  '*  Crambamhiuee, ' 
but  are  not  sure  whether  **  The  Goulden  Vanitee/*  words  and  music,  was  in  the 
1862  edition  or  not.     It  is  a  tiist-rate  song* 

The  other  volume  to  which  we  alluded  above  is  Selected  Ess<rtjs,  by  A.  Hay- 
ward ,  Esq.^  Q.C.  {2  vols.:  Lt»ngnians,  Green  &.  Co.U  These  make  together  about 
one  thousand  pages,  clearly  printedj  and  most  of  the  in  eminently  readable.  Mr. 
Hay  ward,  having  been  more  than  once  asked  tt>  reprint  the  whole  of  his  essays 
(first,  second,  and  third  series),  hiis  preferred  to  give  ue  a  selection,  including  such 
t4>pic8  as  "The  Pearls  and  Mock  Pearls  of  History,"  **The  British  Parliament," 
"vicissitudes  of  Families/'  **  Rogers/'  **  Sydney  Smith/*  "Frederic  von  Gentz,'* 
** The  Countess  Haim-Hakn/'  '*Wliist  and  Whist  Players/'  For  the  pui*poBCSof  the 
intelligent  diner-out,  the  popular  lecturer,  and  the  Journjxlist  in  want  of  amusing 
commonplaces,  all  the  essays  are  worth  reprinting ;  but  on  general  gi^ounds  wc 
ciin  see  no  value  in  some  of  them,  such  as  '*  Alexandre  Dumas,*'  '*  Henri  Beyle,*' 
and  the  review  of  M.  Taine's  ''  Notes  on  England.'*  In  these  and  some  others, 
there  is  little  to  disagree  with,  but  nothing  worth  remembering  except  what  is 
pretty  well  known  to  reading  men.  It  is  the  **  clubbable'*  good-society  air  of  the 
whcile  which  makes  the  book  attractive ;  and  the  fact  that,  as  the  man  said  of  the 
dictionary,  "  it  goes  from  one  subject  to  another  a  good  deal."  Of  crjuree  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  has  higher  qualities  than  aie  displayed  here, — or  else,  indeed,  lie  could  not  have 
written  the  essays  aa  they  stand;  but  we  cannot  wholly  forgive  him  foi'  a  few 
touches  of  something  troo  mnch  like  cynicism. 

Wo  had  noted  a  lew  small  matters  for  comment  or  quotation,  bnt  must  omit 
many.  Did  Bnffon  (voL  i.  p.  84)  writ^  the  **  famous  dogma/'  '*  Le  style  c'est 
Fhomme  /'  or  were  his  words  these,  **  Le  style  c*est  di*  Thomme  m^me,"  or  something 
like  them  P  On  page  'Ml  of  the  same  volume,  Mr.  Hayward's  sense  of  hnmour  has 
failed  him.  Havmg  mentioned  that  Madame  Hahn-Hahn  sent  him  a  work  in  MS. 
**  npon  the  nuderstanding  that  he  was  to  engage  a  translator  and  a  pnblislier/'  he 
proceeds  to  inform  the  general  reader  that  '*  the  manuscript  never  retiched  tUl  two 
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Wluit  wOl  an  Bii/enligii&iivd  iKMleril|^  iDmk«  of  tki»  imlevaai  charge  agvnai  m 
GoT«nim«nt  depaitznenl  wkiek  ham  quite  aii«  enoo^  ta  bcsr? 

Hic  lottmt  title  we  hxrt  seen  for  mjot j  a  da j  is  prefixed  to  a  tctt  agi«cdble, 
eluitty  TO&me  of  350  pagwv  called  BeeoQedwu  of  WrUen^  hr  ubarles  and 
Marj  Gbwden  Clarke  tStnqMHi  Jjom  &  ColV  The  reminiseeiiees,  which  go  aa  ^ 
1mA  as  old  John  B jland,  are  hj  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  the  f onner  beui^ 
dead;  and  the  Tolnme  contams^Jeaaant  goaaip  about  Lamb,  KeatB,  Coleridee, 
'   '  '   Hunt,  Gi>iwm.  Hazlitt.  I^creadj,  Mr.  Oarljle,  Doagl^  Jenold,  Chailea 


Bidkens,  and,  incidentallj,  a  hodt  of  othera.  The  best  mrt  of  the  book  is  tliat 
wbidi  relates  to  lamb ;  and  it  contains  eome  new  and  delightfcd  aneedotes  of 
liim  and  bis  mnch  underrated  sister.  Becanse  Lamb  lored  goud  companj,  and 
••  ebed  tears  in  the  motley  Strani  for  feeling  of  joj  at  so  much  life,**  it  has  been 
Tcry  idJj  snppoeed  that  he  did  not  love  the  coimtrr— though  how  anj  human 
being  could  read  bim  and  carrr  awaj  that  idea  in  his  heaa  is  more  than  siir« 
prising.  These  reminiscences  do  not  set  themsdres  to  correct  this  impressiotB ; 
but  thej  do  it  by  casual  touches.  If  Lamb  were  now  living  he  would  not  be  so 
fond  of  *'  the  motley  Strand,"  where  the  crowd  is  so  thick  that  you  can  hardly 
Bpeak  without  rubbmg  somebodVs  nose,  and  there  is  death  in  the  air  fn^m  the 
exhalations  of  living  human  bodies  packed  as  thick  as  sardines.  But  in  these 
days  it  was  a  different  world.  Tincent  Novello,  living  in  Oxford  Street,  could  at 
an  honr*s  warning  picnic  with  Hunt  in  the  fields  that  stretched  from  there  to 
Hampatead.  Very  charming  is  the  sketch  of  Lamb.  Mary  Lamb,  and  Miss 
SJdly  wandering  about  the  fields  at  Enfield,  and  sitting  on  a  felled  tree  before 
a  small  inn,  eaeu  with  half-a-pint  of  porter  in  the  pewter.  And  in  spite  of  eome 
wcfok  and  trivial  pa^es,  readers  who  know  how  to  read  will  find  this  one  of  the 
pleaeantest  books  of  the  season.  The  least  pleasing  part  of  it  is  what  relates  to 
I)ickens ;  but  the  way  to  got  the  fun  out  of  sc>mc  jokes  of  bis  which  appear  dull 
and  vacuous  is  to  hare  his  own  works  well  in  mind.  For  example,  the  Angmitua 
Egg  joke  is  ca^a/  on  one  of  the  ways  of  the  Cbeeryble  Brothers,  The  ninth 
cl^pter  we  advise  evcnr  one  to  skip.  We  had  nearly  forgotten  George  Dyer,  **  the 
abeentee,"  who  walked  into  the  New  River  in  bitwid  daylight ;  but  he  reappears 
in  Mn  Clarke's  r^ninisoenoes^  and  in  a  new  light.  To  have  sucb  a  '*  figure  '  well 
set  down  in  your  mind  is  worth  a  gold  ingot. — worth  many  gold  Ingots, — for  wbo 
can  appraise  the  delicious  inward  chuckle  that  soothes  the  houi'  of  pain  or  pcril^ — 
and  who  can  help  such  a  chuckle  that  suddenfy  recalls  the  penniless,  one-eyed, 
dingy,  anuffj,  golden -hearted  old  scholar,  who  said  ahd — ahd—<thd  three  or  four 
times  in  a  sentence,  and  usually  wound  up  with  **  WeQ,  sir,  but  howerer ' '  ? 

Cast  in  the  same  mould  as  Dyer,  but  with  more  fire  kneaded  into  the  clay,  fma 

Lord  Collingwood — clamtn  ei  venerabile  nomen  .* — none  deainer,  none  nobler  in  all 

bistory ;  and  English  to  the  last  shiver  of  his  timbers  and  the  last  reef  of  bis 

■  iin'Is^  In  what  he  calls  *'  A  Biographical  Study."  Mr.  William  Davies,  author  of 

Ijjthe  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber/'  &e.,  has  taken  Collingwood  as  a  type  of  A  Fine 

rOU  Jhf7t4^  GeniletJtan  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  but  he  should  have  given  more 

^I^WyJ'tod  less  sermon.     Still,  merely  as  biography,  the  book  is  worth  readinc  by 

t&O0e  wbo  have  not  learned  enough  of  Lord  Collingwood  to  love  him  and  yet  look 

np  to  his  goodness  with  &:»mething  like  awe.     We  presume  Mr,  Da  vies  wrote  SfmgK 

i^a  WayfiirtT  (Longmans,  Green,  k  Co.,  18^39)  }    He  does  not  mention  them,  but 

be  need  not  be  asbamed  of  them.    His  Lord  CoUtngtvood  is,  we  griere  to  siv,  very 

Btiif  reading.    Mr.  Davies  knows  the  old  nigger  joke:  ** Oh,  massa!  if  nocgee, 

flog^ee :  if  preaichee,  preachce ;  but  no  preachee  and  floggee  too.'*    Now,  only  to 

TOM  of  Collingwood  is  "  floggee,"  very  severe  floggee,  to  ordiiyiry  flesh  imd  bkJod ; 

and  tben,  just  as  the  recovered  heart  begins  to  l«t  again  and  the  tears  to  come, 

it  is  too  bad  to  have  Mr.  Davies's  "  preachee,  preachee,'*  though  the  sermon  is 

good.     We  really  must  quote,  for  the  benefit  of  mere  prt'cisians  who  miss  the  core 

but  it 
was  true 
insight  in' this :  and'humour  also. 

Leigh  Hunt  wrote  that  he  was  a/raid  "The  Lidicator'*  was  the  best  of  his 
irorks— io  hard  was  it  for  a  man  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  hope  of  being 
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ranked  as  a  poet,  to  take  much  deHglit  iu  hia  pit^se.  We  da  not  know  if 
**  Skii'lev  "—a  name  luoro  fauiiliar  in  the  daja  of  jouug  Jolin  Parker  tlijin  it  i« 
now — will  care  to  hear  that  we  lire  afraid  hia  poetry  Ends  iia  better  than  his  proae 
(because  we  have  in  England  moved  very  rapidly,  especially  in  theological  matters, 
during  the  last  twelve  veara) ;  hut  lie  is  hard  to  please  who  cannot  be  pleased 
with  much  that  lies  within  the  four  comei's  of  Essays  in  M<>mance  and  Studies 
from  Life,  hj  John  Skelton.  author  of  the  **  Impeachment  of  Mai*j  Stmwt/'  and 
other  works  {W.  BLickwood  &  Sous).  The  papers  headed  "A  PassagL'  in  tlio 
Ministry  of  Stephen  Holdfast  '*  would  well  have  borne  publication  in  a  scpai^te 
form. 

The  crop  of  even  good  essayists  has  never  been  a  larse  one,  perhaps  not  larger 
than  that  of  the  poets  or  the  preachers  who  can  be  called  "  respectable/*  and  the 
essayists  of  distinctly  original  Havoui*  are  a  small  class  indeed.  The  Counirif  Parson, 
whose  i?ecrea/to;t*,  T5iird  Series  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.)  makes  a  welcome  addi* 
tion  to  the  stock  of  winter  reading,  has  this  advantage,  that  he  has  always  adhered 
to  topics  uf  comDJon  human  interest,  and  treated  them  frankly  and  easily,  without 
putting  tCH>  great  a  sti'aiu  upon  the  mind  of  the  most  casual  reader.  Some  of  these 
papei-s— for  example,  Dean  Stanley,  Charles  Kingeley,  and  Korman  Macleod — 
should  (we  think)  have  been  left  out  or  strengthejied ;  at  preetfut  they  are  mere 
reviews,  with  a  slight  tinctm-c  of  the  personal  and  biographical.  But  if  a  committee 
of  three  or  four  of  the  author's  friends  could  be  set  down  after  a  pleusant  dinner 
with  orders  to  select  the  best  of  his  essays,  the  result  ought  to  l>e  a  volume  ot  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  writing  which  every  oue  might  cherish.  Thn 
orities  have  done  this  ingenious  writer  much  harm.  Some  years  ago  there 
was  a  dead-set  made  at  him  by  a  few  writers  of  the  insolent -brilliant  school ;  eveiy 
hack  on  the  press  ttiok  up  the  cry,  and  he  has  certainly  lost  some  of  the  fmnk 
naturalness  of  egotism  which  was  a  great  part,  and  a  veiy  piTjper  and  blameless 
part,  of  the  charm  of  his  writing.  Charming  and  really  good  some  of  hia  essays 
are,  let  insolent -brilliant  sloggers  say  what  they  wQl,  and  if  the  re^t,  who  follow 
each  other  like  sheep,  would  leiim  from  him,  instead  of  relating  the  cuckoo  cry  of 
critics  who  have  lost  all  taste  for  food  that  does  not  tickle  and  sting,  they  would 
do  themselves  good  first,  and  be  a  iittle  more  credit  to  what  we  presume  they 
would  call  tbeii*  **  profession," 

"  They  also  sei've  who  only  stand  and  wait "  is  the  pathetic  motto  of  two 
volumes  entitled  Salf  Hours  of  Blind  Man's  History  :  or.  Summer  and  Winter 
SJc^tches  in  Black  and  mute,  by  W,  W,  Fenn  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.).  Mr.  Fenn 
is  by  profession  a  painter  who  at  past  tliirty  was  stricken  with  blindness,  and, 
with  true  eoumge  and  siKiplicity  of  heart,  set  himself  to  make  the  best  of  his 
trouble  by  using  his  pen  instead  of  his  brush.  The  sketches  containc^l  in  these 
two  volumes  are  always  readable  and  som^etimes  more  than  that,  but  we  should 
think  Mr.  W.  W.  Fenn  could  do  better — for  his  readers,  at  all  events — by  for- 
saking the  beaten  tracks  of  magazine- writers  altogether,  ajid  making  some  of  his 
own.  Could  he  not  give  us  still  more,  very  much  more  than  he  has  here  given  tis, 
of  the  special  '*  experiences  "of  a  cultivated  man  in  fitting  himself  to  his  new  and 
painful  position — souie  kind  of  autobiography  of  blindness,  in  fact  ?  Or  could  he 
not  give  us  much  more  than  he  has  here  done  of  artist-life,  the  life  of  the  studio  ? 
Lastly,  could  he  not  write  a  serits  of  landscape  and  other  pictures  in  pen  and  ink 
^-we  mean  descriptive  papers  which  should,  as  far  as  pos-sible,  conform  tt*  the 
laws  of  the  brush  ?  This  suggestion  is  made  at  random,  and  of  course  we  do  not 
at  all  hint  that  he  should  attempt  the  impoasible,  or,  by  anj-  trickery,  blur  or  con- 
fuse the  everlasting  lines  of  discrimination  between  an  ai'ticiilate  art  and  an  inar- 
ticulate one.  But,  as  a  painter,  he  must  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  nature  and  of 
life,  and  perluips  have  had  practice  in  conjuring  up  ** scenes"  from  history  or 
fiction,  ami  it  tfiight  be  possilde  for  hiui  to  work  the  notion  we  venture  to  throw 
out  in  this  rough  shape.  We  put  this  hint  doubtfully,  because  we  have  nc*  mea- 
sure of  Mr.  Fenn's  insight  into  the  respective  laws  and  fimetions  of  the  pen  and 
the  pencil  i  but  we  feel  much  more  confidence  in  saying  that  a  detailed  account 
of  the  triuisition  stage  of  his  history  would  be  deeply  interesting. 

The  I'eeent  celebration  at  Manchester,  with  something  like  splendour  and  much 
noble  feeling,  of  the  golden  wedding  of  the  Rev.  William  Gaskell  with  his  congre- 
gation, was  not  a  litenu-y  event,  but  of  coui'se  it  made  everylxKly  twho  knew  of 
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tfceiAlSaabctwiMailh«i>thialcof  Kitwilei  tW smct Myi^kl^  wlio  vm  trnkm] 
§gom  him  ami^  tram  vmmthejKwmei  h§r  pgwiaa  and  m  Ifca  lidiie  el  oaw  o<  Iwr  j 
liesi  sUwieB,  if  not  Iwr  best,  a  lev  years  agou    It  is  no  Mwe  cubIwutt  i 
tittl^crlfwvMiR«p»mbfe.   *Tb«eit  none  like  fcer,Miie,*'wr  will  be  ti 


a  good  iBsay  of  ''•■r  WMTMOTi  k«f«  dpefied"  Sbe  Imj,  If  we  mij  puali  i 
fur,  closer  la  thm  hoamkeM  koutt  of  our  Iwgi  fiofcaon  tbui  mj  mc 
[Yerjmo&mi  sllogsllicr  beradf ;  and  aa little  liiieliii«d  witli  ihe 


fir, 


rof  tfaetiBiieaiMddwtdlbe.  We  canno*  read  ILra.  Oliphaau  ex«y>jleiit 
•a  aba  m»  wisfaoot  manj  a  ^aa^ ;— abe  does  not  write  hafipy,  or  baniT* 
gbooka.  B«vi&  wben  ber  writui^  is  in  tbe  moBtb  sweet,  it  is  too  oft^^n  iA% 
below  tbe  diapibngm.  Tbis  ts  a  pi^,  for  die  baa  more  tban  a  toueli  of 
giBias  hnsmfcr,  abe  works  too  baid,  and  ber  hand  bas  now  fixed  babits ;  al9i\ 
tm  tiM»  wbole.  die  is  almost  abore  mere  casual  enticiam.  The  autbar  of  the  ''  Sad 
Foctmeaof  tbe  Ber.  Amos  Barton'*  might  hsTe  kept  as  near  the  booaobold  hesutt 
aa  IffSw  Gaalcell,  if  sbe  bad  aarriTed;  but  ber  plaee  waa  bmg  ago  taken  by^l 
tbe  aatbor  of  "  Bomobw"  and  **  Daniel  Deroada,''  Kr.  Haidx«  if  he  bui  ' 
n  woman,  might  have  done  it  in  some  respecta;  but  **  Crantod^*  be 
oodld  have  written.  What  leons  have  we  passed  through  ainoe  poor,  simpla 
*'  Bath "  laisod  storms  in  tea-eupe,  and  men  like  Kingslej  wmte  to  com- 
fort the  anthor  and  assure  her  that  the  gx:>od  and  wise  were  with  ber!  But 
we  are  still  in  doubt  whether  society  wofld  not  eren  now  prefer  the  coaraa 
iqmivo^we  which  is  so  common  in  fiction  to  the  straightforw^ird  liandling  of 
certain  topics  bj  Mr&  Gaakell  in  "  Ruth.**  Tbe  onlj-  serious  mistake  we  can 
recall  of  hers  was  the  one  she  made  in  the  Memoirs  of  Charlotte  Bi\inte — an 
undcmbted  blunder,  both  in  art  and  in  true  good  manners:  and  the  first  e«iition 
had  to  be  cancelled,  some  sort  of  apologj  beinff  made  (as  we  think  we  remember) 
hj  the  pubEBheTB.  The  great  charm  or  Mr&.  Gaakell  laj  in  the  hum  an- hearted 
BingleneBS  of  eje  with  whicb  she  told  a  atorj— she  made  no  spMLK^uhliil^e  digres- 
sions, indulged  in  no  innuendoes,  did  not  trj  to  be  clever  or  litei-arj,  but  went 
itraight  on  with  homely  pathos  or  homel j  humoui\  Though  her  style  is  even 
already  getting  a  IMle  antiquated,  fashions  chauge  in  that  matter*  ana  simplicity 
like  hers  will  wim  The  world  will  eome  back  to  her  when  it  has  tired  of  writers  more 
subtle,  more  brilliant,  and  more  profound.  Ijeaving  aside  the  earlier  writings  of 
George  Eliot  up  to  and  including,  say  **  Silas  Mamer,"  we  can  already  count  the 
pages  of  George  Eliot  which  will  in  fifty  years  be  as  nearly  obsolete  as  **  St.  Leon ;  ** 
but  that  fate  is  not  in  store  for  **  Oranford'*  or  "  Wives  and  Daughters.'* 

There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  "  law  "  in  the  puVjHshin^  trade  that  novels  shall 
in  large  numbers  be  issued  in  the  stunmer-tinke, — for  the  holiday  seasc^n.  But 
even  in  seaside  quiet  (if  there  is  such  a  thing)  people  out  on  hoUday  do  not  read  j 
as  much  as  might  be  supposed ;  and  the  real  tmth«  we  suspect,  is,  that  ladies  and 
idle  people  wait  till  the  long  evenings  to  make  downright  love  to  the  novels  tbej 
have  dallied  with  on  joumev  or  otherwise  in  the  hot  weather.  At  all  events,  wa  \ 
have  a  heavy  batch  of  novels, 

Mr.  Hardy,  one  of  the  stix^n^estof  our  novelists,  if  not  the  strongest,  and  a  man 
between  whom  and  Air*  Browning  there  are  some  afciities,  has  not  wholly  escaped 

the  temptation  to  be  "  speculative »**  though  it  is  only  the  smell  o£  fii*e  which  nas  ' 
passed  upon  htm.     Perhaps  it  is  rather  that  he  makes  his  readers  speculative  tban 
that  there  is  speculation    in  his  novels*      He  is  an  ejcti-uordimirv  writer ;  one 
of  that  rare  class  whose  faults  cannot  be  spared  from  their  work.     Where  else  are  i 
we  to  look  for  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  rugged  and  fantastic  iH>wer ;  the  I 
same  naturalness  minglcMl  with  the  same  quaintness  ?    Lift  out,  by  way  of  experi*  i 
ment«  what  is  pleasingly  wrung  in  the  work,  and  then  see  how  you  will  bo  balHed  ' 
in  any  attempt  to  supply  its  place.     In  The  Retttni  of  th^  NoHve  (3  vols.  :  Suntb, 
Elder,  A  Co),  he  stiU  keeps  close  to  what  we  may  with  strict  propriety  call  his 
native  heather — and  very  powerful  indeed  is  his  sketch  of  Eguon  Heath.      His 
Wessex  rustics  are  framed  on  the  old  inconsiBtent  but  striking  mtxlel,  and  who  hut 
himself  could  have  drawn  Christian  Cantle — the  flabby  clown  whom  nobody  would 
marry,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  **no  man,"  t»eeau8e  he  had  been  bom  on  a 
night  when  thei*e  waa  '*no  moon  ?'*    We  are  afraid  we  discern  some  tendency  to 
repetition  of  types  in  the  leading  characters,  and  are  not  sui^  that  this  story  is 
equal  to  *'Far  trom  the  Madding  Crowd  "  (of  which  the  spell  is  yet  strong  upon  1 
us) ;  but  it  is  in  truth  not  easy  to  criticize  Mr.  Hardy,  until  after  you  have  a  little  I 
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gpofc  orer  the  weird  effect  of  hia  tricic  of  cx>iifroiiting  Nature  in  her  lonelj  ^eatnesB 
or  lonely  sweetnesa  with  men  and  women  Bordid  and  stunted,  blundering  and 
it^orant,  and  jet  laveiibltj  or  ;tt  wnrst  likeable.  It  is  utterly  imposBible  to  say, 
after  a  first  or  second  reading,  wbicli  impresses  yon  moat,  the  story  and  the 
**  chai*acter,"  or  the  pictureB  of  Nature,  and  though  you  feol  that  there  is  some- 
thing wi'ong  somewhere  about  the  work,  jouai^e  subdued  even  though  you  struggle. 
It  ifl  not  easy  to  feel  that  the  marriod  life  of  Eustaeia  Vye  and  Clem<?nt  Yeobnght 
ia  natural,  or  was  (we  were  almost  about  to  say)  possible ;  but  yon  rise  from  a  tale 
which  ia  all  but  absui'd  ia  itself, — three  tragic  deaths^  two  maniages,  and  then  a 
cheerfid  ending,— to  wish  the  anthrtr  a  \^.n\^  career  and  i^iat^e  t3  amend  his  en-ors 
:ind  break  himself  of  mannerisms  which  his  enemies^  and  not  his  enemies  only, 
will  asam'edly  call  afEectationa,  To  end,  with  some  repetition— 27ie  RHnm  of  tJie 
Native  is  fall  of  faidts,  full  of  x:)ower,  and  altogether  of  unique  quality  in  its 
descriptions  o!  Nature,  A  striking,  and  at  finjt  almost  bewildering,  effect' is  pro- 
duced by  the  author's  trick  of  first  painting  a  scene  with  the  broadest  colours, 
and  then  bringing  in  his  human  figures  as  if  they  were  an  after- thought, 

"  To  niy  Father  and  Mother  I  dedicate  my  Fii'st  Book.'*  This  is  the  inscnption 
of  a  decidedly  noticeable  three-volume  novel,  entitled,  For  Percival,  by  Mai'garet 
Teley  (3  vols,:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co,),  It  is  a  common  thing  with  young  writers  to 
crowd  tkeii'  early  attempts  with  incident,  conversation,  and  refiection ;  and  For 
Perci  L'a Ha  very  ei*owded  indeed — perhaps  it  would  have  been  butter  if  half  the 
matter  had  been  omitted,  and  Biived  tor  another  time,  Percival  Thome  is  a 
young  man  with  whom  Sissy  Langton  falls  very  much  in  love,  and  the  time  comes 
when  they  are  engaged  to  each  other.  But  an  untruth  told  by  Sissy  for  his  sake — 
on  a  question  of  inhentance— bas  graver  consequenccB  than  it  was  in  her  mind  to 
dream  of.  They  part,  and  Sissy  <lies  (though  not  of  a  brtjken  heart),  leaving  her 
money  to  Percival,  who  ultimately  maiTies  another  girl,  and  ia  happier  with  her 
than  he  could  possibly  have  been  with  Sissy,  who  never  could  have  understood, 
among  other  things,  hia  love  of  truth.  There  is  in  the  story  itself  aud  in  the 
telling  so  much  "good  intention."  and  sommdi  success  in  the  detail,  that  one  feels 
sure  at  once  of  meeting  the  author  again,  and  of  finding  then  that  she  has 
gained  in  aelf-controJ,  and  ia  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  new  from  the  old, 
as  well  as  in  mere  skill.  But  it  may  be  said  briefly  for  the  present  that  For 
Fercivnl  is  a  very  good  novel,  wanting  neither  in  pathos  nor  in  humour ;  and 
that  the  author  keeps  a  high  standard  before  her  from  first  to  last. 

Aug  lis  Grayy  by  the  author  of  ''ScarBcliffe  Rocks,''  *'  Annie,  an  Excellent  Person,*' 
&.C.  (3  vols.  :  Smith,  Elder,  Sc  Co.)  is  written  with,  we  were  going  to  say,  a  care- 
ful avoidance  of  liveliness;  and  cet*tfiinly  the  modem  touch-and-go  manner  is 
nowhere  present ;  a  strict  governess  of  the  old  school  mi^ht  have  written  moat  of 
the  sentences ;  and  the  substructure  of  moral  teaching  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
apparent.  But  the  whole  tone  is  healthy,  iiiid  there  is  some  agreeable  description 
of  seaside  scenery.  It  is  a  story  of  a  girl  whom  her  father  h;^  planned  to  bring 
up  in  "unconventional  **  semi-seclusion,  and  as  far  away  from  the  usual  risks  of 
falling  in  love  as  poaaible.  Of  course,  Nelly  does  fall  in  love,  and  marries,  and  her 
father  learns  a  lesson.  There  m  really  something  like  a  plot  in  Angtts  Gray,  and 
it  may  safely  be  claased  among  gt>od  novels. 

Auld  Lmig  Sytw^  by  the  author  of  the  "Wreck  of  the  Groavenor"  (2  vols.: 
Sampson  Luw  Si  Co.),  may  have  things  in  it  worth  reading;  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  tackle  it.     Tbe  vex*y  first  sentence  runs  thus  :— 

"  In  the  embrace  of  a  curvature  of  this  noble  island  of  Britain,  where  tlit»  coast 
bt»held  by  the  paesiag  mariacr  shines  before  his  eyes  with  the  pearly  gloss  and  delicate 
sbiminer  of  marlde  ;  where  the  land  shoots  out  into  the  aeaj  seomiag,  with  its  iron  lieel 
stttunchly  planted,  the  tliundertuis  shocks  of  the  hurricane  or  the  more  deadly  tooth  of 
ih&  lipping  calm,  and  l>«irin^  on  high  at  night  it«  fi&ming  beacon  like  the  fabled  giant 
defying  the  stars  with  uplifted  torch  ;  stands  a  iovm  whereon  no  mim  with  a  mind  into 
which  soft  thoughts  may  enter  rendily  cam  gaze  without  stopping  to  r*,«flcct/* 

Out  of  breath  with  this  long  pnll,  we  took  a  hasty  dip  a  few  pages  farther  on, 
and  this  is  what  we  came  upon : — 

"In  the  moonlight  a  lonely  woman's  face  takes  a  sad  and  moving  beauty. 

''^No  blush  glows  through  the  pearl  of  the  light  upon  it. 

"  Lips  which  are  r^  as  the  tob&  in  the  uun  are  piirle  in  this  light,  which  denies  pMsion 
to  them. 
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n^fcaicticeol  ^y«'*g  new  bDoks  sit«i'  some  oatdnvtwd  or  titlecit  a  wvll.knd/wsi 
DBgoc  siocj  is  beeo«iujiig  ioA  fra|Qent — tihongk  d  oooivo  Ikis  is  oalj  a  nuiJllsr  of 
sste  fiv  eadi  paitiealsr  BOf^lisI  to  consider.  B^mmf  Lmkf  ims  tlis  ttaBS  ol 
M  leading  cfaanct^  in  cue  of  Mr.  Bbhck's  books,  bttt  it  will  stand  aoui#  w«ar,  aa  il 
is  Tmj  prett  J  in  itaelL  apart  iromt  Bums  or  others.  Tliis  OBe>voliinM>  aftv^  hf 
Mis.  Aah&t  Martin  <Grifitli  and  Fkrnui>  will  not  discr^it  tJbo  namew  It  is  on 
tlie  whole  a  tsij  lieaHbj  hxkt  and  bas  iutorest,  fix^ling,  and  nvacitT-  enowb  tn> 
Bake  it  bigblj  readable.  In  a  w\>rd,  it  is  a  book  to  be  reconun^tdo^  T^tfQ  SMIcva 
ol  n  cieivyman  are  l^ft  orpbans,  witb<Hit  muck  means,  and  bsT^e  to  figbt  tks&  e^vm 
wmj  in  tSe  world ;  and  tkej  do  it  bonound^lj  and  ^raeefnUj.  Bonnj  Lidij  la  n 
kandsome,  Tigov^os,  lirely,  indeed  almost  «aitejr  Irak  bloade,  and  sbe  goes  o«i  «s 
n  kdr-kelp.  Tke  ^*  son  of  tke  bonsebold,"^  a  rieb  jonng  Adonis,  wants  ^  mmj 
ker.  bat  Au  oomoMmpkhoe  is  escaped — tbougb  anotker  Mkywa,  to  wind  np  witk. 
Boni^  Leslej  mairies  a  kalf *blind  man  of  lett^a,  old  cnoiwb  to  bo  ktr  mtbsr. 
fOiis  IS  tke  onlj  drawback  on  tke  healtblness  of  tke  book.  ^Of  coarse  tkere  is  no 
loreaob  of  *'  morals**  oommitted  wben  a  r^mj  fine  jonn^  woman  mames  a  widower 
wbo  can  ficarcelj  see  at  all,  and  ^ho  is  twice  ber  age :  of  course  people  must  do  as 
tbej  like  in  snck  cases;  but  wben  we  redect  that  hj  tke  time  one  of  suck  n  couple 
is  m  tke  full  bloom  of  mature  Uf<?  tbe  otker  will  ksTe  reocbetl  tke  ^tiuid 
clbnsfiterie,  and  wben  we  remember  all  tbst  we  see  and  bear  of  sxxch  mwrm^^ 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  not  wise  to  present  one  of  them  as  an  ideal  in  a 
book  for  young  ladies. 

Much  pleasanter  resdin^^  to  our  mind  than  anj  of  tbe  second  and  third* rale 
norels  is  this  little  book  of  travels,  onlj  two  Tv>lumcs  :  Guddin^s  wUh  a  PrimiH99 
Peoo2e,  being  a  Series  oi  Sketches  of  Alpine  Life  and  Customs,  by  W»  A.  BaHlsd 
Grohman,  author  of  **  Tyrol  and  the  Tyixilese,"  Jbc.  (i  vols. :  Remington^  OoX 
Mr.  Grohman's  *'TyTt>l  and  the  Trrolese"  was  mueh  liked,  and  anybody  who  will 
remember  that  the  writer  is  a  foreigner,  and  sometimes  a  little  coarse,  may  uot 
only  pass  a  happy  hoiur  or  two  over  these  **  Gaddincs***  but  will  carry  away  mueh 
information  and  plenty  to  think  alx'mt.  The  hook  ofMma  ws*^^  ♦^''  '^fory  of  a 
*'  Paradise  play**  for  Christmas-eve  in  TyroL  Tbe  Acootmt  will  si  pe*>iile  : 

«p  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  th*^  iva^lor  must  be  well  prepar-  h.**  liV.^ 

this:— 


"  A  sirth  attg^  cornea  runnin;^  :  1 
He  has  finished  the  Crestiou,  and 


.  siu^iog— *  PmiBed  be  UlxI  tlio  Fiahor, 
ith)'ou  pwsc^ttlly/  ** 


Messrs.  Reminj^m  &  Co.  hare  published  lAtculhu,  or  PalatahU  E*Hijf$^  in 
wbieb  are  merged  "  The  Oyster/'  **  The  Lobster,'*  and  "  Sport  and  its  Fleaaurtss," 
by  the  author  of  "  The  Queen^s  Messenger,'*  **  The  Brie  h  Brae  Huntet-  '*  [2  vol«,). 
Is  it  not  possible  that  a  man  should  have  a  bad  bout  of  indigeation»  or  even 
febrieula,  u  the  weather  were  bad,  after  reading  such  a  book  as  this  ?    It  is  Qt^y  to 
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Bee  why  goumiand  writing  ie  nearly  alwave  reavlable.  It  is  sure  to  be  full  of 
anecdote,  and  festiy^j  eiiggestione  ai-e  inevitable,  with  hints  of  whatever  is  elegant, 
glittering,  and  jiiquant  in  a  well-appointed  dinner — such  as  white  naperj,  bnglit 
g!a^8,  brighter  wine,  glowing  odorous  flowei*Sj  and  lovely  little  bowers  of  fern.  Of 
birds  joii  cannot  well  write  what  shall  not  be  nice,  even  when  it  is  a  question  of 
eating  them  :  the  same  of  doer  and  fish — you  think,  as  yon  read,  not  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  cook,  but  of  the  bold  free  sport  in  the  open  air.  The  word  trout 
means  laaao  Walton:  venison  means  **  As  you  Like  it;**  grause,  waves  of  purple* 
pink  heather ;  and  wild-duck  a  pimt  on  a  lake,  Tbere  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  pool's  enjoyment  of  "  the  pleasures  of  the  tal>le  "  at  a  distance,  and  that  of  a 
Brillat  Savarin  ;  and  many  of  the  singers  who  have  written  most  gaily  about  wine, 
or  have  at  least  sung  as  if  the  gi^ape  was  always  in  their  heads,  have  been  water- 
drinkers.  The  author  of  *'  Lucnllufi**  is  an  amusing  "  knave/'  and  his  "  Palatable 
Essays  "  are  rij^'htly  named — for  readers  with  palates,  espeeially  for  those  who 
habitually  feast  **  with  the  blameless  Ethiopians, "  or  some  other  people  as  little 
known  **  in  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air,"  where  perhaps  tnt;  **  neat- hand 
Phyllis  "  wears  more  wing  than  ecjstume,  and  the  whole  thing  is  a  pic<nic  spread 
on  asphodel. 

In  Poganue  People :  TJieir  Loves  and  Lives  (Sampson  Low  A  Co.l,  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  gives  us  a  eharming  picture  of  the  life,  sixty  years  ago,  of  a  little 
mountain  town  in  Connecticut,  which,  we  suppose,  may  stand  as  a  type  of  New 
England  villages  and  townlets  in  the  days  on  which  she  seems  to  look  back 
with  some  regret,  "  when  its  people  were  of  our  o"wn  blood  and  race,  and  the 
pauper  population  of  Europe  had  not  as  yet  been  landed  upon  our  shores  ** — apictui*e 
adm unable  for  finish  of  drawhig  and  a  kind  of  delicate,  sober  harmony  in  the 
colouring.  One  might  say  of  it  that  not  a  t^>uch  is  wanting,  and  that  it  has  not 
one  in  excess.  The  subject,  too,  is  eminently  happy — far  enough  away  from  Ufl  ^ 
to  have  the  attraction  of  novelty,  and  yet  near  enough  for  its  details  to  be 
thoroughly  intelligible.  With  much  ekilfiilneea  of  touch,  and  no  little  hmnour, 
does  ^&E.  Stowe  set  before  us  the  various  strata  of  Pogamic  society,  the  stately 
and  dignified  families,  with  traditions  of  ancestral  importance,  some  of  whom,  it 
IB  oupposed,  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  Revolutionary  War  had  had  a 


different  issue,  and  the  sturdy  demoei*acy,  few  of  whom  would  accept  domestic 
aeiTice  on  any  terms,  and  whenever  they  did  always  stipulated  that  tnei 
anee  should  not  be  summoned  by  a  Ixill,  and  that  they  shi>nld 


aeiTice  on  any  terms,  and  whenever  they  did  always  stipulated  that  their  attend- 

„ mmoned  by  a  Ixill,  and  that  they  should  have  free  right  of 

enti-ance  into  the  hou^pe  by  the  front  door.  Then  we  have  a  graphic  account  of 
the  rivalry  between  the  Congi-ecationalism,  or  Presbyterianism,  as  it  was  called, 
which  had  only  a  few  years  earlier  ceased  to  lie  the  established  religion  of  the 
State,  and  the  Epiacopalianism,  which  in  New  England,  in  the  early  days,  Jlrs. 
Stowe  says,  **  was  emphatically  a  r*-x>t  out  of  dry  git^und;"  of  th*^  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July,  when  the  Beclai'ation  of  Independence  would  be  i-ead  by  the 
stately  old  Colonel  Davenport,  who  had  been  a  confidential  friend  of  Washington, 
clad  in  the  very  uniform  m  which  he  had  held  an  important  command  during  the 
war;  and  of  the  rehgious  "  revival,''  brought  about  by  the  zeal  of  Parson  Gushing, 
in  which  even  the  hard  heart  of  the  croBS-grained  old  pagan  Zeph  Higgina 
becomes  at  last  softened;  and  last,  not  least,  some  exquisitely -worded  dcscriptiona 
of  the  on-eoming  of  the  tardy  New  England  spring,  and  the  glory  and  beauty  of  ] 
the  brief  New  England  summer.  The  nrineipid  personages,  too,  who  people  the  | 
book,  are  lifelike  and  striking,  and  worthy  of  their  setting.  Little  Dolly  Gushing, 
with  her  childish  high  spirits  and  love  of  fun,  and  her  st>lemn  and  ^Ireamy 
enthusiasms,  is  a  most  winning  ehild-lieroine ;  and  her  father.  Dr.  Gushing,  the 
muiister.  a  man  of  leai^ning,  who  can  delight  hie  congregation  byc|Uottng  Clement 
of  Alexandria  against  the  obsen^ance  of  Christmas,  in  the  original  Greek, — and  j 
delight  them  all  the  moi-e  because  hardly  a  man  among  them  has  any  idea  who  j 
Clement  was, — and  is  at  the  same  time  a  shrewd,  practical  farmer,  who  has  him- 
self in  hie  time  been  a  farmer's  boy,  is  an  cxceUcnt  tjpe  of  the  Puritan  divine, 
the  rigour  of  whose  Calvinistic  theology  is  softened  by  a  strong  vein  of  natural 
humour,  and  a  healthy  love  of  out- door  life.  Nor  must  Hiel  Jones  and  Nabby 
Higgius  be  omitted,  as  Bne  specimens  of  the  genuine  Yankee  lad  and  lass.  '*  Poganue 
People/*  in  short,  is  a  book  that  on  every  ground  merits  nnmixcd  pi-aise.  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  its  gifted  author  will  now  let  her  admirei*s  bear  from  her 
somewhat  more  frequently  than  we  believe  has  been  the  case  of  late  years. 


METHODS  OF  SOCIAL   REFORM. 


II.— A  State  Parcel  Po> 


A  T  a  season  of  the  year  when  many  persons  are  anxious  about 
Jl\.  their  Christmas  hampers  and  their  New  Year's  gifts,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  consider  whether  our  social  arrangements  for  the  conveyance 
of  suchHke  small  goods  are  as  well  devised  as  they  might  be.  We  all 
now  feel  how  much  we  owe  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill  fur  that  daily  pile  of 
letters  which  brightens  the  breakfast  table  more  than  does  the  silver 
uni,  and  sweetens  it  more  than  the  untaxed  sugar  basin.  In  these 
kinds  of  matters  great  effects  follow  from  small  causes,  and  a  few 
pence  more  to  pay,  a  few  yards  further  to  walk,  or  a  few  hours  longer 
to  wait,  constantly  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  send 
this  little  present,  to  order  that  little  comfort,  or  exchange  this  parcel 
of  library  boolis.  The  amenities  of  life  depend  greatly  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  due  succession  of  little  things,  each  appearing  at  tlie 
right  moment.  Wealth  itself  is  but  matter  in  its  right  place — happily 
disposed  in  quality  and  time  and  space.  Hence  it  is  possible  that 
among  the  most  insidious  Methods  of  Social  Keform  might  be  found  a 
well-organized  State  Parcel  J*06t.  That  at  least  is  the  impression 
which  leads  me  now  to  investigate  the  subject. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  in  a  sense  we  already  possess  a  State 
Parcel  Post,  because  the  Post  OlKce  authorities  place  no  restriction 
upon  what  may  be  enclosed  hi  a  letter,  provided  that  it  be  not 
injurious  to  other  letters  or  dangerous  in  nature.  An  inland  letter  is 
limited  to  18  inches  in  length,  \^  inches  in  width,  and  G  inches  in  depth, 
and  this  space  may  be  packed  with  cast-iron  or  platinum  if  you  like, 
and  yet  transmitted  by  post,  so  far  as  the  regulations  in  the  British 
Postal  Guide  show.  But  except  for  verj-  small  liiiht  thing.^.  few 
people  use  the  privilege,  because  the  letter  rate  for  large  letters  is  Irf. 
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per  oz.,  which  makes  1.?.  id.  per  lb.,  a  prohibitory  charge  upon  articles 
of  any  considerable  weight.  If  I  recollect  aright,  it  was  allowable 
some  years  since  to  forward  parcels  at  the  book  rate  of  postage,  which 
is  only  4d.  per  lb.,  but  trouble  arose  between  the  Post  Office  and  the 
railway  companies,  so  that  this  comparatively  moderate  charge  is  now 
rigidly  restricted  to  literary  matter. 

A  number  of  writers  have  from  time  to  time  pointed  out  the  very 
great  advantages  which  would  arise  from  a  general,  well-aiTanged, 
and  cheap  parcel  post.  It  is  stated  on  the  best  authority,*  that  such 
a  post  formed  part  of  the  scheme  which  Sir  Rowland  Hill  submitted 
to  the  public,  and  Mr.  Lewins,  in  his  interesting  account  of  "  Her 
Majesty's  Mails  "  (p.  247),  points  out  what  an  unspeakable  boon  this 
suggestion  of  the  father  of  the  penny  post  would  be  when  properly 
carried  out.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
expKcit  statement  of  such  a  scheme  in  the  original  pamphlets  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  which  are  among  the  most  cheiished  contents  of  my 
library.  The  proposal  must,  then,  be  given  in  other  documents  which 
I  have  not  seen. 

In  subsequent  years  the  Society  of  Arts  took  up  the  idea,  and 
appointed  a  committee,  which  in  1858  published  an  elaborate  and 
oareful  report  upon  the  subject.  They  recommended  that  parcels 
^should  be  conveyed  by  the  Post  Office  at  a  moderate  unifonn  tarifif 
of  charges,  irrespective  of  distance.  That  scheme,  we  are  told, 
was  carefully  considered  by  the  postal  authorities,  and  in  still  later 
years,  as  we  may  infer  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Page's  Evidence  before 
the  Railway  Commission  of  1865,  the  Post  Office  has  entertained  the 
idea. 

Again,  that  veteran  social  reformer,  Mr.  Edwin  Cliadwick,  advocated 
a  Parcel  Post  Delivery,  in  connection  with  railway  reform,  and  a  cheap 
telegrapliic  post.  His  paper  was  read  at  the  Belfast  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  and  is  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  October,  1867  (vol.  xv.,  p.  720).  The  subject  was  ini- 
fortunately  confused  with  the,  to  my  mind,  visionary  proposal  to 
purchase  the  whole  railways  of  the  kingdom,  and,  naturally  enough, 
nothing  practical  has  resulted  from  the  discussions  in  that  direction. 
My  own  study  of  the  subject  commenced  about  the  same  year,  when 
I  prepared  for  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  a  paper  t  "  On  the 
Analogy  between  tlie  Post  Office,  Telegraphs,  and  other  systems  of 
conveyance  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  regards  Government  control." 
After  investigating  in  a  somewhat  general  manner  the  conditions 
imder  which  industrial  functions  can  be  properly  undertaken  by  the 
State,  I  came  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Parcel  Post  is  most 
suitable  for  State  management.  But  this  part  of  the  paper  was,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Society,  very  much  abbreviated  before  being 

•  Royiil  Commission  on  Ruilwaya,  1SG5.     Minutes  of  Evidence,  Question  15010. 
t  Transactions,  1807,  p.  S'J. 
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printed,  so  as  to  allow  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  Government  tele- 
graph system  to  be  more  fully  developed. 

In  1867,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Railways  published  their  report^ 
in  which  they  strongly  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  Parcel 
Post.  They  remarked  (p.  Ixiii.)  that  railway  companies  are  not  boimd 
to  carry  parcels,  nor  is  there  in  the  railway  Acts  of  Pai'liament  any 
tariff  for  parcels,  limiting  the  charges  for  collection  and  delivery.  The 
pubhc  is,  therefore,  at  their  mercy.  They  consider  that  a  separate 
tariff  should  be  laid  down  and  published  to  govern  the  conveyance  as 
distinguished  from  the  collection  and  deUvery  of  parcels,  so  as  to 
enable  the  rates  of  charge  to  be  kept  down  by  the  free  action  of 
individuals  acting  as  carriers  by  railway.     Then  they  add : — 

'*  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  the  parcel  service,  fio  far  as  interchange  is 
concerned,  can  never  be  efficiently  performed  for  the  public  until  railway  com- 
panies co-operate  through  the  Clearing-house  to  improve  their  arrangements 
for  parcel  traffic.  Lo<iking  at  the  extent  to  which  the  railway  system  has 
now  reached,  we  consider  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  railway  companies 
should  combine  to  devise  some  rapid  and  efficient  system  for  the  delivery  of 
parcels.  We  do  not  feel  called  uj)on  to  suggest  the  precise  manner  in  which 
this  may  be  carried  into  effect ;  but  the  emiiloyment  of  a  uniform  system  of* 
adhesive  labels  f«>r  parcels,  somewhat  simihir  to  that  now  in  use  on  some  of 
the  northern  lines  for  the  conveyance  of  newspajjers,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
methods  for  facilitating  payment  and  accomiting. 

''If  the  railway  companies  do  not  combine  volunturil}'  it  may  be  necessary 
at  some  future  time  fi»r  Parliament  to  interfere  to  make  the  obligation  to  carry 
parcels  compulsory,  at  a  rate  to  be  prescribed  by  law." 

Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  was  a  member  of  this  commission,  prepared 
a  separate  report,  in  which  he  advocated  the  carrying  out  of  his 
original  idea,  saying  (p.  cxvii.)  : — 

"  It  api^ears  highly  desirable  tliat,  as  fat^t  as  railways  become  national  pro- 
perty, provision  should  be  made  in  the  leases  for  giving  effect  to  these  views ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  fully  believing  that  the  plan  would  prove  beneficial  to 
railway  interests  as  well  as  to  the  public,  it  is  hoped  that  arrangements  for  the 
purpose  may  be  made  (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Edward  Page)  for  attaining  the 
same  end  with  the  concurrence  of  existing  c<  >mpanies."* 

It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  advantages  which 

*  The  only  responee,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  has  been  made  by  the  railway  oom- 
panies  to  the  kind  advice  and  somewhat  feeble  overtures  of  the  Commissioners,  has  been 
a  recent  general  incretise  of  the  already  oppressive  railway  rates  for  parcels.  In 
yovember,  1877,  the  imposition  of  this  arbitrary  tax  created  some  indignation  among 
tradesmen  who  were  most  likely  to  feel  its  immediate  effects,  and  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of '  Commerce  convened  a  kind  of  representative  indig^nation  meeting.  Bnt  I 
am  not  aware  that  their  expostulations  have  had  any  effect,  and  I  fear  that  even  tiie 
Four  Hundred,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  their  head,  cannot  shake  a  Board  of  Directors, 
with  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  their  favour.  Tlius,  while  the  railway  companies  neyer 
cease  to  assail  us  with  protests  against  the  Riilway  Passenger  Duty,  which  at  the 
worst  is  five  per  cent,  of  the  ^fross  revenue,  t^ey  cooUy  add  to  their  duty  upon  all  the 
small  traflBc  of  the  country*,  which  duty  may  be  variously  estimated  at  from  100  to  300, 
400,  or  500  per  cent,  upon  the  fair  cost  of  conveyance.  It  is  only  the  supineness  of  the 
public  which  could  allow  so  gross  an  anomaly  to  exist.  Much  as  we  may  admire 
the  general  efficieucy  and  usefulness  of  the  English  railway  system,  taking  it  as  a 
whole,  it   seems  difBcxilt  to  understand  how  sensible  practical  men  lie  the  directors 
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would  be  derived  by  the  community  from  an  all-extensive,  well- 
organized,  and  moderately  cheap  parcel  post.  People  may  say  that  it. 
is  already  possible  to  send  a  hamper  or  parcel  from  any  one  place  to 
any  other  place  in  the  kingdom  for  charges  which,  all  things  con- 
sideredy  are  not  very  heavy.  But  this  is  not  enough  ;  the  cost,  after 
all,  is  only  one  element  of  the  question  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Trouble,^ 
worry,  uncertainty,  risk,  are  influences  which  always  affect  traffic  in  a 
degree  insufficiently  estimated.  The  Post  Office  authorities  find  that 
every  new  receptacle  for  letters  which  they  set  up  increases  corre- 
spondence by  a  certain  amount ;  the  trouble  of  going  a  hundred  yards^ 
to  post  his  letter  stops  many  a  letter-writer.  So  there  are  endless 
numbers  of  parcels  which  we  should  send  and  receive,  if  we  knew  that 
for  a  small  calculable  charge  we  could  deposit  them  in  a  neighbouring 
shop,  or  hand  them  over  to  a  cart  passing  daily  at  a  fixed  hour,  with  a. 
feeling  of  certainty  that  such  parcels  would  be  dropped  at  the  right 
doors  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  almost  with  the  celerity  of  the  Post 
Office.  The  parcel  traffic  which  might  ultimately  be  created  is  such 
as  one  can  only  faintly  conceive  at  present.  Profound  and  always 
beneficial  changes  would  be  gradually  produced  in  our  social  system. 
The  Parcel  Post  would  be  discovered  to  be  truly  a  Method  of  Social 
Reform.  Let  us  try  to  form  some  idea  of  the  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  dealers  and  shopkeepers  in  evciy  part  of  the 
kingdom  would  obtain  their  suppUes  of  goods  from  the  wholesale 
houses  cheaply  and  promptly.  Ordered  by  letter,  goods  might  be 
returned  within  forty-eight  hours;  by  telegraph  the  order  miglit. 
be  executed,  if  necessary,  in  twenty-four  hours.  Thus  the  stock  in 
hand  might  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  point,  and  the  largest  profit 
might  be  earned  upon  the  least  investment  of  capital,  with  the  least 
hiconvenience  to  the  consumer.  In  the  second  place,  a  vast  increase 
would  take  place  in  the  goods  distributed  directly  to  consumers  in 
all  parts  of  the  conntry  by  large  retail  or  even  wholesale  houses.. 
Already  it  is  quite  common  to  obtain  tea  by  parcel  from  some  well- 
known  large  tea-dealer,  calicoes  and  linens  from  a  large  draper,  seeds 
and  garden  requisites  from  the  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Reading 
seedsmen;  small-wares  here,  ironmon^eiy  there,  biscuits  and  cakes 
somewhere  else.  To  cultivate  their  distant  customers,  these  large 
houses  often  promise  to  send  the  parcel  cai^inage  paid,  but  they  care- 
fully specify  "  to  any  railway  station  in  the  United  Kingdom.''  They 
are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  cost  and  uncertainties  of  deliveiy 
to  take  that  burden  on  themselves.  And  as  regards  the  railway- 
charges,  they  seldom  pay  the  extortionate  tariff  given  further  on,  but,  if 
in  a  large  enough  way,  have  a  special  contract  with  some  railway. 

can  expect  to  have  ovory  vesti«j:o  of  State  taxation  upon  them  roinitt<'d,  while  thoy  are  to 
retain  almost  unlimited  ])OWfr  to  tax  us — the  peoph? — at  tlieir  disc'iTti<»n.  If  the  niihvay 
duty  is  to  be  remitted  at  all,  it  must  necessarily  be  in  the  nr.iinier  of  a  qui'l  pro  quo,  m 
port  compensation,  for  instance,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  right  of  parcel  conveyance. 
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For  this  mode  of  retail  trade  there  is  an  immense  future,  only  re- 
tarded by  the  want  of  the  parcel  post.  By  degrees  all  the  more 
ordinary  household  supplies  might  be  obtained  in  parcels  direct  from 
the  ports  or  places  of  production.  In  many  branches  of  trade  the 
expenses  of  the  middleman  might  be  saved  almost  entirely.  Weekly 
or  even  daily  parcels  of  butter,  bread,  cakes,  Devonshire  cream,  and 
all  kinds  of  delicacies  might  be  looked  for.  The  rich  would  especially 
profit,  as  they  usually  manage  to  do.  The  ^aneries,  hot-houses,  and 
gardens  of  their  country  houses  would  be  brought,  as  it  were,  close 
to  their  town  houses.  Already  the  railway  traiBc  managers  have  dis- 
played their  usual  cleverness  by  offering  specially  low  terms  for  parcels 
of  vegetables,  game,  &c.,  thus  regularly  transmitted  to  a  rich  man's 
house.  Even  a  daily  bottle  of  milk,  hermetically  sealed  according  to 
the  new  American  indention,  and  thus  perfectly  preserved  from  fever 
germs,  might  be  sent  from  the  country  to  the  town  house  at  a  cost 
•distinctly  below  the  prices  of  Belgravian  dairies. 

Literature  would  benefit  immensely.  The  most  remote  country 
house  might  be  as  well  supplied  with  Mudie's  books  as  are  the 
members  of  the  London  Book  Society,  or  the  dwellers  near  a  Smith's 
bookstall.  The  utility  of  lending  Ubraries,  such  as  the  London 
Librarj',  the  London  Institution,  the  several  music  lending-Ubraries, 
4&,c.,  would  be  developed  to  the  utmost.  Magazines,  weekly  papers, 
provincial  papers,  would  more  or  less  experience  an  increase  of  circu- 
lation ;  although  it  is  true  that  the  means  of  distribution  by  railway 
or  post  are  in  many  cases  highly  perfected  already. 

Then,  again,  there  is  an  immense  variety  of  now  unconsidered  trifles 
which  would  assume  a  new  importance  when  we  had  but  to  wish,  as 
it  were,  and  the  parcel  was  come  or  gone.  The  new  toy  for  some 
child,  the  bundle  of  old  clothes  for  a  poor  distant  dependent,  the 
basket  of  game  for  the  hospital,  the  wedding  present,  the  Christmas 
hamper,  the  New  Year's  gift, — these  would  be  multipUed  almost  like 
"Christmas  cards,  to  the  great  increase  of  trade,  and  the  constaiit 
•delectation  of  the  receivers.  The  circulation  and  utilization  of  things 
in  general  would  be  quickened. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  there  is  at  present  no  lack  of  carriers 
^nd  parcel  companies ;  and  this  is  quite  true  in  a  sense.  If  anything 
there  are  too  many,  and  the  result  is  that  they  can  only  be  supported 
by  high  and  repeated  charges.  Let  us  consider  what  are  the  existing 
means  for  the  conveyance  and  distribution  of  small  goods.  In  the 
first  place,  almost  all  the  railway  companies  receive  parcels  at  their 
stations,  which  they  convey  either  by  passenger  or  goods  trains  to 
any  other  of  their  stations.  In  the  great  towns  each  company  has  its 
own  service  of  delivery  vans  wliich,  within  certain  limits  of  distance, 
-deUver  the  parcels  free  of  further  charge.  When  the  consignee  lives 
'beyond  a  certain  distance,  the  parcel  is  often  handed  over  to  some  local 
-carrier,  who  makes  a  new  charge  for  deKvery,  at  his  own  discretion ; 
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or  else  the  railway  company  send  their  van  on  a  special  journey,. 
and  charge  an  extravagant  price  for  the  favour  conferred,  not  extra- 
vagant perhaps  in  regard  to  the  cost  incurred  in  sending  a  cart  with  a 
single  small  parcel,  but  extravagant  in  proportion  to  the  service  per- 
formed. The  railway  companies  also  have  arrangements  for  the 
exchange  of  parcel  tmffic  at  through  rates,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
small  debits  and  credits  thus  arise,  which  have  to  be  Uquidated 
through  the  clearing-house.  So  oppressive  did  these  innumei-able 
minute  accounts  become,  that  the  companies  adopted  a  few  years  ago- 
a  summary  mode  of  dividing  any  receipts  at  a  station  which  do  not 
amount  to  ha.  in  a  month. 

Secondly,  there  exists  a  considerable  number  of  parcel  conveyance 
companies  which  organize  systems  of  distribution  on  a  more  or  lesa 
extensive  scale.  As  examples  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Globe 
Parcel  Express,  Crouch's  Universal  Parcel  Conveyance,  Mann's 
Parcel  Despatch,  Sutton  and  Co.  These  companies  are  in  some 
degree  analogous  to  the  excellent  American  Express  Companies- 
Some  of  them  undertake  to  convey  parcels  to  almost  any  spot  on  the 
habitable  globe ;  but  they  must  depend  upon  local  conveyances  for 
performing  th6  contract.  In  the  United  Kingdom  they  of  course 
make  use  of  the  railways  for  conveyance  over  long  distances.  At  one 
time  the  railway  companies,  if  I  recollect  aright,  waged  a  war  of 
extermination  against  them,  claiming  a  right  to  charge  each  parcel 
sent  by  a  parcel  express  at  the  parcel  rates,  although  they  might  be 
packed  in  bulk.  But  the  courts  of  law  did  not  uphold  this  extravagant 
demand  of  the  railways,  and  the  express  companies  seem  to  carry  on 
a  flourishing  business. 

In  the  third  place  there  is  a  number  of  local  parcel  delivery  com- 
panies, each  of  which  owns  many  vans  and  horses,  but  restricts  its 
operations  within  the  area  of  a  town  or  other  populous  district.  As 
examples  of  such,  may  be  mentioned  the  London  Parcels  Delivery 
Company,  Carter,  Paterson,  &  Co.,  Sutton  &  Co.'s  London  System,  &c. 
These  companies  serve  the  whole  metropolitan  area.  Other  large 
towns  generally  have  similar  companies  on  a  proportionate  scale. 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  especially  have  extensive  systems 
of  distribution. 

Lastly,  there  is  an  almost  infinite  number  of  small  disconnected 
carriers,  who  serve  particular  villages  and  lines  of  road.  They  are 
usually  men  who  own  one,  two,  or  at  most  only  a  few  carts  and 
horses,  who  travel  daily  into  some  country  town,  and  put  up  at  a. 
favourite  public  house.  This  house  serves  as  a  depot  for  parcels  and 
messages  left  for  them,  and  the  carrier  calls  at  various  places  on  and 
off  his  usual  route,  whether  to  pick  up  or  deliver  small  goods,  according 
to  instructions.  Their  charges  are  very  various  and  governed  by  no 
rule ;  except  in  London,  the  only  law  on  the  subject  seems  to  be  to 
the  efl'ect  that  the  charge  must  be  reasonable,  whatever  that  may  mean. 
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But  they  seldom  charge  less  than  4J.  or  &d.  for  any  parcel.  The  men 
are  usually  illiterate  and  slow  in  all  their  proceedings.  Their  number 
is  often  very  great.  In  the  London  Directory  for  1876,  there  are 
specified  about  216  such  carriers ;  in  Glasgow  some  years  ago  there 
were  147,  and  many  large  towns  would  each  have  100  or  more 
local  carriers. 

All  this  mass  of  conveyances,  be  it  remembered,  is  in  addition  to 
the  vast  number  of  private  delivery  carts  employed  by  tradesmen. 
Great  estabUshments,  such  as  Shoolbred's,  Marshall  and  Snellgrove's, 
Whiteley's,  Maple's,  Burton's,  &c.,  &c.,  have  each  their  own  parcel 
dehvery  company,  so  to  say.  Some  houses  even  have  two  deli- 
veries a  day  in  the  metropoUtan  districts.  The  immense  cost  of 
such  deUvery  staffs  would  be  to  a  great  extent  saved  by  a  parcel 
post;  but  it  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  ordinary 
tradespeople's  delivery  of  meat,  vegetables,  &c.,  would  be  much 
affected. 

At  first  sight  this  mass  of  carrying  arrangements  seems  to  be  chaotic, 
but  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  necessity  has  obUged 
these  disconnected  and  often  antagonistic  bodies  to  work  together  to 
a  certain  extent.  ^Vhen  one  carrier  gets  to  the  end  of  his  tether  he 
assumes  a  right  to  hand  on  his  parcel  to  any  other  carrier  he  Ukes, 
who  "pays  out "  the  charges  already  incurred,  adds  his  own  charge  at 
discretion,  and  recovers  the  sum-total  from  the  helpless  consignee. 
Whether  this  practice  is  legal,  in  the  absence  of  any  distinct  prior 
contract,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  sanctioned  by 
force  of  habit  and  necessity.  The  larger  parcel  companies  of  course 
have  arrangements  with  each  other,  and  they  often  undertake  to 
deliver  goods  in  distant  towns  at  the  lowest  rates,  passing  the  parcels 
on  from  one  to  another. 

One  result  of  this  multiplicity  of  carriers  is  that  it  is  usually  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  what  the  conveyance  of  a  parcel  will  cost.  For 
traffic  between  the  large  towns,  indeed,  there  are  definite  tariffs  pub- 
lished by  the  p]xpress  Companies,  but  these  documents  are  not  easily  to 
be  r)btained.  Between  Manchester  and  London,  for  instance,  a  parcel 
undiT  1  lb.  may  (or  lately  might)  be  sent  by  mail  train  for  Ad.\  under 
12  lbs.,  for  2s.  Yrora  Glasgow  to  London  the  rate  was  8d.  under  1  lb.; 
2*.  6(/.  under  12  lbs.  But  these  charges  include  delivery  only  within 
town  limits,  wliich  limits  are  drawn  at  the  discretion  and  convenience 
of  the  deliverers.  The  multitudes  who  now  dwell  in  suburban  parts 
are  almost  entirely  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  carriers,  who  will  either  send 
their  carts  specially  and  make  a  large  extra  clmrge,  or  hand  the  parcel 
over  to  local  carriers,  who  impose  their  own  new  toll.  Not  long  since 
a  book  weighing  less  than  2  lbs.  was  presented  at  my  house  at  Hamp- 
stead  with  a  demand  for  1^.  for  deliverj'.  It  appeared  to  come  out  of 
Fleet  Street,  but,  wherever  it  came  from,  might  have  reached  me  by 
post  from  any  part  of  the*  United  Kingdom  for  Id.  or  8t/.     On  refusing 
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to  pay  an  apparently  extortionate  charge  without  explanation,  the 
book  was  promptly  carried  off,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  since.  With 
the  railway  companies  the  case  is  almost  worse ;  not  only  do  they,  as 
we  shall  see,  maintain  an  extortionate  general  tariff,  but  they  have 
narrow-  limits  of  free  delivery,  and  can  charge  anything  they  like  for 
delivery  beyond  those  limits.  When  hving  in  the  suburbs  of  Man- 
chester in  a  very  populous  district  only  four  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  town,  I  often  had  expeiience  of  this  fact.  In  one  case  a  book 
package  weighing  ^  oz.  less  than  3  lbs.,  and  carriage  paid  hy  the  sender^ 
was  charged  1«.  2d.  for  delivery  by  the  railway  company.  About  the 
same  time  another  book,  weighing  a  little  or^-  8  lbs.,  was  received  by 
post,  carriage  paid,  for  1«.  O^rf.,  this  being  the  whole  charge,  and 
delivery  being  far  more  rapid  than  by  parcel  van.  On  another  occa- 
sion a  parcel  of  seven  copies  of  a  book,  weighing  in  all  5^  lbs., 
although  carriage-paid  to  the  extent  of  Xs.  6rf.  at  London,  was  charged 
1«.  2d.  for  deUvery  at  Manchester,  in  all  2s.  M. ;  whereas,  had  the 
books  been  made  up  into  two  or  more  parcels  at  London  and  sent  by 
post,  they  would  have  reached  me  for  a  total  cost  of  1«.  lOrf.  The 
climax,  however,  was  reached  in  the  case  of  a  parcel  of  forty  copies  of 
a  book,  which  were  received  by  railway  at  such  a  cost  that  each  copy 
might  have  been  made  up  into  a  separate  parcel,  and  despatched  by 
post  to  forty  different  addresses  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  about  the  same  aggregate  cost.  Nor  can  the  consignee  pro- 
tect himself  against  such  extreme  charges.  The  consignor  knows 
and  cares  nothing  about  the  deliveiy  charges,  and  in  the  usual 
course  sends  the  parcels  to  the  nearest  receiving  offices.  Instruc- 
tions which  I  have  repeatedly  given  to  consignoi*s  are  usually 
disregarded,  and  any  attempt  to  recover  the  overcharge  would  be 
regarded  as  absurd. 

Of  course  the  cases  which  I  have  quoted  are  only  specimens  of  what 
must  be  happening  daily  with  himdreds  of  thousands  or  even  millions 
of  parcels.  A  sixpence  or  a  shilling  may  be  a  trifle  in  itself,  but  multiply 
it  by  millions,  and  the  matter  becomes  one  of  national  importance.  All 
large  sums  are  made  up  of  little  units,  and  the  history  of  the  Post 
Office  before  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  reform  shows  how  small  oppressive 
overcharges  strangle  traffic. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  charges  which  are  made  by  the  principal 
railway  companies  for  conveyance  and  delivery  within  the  usual  limits. 
These  are  by  no  means  unifomi,  and  each  company  usually  has 
exceptional  rates  for  certain  districts.  The  following  table,  however, 
which  is  an  extract  from  the  tables  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway,  contains  a  uniform  tariff  which  has  been  recently  adopted  by 
the  principal  companies — such  as  the  North  Western,  Midland,  Great 
Northern — carrying  to  the  north  of  London.  It  will  therefore  serve  as 
a  good  specimen  : — 
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With  few  exceptions  the  Scale  of  Charg«a  (exclastTe  of  Booking  Fee)  to  cr  fiom  Stations 
on  the  London  and  North  Western  Bailway  is  as  under : — 
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A  Special  Scale  is  in  operation  in  the  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  to  the 
Lines  South  of  the  Thames. 

This  tariff  is  wonderfully  constructed.  As  regards  the  columns  to- 
wards the  right  hand,  I  give  the  puzzle  up  altogether.  It  passes  my 
understanding  why  the  limit  of  weight  should  be  made  to  vary  at 
•different  distances  from  14  lbs.  to  15  lbs.,  IG  lbs.,  and  18  Ibe.  I  have 
studied  inductive  logic  ;  but  no  logic  seems  Ukely  to  disclose  reason 
or  method  here.  As  regards  weights  under  7  lbs.  there  is  at  least  the 
appearance  of  reason,  and  that  reason  is  the  exacting  the  utmost 
that  the  unfortunate  owner  of  the  parcel  can  be  induced  to  pay.  It 
is  true  that  for  small  distances  the  charge,  exclusive  of  booking  fety  is 
not  altogether  immoderate.  For  6rf.  a  7  lb.  parcel  may  be  sent  thirty 
miles,  a  2  lb.  parcel  one  hundred  miles,  and  so  on ;  this  no  doubt  is 
designed  to  prevent  competition  by  road  carriers;  but  at  larger 
distances,  when  horse  conveyance  is  out  of  the  question,  the  public  is 
made  to  smart.  A  1  lb.  parcel  transmitted  five  hundred  to  six  hundred 
miles  costs  \s,  3d.,  exclusive  of  booking  fee ;  by  post  the  book  rate 
is  \d.  per  lb.  or  barely  more  than  the  fourth  part.  The  postal  rate  for 
9k  letter,  weighing  above  12  oz.,  is  Irf.  for  every  ounce.  The  parcel 
Tate  then  is  only  a  penny  less  than  the  postal  rate  of  a  letter !  What 
is  most  extraordinary  about  tliis  tariff  is  the  importance  attributed  to 
distance.  I  suppose  a  1  lb.  parcel  sent  from  London  to  Glasgow  may 
l)e  put  into  the  van  at  Euston,  and  never  stirred  until  it  reaches  Glas- 
gow ;  yet  the  mere  transit  costs  the  sender  6rf.  more  than  for  short 
distances.  Now  we  must  suppose  that  Gd.  covers  all  the  terminal 
charges,  and  costs  of  collection  and  delivery,  for  this  is  all  that  the 
companies  ask  for  short  distance  parcels,  exclusive  of  booking  fees, 
whatever  they  may  be.  Hence  at  least  6rf.  goes  for  the  cost  of  trac- 
tion, wear  and  tear  of  van,  interest  on  capital,  &c. ;  but  a  ton  consists 
of  2240  lbs.,  and  a  ton  weight  of  1  lb.  parcels  would  be  no  gieat  load 
for  a  van.  Thus  the  tolls  collected  on  merely  carrying  that  ton  load 
for  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  miles  would  be  £50,  and  including 
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collection  and  delivery  it  would  be  £112.  A  ton  load  of  thii'd-class-- 
.passengers  would  yield  only  £25  all  told. 

These  very  excessive  charges  apply,  it  is  true,  only  to  the  smallest 
parcels ;  on  examining  the  other  columns,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
higher  weights  are  charged  at  much  lower  rates,  possibly  to  underbid 
competition  by  road,  canal,  or  steam  boat.  But  taking  it  as  a  whole 
this  tariff  may  be  described  as  devoid  of  all  method.  It  seems 
to  be  a  purely  arbitrary  series  of  numbers,  evolved  perhaps  from  the 
brains  of  railway  magnates  arranging  a  compromise  at  some  con- 
ference of  the  noi-thern  directors. 

To  show,  however,  how  the  parcel  charges  compare  with  the  various 
other  charges  made  by  the  railway  companies,  I  have  constructed  the 
following  table  from  autlientic  data  furnished  by  the  railway  time 
'tables,  the  reports  of  Railway  Commissions,  &c.  The  table  refers 
to  no  railway  in  particular,  and  the  data  were  selected  almost  at 
random. 

d. 

Small  parcels    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  200 

Medium     „       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  100 

Large        „      ...         ..  ..  ..  •.  ..  40 

Newspaper  parcels     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  100 

Passengers' excess  luggage  ..  ..  ..  ..  OG 

Commercial  travellers'  luggage  ..  •.  ..  3;) 

First  class  passenger  fare  ..  •.  ..  ..  175 

Second     „  „  „  ..  ..  ..  ..  125 

Third       „  „  „  ..  ..  •.  ..  75 

Live  poultry      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  100 

Watercress       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  3:3 

Milk      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  12 

High  class  goods  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  32 

Medium  goods..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  13 

Low  class  goods  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4 

Coal  traflSc,  lowest  rate  •.  ..  ..  ..  15 

This  is  an  extraordinary  table,  and  shows  what  latitude  the  traffic 
managers  allow  themselves  in  taxing  or  assisting  various  trades.  Like 
protectionist  statesmen,  they  think  the  traffic  cannot  go  on  unless  their 
vigilance  eases  or  multiplies  the  burden.  Our  ancient  system  of  duties, 
and  bounties,  and  drawbacks,  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  our  railway 
tariffii,  with  their  classes,  and  exceptions,  and  exemptions,  and  special 
rates,  and  endless  minute  distinctions. 

An  examination  of  the  table  will  render  it  quite  evident  that  the 
railway  companies  have  deliberately  treated  the  small  parcel  traffic  as 
a  close  monopoly  which  they  can  tax  with  any  charge  they  like.  No 
excuse  for  such  excessive  charges  can  possibly  be  given.  It  may  be 
explained,  indeed,  Wmi  the  newspaper  parcels,  being  a  regular  daily 
-uniform  traffic,  can  be  more  easily  provided  fur;  but  how  are  we  to 
apply  the  same  explanation  to  connnereial  travellei-s'  luggage  ?  For 
the  charge  stated,  many  of  the  companies  allow  a  commercial  traveller 
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to  bring  as  many  heavy  packages  as  he  likes,  and  to  take  them  in  and 
out  of  the  trains  as  many  times  in  tlic  day  as  he  likes,  ^-ithont  extra 
charge*  Several  porters  are  Bometiuies  needed  to  manipulate  this 
luggage,  and  the  train  is  occasionaUy  detained  thereby.  But  though 
the  companies  urge  that  they  do  this  to  promote  trade  in  their  dis- 
tricts, why  cannot  they  promote  the  trade  in  small  parcels  alsot  ,If 
properly  developed  this  traffic  wotdd  include  ao  immense  mans  of 
orders  for  small  tradesmen,  and  the  vast  loss  of  labour  and  mouey 
involved  in  the  commercial  traveller  system  might  be  partially 
avoided  by  the  copious  use  of  sample  packages.  Really  it  some- 
times strikes  me  as  very  questionable  how  far  a  small  body  of 
directors,  sitting  at  Enston  Square  or  Paddington,  should  be  allowed 
to  constitute  themselves  the  judges  of  the  way  in  which  the  commerce 
and  th*.t  traffic  of  the  countiy  is  to  go  on.  They  can  promote  this 
foi'm  of  traffic,  oppress  another,  extinguish  u  third,  in  a  way  which 
Parliament  itself  would  not  venture  to  do- 
But  let  us  now  turn  to  another  side  of  this  subject  and  attempt  to 
decide  whether  the  conveyance  of  parcels  is  a  kind  of  industry  which 
is  likely  to  be  well  and  economically  conducted  by  a  Government 
department.  As  I  have  pointed  out  in  two  pre\'ious  publications,* 
we  must  not  assume  that  a  Government  department  will  manage  every 
kind  of  industry  as  badly  as  the  Admiralty  manage  the  boilers  of  their 
iron-clads,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  as  apparently  well  as  the  Pont  Office 
manages  the  distribution  of  letters.  The  presiunption  is  always 
against  a  State  department ;  but  in  any  particular  kind  i»f  work  there 
may  be  special  conditions  which  render  the  unity  and  monopoly  of 
Government  control  desirable  and  profitable.  On  this  point  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  my  paper  published  by  the  Man- 
chester Statistical  Society,  p.  91, 

**  Before  we  gWe  our  adhesion  to  systems  of  State  telegraphs  and  State  rail- 
ways in  this  kingdom,  wo  should  closely  iiniuire  whether  telegraphs  aod  rail- 
ways have  m<>re  analogy  to  the  Post  Oflhx^  or  tn  thv  Doflvvaniw.  ThKs  arj^Tiiuent 
from  arialog-y  is  fre<*ly  use<l  l>y  evtry  otic.  It  is  the  argument  of  \hv  so-failed 
Reformers,  who  urge  that  if  we  treat  the  tele^iaplis  and  the  rail  ways  a.s  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  tivated  the  Post  Othee,  redudiif::  fares  to  a  low  and  utiiform  rate* 
we  shall  reap  the  same  gratifying  result.s.  Bnt  this  wi!i  depend  upon  wlietber 
the  analogy  is  correct — whether  the  telegraphs  and  railways  resejnl>le  the  Po^t 
Office  in  those  conditif^ns  wiiieh  render  the  latter  highly  successful  in  the  hands 
of  Ciuveniment.and  enalile  a  low  uniform  rate  to  bt*  adopted.  To  this  poiyt  the 
following  reuiarkB  are  directed. 

'*  It  seems  to  me  that  State  management  possesses  advantagci?  under  the 
following  eonditi^  ms  : — 

"  I,  Where  nnraberles8  wide-spread  operations  can  only  be  efficiently  con- 
nected, utiited.  and  ct>H.»rdinate<K  in  a  single,  albexteusive  Govemment  system. 

^*  2.  Where  the  operations  possess  nn  invariable  routine-like  character. 

♦  Tmaaactioiia  of  the  Manchester  Statiatioal  Society,  April,  1867,  pp*  89 — 104;  On 
Jtbe  -\-'  '  ■  *  '  :n  the  Post  Office,  Telegrapha,  and  ot^  -  *  ms  of  Conveyanoi?  of  the 
'Uni*  1=*  regards  GoTt^mment  Control.—  >  I  Addresses  hy  Profee- 

wom.  ,.„,  :.-    -.w^..   of   Owen's  College,  Manchester:  1   :.   ,  IL- ;cniillitn).  pp,  465 — 505 1 

The  Eiiilways  and  the  State, 
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"  3.  \\Tiere  they  are  performed  under  the  public  eye  or  for  the  service  of 
-Individuals,  who  will  immediately  detect  and  expose  any  failure  or  laxity. 

"  4.  Where  there  is  but  little  capital  expenditiure,  so  that  each  year's  revenue 
and  expense  account  shall  represent,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  real  com- 
mercial conditions  of  the  department." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  in  all  the  four  points  specified 
above,  parcel  traffic  is  highly  suited  to  State  management. ,  It  is  con- 
ducted at  present,  as  we  have  seen,  by  almost  numberless  disconnected 
or  antagonistic  companies  and  private  carriers,  who,  though  not  par- 
ticularly ineflicient  each  in  his  own  sphere,  are  highly  wasteful  and 
ineflicient  as  a  system.  The  operations  of  the  parcel  post,  again, 
would  be  almost  as  routine-like  as  those  of  the  Post  Office.  There 
would  be  none  of  the  deUcate  scientific  and  technical  questions 
involved  in  the  building  of  iron-clads  or  the  construction  of  torpedoes. 
There  Vould  be  nothing  more  occult  in  the  carrying  of  a  parcel  than 
in  the  stamping  and  sorting  and  delivery  of  letters.  There  would 
oertainly  be  some  variations  of  traffic  to  be  provided  against,  espe- 
-cially  about  Christmas  time ;  but  it  would  not  be  comparatively  w^orse 
than  the  pressure  of  Christmas  cards  or  valentines  upon  the  Post 
Office.  If  necessary,  it  might  be  met  by  a  temporary  increase  of 
charges  during  Christmas  week.  In  respect  of  the  third  point,  the 
.parcel  post  is  as  favourably  situated  as  the  letter  post.  Nobody 
knows  nor  cares  what  is  done  with  the  boilers  of  H.M.'s  ship  Pinafore 
when  ci-uising  in  Turkish  waters ;  but  everybody  would  know  and 
care,  each  in  his  ow^n  case,  if  Mudie's  parcel  of  novels  was  unpunctual, 
or  the  new  dress  gone  astray,  or  the  pot  of  Devonshire  cream  gone  bad, 
or  the  author  s  life-long  labour — his  cherished  manuscript — irretriev- 
•ably  lost.  The  officials  of  the  Dead  and  Missing  Parcel  Department 
would  need  strong  nerves  and  placid  dispositions  to  stand  the  constant 
stream  of  indignation  which  would  fall  upon  them.  There  could  be 
•no  undetected  laxity  in  the  Parcel  Depaiiment. 

In  respect,  however,  of  the  fourth  point  of  State  management, 
there  might  be  room  for  more  doubt.  The  immense  success  of  the 
Post  Office  is  much  dependent  upon  the  fact  that,  in  respect  of  letters, 
the  Postmaster-General  has  little  capital  expenditure  under  his  charge. 
The  railway  companies  fortunately  ovm  and  manage  all  the  more 
elaborate  instmments  of  carriage,  and  do  the  work  of  the  Post  Office 
by  contract.  The  whole  of  the  hoi*se  conveyance  of  the  mails  is  also 
done  by  contract,  or  at  least  ought  so  to  be  done.  All  the  minor  post 
offices,  too,  are  placed  in  private  premises.  Only  the  large  buildings 
at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  and  the  principal  offices  in  the  London 
districts  and  some  of  the  larger  provincial  towns,  are  actually  owned 
by  the  Government  for  postal  pui-poses.  Beyond  this  property  they 
only  own  the  letter  bags,  the  stamps,  the  pillar  boxes,  and  so  forth, 
property  in  value  quite  inconsiderable.  With  the  telegraph  branch  it 
is  different ;  whether  wisely  or  otherwise  (and  I  inchne  to  think  other- 
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wise),  the  Poet  OflSce  actnally  own  the  posts  and  wires,  instruments,, 
and  other  fixed  plant  of  the  telegraphs.  They  construct  and  repair 
them ;  and,  still  worse,  they  find  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
Royal  Engineers  to  do  this  efficiently  and  economically.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  all  this  work  ought  to  have  been  put  out  to  contract.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  difficulty  would  not  much  press  in  the  case 
of  the  parcel  post ;  for  it  would  require  no  extensive  and  complicated 
series  of  scientific  instruments  for  its  conduct.  The  railway  com- 
panies would  of  course  do  the  long-distance  conveyance ;  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  would,  equally  of  course,  be  done  by  hired  carts  • 
and,  beyond  a  few  weighing  machines,  porters'  trucks,  packing  cases,, 
and  the  like  simple  appliances,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  fixed  capital 
the  Parcel  Department  need  own.  Receiving  and  distributing  offices- 
would  be  needed,  often  on  a  rather  large  scale ;  but  they  might  b^ 
leased  or  built,  as  was  found  most  economical.  Thus  I  feel  sure  that, 
in  respect  of  capital  expenditure,  the  Parcel  Post  would  be  far  more 
favoiutibly  situated  than  the  Telegraph  Department,  and  would  be 
closely  analogous  to  the  Letter  Post. 

Then,  again,  the  parcel  monopoly  would  in  no  appreciable  degree 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  invention,  as  the  telegraph  monopoly 
appears  to  do.  In  spite  of  Mr.  AY.  H.  Preece's  vigorous  attempt  to 
show  the  opposite,*  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  birthplace  of  the  electric 
telegraph  has  ceased  to  be  the  foremost  in  the  race  of  electrical  in- 
ventions. Some  half-dozen  capital  inventions,  such  as  duplex  and 
qnadniplex  telegraphy;  the  telephone,  the  carbon  telephone,  &c.,- 
have  been  made  since  the  Government  took  the  telegraphs.  How 
many  of  them  have  been  made  on  English  soil  ?  The  telephone  is,  I 
believe,  quite  in  familiar  use  in  the  United  States :  where  is  it  yet 
made  practically  useful  in  England  ?  The  chill  of  red  tape  and  cir- 
cumlocution has  fallen  upon  the  zeal  of  invention,  a  zeal  which  fears 
nothing  so  much  as  the  inertia  of  bureaucracy,  and  the  cool  indiffer- 
ence of  ily  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  If  ever  future  historians  of  a  more 
advanced  age  inquire  into  the  rise  of  a  new  civilization  in  the  nine- 
teenth centurj-,  they  will  wonder  at  nothing  so  much  as  the  treatment 
of  inventors  by  the  English  Government.  It  is  as  bad  and  senselesa 
in  its  way  as  the  imprisonment  of  Roger  Bacon,  or  the  condenmation 
of  Galileo.  Neglect,  contumely,  confiscation,  are  the  fate  of  the- 
English  inventor  at  the  hands  of  the  English  Government. 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  conveyance  of  small  goods  is  a  kind  of 
business  which  a  Government  department  would  carrj'  on  with  a* 
maxinnmi  of  advantage  and  a  minimum  of  financial  risk  or  interference 
with  the  progiess  of  science  and  industry.  In  some  respects  it  would 
have  been  better  to  leave  the  work  to  the  care  of  a  combination  of 
railway  companies ;  but  I  fear  they  could  never  be  induced  to  maka 

•  British  Assxiiation  :  Dublin  Meeting.  Joumvl  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  August  23rd,. 
1S78,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  S02.     See  also  p.  890. 
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the  system  complete.  The  whole  movement  of  parcels  up  to  30  lbs.  or 
50  lbs.  weight  should  therefore  be  carried  on  by  a  Government  organi- 
zation closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  letter  post,  but  yet  distinct 
from  it ;  parallel  and  co-operating  when  desirable,  but  not  interfering 
or  hampei-ing  the  more  rapid  distribution  of  letters.  This  department 
would  acquire  the  parcel  business  of  the  railway  companies,  and  would 
also  buy  up  the  good-will  of  the  parcel  express  companies.  It  would 
utilize  the  whole  of  the  earners'  stock  of  carts,  horses,  ofBces,  &c.,  by 
employing  them  on  remunerative  contracts;  it  would  thus  organize, 
ratherthan  replace,  the  existing  means  of  conveyance,  but  by  introducing 
system  where  there  was  no  system  would  much  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  present  means.  Instead  of  a  multitude  of  carts  traversing  long 
Stances  often  to  deliver  single  parcels,  each  cart  would  serve  one 
group  of  houses,  to  which  it  would  proceed  direct  from  the  delivery 
office  with  a  good  load.  When  the  traffic  was  properly  developed, 
almost  every  house  would  have  a  daily  parcel  or  even  several,  and 
these  would  be  delivered  with  a  speed  to  which  there  is  nothing  com- 
parable now  except  that  of  the  penny  post.  As  the  shopkeepers  would 
deliver  almost  exclusively  through  the  parcel  post,  the  streets  would 
be  freed  from  their  multitude  of  vans,  and  customers  would  eventually 
be  saved  the  enormous  cost  which  some  establishments  must  bear,  in 
maintaining  a  large  staff  of  delivery  carts.  The  consumera  must  of 
course  bear  all  such  expenses  in  the  long  run.  As  to  the  employes  of 
the  present  companies,  they  would  be  **  taken  over  "  as  part  of  the 
concerns,  and  would  no  doubt  have  their  salaries  advanced  at  once, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph  companies. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  points  to  determine  in  con- 
nection with  the  scheme  which  I  am  advocating,  is  the  selection  of  a 
tariff  for  the  future  parcel  system.  The  principles  on  which  such  a 
tariff  must  be  founded  require  careful  investigation.  As  we  have  seen, 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Page,  of  the  Post  Office,  adopts  the  idea  of  a  uniform 
parcel  rate,  as  it  had  been  previously  upheld  by  the  Society  of  Arts  ; 
he  would  make  the  cluirge  independent  of  distance,  and  vary  it  only 
with  the  weight  of  the  parcel.  The  convenience  of  such  a  tariff,  if  it 
can  be  adopted,  is  obvious.  With  a  pair  of  scales  we  can  infallibly 
ascei'tain  the  weight  of  the  parcel  we  are  sending,  and  then  calculate 
the  fare  to  be  paid.  If  distance  enters,  we  have  to  ascertain  also  the 
position  and  distance  of  the  place  to  which  we  are  consigning  the 
parcel.  For  this  purpose  we  must  consult  tables  which  will  seldom  be 
at  hand.  The  greater  number  of  persons  will  be  reduced  to  simply 
asking  tlio  receiving  clerk  what  is  to  be  paid ;  not  only  delay,  but 
uncertainty,  and  opportunity  for  fraud  thus  arise, — all  the  disadvan- 
tages, in  short,  against  which  the  fixed  tariff  of  tlie  Post  Office  ensures 
us.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then  about  the  excellence  of  a  uniform 
charge  irrespective  of  distance,  if  it  can  be  adopted. 

But  on  careful  examination  it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Page's  proposal 
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must  be  intended  by  him  to  apply  only  to  ven-  small  parcels,  or  else  it 
betrays  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  subject  with  which  he  is 
dealing.  I  imagine  he  must  have  chosen  a  imiform  tariff  on  the 
ground  that  it  answers  very  well  in  the  Post  Office,  and  therefore  must 
answer  well  Avith' parcels.  But  by  such  reasoning  as  this,  one  might 
infer  that  because  a  minute  dose  of  prussic  acid  soothes  and  benefits 
the  stomach,  therefore  a  good  large  dose  will  be  still  more  beneficial. 
Mr.  Page,  hke  many  another  hasty  theorist,  forgets  that  a  whole  mail- 
bag  full  of  letters  only  makes  a  moderate  parcel.  Taking  letters  at  an 
average  of  half-an-ounce  each,  there  are  32  to  the  pound,  or  960  in  a 
30  lb.  parcel.  Thus  the  element  of  weight  enters  into  parcel  traffic, 
48ay  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  into  letter  traffic. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill's  admirable  scheme  of  a  uniform  postal  charge 
was  based  upon  the  carefully  demonstrated  fact  that  the  mere  transit 
-cost  of  a  letter  to  a  distant  place  did  not  exceed  that  to  a  near  place 
by  more  than  l-36th  part  of  a  penny.  There  was  no  coin  sufficiently 
small  to  represent  the  difference  of  cost  due  to  distance,  and  therefore 
he  was  enabled  to  embrace  the  uniform  charge  system.  But  a  little 
<;alculation  shows  how  different  is  the  case  vrith  parcels. 

The  mileage  rates  charged  by  the  railway  companies  upon  goods 
vary  exceedingly,  and  in  the  most  casual  manner.  The  minimum 
is  usually  about  Id.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  maximum  is  some- 
where about  Id.  Now  Id.  per  ton  per  mile,  is  equal  to  4'464<i. 
per  100  lbs.  per  100  miles,  so  that,  if  we  were  to  assume  only 
a  medium  charge  of  M.  per  ton  per  mile,  a  100  lb.  parcel  tranfr- 
mittod  500  rfiiles  would  cost,  merely  for  transit,  about  Ss.  Id.  The 
idea  of  charging  this  sum  for  the  carriage  of  a  100  lb.  package  for  a 
few  miles  would  be  prohibitorj^  and  absurd.  But  the  rates  from  which 
I  have  been  calculating  are  only  those  for  ordinary  goods  by  goods 
trains.  For  parcel  traffic  we  should  require  either  special  rapid  parcel 
trains,  or  else  accommodation  in  passenger  trains,  which  must  be 
costly.  Looking  to  the  table  given  above,  we  can  scarcely  expect  the 
railway  companies  to  accept  less  than  2oc/.  per  100  lbs.  per  100  miles 
{b'M.  per  ton  per  mile),  that  is,  about  a  quarter  of  what  they  now 
charge  for  parcels.  At  this  rate  the  cost  of  transmitting  the  follo^ving 
weights  500  miles,  without  any  terminal  charges,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

s,    d. 

Parcel  of  100  lbs lU     5 

„      ,,     10   „  1     OA 

«^  ••  1.        IL).  a.  ■.  ..  ••  ••  JL^ 

Letter  of  ioz. ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  -04 

It  is  evident  that  the  analogy  between  the  parcel  and  the  letter 
post  breaks  down  altogether.  Even  for  a  1  lb.  parcel  the  effect  of  dis- 
tance is  appreciable ;  for  a  10  lb.  parcel  it  could  not  be  overlooked ; 
for  a  1(X)  lb.  parcel  it  would  constitute  almost  the  whole  of  the  charge. 
We  are  thus  re^luced  to  three  alternatives  in  case  of  adopting  a 
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uniform  charge.  Either  (1)  we  must  restrict  the  weight  of  parcels,  so  as 
to  make  the  parcel  post  hardly  more  useful  for  sending  goods  than  the 
present  letter  post ;  or  (2)  we  must  impose  so  high  a  charge,  as  would 
be  intolerably  oppressive  as  regards  small  distances;  or  (3)  we  must 
impose  so  low  a  charge  that  the  ordinary  goods  charges  of  the  railway 
companies  for  long  distances  would  be  underbid  by  the  parcel  post. 
The  result  of  the  third  alternative  would  evidently  be  that  all  goods 
would,  as  far  as  possible,  be  broken  down  into  parcels,  and  transmitted 
at  the  cost  of  the  State.     This  result  would  be  quite  intolerable. 

All  these  alternatives,  then,  being  inadmissible,  it  follows  that  a 
tarift*  irrespective  of  distance  is  impracticable,  and  we  must  revert  to  a 
mileage  rate.  The  charge  should  consist  of  two  components  :  (1)  a 
fixed  terminal  charge  of,  say,  2d»,  to  cover  the  costs  of  booking, 
delivery,  &c. ;  (2)  a  mileage  charge  determined  by  the  compound 
proportion  of  weight  and  distance.  A  very  important  point,  however, 
would  consist  in  fixing  rightly  the  minimum  charge  for  very  light 
parcels.  Now,  parcel  companies  have  been  started  to  work  at  a 
minimum  of  Id. ;  at  one  time  there  was  a  Penny  Parcel  Company  in 
London;  and  similar  companies  have  been  established  in  Glasgow 
and  elsewhere.  I  learn  that  the  Glasgow  Tramway  Company  now 
convey  and  deliver  newspaper  parcels  up  to  3  lb.  weight  for  Id.  each, 
but  other  parcels  up  to  7  lbs.  are  charged  2d.  as  a  minimum.  I  do- 
not  happen  to  know  of  the  present  existence  of  any  company  working 
with  common  parcels  so  low  as  Id.  even  for  short  distances.  But  even 
if  so  low  a  rate  were  practicable  in  particular  districts,  it  could  not 
possibly  be  recommended  for  adoption  in  a  general  parcel  system. 
The  lowest  rate  Avhicli  is  practically  existent  in  England  at  present  is 
3d.  or  4(?.,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  at  first  a  lower  rate 
than  M.  Taking  a  mileage  rate  of  5'Gd.  per  ton  per  mile,  or  25(/.  per 
100  lb.  per  100  miles;  adding  terminal  charges  in  each  case  to  the 
amount  of  2d. ;  and  then  raising  the  result  to  the  next  higher  integral 
number  of  pennies,  Ave  obtain  the  following  standard  tariff:* — 
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I  give  the  charges  up  to   100  lbs.  weight  without  implying  that  the 
parcel  post  should  necessarily  carry  up  to  that  weight. 

•  After  calculating  this  tariff,  I  find  that  it  nearly  corresponds  with  one  which  exlstt^l 
four  years  a^rc  on  the  former  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  which  charged  3*.  for  carryin;^ 
112  lbs.  over  a  maximum  of  100  miles.  But  I  should  propose  the  scale  only  as  a  iirst 
cautious  one,  and  with  the  hope  that  ylight  re<luctions  miglit  be  made  after  the  system 
"was  in  full  working  order. 
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1  do  not  lieTJeTe  tliat  there  wotiM  "be  anv  serious  diificultr  in  work- 
ing  BDcL  a  tariff  as  this.  The  Tirbaii  and  foibnrban  traffic  a  veiy  large 
part  ofxht  TrLc»]tr  traffic,  vould  fall  entirely  wiiliin  the  fifty  mile  limit, 
and  the  matter  of  distance  need  hardly  be  confddered.  I  should  pro- 
pose io  determine  the  charges  fc»r  longer  distances  by  reference  to 
^anj  maj'fi.  as  was  formerly  the  practice  in  the  French  Post  Offieea. 
-when  letters  were  charged  a  distance  rate,  Minnte  difference*  are  of 
"no  acconnt  in  a  general  system  of  conveyance^  so  tliat  we  can  readily 
€Tibstitnte  the  distance  as  the  crow  flieis  for  the  actnal  distance  tra- 
•veiled  by  road  or  rail.  In  the  French  Post  Office  the  distances  seem 
to  hare  been  measnred  by  compasses  applied  to  official  maps :  but  a 
little  device  wonld  save  all  tn:»nble  of  measuring. 

I  would  have  tariff  maps  issued  by  the  Postal  authorities,  somewhat 
like  the  cheap  useful  map  prefixed  to  Bradshaw's  Guide,  but  rather 
larger  and  fuller,  and  sliowing  places.  instea<l  of  railways  or  other 
features.  Upon  the  face  of  this  map  should  be  printed  light-coloured 
concentric  distance  circles,  with  their  centre  upon  any  town  or  village 
for  which  the  map  was  to  indicate  the  tariff.  All  places  witliin  any 
^■»ne  zone  w<')uld  have  the  same  tariff  as  regards  the  central  place  :  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  tariff  for  the  zone  might  be  printed  in  colours 
actually  witliin  the  space  to  which  it  applies.  Such  maps  could  be 
produced  for  every  town  and  >411age  in  the  country  without  extra 
or>st ;  because,  with  a  properly  invented  press,  the  colour  stone  or 
block  could  be  shifted  so  as  to  print  its  centre  over  any  spot^  and  the 
required  number  of  copies  would  be  printed  off  for  the  service  of  that 
particular  place  before  shifting  the  circles  for  tlie  next  place. 

In  the  estabUshment  of  a  State  Parcel  Post  a  multitude  of  details 
would  of  course  have  to  be  considered,  for  the  discussion  of  which 
there  is  no  space,  and  no  need  here.  For  instance,  would  the  parcels 
be  all  registered  and  delivered  only  for  receipts  ?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  would  be  indispensable  to  prevent  pilfering :  but  it  is 
prol:»able  that  the  labour  might  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
some  kind  of  numbered  stamp,  with  perforated  coupons.  One  part  of 
the  ticket  being  affixed  to  the  parcel,  serving  also  perhaps  as  an 
address  label,  the  counterf<.iils  might  be  used  as  receipts,  or  filed  to 
aavQ  the  trouble  of  booking.  I  have  often  amused  myself  with 
planning  the  details  of  such  a  scheme  of  ticket  registration,  to  replace 
the  cmnbrous  method  of  books  and  waybills:  but  it  would  be  need- 
less to  suggest  details  here.  I  am  sure  that  some  such  system  will 
one  day  be  adopted,  and  become  as  important  and  world-wide  as  the 
use  of  stamps  and  railway-tickets.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  it  is 
already  the  practice  to  have  duplicate  penny  or  halfpenny  labels,  one 
of  which  is  pasted  on  any  parcel  sent  ti>  the  left  luggage-office  of  a 
railway  terminus,  while  the  coiuiterfoil  is  retained  by  the  owner; 
thus  when  leaving  town  in  the  evening  by  train  he  can  identity  his 
parcel.    The  use  of  stamps  on  newspaper  parcels  is  now  quite  general, 
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and  at  least  one  company,  the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  extended  the  use 
of  stamps  to  their  parcel  traffic  generally.  The  Glasgow  Tramway 
Company  too  have  adopted  a  parcel  stamp  with  numbered  coupon,  to 
serve  as  a  waybill,  and  to  be  torn  off  by  the  person  deUvering  the 
parcel.  An  easy  development  of  this  system  would  soon  replace  the 
cmnbrous  booking  method. 

Any  person  seriously  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  general 
parcel  post  might  no  doubt  be  expected  to  produce  some  estimate  of 
its  probable  cost.  Much  minute  information,  however,  only  to  be 
obtained  by  the  power  of  Parliament,  would  be  needed  to  form  a 
reliable  estimate.  I  am  encouraged,  indeed,  to  attempt  some  calcula- 
tion«  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  the  telegraphs,  I  was,  in  respect 
to  one  important  item,  twenty-five  times  more  correct  than  Mr.  Scuda- 
more,  witli  all  his  infonnation,*  though,  of  course,  neither  I  nor  any 
other  nasonable  person  could  have  imagined  beforehand  how  much 
he  would  have  agreed  to  pay  the  telegraph  companies  for  their  rights. 
But  in  this  case  of  parcel  trafiic,  we  have  none  of  the  accurate  in- 
forniahon  which  existed  concerning  the  telegraph  companies  and  their 
capitals  and  dividends.  We  have,  of  course,  the  official  accounts  of 
railway  trafiic,  but  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  these  are 
collected  allowed,  or  rather  prescribed,  a  form  of  account  in  which 
the  receipts  from  parcel  trafiic  are  merged  with  those  from  excess 
lug^aL'«\  carriages,  horses,  and  dogs  I  Nor  are  these  items  dis- 
tinju:iiislK'd  in  any  of  the  reports  issued  by  the  companies  to  their 
shar*  holdei-s  which  I  possess.  Taking,  however,  Mr.  Giffen's  summary 
tabl( '^^  I't"  railway  trafiic  for  1876,  we  find  that  the  totals  of  these  items 
are  ^ivtn  as  follow  : — 

Eiig-liuKl  and  Wales £2,070,41)0 

►^cotland  ..  ..  ..  ..  237,115 

Ireland l()4,4r)2 


United  Kingtlom  ..  ..  ..     £2,41H,057 


Tl''  sum  represents  the  total  gross  receipts  from  such  traffic,  and  as* 
the  \v(»il<ing  and  capital  expenses  can  hardly  be  assigned  in  the  case 
of  st'rh  adventitious  sources  of  revenue,  it  would  no  doubt  be  difficult 
for  n  .  railway  companies  to  assign  with  any  precision  the  net  receipts 
froir-  a  reel  traffic.  Much  information  would  have  to  be  called  forth 
by  '  ;«r'ianientary  authority  before  it  would  be  possible  to  frame  any 
esti  t('s  of  the  sums  of  money  involved  in  establishing  a  general 
pnic  i  system.  J^ut  there  is  the  less  need  to  produce  any  financial 
estmt  't's  at  tlie  outset,  because  I  hold  that  if  the  tariff  be  rightly  a!Kl 
cat  '  "usly  framed,  there  must  be  a  largo  margin  of  economy  in  the 
w<  l<in^  of  the  department,  which  would  ensure  a  revenue  sufiicient 
to  ■  ■  'tr  all  probable  eliarges.     The  business,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is 

•  'I   ..i.s:uti».ns  of  the  Man'.-liestor  Sliitlyticp.!  Socioty,  18(37,  p.  98.     Fortnightly  lievicir, . 
vol.     •   !■.  X.S.  p.  S27. 
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analogous  to  the  letter  post  rather  than  the  telegraph  system  ;  there  is 
not  the  same  risk  of  loss  as  there  "Wixs  in  introducing  the  uniform 
shilling  telogi-ani,  or  the  uniform  sixpenny  telegram,  as  sanguine 
people  wished.  The  waste  of  horae-power,  of  men's  time,  and  of 
railway  carr^-ing  power  is  so  immense  under  the  present  chaotic 
arrangements,  that  to  the  community  as  a  whole  there  nnist  be  great 
profit,  in  reducing  that  chaos  to  systematic  organization.  So  far  as  I 
can  venture  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  financial  magnitude  of  the 
proposed  department,  I  should  say  that  it  will  certainly  not  cost 
more  than  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  Postal  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment. This  is  no  slight  sum,  indeed,  but  those  who  wince  at  it  must 
remember  that  it  is  only  about  the  licentietli  part  of  what  would  be 
involved  in  the  State  purchase  of  the  whole  railway  system.  This 
favourite  proposal  I  venture  to  regard  as  simply  visionary,  for  reasons 
already  given  in  the  Owen's  College  Essays ;  the  advantages  would  be 
doubtful  the  cost  and  risks  enormous.  But  hi  brndng  up  the  parcel 
branch  of  traffic  the  cost  and  risk  would  be  comparatively  small,  the 
advantages  and  profits  immense  and  almost  certain. 

Practical  men  will  no  doubt  have  more  belief  in  a  parcel  post  when 
they  learn  that  it  is  what  has  been  long  carried  into  effect  in  Prussia, 
as  well  as  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  probably  other  Continental 
countries.  It  seems  desirable  that  the  details  of  these  postal  systems 
should  be  ascertained  by  our  consular  agencies,  and  described  in 
their  usual  reports.  But  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  the  following 
minute  account  of  the  Government  Parcel  Post  at  Berlin,  which  I 
have  translated  from  an  interesting  article  on  the  Postal  Serv^ice  of 
Berlin,  i)ublished  in  the  Berne  periodical  called  i'  Union  Posfakj  and 
reprinted  in  the  Bulletin  de  Statist iqne  et  Je  Ltyislafion  Compane  of  the 
French  ilinistry  of  Finance,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
receive  from  the  Ministry. 

-  All  tlie  on  Unary  parcels  {coUs)  destined  for  I^rlin  and  its  suburbs  are  sent 
t4>  the  i)arcel  office  {bttrtau  des  coliit)  which  is  situated  in  the  Arrondissement 
X,  or  North,  and  which  is  charp:ed  with  delivering  the  parcels  directly  to  the 
houses  of  the  consignees,  provided  that  the  latter  inhabit  the  city  proper,  or 
one  of  tlie  suburbs  of  Gesundbrunuen  or  Moabit.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  im-* 
poitance  of  this  service,  and  of  the  i-esoiuves  which  it  rccpiires,  it  is  sufficient 
to  remark  that  during  the  year  187(5,  it  has  handled  ;^0(»3,131  i>arcels^  and 
that  the  rt^luction  of  the  charge  to  50  pfennigs  (about  i^L)  jier  parcel,  up  to 
'>  kilogrammes  (11  lbs.),  independently  of  distance,  has  necessarily  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  th(»  traffic  from  day  to  day.  And  there  has  been  appro- 
priated to  this  service  a  whole  series  of  contiguous  buildings,  in  which  are 
engageil  72  employes,  and  214  vsubordinate  agents,  without  coimting  19  boys 
employed  to  call  over  the  parcels. 

"  Two  sjxvial  <)ffices.  installed  in  a  separate  building,  are  reserved  for  parcels 
addressed  to  persons  or  authorities  (of  which  the  numl>er  is  actually  375)  who 
have  given  instnictions  that  their  parcels  should  not  be  delivered  at  their  resi- 
liences; there  exists  another  shnilar  office  for  parcels  destined  for  the  garrison 
of  Berlin.  All  the  other  parcels  are  transported  to  the  residences  by  distri- 
buthig  vans,  and  are  dehvered  to  the  consignees  in  return  for  the  regulation 
IK>rterage  charge.     The  places  in   which  the   iH.>rters   deposit   and  sort  the 
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packaf^es  are  75  metres  (246  feet)  long,  and  ll'GO  metres  (38  feel)  wide,  and  are 
divided  into  72  compartments.  By  well-considered  organization  of  the  service, 
and  an  intelligent  division  of  labour,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  commence 
each  distribution  one  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  last  consignment  which  is 
to  'form  part  of  it. 

"  The  deliveries  take  place,  during  the  winter,  three  times  each  day  (at  8, 
12,  and  3  o'clock),  and  in  summer  four  times  (at  8,  12,  3,  and  5  o'clock) ;  on 
Simdays  the  service  is  reduced  to  the  two  earlier  deliveries.  The  number  of 
carts  {yoitures)  employed  for  each  delivery  is  varied  according  to  need ;  at 
present  there  are  ^'2  employed  in  the  first  deliver}',  36  in  the  second,  27  in  the 
third,  and  25  in  the  fourth.  But  duiing  the  winter  months,  when  the  traffic 
is  very  considerable,  the  first  delivery  requires  72  carts,  without  speaking  of 
numerous  hired  carts  which  are  required  during  Christmastide. 

"  As  to  parcels  intended  for  the  suburbs  of  Berhn  (always  with  the  exception 
of  the  suburbs  Gesundbrunnen  and  Moabit),  the  parcel  office  forwards  them  by 
special  wagons  in  care  of  its  agents,  to  the  local  post-offices  resj^ectively 
charged  with  their  delivery." 

Here  is  an  interesting  picture  of  an  extensive  and  successful  Govern- 
ment parcel  post,  doing  a  large  business  of  three  million  parcels  a 
year.  Being  unaware  whether  the  charge  of  6d.  for  parcels  under 
11  lbs.  applies  to  BerUn  only  or  to  conveyance  over  longer  distances, 
it  is  not  possible  to  judge  of  its  pressure  ;  but  it  is  a  higher  minimum 
charge  than  we  should  think  of  proposing  for  a  British  Parcel  Post. 

In  some  parts  of  Scandinavia,  also,  there  is  a  well-arranged  Govern- 
ment parcel  post,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Skinner  tells  us,  that  in  Denmark 
parcels  not  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  in  weight  can  be  for- 
warded through  the  feld-post  at  a  charge  of  a  penny  per  pound 
for  sixteen  miles.  This  charge  is  far  above  what  we  should  contem- 
plate in  this  country ;  but  it  applies  mostly  to  road  conveyance. 

Bad  as  are  our  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  small  goods 
within  the  kingdom,  the  case  is  still  far  worse  as  regards  transmission 
to  foreign  countries.  Even  between  such  gi*eat  and  comparatively 
near  capitals  as  London  and  Paris,  or  London  and  Brussels,  the  smallest 
parcel,  of  less  than  1  lb.,  cannot  be  sent  for  less  than  2x.  or  2«.  2d, 
Nevertheless  the  Postal  Convention  enables  us  to  send  book  matter 
weighing  less  than  2  lbs.  for  \d.  per  2  oz.  Thus  a  book  parcel  just 
under  1  lb.  will  go  as  far  as  Rome  for  8ci.,  whereas  a  parcel  of  any 
other  kind,  of  \\iq  same  weight,  will  cost  three  times  as  much  to  Paris. 
Such  are  the  anomalies  which  our  apathy  allows  to  exist.  As  regards 
the  United  States,  it  is  worse  still.  A  year  or  tAvo  ago,  I  heedlessly 
imdertook  to  send  a  book  weighing  under  2^  lbs.  to  New  York,  being 
under  the  impression  that  I  could  post  it  thither.  But  at  the  post 
oflSce  my  book  parcel  was  promptly  rejected  as  exceeding  the  limit  of 
weight.  I  then  took  it  to  tw^o  diflerent  American  mail  packet  offices, 
each  of  which  asked  Is,  or  S.*?.  for  transmitting  this  small  package. 
With  this  extraordinary  demand  I  was  obliged  to  comply,  as  I  kne\v 
no  cheaper  mode  of  transmission.  Now,  the  original  value  of  the  book 
in  England  was  lO-s.  (kZ. 

In  the  case  of  small  parcels  conveyed  by  st^am-boat,  the  mileage 
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cost  must  be  an  almost  incalculably  small  fraction.  In  fact  about 
Id.  per  lb.  would  be  ample  for  the  mere  freight  to  America ;  adding, 
say,  Ad.  for  collection  and  deliver}^  on  each  side,  my  book  should  have 
been  transmitted  for  about  a  shilling ;  or  about  one  eighth  part  of  what 
it  cost.  In  fact  all  this  kind  of  traffic,  when  not  superintended  by 
the  State,  is  treated  as  a  close  monopoly,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
pubhc,  and  in  the  long  run,  I  am  convinced,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
carrying  companies  themselves. 

There  is  plainly,  then,  a  world  of  improvement  to  be  eflfected  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  directions.  But  where  is  the  Rowland  Hill  to  effect 
it?  Few  have,  like  him,  the  happiness  of  looking  back  on  a  great 
social  refonn  accomplished  by  his  single-handed  energy.  Men  of  the 
younger  generation  have  Uttle  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  to 
fight  step  l>y  step  against  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Post  Office.  That 
department,  which  now  congratulates  and  eulogizes  itself  upon  its 
wonderful  achievements,  should  never  forget  that  these  inestimable 
improvements  were  forced  upon  it,  as  it  were,  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  I  may  have  some  future  opportunity  of  pointing  out  how 
obstructive  is  the  Post  Office,  or,  at  least,  the  Treasuiy,  in  refusing  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  Berne  Postal  Union  to  the  whole  world,  as 
the  English  Government  alone  might  do  it.  But  one  thing  is  enough 
at  a  time.  It  is  with  the  infinite  bUndness,  and  selfishness,  and 
obstructiveness  of  the  railway  companies  in  the  matter  of  small  goods 
that  we  have  here  to  deal.  I  can  scarcely  comprehend  why  they 
should  combine  to  suppress  and  strangle  this  one  branch  of  traffic, 
when  they  so  ably  develop  other  branches.  AVhen  it  is  a  question  of 
collecting  and  conveying  milk,  or  fish,  or  cockles,  or  watercresses, 
nothing  can  be  more  effective,  and  in  general  economical,  than  their 
arrangements.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  railways  distribute  the 
morning  London  newspapers  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  or  more  satisfactory.  But  in  the 
matter  of  small  goods  conveyance  I  have  shown  that  blindness, 
monopoly,  waste  of  labour,  chaotic  want  of  system  yet  prevail.  So, 
though  parcels  may  seem  a  petty  matter,  I  yet  hold  that  there  is  in 
this  direction  a  really  great  work  of  Social  Reform  to  be  achieved. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  separated  as  we  are,  either  in 
Britain,  or  in  Greater  Britain.  When  we  learn  to  utilize  properly  our 
wonderful  railway  system,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  recent  enor- 
mous progress  of  steam  navigation,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  make  the  whole  world  kin.  Friendship,  literature,  science,  art, — 
civilization  in  all  its  phases,  are  promoted  by  nothing  so  surely  as  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  of  goods.  A  imiversal  parcel  post  would  be 
the  harbinger  of  universal  free  trade. 

W.  Stanley  Jevons. 
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OMNIA  EXEUNT  IX — TiiEOLOGiAM.  No  branch  of  science  nppnavH 
to  consider  itself  complete,  nowadays,  until  it  has  issm  d  at  lafet 
into  the  vexed  ocean  of  theology.  Thus,  Biology  writes  "Lay 
Sermons"  in  Professor  Huxley;  Physics  acknowledges  itself  almost 
Christian  in  Professor  Tyndall ;  Anthropology  claims  to  be  religious 
in  Mr.  Darwin  ;  and  Logic,  in  Mr.  Spencer,  confesses  that  **  a  religious 
system  is  a  normal  and  essential  factor  in  every  evolving  society."  * 
It  is  only  the  second-rate  men  of  science  who  loudly  vaunt  their 
ability  to  do  without  religion  altogether,  and  proclaim  their  fixed  and 
unchangeable  resolve  for  its  entire  suppression.  As  well  resolve  to 
suppress  the  Gulf  Stream  or  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth* s  orbit !  If 
the  horizon  of  man's  thought  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  mystery,  it  is 
in  simple  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  nature  that  he  gives  some  f^hapcAo 
that  mystery.  It  were  mental  cowardice  to  shrink  from  facing  it ;  it 
were  positive  imbecility  to  declare  that  the  coast-hne  between  known 
and  unknown  had  no  shape  at  all.  Granted  that  the  line  be  a  slowly 
fluctuatuig  one,  and  that  conquests  here  and  losses  there  reveal  them- 
selves in  course  of  time  and  one  day  become  "striking"  to  the  com- 
monest observer,  does  that  fact  acquit  of  folly  the  Agnostic  statement 
that — now  and  here — there  is  no  thinkable  line  at  all,  no  features  to  be 
described,  nothing  to  sketch,  no  appreciable  curves  and  headlands,  no 
conception  possible  which  shall  integrate  (for  practical  utility)  that 
great  Beyond  whose  boundaries,  on  the  hither  side  at  least,  are  known 
to  us  ?  Men  who  can  only  attend  to  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  whose 
"one  thing"  is  the  field  of  a  microscope  or  "the  anatomy  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  hindmost  bone  of  the  skull  of  a  carp,"t  niay  i)erlia)^s 

*  Spencer  :  Sociology  (7th  ed.  1878),  p.  313. 

t  Cf.  Mivart :  Contemporary  Evolution  (187G),  p.  13 1. 
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escape  tlie  common  lot  of  manhood  by  ceasing  to  bo  "  men,''  in  any- 
ordinary  sonfio  of  the  word.  But  for  people  who  live  in  the  open  air 
and  sunshine  of  connntm  life  there  is  the  same  necessity  for  a  religion 
as  there  is  for  that  mental  map  of  our  whereabouts  that  we  all"  carry 
with  us  in  our  brains.  Let  any  one  recall  his  sensations  when  he  has 
at  anytime  been  overtaken  in  a  fog  or  a  snow-storm,  and  when  all  his 
bearings  have  been  blotted  out,  then  he  will  readily  undei*stand  the 
need  which  all  men  feel  for  a  theology  of  some  kind,  and  he  will 
appreciate  what  the  old-school  divines  meant  when  they  said  that 
•'  Theologj'  was  the  queen  and  mistress  of  the  sciences,"  harmi«nizing 
and  gathering  up  into  architectonic  unity  all  the  multifarious  threads 
that  the  subordinate  sciences  had  spun. 

I.  One  is  driven,  nowadays,  to  repeat  both  in  public  and  private 
these  very  obvious  reflections,  owing  \o  the  extraordinary  persistence 
with  which  certain  philosophers  think  fit  to  infonn  us  that  we  are  all 
making  a  great  mistake;  that  we  can  do  very  well  without  a  rehgion; 
and  that,  though  it  is  true  '-man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone/*  but 
must  have  /rAv^^■,  yet  the  creed  by  whieh  he  may  very  well  make  shift 
to  live  is  this — *'S(»MKTHIXG  IS."*  In  point  of  brevity  there  is  here 
little  to  desire.  The  Apostles*  Creed  is  prolix  by  comparison,  and 
although  we  might  fairly  take  exception  to  "  some-thing,*'  as  embody- 
ing two  very  concrete  acts  of  the  iinagination  and  therefore  (capable 
of  further  logical  ''purification,"  it  were  ungenerous  to  press  the 
objection  too  far.  This  creed  is  purer  than  that  of  Strauss :  **  We 
believe  in  no  God,  but  only  in  a  self-poised  and  amid  eternal  changes 
constant  universum.'*t  It  is  wider  than  that  of  Hartmann  :  **  Godisa 
personification  of  force."{  It  is  simpler  than  that  of  Matthew  Arnold: 
God  is  '•  a  power,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteou8ness.*'§  It 
is  more  hitelHgible  than  that  of  J.  S.  Mill :  '*  a  Being  of  great  but 
Uraited  power,  how  or  by  what  limited  we  cannot  even  conjecture," — 
a  notion  found  also  in  Lucretius  and  in  Seneca.||  It  is  more  theo- 
logical than  that  of  Professor  Huxley  :  ''  The  order  of  nature  is  ascer- 
tainable by  our  faculties,  and  our  vohtion  counts  for  sometlnng  in  the 
course  of  events."^  It  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Brahmans : 
"That  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  eye,  but  by  which  the  eye  sees, 
that  is  Brahma ;  if  thou  thinkest  thou  canst  know  it,  then  thou  know- 
est  it  very  little  ;  it  is  reached  only  by  him  who  says,  *  It  is  I  It  isl'"** 
And  considering  that  this  formula  is  very  nearly  what  is  said  also  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  what  better  formula  concordicp  between 

•  Physiciifl  :  Exiimiuation  of  Theism  (1S7S),  p.  112  : — "What  was  the  essential  sub- 
stance of  that  ["atheist i«;]  thtH->ry  ?  Apparently  it  was  the  bare  statement  of  the  unthink- 
able fact  that  iSomt'thing  Is.  The  essence  of  Atheism  I  take  to  consist  in  the  single 
dogma  of  self-fxistonce  as  itself  suflBcient  to  constitute  a  theory  of  things." 

t  Stniuss :  DtT  alte  und  der  neue  Glaubo  (Uh  ed.  1S73),  p.  IIC. 

X  Hartmann  :  Gott  und  Naturwissenschaft  (2nd  ed.  1S72),  p.  14. 

§  M.  Arnold :  Litonituro  and  Dogma,  p.  31h3. 
.  J.  S.  Mill :  Kssays  on  Keligion,  p.  12t.    Cf,  Lucretius,  vi.,  and  Seneca,  Nat.  Qu.  i.  1. 

%  Uuxley :  Lay  Sermons. 
**  The  Ux)anishad :  m>.  CIarke*8  Ten  Great  Beligions,  p.  84. 
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science  and  theism  could  we  require  ?  For  instance,  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (a.d.  200)  echoes  St.  Paul's  *'  Know  Him,  sayest  thou  !  rather  art 
known  of  Him,"  with  the  confession  "  We  know  not  what  He  is,  but  only 
what  fie  is  not ;"  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  350)  says,  "  To  know  God 
is  beyond  man's  powers ;"  St.  Augustine  (a.d.  400),  ''  Rare  is  the  mind 
that  in  speaking  of  God  knows  what  it  means ;"  John  of  Damascus 
(a.d.  800),  "  What  is  the  substance  of  God  or  how  He  exists  in  all 
things,  we  are  agnostics,  and  cannot  say  a  word;"  and  in  the  middle 
ages.  Duns  Scotus  (a.d.  1300),  "  Is  God  accessible  to  our  reason  ?  I 
hold  that  He  is  not."* 

It  seems  then  there  is  a  consensus  among  all  competent  persons^ 
who  have  ever  thought  deeply  on  the  subject,  that  the  real  nature  of 
that  Power  which  underlies  all  existing  things  is  absolutely  unknown 
to  man.  And  it  is  allowable,  therefore,  in  the  last  resort  to  fall  back 
upon  Spinoza's  word  "  sub-stance  ; "  and  to  accept — if  charit}^  so 
require — as  the  common  basis  for  theological  reunion,  the  Agnostic 
formula,  "  Something  Is." 

But  then,  unless  some  means  be  found  for  instantly  paralyzing  the- 
restless  energy  of  human  inquiiy,  the  next  question  is  inevitable, — 
What  is  that  Something  ?  What  are  its  qualities,  its  attributes  ? 
How  are  we  to  conceive  of  it  ?  Given  (in  Aristotelian  phrase),  its 
ovo-io,  what  is  its  ttoiott/?,  its  Trwrvrrr;^  and  the  rest,  which  go  to  make  up  its 
idea?  "Existence"  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  our  three  necessary  forms 
of  thought :  "  Space  "  and  "  Time  "  are  also  necessaiy  to  our  thinking. 
And  it  is  in  vain  for  pure  Logicians  to  put  on  papal  airs,  to  forbid  the 
question,  to  cry  Non  poasumus^  and  to  stifle  all  free  thinking.  It 
is  useless  to  say,  "  We  have  already,  with  razors  of  the  utmost  fineness, 
split  and  resplit  every  emergent  phenomenon ;  we  have,  by  assiduous 
devotion  to  the  one  single  and  undisturbed  function  of  analysis, 
examined  every  possible  conception  that  man  can  form,  and  hav& 
discovered  everywhere  compound  notions,  ideas  that  are  "impure'* 
and  capable  of  further  logical  fissure  :  salvation  is  only  possible  hy 
the  confession  that  '  Something  Is ; '  there  rest  and  be  thankful  I  '* 
It  is  all  of  no  avail.  Naturam  eorpellas  furcd — she  is  sure  to  return  in 
armed  revolt,  and  to  demand.  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  thus 
nakedly  equipped?  Reason  is  one  thing;  but  imagination  is  also' 
another.  If  analysis  is  a  power  of  the  human  mind,  so  also  is  synthesis. 
If  you  cannot  think  at  all  without  using  the  one,  neither  can  you 
^without  employing  the  other.  Take  for  instance  a  process  of  the 
"  purest "  mathematics, — "  twice  six  is  twelve ; "  you  were  taught  that 
probably  with  an  abacus,  and  the  ghost  of  the  abacus  still  lingers  in 
your  brain.  "  The  square  of  the  hypothenuse ;  "  you  saw  that  once 
in  a  figured  Euclid,  and  you  learnt  thereby  to  form  any  number  of 
similar  mental  figures  for  yourself.     No :  you  may  call  the  methods  by 

•  Gal.  iv.  9 :  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom,  v.  11 ;  Cyr.  Jer.,  Cat.  Lect.  xi.  3 ;  Aug.,  Confess.. 
zlii.  11 ;  Joh.  Dam.,  Do  Fide  Orthod.  i.  2;  Dims  Scotus,  In  Sent.  i.  3. 1. 
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which  mankind  think  **  impure,"  or  attach  to  them  any  other  deroga- 
tory epithet  you  please  ;  but  mankind  will  deride  you  for  your  pains, 
and  will  reply,  "  The  philosopher  who  will  only  breathe  pure  oxygen 
will  die ;  he  that  walks  on  one  leg,  and  declines  to  use  the  other,  will 
cut  but  a  sorry  figure  in  society ;  he  that  uses  only  one  eye  will  never 
get  a  stereoscopic  A-iew  of  anything.  Use,  man,  the  compound  instru- 
ment of  knowledge  your  nature  has  provided  for  you, — and  you  vnll 
both  see  and  Kve,"  Why,  even  so  determined  a  logician  as  "Physicus  '* 
is  obliged  sometimes  to  admit  that  "  this  symbolic  method  of  reasoning 
is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  only  method  of  scientific  reasoning 
which  is  available/'*  And  Professor  Tyndall,  in  the  November 
number  of  another  Review,  after  complaining  that  "  it  is  against  the 
mythologic  scenery  of  reUgion  that  science  enters  her  protest,"  finds 
himself  also  obliged  to  mythologize ;  for  he  adds  (seven  pages  further 
on),  "  How  are  we  to  figure  this  molecular  motion  ?  Suppose  the 
leaves  to  be  shaken  from  a  birch-tree,  .  .  .  and,  to  fix  the  idea^ 
suppose  each  leaf,"  &c.     And  so  Professor  Cooke  writes  : — 

"I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  regard  the  wave-theory  of  light  as  an 
established  princi])le  of  science.  .  .  There  is  something  concerned  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  light  which  has  definite  dimensions.  We  represent  these  dimensions 
to  our  imagination  as  wave-lengths ;  and  we  shall  fiiul  it  difficult  to  think  clearly 
ujK>n  the  subject  without  the  aid  of  this  wave-theory."t 

In  short,  it  is  obvious  that  without  the  help  of  this  mythologic,  poetic, 
image-forming  faculty  all  our  pursuit  of  truth  were  in  vain.  And 
therefore,  starting  from  the  common  basis  of  a  confession  that  **  some- 
thing is,"  we  are  more  than  justified,  we  are  obeying  a  necessary  law 
of  our  nature,  in  asking  WHAT  that  eternal  substratum  of  existence  is, 
and  with  what  morphologic  aid  the  Imagination  may  best  present  it 
for  our  contemplation. 

But  here  the  pure  logician  may  perhaps  retort,  "  You  forget  that 
the  conceptions  men  form  of  things  are,  at  their  veiy  best,  nothing 
more  than  human  and  therefore  relative  conceptions.  A  fly  or  a  fish 
probably  sees  things  differently.  And  an  inhabitant  of  Iklercury  or 
Saturn  might  form  a  conception  of  the  universe  bearing  little  resem- 
blance to  yours."t  Quite  true  ;  but  logicians  there,  too,  would  pro- 
bably be  heard  to  complain  that,  coloured  by  Satumian  or  Mercurian 
relativities,  truth  was  sadly  impure,  and  was,  in  fact,  attained  by  no 
one  but  themselves.  Nay,  in  those  other  worlds  priests  of  Logic  might 
be  found  so  wrapped  in  superstition  as  to  launch  epithets  of  contempt 
on  all  who  approached  to  puncture  their  inflated  fallacies ;  and  who 
devoutly  beReved  that  a  Syllogism  did  not  contain  a  petitio  principii 

*  Examination  of  Theism,  p.  84.    f  Cooke  :  The  New  Chemistry  (4th  ed.  1878),  p.  22. 

X  Physicus  (p.  143)  rides  this  logical  hobby  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  sublime.  He 
demands  of  the  Theist  to  show  that  his  "  GKxl  is  something  more  than  a  mere  Causal 
Agent  which  is  '  absolute '  in  the  grotesquely-restricted  sense  of  being  independent  of 
one  petty  race  of  creatures  with  an  ephemeral  experience  of  what  is  gfoing  on  in  one 
tiny  comer  of  the  universe." 
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neatly  wTapped  up  iii  its  own  premises,  and  an  induction  was  not  an 
application  of  a  pre-existing  general  idea  but  a  downright  discovery 
of  absolute  ti-uth.  If  from  such  afflictions  we  on  Earth  are  free,  it 
is  because  the  common  sense  of  mankind  declares  itself  serenely  con- 
tent with  the  relative  and  the  human ;  because,  while  fully  aware 
(from  our  schoolboy  days)  that  all  our  faculties — reason  among  the 
i-egt — are  Hmited  and  earthly,  we  have  faith  that  "all  is  well'*  in 
mind,  as  it  certainly  is  in  matter;  and  because  we  smile  at  the  sim- 
pUcity  of  our  modern  Wranglers  who  can  only  analyze  down  as  far  as 
"  Something,"  when  their  Buddliist  masters  two  thousand  year^  ago 
had  dug  far  deeper, — ^viz.  to  NOTHIXG  : — 

*'  The  mind  of  the  supreme  Buddha  is  swift,  (luick,  piercing ;  because  he  is 
infinitely  •  pure.'  Nirwana  is  the  destruction  of  all  the  elements  of  existence. 
The  beiiig  who  is  'purified '  knows  that  there  is  no  Ego,  no  self:  all  the  alliic- 
tions  connected  with  existence  are  overcome :  all  the  principles  of  existt^ice 
are  annihilated  :  and  that  annihilation  is  Nirwana."  * 

The  Churchman,  therefore,  holds  himself  so  far  justified  in  claiming 
the  modem  Atheist  as  his  ally.  They  are  at  least  travelling  both 
together  on  the  high-road  which  leads  from  a  destructive  Nihilism 
towards  a  constructive  religion.  Only  the  Atheist  has  thought  it  his 
•duty  to  go  back  again  to  the  begiiming,  and  to  measure  industriously 
the  same  ground  that  the  Church  had  gone  over  just  two  thousand 
four  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  great  '*  Something  is "  addressed 
itself  to  man  through  Moses  in  the  word  "  I  am "  or  Jehovah  (•^^''^\ 
Absolute  Existence). t 

But  perhaps  the  pure  logician  may  attempt  another  reply.  Fhuling 
us  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  hearing,  once  again,  the  familiar 
tmth  that  all  our  faculties  are  limited,  he  may  attempt  to  shatter  our 
serenity  by  an  announcement  of  a  more  novel  kind.  He  may  say. 
Not  only  is  the  imageiy  with  which  you  clothe,  represent,  and  conceive* 
the  Self-existent  merely  relative  and  human,  but — far  more  damning 
fact — it  is  all  a  development.  It  has  all  grown  with  the  growth  of  your 
race.  Environment  and  heredity  have  supplied  you  with  all  yunr 
forms  of  thought.  Even  your  "  conscience  is  nothing  more  than  an 
organized  body  of  (u.-rtahi  psychological  elements  which,  by  long 
inheritance,  have  come  to  inform  us  by  way  of  intuitive  feeling  how 
we  should  act  for  the  benefit  of  society.^J 

Be  it  so.  The  proof  has  not  yet  been  made  out.  But  since  these 
evolution-doctrines  are  (as  Dr.  Newman  would  say)  *'  in  the  air,"  it  is 
more  consonant  to  the  ruling  ideas  which  at  present  dominate  our 
imagination  to  conceive  things  in  this  way.  Indeed,  to  a  large  and 
increasing  number  of  Churchmen  the  evolution-hypothesis  appeai-s,  not 
only  profoundly  interesting,  but  probably  true.  They  find  there 
nothing  to  shake  their  faith,  and  a  good  deal  to  confirm  it.  Man  is 
what  he  is,  in  whatever  way  he  may  have  become  so.  And  how  Atheists 

*  Haa'dy :  Eastern  Moniu-hism,  p.  201.         f  Exod.  vi.  3.         J  Physicus,  p.  31. 
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can  pLTsnaJe  themselves  that  this  beautiful  theory  of  the  Divine 
method  helps  their  denial  of  a  deity,  the  modern  school  of  theologians 
is  at  a  loss  to  understand.  For  the  cosmic  force  whom  Christians 
worship  has.  from  the  very  beginning,  been  represented  to  them,  not 
as  a  tickle,  but  as  a  continuous  and  a  law-abitling  energy.  *•  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,"  said  Christ.  '*  Not  a  sparrow  falloth  to  the 
ground  "  without  His  cognizance.  "  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are 
all  numbered."  *•  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.*' 
Pictorial  expressions,  no  doubt.  But  what  words  could  more  clearly 
inchcate  the  unbroken  continuity  of  causation  in  nature  than  these 
texts  from  the  Christian  Scriptures  ?  And  it  is  surely  the  establish- 
ment of  a  continuous,  as  distinct  from  an  intermittent,  agency  in 
nature  which  fbnns  the  leading  point  of  interest  both  to  science  and 
to  the  Church,  at  the  present  day,  as  against  a  shallow  Deism,  If, 
therefore,  man's  imaginative  and  moral  focidties,  as  we  know  them 
now,  are  a  development  from  former  and  lower — yes,  even  from 
savage,  from  bestial,  from  material — antecedents,  what  is  that  to  us? 
Of  man's  logical  powers  the  selfsame  thing  has  to  be  said.  Why  then 
should  logic  give  itself  such  mighty  airs  of  superiority  and  forget  its 
equally  humble  origin  ?  How  does  it  affect  the  truthfulness  in  relation 
to  man.  and  the  tnistworthiness  for  all  practical  piu^oses,  of  our 
image-forming  faculties,  that  it  is  what  it  is  only  after  long  evolution, 
and  that  the  race  had  a  footal  period  as  well  as  the  individual  ? 

The  upshot,  then,  of  the  whole  discussion  is  surely  this.  The  Abso- 
lute is  confessedly  inconceivable  by  man.  All  our  mental  faculties 
are  in  the  same  categorj" :  they  are  all  finite,  relative,  imperfect.  But 
then  they  are  suited  to  our  present  development  and  environment. 
Faith  in  them  is  therefore  required,  and  a  bold  mascuUne  use  of  them 
all.  For  in  nature,  as  in  grace,  **  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear,  but  of  power  and  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind."*  If,  then,  there 
are  questions  into  which  mere  analytic  reasoning  cannot  enter,  if  logic 
18  powerless,  for  instance,  before  a  musical  score,  and  is  struck  dumb 
before  the  self-devotion  of  Thermopyla},  or  the  unapproachable  self- 
sacrifice  of  Calvary,  by  what  right  are  we  forbidden  to  employ  these 
other  faculties  which  help  us,  and  whoso  constnictive  help  brings  joy 
and  health  and  peace  to  our  minds?  The  many-coloured  poetical 
aspect  of  things  is,  assuredly,  no  less  *'pure"  and  far  more  interesting 
than  the  washed-out  and  colourless  zero  reached  by  interminable 
analysis.  The  coloured  sunlight  is  no  less  *•  pure,"  and  it  reveals  a 
gi'eat  deal  more  of  truth,  than  "  the  pale  moon's  watery  beams."  And 
so  we  venture  to  predict  that  a  constructive  Chiistianity  which, 
TToXvftcpws  KoX  TToXtT-poTToj?,  Tcvcals  tlic  cosuiic  force  and  unity  to  the 
millions  of  men,  will  ever  hold  its  own  against  a  merely  destructive 
Buddhism,  whether  ancient  or  modem ;  and,  long  after  pure  logic  has 
said  its  last  word  and — with  a  faint  cry,  '*  Something  perhaps  is'' — has 

•  2  Tim.  i.  7- 
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evaporated  into  Nirwana,  will  continue  its  thrice-blessed  effoi*ts  to 
rear  a  palace  of  huraan  thought,  will  handle  with  reserve  and  dignity 
the  best  results  of  all  the  sciences,  and  will  integi'ate  (with  courage 
and  not  despair)  the  infinite  contributions  of  all  phenomena  into  a 
theology  of  practical  utility  to  the  further  evolution  of  the  human 
race. 

For  evolution  there  has  certainly  been.  And  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,*  the  moral  atmosphere  which  lia^ 
from  age  to  age  rendered  mental  progress  possible  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  engendered  by  reUgion,  and,  above  all,  by  the  confidence, 
peace,  and  brotherhood  preached  by  the  Christian  Church.  No  doubt 
religion  was  cradled  amid  gross  supei-stitions ;  and  only  by  great  and 
perilous  transitions  has  it  advanced  from  the  low^er  to  the  higher.  It 
was  a  great  step  from  the  Fetish  and  the  Teraphim  to  the  animal  and 
plant  symbols  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  It  was  another  great  step  to 
Baal,  the  blazing  sun,  and  Moloch,  wielder  of  drought  and  sunstroke, 
and  Agni,  friendly  comrade  of  the  hearth.  But  when  astronomy  and 
physics  had  reached  sufficient  growth  to  master  all  these  wonders,  and 
to  predict  the  solstices  and  the  ecUpses,  then  the  fulness  of  times  had 
come  once  more ;  and  now  the  greatest  religious  transition  was  accom- 
plished that  the  human  race  has  ever  seen — a  transition  from  the 
physical,  and  the  brutal,  and  the  astral  to  the  human  and  the  moral,  in 
man's  search  after  a  true  (or  the  to  him  truest  possible)  representation 
of  the  infinite  forces  at  play  around  him.  In  Abraham  the  Hebrew — 
^^y,  the  man  who  made  the  great  transition — this  important  advance 
is  typified  for  the  Semitic  races  ;  for  others,  the  results  only  are  seen 
in  the  Olympian  conceptions  of  Heeiod  and  Homer.  For  here  we  have, 
at  last,  the  nature-forces  presided  over  and  controlled  after  a  really 
human  fashion.  Crude,  and  only  semi-moral,  after  all,  as  was  this 
earliest  humanizing  effort ;  still  human  it  was, — not  mechanical  nor 
bestial.  And  it  opened  the  way  for  Socrates  to  bring  down  pliilosophy, 
too,  from  heaven  to  earth,  for  Plato  to  discuss  the  mental  processes  in 
man,  and  apply  them  (writ  large)  to  the  processes  of  nature,  and  for 
Moses  to  elaborate  with  a  divine  sagacity  a  completely  organized 
society,  saturated  through  every  fibre  with  this  one  idea, — the  unity 
of  all  the  nature-forces,  great  and  small,  and  their  government,  not 
by  haphazard,  or  malignity,  or  fate,  but  by  what  we  men  call  LAW. 
"  Thou  hast  given  them  a  law  which  shall  not  be  broken."  For  this 
word  '*  law  "  distinctly  coimotes  rationality.  It  implies  a  quality  akin 
to,  and  therefore  expressible  in  terms  of,  human  reason.  Its  usage  on 
every  page  of  every  book  of  science  means  that;  and  repudiates 
therefore,  by  anticipation,  the  dismal  invitations  to  scientific  despair 

•  Draper  :  The  Conflict  between  Science  and  Keligion.  Now  York,  1873.  Thia  other- 
wise admirable  work  is  disflgurcd  throughout  by  a  prejudice  against  religion,  as  a  factor 
in  human  progress,  which  is  almost  childish.  The  learned  author  surely  forgets  his  own- 
words,  "  No  one  can  spend  a  large  piirt  of  his  life  in  teaching  science,  without  partaking 
of  that  love  of  impartiality  and  truth  which  philosophy  incites.'*    (P.  ix.) 
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TTitli  whic-b  the  logicians  a  outraucc  are  noTC  &o  pressingly  oblige 
ing  ns. 

This  grand  transition,  then,  once  made,  all  else  became  easy.  The 
human  imagination,  the  poetic  or  plastic  power  lodged  in  oiir  brain, 
after  many  failnres,  had  now  at  last  got  on  the  high  road  which  led 
straight  to  the  goaL  Redemption  had  come ;  it  only  needed  to  be 
unfolded  to  its  utmost  capabihties.  Dull  fate^  dumb,  sullen,  and  in>* 
practicable,  had  been  renounced  as  infra-human  and  unworthy.  Let 
stocks  and  stones  in  the  moim tains  and  the  forests  be  ruled  bv  it ; 
not  free,  glad,  and  glorious  men  I  Brute,  bestial  instinct  also  had  been 
renounced,  as  contemptible  and  un divine  in  the  highest  degree.  And 
so.  at  last,  the  culminating  point  was  attained.  The  human-divine  of 
Asiatic  speculation,  and  the  divinely-human  of  European  philosophy, 
met  and  coalesced :  and  from  that  wedlock  emerged  Christianity,  The 
*•  Something  is  "  of  mere  bald  analytic  reasoning  had  become  clothed 
by  the  imagination  with  that  perfect  human  form  and  character  than 
which  nothing  known  to  man  is  higher:  and  that  very  manhood, which 
is  nowadays  so  loudly  asserted  by  Positivists  and  Atheists  to  be  the 
raofit  di\'ine  thing  known  to  science,  was  precisely  the  form  in  which 
the  new  religion  preached  that  the  great  exterior  existence, the  Some- 
thing Is,  the  awful  "  I  AM,"  can  alone  be  presented  intelligibly  to  man. 
For  ••  No  man  shall  see  Jehovah  and  live,"  says  the  Old  Testament: 
*'  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,"  says  the  New  Testament ; 
the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  cis  tov  koXttw  tov  Trarfw — projected  on  the 
bosom  of  the  absolute  "  I  am" — He  hath  declared  Him. 

Of  this  language  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  it  is  obvious  that  Hegers 
doctrine, — echoed  afterwards  by  Comte  and  the  Po8iti\48ts, — is  a  sort 
of  variation  set  in  a  lower  kev.  In  humanitv,  said  he,  the  divine  idea 
emerges  from  the  material  and  the  bestial  into  the  self-conscious. 
Humanity  presents  us  with  the  best  we  can  ever  know  of  the  divine. 
In  "  the  Son  of  ^lan  "  that  SOMETlliXti  which  lies  behind,  and  which  no 
man  can  attain  to,  becomes  incarnate,  visible,  imaginable.  But  it  can- 
not surely  be  meant  by  these  philosophers  that  in  the  sons  of  men 
taken  at  haphazard  the  Divinity,  the  great  Cosmic  Unknown,  is  best 
presented  to  us.  It  cannot  possibly  be  maintained  that  in  the  Chinese 
swarming  on  their  canals,  in  the  hideous  savages  of  1  Polynesia,  or  in 
the  mobs  of  our  great  European  capitals,  the  **  Something  is  "  can  be 
effectively  studied,  idealized,  adored.  No,  it  were  surely  a  truer 
statement  that  humanity  concentrated  in  its  very  purest  known 
form,  and  refined  as  much  as  may  be  from  all  its  aniniaHsm,  were 
the  clear  lens  (as  it  were)  through  which  to  contemplate  the  great 
Cosmic  Power  beyond.  It  is  therefore  a  sox  of  man,  and  not  the 
ordinary  sons  of  men,  that  we  require  to  aid  our  minds  and  uplift  our 
aspirations.  Mankind  is  hardly  to  be  saved  from  retrograde  evolution 
by  superciliously  looking  round  upon  a  myriad  of  mediocre  realities. 
It  must  be  helped  on,  if  at  all,  by  a  new  variety  in  our  species  suddenly 
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putting  fortli  in  onr  midst,  attracting  wide  attention,  securing  de- 
scendants, and  offering  an  ideal,  a  goal  in  advance,  towards  which 
effort  and  conflict  shall  tend.  We  must  be  won  over  from  our  worldly 
lusts  and  our  animal  propensities  by  engaging  our  hearts  on  higher 
objects.  We  must  learn  a  lesson  in  practical  morals  from  the  youth 
who  is  redeemed  from  rude  boyhood  and  coarse  selfishness  by  love. 
AVe  must  allow  the  latent  spark  of  moral  desire  to  be  fanned  into  a 
flame  and,  by  the  enkindling  admiration  of  a  human  beauty  above  the 
plane  of  character  hitherto  attained  by  man,  to  consume  away  the 
animal  dross  and  prepare  for  new  environments  that  may  be  in  store 
for  us.  What  student  does  not  know  how  the  heat  of  love  for  tmth 
not  yet  attained  breaks  up  a  heap  of  prejudices  and  fi:ced  ideas,  and 
gives  a  sort  of  molecular  instabiUty  to  the  mind,  preparing  it  for  the 
most  surjjrising  transfoimations  ?  Who  has  not  observed  the  develop- 
ment of  almost  a  new  eye  for  colour,  or  a  new  ear  for  refinements  in 
sound,  by  the  mere  constant  presentation  of  a  higher  aesthetic  ideal  ? 
And  just  in  the  same  way,  who  that  knows  anything  of  manldnd  can 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  only  successful  method  by  which 
character  is  pennanently  improved  is  by  employing  the  force  of  example, 
by  accunnilating  on  the  conscience  reiterated  touches  of  a  new  moral 
colour,  and  by  bringing  to  bear  from  above  the  power  of  an  acknow- 
ledged ideal,  and  (if  possible)  from  around  the  simultaneous  influence 
of  a  similarly  affected  environment  ? 

Baptize  now  all  these  truths,  translate  them  into  the  ordinary 
current  language  of  the  Church,  and  you  have  simply  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Clirist.  And  as  carbon  is  carbon, 
whether  it  be  presented  as  coal  or  as  diamond,  so  are  these  high  and 
man-redeeming  verities, — about  the  inscrutable  "  I  am,"  and  His 
intelHgible  presentment  in  a  strangely  unique  SoN  OF  Max,  and  the 
transmuting  agency  of  a  brotherhood  saturated  with  His  Spirit  and 
pledged  to  keep  His  presence  ever  fresh  and  effective — verities  still, 
whether  they  take  on  homely  and  practical,  or  dazzUng  and  scientific 
forms.  And  the  foohsh  man  is  surely  he  who,  educated  enough  to 
know  better,  scorns  the  lowly  form,  and  is  pedantic  enough  to  suggest 
the  refinements  of  the  lecture-room  as  suitable  for  the  rough  uses  of 
everyday  life.  A  man  of  sense  will  rather  say.  Let  us  by  all  means 
retain  and — with  insight  and  tnist — employ  the  homely  traditional 
forms  of  these  sublime  truths :  let  us  forbear,  in  charity  for  others,  to 
weaken  their  influence,  and  so  to  cut  away  the  lower  rounds  of  the 
very  ladder  by  which  we  ourselves  ascended  :  .and  let  us  too,  in  mercy 
to  our  own  health  of  character,  decline  to  stand  aloof  from  the  world 
of  common  men,  or  to  relegate  away  among  the  lumber  of  our  lives 
the  €7r€a  iJHovavra  gitItoktiv  that  wc  learnt  of  simple  saintly  Ups  in 
childhood.  Rather,  as  the  Sox  OF  Max  hath  bidden  us,  we  will 
"  bring  out  of  our  treasures  things  both  new  and  old ;"  ^vill  remember, 
as  Aquinas  taught,  that  "  nova  nomina  antiquam  fidein  de  Deo  signi- 
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ficant :~  and  ttiII  carnr  out  in  practice  that  'word  weU  spoken  in  g<yod 
seASivii-  ••  It  is  not  hx  rejecting  what  is  formal  bnt  br  interpreting  it, 
that  we  advance  in  true  ppiritiialitA-."* 

II.  C>n  the  other  hand,  if  men  of  ^science  are  t^^  be  won  back  t<>  the 
Church,  and  the  widening  gulf  is  to  be  bridged  over  which  threatens 
nowadays  the  destruction  of  all  that  we  hold  dear, — it  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  earnestly  repeated,  Th^  Church  miisf  not  pari  comjxmy  trifA 
tAi:  irt'r/*/  fhe  U  cc»nmi4'fiio9i^  to  eranffcltze.  She  must  a>vake  both  from 
her  Renaissance  and  her  Mediaeval  dreams.  To  turn  over  on  her 
uneasy  couch,  and  try  by  conscious  effort  to  dream  those  dreams 
again,  when  daylight  is  come  and  all  tlie  house  is  fully  astir,  this 
surely  were  the  height  of  faithless  folly.  An  animating  time  of  action 
is  come,  a  day  requiring  the  best  exercise  of  skill  and  knowledge  and 
moral  cc'Urage.  Shall  we  hear  within  the  camp,  at  such  a  moment  as 
this,  a  treiisonable  whisper  go  roimd,  "By  one  act  of  mental  suicide  we 
may  contrive  to  escape  all  further  exertion ;  science  is  perplexing,  history 
is  fall  of  doubts,  psychology  spins  webs  too  fine  for  our  self-indulgence 
even  to  think  of.  Why  not  makt-  believe  very  hard  to  have  found 
an  infallible  oracle,  and  determine  once  for  all  to  desert  our  pi\st  and 
•jurare  in  verba  magistri  ?'"  It  is  true  that  history  demonstrates 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Jesus  and  His  apostles  knew  notliing  of  any  such 
contrivance.  But,  never  mind !  "  A  Catholic  who  should  adhere  to 
the  testimony  c»f  history,  when  it  appears  to  contradict  the  Qiurch. 
would  be  guilty  not  merely  of  treason  and  hereby,  but  of  apostasy,'*! 
Yes,  of  treason  to  Rome,  but  of  faithful  and  courageous  loyalty  to 
Christ.  *'  I  am  the  truth.''  said  Christ.  '*  The  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  Speak  the  truth  in  love,  prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which 
is  true,  said  His  apostles.  How  can  it  ever  be  consonant  to  His  will 
that  the  members  of  His  brotherhood  should  conspire  together  to  make 
believe  that  white  is  black  at  the  bidding  of  any  man  on  earth?  The 
Church  of  England,  at  any  rate,  has  no  such  treason  to  answer  for. 
Her  doctrinal  canons,  by  distinctly  asserting  that  even  "  General  Coun- 
cils may  err  and  have  erred,"  and  by  a  constant  appeal  to  ancient 
documents,  universally  accepted,  but  capable  of  ever-improving  inter- 
pretation, have  averted  the  curse  of  a  sterile  traditionalism.  No  new 
Ught  is  at  any  time  inaccessible  to  her.  Every  historical  truth  v 
treasured,  every  literary  discussion  is  welcome,  every  scientific  dis- 
covery finds  at  last  a  place  amid  her  system.  Time  and  patience  are, 
of  course,  required  to  rearrange  and  harmonize  all  things  together, 
new  and  old  ;  and  a  claim  is  rightly  made  that  new  "  tniths ''  should 
first  be  substantiated  as  such,  before  they  are  incorporated  into  so  vast 
and  widespread  an  engine  of  popular  education  as  hers.  But,  with 
this  proviso,  '*  Theologj-  accepts  eveiy  certain  conclusion  of  phj-sical 

•  The  Piitience  of  Hope,  p.  70. 

t  Abbu  Martin:  Con'timpobaby  Eeview,  December,  1S7S,  p.  'Jl. 
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science  as  man's  unfolding  of  God's  book  of  nature."  *  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  unwise,  if  any  of  her  clergy  pose  themselves  as  hostile  to 
new  discoveries,  whether  in  history,  literature,  or  science.  It  may  be 
natural  to  take  up  such  an  attitude;  and  a  certain  impatience  and 
resentment  at  the  manner  in  which  these  things  are  often  paraded,  in 
the  crudest  forms  and  before  an  unprepared  public,  may  be  easily 
<5ondoned  by  all  candid  men.  But  such  an  attitude  of  suspicion  and 
tostiUty  between  "things  old"  and  "things  new"  goes  far  beyond 
the  commission  to  "  banish  and  drive  away  all  strange  and  erroneous 
•doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word."  For  this  commission  requires 
proof,  and  not  surmise,  that  they  are  erroneous ;  and  the  Church  has 
had  expeiience,  over  and  over  again,  how  easy  and  how  disastrous  it 
is  to  banish  from  the  door  an  unwelcome  guest,  who  was,  perhaps, 
nothing  less  than  an  angel  in  disguise.  The  story  of  Galileo  will 
never  cease,  while  the  world  lasts,  to  cause  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
to  blaspheme.  Yet  of  late  years  it  has  been  honestly  confessed  by 
divines  that  "the  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  the  natural  sciences, 
astronomy  and  geology,  so  far  from  being  dangerous,  .  .  seem 
providentially  destined  to  engage  the  present  centuiy  so  powerfully, 
that  the  ideal  majesty  of  infinite  time  and  endless  space  might  coun- 
teract a  low  and  narrow  materialism."  f 

This  experience  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away.  No  one,  who  has 
paid  a  serious  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  modern  sciences,  can 
entertain  a  doubt  that  all  the  really  substantiated  discoveries  which 
have  been  supposed  to  contravene  Christianity  do  in  reality  only 
deepen  its  profundity  and  emphasize  its  indispensable  necessity  for 
man.  Never  before,  in  all  the  history  of  mankind,  has  the  Deity 
seemed  so  awful,  so  remote  from  man,  so  mighty  in  the  tremendous 
forces  that  He  wields,  so  majestic  in  the  ponnanence  and  tranquillity 
of  His  resistless  will.  Never  before  has  man  realized  his  own  excessive 
smallness  and  impotence ;  his  inability  to  destroy — much  more,  to 
create — one  atom  or  molecule  ;  his  dependence  for  life,  for  thought,  for 
character  even,  on  the  material  environment  of  which  he  once  thought 
himself  the  master.  The  forces  of  nature,  then,  have  become  to  him 
once  more,  as  in  the  infancy  of  his  race,  almost  a  terror.  And  poised 
midway,  for  a  few  eventful  hours,  between  an  infinite  past  of  which 
he  knows  a  little  and  an  infinite  future  of  which  he  knows  nothing, 
he  is  tempted  to  despair  of  himself  and  of  his  little  planet,  and  in 
'Childish  petulance  to  complain,  "  My  whilom  conceit  is  broken  ;  there 
is  nothing  else  to  live  for."  And  amid  these  foolish  despairs,  a 
voice  is  heard  which  says,  "  Have  faith  in  GOD  I  have  hope  in  Christ  I 
have  love  to  man  !  Knowledge  of  this  tremendous  substratum  of  all 
being  it  is  not  for  man  to  have  :  his  knowledge  is  confined  to  pheno- 
mena and  to  very  human  (but  sufficient)  conceptions  of  the  so-called 

*  Dr.  Pusey  :  University  Seimon,  No  em^or,  1878. 
t  Kaliscli :  On  Genesis,  p.  43. 
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kiws  l«7  wbi'.^h  tlv^y  all  cohen-?.  Bat  these  three  «iuaUties  are  mora!» 
not  irit-lVM:m:.vI.  virtues.  For  the  <.'aurch  never  teaches  thtit  God 
«.'an  be  .-H.-ieiLtirl'^ally  kn-.uvn :  she  never  ocf-.-rs  certainty  arvl  s<ij:ht»  but 
vnly  -  Li-. •re."*  in  mar.y  an  ascendin^r  dej^ree :  she  Jors  :.i-jt  say  that 
GoJ  is  a  iiian.  a  pors-'n  like  one  of  u-^^ — that  were  inJ-.*jJ  Morvor?eIy 
to  misvLnJer^tand  her  subtle  terniini.>Io;^y, — but  only  a  MAX  has 
appeart::J.  wh-n  the  time  was  ripe  ror  him*  in  whom  that  awful  and 
tremend'U*  Existence  has  shown  us  S'.>methin.:r  o(  His  idt-as.  has  made 
intelligible  to  us  ;as  it  were  by  a  Word  t)  the  listening  ear»  wliat  we 
may  venture  to  call  His  "  mind**  towards  us,  and  has  uivited  us — by  the 
simple  expeiiient  i^f  .giving  c'ur  heart's  kmilty  to  tfiis  most  lovable  Son 
of  man — to  reach  out  peacefully  to  higher  evolutions,  and  to  commit 
that  ill' lest ructible  force,  our  Life,  to  Him  in  serene  welWoiug  to 
the  brotherhood  among  whom  His  spirit  work&,  and  whose  welfare  He 
accounts  His  own. 

Is  u.jt  this  /vnnf.viizinfj  of  the  great  Existence,  for  moral  and  practical 
utility,  and  this  ntUi\uuy  {so  to  speak)  of  yet  another  creative  word  in 
the  ascending  scale  of  continuous  development,  and  this  ^torutl'.zin^  of 
His  sweet  beneficent  Spirit  in  a  brotherhood  as  wide  as  the  world, 
precisely  the  rL-Hgion  most  adapted  to  accord  with  modern  science  t 

Ytrt  no  ♦r.e  can  listen  to  ordinary  sermons,  no  one  can  open  popular 
b.:»»  .ks  •  f  pi^ty  or  of  doctrine,  without  feeling  the  urgent  need  there  is 
among  <  hTirchmen  for  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  majestic  infi^.dtude 
•f  Gt)L'.  Ir  is  true  that,  in  these  cases,  it  is  the  multitude  and  not  the 
liighly-edu'.ate*!  ftw  who  are  addressed :  and  that,  even  among  that 
multitu'le.  there  are  noutr  so  grossly  ignorant  as  to  compare  the  Trinity 
to  ••  thrtre  L-  »rd  Shaftesburys."  and  not  many  so  childish  as  to  picture 
••  t  'ne  Ahuighty  descending  into  hell  to  pacify  another."*  Such  petu- 
lance is  rt<t,rved  for  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  gifts,  who^ 
wheth'-r  purpr.scly  or  ignorantly.  it  is  hard  t*^  Siiy — have  stv>oped  to 
providv  th».'ir  generation  with  a  comic  theology  of  the  Christian 
Church.  But,  after  all,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  shadows  of 
a  well-loved  past  are  lingciing  too  long  ovtT  a  present  that  might  bo 
bright  with  joyous  sunshine  ;  that  the  subtleties  of  the  schov»lmen  are 
t«to  long  allowed  to  darken  the  air  with  pohitless  and  antiipiated 
weapons :  that  the  Renaissance,  with  its  literary  fanaticism,  still 
reigns  owr  the  whole  domain  of  Christian  book-lore:  and  that  the 
crude  conceptions  of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  have  never  yet,  among 
ecclesiastics,  been  thoroughly  dislodged  or  replaced  by  the  far  more 
magnificent  revelations  of  the  modern  telescope.  It  is  not  asserted  that 
no  percolation  of  "  tlmigs  new"  is  going  on.  It  is  not  denied  that  as 
in  the  first  century  a  change  in  ideas  about  the  priesthood  carri,>d 
with  it  a  change  in  the  whole  religious  system  of  which  that  formed 
the  axis.t  so  now  a  change  in  ideas  about  the  earth's  position  in  space 

•  M.  AmoM  :  Lit-nituro,  &c.  (1S73\  p.  30i*..    Spi?ncor  :  Sociolosry  (7th  ed.  ISTS^p.  208. 
t  Heb.  vii.  12. 
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demands  a  very  skilful  and  patient  readjustment  of  all  our  connected 
ideas.  But  such  a  readjustment  of  the  old  Semitic  faith  was  eflfected, 
in  the  first  century,  by  St.  Paul ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  Church  is  unequal  to  similar  tasks  now.  And  in  this  country 
especially  there  is  an  established  and  organized  '*  Ecclesia  docens*' 
which  probably  never  had  its  equal  in  all  Church  history  for  the 
literaiy  and  scientific  eminence  of  its  leading  members.  For  such  a 
society  to  despair  of  readjusting  its  theology  to  contemporaiy  science, 
or  idly  to  stand  by  while  others  effect  the  junction,  were  indeed  a  dis- 
graceful and  incredible  treason  ;  so  incredible  that — until  it  be  proved 
otherwise — no  amount  of  vituperation  or  unpopularity  should  induce 
any  reflecting  Englishman  to  render  that  work  impossible  by  allowing 
his  Church  to  be  trampled  down,  and  its  time-honoured  framework  to 
be  given  up  as  a  spoil  to  chaos. 

But  there  is  yet  another  element  in  this  question,  wliich  binds  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  give  to  its  solution  the  very  closest  and  most 
indefatigable  attention.  It  is  this:  that  from  every  science  there 
arises  nowadays  a  cry  like  that  addressed  to  Jesus  himself  when  on 
earth, — *'  Lord,  help  me  I  "  It  is  not  as  if  Atheism  were  satisfied  with 
itself.  In  the  pages  of  the  National  Reformer  and  similar  organs  of 
aggressive  free-thought  we  are  amused  with  the  buoyant  audacity 
of  the  "young  idea."  Yet  even  there  we  find  many  a  passage 
which  calls  forth  the  sincerest  sympathy.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
foUowhig : — 

'*  There  are  few  reflective  persons  who  have  not  been,  liow  ami  ag-uin,  im- 
pressed with  awe  as  they  looked  back  on  the  past  of  humanity.  ...  It  is 
then  that  we  see  the  grandest  ilhistrations  of  that  unondin^  necessity  under 
which,  it  .would  seoni,  man  labours,  the  necessity  of  abandoning  ever  and  again 
the  heritaj^e  of  his  fathers,  ...  of  continually  leaving-  behind  liim  the  citadel 
of  faith  and  peace,  raised  by  the  piety  of  the  past,  for  an  atmosphere  of  tumult 
and  denial.  .  .  .  Whatever 'may  ])e  our  present  conclusions  about  Chiistianity, 
we  cannot  too  often  remember  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  imix)rtant 
factors  in  the  life  of  mankind."* 

This  is  touching  enough — though  perhaps  the  stolid  aggressive- 
ness which  knows,  as  yet,  no  relentings  is  really  a  far  more  tragic 
spectacle.  But  there  are  other  lamentations,  uttered  of  late  years  by 
^tinguished  Atheists,  which  might  move  a  heart  of  stone,  much  more 
should  stir  the  energies  of  every  Christian  teacher — himself  at  peace — 
to  seek  by  any  sacrifice  of  his  own  ease  or  settled  preconceptions  an 
"  eirenicon.''  a  method  of  conciliation,  an  opening  for  a  mutual  confes- 
sion of  needless  estmngement  and  provocation. 

"Does  that  new  philosophy  of  history  which  destroys  the  Christian  ])hilo- 
sophy  of  it  atYord  an  adequate  basis  for  such  a  reconstruction  of  the  ideal  as 
18  required  .'  (Candidly  we  nmst  reply,  'Not  yet.'  .  .  .  Very  far  are  we 
from  being  the  lirst  who  have  exjxjrienced  the  agony  of  discovered  delusion. 
,     ,     .     Well  may  despair  almost  seize  on  one  who  has  been,  not  in  nanK3  only 

*  Bradlaugh's  Naiional  Rtfomier,  October  (J,  1S7S. 
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Init  in  very  tnith,  a  Christian,  when  that  incarnation  which  had  given  him  in 
Christ  an  everliving  brother  and  friend  is  foiuid  to  be  but  an  old  myth  [of 
Osiris]  with  a  new  life  in  it/'  * 

**  The  most  serious  trial  through  which  society  can  pass  is  encountered  in 
the  exuviation  of  its  religious  restrain ts/'f 

"  Never  in  the  history  of  man  has  so  terrific  a  calamity  befallen  the  race,  as 
that  which  all  who  hnik  may  now  behold  advancing  as  a  deluge,  black  with 
destruction,  R\sistlevss  in  might,  uprooting  our  most  cherished  ho|>es,  engulfing 
our  most  precious  ci-einl,  and  burying  our  highest  life  in  mindless  desolation.  • 
The  floodgates  of  inlidelit}'  are  o}K*n,  and  Atheism  overwhelming  is  npim  us. 
.  .  .  Man  has  become,  in  a  new  sense,  the  measui-e  of  the  universe :  and  in 
this,  the  latest  and  most  appalling  of  his  soimdings,  indications  ai'e  returned 
from  the  infinite  voids  of  space  and  time  that  his  intelligence,  with  all  its  noble 
cajmcities  for  love  and  adoration,  is  yet  alone — destitute  of  kith  or  kin  in  all 
this  imi verse  of  IxMug.  .  .  .  Forasmuch  as  I  am  far  from  being  able  to 
agree  with  those  who  afKrm  that  the  twilight  doctrine  of  the  '  new  faith'  is  a 
desirable  substitute  for  the  waning  splendour  of  *the  old,'  I  am  not  ashamcil 
to  confess  that,  with  this  virtual  negation  of  (iod,  the  universe  to  me  has 
lost  its  soul  of  loveliness.  And  when  at  times  I  think,  as  think  at  times  I 
must, of  the  appalling  contrast  between  the  hallowed  glory  of  that  creed  which 
once  was  mine  and  the  lonely  mystery  of  existence  as  now  I  find  it, — at  such 
times  I  shall  ever  feel  it  imi)ossible  to  avoid  the  shaqx^^t  jjang  of  which  my 
nature  is  susce]>tible."  J 

It  18  well  that  Churchmen  should  be  aware  of  this  state  of  things ; 
and  especially  that  the  clergy,  when  they  are  tempted  to  have  their 
fhng  (secure  from  all  reply)  against  the  so-called  '*  infidel,"  should 
bear  in  mind  how  often  the  bravery  of  defiant  arrogance  is  a  mere 
mask  to  cover  a  sinking  heart.  For  pity's  sake,  therefore,  as  well  as 
for  their  own  sake,  the  clergj'  should  guard  against  two  gross  but 
common  mistakes :  (1)  the  mistake  of  abusing  modern  science,  and 
depreciating  its  unquestionable  difficultic-s  in  relation  to  the  established 
theology;  (2)  the  still  more  fatal  blunder  of  trusting  to  worn-out 
tactics  and  to  the  ''  artillery ''  of  Jonathan  and  David  for  the  reduction 
of  these  modern  earthworks.  *'  To  the  Greeks  became  I  as  a  Greek," 
said  St.  Paul.  And  so  must  the  minister  of  Christ  in  these  days  make 
up  his  mind  to  bring  liomc  the  Gospel  to  his  own  countrymen,  Ti-ith 
all  their  faults  and  peculiarities ;  and  to  the  Englishmen  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  must  become  an  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  he  "  may  by  all  means  save  some.'' 

But  no  success  will  be  obtained,  unless  ( 'hurchmen  will  remember 
that  the  vast  domains  recently  conquered  by  science  are  (practically 
speaking)  assured  and  certain  conquests.  They  are  no  encroachment^ 
but  a  rightful  ''  revindication  "  of  scientific  territory.  And,  accepted 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  harmonized  with  skill  and  boldness,  and  conse- 
crated (not  cursed)  in  the  Master's  name,  they  bid  fair  to  become 
a  new  realm  whereon  His  peace-bringing  banner  may  be  right  royally 
unfolded,  and  where,  even  in  our  own  day,  the  beginning  of  a  perma- 
nent unity  may  certainly  be  effected.     And  this  must  be  attempted  by 

*  Stuart  Glennie  :  In  the  Morning  Land  (l''^73\  pp.  20,  378,  i31. 
t  Draper :  Science  and  Keligion  (11th  ed.  1878  ^  p.  3-^8. 
I  Physicus :  On  Theism,  pp.  51,  6.3,  114. 
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a  brave  and  telling  proclamation  of  the  great  Christian  doctrines, — 
that  the  awful  self-existent"!  AM"  is  none  other  than  *S)ur  Father 
in  heaven  ; "  that  Christ,  the  blameless  Son  of  man,  is  the  best  image 
of  His  person ;  and  that  His  pure  Spirit,  brooding  over  the  turbid 
chaos  of  human  society,  offers  the  surest  means  and  pledge  of  a  future 
Cosmos,  where  "life"  may  perhaps  transcend  these  bailiing  veils  of 
■  space  and  time,  and,  in  forms  **  undreamed  of  by  our  philosophy," 
display  the  boundless  riches  of  nature  and  of  God. 

G.   H.   Cl'RTEfS. 


THE  I']Hh-;]:E><  (.>F  SOC:Ahi>M  IN   KNuLAXD. 


THE  E^jr^j^L  pnMic,  dii:ii:^  ilu-  i»n>i  ff>v  r.iiv.iihs,  1ja>  i"on)}»lAi-omly 

larizrd  iu  t-rht-r  laiidsi,  arivl  c»f  tho  harsh  i.K^asnroi*  uhii'-h  h:A-i'  lH>en 
j-laiiii-d  to  Tvpres^  them:  tho  altoniatv  ihr^plays  f>f  NX'ild  tanatii-ism  Aiul 
sierii  iLTt-nVivDce  Lave  servt-d  a^^  oooasioiii^  for  iinnsually  loud  Imrsts 
(»:"  j-elf-irranilaTioD  over  the  i;:atioTial  oonVinv»n  isonse  whii^h  savt^  us 
frc-m  btiii ir  like  *'\it  iieighhoui's^  Thorr  rort4iiiily  are  no  sijriis  amonf^ 
iir^  of  auy  sTich  violence  as  ha^  distmotid  luissia  and  (loniiany.  or  of 
the  iM.iVfrfiil  organizations  which  sec: ii  Hkrly  \o  destroy  wliat  n^nains 
(•f  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States:  yrt  in  spito  of  all  this  coin- 
pa  rati  ve  calm  there  is  rc-ason  to  believe  that  Socialism  isn.nkini^j  slow 
hnt  snre  aiid  steady  progress  in  this  country.  The  apparent  immunity 
frc»uj  this  dreaded  intiuence,  ou  which  we  congratulate  t^ursclves.  has 
been  a  cause  of  considerable  surprise  to  many  of  our  luighbtnu's.  Wo 
have,  vi  course,  our  own  difficulties  about  capital  and  labour*  and 
bitter  conflicts  between  ditVerent  classes  »>f  sooicty:  but  thcv  arc  after 
all  of  an  entirely  difl^er^nt  character  frv)m  those  whirh  rag<^  in  other 
lands.  To  the  violent  English  unionist,  his  emplovir  is  a  hard 
bargainer,  on  whom  it  is  necessary  to  bring  as  severe  presstirc  as  pos- 
sible :*  if  ho  speculates  on  the  nature  o(  industry,  he  perhaps  ot^mos 
to  regard  capital  as  a  necessary  rr// :  still  he  would  not  deny  that  itiH 
ncct'^^arif,  or  seek  to  annihilate  its  possessors,  for  it  is  as  likely  as  not 
that  he  is  himself  a  capitalist  to  a  small  amount,  through  investntentH 
in  building  or  other  asst>ciations,  to  say  nothing  of  his  share  in  fl\e 
accumulations  of  his  trade  stnioty.     Hrielly.  the  English  struggle  is 

•  PossiMy  lij-  liummtr  ^lis  house  :  for  in  this  as  othi'v  o.tsos  1,»:uUm*s  \\\a\  1\;im'  lo  Wixr 
the  hlauK*  of  outr.ii;es  they  «lepn*o;ito  :  i>ut  »*vou  starving;  H'.nt'khtirn  m«>l«>  ilo  \\t\\  \\i\:\\ 
to  desti\>y  the  i.-5*pitalis*i8,  but  to  frijjrhten  iheui  into  niukin^  a  l».»tt<T  harjjain. 
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about  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  German  social  warfare  is  directed 
against  the  very  existence  of  one  of  the  two  contracting  parties.  In 
England  we  have  a  vast  lawsuit,  in  Germany  or  America  there  is  war 
to  the  knife.  And  the  way  in  which  our  newspapers  speak  of  our 
troubles,  bitter  though  it  often  is,  shows  how  truly  this  is  recognized : 
all  the  arguments  that  are  addressed  to  working  men  are  intended  to 
justify  the  present  way  of  settling  the  contract;  and  the  threat  is 
held  out  that  if  such  terms  are  insisted  on,  the  other  party  to  the 
bargain  will  hold  aloof  altogether.  It  is  always  assumed  by  our  writei-s, 
that  everything  would  go  smoothly  if  the  unionist  were  only  sufficiently 
educated  to  apprehend  some  elementary  principles  of  political 
economy.  AMien  any  of  the  prophets  of  English  Liberalism,  such  as 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  or  Mr.  John  Morley,  surprises  his  disciples  by 
blessing  the  movement  he  was  expected  to  curse,  his  utterances  are 
treated  as  the  eccentricities  of  genius.  The  tone  of  leading  articles  and 
letters  to  the  editor  shows  an  optimist  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of 
our  present  system  of  production  and  distribution  which  would  be 
impossible  if  we  had  the  most  passing  fear  of  the  spectre  which 
haunts  other  lands. 

It  is  not  a  little  diflicult  to  account  for  the  striking  difference  ; 
those  who  regard  violent  Socialism  and  Communism  as  endemic  to  a 
large  and  impoverished  proletariate,  are  at  a  Iocs  to  understand  why 
England  with  its  immense  masses  of  miserable  wage-earning  men  and 
women  should  show  no  symptoms  resembling  tliose  in  other  lands, 
where  the  proletariate  bears  a  far  smaller  proportion  to  the  population 
as  a  whole.  It  is  argued  by  Anglophobists  that  our  day  of  reckc^ning 
cannot  be  far  oft',  and  will  come  upon  us  like  a  thief  in  the  night ; 
while  Internationalists  descant  on  the  craven  spirit  of  our  English 
workmen,  whose  souls  have  been  deadened  by  their  long-continued 
slavery  to  capital.  Wc  can  aff^ord  to  smile  at  these  fancies  ;  a  truer 
explanation  may  perhaps  l)e  found  in  the  fact  that  (Continental  Socialism 
does  not  arise  from  poverty  alone,  but  only  from  poverty  which  is 
inspired  by  a  firm  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  government.  Poor 
people  may  be  discontented ;  but  they  are  not  dangerous  unless  they 
firmly  believe  that  their  case  might  be  easily  relieved,  and  the  world 
put  to  rights,  if  the  governing  classes,  who,  as  they  think,  have  the 
power,  had  only  the  icUl  to  do  it.  No  wonder  that  they  are  anxious 
to  overturn  the  existing  order,  when  they  believe  that  their  miseries 
are  due,  not  to  the  inability  of  any  human  agency  to  destroy  sorrow 
and  suffering,  but  to  a  criminal  indifference  on  the  part  of  a  govern- 
ment that  might  aid  them  and  will  not. 

A  long  and  sad  experience  has  eff\'ctually  cured  our  nation  of  any 
belief  in  the  omnipoteiK-e  for  good  of  the  best-intentioned  governors. 
There  probably  was  a  time  when  there  was  a  great  and  widespread 
hope, — based  perhaps  on  a  vivid  experionee  of  the  vast  powers  for 
evil  of   bad  kings, — that  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  desire    if 
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England  could  only  secure  the  succession  of  a  really  good  monarch ; 
but  none  aiJpBared  on  the  the  scene  till  the  country  had  tired  of 
waiting  ^or  bis  coming,  and  handed  over  the  power  of  ride  to  Puiitan 
dreamera,  who  were  not  long  in  demonstrating  tiieir  owti  inability  to 
cure  the  disorders  of  state.  Since  theiu  onr  citizens  have  tried  to 
goveni  themselves  ;  ancl  if  they  have  heen  guilty  of  many  follies  and 
not  a  few  crimes,  they  have  at  least  learned  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 
These  lessons  have  been  deeply  impressed  on  the  popular  consciouen ess, 
— ^that  in  many  of  the  relations  of  life,  people  are  best  ungoverned,  or 
rather  governed  only  by  their  own  consciences, — that  multitudes  of  local 
affairs  are  best  managed  by  people  on  the  spot,  without  the  interference 
of  central  bureaux, — and  that,  after  all,  there  i*j  wonderfully  little  that 
the  centml  government  can  do  to  alleviate  miseiy.  But  these  truths 
have  not  been  realized  in  otlier  lauds,  and  multitudes  still  cherish  a 
faith  in  the  omnipotence  for  good  of  a  well-intentioned  government; 
in  those  lands  where  Socialism  is  most  potent  there  have  been  facts  to 
foster  this  belief.  The  Russian  has  seen  the  efiect  of  the  fiat  of 
the  Emperor  in  reconstituting  the  rural  life  of  his  subjects  ;  why 
should  not  the  same  power  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  artisan  as 
well  t  The  German  feels  the  potent  grip  of  miUtarism  at  every  turn  : 
why  shnnld  this  force  not  be  used  fi>r  social  mther  than  dynastic  gain  ? 
The  Americuu  has  seen  the  political  mechanism  appUed  to  emncli 
private  speculattu's :  why  should  not  the  same  maohuieiy  be  made 
subservient  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  as  a  whole  ?  Perhaps  it 
is  premature  to  express  a  hope  that  the  frequent  failures  of  new 
experiments  have  dashed  the  more  brilliant  expectations  of  the  poli- 
tical youth  of  France,  and  that  she  will  now  settle  down  to  th©j 
subdued  and  uneventful  business  of  life.  No  nation  possesses  such  a 
heritage  of  political  experience  as  ours,  and  none  has  yet  attained 
to  so  much  political  wisdom :  it  is  this  tliat  has  prevented  our 
impoverished  ma^sscs  from  joining  in  the  widespread  cry  for  a  total  re- 
organization of  our  social  system  ;  and  yet  though  there  is  no  agitation 
on  behalf  of  it^  the  change  is  not  less  surely  coming  upon  us:  it  will 
be  Avell  indeed  if  the  generations  of  our  posterity  can  change  with  it 
and  bring  it  about  as  gently  as  our  forefathers  passed  from  feudalism 
to  the  modern  era,  as  unconsciously  as  w^e  ourselves  have  seen  it  begin. 
This  may  seem  a  somewhat  wild  speculation  :  it  has  been  suggested 
by  attempthig  t«r  intei-pret  and  detect  the  bearing  of  various  facts 
which  are  sulHciently  patent  in  themselves.   To  these  we  may  now  turn« 


There  is  about  our  present  industrial  aixangements  an  air  of  liberty 
and  eqtiality  that  is  rather  fascinating^  and  which  commends  them  to 
a  not  very  hopeful  people.  Buyers  and  sellers  are  only  guided  by 
their  own  free  will:*  no  external  compulsion  is  put  upon  them  by 
foreign  invaders  or  privileged  classes.  And  there  is  an  equality 
*  Marx  :  Doti  Kapitali  p.  1G2. 
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between  the  various  parties,  for  each  comes  forward  as  the  owner  of 
some  property  or  power,  to  effect  an  exchange  with  the  owners  of 
other  wares.  Each  has  a  legal  status  which  enables  him  to  enforce 
his  own  interests,  and  has  chiefly  himself  to  thank  if  lie  finds  that  he 
has  been  worsted.  The  energetic  or  prudent  individual  will  be  the 
first  and  chief  gainer  by  his  success  in  business,  but  the  pro^-ress  of 
society  at  large  is  brought  about  by  the  talents  and  exertions  of  such 
as  he.  Perhaps  if  we  tried  to  describe  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  era  we  might  say,  that  as  far  as  production  is  concerned,  unlividual 
enterprise  in  the  use  of  private  propertxj  leads  to  the  increase  of  wealth,  and 
that  as  regards  distribution^  there  are  no  privileged  classes,  but  that 
competition  determines  the  share  of  each  individual:  and  on  the  face  of  it 
nothing  can  seem  fairer  than  that. 

But  besides  appearing  fair,  the  existing  order  has  been  marked  by 
wonderful  success.  We  hear  so  much  of  the  blessings  of  free  trade, 
and  the  growth  of  our  manufactures  which  it  has  caused,  that  we  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  forget  the  great  extension  of  industry  which 
rendered  free  trade  possible.  Individual  enterprise  in  the  use  of 
private  property  sought  out  the  most  suitable  centres  for  different 
manufactures,  and  drew  the  population  to  those  localities  where  tlieir 
labour  would  be  most,  productive.  TJie  same  forces  broke  down  tlic 
restrictions  which  had  fettered  trade,  and  compelled  men  to  adopt 
more  rapid  methods  of  doing  their  work.  The  process  has  been  going 
on  rapidly  for  the  last  century,  and  it  still  continues  in  regard  to  that 
department  of  industry  where  enterprise  is  least  successful.  For  even 
in  farming  the  time-honoured  methods  are  giving  way.  The  future 
of  our  agriculture  will  Ix^  in  the  hands  of  tlioHC  who,  having  much  to 
exp(;nd,  are  able  to  use  it  with  judgment :  only  under  cxce2:)ti()nal  (;ir- 
cumstances  is  the  petite  culture  holding  its  own.  The  great  capitalist 
who  cultivates  for  distant  markets  can  afford  to  employ  his  land  in 
raising  the  crops  which  it  is  best  suited  to  bear,  not,  as  the  cotter  must 
do,  the  supplies  that  he  or  his  neighbours  need.  Altogether  apart  from 
its  influence  on  trade,  the  era  of  private  enterprise  has  had  most  im- 
portant effects  in  increasing  production  by  developing  the  resources  of 
each  locality,  and  by  introducing  new  methods  of  manufacture.  Nor 
do  we  see  any  reason  to  believe  that  its  role  is  exhausted,  or  that  there 
are  not  many  directions  in  which  private  enterprise  lias  still  a  great 
part  to  play. 

Great  as  these  advantages  are,  we  cannot  regard  them  as  proving 
that  the  present  industrial  system  is — not  the  ideally  best,  for  with 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do — but  the  best  within  our  reach.  We  may 
admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  era  of  free  coinpetition  is 
perfectly  fair  as  between  man  and  man,  while  we  do  not  regardit  as  either 
cheap  or  convenient  for  the  society  as  a  whole.  To  maintain  that  private 
enterprise  has  been  and  will  yet  be  a  most  potent  means  for  develop- 
ing new  lines  of  industry  is  not  to  assert  that  it  is  the  only  means  of 
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prodnciiig  ihis  result :  still  less  is  it  to  say  that  private  enterprise 
gives  us  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  our  industry  at  the  point  which 
it  has  already  reached.  The  advantages  of  the  era  of  private  enter- 
prise are  most  obvious  when  we  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
individual  who  competes ;  but  we  shall  form  a  different  opinion  if  we 
study  its  effects  on  the  body  politic  as  a  whole ;  and  it  is  only  by  this 
criterion  that  it  can  be  truly  judged. 

We  may  try  for  a  httle  to  adopt  this  new  position :  we  are  no 
longer  concerned  in  tracing  out  tlie  effects  that  follow  from  giving 
indi\*idual  enterprise  free  scope,  but  must  rather  trj-  to  determine 
whether  as  much  as  possible  is  being  made  of  the  national  resources 
now.  To  point  out  the  immense  extension  of  industry'  under  the 
present  rrphne  is  wholly  irrelevant:  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  what 
has  been  done,  the  question  is  whether  the  actual  progress  is  as  large 
as  it  might  be  f  When  we  thhik  of  the  large  numbera  of  oin-  citizens 
who  only  passively  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  progix^ss  of 
industry,  we  can  only  answer  in  one  way.  The  landed  proprietors 
whose  rents  are  increased  as  society  advances,  the  nmnorous  n^uttert 
who  are  only  sleeping  partners  in  the  business  concerns  in  which  they 
have  shares,  are  not  actively  employed  in  working  so  as  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  society  :  the  loss  which  comes  from  their  inaction  and 
idleness  must  be  set  over  against  the  gain  that  is  due  to  the  enter- 
prise of  other  individuals.  Nor  is  the  argument  an  utterance  of  mere 
gross  materialism,  which  supposes  that  a  nation's  life  c(uisists  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  that  it  possesses,  and  undervalues  all  national 
art  and  culture:  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  high  measure  of  culture  is 
incompatible  ^vith  great  activity.  It  has  been  rather  in  the  intervals  of 
work  than  in  the  drowsy  case  of  a  learned  leisure  tliat  great  contributions 
have  been  made  to  the  stores  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  in  so  far  luj  a 
high  tone  of  artistic  feeling,  or  any  depth  of  literary  or  soientiiii*  attain- 
ment, has  been  diffused  through  the  upper  ranks  of  our  society,  we 
may  beUeve  that  it  has  come,  not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of  their 
idleness.  AVhat  passes  for  dehcate  taste  may  often  be  mere  effemi- 
nacy. While  so  many  people  talk  glibly  of  the  maker's  marks,  and 
rush  to  hear  "stars  "  who  can  shake  upon  E  in  alt.,  it  is  very  diilicult 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  love  which  there  may  be  among  us  for 
either  ceramic  or  musical  art ;  perhaps  we  are  not  wrong  in  guessing 
that  there  would  not  be  less  of  it  if  our  dilettanti  and  amateur  critics 
led  less  indolent  lives.  Doubtless  in  many  cases  the  nation  was  the 
gainer  by  the  energy  of  those  who  pushed  their  business  so  as  to 
make  f(»rtunes  for  their  families :  but  the  permanent  charge  on  the 
nation  which  is  involved  in  supporting  their  posterity  is  such  a  terribly 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  benefit  that  has  accrued  through  the  enter- 
prise of  forgotten  capitalists,  that  we  may  well  deny  that  we  are 
making  as  much  as  we  might  of  the  national  resources  while  we  con- 
tinue to  burden  them  thus. 
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In  the  same  way  we  shall  feel,  when  we  try  te  apply  the  new 
criterion,  that  we  have  no  longer  to  discuss  whether  bargains  between 
capitalists  and  labourei-s  are  iii  themselves  fair  or  not,  but  whether 
the  division  of  the  goods  of  the  nation  is  beneficial  to  the  national  life 
as  a  whole.  There  are  good  gi-ounds  for  maintaining  that  this  is  not 
the  ca^e ;  that  the  gains  of  our  industiy  do  not  circulate  freely,  but 
are  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  so  that  there 
is  a  "relative  depression  of  the  labourers;"  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not 
— as  a  body — share  in  our  increased  gains  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  formerly  shared  in  our  smaller  wealth.  The  proof  of  this  state- 
ment would  involve  a  lengthy  argument,  or  the  marshalling  of  a 
tedious  aiTay  of  facts  and  figures,  and  even  then  it  might  be  incom- 
plete :  but  we  can  easily  call  attention  to  a  few  phenomena  which 
render  the  thesis  so  probable  as  to  leave  the  onus  j)rohandi  with  those 
who  deny  the  asserted  tendency.  Here  again  we  may  notice  that  to 
prove  that  the  money  wages  of  labour  have  risen  is  beside  the 
mark  :*  that  no  one  denies.  At  the  same  time  it  was  lately  a  matter 
of  argument  whether  the  real  wages  of  labour  had  risen  at  all ;  and 
surely  the  fact  that  the  question  could  be  discussed  gives  a  great 
probability  to  the  opinion  that,  if  they  have  i-isen,  they  have  not  risen 
in  the  proportion  in  which  the  gains  of  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munitv  have  increased.  We  hear  on  all  sides  of  us  the  cry  that  the 
gulf  between  rich  and  poor  is  daily  widening  more  and  more ;  we 
have  strong  evidence  for  the  assertion  before  our  eyes  if  we  contrast 
the  suburbs  and  slums  of  our  towns,  and  try  to  estimate  the  relative 
improvement,  perhaps  it  might  be  truer  to  say  the  sort  of  change,  that 
has  been  taking  place  during  the  last  century  in  the  dwelHngs  of 
employer  and  employed.  Surely  all  this  declares  the  relative  depres- 
sion pf  the  labourer  under  our  present  system,  and  that  cannot  be  fur 
the  benefit  of  the  national  life.  Confirmatoiy  evidence  may  easily  bo 
adduced  by  comparing  the  increase  in  tlie  income  tax  with  the 
increase  in  tlie  trade  returns  during  any  recent  periods  of  years;  that 
may  MitHco  to  show  very  roughly  how  far  the  gain  has  gone  to 
capitalists  and  reniier,'^,  and  what  proportion  of  the  increase  is  left  for 
the  masses.  Tliere  is  certainly  a  dismal  prospect  before  us,  if,  while 
bearing  an  increasing  burden  as  the  price  of  the  enterprise  of 
defunct  individuals,  we  have  a  relatively  diminishing  share  with 
which  to  reward  the  labour  of  the  present  and  future. 

Wc*  liavo  shown  good  gi'onnds  for  believing  that,  when  judged  by 
a  tru(^  standard,  our  present  arrangements  are  defective  for  either 
promoting  a  more  active  production,  or  maintaining  as  ger.eral  a  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  as  existed  before  this  era  commenced.  There  arc^ 
other  sofial  evils  which  are  directly  due  to  the  ov(*rweening  intlucnce 
of  cai)ital  in  all  the  relations  of  life.     Having  adopted  the  doctrine 

•  In  so  far  as  this  rise  has  buen  brouj^ht  about  by  the  action  of  Trades  Unions,  tlio 
force  of  tlie  arj^iiment  against  the  influence  of  free  competition  is  increased. 
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that  under  the  regime  of  competition,  individual  owners  are  the  slaves 
of  the  system  that  is  in  vogue  and  cannot  be  personally  blamed  for 
any  e^^l  that  may  occur  under  their  management,  we  are  forced  to 
attempt  to  remedy  industrial  wrongs  by  legislation,  and  to  enforce  our 
laws  by  an  army  of  inspectors.  The  cost  of  this  centraHzed  system, 
which  has  superseded  the  eflFective  local  self-government  of  days 
when  capital  was  not  so  dominant,  must  also  be  taken  into  account 
when  we  sum  up  the  loss  and  gain  which  have  come  upon  us  in  this 
new  era.  We  only  have  to  notice  hero  that  this  method  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  dominance  of 
capital,  is  thoroughly  inefficient:  bad  employei*s  can  easily  elude  the 
inspector's  vigilance;  good  ones  do  not  feel  the  same  personal  i-e- 
sponsibility  for  the  well-being  of  their  workers  as  they  did  in  the  past ; 
no  one  but  the  inspectore  themselves  can  pretend  that  the  system 
works  well.  Nor  can  nmch  be  expected  in  this  direction  from  new 
parliamentary  interference  :  capital  is  obtaining  an  increasing  in- 
fluence in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  a  commonplace  remark 
that  neither  brewers,  nor  railway  directors,  nor  shipowners  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  and  influence  the  legislation  on  matters  of 
personal  interest  to  themselves.  If  we  give  competition  free  scope, 
numberless  evils  are  induced,  and  these  we  cannot  cure — if  a  cui'e 
were  j)ossible — because  the  State  is  paralyzed  by  the  political  power 
of  capital. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  repeat  any  of  the  comments  which  are 
being  continually  made  on  the  present  state  of  our  family  life,  and  the 
ways  in  which  it  is  affected  by  Mammonism.  Instead  of  being  an 
ethical  union,  marriage  is  too  often  influenced  by  purely  material  con- 
siderations ;  and  the  tie  between  father  and  children  is  at  times  only 
regarded  as  a  substantial  bond  when  it  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  an 
allowance^  paid  quarterly,  or  of  prospects  which  have  come  to  be  a 
marketable  commodity.  Nor  need  we  repeat  here  those  other  trite 
remarks  about  the  baneful  influence  of  wealth  upon  true  art  and 
earnest  religion,  nor  pause  to  notice  the  ways  in  which  devotion  is 
endeavouring  to  free  herself  from  it.  All  these  are  commoni^laces  of 
eveiyday  talk;  and  though  the  tinith  may  not  be  obvious  at  fii^st 
sight  that  these  evils  are  directly  due  to  the  present  industrial  regime, 
it  is  sufKciently  clear  that  they  flourish  under  it,  and  that  some  very 
drastic  remedy  would  be  needed  to  remove  them. 

But  besides  all  these,  there  are  miseries  connected  with  our  existing 
social  arraii<;ements  to  which  suflicient  attention  has  not  be(;u  directed. 
If  the  remarks  on  the  industrial  problem  have  so  far  been  of  a  levelling 
tendency,  and  apparently  in  favom*  of  a  redistribution  of  the  wealth 
of  the  few  among  the  many,  this  has  only  been  because  the  miseries  of 
the  i^oor  are  a  more  palpable,  but  not  a  more  real  evil  than  the  cares 
of  the  rich.  The  terrible  anxieties  of  men  of  business,  the  harass- 
ing struggle  against  increasing  competition,  the  feverish  excitements 
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of  speculative  dealings,  are  surely  signs  of  a  most  unhealthy  social 
state.  Our  pity  is  easily  stirred  by  the  sudden  collapse  of  an 
extensive  business,  and  the  immediate  change  from  affluence  to 
poverty  which  it  entails ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  which  we  have 
adopted  for  the  time,  the  sorrows  of  individuals  are  not  to  be  taken 
into  account  so  much  as  the  shock  to  the  social  system.  A  succession 
of  crises  has  come  to  be  the  law  of  our  commercial  life :  each  one 
involves  the  dissipation  of  immense  wealth,  the  mpture  of  long- 
established  connections,  and  a  tcmj^orary  anarchy.  The  first  pressure 
of  the  misery  of  these  bad  years  falls  upon  the  owners  of  capital ;  the 
dread  of  such  seasons  is  apt  to  be  ever  present.  Nor  can  any  one  pre- 
tend that  there  is  any  less  frequency  or  intensity  in  the  crises  of 
recent  years,  or  any  probability  of  a  long-continued  immunity  from 
them.  Mr.  Wilson's  book  does  not  draw  a  very  hopeful  picture  of  our 
future  :  and  if  the  commercial  depression  of  the  last  few  years  should 
become  chronic,  with  the  occasional  variation  of  a  bad  season  and  a 
panic,  the  life  of  the  ordinary  man  of  business  would  not  be  worth 
having ;  capitalists  too  would  welcome  any  commercial  reorganization 
which  would  bring  them  a  calmer  life.  It  is,  we  believe,  not  as  a 
remedy  for  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  but  rather  as  an  alleviation  of  the 
cares  of  the  rich,  that  Socialism  is  coming  upon  us. 

But  would  not  the  cure  be  worse  than  the  disease  ?  AVe  cannot  dony 
that  attempts  at  the  reorganization  of  society  have  been  connected 
with  the  burning  of  Paris  and  the  murder  of  tlio  Archbishop,  but  we 
deny  that  such  a  change  is  necessarily  associated  eitlier  with  violence 
or  crime.  Stripped  of  the  suiToundings  that  have  sullied  its  name, 
considered  in  the  only  form  in  which  it  could  ever  have  a  permanent 
place  in  the  world,  Socialism  means  the  advocacy  of  two  very  simple 
principles  as  giving  the  lines  on  which  industry  should  be  carried  on  : 
these  may  be  stated  in  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  easily  contrasted 
with  the  characteristics  of  our  own  era  as  stated  above  (p.  2\!i2).  As  to 
the  production  of  wealth,  Socialists  maintain  that  pcvKomd  luujuireineida, 
made  knoicn  tJirouaJi  public  chaunrls,  could  he  hest  ft(iii,^jicd  In/  labour  applied 
to  public  resources ;  while  as  to  distribution,  they  believe  that  each  .should 
share  accordimj  to  the  icork  he  has  actually  done. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  principles  leave  any  room  for  i]w  sug- 
gestion that  Socialism  cares  only  for  the  distribution  of  wealth  with- 
out heeding  the  conditions  of  production,  or  that  it  would  opi.*n  any 
means  by  which  the  idle  and  dissolute  might  floinish  at  the  expense  of 
the  industrious  ;  in  short  it  is  not  necessarily  a  doctrine  of  ( 'onmiunism, 
and  is  neither  obviously  foolish  nor  plainly  immoral.  But  there  may 
be  a  suspicion  that  the  dream  is  too  good  to  be  realized ;  and  that  its 
unreality  would  be  clearly  shown  so  soon  as  it  was  tested  by  the  laws 
of  political  economy.  Perhaps,  too,  that  suspicion  might  be  coniirnied, 
if  we  said  that  Socialists  would  decline  that  test  as  inapplicable,  unless 
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nst-d  by  verr  skilful  hands.  For  in  so  far  as  political  economy  is  a 
science,  it  is  concerns  »1  with  givinjr  us  the  f'ufrovale  of  comnierriallife 
as  it  exists  aniong  lis;  its  laws  express  the  nonnal  conditions  of 
industry  in  England  in  our  day;  it  is  not  a  philosoj^hy  which  would 
give  US  a  critique  of  the  only  possible  conditions  of  industry :  it  only 
describes  clearly  the  tendencies  now  at  work,  but  it  does  r.ot — as  a 
science — predict  the  probable  course  of  commercial  changes.  Astro- 
nc«my  works  from  such  accurate  data  that  she  can  indulge  in  pre- 
dictions, but  political  economy  can  only  formulate  the  simple  laws  of 
the  forces  that  control  the  complicated  phenomena  of  the  present. 
We  cann<^»t  settle  the  possibilities  of  the  future  off-hand,  by  simply 
referring  to  formula^  which  are  true  for  our  era  :  unless  wo  are  pre- 
pared to  defy  all  experience,  and  assume  that  the  condition  of  social 
organization  which  we  have  reached,  is  a  permanent  one  that  cannot  be 
improved  and  must  last  for  all  time.  Political  economy  cannot  assume 
the  uniformity  of  nature  in  the  same  way  that  astronomy  does,  and 
hence  it  has  no  scientific  position  from  which  to  slight  the  doctrines  of 
thosp  who  maintain  that  a  new  and  wholly  different  r/ijime  might 
supersede  that  which  Ricardo  and  his  school  have  so  clearly  described. 
Socialists  not  unjustly  refuse  to  allow  their  schemes  to  be  prejudged : 
they  are  confident  that  their  case  will  be  decided  in  their  favour  by  the 
future;  and  in  the  meanthne.they  base  their  belief  in  the  transit  oriness  of 
the  present  Wnhne  on  a  well-marshalled  array  of  facts.  In  this  as  in  other 
matters  time  will  show :  we  are  only  holding  by  a  principle  of  natural 
selection  in  contending  that  the  fittest  industrial  system  will  surWve ; 
our  only  chance  of  forming  a  tnie  opinion  on  the  probabilities  of 
Socialism  superseding  Capitalism  lies  in  the  cndeavourto  estimate  which 
is  the*  fittest  system  for  maintaining  and  increasing  the  national  wealth. 
Unless  S(K'ialism  shall  eventually  justify  itself  by  this  test,  it  is  but  an 
idle  dream,  and  indeed  an  qx\\  dream,  distracting  men's  energies  and 
raising:  fatuous  hopes  ;  but  if  it  contains  possibilities  of  better  national 
industry  than  Capitalism  can  ever  attain,  then  it  is  useless  to  seek  to 
stem  its  progress ;  our  best  endeavours  must  rather  be  directed  at 
smoothing  the  way  for  its  advent. 

AVe  have  already  shown  the  rottenness  of  our  present  industrial  era 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  various  sides  of  social  life ;  but  in  com- 
paring it  with  Socialism,  we  must  confine  ourselves  purely  to  econo- 
mical aspects :  for  of  the  social  relations  of  a  reorganized  industry 
we  know  nothing.  We  may  let  our  fancy  run  riot  over  the  infinite 
gain  in  art  and  culture  that  would  come  to  the  whole  population  if 
the  industrial  system  were  only  reorganized :  but  those  who  do  not 
believe  that  any  change  in  external  condition  can  remove  the  oxW  in 
human  hearts,  will  be  compelled  to  anticipate  that  increased  possi- 
bilities of  comfort  and  refinement  might  be  misused  in  the  future,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  Yet  for  all  that,  even  if  we  neither 
suppose  that  improved  industrial  conditions  would  at  once  realize  a 
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millennium,  nor  amuse  ourselves  with  childish  pictures  of  the  social 
life  of  perfect  human  beings,  we  may  jet  be  willing  to  welcome  a 
period  of  greater  and  better-divided  wealth  for  its  own  sake.  It  is 
as  economical  methods  tliat  Capitalism  and  Socialism  must  be  con- 
trasted; and  that  method  is  to  be  approved — as  it  will  certainly  survive 
— which  gives  facilities  for  the  raising  of  the  greatest  amount  by  all, 
so  as  best  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  each.  Socialism  asserts  that  this 
will  be  best  accomplished  by  systematic  organization ;  our  newspapers 
are  convinced  that  the  greatest  possible  stimulus  to  production  is 
obtained  by  the  enterprise  of  competing  manufacturers,  and  that,  if 
competition  does  not  distribute  wealth  according  to  ideal  justice,  it 
approximates  as  closely  as  we  can  fairly  expect,  and  gives  to  each  as 
large  a  proportion  as  the  exigencies  of  production  will  allow. 

To  contrast  these  two  systems  as  to  their  power  of  increasing  pro- 
duction and  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  community,  we  must  leave 
out  of  sight  the  strictures  that  have  already  been  pronounced  on  the 
burdensomeness  of  the  system  of  private  enterpiise :  we  do  not  now 
consider  it  as  a  costly,  but  as  a  powerful  agency.  Instances  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  which  this  power  has  been  displayed,  and 
the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  there  is  a  large  field  over  which 
it  must  still  operate ;  but  at  the  same  time,  there  is  gi-eat  reason  to 
believe  that  the  scope  for  private  enterprise  is  fast  diminishing.  The 
fact  is  asserted  in  numberless  forms:  some  lay  the  blame  on  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  hands,  others  on  the  reckless  speculation  of 
the  heads,  but  all  point  with  alarm  to  the  probabilities  of  foreign  com- 
petition. A  miUionaire  has  not  such  a  prospect  of  increasing  his 
wealth,  as  to  lead  him  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  it  all :  a  poorer  man 
cannot  introduce  great  innovations  or  cater  for  the  wants  of  his 
neighbour,  since,  in  so  many  directions,  those  who  produce  on  the 
largest  scale  are  masters  of  the  field.  Whatever  be  the  precise  cause, 
the  enterprise  of  individuals  has  lately  received  a  very  considerable 
check. 

One  cause  of  this  has  been  undoubtedly  found  in  the  legislative 
restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  on  the  free  action  of  capitalists. 
There  has  been  an  outcry  against  each  of  the  plans  by  which  philanthro- 
pists have  proposed  to  palliate  the  evils  of  our  system :  the  last  and 
perhaps  most  obvious  case  is  that  of  our  merchants  and  the  Plinisoll 
proposals.  The  prompt  and  regular  despatch  of  goods  is  an  essential 
for  success  in  trade ;  and  there  must  be  a  very  serious  risk  to  nliip- 
owners,  if  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  chance  of  delays  at  the  auto- 
cratic commands  of  an  inspector :  a  day's  delay  may  mean  a  large  loss 
on  a  cargo.  We  are  of  course  not  entering  on  the  wide  question  of 
the  necessity  of  such  legislation  in  this  case,  nor  does  it  simplify  the 
matter  to  assert  that  the  shipowners  have  brought  it  all  upon  them- 
selves :  we  only  desire  to  notice  that  this  is  a  new  restriction  on 
private  enterprise,  and  that  it  is  only  one  specimen  of  many  similar 
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ilifficalli«s  w^cb  ilb-e  Liw  has  deemrd  if  rigiif  lo  put  in  iW  w;jiy  t>f 
capitalists. 

Anc^b^T  oi^eek  i?  gradnaiiy  liniinn^  the  punv^er  of  privaio  t^at^^rpiise^ 
owing  V?  th-e  s^.^air-  on  which  bu;stac*!^  is  k^>w  ^.-arrivd  0!k  Ast  ind:vi^|iuil 
mighi  d*-vv].p  the  traffic  in  daTi&  gn>K^  by.  a^  HiAni>>ui  niid  in  Irvland 
by  s^artiiJi:  pTibii-e  cars,  bnt  the  traffic  r  f  ^'«r  day  i$  cv^iiduct^l  by  pubKc 
conif.aiii'r*  with  eaei^tic  servants;,  ni^t  by  jnen  who  are  working  haM 
tV.r  their  private  gain.  The  same  change  is  taking  plaiv  in  luciuQ^ic- 
ronng:  i-n-e  after  another  of  the  great  iron  and  woollen  h.ni5ie«>  have 
been  tracsf'-^Rned  into  pnbKc  conipanie^^  as  the  ^^ale  on  which  the 
bn^qntsB  had  t^«  be  done  was  too  large  fv>r  private  oapitalisis  to  under- 
take. Tiros  it  is.  that  as  the  risks  of  bnsinesk^  increase  and  the  sov^pe 
for  enterprise  is  fimited.  one  after  another  of  the  smaller  com{vetitorft 
are  etiminated.  and  business  management  bec%.^m««9  le«^  a  matter  of 
individual  pushing  for  private  gaiu.  and  more  a  matter  of  diligent 
service :  there  is:  a  continually  increasing  advantage  to  be  found  in 
developing  or^.mi.zatioH, 

If  the  current  opinion  be  true,  and  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
our  narional  prosperity  depend  solely  on  the  stimulus  of  private  enter* 
prise,  the  gradual  growth  of  these  limitations  to  its  exercise  mu:^  be 
a  matter  of  very  serious  concern :  the  change  will  only  cease  to  alarm 
us  if  we  can  find  any  traces  of  the  development  of  a  principle  that  can 
take  its  place ;  and  we  do  see  signs  of  this  in  the  increase  of  fwfrr/iiy 
public  spirit.  Not  that  individual  hiuuan  beings  are.  in  all  prol)iibiUty« 
more  unselfish  than  they  were  three  centuries  ago :  at  least  we  know 
of  no  absolute  standard  of  selfishness  by  which  the  question  might  be 
decided  :  but  individuals  are  more  in  the  habit  of  associating  ti>gether 
for  public  purposes  than  they  once  were,  and  through  the  agt^ncy  of 
these  organizations  infinitely  more  is  attempted  and  accomplished  for 
the  common  good  than  could  be  eftected  by  isolated  efforts.  The 
defence  of  the  realm  is  a  matter  of  universal  concern  :  in  days  gone 
by  it  was  left  to  the  public  spirit  of  monarchs  and  large  proprietors  as 
private  indiWduals ;  now  it  is  dependent  on  a  gi^vernment,  solecttHi 
and  paid  for  this — and  other  pm*poses — by  the  citizens  :  with  tins 
result,  that  the  organized  public  spirit  of  avomge  British  Philistines 
prox-ides  an  infinitely  better  defence  for  the  realm  than  the  generosity 
and  high  feeling  of  our  aristocracy  could  accomplish.  The  two 
systems  were  pitted  against  one  another  in  the  (^ivil  \Yar,  when  the 
Xew  ]^Iodel  carried  the  day.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  art  of  war  and 
instruments  for  defence  have  improved,  but  that  relatively  to  our 
neighbours  we  are  in  an  infinitely  better  condition  than  we  were  in 
the  old  days ;  the  public  security  is  better  ensured  at  far  less  public 
cost.  We  cannot  imagine  our  countrj-  nowadays  being  drained  as 
it  was  under  .Ethelred  or  Elizabeth,  and  left  so  utterly  defent^eless 
against  Danes  and  Spaniards ;  and  tliis  because  the  constant  regard  for 
the  public  weal  is  more  effective  than  it  was  then. 
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The  success  of  the  government  in  this  department  renders  it  not 
improbable  that,  so  soon  as  it  becomes  evident  that  the  satisfying  of 
some  want  is  a  matter  of  pubhc  concern,  that  duty  will  be  taken  more 
or  less  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  central  government.  Such 
has  been  the  action  of  the  Education  Department  in  issuing  the  code, 
in  inspecting  schools  conducted  at  private  expense,  and  in  supplying 
them  with  grants  of  money  in  proportion  to  their  efficiency.  This  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  centralizing  of  all  the  school  manage- 
ment of  all  the  very  different  localities  in  one  set  of  hands  ;  though  in 
other  departments  even  that,  or  something  approaching  to  it,  may  be 
advisable.  Thus  the  public  want  of  postal  communication  is  met  by 
the  action  of  the  central  government,  and  the  telegi-aph  companies 
have  been  recently  taken  over  by  the  State — the  most  striking  recent 
instance  of  private  competition  giving  way  to  public  organization. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  central  government  that  has  thus  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  wants  of  our  community  cus  it  gradually  becomes  more 
ci^nlized :  local  bodies  have  more  work  of  the  same  kind  thrown  upon 
them.  Birmingham  has  perhaps  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter ;  but 
there  has  been  a  very  general  movement  in  the  direction  of  supplying 
water,  light,  and  literature  to  the  citizens  by  public  agencies,  though 
only  one  town  has  desired  to  become  its  own  Ucensed  victualler.  The 
enoiTnous  undertakings  which  have  so  greatly  improved  Manchester, 
and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  Edinburgh,  are  not  perhaps  relatively  great 
when  compared  with  ih^  works  of  municipalities  in  the  middle  ages ; 
but  at  least  they  show  no  falling  off  in  that  spirit,  while  tlie  immerous 
wants  which  succeeding  centuries  have  developed  are  l)eing  supplied 
as  well :  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  cities  of  the  fifteenth  century  did 
not  need  public  parks  or  wide  boulevards  as  much  as  our  crowded 
populations  re<iuire  them. 

Some  of  these  needs  could  not  possibly  be  met  by  private  enterprise. 
others  show  private  enterprise  giving  way  before  public  organizatic^n  ; 
and  while  fully  admitting  that  there  is  a  large  field  of  industry  in 
which  individual  capitalists  will  long  continue  to  work,  before  the 
operations  are  ripe  for  being  transferred  to  public  management,  wc» 
may  yet  confidently  maintain  that  the  dominance  of  voinpetltlon  has 
begmi  to  pass  away  before  the  power  of  j-mbllc  orr/ani:atlo}i. 

When  we  come  to  look  more  closely  at  the  distribution  of  wealth 
as  carried  on  under  the  present  rvfjime,  we  shall  find  exactly  similar 
faults  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  accomjjlished,  not  with  regard  to  its 
justice  or  wholesomeness  in  a  social  aspect,  but  in  its  costliness  from 
a  purely  economical  point  of  view.  There  is  a  tremendous  loss  of 
wealth  in  the  method  of  distribution  :  tradei-s  vie  with  traders  in  their 
efforts  to  catch  the  public  taste,  but  in  so  far  as  any  of  them  miscalcu- 
lates the  wi:>hes  of  the  community  there  is  a  disthict  waste  of  the 
national  wealth, — through  its  industry  being  directed  into  wrong 
channels.     This  is  more  specially  observable  in  those  concerns  which 
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cater  for  the  wants  tbat  are  most  aftected  by  fashion ;  dealing  in 
bankrupt  stocks  lias  come  to  be  an  extensive  businesB,  and  one  that 
must  interfere  disastrously  with  tho  profits  of  other  shopmen  who  are 
trying  to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  Still  as  long  as  the  demand 
18  80  capricions,  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  individual  judgment  in 
trying  to  calcnlate  its  probable  course,  and  therefore  a  capital  field  for 
private  enterprise :  but  in  the  greater  operations  of  commerce  this 
is  no  longer  the  case ;  commercial  associations  have  made  the  best 
information  the  common  property  of  all  their  members,  and  the  news- 
papers and  telegraph  are  fast  diminishmg  the  exclusive  sources  of 
intelligence.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  infitiitely  less  room 
for  the  legitimate  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  the  undertaking  the 
risks  of  trade ;  and  in  so  far  as  men  of  busmess  do  not  manage  traffic 
merely  on  commission,  they  are  in  danger  of  l>ecoraing  mere  gamblers 
who  speculate  on  the  mere  chance,  rather  than  trade  with  the  reason- 
able anticipation,  of  a  future  gain.  In  so  far  as  indi\ndua]  competition 
induces  this  speculative  trading,  it  is  a  positive  evil  which  only  aggra- 
vates the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  reacts  most  fatally  on  all  industry: 
in  so  far  as  merchandise  is  transported  on  commission,  the  brokei-s  are 
the  servants  of  the  public,  paid  for  their  work,  ratliet  than  capitalists, 
who  are  risking  their  own  wealth  in  the  hope  of  increasing  it. 

If  the  machinery  of  mdividual  competition  is  no  longer  working 
well,  it  is  also  to  be  charged  with  causing  much  absolute  waste.  Such 
are  the  sums  of  money  spent  on  advertising  :  in  so  far  as  the  popular  j 
imagination  is  ilroused  to  new  want-s,  no  wholesome  effect  is  pro- 
duced; the  desire  of  spending  six  hours  in  a  crowded  train,  and  six 
more  in  racing  past  Windermere  to  Rydal  and  back,  is  hardly  more 
elevated  than  that  of  beholding  the  Two-headed  Nightingale  or  the 
Performing  Fleas  :  on  the  other  hand,  when  advertising  arises  from  a 
desire  to  cut  out  some  other  trader  in  successful  catering  for  real 
needs,  it  is  a  very  expensive  process  for  benefiting  the  public.  But 
a  still  greater  waste  is  due  to  adulteration  :  retail  dealers  may  throw 
the  blame  on  the  wholesale  liouses  and  manufacturers,  while  the  latter 
maintain  that  the  public  prefer  to  have  their  goods  cheap  and  nasty. 
It  does  not  concern  us  to  tiy  to  apportion  the  blame  for  an  evil  that 
is  insepamble  from  the  recfime  of  competition. 

Here  again  we  should  feel  reason  to  despair  of  the  ecoii€»mieal  con-^ 
dition  of  our  countiy,  if  we  did  not  see  symptoms  of  the  growth  of 
another  system.  The  co-operative  movement  has  had  much  ta 
stniggle  against,  in  particular  against  the  poverty  of  people  who  aro 
too  needy  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gain  of  ready-money  dealing ; 
but  in  80  far  as  these  associations  are  able  to  do  without  advertising, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  calculate  the  probable  demand  with 
increased  accuracy,  they  are  supplying  the  wants  of  their  members 
very  much  more  cheaply  than  the  eompetiog  shopkeepers  could  do. 
The  extension  of  the  system  has  been  most  rapid ;  the  comparative 
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failure  in  regard  to  productive  enterprise  does  not  concern  us  here. 
We  need  not  speculate  too  minutely  on  the  future ;  it  may  suffice  to 
say  that  the  growth  of  associations  among  traders,  and  of  co-operative 
"distributive"  societies,  alike  points  towards  the  limitation  of  private 
enterprise  both  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  indicates  the  develop- 
ment of  organizations,  which  might  with  advantage  supersede  the 
reghne  of  competition,  and  carry  on  trade  through  pubhc  channels,  not 
as  a  matter  of  j^rivate  speculation. 

Tlie  whole  advantage  of  this  change  can  be  briefly  summarized  in 
a  sentence ;  the  price  to  the.  consumer  wdll,  as  organization  advances, 
bear  an  increasingly  close  relation  to  the  cost  of  production  ;  the  more 
accurate  calculation,  wJiich  woidd  be  possible,  of  the  probable  demand, 
would  render  production  much  less  variable  and  micertain ;  the 
lessened  dependence  on  the  services  of  middlemen  would  render  distri- 
bution less  expensive  ;  and  the  waste  through  adulteration  and  adver- 
tising would  cease.  In  so  far  as  calculation  of  cost  can  take  the  i^lace 
of  competition  in  determining  the  variations  in  price,  ^vill  the  public 
be  better  sers^ed. 

There  is  yet  one  other  direction  in  which  we  see  signs  of  the 
development  of  organization,  and  that  is  in  the  regulation  of  labour ; 
the  words  must  be  used  in  a  wide  sense,  as  implying  the  regulation 
of  the  quality  and  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  as  well  as  the  hours  to 
be  occupied,  and  the  wages  to  be  earned.  We  can  only  nptice  the 
beginnings  of  attempts  to  settle  these  matters  by  some  other  agency 
than  mere  competition  between  individuals;  they  are  all  so  inter- 
dependent that  to  attempt  to  regiilate  one  ^^dtllout  also  attending  to 
the  others  must  lead  to  unsatisfactory  results.  Philanthropists  have 
urged  legislation  on  the  number  of  hours  of  the  working  day  ;  artisans 
clamour  for  a  niininium  wage  in  each  employment  with  differential 
rates  for  the  specially  skilled  ;  but  few,  if  any,  trades  unions  have  yet 
taken  effective  steps  to  secure  the  industry  of  their  members  during 
tlie  hours  of  work.  To  ensure  the  skill  of  the  workmen  is  not  enough, 
unless  one  can  also  ensure  their  diligence ;  and  it  is  because  unions 
have  so  far  failed  in  this  respect  that  the  masters  clamour  for  payment 
l)y  the  piece.  While  the  objections  which  are  urged  against  the 
general  introduction  of  this  system  seem  perfectly  conclusive,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  extend  until  some  better  method  of  secur- 
ing diligence  is  devised  ;  so  soon  as  the  unions  shall  consistently  bring 
effective  pressure  to  bear  upon  indolent  thcmgh  skilful  members,  .so 
soon  will  competition  for,  and  competition  in  doing,  piecework  fall  to 
tlie  ground,  since  better  results  will  be  secured  by  depending  on 
organization. 

Another  change  which  tends  to  diminish  the  influence  of  competition 
between  labourers  has  been  due,  not  to  their  organizing  themselves 
in  unions,  but  to  their  being  organized  for  the  work  of  large  factories. 
The  scale  on  which  the  cotton  trade  is  carried  on  rendera  it  possible 
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for  an  extremely  small  group  of  workers  to  dislocate  the  whole  in- 
dustrial machine.  To  secure  some  sort  of  regularity  it  has  been  found 
best  to  frame  a  list,  according  to  which  the  wages  arc  paid :  the 
recent  Bolton  strike  originated  in  a  dispute  about  th(?  need  of  re^^sing 
the  Hst,  owing  to  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  tlie  process  of  pro- 
duction. The  importance  of  this  plan  lies  in  its  being  the  beginning 
of  an  attempt  to  calculate  the  toilsomeness  of  one  kuid  of  labour 
relatively  to  others,  and  to  fix  its  reward  in  accordance  with  this 
calculati«>n,  instead  of  leaving  the  whole  to  be  determined  by  indi\'i- 
dual  competition.  In  this  small  sphere  each  labourer  shares  accord- 
ing to  the  work  done,  in  so  tar  as  the  list  is  a  fair  one,  and  as  the 
overloc>king  in  tht  factory  is  properly  attended  to.  If  dihgeuce  could 
be  secured  by  trades  unions  as  well  as  by  superintendence,  it  would  be 
possible  to  introduce  the  same  plan  very  widely  through  tlie  agency 
of  pennanent  councils,  like  boards  of  arbitration,  and  to  let  each  share 
according  to  his  work,  not  according  to  his  skill  in  driving  a  bargain ; 
wages  might  be  regulated  by  calculation,  not  settled  by  competition. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  our  industrial  hfe  is  going 
through  a  period  of  transition  ;  we  may  conclude  by  summing  up  the 
facts  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  result  of  that  transition  will  be 
Sociahsm.  We  do  not  jDretend  to  delineate,  as  Scliliflle  has  done  with 
admirable  clearness,  what  a  practicable  Sociahsm  might  be,  still  less 
to  dream  with  Fourier  and  Owen  as  to  what  an  ideal  Socialism  ought 
to  be,  but  only  to  show  that  our  actual  condition  is  slowly  tending 
towards  the  realization  of  the  main  features  of  all  Socialism,  as  they 
were  stated  above.  For  the  comj)etition  of  individuals,  and  organi- 
zation of  all  kinds,  are  fmidamentally  opposed  to  one  another: 
organization  imj^lies  the  subjection  of  individuals  to  regulation,  the 
essence  of  competition  is  freedom  for  individual  caprice;  the  two 
vtonnes  of  in<lustry  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  the  growth  of  one 
necessitates  the  decline  of  the  other.  It  was  thus  that  the  old  feudal 
and  guild  organization  disappeared  before  the  era  of  competition:  and 
if  it  be  true  that  a  new  organization  is  springhig  up  hi  all  directions, 
the  dominance  of  comi^etition  is  waning  in  its  turn. 

The  most  noticeable  change  has  been  in  the  conduct  of  traffic;  the 
channels  of  information  have  become  semi-public,  and  the  opportu- 
nities for  legitimate  enterprise  in  mercantile  trading  are  correspond- 
ingly limited  ;  so  in  regard  to  home  consumption,  the  co-operative 
associations  are  rapidly  providing  a  nuichinery  by  which  there  may 
be  a  most  econ«  >niical  calculation  of  the  puhHc  Jemawh.  As  this  l)eci»mes 
more  perfect  it  \\\\i  be  found  to  fulfil  the  function  which  artisans 
desire  when  they  fatuously  ask  for  the  rnnilaflou  of  demand:  if  its 
changes  were  calculated  with  approximate  success,  there  would  be 
but  little  violent  fluctuation  in  the  production  of  goods,  but  only  such 
giadual  alterations  as  might  be  caused  l.)y  progressive  improvements 
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and  new  invontionfl,  or  by  the  unavoidable  variations  which  were  due 
to  the  differences  between  good  and  bad  seasons:  such  regularity 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  possibility  of  success  in  so  organizing 
labour  as  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  amount  of  work  done  by  each.  Just  in 
proportion  as  these  twofold  systems  of  organization  developed,  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  central  or  local  governing  bodies  to"  take  over 
the  management  of  one  after  another  of  the  industries  that  supply 
public  wants.  In  some  departments  private  industry  would  hold  its 
own  far  longer  than  in  others,  but  there  would  be  a  tendency  in  favour 
of  the  facilities  of  production  becoming  pubUc  propei-ty,  and  being 
mamtained  and  kept  up,  not  by  individual  entei-prise  but  by  judicious 
management  of  the  rates.  If  that  tendency  were  ever  able  to  work 
itself  out,  it  would  lead  to  a  time  when  all  private  capitalists  had  been 
bought  up  by  the  State,  or  by  local  communitioH,  and  when  all  the  needs 
of  the  citizens — like  their  needs  of  defence  and  of  w^ater — were  sup- 
plied by  laboiu'  applied  to  pubhc  resources. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  if  such  a  change  came  over  us,  what  would 
become  of  our  foreign  trade  ?  How  could  we  continue  to  hold  our 
own  against  Belgian  or  American  competition  ?  In  so  far  as  the 
preceding  argument  is  sound,  it  shows  that  a  new  lease  of  commercial 
success  is  before  us ;  for  it  assei-ts  that  Socialism  will  only  make  its 
way  in  so  far  as  it  proves  itself  to  be  more  successful  industrially  than 
our  present  regime;  but  if  our  home  industiy  thus  increase,  we  need 
never  fear  the  loss  of  our  foreign  trade ;  better  organization  may  give 
us  an  advantage  over  our  neighbours,  just  as  surely  as  more  abundant 
coal  has  done  :  if  a  future  of  wholesome  industiy  lies  with  the  nation 
that  makes  progress  in  the  direction  of  Socialism,  so  also  does  a  future* 
of  successful  trade. 

William  Cunxinuham. 


AFGHANISTAN  AND  THE  PANJAB 


THE  eyes  of  the  whole  British  nation  are  at  present  fixed  on  a 
remote  countrj-  whose  past  history  and  present  condition  are  little 
known  to  the  great  majority,  except  as  the  constant  subject  of  every 
form  of  conflicting  and  contradictory  statement.  Adjoining  this  dis- 
tant region  is  another,  better  known  to  the  majority  of  odncated 
Englishmen,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  became  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  Empire  about  thirty  years  ago. 

These  two  countries — Afghanistan  and  the  Pan  jab — may  be  com^ 
pared  to  two  semi-detached  residences  of  very  different  construction, 
yet  in  such  close  juxtaposition  that  any  disturbance  in  the  one  is 
easily  communicated  to  the  other.  As  I  have  lately  visited  the  Panjab 
and  passed  beyond  its  northern  frontier,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
I  may  suitably  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  regular  course  of  my 
Indian  researches  and  bring  my  recent  experiences  to  bear  in  con- 
tributing, however  imperfectly,  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  great 
question  of  the  hour — the  Central  Asiatic  Question. 

Let  us  consider  first  what  Asia  is  in  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  to  Europe.  Has  Asia  any  right  to  absorb  our 
attention  when  home  difficulties  are  pressing  on  us  with  unusual 
urgency  ?  Yes;  from  Asia  came  our  ancestors,  Kelts,  Teutons,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Slavs.  From  Asia  came  our  languages,  our  religion,  our 
letters,  not  a  few  of  our  most  inveterate  customs,  and  no  little  of  our 
art,  science,  and  philosophy.  From  Asia  still  comes  much  of  our  wealth, 
and  in  Asia  is  still  collected  far  more  than  half  the  human  race.  Tho 
population  of  Asia  is  now  reckoned  at  831,000,(MK) — greater  by  at 
least  200,000,000  than  that  of  Europe,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and 
Polynesia,  combined. 
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But  if  Asia  is  of  such  vast  importance  iu  its  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  India  is  no  less  important  in  its  relation  to  Asia.  Out  of 
the  831,000,000,  241,000,000  are  found  in  the  peninsula  of  India  alone. 
In  India  was  estabhshed  one  of  the  most  ancient  civilizations  which 
influenced  to  a  great  extent  the  whole  Asiatic  continent.  In  India 
were  elaborated  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali  languages,  which,  as  the  vehicle 
of  rehgion  and  philosophy,  found  their  way  into  the  remotest  regions 
of  Tibet,  Burmah,  Siam,  and  China.  In  India  originated  those  two 
remarkable  religions — Brahmanism  and  Buddhism — which  are  still 
professed  by  at  least  seven  hundred  millions  of  persons,  or  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  Asiatic  population.  And  from  India — 
regenerated  by  English  administrative  energy — will  emanate,  here- 
after, regenerating  influences  which  will  thrill  through  the  whole 
Eastern  continent. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  take  note  of  the  physical  relationship  of 
India  to  the  rest  of  Asia.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  us  that  India 
is  to  Asia^much  what  Italy  is  to  Europe.  We  see  in  Asia  and  Europe 
two  very  differently  shaped  peninsulas  jutting  out  southwards  into 
the  ocean.  They  are  entirely  surrounded  by  water  except  towards 
the  north,  where  lofty  riiountains  cun^e  round,  and  form  fonnidable 
barriers,  shutting  them  out  from  the  rest  of  the  continents  to  which 
they  belong.  In  proportion  to  the  greater  area  of  Asia,  as  compared 
with  Europe,  is  the  greater  area  of  India,  as  compared  with  Italy,  and 
the  greater  height  of  the  Himalayas  and  Sulaiman  mountains,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Alps. 

Then  again,  having  marked  the  relationship  of  India  to  Asia,  let  us 
note  the  relationship  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Panjab  to  India.  Just  as 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps,  the  small  momitainous  country  of 
Switzerland,  remarkable  for  the  independent  spirit  of  its  inhabitants, 
intervenes  as  a  kind  of  buffer  between  Italy  and  ihii  great  aggressive 
power  of  Germany,  so  on  one  side  of  the  Sulaiman  range  is  interposed 
the  relatively  small  mountainous  region  of  Afghanistan,  inhabited  by 
warlike  clans,  whose  very  raii^on  d'etre  seems  to  be  to  ^vdthstand  the 
advancing  strides  of  the  huge  Russian  colossus. 

Once  more,  just  as  the  sunny  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  lie 
to  the  south  of  the  European  mountain  ranges,  inviting  the  descent  of 
invading  armies  into  Italy  through  the  snowy  Swiss  i)asses,  so  do  the 
glowing  plains  of  Sindh  and  the  Panjab  invite  a  descent  into  India 
through  the  inhospitable  and  difficult  defiles  of  Afghanistan. 

Furthennore  it  should  be  noted  that  one  of  these  countries — the 
Panjab — belongs  to  us  quite  as  completely  as  Lombardy  once  belonged 
to  Austria ;  while  the  other — Afghanistan — with  all  its  mountain  ranges 
and  passes,  is,  at  present,  quite  as  independent  of  us  and  of  Kussia  as 
Switzerland  is  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

But  having  drawn  the  parallel  thus  far,  let  us  beware  of  carrying  it 
any  farther.     For  be  it   observed  that,  whereas  .parts  of  the  Alpuie 
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ranges  are  subject  to  the  government  of  Italy,  no  portion  of  the  great 
barrier  of  mountains  whit'li  girdle  the  northern  and  north-western 
frontier  line  of  our  Indian  Empire  are  at  this  moment  in  the  possession 
of  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  And  whereas  Switzerland — 
inhabited  by  a  law-abiding  population — is  in  many  particulars,  geo- 
gra))hical.  political,  ethnical,  and  linguistic,  wholly  distinct  and  ever 
likely  to  be  kept  distinct  from  Italy,  Afghfinistan — inhabited  by  lawless, 
semi-barbarous  tribes — is  in  many  particular  closely  related  to  India, 
if  not  naturally  puii;  and  parcel  of  it. 

Let  me  then  clear  the  gromid  for  a  brief  review  of  the  condition  of 
Afghanistan,  by  a  short  narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  plains  of 
the  Panjab  came  into  our  power.  The  story  is  highly  interesting  as 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  religious  and  political  move- 
ments that  have  ever  taken  place  in  India. 

I  need  scarcely  explain  that  the  word  Panj-ab  means  the  country  of 
the  five  rivers;  those  five  streams,  well  known  even  to  the  Greeks, 
which  meet  to  form  the  Indus,  and  flow  through  Siudh  to  the 
Western  Ocean.  In  the  Veda  this  region  is  called  the  land  of  the 
seven  rivers,  because  there  are  really  six  rivers,  including  the  main 
stream,  and  because  another  river — the  sacred  Saras vati — flows  near 
them. 

The  whole  plain  watered  by  these  seven  streams  is  full  of  interesting 
associations.  It  was  from  the  Indus  that  the  name  India  was  derived. 
It  was  the  Panjab  and  its  adjacent  districts  which  constituted  the 
India  of  antiquity.  Here  settled  one  portion  of  the  great  Aryan  race, 
migrating  from  the  other  side  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  probably  follow- 
ing the  route  from  Merv  (the  Sanskrit  Meru)  to  Herat,  and  thence 
through  the  passes  of  Afghanistan.  It  was  here  they  composed  the 
hymns  of  the  Veda.  Here  also  first  settled  the  martial  Rajputs  who 
constituted  the  second  wave  of  Arj^an  immigrants.  Here  one  of  them, 
the  brave  Poms,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  invading  armies  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Here,  too,  settled  afterwards  another  hardy 
athletic  race  of  men — commonly  called  Jats  or  Jats  (==Getiv) — ^the 
descendants  of  predatory  Scythian  tribes  who  came  from  a  more 
northern  part  of  Central  Asia  tlian  the  Rajputs,  but  like  them  entered 
India  through  Afghanistan.  Lastly,  it  was  this  region  of  the  seven 
rivers  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  incursions  of  the  Islamizcd  Tartar  and 
Mogul  hordes. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  son  of  the  Tartar  leader  Sabaktigin,  invaded 
India  about  A.D.  1(XK),  and  his  successors  ruled  Upper  India  for 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  Then  followed  for  about  three 
hundred  years  the  rule  of  certain  Afghan  princes,  who  governed  Upper 
India  from  Dehli.  Then  succeeded  the  Mogul  incursions,  and  ulti- 
mately the  submission  of  the  whole  of  Upper  India  to  the  first  Jlogul 
Emperor  Babar  about  the  year  152<». 

Shortlv  before   this    date,   in    1510,  commenced  the    remarkable 
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religious  movement  which  ultimately  led  to  the  British  subjugation 
of  the  Panjab. 

About  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Martin  Luther  in  Europe,  an  Indian 
reformer,  named  Nanak,  was  born  in  a  village  near  Lahore.  He  laid 
.  no  claim  to  be  the  originator  of  a  new  religion.  His  teaching  was 
mainly  founded  on  that  of  his  predecessors,  especially  of  a  previous 
reformer,  Kabir,  whom  he  constantly  quoted.  He  was  simply  a  Guini 
or  teacher,  and  his  followers  were  simply  Sikhs  or  disciples.  But  he 
was  a  teacher  who  aimed,  as  other  great  teachers  Jiad  done  before 
him,  at  delivering  Hinduism  from  its  incubus  of  caste,  superstition, 
and  idolatry. 

The  plain  fact  was  that  Nanak  found  himself  in  a  part  of  India 
where  Muhammadans  formed  a  majority  of  the  population.  Though 
himself  a  Hiwdii  he  became  insensibly  Islamized.  His  idea  was  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  on  the  common 
ground  of  a  belief  in  one  God.  Yet  the  creed  of  Nanak  was  far 
more  pantheistic  than  monotheistic ;  and  it  is  curious  that  a  religious 
movement  which  commenced  in  an  effort  to  draw  the  adherents  of 
the  two  rehgions  together,  should  have  ended  in  exciting  the  bitterest 
animosity  between  them. 

The  facts  of  Nanak's  interesting  Ufe  are  obscured  by  the  legends 
with  which  they  have  been  interwoven.  What  is  certain  is  that 
before  his  death  he  very  wisely  made  provision  for  a  regular  succession 
of  leadei-8  pledged  to  carry  on  and  enforce  his  teaching.  He  died  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1538,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Guru  Angada, 
who  again  nominated  Amar-das  to  succeed  him  as  third  Guru.  Seven 
others  were  appointed  to  the  succession  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the 
fii-st  to  give  the  Sikhs  political  importance  and  incdfce  them  to  united 
action  was  the  fourth  Guru,  RTim-das.  He  was  very  popular,  and  with 
the  gifts  of  his  disciples  amassed  a  suflBcient  sum  of  money  to  enable 
him  to  purchase  and  restore  an  old  tank  which  he  called  Amrita-sar, 
*'  the  lake  of  nectar."  There  in  the  very  middle  of  the  tank  he  built 
a  beautiful  temple,  dedicating  it  to  the  one  God  under  his  Hindu  name 
of  Hari. 

The  fifth  Guru,  Arjun,  was  a  worthy  successor  of  his  father.  He 
perceived  that  to  keep  his  Sikhs  or  disciples  together,  it  would  be 
necessaiy  to  give  them  a  written  standard  of  authority,  and  some  sort 
of  machinery  of  government.  It  is  to  him,  therefore,  that  the  Sikhs 
owe  the  compilation  of  their  fii-st  bible  (called  the  Grauih,  or  book), 
and  to  him  is  due  the  establishment  of  an  organized  system  of 
collecting  a  regular  tax  from  all  adherents  of  the  sect  in  different 
localities.  Moreover,  under  him  the  sacred  tank  and  temple  founded 
by  Ram-das  became  the  nucleus  of  the  sacred  town  Amritsar,  which 
is  still  the  metropolis  of  tlie  Sikh  religion. 

I  visited  this  place  hi  187().  Advancing  along  the  marble  margin 
of  the  lake,  I  came  to  two  high  poles,  sumiounted  by  spears,  which 
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typify  the  blending  of  war  with  rehgion — ^a  combination  not  altogether 
peculiar  to  the  Sikh  religion.  Thence  I  pa&sed  thi^ough  an  enamelled 
gateway,  and  found  myself  on  the  causeway  leading  to  the  temple, 
thronged  by  a  crowd  of  worshippers  passing  to  and  fro. 

Reserving  my  description  of  this  beautiful  place  of  worship  for  a 
future  occasion,  I  will  merely  pay  that,  although  Sikh  temples  are 
wholly  without  images,  Sikhism  and  Hinduism  are  closely  connected. 
Pantheism  is  at  the  root  of  both ;  but  the  craving  for  a  visible  and 
tangible  object  of  worship  is  expressed  very  differently  in  the  two 
systems.  Hinduism  maintains  that  God  iufusea  his  essence  into  images, 
but  denies  that  he  manifests  himself  in  any  written  book,  Hindus, 
therefore,  never  worship  the  Veda,  which,  according  to  the  orthodox 
theory,  is  divine  knowledge  communicated  orally  to  inspired  sages,  and 
by  them  orally  transmitted — ^not  written  down,  Sikhism,  on  the  con- 
trary, denies  that  God  associates  himself  with  images,  but  believes 
that  he  is  manifested  in  a  written  book  (Gt*afith), 

In  every  Sikh  temple,  therefore,  the  book  appears  to  be  the  real 
^god  of  the  place.  ChowTies  are  constantly  waved  over  it,  and  the 
[  laored  volume  is  treated  as  if  it  had  a  veritable  personal  existence. 

In  a  particular  Sikh  temple  which  I  visited  at  Patna*  dedicated  to 
tlie  tenth  Guru,  Go\'ind,  I  obsei-ved  two  elevated  platforms.  On  one 
w^as  the  sacred  Granth,  covered  with  rich  embroidery,  and  on  the 
other  were  a  number  of  sacred  swords.  Attendants  were  occupied 
in  waving  cliowries  over  the  sacred  writings,  and  over  the  sacred 
weapons,  w^hUe  another  official  of  the  temple  was  seated  before  the 
Granth  engaged  in  chanting  passages  from  the  Scriptures  in  a  sing- 
song tone.  This  w^orship  of  warlike  weapons  Ls  a  remarkable  feature 
of  the  Sikh  rehgion. 

In  fact^  it  was  the  t^nth  Guru  Govind  who  converted  the  Sikhs  into 
a  nation  of  fighting  men*  His  character  was  a  curious  compound  of 
pugnacity,  courage,  superstitioo,  and  fanaticism.  If  Nanak,  the  first 
Gunv  was  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  religion,  Govind,  the  tenth  Guni^ 
was  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  nationality.  Many  other  reformers  had 
attempted  to  abolish  caste  as  a  religious  institution,  but  Govind  re- 
garded the  e^Hls  of  caste  from  a  purely  political  standpoint.  Ho 
perceived  that  the  power  exercised  over  the  Hindus  by  the  3Iuham- 
madans  and  other  conquerors  w*as  mainly  due  to  the  disximon  caused 
by  caste.  He,  therefore^  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  most  inveterate 
Hindu  prejudices,  proclaimed  social  equahty  among  all  the  members 
of  the  Sikh  community. 

Nor  was  this  all.  He  dexnsed  other  plans  for  uniting  his  followers 
into  a  distinct  people.  They  were  to  add  the  name  Sinh  (lion)  to 
their  other  names.  They  were  to  be  distinguished  by  long  hair,  they 
were  always  to  carry  a  sword  (in  token  of  engaging  in  perpetual 
warfare  with  the  Musalmuns),  to  refrain  from  smoking  tobacco,  and  to 
wear  short  trowsers  (instead  of  the  ordinary  Dhoti),     They  were  to  be 
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called  Khalea,  or  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Guru,  and  were  to  be 
admitted  to  discipleship  by  a  kind  of  baptismal  rite  called  Pahul — that 
ifi  to  say,  sugar  was  dissolved  in  water,  consecrated  by  the  repetition 
of  certain  texts  taken  from  the  Granth,  and  stirred  with  a  two-edged 
sword.  Then  part  of  this  decoction — euphemistically  styled  nectar — 
was  administered  to  each  new  disciple,  and  the  rest  sprinkled  on  the 
head,  mouth,  eyes,  and  other  parts  of  his  body,  while  he  was  made  to 
take  an  oath  not  to  mix  with  certain  excommunicated  persons,  not  to 
worship  idols,  not  to  bow  to  any  person  whatever,  except  a  Sikh  Guru, 
and  never  to  turn  his  back  on  a  foe. 

Govind  even  composed  a  second  bible  (Granth),  which  was  added  as 
a  supplement  to  the  first,  and  called  the  book  of  the  tenth  Guru.  In 
this  he  not  only  introduced  precepts  the  direct  object  of  which  was  to 
rouse  the  martial  ardour  of  his  followers,  but  he  deUberately  substituted 
war  for  peace  as  a  religious  duty, — exactly  reversing  the  order  followed 
in  our  own  Holy  Bible,  which  advances  from  the  sanction  of  war  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  inculcation  of  universal  peace  in  the  New. 
Thenceforward  they  were  to  imitate  the  Muhammadans — they  were  to 
spread  their  reUgion,  not  by  persuasion,  but  by  fire  and  sword.  Xay, 
more,  they  were  to  live  by  the  sword,  and  even  to  woi-ship  the  sword. 

We  are  not  sui-priscd,  therefore,  to  find  that  Govind's  own  life  was 
passed  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  fanatical  Muhammadan  Emperor 
Aurangzib.  Defeated  and  nearly  captured  by  him,  he  retired  to  a 
village  in  Central  India.     Ultimately  he  died  of  his  wounds  a.d.  1708. 

He  was  the  last  ruling  Guru  or  Hierarch  of  the  Sikhs.  When  urged 
to  appoint  a  successor,  he  decUned.  Nor  w^as  any  continuation  of  the 
Guruship,  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  term,  possible.  Govind  had  made 
fierce  soldiers  out  of  meek  disciples.  He  had  exercised  them  in  arms 
rather  than  in  religion,  and  led  them  in  person  to  many  a  bloody 
battle.  The  terms  Guru  and  Sikh,  or  master  and  pupil,  had  lost  their 
meaning.  Henceforward  the  Sikhs  were  to  be  lions  in  character  and 
action,  as  well  as  hons  (Slnh)  in  name. 

Yet,  in  real  fact,  Govind  never  entirely  abdicated  his  function  of 
religious  teacher.  It  was  not  till  his  death  that  the  religious  disciple 
was  merged  entirely  in  the  military  follower,  eager  for  slaughter, 
rapine,  and  spoliation.  At  first  a  fanatical  Baiiiigi,  named  Banda, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Sikh  soldiers  in  the  Panjab.  He 
carried  slaughter  and  devastation  among  the  Muhammadan  population, 
until  he  was  himself  taken  prisoner  and  tortured  to  death.  Then  the 
tables  were  turned.  The  Sikhs,  instead  of  slaughtering,  were  them- 
selves slaughtered.  Their  Musalman  enemies  hunted  them  down  until 
they  believed  them  to  be  utterly  exterminated. 

But  the  spirit  of  Sikhism  was  not  to  be  so  easily  suppressed.  The 
death  and  destruction  dealt  out  to  individuals  became  tlie  very  mate- 
rials out  of  which  the  system  gathered  fresh  strength  and  vitality. 
Soon  Sikhism,  reviving,  became  the  centre   of  gravitation  for    the 
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dissolving  elements  of  a  decaying  empire.  Wliat  really  showed  symp- 
tomfi  of  permanent  disintegration  was  the  Miihammadan  power. 
Niimbci"S  of  its  former  adherents  flocked  to  the  Sikh  standards?. 
llihtary  confederations  (called  Misals,  tti  denote  the  social  equality 
of  the  confederates)  were  formed  under  the  leadersliip  of  powerful 
military  chiefs  {Mnhin*)^  and  tlic;go  confederations  gradually  "arrested 
independent  territory  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Miihammadan  sove- 
reigns. Ultimately,  the  8ikh  leaders  portioned  out  ihe  whole  Panjab 
between  themselves,  and  a  sort  of  Indian  Heptarchy  was  formed 
in  Northern  India.  Then  tile  chiefs  began  to  quarrel,  each  striving 
after  some  extension  of  his  own  domain,  and  only  sinking  their 
differences  at  their  periodical  gatheringo  round  the  holy  tank  and 
temple  of  Amritsur,  to  the  enrichment  nf  wliii-h  they  each  contributed 
enormous  sums. 

It  was  not  till  alxnit  a  century  after  the  death  of  Gum  Gnvind  that 
the  weaker  Sikh  chiefs  began  to  succumb  to  the  authority  of  the 
stronger,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Ranjit  Siiih. 

This  remarkable  man,  sometimes  styled  **  the  Lion  of  the  Panjab," 
who,  though  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  gifted  vAih  great 
abihtiee,  extraordinary  energy,  and  an  iron  will,  united  all  the  Sikh 
confederations  into  one  nation,  about  the  yi*ar  1H18.  He  tlien  took 
the  title  llahariija,  and,  having  trained  his  army  by  the  help  of  European 
officers,  extended  his  dominion  over  the  whole  Panjab  and  Cashmere, 
and  even  to  the  country  beyond  the  Sntlej,  his  power  culminating , 
about  the  year  a.d.  1838,  He  wisely  abstained  from  any  attempt  at 
the  conquest  of  Afghanistan,  knowing  his  own  resources  to  be  unequal 
to  its  sidijugation,  and  he  was  too  shrewd  to  become  the  enemy  of  the 
British  Government,  Nay.  when  we  invaded  Afghanistan  in  1838,  on 
the  grotmd  that  the  reigning  Amir,  Dost  Muhammad,  liad  intrigued 
with  the  Russians  and  sho^ai  hostility  towards  India,  and  that  Shah 
Sujah,  who  had  placed  himself  luider  our  protection,  was  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne,  Ranjit  Sinh  furnished  a  Sikh  contingent  to  co- 
operate with  our  anuies  in  forcing  the  passes. 

His  death,  in  183i\  led  to  pohtical  convulsions.  The  Sikh  chiefe, 
his  successors,  contended  fiercely  with  each  other,  and  began  to 
threaten  us  with  hostile  demonstrations.  In  184'»  they  crossed  om* 
frontier.  This  led  to  the  two  well-known  Sikh  wars,  which  terminated 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  Gujeiiit,  and  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Panjab  to  the  Company's  dominions  in  ilareh,  184*J. 

And  now  what  lias  this  history  of  the  Sikhs  to  do  with  the  present 
position  of  afikirs  in  Afghanistan  i  Much,  every  way.  Our  possession 
of  the  I*anjab  makes  all  the  difterence  between  the  present  and  former 
attitude  of  India  towards  iVfghanistan,  first,  in  regard  to  the  military 
situation  ;  secondly,  in  regard  to  the  political  relationship  between  the 
two  countries. 

To  begin  with  the  military  situation.      What  happened  to  us  in 
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1842 1  Our  Indian  armies,  sent  to  avenge  the  treacherous  Kabul 
massacre  of  the  previous  year,  had  to  pass  through  a  turbulent 
countiy,  which  did  not  belong  to  us,  and  was  covertly  hostile.  All 
this  is  now  changed.  We  can  convey  any  number  of  troops  by  our 
own  Panjub  railway  as  far  as  Jhelum.  Thence  it  is  no  great  distance 
to  Attock,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kabul  river  with  the  Indus,  where 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  every  army  has  had  to  halt 
before  attempting  the  difficult  passage  of  the  great  river ;  but  where 
a  railway  bridge  will  soon  convey  our  troops  with  the  utmost  facility 
northwards.  Even  now  any  number  of  men  can  be  transported  with 
ease  over  the  river,  and  concentrated  without  difficulty  on  our  frontier. 
Our  supremacy  is  estabUshed  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  passes.  Nay, 
we  can  use  our  former  enemies,  the  Sikhs,  against  their  hereditary 
foes,  the  Afghans,  as  we  used  them  against  the  Muhammadan  muti- 
neers at  Dehli.  Trained  and  officered  by  us  they  make  the  best  of  all 
soldiers. 

Add  to  this  that  nearly  thirty  yeare  of  contact  with  the  wild  tribes 
who  border  on  the  principal  passes  have  enabled  us  to  understand 
them  better.  If  we  have  not  yet  tamed  and  tutored  them  to  our  pur- 
poses, or  converted  them,  like  the  Sikhs,  into  disciplined  regiments — 
ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  for  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag — we  have  at  least  taught  them  to  beware  of  open  hostility,  and 
even  to  consult  their  own  interest  by  an  interchange  of  friendly  offices. 
Pay  them  we  must  still,  but  we  have  learnt  to  do  so  Avith  judgment. 

I  pass  on  to  my  second  point :  How  does  our  possession  of  the 
Panjab  aflFect  the  political  relationship  of  India  to  Afghanistan '? 

Let  me  begin  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
country ;  and  first  as  to  its  naine.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  names 
given  to  Eastern  countries  by  us  Europeans  are  generally  very  different 
from  those  employed  by  the  natives  themselves.  For  instance,  the  people 
of  China  do  not  call  then-  country  China  but  Chim-kwo,  "  the  central 
kingdom.''  Nor  do  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  call  their  country  India. 
The  names  employed  by  them  are  Hindiistan  for  that  large  portion  of 
India  where  Hindi  and  its  dialects  are  spoken,  Dekhan  for  the  south, 
and  other  special  names,  like  Panjab,  for  special  localities.  'J'lie  whole 
of  India  is  often  called  Bharata-varsha. 

According  to  a  common  account  of  their  own  origin  given 
by  the  Afghfins  themselves,  the  name  Afghan  is  derived  from 
a  person  named  Afghana,  the  supposed  son  of  one  Innia  (for 
Jeremiah),  a  son  of  Saul  (con-upted  into  Talut),  king  of  Israel. 
AcdorcUng  to  others  the  name  is  a  mere  nickname,  derived  from 
the  plural  of  the  Arabic  word  fighan,  "  a  complaint/'  and  given 
to  the  mountain  clans  because  of  their  turbulent  and  querulous  pro- 
clivities. It  appears  tolerably  certain  that  the  name  Afgluinistjln, 
though  now  sometimes  adopted  by  the  natives  theniRelves,  was 
originally  imposed  by  outsiders,  probably  by  Persians,     A  common 
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name  for  the  coonfij  used  by  the  uatireo  was  Pofiht  or  Pasht*  or 
Pxishtau.  whence  thev  caUed  themselves  Pashtanis^  and  their  Ian* 
guage  Pashtn.  Those  Afghans  who  have  settled  in  India  are  called 
Pathaas  (for  Pashtan:^).  Others  who  colonized  the  district  of  RohiW 
kand  are  called  Rohillas  from  a  Pashta  word.  Roh.  a  mountain.  To 
this  day  many  Afghans  settle  in  the  Panjab  or  traver^^  India  as 
traders.  Bnt  the  common  name  for  Afghamstan  most  nsnal  among 
the  natives  is  simply  WiByat — -the  country.**  When  they  employ  a 
more  distinctive  appellation  they  call  the  western  p^iirt  of  the  country 
towards  Persia — where  there  is  a  desert — Khorassan.  and  the  moun- 
tainous plateau  on  the  eastern  side.  Kabul.  Those  Afglwlus  who  visit 
India  as  traders  are  sometimes  called  Kabulis.  sometimes  Wiklvatiis;. 

We  Lave  spoken  of  Afglmnistan  as  the  Switzerland  of  Asia.  Bat 
in  many  respects  it  presents  a  great  contrast  to  Switzerland.  It  may 
be  described  as  Switzerland  broken  up  into  fragments  and  si^rinkled 
in  irregular  patches  over  a  quadrilateral  region  at  least  three  or  four 
times  the  size  of  that  country,  with  an  area  of  nearly  lKH>  miles  in  its 
fullest  extent,  by  4^0  broad.  This  irregular  plateau  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  snow-clad  Hindu  Kush  (an  extension  of  the  Himalayas^ 
Kush  meaning  moimtain).  and  on  the  east  by  tlie  Sulaiman  range. 
It  is  traversed  on  one  side  by  the  lofty  spine-like  ridgt*  of  the  Sufeil- 
Koh.  whence  radiate  countless  vallej'S  formed  by  a  coniplioation  of 
vast  rib-like  mountain  buttresses  which  jut  out  in  all  directions. 

Albeit  the  ruins  of  great  cities  attest  the  former  grandeur  of  Af- 
ghanistan, it  is  at  present  an  extremely  poor  countrj-.  A\ntli  a  sparse 
population  of  about  five  million  persons,  lUvided  and  subdivided  into 
a  confused  medley  of  heterogeneous  tribes  and  sub-tribes.  A  European 
traveller  suddenly  transported  to  Afghanistan,  even  though  he  came 
from  Switzerland,  would  be  struck  by  its  lofty  snowy  pt^iks,  its  for- 
midable passes,  and  impregnable  mountain  fastnesses.  He  would  be 
amazed  at  the  extent  of  its  desolate  wastes,  its  luicultivat^d  tracts, 
imreUeved  by  trees,  undiversified  by  lakes,  and  destitute  of  enclosures. 
He  would  at  the  same  time  be  charmed  by  the  fertility  of  some  of  its 
plains  and  valleys,  and  the  industry  displayed  in  their  cultivation ; 
but  he  would  look  in  vain  for  good  roads,  navigable  canaK  wi'll-built 
houses,  hotels,  public  buildings,  or  other  similar  signs  of  European 
civilization  and  refinement. 

Of  towns  there  are  only  four  really  nieriting  the  name,  viz.,  Kabul 
the  capital,  6,400  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  far  colder  climatcJ  in 
winter  than  that  of  England,  and  not  much  hotter  in  suninier;  Kan- 
dahar, the  capital  of  southern  Afghanistan,  supposed  from  its  name  to 
have  been  founded  by  Iskandar,  that  is,  Alexander  the  (ireat,  but 
really  a  settlement  of  the  Gandharas ;  Ghazni,  once  a  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  Herat,  whose  matchless  situation  makes  it  }>erliap8  the 
most  important  town  of  Central  Asia.  Even  villages  are  few  and  far 
between. 
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The  people  are  partly  nomad,  following  their  flocks  in  tents,  partly- 
agricultural,  dwelling  in  collections  of  mud  huts  or  occasionally  in 
more  substantial  houses  .with  terraced  roofs.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  real  nationality  in  the  country,  no  such  thing  as  patriotism,  and,  I 
may  add,  no  such  tiling  as  real  government.  Each  man  does  veiy 
much  what  he  believes  to  be  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  population  is 
simply  a  congeries  of  wholly  or  partially  independent  tribes,  diffeiing 
considerably  from  each  other,  and  loosely  bound  to  a  central 
authority. 

At  present  the  majority  of  the  tnie  Afghans  yield  some  sort  of 
allegiance  to  the  Amir  of  Kabul,  but  they  are  much  more  imder  the 
control  of  their  several  chiefs,  and  are  wholly  without  national  unity, 
cohesion,  or  power  of  combining.  Some  tribes,  such  as  the  Tajiks,  Kazil- 
bashes  and  Hazaras,  come  from  Persia,  to  which  countiy  Afghanistan 
was  once  united;  some  are  of  Tartar  and  Mogul  origin,  and  a  large 
number  represent  colonists  from  Hindustan  and  Cashmere. 

The  most  important  tribe  is,  of  coui-se,  that  of  the  Durranis,  to 
which  belongs  the  present  ruler  or  Amir  of  Kabul,  Shir  All.  He  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  sons  of  Dost  Muhammad  Khan,  who  died  in  18()3, 
and  is  Hke  his  father  in  character,  though  not  in  physiognomy — a  real 
typical  Afghan,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  very  incarnation  and  embodi- 
ment of  concentrated  Afghanism.  Although  not  the  eldest  son,  he 
was  his  father  s  favourite — indulged  and  petted  from  his  earliest  years. 
In  all  our  intercourse  with  this  now  notorious  individual,  we  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  we  have  had  to  deal  not  only  with  a  very  Afghan 
of  the  Afghans,  but  with  the  wayward,  wilful,  spoiled  child  of  a  wny- 
ward,  though  detennined,  father.  The  death  of  Dost  Mnliannnad  was 
the  signal  for  the  usual  family  contentions.  Fratricidal  war  is  the 
nemesis  of  polygamy  under  Muhammadan  Governments.  Shir  All 
had  been  designated  by  his  father  to  the  throne,  but  two  of  his  elder 
brothers  disputed  the  succession,  and  for  a  time  gained  tlie  upper 
hand,  and  were  even  recognized  as  rulers.  He  did  not  finally  subdue 
them  and  commence  his  own  reign  until  18G8.  Since  then  his  own 
sons  have  given  him  no  little  trouble.  One  of  them,  Yakfib  Khan, 
irritated  by  his  father  s  preference  for  a  younger  brother,  seized  Herat, 
and  then  repenting,  returned  to  his  home  under  a  promise  of  forgive- 
ness. But  paternal  promises  among  Afghans  are  written  in  sand. 
This  young  prodigal  no  sooner  reached  the  threshold  of  the  family 
abode  than  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  his  father,  and  no  human 
being  can  tell  what  his  present  fate  may  be. 

Such  are  a  few  select  specimens  of  the  ruling  Durranis.  The  tribe 
was  foimded  by  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani,  who  had  risen  into  notice  in  the 
army  of  Xadir  Sliali,  the  celebrated  Persian  conqueror  of  Afghrinistan 
and  invader  of  India.  On  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  Ahmad  Shah  was 
chosen  King  of  Kabul,  and  was  the  first  to  raise  Afghanistan  to  tlie 
position  of  a  separate  kingdom,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
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ago.  Other  important  tribes  are  the  Ghilzais,  occupying  the  elevated 
platean  north  of  Kandahar ;  the  Yusufzais,  the  Kakars,  the  Hindkis, 
the  last  being  of  Hindu  descent.  Near  the  Khaiber  are  several 
independent  frontier  tribes,  such  as  the  Momands,  the  Afridis,  and 
the  Shinwaris — all  more  or  less  given  to  marauding  and  freebooting 
practices. 

In  character  and  habits  the  Afghan  tribes  resemble  the  ancient 
Scotch  Highland  clans.  Their  principal  distinguishing  mark  is  the 
turban.  Every  tribe  is  known  by  the  pattern  and  shape  of  the 
turban,  just  as  the  Scotch  clans  are  by  their  tartans.  Perhaps  those 
clans  which  are  most  nearly  related  to  each  other  are  most  addicted 
to  mutual  jealousy,  strife,  and  ^^ndictiveness,  Brother  rises  against 
brother,  and  blood  feuds  are  perpetual.  If  a  wrong  is  committed,  the 
right  of  avenging  it  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  family  or  to  the  indi- 
\'idual,  not  to  the  Government.  The  late  excellent  Bishop  Milman, 
whose  diocese  extended  to  Peshawar,  was  once  examming  a  class  of 
Afghan  children.  Behig  greatly  pleased  with  their  cleverness  and 
proficiency,  he  told  the  best  boy  to  choose  his  own  prize.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  the  child  asked  for  a  hdicor  or  sword. 

In  fact,  every  Afghan  is  a  born  soldier.  He  is  accustomed  from  his 
childliood  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  trained  from  his  earliest  youth  to 
habits  of  rapine  and  spoliation.  Outwardly  frank,  polite,  and  hos- 
pitable, he  is  generally  at  heart  passionate  and  treacherous.  Little  or 
no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  his  word.  He  is  unblushingly  faithless, 
and  dangerously  vindictive.  It  has  almost  been  forgotten  that  an 
Afghan  of  one  of  the  border-tribes,  and  a  namesake  of  the  present 
Annr,  Shir  All,  who  had  been  transported  to  the  Andaman  islands  for 
crimes  connected  with  blood  feuds,  was  the  murderer  of  Lord  Mayo.* 
Yet  many  of  the  tribes  are  not  without  redeeming  points,  among 
which  ought  to  be  reckoned  simplicity  of  life,  independence,  and 
eneruy  of  character.  Those  who  enlist  in  our  service  make  excellent 
soldiers.  Like  all  Highlanders  they  are  intensely  proud,  and  think  a 
great  deal  of  pedigree  and  lineage. 

AVhether  they  have  any  good  grounds  for  calling  themselves  ban-i- 
Israel,  children  of  Israel,  is  of  couree  extremely  doubtful.  There  are 
certainly  traces  of  Jewish  ceremonies  mixed  up  ^vith  the  3Iuham- 
madan  customs  prevalent  in  the  coimtrj',  and  some  Old  Testament 

*  This  Shir  Ali  was  a  Kirki  Kheyl  Afrldi,  one  of  a  number  who  murdered  Lieut.  Hand 
at  the  mouth  of  the  KhaiWr.  Major  James  sent  him  to  Dehli  with  Mir  J^i&r's  regi- 
ment. On  his  i-etum,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  same  officer  took  him  into  his 
service  as  an  orderly,  and  after  a  time  employed  him  as  a  mounted  policeman.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  an  orderly  under  Cokmols  Taylor,  Becker,  and  PoUock,  with  all  of 
whom  he  was  a  gjeat  favourite,  though  the  consideration  shown  him  m:ide  him  very 
arrogant.  He  displayed  great  gallanti-y  at  Umbeyla,  but  he  was  a  man  of  unbridled 
temper,  and  never  ceased  to  carry  on  a  bitter  blood  feud  at  his  own  home.  In  that  feud 
his  own  family  had  been  almost  extinguished,  and  he  himself  had  killed  one  of  his 
opponents.  In  March,  18G7,  he  hapx)ened  to  meet  Hyder,  the  head  of  the  opposite  faction, 
in  Peshawar.  Pretending  to  make  friends  with  him,  and  saying  that  their  quarrel  had 
lasted  long  enough,  he  then  and  there  stabbed  him.  He  was  consequently  transported 
for  life,  and  revenged  himself  on  the  Viceroy  of  India. 
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narratives  are  blended  with  their  own  traditions ;  but  all  these  may 
have  come  through  the  medium  of  the  Muhammadan  religion.  Those 
Kabulis  I  saw  in  India  were  decidedly  Jewish  in  appearance,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  Parsis,  Cashmirians,  and  others.  Their  compara- 
tively fair  complexions,  aquiline  physiognomy,  tall  athletic  forms, 
decently  clad  in  dark  woollen  clothes,  and  covered  with  brown 
mantles  or  sheepskin  cloaks,  not  remarkable  for  cleanhncss,  presented 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  dark,  half-naked,  attenuated  bodies  of  the 
Hindu  peasantry. 

The  language,  Pashtu  or  Pushtu  (also  pronounced  Pakhtu  or 
Pukhtu),  does  not  support  the  notion  of  their  Semitic  origin.  It  is  an 
Aryan  language,  and  a  kind  of  middle  term  between  Persian  and 
Hindi,  well  typifying  the  position  of  the  countiy  between  Persia  and 
India.  Many  of  the  tribes  and  most  of  the  better  classes  speak 
Persian,  and  Persian  is  the  only  language  of  Hterature  and  education. 
The  language  of  their  religion  is,  of  course,  Arabic,  for  all  Afghans 
are  Muhammadans. 

The  Muhammadan  religion  is,  in  fact,  the  only  tie  which  binds  the 
loose  medley  of  tribes  together.  They  are  generally  Sunnis  like  the 
Indian  Muhammadans ;  but  the  Persian  tribes  are  Shi'as.  It  is  now 
pretty  well  understood  by  most  educated  persons  that  all  Muslims 
are  divided  into  two  grand  classes  of  Sunnis  and  Shi'as.  The  chief 
difference  between  them  consists  in  the  view  taken  of  the  relation  of 
the  first  three  successors  of  Muhammad  to  the  fourth,  Ali.  The  Shi'as 
beheve  in  twelve  Imams — or  principal  reUgious  leaders — beginning 
^vith  All,  the  prophet's  son-in-law,  as  the  tnie  de  jure  successors  of 
Muhammad.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  the 
ShFas  allowing  the  arms  to  hang  down  straight  against  the  side  of 
the  body,  and  the  Siinnis  bringing  the  hands  across  the  chest.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Shi'as  reject  the  Sunnat  or  tradition  of 
the  first  three  Khalifs.  They  really  accept  every  tradition  supposed 
to  have  been  approved  by  Ali.  With  some,  Ali  is  even  more  honoured 
than  Muhammad  himself.  Though  Shi'a  tribes  are  uncommon  in 
Afghanistrm,  they  are  scattered  here  and  there,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood. of  Herat,  and  are  often  the  objects  of  greater  ani- 
mosity to  Sunnis  than  the  adherents  of  non-!Muhammadan  creeds. 

I  come  at  last  to  the  most  important  point  under  our  consideration, 
namely — What  ought  to  be  the  present  attitude  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment towards  Afghanistan?  And  here  I  must  repeat  that  the 
extension  of  our  frontier  to  the  line  of  the  mountain  ranges  makes  all 
the  dilference  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  countries.  The 
circumstances  are  no  longer  what  they  were  before  the  annexation  of 
the  Panjab  in  IHJLl).  These  turbulent  Afghans  and  ourselves  are 
living — to  return  to  my  first  metaphor — in  two  adjoining  houses,  in 
close  contact  with  each  other.  If  I  reside  next  door  to  a  pei*son  who 
is  known  to  keep  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  and  explosive  materials  on 
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Ilia  premises,  and  who  at  the  same  time  exchides  me  from  all  know- 
ledge of  his  operations,  what  am  I  to  do?  Am  I,  who  live,  say,  in 
the  southern  quarter  of  a  large  town,  and  have  a  quantity  of  inflam- 
mable tinder  in  my  house,  to  sit  quietly  at  home  while  a  destructive 
conflagration,  fanned  by  a  breeze  from  the  north,  gradually  approaches 
my  neighbour  s  combustibles  ?  Are  any  considerations  of  social  morality 
or  etiquette  to  prevent  my  breaking  open  the  door,  and,  with  or  with- 
out the  owner's  consent,  removing  the  explosive  articles  ? 

Again,  if  between  me  and  a  turbulent  and  excitable  neighbour 
there  are'  three  or  four  passages  which  enable  him  to  enter  my 
residence  whenever  he  likes,  but  are  barred  against  me  and  my 
household,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Am  I  to  permit  him  or  any  of  his  friends 
and  visitors  to  make  raids  on  my  premises  whenever  they  think  proper, 
without  his  allowing  me  and  mine  an  ecjual  right  of  entering  his 
domain  ? 

Once  more,  if  the  inmates  of  an  ndjoining  dwelling  are  joined 
by  others,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  occupy  its  chief 
room  and  make  it  the  centre  of  intrigues  which  disturb  the  tranquilUty 
of  my  own  household,  and  undermine  the  fidelity  of  my  own  servants^, 
am  I  to  permit  this  without  making  any  eftbrt  to  occupy  the  house 
myself,  and  expel  the  obnoxious  intruders  ? 

In  plain  English,  the  two  countries  are  even  more  closely  united 
and  mutually  dependent  than  two  adjoining  domiciles.  They  are 
more  intimately  connected  than  SNntzerland  and  Italy.  Ever  since 
the  invasions  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  numbers  of  Indians  have  been 
carried  captive  into  Afghanistan,  and  there  blended  with  the  Afghan 
population,  while  numbers  of  Afghan  adventurers  have  found  their 
way  into  India,  taken  miUtary  service  there,  or  actually  settled  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  mat':er  of  simple  history  that  India  was  for  centuries 
ruled  by  Afghan  kings,  and  India  has  constantly  been  invaded 
through  the  passes  of  Afghanistan,  as  Italy  has  been  through  the  Swiss 
defiles. 

Of  these  passes  the  most  important  and  best  known  are  the  Khaiber 
and  the  Bolan,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  other  passes  exist 
which  have  been  used  by  invading  armies.  For  instance,  the  Khuram 
was  probably  used  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Gomal  (said  to  be 
nearly  300  miles  long)  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  The  Khaiber  Pass,  from 
its  Peshawar  end  at  Jamrud  to  its  extreme  limit  at  Dakka,  is  about  28 
miles  long.  Thence  to  Jalalabad  (situated  in  a  plain  1,9(M)  feet  above 
the  sea)  is  about  42  miles,  the  whole  distance  from  tlie  Indian 
valley  to  Kabul  being  about  lyO  miles.  The  Bolan  Pass  extends  for 
u\)  miles. 

'i'heso  seem  long  distances,  but  groat  military  authorities  (like  Lord 
Xapier  of  Magdala  and  Sir  Henrj-  Itawliuson)  assert  that  if  we  are  to 
prevent  future  disturbances  in  India,  and  if  we  are  to  econtunize  our 
truops  and  save  expense  to   the  Indian   exchequer,  it  is  absjiutely 
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essential  we  should  command  these  passages  at  both  extremities. 
We  shall  have  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  gateways  at  both  ends,  and  to 
do  this,  we  shall  have  to  occupy  Jalalabad  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ebaiber,  as  we  have  already  occupied  Quettah  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bolan.  AVe  shall  have  to  convert  these  two  places  into  our  two  new 
Peshawars  or  "  advanced  posts." 

But  every  advance  seems  to  involve  a  pushing  forward  of  the 
natural  horizon,  and  to  necessitate  a  further  adjustment  of  scientific 
frontiers.  No  sooner  are  we  through  the  Khaiber  and  the  Bolan — the 
two  principal  passages  conducting  into  India  from  Afghanistan — than 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  principal  passes  leading  into 
Afghanistan  from  Turkistan. 

It  is  not  part  of  my  present  business  to  speak  of  Turkistan,  but  let 
us. consider  for  a  moment  what  sort  of  a  place  this  Turkistan  is,  and 
how  it  deserves  our  attention.  Notwithstanding  the  importance  of 
this  great  central  plateau,  and  the  momentous  events  connected  with 
its  past  history,  it  is  as  little  known  to  us  Englishmen  as  the  centre  of 
Africa.  Few  are  aware  that  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  vast  military 
exploit?,  and  the  birthplace,  nursery,  and  training  ground  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  earth.  Wave  upon  wave  of  primitive  humanity 
has  issued  from  this  fountain-head ;  stream  after  stream  of  earth's 
most  vigorous  races  has  rolled  down  this  roof  of  the  world,  to  spread 
themselves  over  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  India  on  the  one  side,  and 
over  Europe  on  the  other.  Here  originated  the  Dravidians  of 
•Southern  India,  the  In  do-Scythians  who  swarmed  into  India  through 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  and  our  own  ancestors  the  Aryans. 
Here  were  nurtured  the  hardy  races  led  to  \dctory  by  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni,  by  Chingiz  Khan,  by  Tinuir  and  Babar.  But  what  con(.*eriis 
us  Englishmen  most  is,  that  from  this  central  region  may  ultimately 
pour  down — if  we  do  not  stem  the  advancing  tide — half-Tartar 
Russian  hordes  to  inundate  the  valliiys  of  Kabul,  and  threaten  irruptions 
over  the  plains  of  Sindh  and  the  Panjfib. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  Russia  is  a  semi-Oriental,  if  not  a  semi- 
barbarous,  power.  Far  behind  us  though  she  be  in  civihzation,  she  is 
far  better  informed  than  we  are  on  all  political  subjects,  P'uropean  and 
Oriental.  She  has,  in  fact,  two  faces — two  characters.  To  p]ur()peaiis 
she  presents  herself  as  a  veritable  European ;  to  Asiatics  she  reveals 
herself  as  a  veritable  Asiatic.  Her  system  assimilates  itself  far  more 
readily  than  ours  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Asiatic  mind.  It  is 
not  over-just.  It  is  not  over-pure.  It  is  not  over-virtuous.  It  is 
certainly  artful,  imscrupulous,  and  capable  of  every  form  of  subtle 
Afciatie  trickery.  Yet  it  brings  with  it  the  manifest  advantages  of 
organized  government  and  security  of  jn'operty.  Hence,  Russia's 
advai.ee  is  often  welcomed  in  Asia  as  a  boon,  where  ours  is  deprecated 
as  a  grievance,  or  barely  tolerated  as  a  necessary  infliction. 

And  let  us  not  be  blind.     Russia  is  advancing.     Already  the  whole 
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of  Tnrkietau  is  practically  under  Rnssian  domination.  Already,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Vambery,  ha?  Rns^a  poshed  her  frontier  to  a  jioiot 
within  four  hundred  miles  of  our  territory.  Already  she  occupies  tho 
banks  of  the  Upper  Oxus.  the  lower  course  of  which  she  is  said  to 
have  recently  brought  back  (by  a  process  of  removing  dams  and  em- 
bankment:?) into  its  old  bed.  and  made  to  flow  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
If  this  be  really  a  fact,  it  will,  of  course,  eiiablo  her  ships  to  navigate 
the  waters  of  the  river  almost  to  the  very  borders  of  Afghanistan. 
Already  she  ia  creeping  onwards  from  thi?  south  shore  of  the  Caspian^ 
intent  on  occupying  Herat,  and  ultimately  achieving  her  great  alter- 
native object  (Constantinople  being  unattaii^.able) — access  to  a  southern 
6a-board  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  is  true  that  she  has  not  yet  absolutely  appropriated  the  territories 
of  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  But  she  has  annexed  Kokand :  and  the 
Khans  of  the  other  two  Khanates  are  as  much  under  her  thumb  as  the 
protected  states  of  India  are  under  ours.  She  ha^j  already  occupied 
Samarkand,  and  her  advent  at  Mervand  Balkh  is  a  mere  question  of  time. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Russian  Empire  is  impelled  towards 
Afghanistan  and  Persia  by  the  very  same  law  of  existence,  and  the 
vi?ry  same  necessity  of  progress,  which  are  impelling  the  British 
Empire  towards  the  very  same  goal  from  an  opposite  direction. 
Once  at  ^Ie^^^  it  will  be  easy  for  Russian  armies  to  march  on  Herat 
through  the  ravines  formed  by  the  Heri-nid  river.  Yes.  to  Herat — 
that  coveted  city  whose  central  position  in  a  fertile  well-watered 
plain,  connected  by  a  radius  of  good  roads  with  all  the  surrounding 
districts  and  especially  with  Kandahar.  Ghazni.  and  Kabul,  makes  it 
stratefficallv  the  kev  of  Afflrhiinistan.  as  that  countrv  is  the  kev  of 
India.  Again,  once  at  Balkh.  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  enter  Kabul 
by  the  Bamian  Pass. 

Do  we  wonder  that  the  voices  of  masterly  activity  are  found  at 
present  t<»  prevail  ?  Do  we  wonder  that  public  opinion  is  found  to 
support  the  present  Government  in  its  firm  determination  to  make 
England's  influence  paramount  in  Afghanistrm  at  whatever  cost  ?  Not 
that  England  desires  new  annexations:  but  that  she  must  by  all 
means  secure  a  post  of  observation  whence  she  may  look  down  on 
Russia's  inevitable  approach. 

Reams  of  paper  may  still  he  wasted  on  attempts  to  solve  the 
Central  Asiatic  qu^^stion.  But  one  point  must  always  stand  out  sharp 
and  clear  above  the  confnsion  of  conflicting  views — one  stubborn  fact 
must  always  be  faced  by  every  statesman  who  dreams  of  the  final 
ailjustment  of  scientific  frontiers— namely,  that  nothing  can  prevent 
Afghanistrm  and  Persia  from  crumbling  to  pieces  between  the  advanc- 
ing forces  of  two  ^ngantic  (.nipiros  like  England  and  Uuss^ia.*      As 

•  This  tra9  writ  ton  before  I  hai  any  opportunity  of  rea«iin«^  Sir  H»nry  Kiwans^ns 
urticle  in  the  Sinetccnth  Centwy.  I  iim  gLid  to  find  so  great  an  authoritv  using  vory 
similar  langnagv. 
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soon  might  you  expect  two  bushels  of  loose  grain  to  withstand  tlie 
pressure  of  two  massive  mill-stones  coming  naturally  into  contact 
with  one  another ;  or  two  cartloads  of  loose  soil  to  prevent  the 
collision  of  two  heavily  laden  railway  trains,  advancing  to  meet 
each  other  with  resistless  impulse  from  opposite  directions  on  the 
same  line. 

The  whole  question  really  resolves  itself  into  one  simple  problem  : — 
Is  Great  Britain  or  is  Russia  to  dominate  throughout  the  whole  area 
of  Afghanistan  and  Persia?  Are  \ve  first  to  occupy  Afghanistan,  and 
meet  Russia  at  the  Hindu  Kush  on  the  one  side,  and  then,  advancing 
into  Persia  from  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  other,  draw  a  Une  from  thu 
south  of  the  Caspian  to  a  point  north  of  Herat,  and  say  to  our  rivals. 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther?''  or  are  we  to  make  Jalalabad 
the  Sufed  Koh,  the  Sulaiman  range,  and  the  mountains  about  Quettab 
and  Kandahar  our  permanent  scientific  barrier,  wliich  shall  for  ever 
protect  India  from  the  inroad  of  disturbing  elements? 

Without  attempting  an  answer  to  this  momentous  question,  I  may 
be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  very  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  any  nation  can  hope  to  cope  with  such  a  power  as  Russia 
without  being  students  in  the  same  diplomatic  *  school ;  and  my  very 
grave  fears  as  to  whether  it  will  be  found  possible  to  apply  the  lawcj 
of  social  moraUty,  as  between  man  and  man,  and  even  the  laws  of 
international  morahty,  as  between  nation  and  nation,  to  the  political 
movements  of  two  mighty  empires,  each  gravitating  towards  the 
other  with  irresistible  force,  and  each  intensely  conscious  that  self- 
protection  depends  on  progress. 

MoNiER  Williams. 


A  far:\ihouse  dirge. 


"TT"^  ILL  ynu  \v;tlk  with  me  to  the  hinwof  the  hill,  to  visit  the  farnior's  wife, 
\  \       Whoso  dauLrhtor  lies  in  the  rhnrchvaivl  now.  easeil  of  the  aclie  of  life .' 
Half  a  inilt*  l>y  th»»  wiinliii;*-  hue.  another  half  to  the  top  : 
There  y<.»ii  may  lean  o\n-  the  prate  and  rest :  she  will  want  nie  awhile  to  stop, 
St  >j»  and  talk  of  her  y:\v\  that  is  jrone,  and  no  more  will  wake  or  weep, 
Or  to  listen  rather,  for  sorrow  luves  to  babble  its  pain  to  slecj). 

ir. 
How  thick  with  r.ci»rns  the  jrrimn  1  is  strewn,  rent  from  their  cups  and  brown ! 
Mow  the  golden  leaves  of  the  windless  elms  come  sin«rly  tlntterin_r  down  I 
The  l.rinny  han.Lrs  in  the  thinnin;r  hed.L''e,  as  russet  as  liarvest  com. 
The  str:ijr;rlin;r  l>lackl>errie'5  ulistcMi  jet,  the  haws  are  red  on  the  thorn; 
Tlie  cl"matis  smells  no  more  but  lifts  its  prossamer  weijrht  on  hiirh: — 
if  yiai  only  gazed  on  t!ie  year.  y<:u  would  think  how  beautiful  'tis  to  tlie. 

III. 

Th'*  stream  scnrCv^  \]^nvii  und;r:ienth  the  Irid.Lrc;  they  liave  drc]»]):d  the  sluice 

of  t!je  mill ; 
The  roach  bask  (levj)  in  the  j.ool  above,  and  the  water  wheel  is  still. 
Th«*  meal  lies  «juiet  on  bin  and  fluor:  iv.id  Iumv  wlieve  the  d.»L'p  1  nnks  wine-, 
Tiio  water-m«^^se<  nor  sway  nor  bend,  so  nothiii;^-  si^Miis  lift  behind. 
If  the  wheels  •  f  life  wor.l  I  but  soinotiiiie^  sto;),  and  \hr  p'indinrr  awhih^  would 

cease, 
Twere  so  sweet  to  have,  without  «iyi!i.o:  (piite.  just  a  spell  (>r  autumn  peace. 

IV. 

('  "TtTu-s  four,  two  new,  two  old.  o?r]\  with  its  clambering"  rose: 
Lith  and  plaster  a:.d  wrjither-tdes  rhes".  brick  faced  with  stone  arc  those. 
r-Ao  cnneh  low  from  the  v.ind  and  tlie  rain,  and  tell  of  the  humbler  days, 
A'hilst  the  other  jn'r  <t'.r.\\  U]»  and  sti^re  with  a  self-assert  in  jlt  '^h-'.c^:    . 
iiUT  I  wr.rran^  yor.'-I  H-d  tlie  oil  as  stiuj:  as  the  new  did  yon  lift  tl?"  !nt'-h. 
F'»r  the  hnmnn  b"art  kt^ej  s  no  wliit   more  warm  under  slate  than  bo!i:.»at!i  the 
thatfh. 

V. 

Tenants  nf  two  of  \]w:\\  work  for  me.  punctual,  s.)ber,  true ; 
I  often  wisli  tl  at  I  di  !  :;•*  well  the  work  1  have  jrut  to  tlo. 
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Think  not  to  pity  their  lowly  lot,  nor  \vi$h  that  their  thoughts  soared  higlier ; 
The  canker  co.nes  on  the  garden  rose,  and  not  on  the  wilding  brier. 
Doubt  and  gloom  are  not  theirs,  and  so  they  but  work  and  love ;  they  live 
Rich  in  the  only  vaUd  boons  that  life  can  withhold  or  give. 

VI. 

Here  is  the  railway  bridge,  and  see  how  straight  do  the  bright  lines  keep. 

With  pheasant  copses  on  either  side,  or  pastures  of  quiet  sheep. 

The  big  loud  city  lies  far  away,  far  too  is  the  cliff-bound  shore. 

But  the  trains  that  travel  betwixt  them  seem  as  if  burdened  with  their  n^ar. 

Yet,  quickly  they  ))ass.  and  leave  no  trace,  not  the  echo  e  en  of  tlieir  noise : 

Don't  you  think  that  silence  and  stillness  are  the  sweetest  of  all  our  joys  i 

VII. 

Lo !  yonder  tlie  Farm,  and  these  the  ruts  that  the  broad-wheeleJ  wain-^  li?.ve 

worn. 
As  they  bore  up  the  hill  the  faggots  sere,  or  the  msllow  shocks  of  corn. 
The  hops  are  gathered,  the  twisted  bines  now  brown  on  the  brown  clods  lie. 
And  nothing  of  all  man  sowed  to  reap  is  seen  'twixt  tlie  earth  and  sky. 
Year  after  year  doth  the  harvest  come,  thougli  at  summer's  and  beauty's  co.st : 
One  can  only  hope,  when  our  lives  grow  bare,  some  reap  what  our  hearts  have 

lost. 

VII L 

And  this  is  the  orchard, — small  and  rude,  and  uncared-for,  but  oh  I  in  s]jriiig, 
How  white  is  the  slope  with  cherry  bloom,  and  the  nightingales  sit  and  sing ! 
You  would  think  that  the  world  had  grown  young  once  more,  had  forgotten 

death  and  fear, 
That  the  nearest  thing  unto  woe,  on  earth,  was  the  smile  of  an  A[)ril  tear ; 
That  goodness  and  gladness  were  twin,  were  one : — The  robin  is  cliorister  now : 
The  russet  fruit  on  the  ground  is  piled,  and  the  lichen  cleaves  to  the  bough. 

IX. 

AVill  you  lean  oVr  the  gate,  while  I  ^o  on  ?     You  can  watch  the  farmyard  life. 
The  beeves,  the  farmer's  liope.  and  the  p(»alts,  that  gladden  his  thrifty  wife ; 
Or,  turning,  gaze  on  the  hazy  weald, — ynu  will  not  be  seen  from  liere. — 
Till  your  thoughts,  like  it,  grow  blurred  and  vague,  and  mingle  the  far  and 

near, 
(jrrief  is  ii  flood,  and  not  a  spring,  whatever  in  grief  we  say ; 
And  perhaps  her  woe,  should  she  see  me  iiloue,  will  run  more  quickly  away. 


1. 

**  I  thoMglit  you  would  come  this  moniing.  ma'am.     Yes,  Edith  at  last  has 
gone; 
To-niorrov/'s  a  week,  ay,  just  as  the  sun  right  into  her  window  shone; 
Went  with  the  night,  the  vicar  says,  where  endeth  never  the  <lay ; 
But  she's  luft  a  darkness  Ix^hind  her  here  1  wish  she  had  taken  away. 
She  is  no  longer  with  us,  but  we  seem  to  be  always  with  her. 
In  thv  lonely  bed  where  we  laid  her  last,  and  can't  get  her  to  speak  or  stir. 

2. 

"Yes,  I'm  at  work  ;  'tis  time  I  was.     1  should  have  Ix-giui  before; 
But  this  is  the  room  wliere  she  lay  so  still,  ere  they  carried  her  past  the  door, 
I  thought  1  never  could  let  her  go  where  it  seems  so  lonely  of  nights; 
But  now  1  am  scrubbing  and  dusting  down,  and  setthig  the  i)lace  to  rights. 
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All  I  hivo  kL»pt  arc  the  flowers  there,  the  last  thp»t  st.>.).l  by  h?r  Ik»1. 
I  siippi»s?  I  must  throw  them  away.     Sf^^  It  Miked  much  fairer  when  she  was 
dead. 

3. 

*'  Thank  yon.  for  thinking  of  her  so  much.     Kind  thong-lit  is  the  truest  friend. 
I  wish  you  had  seen  how  pleased  she  was  with  the  peaches  you  use  1  lo  send. 
SIio  tired  of  than  too  ere  the  end.  so  she  did  with  all  we  tried ; 
Hut  she  liked  to  look  at  them  all  the  same,  so  we  s?t  them  down  by  h?r  side. 
Their  bloom  and  the  flush  \\\yon  her  chet^k  were  alike,  I  used  to  say ; 
]^»th  were  so  smooth,  and  soft,  and  round,  and  lioth  have  faded  away. 


'•  I  never  could  tell  you  how  kind  too  were  the  ladies  up  at  the  hall  ; 
Kvery  n(M)ii,  or  fair  or  wet,  one  of  them  usetl  to  call. 
Worry  and  work  seems  ours,  but  yours  i»leasaut  and  easy  days. 
And  when  all  jr«^es  smooth,  the  rich  and  jvH>r  have  (Uffereiit  lives  and  w?.ys. 
S»»rn.»w  and  death  bring  men  more  close,  'tis  joy  that  puts  us  apart  ; 
Tis  a  cimifort  to  think,  though  we're  seveivd  so,  we're  all  of  us  one  at  heart. 


*•  She  never  wished  to  be  smart  and  rich,  as  so  many  in  these  days  iXxy^ 
Nor  cared  to  go  in  \mi  market  dsiys  to  staw  at  the  gay  and  new. 
She  likiKi  to  remain  at  home  and  pluck  the  white  violets  down  in  the  wooil; 
Shi'  said  to  her  sisters  before  she  died.  '  'Tis  so  easy  to  I  e  gtKxl.' 
She  must  have  found  it  so,  1  think,  ami  that  was  the  reason  why 
(.ii.H.1  deemed  it  needless  to  leave  her  here,  so  took  her  up  to  the  sky. 


'  The  vicar  says  that  he  knows  she  is  there,  and  surely  she  ought  to  be : 
Hut  though  1  repeat  the  words,  'tis  hard  to  l)elieve  what  one  d(»es  not  see. 
They  tlid  not  want  me  to  go  to  the  grave,  but  I  could  not  have  kept  away, 
And  whatever  I  do  I  can  only  see  a  coffin  and  churchyard  clay. 
Yes,  1  know  it's  wrong  to  keep  lingenng  there,  i\\v\  wicked  and  weak  to  fret  ; 
And  that's  why  I'm  hard  at  work  again,  for  it  helps  one  to  f«>rget. 


Tiie  young  ones  don't  seem  to  take  to  work  as  their  mothei*s  and  fatliers  did. 
^Ve  never  were  asked  if  we  liked  or  no,  but  had  to  «»l>ey  when  bid. 
There's  lk^»<sie  won't  swill  the  dairy  now,  nor  Richard  call  home  the  cows, 
And  all  of  them  cry,  •  How  can  you.  mother  .' '  when  I  carry  the  w;ish   to 

the  sows. 
E  lith  would  dnid«ix\  for  always  Heath  the  hearth  of  the  help  fullest  n>ls. 
Hut  she  was  so  pretty  I  could  not  l>ear  Xo  set  lu-r  i>n  dirty  jobs  I 


I  don't  know  how  it'll  be  with  them  when  sorrow  and  loss  are  theirs, 
For  it  isn't  likely  that  they'll  esca|.>e  their  pack  of  worrits  and  cares. 
They  say  it's  an  age  of  progress  this,  and  a  siglit  of  things  improves. 
Hut  sickness,  and  age,  and  l>ereavement  st^»ni  t(»  work  in  tne   same  uld 

gro4 )  ves. 
Fine  they  may  grow,  and  that,  but  Death  as  lief  takes  the  moth  as  the  grub. 
When  their  dear  ones  die,  I  suspect  they'll  wish  they'd  a  tin  r  of  their  own 

to  scrub. 
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"  Someday  they'll  have  a  home  of  their  own,  much  grander  than  tliis,  no  doubt. 
But  pohsh  tlie  porch  Jis  you  will  ymi  can't  keep  doctors  and  coffins  out. 
Tve  done  very  well  with  my  fowls  this  year,  but  wliat  are  pullets  and  e^^izs. 
When  the  heart  in  vahi  at  the  door  of  the  g*rave  the  return  of  the  lost  one 

begs  ? 
The  rich  have  leisure  to  wail  and  weep,  the  poor  haven't  time  to  be  sad : 
If  the  cream  hadn't  been  so  contrairy  this  week,  I  think  grief  would  have 

driven  me  mad. 

10. 
"  II»:»w  does  my  husband  bear  up,  you  ask  ?   Wt^U,  thank  you,  ma'am,  fairly  w.^ll ; 
For  he  too  is  busy  just  now,  you  see.  with  the  wheat  and  the  hoj^s  to  sell: 
It's  when  th(i  work  of  the  day  is  done,  and  he  conies  indoors  at  nights. 
While  the  twilight  hangs  round  the  window  panes  before  I  bring  in  tli.' 

lights, 
And  takes  dmvn  his  i>iiK\  and  says  not  a  word,  but  watches  the  faggots  roar — 
And  then  I  know  he  is  thinkhig  of  her  who  will  sit  on  his  kneo  no  more. 

11. 
'•  Must  you  bp  going  I  It  seems  so  sliort.    But  thank  y(m  for  thinking  to  coiii^*  ; 
It  «loes  me  g(K)d  to  talk  of  it  all,  and  grief  feels  d<mbled  wlien  dumb. 
An  the  Initter's  not  quite  so  good  this  week,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  you  must 

not  mind. 
And  I'll  nr>t  forget  to  send  the  ducks  and  all  the  eggs  we  can  find ; 
IVe  scarcely  Inul  time  to  hnik  round  me  yet,  work  gets  into  such  arrears, 
Willi  only  one  pair  of  hands,  and  those  fast  wiping  away  one's  tears. 

12. 

**  YonVe  got    scjine  flowers    yet,  haven't   you,  ma'am?    though   they   nt)w 
must  be  going  fast. 
We  never  have  imy  to  speak  of  here,  and  I  placed  on  her  coffin  the  l:ist  : 
Ct)nl<l  you  spaie  me  a  few  for  Suntlay  next  ?    1  sliould  like  to  go  all  al.iiu'. 
And  lay  them  down  on  the  little  mound  where  tliere  isn't  as  yet  a  stone. 
Th:.i:k  you  kindly,  I'm  sure  they'll  do,  an<l  I  |  roniise  to  heed  what  you  snv; 
ril  only  just  go  and  lay  them  there,  and  then  I  will  come  away." 

X. 

(V)me.  K't  !]-;  gt».     Yes,  down  the  hill,  and  home  by  the  winding  Ian;*. 
The  low-lying  (ieMs  are  suffused  with  haze,  as  life  is  suffused  with  jiai:i. 
The  noon  mists  gain  on  the  morning  sun.  so  tlespondeni^y  gains  on  youtli ; 
We  groj)i*,  and  wrangle,  and  bosist.  but  De'ath  is  the  only  certain  trutli. 
0  lovr  iif  life  1  what  i;  foolish  love  I  we  should  wesvry  of  life  did  it  last. 
While  it  lingers,  it  is  but  a  litth^  thing;  'tis  nothing  at  all  when  past. 

The  j:«oins  thickL-r  and  thicker  lie.  the  briony  limper  g-rows, 

Tlu'i'e  .lie  iiiiM'wlni;"  beads  on   the  leafless  brier  where  once  smil«Ml  ijio  swwt. 

.'■-■r.sr. 
You  iiiMV  src  the  leavi's  of  the  priiiiroso  pMisJi  through   the  litter  (f  sixM  n 

ground  ; 
Their  pale  siar>  di:-am  in  the  winlry  wond>,  and  tlu*  pimpMiiel  sleepeth  siiri'l. 
They  will  aw.:';;- ;  slj  ill  \v.-  jiwake  .'     Are  we  mor«>  tlian  iinprisoiKMl  brc^atli  ^ 
Wiien  tli(»  he-rt  grows  weak,  then  h(»i)'»  grows  strong,  but  stron«rer  thru  l!;..;  • 

is  iNatii. 

Alfred  Atstix. 


BRITISH  FINANCE:  ITS  PRESENT  AND 
FUTURE. 


IT  is  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  Government  of  this 
conntry  acknowledged  that  its  financial  projects  should  be 
i'hecked  hy  some  consideration  of  the  eftect  which  taxation  may 
induce  on  industiy.  It  is  allowed  by  those  who  have  studied  English 
finance  that  the  system  under  which  taxes  were  imposed  without  the 
smallest  thought  whether  the  impost  was  wasteful  or  even  ruinous 
ceased  with  those  evil  days  during  which  Mr.  Vansittart  was  Clian- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  From  that  time  forward  (Mr  Vansittart  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1823)  English  financiers  gradually,  and  with 
great  hesitation,  but  persistently,  removed,  one  after  the  other,  those 
fiscal  hindrances  to  industry  which,  despite  the  rapid  progress  of 
mechanical  invention,  were  an  effectual  bar  to  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  progress  of  the  country.  The  worst  of  these  impedimentfl 
was  the  tax  on  food— that  is,  the  tax  on  the  raw  material  of  labour. 
The  retention  of  this  tax  was  defended  on  various  grounds.  Some 
advocates  of  the  corn-laws  asserted  that  these  laws  had  called  into 
existence  a  vested  interest  which  it  might  have  been  unwise  to  create, 
but  which  it  was  unfair  to  imperil.  Some  commented  on  the  danger 
of  depending  on  foreign  supply,  and  on  the  risk  that  such  a  depend- 
ence would  induce  frequent  and  violent  fluctuations  in  the  exchanges. 
Some  were  candid  enough  to  say  that,  as  the  inevitable  consequences 
r»f  repeal  would  be  a  serious  reduction  in  rents,  the  balance  of  the  con- 
stitution would  be  deranged,  and  that  the  landed  interest  would  bo 
forced  to  succumb  to  manufacturei*s  and  shopkeepers.  The  advocates 
of  free  trade  answered  these  arguments  conclusively  and  (m  the  most 
irrefragable  principles  of  political  economy.  After  a  mischievous,  but 
pardonable  delay  (for  a  statesman  may  be  well  excused  for  hesitating 
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before  he  accepts  a  financial  revolution  which  threatens  to  be  a 
social  revolution)  Peel  yielded,  and  the  corn-laws  were  repealed.  It  is 
superfluous  to  show  that  these  sinister  predictions  were  unfulfilled, 
and  that  the  advocates  of  free  trade  were  in  the  right.  The  political 
effect  of  the  concession  was  that  England  was  saved  from  the  convul- 
sionc  of  1848,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  one  of  the  best  traits  of  whose 
statesmanship  was  an  accurate  estimate  of  political  sympathies  and 
social  forces,  clearly  saw  and  acknoAvledged,  for  he  volunteered  the 
opinion  to  Cobden.  Thenceforward  free  trade  became  the  basis  of 
English  finance ;  manufactures,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  re- 
lieved from  the  intrusion  of  the  tax-gatherer ;  all  imposts  were  gradu- 
ally removed  from  food,  the  last  act  of  this  kind  being  the  total  repeal 
of  the  sugar  duties ;  and  the  Enghsh  revenue  is  now  raised  from  the 
voluntary  consumption  of  certain  comforts  and  luxuries ;  from  the 
wages  of  labour  and  the  interest  of  capital,  when  the  receipts  from 
either  source  or  both  sources  exceed  a  certain  amount  in  annual 
value;  from  devises  and  successions,  from  contracts,  and  from  the 
post-office  and  telegraph  service.  The  only  thoroughly  vicious  tax  in 
the  budget  is  the  tax  on  railway  receipts,  and  this  is  vicious,  partly 
because  it  is  an  impost  on  one  kind  of  locomotion,  and  partly  because 
it  is  levied  on  the  principle  of  a  tithe  on  produce ;  Le,,  it  takes  no 
account  of  the  cost  at  which  the  gross  returns  are  gotten.  The 
effect  of  these  refonns,  extending  from  1823  to  nearly  the  present 
time,  is  to  be  traced  in  the  rapid  growth  of  British  manufactures  and 
trade,  in  the  equally  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  in  the  increase  of 
private  incomes,  and,  though  to  a  far  less  extent,  in  the  rise  of  wages. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  elasticity  of  the  revenue,  the 
expenditure  of  Goveniment  has  increased  as  rapidly  as  national 
wealth  has  grown,  but  especially  since  this  country  accepted  the 
direct  government  of  India.  It  is  clear  that  most  of  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  justified  on  the  plea  that  it  Ik 
necessary  to  secure  our  communications  with  that  dependency,  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  diplomacy  pretends  to  no  higher  aim,  and  can 
allege  or  does  allege  no  other  motive  or  interest.  It  is  a  singular 
illustration  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  British  public  entrustK 
itself,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  hereditary  politicians  and  traditional 
politics,  that  the  most  serious  and  increasing  item  in  its  expenditure  is 
incurred  on  behalf  of  a  dependency  Avhich  is  of  so  httle  interest,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  Parliament,  that  a  House  can  hardly  be  collected  for  an 
Indian  debate;  that  any  information  on  Indian  affairs  is  a  rare  aecom- 
plishment ;  and  that  Indian  finance  is  still  more  rarely  studied.  But  it 
is  certain  that  the  strain  on  the  Englisli  taxpayer  will  hereafter  be 
tightened  by  the  demands  which  are  increased  with  the  increasingly 
close  connection  of  the  English  Government  and  the  Indian  Kni])ire. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  point  out,  if  possible,  what 
under  the  existing-  system  of  English  finance  may  be  the  character 
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of  the  sacrifice  wMob  the  British  taxpaTer  will  ha^a  here^flef  to 
undergo. 

Some  time  fiiQce^  a  Terr  able  aad  cooacieutiouB  statist  c  i!  i  i:  i 
the  existing  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  df  the  United  Kiii-Liom 
at  eight  thousand  fire  hundred  millions.  It  is  probable,  if  an 
economical  analjais  were  made  of  what  constitntce  wealth,  that 
Jlr.  Giflen^s  estimate  might  be  open  to  some  deductions  on  the 
one  hand,  aad  gain  some  increase  on  another*  Still,  aaauming 
that  these  figures  are  correct,  the  estimate  gives  to  the  thirty-two 
millions  of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  sum  pet  c^tpiiii  of 
£2o5  12^.  6cf*;  and  assuming  again  that  the  whole  of  this  wealth  is 
productively  employed*  aad  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  eiieh  a  capital 
is  4  per  cent^  this  quantity  gives  an  income  of  £10  I2s.  M,  to 
each  individuaL  In  other  words,  supposing  the  whole  sum  were 
invested  as  capital  bearing  interest,  without  the  addiHonai  element  of 
wages,  whether  of  labour  in  the  popular  sense,  or  of  superinteudeiico. 
as  the  cause  of  profit,  strictly  so  called,  the  wealth  of  the  United 
Lingdom  would  supply  each  inhabitant  with  an  income  which  is  little 

i^more  than  two-thirds  of  the  annual  cost  incurred  for  the  maintenance 
of  pauper  children  in  industrial  schools.  But  the  estimate  o£  Mr 
Giflfen,  whatever  be  its  merits,  has  been  made  the  basis  of  an  inforenoe 
as  to  the  powers  which  the  English  nation  possesses  of  bearing  an 
enormous  increase  of  taxation.  Nothing  afiects  the  imagination  more 
than  large  numbers,  and,  when  practical  questions  are  to  the  front, 
nothing  afiects  it  more  mischievously.  Perhaps  few  facts  have 
checked  pixivideut  habits  among  the  working  classes  so  much  as  the 
slight  of  the  figures  in  which  the  aggregate  of  their  savings  is 
expreesed.  The  wealth  they  possess  seems  to  be  far  in  excess  of 
their  possible  risks,  and  they  deal  recklessly  with  their  totals.  When 
working  men  speak  to  rae  in  a  sanguine  manner  of  the  funds?  which 
they  have  accumulated  in  their  benefit  societies,  I  always  advise  them 
to  correct  their  impressions  by  dividing  the  sum  among  the  members 
of  the  society,  and  then  calculating  what  that  sum  would  bring  in 
yearly  when  invested  in  the  Government  savings  bank. 

The  power  of  bearing  taxation  depends  entirely  on  the  efficiency 
of  labour,  whether  it  be  of  the  capitalist  or  the  labourert  for  both  are 
equally  in  receipt  of  wages.  Now  the  efficiency  of  labour  impHes  that 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  labour  is  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production. 
TLis  cost  is,  of  course,  a  variable  quantity.  The  cost  of  production 
involves  the  replacement  of  outlay,  the  insurance  of  risk,  the  recovery 
of  loss  by  wear  and  tear,  in  material  and  plant,  and  the  charge  of 
maintenance  in  the  case  of  all  industrial  agents.     Till  these  requisites 

L  4>f  industry  are  satisfied,  there  is  no  margin  left  for  taxation.  No 
fovemment  can  tax  what  its  subjects  must  spend ;  all  that  it  can  deal 
with  h  what  they  may  spend  or,  if  tliey  please,  save.  Hence  estimates 
of  income  are  generally  delusive.     For  example,  great  stress  is  laid 
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on  the  returns  of  income  tax.  This  return  undoubtedly  is  made  witli 
considerable  deductions  from  gross  receipts.  But  it  does  not,  tliere- 
fore,  contain  a  deduction  from  what  a  man  must  spend,  that  is,  the 
charge  of  maintenance  in  the  case  of  industrial  agents.  The  Income 
Tax  Acts  do  not  allow  the  taxpayer  to  subtract  from  his  income  tlie 
necessaiy  costs  of  his  existence,  his  house  rent,  his  household  bills,  the 
charges  of  his  children's  maintenance  and  education,  or  those  contri- 
butions to  local  taxation  from  which  he  derives  no  industrial  profit. 
It  is  because  the  margin  of  income  from  which  taxation  can  be  derived 
is  ordinarily  very  narrow,  that  the  limit  of  direct  taxation  which  can 
be  borne,  under  our  system  of  charging  direct  taxes  on  occupancy 
and  income,  is  reached  at  so  early  a  stage,  and  on  so  small  an  apparent 
percentage  of  occupancy  and  income.  An  income  tax  of  bd,  on  £?>J)i) 
a  year  amounts  to  £7  bs.  lOrf.;  on  £1,000,  to  £20  Us.  M.  But  the 
burden  in  the  former  case  may  be  far  heavier  than  in  that  of  the 
latter,  because  the  margin  of  taxable  income  in  the  former  case 
is  proportionately,  in  all  likelihood,  far  less  than  it  is  in  the  latter. 
Hence  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  under  our  system  of  government, 
in  which  financial  expedients  are  criticized  or  peiTiiitted  by  the 
wealthier  classes,  an  income  tax  which  is  a  trivial  burden  to  such 
wealth  as  supplies  an  ample  margin  over  necessary  expenditure  may 
fall  with  very  gi*eat  severity  on  men  of  narrower  incomes,  and,  while 
it  is  an  equal  percentage  in  amount,  may  be  a  far  heavier  percentage 
of  sacrifice, — in  fact,  be  a  bad  form  of  tithe. 

Rather  more  than  half  the  income  of  the  English  Government  is 
derived  from  two  articles  of  voluntjiry  expenditure,  the  use  of  which 
is  of  doubtful  necessity,  and  the  abuse  of  which  is  of  undouhted 
frequency.  It  has  been  lately  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  duties  levied  on  spirits  are  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  at  their  maximum,  that  they  have  reached  that  point  in 
which,  according  to  Swift's  dictum,  two  and  two  in  the  arithmetic?  ot 
the  customs  do  not  make  four.  The  comparatively  low  taxation  of 
other  alcohohc  liquors  than  spirits  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  th(^ 
use  of  beer  and  wine  is  less  likely  to  be  harmful  than  that  of  spirits. 
It  seems  that  similar  motives  to  those  which  induced  Sir  S.  Xorthcoto 
to  avoid  an  increase  of  the  spirit  duties  in  view  of  a  deficiency,  made 
him  very  cautious  in  adding  to  the  <luty  on  tobacco.  The  budget, 
indeed,  without  any  such  design,  is  very  convenient  for  the  publicans. 
It  is  veiy  difficult  for  these  traders  to  raise  the  price  of  retailed  spirits, 
and  late  legislation  has  shut  them  out,  except  at  some  risk,  from 
diminishing  the  strength  of  their  spirits  by  adding  water,  or  from 
piviiig  a  fiery  taste  to  the  article  they  sell  by  the  infusion  of  more  or  less 
innocuous  drugs  in  their  spirits.  But  the  fourpence  in  the  poui  cl  on 
tobacco  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  levying  an  additional  fourpence 
on  the  retail  price  of  this  article. 

The  success  of  English  finance,  then,  as  taxation  is  now  distributed, 
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trl?    ;;      I  the  persistency  viith  which  the  wor^      r  ^    -  c        ^u 
r^M  lit  Lttldts.     If  ihe  eoergetic  actum  of  tb  :a 

AHiar  :^  hUonld  prove  sucGesrfiiU  or  if  the  less  miaatorT  but  perhaps 
i:t£Tiiil]y  f  iiicient  activity  of  eneh  temperance  societies  as  du  not  pn>- 

fftsss  to  further  their  machinery  by  the  agency  of  the  parUamentary 
fnincUige  shoxild  materially  alter  the  customs  of  the  mass  of  English* 

pineD,  a  serious  question  will  be  put  before  the  financier*     That  some 

reach  result  may  be  expected  is  at  least  the  fear  of  the  licensed  \nc- 
tualUng  interest.     One  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  resentment 

J  which  they  showed  at  the  last  general  election  towards  the  Liberal 
irty,  the  eagerness  \\-ith  which  they  canvassed  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
iBerratives^  and  the  excessive  bitterness  which  they  exhibit  on  all  occsa- 
feiouB  towards  those  who  are  tainted  by  adhesion  to  the  principle  of 
the  Permissive  Bill  or  of  temperance  movements.  The  advocatt^s  of 
vepreadon  may  cry,  OJtrint,  dmn  mttua^tj  but  the  success  of  their  move- 
ment involves  a  total  reconstruction  of  English  finance.  And  though 
it  may  be  easy  to  say  that  if  the  people  were  temperate  they  would 
be  wealthier,  and  therefore  better  able  to  bear  taxation,  it  is  by  uo 

^means  easy  to  point  out  what  is  the  direction  which  the  finance  of 

^this  hypothetical,  perhaps  remote,  futui'e  must  take. 

We  may  perhaps  be  pretty  certain  that  no  statesman  would  dream 
of  reimposing  taxes  on  raw  material,  or  an  excise  un  industrial  \ko- 
cesses.  The  mischief  of  such  imposts  has  been  so  clearly  dcniuuetruted 
by  the  best  kind  of  experience — the  evidence,  namely,  derived  from 
the  great  extension  of  industry  since  its  liberation  from  tliese  wasteful 
restraints — that  such  expedients  may  be  named  only  to  be  dismissed. 
Nor  could  protective  or  even  reciprocal  duties  be  levied  again  for 
similar  reasons.  Foolish  and  unpractical  men  have  talked  about  reci- 
procity, but  the  consua^er  has  learnt  the  advantages  of  his  position 

fsiuce  the  great  reforms  which  began  thirty  years  or  more  ago.  He 
is  well  assured  that  universal  reciprocity  is  univei'sal  loss,  and  that 
limited  reciprocitj'  is  class  legislation  of  the  most  barefaced  kind  at  his 
expense.  Besides,  the  existing  generation,  its  numbei's,  its  indu&try* 
its  habits  of  life^  its  future,  and  its  hopes,  are  the  products  of  free 

^  trade,  and  it  is  certain  that  any  intt^rference  with  the  conditions  under 
which  English  industry  has  grown  and  fives  would  induce  serious  loss 
and  still  more  serious  discontent.  Men  can  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  consequences  of  a  false  economical  theory  if  time  be  given 
them  to  settle  themselves  and  develop  their  energies,  though  of  course 
their  progress  under  such  circumstances  is  retarded.  But  to  reverse 
the  process,  to  induce  restraint  on  freedom,  and  to  force  socioty  to 
go  down  to  a  lower  standpoint,  is  and  always  has  been  fatal.  1 
remember,  when  a  boy,  to  have  seen  a  paving  flag  in  Southampton. 
which  had  been  raised  from  its  [)lace  by  the  growth  nf  a  muHhroom 
under  it.  So  industry  did  make  progress  under  protective  restraints, 
though  its  progress  was  difticult.     But  no  one  doubts  what  the  result 
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would  be  if  one  let  a  paving  flag  fall,  however  gently,  on  a  mush- 
room which  had  grown  naturally  and  freely.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  restraint  as  comes  from 
financial  interference  with  free  industries. 

There  is  nothing,  moreover,  so  difficult  to  impose  as  a  new  tax. 
except,  perhaps,  it  is  to  reimpose  an  old  tax  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  mischievous.  It  took  a  century  and  a-lialf  to  reconcile  the  English 
people  to  the  excise,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  eflFects  of  an  excise  on 
industry.  The  extension  of  the  malt  tax  of  sixpence  a  bushel  to 
Scotland  in  1713,  carried  as  it  was  by  the  Toiy  Government  of  Harley, 
very  nearly  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  union  with  Scotland.  So  ener- 
getically did  the  Scotch  people  resent  the  taxes  on  consumption, 
which  formed  increasingly  the  revenue  of  the  English  Government 
during  and  after  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  that  the  Scotcli 
customs  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  rarely  yielded  anything 
beyond  the  cost  of  collection.  Rather  than  submit  to  the  imposition 
of  succession  duties  on  real  estate,  or  money  devised  for  the  purchase 
of  real  estate,  the  country  gentlemen  who  supported  Pitt  were  ready 
to  leave  him  in  a  minority  at  the  most  critical  stage  of  the  Continental 
war.  Rather  than  endure  the  continuance  of  the  income  tax  after 
the  cessation  of  the  same  war,  the  same  party  was  eager  to 
debase  the  currency,  to  defraud  the  public  creditor,  and  to  endnro 
Vansittart's  budgets.  In  finance,  it  is  not  always  the  best  tax  that  can 
be  imposed,  but  the  tax  which  will  bo  most  readily  endured,  or  can 
be  most  conveniently  enforced.  Now,  under  the  unreformed  Parlia- 
ment, an  unrepresented  people  might  be  made  the  victim  of  \\\q  worst 
fiscal  oppression,  indeed  was;  but  this  time  has  passed  away. 

There  are  certain  taxes,  precisely  identical  ^vith  those  levied  at 
present,  which  will  probably  be  imposed  at  an  early  date,  which  should 
have  been  imposed  long  ago.  The  most  notable  of  these  is  probate 
duty  and  legacy  duty  on  real  estate,  and  on  money  devised  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  to  an  amount  equal  to  that  at  present  imposed  on 
successions  of  personalty,  coupled  with  a  compulsory  register  of  all 
conveyances,  grants,  and  gifts,  in  order  to  effectually  prevent  donn^ 
iiones  inter  vivos,  a  kind  of  fraud  on  the  revenue  which  it  is  obviously 
more  easy  for  the  wealthy  to  commit  than  it  is  for  those  in  moderate* 
circumstances.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  say  that  the  present 
exemption  is  defensible  on  the  gi'ound  that  land  is  liable  to  peculiar 
local  burdens.  Most  of  the  so-called  burdens  are  really  beneficial 
outlay,  as  for  instance  that  on  roads,  and  to  a  great*  extent  the  j^oor 
rate,  and  the  county  police.  Not  a  little  of  the  burden  is  borne  by  those 
to  whom  the  outlay  is  not  at  all  or  only  shghtly  beneficial,  for  it  is  clear 
that  a  good  road  is  of  more  importance  to  the  producer  than  it  is  to  the 
consumer,  to  the  seller  of  produce  than  to  the  buyer  of  produce,  and 
cheap  labour,  the  principal  consequent  of  poor-law  relief,  to  the  em- 
ployer of  labour  than  to  the  purchaser  of  the  products  of  labour.     It 
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is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  taxes  levied  on  occupancy 
for  current  beneficial  outlay,  and  for  permanent  improvements,  the 
xihimate  benefit  of  which  will  accrue  or  has  accrued  to  the  ownei-s  of 

^real  estate,  are  far  in  excess  of  those  contiibutions  to  local  objecta 
rhich  landowners  pay  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
Nor^  again,  is  there  any  reason  whatever  why  the  vast  real  and  per- 
>nal  estate  of  coiporations  should  be  exempted  from  succession 
luiies.  It  is  doubtful  whether  endowments,  even  for  the  best  objects, 
do  more  certain  good  tlian  they  do  certain  miscliief ;  it  is  obvious  that 

,  they  are  protected  by  the  State  as  much  as  the  property  of  individuals 
antl  that,  by  a  neglect  which  is  not  defensible,  they  escape  that 
taxation  to  which  the  devolution  of  pei-sonal  estate  is  always  liable, 
and  to  which  real  estate  is,  in  a  modified  degree.  There  is  a  plausible 
excuse  fur  the  remission  of  taxation  on  such  charitable  institutions  as 
are  undoubtedly  beneficent,  as  on  the  permanent  est-ate  of  medical 
hospitals.  There  is  none  for  excusing  the  property  of  the  London 
companies,  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  of  the  endowed  schools, 
of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  sole  and  aggregate,  and  of  ordinary 
charities,  from  a  special  tax  which  shall  represent,  on  a  reasonable 
calculation,  the  same  sum  as  w^ould  be  paid^  on  an  average,  for  the 
succession  to  private  property  equal  in  amount.  The  effectual 
security  of  private  property,  as  every  sane  man  sees;  is  the  chief 
guarantee  of  social  order  and  social  progress,  but  nobody  doubts  that 
corporate  estates  stand  on  a  wholly  different  footing  from  piivate 
property,  and  tliat  at  any  rate  they  should  not  be  exempt  from  the 
churges  to  which  all  private  property  is  liable. 

There  is  yet  a  tax  remaining,  that  on  property.  It  is  unreasonable 
and  unjust,  but  also  impossible,  that  income  should  escape  taxation » 
either  in  the  form  of  taxes  on  contracts,  on  expenditure,  or  on  receipts; 
for  income  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  taxable  w^ealth,  and  tho  offices 
of  government  are  directly  and  indirectly  invoked  on  behalf  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  industry.  But  as  the  income  of  wealth  and 
capital  is  protected  m  its  acquisition  and  enjoyment,  so  a  further  pro- 
tection is  accorded  to  wealth  whether  it  is  employed  with  a  view  to 
profit,  or  is  merely  the  subject  of  enjoyment.  It  is  impossible  to 
entirely  escape  from  ^h\  Mill's  famous  assertion  that  land,  the  fertility 
of  which  is  not,  except  to  a  veiy  limited  extent,  the  act  of  the  owner, 
but  the  gift  of  nature  ur  the  result  of  diffused  intelligence,  is  peculiarly 
and  properly  the  subject  of  special  taxation.  It  may  be  doubted 
whetlier  Mr,  Mill's  proposal  to  appropriate  all  the  ^'^ unearned  income '* 
of  land,  after  the  State  shall  have  defined  the  period  in  which  surb  an 
uuearned  income  shall  cease  to  be  the  property  of  tlie  individual  pro- 
prietor^ would  not  seriously  check  the  disposition  to  improvement ;  but 
there  is  much  reason  that  the  State  should  insist  on  sharing  a  part  of 
that  accretion  of  value,  which  is,  as  far  as  the  owner  of  the  soil  is 
concerned,  independent  of  any  exertion  or  outlay  on  his  part.     But 
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there  is  also  a  large  amount  of  property  in  this  country  Avhicli  wholly 
eficapes  taxation,  though  it  is  certainly  protected  by  the  State. 
Furniture,  plate,  pictures,  and  books  are  taxed  in  the  United  States, 
and  might  very  properly  be  taxed  in  England ;  would  be  if  the  income 
tax  were,  what  it  is  falsely  alleged  to  be,  a  property  tax.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  a  galleiy  of  pictures  should  not  be  made  tlie 
object  of  taxation,  especially  since,  as  is  often  the  case,  this  kind  of 
property,  or,  indeed,  that  in  most  other  articles  of  virtu,  is  a  very  safe 
investment,  which  is  sure  to  bring  ultimately  a  very  considerable 
profit,  if  it  be  made  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of  judgment. 
They  who  advocate  the  abandonment  of  all  kinds  of  indirect  taxation, 
when  asked  what  substitute  they  would  make  for  that  which  the 
Government  would  relinquish,  always  answer  that  a  propei-ty  tax 
levied  on  all  wealth,  whether  used  productively  or  not,  would  supply 
the  necessities  of  Government  easily. 

It  is  possible  that  persons  who,  from  conscientious  conviction, 
or  from  considerations  of  health,  or  from  parsimony,  abstain  from  those 
articles  on  which  indirect  taxation  is  levied,  may  quoad  hacy  derive  all 
the  benefits  of  government  without  contributing  to  its  charges. 
Such  persons  allege  sometimes,  that  the  articles  from  which  they 
abstain  are  a  notable  cause  why  some  of  the  charges  of  government 
are  heavy,  since  the  abuse  of  these  articles  is  the  origin  of  crime  and 
poverty.  But  the  heaviest  charges  of  government  are  not  incurred 
for  these  objects,  but  for  the  liquidation  of  annual  payments  made  in 
consideration  of  obligations  entered  into  long  since,  for  the  costs  of 
the  national  defence,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  home  administration. 
I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Mill  has  recognized  the  objection  that  abstinence 
of  various  kinds  may  enable  an  individual  to  escape  all  or  nearly  all 
indirect  taxation,  but  I  think  that  his  answer  to  the  objection  is  one  of 
the  weakest  points  in  the  reasoning  of  his  great  Avork,  the  abiding 
merit  of  which  is  the  admirable  method  in  wdiich  he  has  systematized 
his  subject.  It  is  plain  that  a  person  who  pays  income  tax,  and  con- 
sumes such  commodities  as  are  made  the  objects  of  indirect  taxation, 
contributes  to  the  pubhc  income  in  a  double  capacity. 

The  canons  of  taxation,  derived  by  Adam  Smith  from  the  French 
economists,  but  stated  by  him  with  great  clearness  and  precision,  have- 
long  been  accepted  as  almost  axiomatic.  A  little  thought  will  show 
that  the  last  three  canons  are  really  illustrations  of  the  first,  which 
gives  the  apology  for  taxation,  and  insists  that  it  should  be  equitable. 
It  is  clear  that  uncertain  taxes,  inconvenient  taxes,  and,  by  parity  of 
reasoniug,  taxes  which  are  costly  in  proportion  to  their  productiveness, 
are  severally  ine([uitable  taxes.  But  while  all  are  agreed  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  Adam  Smith's  canons,  the  natural  distaste  felt  towards  all 
taxes,  which  must  be  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  diminution  of  enjoy- 
ments, has  made  people  very  unwilling  to  face  the  real  significance 
of  the  first  canon  of  taxation  when  it  coni?s  to  be  argued. 
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The  critical  words  ia  lliis  canon  are — **  The  subjects  of  any  State 
■ought  to  contribute  towards  tlie  support  of  the  Government,  ua  nearly 
-as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abihtieB,thut  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of 
the  State:*  It  is  clear  that  the  most  important  terms  in  thk  rule  are 
*'  abilities''  and  *' enjoy.*'  The  apology  for  taxation  is  discovered  iu  the 
flervice  which  a  Government  renders  :  the  extent  of  each  individuaVs 
•contribution  ia  to  be  measured  by  Jiis  abilities,  or,  as  Smith  further  ex- 
plains it,  by  his  opportunities  of  enjoyment.  There  are  persons  in  all 
countries  (they  are  happily  becoming  few  in  the  United  Kingdom) 
\vhose  incomes  or  earnings  represent  only  a  bare  subsistence.  Such 
people  exist  by  millions  in  India,  Any  attempt  to  txix  them  except 
to  an  infinitesimal  amount,  as  in  India  by  the  salt  tax,  would  not  only 
te  inequitable,  but  must  be  unsuccessful,  for  if  they  have  no  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  subsistence,  taxation  must  mean 
death  or  disease  at  least  It  is  well  known  that  taxation  of  this  kind 
impoverished  the  Ruman  empire,  and  finally  made  it  the  unresisting 
prey  of  the  barbarians.  The  same  cause  without  doubt  has  caused 
the  desolation  of  those  vast  tracts  of  Western  Asia  which  were  once 
the  home  of  great  empires,  of  abundant  opulence,  and  of  high  civi- 
lization. The  ravages  of  war  are  rapidly  retrieved,  but  nothing  can 
-remedy  the  ruin  induced  by  bad  govennaent,  especially  if  a  goverii- 
raent  takes  the  Hue  which  bad  governments  almost  invariably  do  take, 
that  of  bad  finance.  The  first  duty  of  government  is  to  accord  tlie 
freest  pussible  field  for  labour.  The  second  is  tu  put  the  least  possible  ' 
hindrance  on  the  process  by  which  wealth  is  naturahy  distributed. 
The  third  is  to  impose  its  necessary  charges  with  a  constant  eye 
•towards  effectuig,  as  far  as  those  who  contribute  the  tax  are  con- 
cerned, an  equality  of  sacrifice.  Very  few  governments  satisfy  those  ^ 
conditions.  But  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  when  tliey  do,  the 
perils  of  discontent  rapidly  pass  away ;  and  that  till  they  do,  society 
is  always  in  danger,  however  calm  it^  external  features  may  seem. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  given  of  the  unwiUin guess  with  which 
inen  face  the  true  meaning  of  Adam  Smith's  canon,  than  the  objection 
aUeged  by  Ricardo  against  taxes  on  capital,  or,  as  Mr.  Hill  has  varied 
it,  taxes  on  savings.  It  is  plain  that  the  products  of  human  labour 
arc  either  devoted  towards  the  maintenance  of  labour  and  such  forces 
as  are  subsidiary  to  human  labour,  or  to  the  extension  of  industry,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  products  are  divided  into  two  classes,  that  which 
must  be  consumed  in  order  that  labour  may  subsist  and  continue,  and 
that  which  may  be  saved.  The  former,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
cannot  ej;  Injpothen  be  reduced  without  destroying  those  agencies 
from  which  all  products  are  derived,  and  therefore  by  parity  of  reason- 
ing cannot  be  taxed.  It  remams,  then,  that  taxation  can  fall  only  on  what 
may  be  saved.  Now  that  w^hich  may  be  saved  is  either  consumed  on 
•enjoyments,  or  employed  as  fiesh  capital.  In  aay  case  it,  and  it  alone, 
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can  be  made  the  object  of  taxation,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  answer  \o 
those  who  say  that  one  should  not  tax  capital  or  savings,  in  the  fact, 
that  one  cannot  tax  anything  else,  unless  we  are  to  say  that  a  Govern- 
ment should  stimulate  the  habit  of  economy  by  imposing  all  its  fiscal 
charges  on  consumption.  The  English  Government  has  never  quite 
ventured  on  this.  But  it  went  a  great  way  towards  such  a  system 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  up  to  the  imposition  of  the  legacy 
duty  and  income  tax  of  Pitt,  and  again  from  the  repeal  of  the  income 
tax  at  the  close  of  the  Continental  war  to  its  reimposition  in  1842. 
What  the  effect  was  is  written  in  the  commercial  history  of  En*:i,land 
during  the  twenty-seven  years  of  the  latter  period.  There  was  no  loch 
of  capital,  but  a  ruinous  depres-non  of  industrij. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  any  attempt  to  resort  to  those  fiscal 
expedients  which  were  adopted  and  continued  up  to  the  time  of 
Peel's  last  administration  would  be  impossible,  because  it  would  b<^ 
manifestly  destructive.  For  just  as  deteriorated  morality  is  a  far  worse 
symptom  than  imperfect  morality,  whether  it  be  in  individuals  or  in 
nations,  just  as  the  threatened  revival  of  personal  government  should 
excite  far  more  indignation  and  resentment  in  our  day  than  the  abso- 
lutism of  James  II.  and  the  intrigues  of  George  III.  did  in  theirs,  so 
a  successful  resuscitation  of  protection  or  reciprocity  would  be  far 
more  serious  to  English  industry  than  the  retention  of  protection  is  to 
American,  Colonial,  or  European  progress.  It  is  a  penalty  or  a  safe- 
guard of  being  once  in  the  right  that  it  is  far  more  disastrous  to  after- 
wards fall  into  the  wrong,  to  attempt  the  undoing  of  an  honest  past. 
The  rule  holds  good  in  all  kinds  of  i^iblic  action.  It  is  pretty  well 
understood  that  England  was  driven  in  the  first  instance  into  tlie 
great  Continental  war  in  order  that  the  Government  in  power  miglit 
stave  ofi*  the  demand  for  parliamentary  reform.  It  is  true  that  in 
course  of  time  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  was  a  political  necessity, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  its  commencement  was  a  political 
crime.  We  had  our  retribution  in  the  miseries  which  were  inilicted 
on  labour,  in  the  trammels  which  Avere  put  upon  industry,  and  in  tin/ 
low  tone  of  political  morality  and  political  aims  which  followed  on  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  war.  The  action  of  England  at  the  time  when  tlie 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  when  she  preferred  intervention  to  a 
discreet  neutrality,  is  not  remotely  connected  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  in  which  Europe  is  turned  into  a  vast  camp,  and 
the  progress  of  industry  is  cramped  by  the  charges  of  govern- 
ment and  the  costly  rivalry  of  military  defences.  For  ourselves,  we 
elected  to  adopt  a  financial  system  which  isolated  us  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  we  suggested  to  other  comniunitics 
that  Protectionist  policy  which  we  found  it  necessary,  as  a  condition  of 
our  industrial  life,  to  abandon  thirty  years  ago. 

But  if,  after  the  reform   which  we  have  so   wisely   adopted,   the 
extension  of  indirect  taxaticm   in   certain    directions  would   cripplt^ 
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iudustiy,  so  ill  other  directioas,  where  additional  taxation  would  affect 
cojisumpfciuu,  it  is  expedient  that  Governments  should  guard  tbetu- 
selves  aj^ainst  the  equally  serious  danger  of  re^eutment.  It  issaid^, 
for  example,  that  the  duties  levied  on  spirits  are  at  their  maximum^  I 
and  that  any  attempt  to  increase  the  rate  would  revive  thij  practicc^^ 
of  smuggling,  or  of  illicit  distillation,  oftences  winch,  it  appears,  are 
now  nearly  extinct.  So  it  is  said  that  the  additional  duty  whijh  waa  ' 
.  imposed  in  the  spring  on  tobacco  is  destined  to  supply  a  fresh  illus- 
tration of  the  dictum  stated  above,  that  in  the  arithmetic  uf  the  customs 
two  and  two  do  not  always  make  fum\  fur  tbat  there  is  a  prospect 
that  the  eulai^ged  dutj'  will  not  be  as  productive  as  the  less,  &  notable 
diminution  haviug  taken  place  in  coneumption.  It  seems  too  that,  to 
judge  from  the  police  reports,  attempts  to  smuggle  tobacco  are 
becoming  more  frequent,  audit  is  probable,  if  such  be  the  case,  that 
cmly  a  percentage  of  the  offendei*s  are  detected.  We  may  infer,  theni 
that  as  it  is  no  longer  possible,  without  seriously  disturbing  tha 
balance  of  industry  in  England,  to  revive  any  of  the  old  taxes  on  raw 
materials,  food,  or  productioru  ho  it  is  not  safe  to  enlarge  those  duties 
on  consumption  which  are  already  endured.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
there  is  only  one  other  source  of  taxation  which  is  available  for  the 
financier,  and  that  tliis  is  a  tax  on  property,  for  the  various  taxes  on 
contracts  are  Uke  thosL*  on  cnu^umption,  apparently  at  their  maximutu 
of  productiv^eness. 

When  the  income  tax  was  revived  by  Peel,  in  1S42,  the  impost  was 
justified  on  three  grounds — first,  it  was  necessary  to  meet  the  serious 
excess  of  expenditure  over  income;  secondly,  the  great  financial 
changes  which  Peel  made  in  the  tariff  necessitated  the  creation  of 
some  tax  which  should  serve  as  a  guarantee  against  still  greater 
indebtedness;  and  thirdly,  it  was  alleged  that  the  tax  would  bt;  tem- 
poraiy  and  should  last  only  during  the  time  that  the  experiment  uf  an 
altered  tariff  was  bchig  tried  and  watched.  The  first  two  uf  these 
reasons  very  speedily  ceased  to  be  urgent,  for  within  ten  years  of  Peel's 
tariff  reforms,  and,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  these  reforms,  the  revenue 
was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  expenditure.  But  the  pledge  that  the 
iucome  tax  should  be  repealed  has  never  been  kept ;  though,  before 
he  came  into  ofiice,  the  present  Prime  Jliuister  declared  that  he  would 
do  away  with  it,  and  in  his  address  to  the  public  prior  to  the  general 
election  of  1874  the  then  Prime  iliuister  annoxmced  that  the  abolition 
of  the  income  tax  furmed  part  of  the  plan  which  he  contemplated  in 
a  new  system  of  finance.  What  that  ntw  scheme  was  no  one  but 
ilr.  Gladstone  appears  to  know.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
statesman  must  Ikivc  contemplated  the  extension  of  the  probalts  and 
legacy  duties  to  real  estate  and  to  the  property  of  corporations:?,  and 
that  he  possibly  intended  to  boirow  from  American  finance  the  practice 
of  imposing  a  percentage  upon  the  value  of  such  property  as  does 
not  contribute  in  the  person  of  its  owner  to  any  of  the  charges  incuired 
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by  the  Government  wliicli  protects  it.  For  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
no  eystem  of  finance  in  England  can  effect  an  increase  of  the  revenue 
except  by  an  income  tax  or  a  property  tax,  or  by  both,  unless,  indeed, 
public  expenditure  is  to  be  greatly  reduced.  Nor,  if  such  a  reduction 
did  take  place,  would  it  be  equitable  that  the  revenue  should  be  raised 
from  consumption  and  taxes  on  contracts  only,  because,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  large  classes  of  people  might  escape  the  charges  of 
government,  while  they  benefit  by  its  operations. 

After  the  income  tax  seemed  likely  to  be  enduring,  but  in  the  earlier 
years  of  its  existence,  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  it  was  an 
equivalent  for  the  remission  of  taxes  on  expenditure,  and  that  it  was 
far  lighter  than  the  taxes  which  were  remitted.  But  such  a  line  of 
argument  could  not  have  been  valid,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  remitted  taxes  were  inevitable,  and  universal  in  their  incidence. 
and  that  the  income  tax  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  bo 
shifted  by  any  process  from  the  finst  payer  to  any  other  i^erson.  Now, 
the  possibility  of  shifting  the  income  tax  in  some  cases  and  not  in 
others  is  one  of  the  facts  which  make  the  incidence  of  the  present 
income  tax  unfair,  the  other  being  that  it  taxes  as  a  rule  property 
and  income  in  the  case  of  schedule  D,  and  taxes  income  as  a  rule  in 
all  the  other  schedules  but  the  last.  As  it  is  clear  that  no  futuix* 
financier  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  income  tax,  unless  he  sub- 
stitutes for  it  a  tax  on  property,  and  estimates  the  capital  value  of  tlie 
■power  from  which  a  precarious  income  is  derived,  it  is  important  to 
show  how  these  facts  vitiate  the  income  tax  in  its  present  form, 
suggest  if  they  do  not  justify  fraudulent  retiu-ns,  and  induce  an  irrita- 
tion at  the  impost  which  is  dangerous  to  its  efficiency  and  extension. 

There  is  always  a  large  class  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  sucli 
callings  as  allow  of  an  indefinite  extension  of  business,  provided  a 
connection  is  secured.  In  these  calHngs  custom  has  prescribed  a 
minimum  income.  If  the  outgoings  of  those  who  earn  the  minimum 
are  increased  by  a  tax,  the  tendency  is  to  throw  this  tax  on  thu.sc 
with  whom  such  persons  have  to  deal.  Apparently  the  competition 
of  other  pei*sons  would  tend  to  reduce  profits  or  wages,  but  custom 
regulates  prices  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  they  who  ply  a  calling, 
whether  it  be  retail  trade  or  a  profession,  the  receipts  of  which  may 
•'be  indefinitely  extended,  have  no  motive  to  lower  their  prices  l)eyond 
what  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  connection,  and,  as  is 
proved  by  the  costs  incurred  for  advertisements,  very  lilcely  do  not 
even  do  this.  There  is  every  opportunity,  then,  for  such  persons  tr> 
follow  the  practice  of  those  who  put  the  taxes  which  they  are  su])- 
posed  to  pay  out  of  profits  on  those  who  deal  with  them.  That  tliov 
do  so,  was  indirectly  admitted  by  those  London  shopkeepers  who.  in 
a  deputation  to  Mr.  Lowe,  complained  of  the  Civil  Service  Stores,  aiid 
alleged,  as  an  xirgument  against  the  existence  of  these  stores,  that  the 
retail  trader,  being  called  on  to  pay  income  tax,  was  unable  to  sell  his 
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goods  so  cheaply  as  the  storekeepers  could  who  were  exempted  from 
this  liability.  And  what  appUee  to  traders  will  equally  apply  to 
professional  persons  whose  connectiuu  can  be  indefinitely  extended. 
At  the  present  time  the  charg^es  exacted  by  the  custom  of  solicitors 
and  brokers  in  the  transaction  of  business  are  very  much  larger  than 
they  were  thirty  years  ago,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indirect  gains  which 
these  personages  are  reported  to  make  under  those  secret  agencies  on 
which  commission  is  obtained,  and  which  are,  of  course,  really  levied 
on  their  clients.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  the  sale  of 
land,  and  the  reinvestment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  Stock  Exchange 
securities,  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by  charges  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate»  amount  to  a  fall  year's  income  on  the  capital  sum,  or  seven  times 
the  amount  of  the  tax  levied  by  Government  on  the  purchasers  of 
land  or  securities.  But  the  prices  of  all  products,  with  three  excep- 
tions,— ^house  accommodation,  meat,  and  dairy  produce^ — have  talleu 
greatly,  and  will,  owing  to  causes  easily  visible  to  the  economist,  still 
continue  to  fall,  while  the  re^ison  why  the  three  above-named  products 
are  still  high-priced  is  to  be  found  in  causes  which  are  easily  demon- 
strable and  are  entirely  artificial. 

The  existing  income  tax  is  levied  on  property  and  income  in  the 
case  of  many  persons  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  terminable  incomes;  is 
levied  on  income  only  in  the  case  of  permanent  or  heritable  incomes. 
For  example^  a  clergyman  has  been  educated  lor  his  calling  at,  say, 
interest  and  compound  interest  included,  a  cost  of  £3,000,  His  friends 
or  relations,  using  the  power  wliich  the  law  allows  them,  have  pur- 
chased the  next  presentation  of  a  hving,  which  represents,  parsonage 
included,  an  income  of  £700  a  year,  for  £4,000  more.  Here,  then,  a 
sum  of  £7,000  has  been  expended  in  order  to  obtain  during  the  Ufe  of 
the  occupant  10  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  which  has  been  incurred  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  procure  his  income.  Now,  the  imposition  of  an 
income  tax  on  such  a  revenue  to  the  same  amount  as  that  levied  on 
a  hei-itable  or  permanent  estate  is  plainly  to  tax  property  as  well  as 
income  in  the  former  case.  Either  such  a  pei-son  should  be  taxed  on 
the  market  value  of  that  from  wliich  he  derives  his  income  (in  this 
case  £7,000,  at,  say^  4  per  cent.),  or  his  taxable  income  should  be 
reduced  by  all  the  amoimt  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  by  and 
invest  every  year  m  order  to  replace  the  outlay.  Let  us  suppose  that 
he  resolvci?  on  eftecting  an  insurance  which  will  recover  the  sum  which 
has  been  expended  on  him,  at  thirty  years  of  ago-  In  such  a  case  he 
would  have  to  pay  about  £170  a  year  in  order  to  make  such  an 
iiisurance,  and  in  equity  at  least  this  deduction  should  bo  allowed  on 
the  gross  sum  liable  to  duty.  Of  course,  the  8a^^ug8  of  no  person 
with  such  an  income  take  this  fonn.  But  if  he  be  the  father  of  two 
children  only,  he  will  recover  the  charges  of  his  own  and  bis  wife's 
bringing  up  in  the  education  of  his  children.  In  the  early  days  of 
Pitts  income  tax  this  principle  w^as  acknowledged,  a  deduction  being 
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made  on  the  gross  income  for  the  expenses  of  a  family.  But  the 
deduction  was  allowed  on  all  incomes,  not  on  precarious  and  tem- 
pera ly  incomes  only. 

To  say  that  such  principles  as  could  make  an  income  tax  equitable 
are  beyond  the  powei-s  of  financiei-s,  either  means  that  the  Cliancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  incompetent  to  distribute  taxation  on  equitable 
grounds,  and  therefore  should  be  supereeded  by  some  one  who  can,  or 
18  an  indirect  way  of  refusing  to  do  justice.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain 
that  those  who  really  pay  an  unfair,  and  in  some  cases  a  multiplied 
income  tax,  can  make  their  case  heard  in  the  Legislature.  The  House 
of  Commons  listens  to  no  unrepresented  interest,  and  the  charges 
ordinarily  attending  the  candidature  of  a  member  of  Parliament  leave 
the  represented  interests,  though  a  fragment  of  the  labour,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  wealth  of  the  country,  in  an  exceptionally  strong 
position,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 
Now,  an  equitable  revision  of  the  income  tax  would  bring  into  clear 
relief  the  great  advantage  of  a  property  tax,  which  should  embrace 
all  kinds  of  property,  and  which,  of  course,  should  treat  the  power  of 
earning  an  income  as  a  fonn  of  property,  the  capital  value  of  which 
should  be  estimated  as  property  so  long  as  it  is  productive,  but  as  pro- 
perty a  portion  of  the  productiveness  of  which  should  be  recognized 
as  a  sinking  fund,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  taxation.  It  may  bo 
observed  that,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  of  1()42,  nearly  all 
the  extraordinaiy  charges  of  government  were  derived  from  ])roporty 
taxes,  though  the  assessment  was  unequal,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
valuation  of  the  several  districts  had  been  unaltered  for  centuries. 

But  even  if  a  genuine  propei*ty  tax  were  levied,  and  the  probate 
and  legacy  duties  were  extended  to  real  estate,  with  the  provision 
that  an  equivalent  should  be  paid  from  the  revenue  of  corporations,  a 
graver  question,  certain  at  some  time  which  is  not  very  remote  to 
come  into  prominence,  remains.  It  is:  Does  an  equal  percenta.ii;e 
levied  on  all  kinds  of  property  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  for 
existence,  and  without  consideration  of  the  means  of  enjoyment  pos- 
sessed by  the  respective  contributors,  represent  an  equality  of  sacrifice  ? 
We  can  easily  conceive  some  such  reasoning  as  the  following: — **  The 
administration  (►f  public  affairs  is  earned  on  in  this  coinitry  by  curtain 
members  of  a  very  limited  claims,  the  territorial  and  mercantile  pluto- 
cracy. For  centuries  they  have  distributed  the  burden  of  taxation. 
At  first  much  of  this  was  borne  by  themselves,  for  the  ancient  revenue 
of  the  English  Crown  Avas  derived  from  considerable  taxes  on  la  Tided 
estate  and  on  accumulated  wealth.  In  a  moment  of  delirium,  when 
the  nation  was  relieved  from  the  presence  of  a  stern  military  rule  and 
a  vigorous  but  arbitrary  despotism,  these  astute  landowners  emanci- 
pated their  estates  at  \\\q  cost  of  the  general  public.  Ever  since  that 
time  they  have  remained  pretty  steadfast  to  this  tradition,  till  at  last 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  revenue  was  raised  from  consumption  and 
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from  personal  property.  They  have,  fupthennore,  used  their  opportu- 
nities in  Parliament  to  transfer  as  far  ay  possible  the  traditional  and 
legitimate  charges  on  land  to  the  mass  of  ocoupiere,  and  at  last  have 
assumed  so  invidious  a  position  that  it  has  heeu  fouad  ueeessary  aui  < 
^os^iMe  to  force  them  into  accepting  that  share  i>f  the  public  bnrdena^ 
which  they  pre\-iously  put  on  other  shoulders.  They  no  longer  enjoy 
the  functions  of  government,  its  prestige,  its  indirect  advantages,  its 
opportmiities  for  a  career,  without  contributing  ia  any  notable  degree 
to  its  expenses.  But,  on  grounds  of  justice  and  policy,  this  is  not  all 
that  they  can  properly  be  called  on  to  surrender,  Eqiial  rates  of 
payment  from  unequal  amounts  of  revenue  do  not  represent  au 
equality  of  sacrifice,  A  tax  of  5  per  cent*  on  ten  thousand  a  year  m 
not  the  same  burden  that  a  tax  of  5  pef  cent,  on  three  hundred  a  year' 
is,  even  though  the  source  of  income  in  each  case  be  equally  stable*^ 
The  recipient  of  the  former  income  woidd  not  have  to  curtail  a  single 
enjoyment,  rehnqmsh  a  single  pleasure,  abandon  a  single  legitimate j 
aim,  if  he  were  to  be  called  on  io  pay  five  times  the  percentage  of 
taxation  which  the  recipient  of  a  limited  income  is  bidden  to  contri- 
bute. Such  a  BVKtem  uf  taxation,  too,  will  make  the  ruling  classes 
cautious  in  committing  the  country  to  the  experiments  of  a  costly 
policy,  to  the  extension  of  empire,  to  the  extravagance  of  a  luxurious 
court,  tc»  the  increase  uf  a  vast  number  of  superfluous  dependents  on 
the  State.  It  will  force  them  to  adopt  reforms  in  tlic  conduct  of 
private  business,  and  to  curtail  the  enormous  charges  which  custom 
enables  cert«iin  professions  to  impose  on  thofc;e  who  are  forced  to  employ  j 
fiuperfluous  services.  And  lastly,  such  a  system  of  graduated  tiixa- 
tion  on  property  will  operate  as  a  wholesome  sumptuary  law.  Unlike 
(lie  sumptuary  laws  of  former  times,  which  attempted,  by  limiting  the  , 
expenditure  of  the  poor,  to  keep  them  constantly  in  a  degraded  condi- 
tion, such  a  system  would  lop  off  those  excrescences  on  society  which 
have  been  endured  as  yet,  but  which  are  seen  to  be  dangerous, 
donujralizing,  and  injurious.  The  superfluous  wealth  of  the  rich,  it 
may  bo  alleged,  is  expended  in  maintaining  a  number  of  petrous 
whose  gains  are  wholly  useless,  if  not  noxious,  to  society,  and  whose 
♦expenditure  renders  the  lot  of  useful  industry  harder  and  less  hi>peful. 
The  wisest  jui-ists  and  economists  have  alleged  that  the  distribution 
of  wealth  is  a  matter  of  human  institution  only.  It  is  much  more 
tme,  or  at  least  much  more  important,  that  the  distribution  of  public 
burdens  should  be  equitable.  Now,  there  is  no  equity  in  taxation 
unless  it  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  an  equaUty  of  sac ri Bee.  No 
<me  gains  more  benefit  from  government,  from  order,  from  the  steady 
growth  of  industry,  than  the  very  rich  do.  It  is  only  fair  that  they 
fihoidd  coji  society  for  the  ad%'antages  they  enjoy  by  the  very 

moderate  -  uf  that  the  re«iduo  of  which  will  be  amply  suili- 

cient  for  any  reasonable  pleasure  which  they  may  desire,  and  any 
harmless  enjoyment  which  they  may  wish  for.** 
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Mr.  Mill  repudiated  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  propopal  of  a* 
graduated  income  tax,  by  which  he  undei-stood,  not  merely  an  increase 
in  the  percentage  levied  on  property  as  the  amount  of  the  property 
increased,  but  a  proposal  that  realized  property  should  alone  be  made 
liable  to  a  property  tax.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  latter  sug- 
gestion would  be  unfair  and  inexpedient,  though  not  on  the  ground 
commonly  alleged,  that  it  would  tend  to  the  diminution  of  capital.  On 
the  contrary  it  would  increase  capital;  for  in  the  first  place  taxation 
which  docs  not  check  production  enforces  the  economy  of  capital,  and 
in  the  next  the  expenditure  of  Government  is  a  diversion  of  wealth  from 
one  object  to  another,  an  operation  which  may  be  disagreeable  to  the 
individual  who  suffers  it,  but  which  may  not  be  anything  but  an 
advantage  to  those  who  are  employed  from  the  fund,  or  even  to  the 
public.  For  example,  if  such  a  taxation  were  imposed  on  the  rich  as- 
would  extinguish  horse-racing,  and  the  sums  thus  derived  were  em- 
ployed in  productive  industry',  as,  for  example,  the  construction  of 
reproductive  public  works,  every  person  but  the  taxpayer  and  those 
who  live  by  horse-racing  would  be  benefited.  Mr.  Mill  saw  and 
argued  out  this  point,  though  not  quite  clearly.  But  it  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  this  great  statist,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  at  least, 
urged  the  propriety  of  a  form  of  taxation  which  is  not  only  graduated, 
but  directed  against  one  kind  of  property,  and  especially  that  property 
which  is  held  in  large  masses,  when  he  advised  that  the  "unearned 
increase"  of  landed  property  should  in  future  be  appropriated  by 
the  State.  That  he  would  have  advocated  such  a  form  of  taxation  in 
the  case  of  peasant  proprietors,  the  unearned  increase  in  the  value  of 
whose  property  is  developed  by  the  same  causes  as  increase  the  rent- 
roll  of  a  duke,  is  highly  improbable.  He  was  led  to  the  inferences 
which  he  arrived  at  from  seeing  the  very  imequal  and  artificial 
distribution  of  wealth  in  this  countiy,  especially  in  the  case  of  real 
estate. 

A  graduated  income  tax,  i.e.,  a  percentage  which  increases  with 
the  means  of  those  who  contribute  it,  was  the  expedient  by  which 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  ancient  Athens  were  met.  The  liturgies 
were  taxes  imposed  on  the  wealthy,  partly  to  satisfy  the  religious 
obligations  of  the  State,  partly  to  maintain  its  supremacy  at  sea.  There 
has  been  no  epoch  in  which  the  principles  of  political  justice  were 
debated  with  greater  acuteness  or  with  a  livelier  interest  than  in  the 
best  ages  of  the  Athenian  Republic.  Yet  not  only  were  these  charges 
not  thought  unfair,  but  the  wealthier  citizens  readily  undertc»ok  the 
burden,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  carrying  out  the  obligation  in  the 
fullest  and  most  thorough  manner.  So  when  the  Athenian  peoj)lc 
entered  into  the  last  struggle  for  their  political  independence,  they 
levied  a  property  tax  on  a  graduated  sjstem.  p]ven  in  our  own 
country,  when  Pitt  imposed  the  finst  income  tax  of  1798,  it  was 
graduated.     It  began  at  £60  a  year,  and  on  this  amount  was  at  th'j 
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TJite  of  a  (ine-bundred-and-twentieth  part  of  tlie  tax-payors  income, 
rising  by  slow  stages  to  10  per  ceut.  on  £200  a  year  and  upwarda. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  under  an  electoral  system  which  closes 
the  House  of  Commons  to  all  but  the  rich,  while  the  sacrifice  of  taxa- 
tion is  chiefly  borne  by  the  poorer  middle  classes  and  the  labourer, 
economical  government  is  not  to  bo  expected.  It  is  very  little  hard- 
8hip»  if  any,  to  those  who  constitute  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Lower  House  on  both  sides,  if  the  income  tax  be  greatly  increased. 
They  need  exercise  no  self-denial  if  the  income  tax  were  two  shillings  in 
the  pound.  It  is  because  tliis  deterrent  is  nut  sensibly  felt  by  the  House, 
that  estimates  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Government,  and  that  no 
criticism  of  their  details  is  successful.  In  the  last  century,  as  is  well 
known,  men  made  fortunes  and  founded  families  on  the  plunder  of  the 
public-  It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  debts  of  ihe  most  penurious 
monarch  who  has  sat  on  the  English  throne  since  the  Hanoverian 
settlement  was  eEFected.  those  of  George  III.,  were  contracted  through 
bribes  bestowed  on  membei^  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  it  paid  them,  was  engaged  in  supplying  the  means  for 
the  corruption  of  its  own  members.  But  for  more  than  a  generation 
the  career  of  a  pubhc  man  has  been  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  to  him. 
The  last  groat  scandal  by  which  both  Houses  were  compromised  was 
the  Siile  of  votes  in  consideration  of  enormous  compensation  for  land 
taken  by  railways.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  i»f  iho  capital 
stock  of  the  old  railways  was  created  by  these  exceptional  compen- 
sations. But  Parliament  itself  put  a  stop  to  this  kind  of  curruption, 
not  indeed  too  soon,  for  we  owe  the  fact  that  railway  travelling  is 
more  costly  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  to  a  practice  which 
was  nothing  better  tlian  parliamentary  bribery.  Nor  is  there  reason 
to  believe  that  the  growing,  perhaps  mmeceasaiy  expense,  of  the  public 
eervice,  is  due  to  any  self-seeking  on  the  part  of  those  who  vote  the 
public  money.  In  these  days  no  one  is  likely  to  make  a  fortune  out  of 
any  public  employment  whatever.  The  commonplaces  of  popular 
orators  who  declaim  about  the  vast  direct  and  indirect  representation 
of  tlie  services  in  the  House  of  Commons  are,  as  regards  the  motives 
which  affect  the  House,  calumnies,  though  not  intentional  calumnies. 
That  Governments  will  spend  public  money  in  order  to  get  the  reputa- 
tion of  liberality,  or  vigour,  or  patriutism  is  probable  enough,  and  is 
sometimes  admitted  l»y  them.  But  the  fact  that  they  can  do  so  is 
entirely  the  result  of  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  representation  of 
the  English  people  in  Parliament  is  of  such  a  chamcter  that  no  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  the  pinch  of  taxation  to  make  itself  felt.  As  Parlia- 
ment suffers  nothing  serious  by  its  own  extravagance,  it  cannot 
comprehend  how  it  is  that  other  people  do  suffer.  As  those  who  do 
suffer  most  are  a  dimhiishing  fraction  in  the  mass  of  electoral  forces, 
the  difficulty  of  miderstanding  the  sacrifices  which  increased  expendi- 
ture puts   on  them  is  increased  by  the  gi'owing   impotence  of  their 
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resentment.  There  is  an  association  which  has  for  its  object  the 
repeal  of  the  income  tax.  It  receives,  we  may  concUide,  very  httle 
support,  for  it  is  plain  that  the  revenue  of  the  country  must  be  supple- 
mented under  our  existing  liabihties ;  that  it  cannot  be  increased  out 
of  consumption ;  that  direct  taxes  are  the  only  altenaative  ;  and  that 
Parhament,  being  very  unwilling  to  tax  property,  will  tax  income. 

There  are  two  facts,  however,  the  incidence  of  which  is  beginning 
to  be  seen,  which  ^vill  render  a  revision  of  expenditure  necessary,  and 
will  probably  force  on  a  reconstiniction  of  British  finance.  These  arc, 
first,  the  unquestionable  exaltation  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  the  con- 
sequent depression  of  general  prices.  The  other  is  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  revenue,  and  the  indirect  charges  imposed  on  the  English 
people  for  the  maintenance  of  English  supremacy  in  India.  If,  as  the 
best  informed  people  tell  us,  there  is  no  perceptible  rise  in  the  price  of 
commodities  in  those  countries  where  silver  is  the  legal  currency,  tlie 
difference  between  the  value  of  silver  as  measured  by  gold,  now  and 
ten  years  ago,  gives  a  fair  index  in  the  rise  of  the  price  of  the  latter 
metal.  If,  as  is  argued  with  much  show  of  reason,  the  annual  product 
of  the  gold  mines  is  not  in  excess  of  what  is  annually  needed  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  gold  currencies,  and  is  quite  insufficient  to  supply  the 
demand  for  the  new  gold  currencies,  we  must  infer  that  the  value  of 
gold  will  continue  to  rise,  unless  we  asseiii  the  paradox  that  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  is  unaffected  by  the  demands  of  a  currency. 
Nor  is  the  fact  that  the  first  great  displacement  of  the  existing  stocks 
of  gold,  consequent  on  the  payment  of  the  French  indemnity  after 
1871,  was  followed  by  an  enormous  inflation  of  prices  in  Gennany  any 
difficulty.  If  a  nation  gets  money  without  earning  it  by  fair  Ijiboni-. 
it  gets  the  box  of  Pandora.  The  great  spoil  of  Gaul  in  tlie  first 
century  before  our  era,  accumulated  by  Julius  Ca3sar,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  financial  ruin  of  Rome.  The  spoliation  of  the  native 
races  in  the  New  World,  the  extortion  of  metalHc  wealth  by  conciuent, 
and  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  the  aborigines  in  the  Spanish  mines, 
as  much  caused  the  downfall  of  Spain  as  the  war  which  it  waged  in 
the  Low  Countries  did.  AVealth  which  is  not  gotten  by  industry  is 
worse  than  fairy  gold. 

It  is  idle  to  assign  the  present  depression  of  prices  to  one  cause,  and  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the 
causes  which  have  brought  it  about.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliat 
the  increasing  dearness  of  gold  has  contributed  to  the  result,  and,  if  it 
lias  contributed,  that  it  will  not  be  the  least  permanent  of  these  causes. 
If  it  be  operative  we  shall  find  that  a  great  depreciation  will  take 
place  in  the  value  of  what  econoniists  call  fixed  capital,  and  thereby  a 
diminution  of  the  i)rofit  which  industry  derives  from  this  kind  of  active 
wealth.  AVe  shall  see  a  decUnc  in  rents  which  is  not  to  be  nieasuri'd 
merely  by  the  general  average  of  depreciation,  for  it  is  a  law  of  wages, 
that  they  increase  slowly  when  prices  are  rising,  and  decrease  slowly 
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when  prices  are  falling — a  law  which  the  history  of  labour-prices  in  the 
fifteenth  centniy,  when  prices  were  falling,  and  the  Bame  kind  of 
records  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  prices  rose  rapidly,  proves  to 
demonstration.  But  on  the  other  hand,  creditors,  both  public  and 
private,  are  proportionately  better  off,  customarj"  payments  partake 
of  the  intrinsic  rise  in  value,  and  unless  a  large  reduction  be  made  in 
that  kind  of  expenditure  which  Governments  voluntarily  assume,  the 
charges  of  government  become  progresj«ively  more  onerous*  If,  for 
example,  the  price  of  commodities  pix)cnred  by  industry  has  diniiuished 
by  10  per  cent.,  and  a  greater  depreciation,  as  would  certainly  be  the 
casen,  has  been  induced  on  fixed  capital  and  land,  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment, the  amount  collected  remaining  the  same*  is  increased  by  all  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation,  while  the  burden  or  sacrifice  of  taxation 
is  rendered  more  severe  by  the  fact  that  the  means  from  which  it  may 
be  met  ai'e  narrowed.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  enormous 
indebtedness  of  foreign  countries  to  England  assistp  in  making  the 
decline  of  prices  more  sensible  here  than  elsewhere,  as  it  also  enables 
England  to  choose  the  form  in  which  the  foreign  debtor  may  be  made 
to  pay  liis  obligations.  But  of  all  kinds  of  expenditure  that  of  the 
customary  charges  of  government  is  the  most  incapable  of  reduction. 
If  it  be  hard  to  check  the  impulse  towards  greater  outlay,  it  is  still 
harder  to  induce  economies  on  outlay  already  become  habitual,  for 
though  the  services  may  be  checked  in  their  demand  for  increased 
votes,  there  are  powerful  influences  which  they  can  bring  to  bear  on 
a  Government  which  seems  disposed  to  be  thiifty,  and  to  make  its 
thrift  bear  the  form  of  retrenchment.  Opposition  to  a  vote  of  money 
is  rarely  successful  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  perhaps  some 
check  would  be  imposed  on  grants  if  the  particulars  of  supply  were 
submitted  to  a  committee  of  both  Houses,  or  at  least  of  the  Connnons, 
which  should  be  independent  of  the  Government  for  the  time  being/' 
and  which  should  report  on  the  necessities  of  the  department  for 
which  supply  is  demanded,  and  on  the  effect  of  the  tax  by  which  it  is 
purposed  that  the  need  should  be  satisfied. 

Still  more  serious,  however,  is  the  Indian  «|uestion.  It  is  probable 
that",  excluding  the  charges  of  the  public  debt,  and  those  of  the  civil 
service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  fully  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  services 
18  incurred  in  maintaining  the  road  to  India,  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
policy  which  shall  demonfitrate  our  determination  to  keep  India,  and 
in  creating  means  from  which  the  necessary  English  contingent  of 
those  forces  which  arc  to  be  employed  in  order  to  maintain  British 
ascendency  in  India  will  be  forthcoming.  Since  the  Formation  of  the 
great  European  armies  we  have  been  clearly  rendered  unable  to  exer- 
cise that  influence  over  European  polities  and  the  b<ilance  of  power 
which  we  did  exercise  from  the  accession  of  William  III.  to  the  Rattle 
of  Waterloo.  We  have  seen  treaty  after  treaty,  the  observance  of 
which  we  have  guaranteed,  violated  without  effectual  remonstrance. 
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We  have  even  accepted  a  principle,  which  is  more  ingenious  than 
creditable,  that  the  breach  of  a  treaty  does  not  create  an  obligation 
that  the  treaty  should  be  maintained  by  force  of  aims,  unless  all  those 
who  are  under  the  obhgation  agi-ee  to  act  in  concert.  It  is  manifest 
that  such  a  rule  reduces  a  treaty  to  the  level  of  a  merely  temporary 
arrangement,  which  will  be  set  aside  when  any  one  of  the  consenting 
parties  thinks  it  convenient  to  withdraw  from  the  agreement,  or  to 
repudiate  it  in  his  own  interest.  AVe  are  quite  aware  that  the  colonics 
are,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  a  weakness  rather  than  a  strength  to 
England,  and  by  giving  them  the  fullest  powers  of  self-governnient, 
by  allowing  them  to  enact  what  revenue  laws  they  may  please,  how- 
ever hurtful  such  laws  may  seem  to  our  manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  by  constantly  informing  them  that  the  tie  between  them  and  the 
home  country  is  one  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  keep  or  sever,  we 
have  instracted  them  indirectly  but  effectively  that  they  must  stand  on 
their  own  defence.  But  we  spare  nothing  which  may  keep  up  our 
communications  with  India.  There  was  a  time  when  the  occupation 
of  Gibraltar  w^as  considered  useful  as  a  means  for  maintaining  the 
place  of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  It  is  now  of  no  value 
for  such  an  object,  but  is  merely  the  first  of  a  chain  of  forts  which  is 
intended  to  guarantee  the  road  to  India.  Our  whole  Eastern  policy 
is  parcel  of  the  same  purpose.  The  dislike  felt  towards  the  Russian 
Government  by  persons  who  have  veiy  considerable  influence  in  Eng- 
lish politics  is  due  to  a  great  variety  of  causes  which  it  is  often  incon- 
venient to  avow  publicly,  and  which  it  would  sometimes  be  hardly 
decent  to  avow.  But  the  ordinary  ground  on  which  this  dislike  is 
justified  is  the  menace  which  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  East  is  to 
English  supremacy  in  India.  Whether  the  manner  in  which  resistance 
to  the  reputed  designs  of  Russia  has  been  made  is  or  is  not  the  best 
that  could  have  been  made  in  view  of  this  contemplated  peril  is  a 
question  which  dispassionate  persons  would  find  veiy  little  difficulty 
in  answering. 

To  judge  from  the  conduct  of  Parliament,  however,  nothing  would 
seem  to  be  less  interesting  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  true  that 
very  few  members  of  either  House  know  anything,  and  could  know  any- 
thing, of  India.  But  very  few  members  of  the  House  do  know,  or  could 
know,  anything  of  politics.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  made  up  of  successful  tradesmen,  of  ambitious  lawyers,  of  country 
gentlemen,  of  elder  sons  and  younger  sons,  who  have  neither  know- 
ledge nor  interest  in  any  higher  politics  than  those  of  a  vestry,  or  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  (>r  a  county  board,  or  the  prospects  of  pro- 
fessional adyancement.  They  can  be  got  together  to  vote  on  subjects 
of  greater  or  less  domestic  importance.  But  on  the  question  of  the 
greatest  importance — that  with  which  the  whole  foreign  policy  and 
most  of  the  finance  of  the  country  is  concerned — they  know  nothing', 
and  will  hear  nothing.     Rash  experiments  are  made  with  the  Indian 
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Civil  Service,  aud  the  subject  is  treated  as  a  tiiviiil  detail.  The 
revenue  of  ludia  is  to  those  who  have  studied  it  a  problem  of  the 
greatest  difficultj,  for  it  is  said  to  be  so  oppressive  in  its  incidence 
as  to  cheek  the  progress  of  the  country,  to  be  derived  from  sources 
so  questionable  as  to  shock  the  commonest  prioeiples  of  justice,  to 
be  inadequate  for  the  wants  of  government^  and  to  be  withal  pre- 
carious. But  it  is  verr  difficult  to  get  a  House  together  for  an  Indian 
debate.  Since  India  has  been  annexed  to  England,  or,  as  some  prefer 
to  put  it;  8ince  England  has  heen  annexed  to  India,  far  less  interest 
is  felt  in  Parliament  towards  the  greatest  and  incomparably  the 
costliest  of  the  possessions  of  Eogland  than  was  felt  in  the  days 
of  the  Company,  when  England  did  not  spend  a  penny  on  the  Penin- 
sula, but  employed  all  her  mihtary  resources  for  Continental  compli- 
cations. 

To  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people,  to  all  indeed  but  the 
holders  of  Indian  stock,  to  those  in  receipt  of  Indian  pensions,  and  to 
those  who  have  a  special  interest  in  the  coimtrj^  because  their  rela- 
tions have  temporarily  settled  in  the  country  as  planters  and  traders, 
the  possesf^ion  uf  India  represents  no  advantage  whatever.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  if  we  did  not  possess  the  ooimtry  our  trade 
with  it  would  seriously  sufler.  We  do  not,  as  the  Company  did,  limit 
the  benefits  of  our  trade  to  the  English  people,  and  to  a  privileged 
corporation.  We  do  not  control  the  finance  of  India  in  the  interests 
of  British  trade,  for  the  cotton-spinners  have  expostulated  with  some 
warmth  on  the  imposition  of  customs  duties  on  cotton  goods  which 
ai*e  not  counterpoised  by  a  domestic  excise.  But  it  is  certain  that  if 
we  did  not  possess  India,  and  therefore  were  free  from  our  present 
liabilities  on  behalf  of  the  road  to  India,  we  might  undertake  to  make 
good  all  losses  which  would  ensue  from  the  severance,  and  eftect  a 
vast  reduction  in  the  public  expeuditure  by  the  bargain.  No  count n' 
ever  yet  administered  the  affairs  of  a  dependency  on  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  EngUsh  in  the  government  of  India*  We  derive  no  direct 
profit  from  our  holding,  but  incur  a  vast  annual  expense,  in  return  for 
which  the  Britibh  taxpayer  obtains  no  countervailing  adv^antage 
whatever. 

But  this  countiy,  so  costly  to  the  English  people  at  present,  is,  we 
are  told  on  the  best  authority,  unable  to  provide  the  means  for  the 
extraordinary  charges  of  a  war,  entered  upon  either  for  the  creation  of 
a  scientific  tVontier,  whatever  that  may  mean,  or  in  order  to  demon- 
strate, as  some  say,  that  the  central  Government  of  India  cannot  with 
safety  submit  to  sulkn  or  suspicious  behaviour  on  the  part  of  native 
princes,  though  they  be  politically  independent,  or  as  others  allege,  in 
order  to  occupy  ground  which  may  be  a  centnry  hence  conterminous 
with  the  Russian  frontier.  Not  the  least  capable  of  our  military 
authorities  tell  us  that  our  present  frontier  is  the  best  for  all  con- 
tingencies, and  it  is  probably  safe,  when  military  authorities  differ  as 
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to  the  value  of  a  frontier,  some  saying  that  the  present  is  the  best, 
some  that  the  hne  must  be  advanced,  to  conclude  with  those  who 
deprecate  any  change.  But  there  is  an  ominous  agreement  as  to  the 
inability  of  India  to  pay  the  charges  which  will  be  incurred  by  this 
change  of  front,  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  say  that  she  should  not 
if  she  could.  If  such  a  view  is  correct,  the  creation  of  the  Indian 
Empire  will  have  landed  us  at  last  in  a  situation  which  lias  never  been 
recognized  and  accepted  as  yet,  that  the  English  people  will  be  taxed 
in  order  to  serve  pui-poses  which  are  solely  connected  with  the  Indian 
policy  of  the  Indian  Government — that  is,  we  shall  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  put  in  the  position  against  which  a  century  ago  our  own  American 
colonies  were  in  arms.  If  this  does  come  to  pass,  India  will  be  soon 
as  odious  to  the  English  people  as  Hanover  was  a  century  ago ;  and 
the  English  people  will  have  it  in  their  power,  as  they  had  not  a 
century  ago,  to  make  the  effect  of  their  resentment  felt.  The  charges 
at  present  incuiTed  by  the  English  people  on  behalf  of  the  Indian 
Empire  are  masked,  and  can  be  explained  away  or  accounted  for  on 
grounds  which  as  yet  satisfy  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  will  be  far 
more  difficult  to  perform  this  operation  if  England  is  called  upon,  for 
imperial  purposes,  to  pay  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  Indian  Government. 

Stripped  of  fictions  which  it  will  be  probably  expedient  at  an  early 
date  to  disavow,  since  fine  phrases,  when  they  are  dissected,  only 
irritate  existing  discontent,  the  justification  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  India  is  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that,  by  a  process  closely 
resembling  that  by  which  the  Roman  republic  extended  its  arms 
beyond  Italy,  though  with  far  less  wisdom  in  detail,  we  have  gradually 
occupied  the  Indian  peninsula;  and,  far  less  thoroughly  than  Rome  did. 
have  made  the  princes  of  the  country,  to  whom  we  permit  a  nominal 
independence,  understand  that  we  permit  no  hostile  policy  on  their 
part.  In  return,  we  guarantee  them  the  possession  of  their  dominions, 
and  though  we  debar  them  from  making  war  on  each  other,  we  do 
not  prohibit  them  from  getting  the  means  together  by  which  they  can 
hereafter  make  war  against  us,  or  from  crippUng  Indian  finance  by 
affording  a  retreat  to  those  who  intercept  most  of  the  profit  which  conies 
from  the  industry  which  we  protect,  but  who  do  not  contribute  to  the 
revenue  which  protects  the  industry  ;  for  it  is  well  luiderstood  that 
the  wealthiest  natives,  usurers  and  tradei>j,  seek  an  asylum  from 
taxation  at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes.  And  next,  having- 
destroyed  the  native  governments,  or  having  left  them  without  aims, 
the  guides  of  a  civiUzed  government ;  or  risks,  the  checks  on  un- 
civilized governments,  we  are  bound  to  carry  out  the  duty  which  has 
grown  or  stolen  upon  us.  Now,  no  heavier  scourge  can  be  inflicted  on 
a  people  than  the  bestowal  of  power  on  a  ruler  who  need  obey  nothing 
but  his  own  instincts,  and  has  hitherto  had  the  field  over  which  he  can 
obey  his  instincts  narrowed.  To  remove  British  rule  from  India  would 
be  to   introduce  anarchy,  to  not  only  fail  in  a  great  and  beneficent 
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experiment,  but  to  commit  a  great  national  crime.  It  is  to  do  what 
Rome  did  wiien  she  was  exhausted — to  hand  mankind  over  to 
barbarism. 

That  such  opinions  as  to  pubUc  duties  prevail  among  men  who 
understand  pubUc  duties  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  moment.  That  they 
do  not  prevail  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  apparently  proved  by  the 
all  but  universal  refusal  to  debate  Indian  affairs,  or  to  interpret  their 
urgency.  That  they  will  prevail  among  the  masses  of  the  electors 
who  have  latterly  been  taught  or  bribed  to  stifle  public  debate  by 
violence  and  noise,  may  be  doubted.  It  is  at  present  hardly  possible 
to  address  a  public  meeting  on  pubUc  questions  without  the  risk  of 
successful  interruption  from  mercenary  and  drilled  clamour.  Men, 
otherwise  respectable,  brag  of  the  ruffians  they  have  in  their  pay. 
The  Clodius  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  ililo  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
have  each  his  gang,  hired  from  the  residuum.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the 
pinch  should  come,  and  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  hitherto  acquiesced 
in  the  device  by  which  the  taxes  laid  on  industry-  have  been  spent  on 
an  imperial  policy  in  the  East  are  opened,  there  is  no  Uttle  risk  that 
the  principles  of  public  duty  hitherto  successfully  advocated  by  the 
few  will  be  repudiated  by  the  many,  and  even  by  those  who  debauch 
and  cajole  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  British  finance  depends  for  its  success  on  two 
conditions,  **  that  the  mass  of  mankind  make  fools  of  themselves,  and 
the  majority  of  the  British  nation  make  sots  of  themselves."  We  owe 
the  fact  that  we  can  make  money  to  the  folly  by  w^hich  other  nations 
allow,  under  the  mask  of  a  false  patriotism,  special  interests  to  tax 
them  by  protective  tariffs ;  we  owe  the  fact  that  the  income  is  copious 
fur  the  ordinarj'  charges  of  government  to  the  intemperate  habits  of 
the  people.  But  if  other  nations  adopt  free  trade,  and  the  English 
people  becomes  temperate,  and  if  thereupon,  having  become  sober,  it 
becomes  critical,  the  budget  of  the  future  must  be  a  new  departure 
in  English  finance. 

James  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 
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THE  object  of  these  papers  is  to  give  the  reader  who  has  not  made 
a  special  study  of  Egyptology  some  idea  of  its  general  results 
ill  reference  both  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  to  the  races  with 
which  they  came  in  contact.  The  subjects  are  the  characteristic's  of 
the  main  periods  of  Egyptian  history,  the  religion  and  civilization  of  the 
people,  and  the  beaiing  of  their  records  on  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Phoenician  histoiy.  The  vast  body  of  information  by  which  we  may 
now  carry  up  the  annals  of  the  civihzed  world  for  at  least  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  time  of  Herodotus  is  for  the  most  part  scattered 
in  works  both  learned  and  costly  of  which  no  short  summary  has  yet 
been  produced.*  It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  do  my  work  merely  as 
un  interpreter,  in  order  that  the  great  value  of  materials  almost  un- 
known to  the  generality  may  be  understood,  and  perhaps  some  n(;w 
students  added  to  a  body  which,  in  England  at  least,  is  now  decreasing. 
In  a  short  series  of  papers  many  details  must  be  omitted,  but  tlieio 
will  be  space  enough  to  show  that  the  study  of  Egyptology  touches 
and  illustrates  in  tiu-n  many  of  the  great  problems  of  the  story  of 
ancient  civilization. 

No  country  has  more  markedly  influenced  its  inhabitants  than 
Egypt.  It  is  a  table-land  of  rock,  through  which  the  Nile  has  cut  a 
passiige.  which  by  its  annual  overflow  it  has  gradually  fertilized.  The 
valley  thus  formed  is  but  a  few  miles  broad  until  it  widens  out  into 
the  triangular  plain  of  the  Delta.  Small  as  is  the  deposit  of  soil — not 
more  than  four  and  a-half  inches  in  a  century  for  the  last  three 
thousand  years — it  requires  no  manuring  to  produce  an  annual  en)]>, 
nor  need  it  ever  be  left  fallow,  and  the  use  of  artificial  irrigation  adds 

♦  In  the  "  Records  of  the  Past,"  the  student  unacquainted  with  the  original  E^'vptii.u, 
Assyrian,  and  other  Eastern  texts,  wiU  find  translations  of  the  most  important  of  thttie 
documents.  Yet  the  necessary  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  docuTiieuts  is  wanting, 
and  the  critical  appanitus  is  far  too  scanty. 
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a  second  and  third  crop.  In  no  country  is  life  easier  or  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  from  the  land  more  rapid.  The  oldest  Egyptians  were  agri- 
oultnriste,  who,  having  gained  all  they  required,  felt  the  natural  desire 
of  a  settled  people  to  leave  sonie  rc'cord  of  their  HveB  for  later  times. 
The  conditions  were  wonderfully  favourable.  The  raixiless  climate 
preserves  fur  ages  what  elsewhere  perishes  in  a  year.  The  sides  of 
the  valley  afford  quarries  of  limestone  and  sands  tone,  easily  worked 
and  lying  close  to  the  great  water-way  for  transport,  and  at  the  Fii-st 
Cataract  the  Nile  is  obstructed  by  rocks  of  the  fine  red  granite  which 
the  ancients  called  Syenite.  At  a  very  remote  agu  the  art  of  making 
paper  from  the  papyrus  reed,  then  abundant,  was  discovered,  and  black 
and  red  ink  was  manufactured.  All  these  materials  were  in  fall  use  as 
early  as  tht.*  time  of  the  king  wlio  built  the  Great  PyratniJ,  in  the 
earhest  period  of  Egyptian  monumental  bistorj% 

But  %vlio  wure  the  Egyptians?  in  other  words,  what  is  their  place 
among  the  races  of  man  ]  Their  neighbours  were  the  yellow  Shemite 
Syrians^  the  fair  Libyans,  and  the  Negroes.  In  the  interesting 
pictures  of  the  four  races  of  man  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (B.C.  cir, 
13o(* — UUO)  t!ie  Egyptians  portray  these  three  races  and  themselves 
**  mankind  "  as  a  fourth.  Like  all  such  subjects  in  ancient  Egyptian 
art,  these  are  eminently  characteristic,  and  the  most  elementary  ethno- 
logist will  iustantly  recognize  the  four  distinct  types,  three  of  which 
are  markedly  different  from  the  Egyptian.  Is  the  Egj^ptian  a  distinct 
race,  or  can  it  be  directly  traced  to  a  fusion  of  two  or  more  of  the 
other  three  types  ?  The  modern  Egyptian  helps  us  towards  a  solution 
of  this  problem.  If  we  knew  nothing  of  his  descent  we  should  say 
that  lie  was  an  Arab  with  a  tincture  of  another  race,  so  markedly  has 
the  westward  flow  of  Arab  immigration  made  the  Arab  type  to  pre- 
domit^ite  among  the  people.  But  this  is  a  superficial  view.  Looking 
more  carefully,  we  see  usually  in  the  Copts,  who  have  intermarried 
among  themselves  for  the  last  twelve  centuries,  and  occasioiially  in 
the  lluslim  Egyptians,  a  type  which,  however  modified  since  anti- 
qait3%  forcibly  recalls  the  old  pictures.  Here  the  Shemite  traits  are 
slighter,  and  we  eume  tu  the  conclusion  that  their  race  merely  con- 
tributed an  element,  and  perhaps  not  the  most  impoj-tant,  to  the  old 
Egyptian  type.  Another  element,  perhaps  the  only  other,  seems  to 
be  Xigritian.  The  weak  calf  of  the  leg  and  the  flat  foot  are  markedly 
indicative  of  Xigritian  influence*  and  so  is  the  thickness  of  the  nose, 
and  the  fulness  of  the  lips.  Other  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  Shemite  and  Xigritian  elements  in  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
It  will  be  seen  that  their  language  and  their  religion  may  be  traced  to 
two  sources  which  exist  together,  mixed  but  not  fu8ed,like  oil  and  water, 
OtiQ.  of  these  elemeuts  in  language  probably,  in  religion  certainly,  is  Xigri- 
tian, the  other  m  language  is  certainly  Shemite,  and  in  religion  probably 
the  same.     Of  any  other  element  there  seems  to  be  as  yet  no  proof. 

Ancient  Egyptian  liistory  does  not  help  us  to  discover  the  origin  of 
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the  race.  It  dawns  with  the  reign  of  Menes  the  first  mortal  king. 
Nothing  is  said  of  any  previous  movement  of  population.  The  pre- 
historic age,  the  time  before  Menes,  called  the  reign  of  the  gods,  was 
evidently  mythical,  as  it  was  reckoned  by  astronomical  cycles,  and  the 
gods  were  aiTanged  in  it  according  to  their  importance,  the  rule  of  the 
great  gods  coming  first,  and  very  inferior  mythological  personages 
reigning  towards  the  close.  Between  Menes  and  the  earliest  dated 
monuments,  was  an  interval  of  probably  not  above  seven  or  eight  cen- 
turies, which  may  be  called  traditional,  and  of  which  legends  were 
related.  Yet  at  the  head  of  this  age  stands  the  undoubtedly  historical 
figure  of  Menes  ruUng  at  an  Egyptian  town  over  all  Egypt. 

The  vestiges  of  a  prehistoric  period  are  thought  to  remain  in  the 
stone  implements  found  in  Egypt.  Here,  it  is  argued,  as  elsewhere, 
there  was  a  prehistoric  stone  age.  This  may  well  have  been,  but 
two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind :  that  the  paintings  show  the  use 
of  stone  arrow-heads  far  down  in  the  historic  age,  and  also  that  the 
stone  implements  discovered  may  have  been  in  some  cases  the  work 
of  a  neighbouring  savage  race.  For  the  present  we  want  evidence 
of  a  true  prehistoric  stone  age  in  Egypt.  This  subject  has  been  neg- 
lected by  explorers,  who  are  probably  diverted  from  it  by  the  w^ealth 
of  historical  documents  that  reward  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

History,  then,  but  not  pure  history,  begins  with  Menes,  the  first 
king  of  the  first  of  those  thirty  dynasties  under  which  the  Egyptian 
historian  ]\Ianetho  arranged  the  kings  of  Egypt.  The  first  historical 
event  is  the  founding  of  the  oldest  capital,  Memphis,  *'  the  good 
station,"  to  w^iich  the  seat  of  government  was  probably  removed  by 
Menes.  He  came  from  the  still  older  town  of  Thinis  or  This,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  close  to  the  more  famous  sacred  city  of  Abydos.  Memphis 
is  a  little  to  the  south  of  Cairo,  and  not  fur  south  of  the  point  of  the 
Delta.  The  site  was  therefore  Avell  chosen  as  a  central  point  from 
which  the  whole  countiy  could  be  governed,  while  the  valley  of 
Upper  Egypt  was  protected  by  it,  and  afforded  a  safe  retreat  in  case 
of  disaster.  Here  at  Memphis,  great  and  powerful  seven  or  eight 
centuries  later,  the  history  of  its  foundation  surely  must  have  been 
well  known,  and  this,  combined  with  the  consistent  character  of  all 
which  is  told  by  the  agreement  of  historians  as  to  Menes,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  his  historical  character. 

Passing  at  once  from  a  time  as  to  which  we  have  no  cerfain  contempo- 
rary records,  we  are  arrested  by  the  earliest  known  monuments,  the  Pyra- 
mids of  El-Geezeh  and  the  lesser  tombs  around,  and  suddenly  find  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  Egyptian  life  of  mure  than  four  thousand  years 
ago,  recorded  by  architecture,  sculpture,  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 

It  is  not  any  longer  necessary  to  prove  that  hieroglyphics  can  Le 
read,  but  it  may  be  well  here  to  mention  tlif  method  by  which  this  is 
done.  The  ancient  language  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  modern  or 
Coptic,  which  was  written  with  the  Greek  alphabet  and  some  additional 
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letters  to  express  sounds  wanting  to  Greek.  The  ancient  cbaraeters 
are  either  phonetic  (syllabic  or  alphabetic)  or  ideoj^raphic.  Any  word 
maybe  written  phonetically  or  by  ideograph  (svinbol),  or  in  both  ways- 
cumbined,  tl»e  ideograph  then  determining  the  sense  of  the  word,  as 
vre  -write  ^'  fifty  pounds,  £50;  *  Those  words  whieli  we  do  not  find  in 
Coptic  are  inteqiretcd  either  by  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  ideographs 
used  to  determine  their  sense,  as  when  the  figure  of  an  animal 
follows  its  name,  or  by  induction.  The  way  to  learn  hierogh'^ihics 
is  to  begin  with  Coptic,  in  which  the  oceurrvnee  of  Greek  words 
aids  the  student's  progress,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  notion  of  the 
genius  of  the  language  and  a  cojna  verf*orttm^  before  entering  on 
the  harder  enterprise  of  studying  its  older  phase  in  the  ancient 
character*  After  no  long  time  the  learner  will  be  convinced  that 
the  general  sense  of  all  but  the  rehgious  docu^ments  can  be 
ascertained  as  readily  as  that  of  any  similar  Greek  or  Roman 
record.  Philologically  the  most  interesting  phenomena  are  the  mono- 
syllabic (Nigritiaii)  character  of  the  roots,  and  the  Semitic  character 
of  the  pronouns  whetLer  isolated  or  affixed,  the  latter  includuig  the 
verbal  forms.  The  roots  lack  the  rhythmic  vowelling  of  early  (true) 
Semitic,  and  resemble  its  worn-away  (Syriac)  phase. 

The  religion  of  every  nation  is  the  key-note  of  its  history.  That 
of  ancient  Egypt  is  therefore  the  first  subject  as  to  which  we  must 
question  the  monuments.  Here  it  may  be  well  to  dismiss  the  ideiv 
that  the  Egyptian  rehgion  continued  to  grow  and  went  through  changes 
during  the  historical  [jeriod  before  it  felt  tbe  influence  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy. With  the  exception  of  a  single  permanent  chmige,  due  apparently 
to  foreign  influence,  it  varied  as  Uttle  as  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written.  It  had  of  course  its  changing  fashions,  but  tJie  main  doctrines, 
the  objects  of  worship,  and  the  rites,  continued  the  same  during  this 
Tast  period  of  far  above  twenty  centuries.  Our  chief  diflicnlty  in  deal- 
ing with  it  is  that  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  grasp  the  real  sense  of  the 
terms  used.  This  is  owing  to  three  causes.  ^Vhen  the  Egyptians 
became  Chiistians  they  eliminated  most  rehgious  terms  from  their 
vocabulaiy  as  idolatrous,  and  substituted  for  them  Greek  equivalents; 
Thus  the  valuable  aid  of  the  Coptic  often  here  fails  us.  We  also  find 
it  very  difficult  to  place  our  minds  in  the  attitude  of  the  Egyptians 
when  we  know  the  radical  sense  of  a  term:  we  can  construe  and 
cannot  translate,  hke  a  schoolboy  with  a  hard  piece  of  Virgil.  There 
is  moreover  another  and  very  grave  hindrance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  priests  allegorized  their  doctrines,  and  that  much 
which  is  nearly  nnintelhgible  is  so  in  consequence  of  this  prachce. 
In  the  great  Egyptian  religious  work^  the  *^  Ritual,''  the  text  is  in  general 
clearer  than  the  cojnmentar\%  which  explains-  by  allegor^^  and  is  pn  »- 
bably  but  not  certainly  of  later  date.  Notwithstanding  ihcfce  ditfi- 
cultiee  we  have  now  a  general  idea  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

At  first  eight  this  religion  seems  a  hopeless  puzzle.     The  student 
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who  attempts  to  understand  it  feels  like  a  visitor  to  a  museum,  in 
which  antiquities  of  all  classes  are  mixed  without  even  a  rudimentary 
arrangement.  Long  and  patient  labours  have  quite  lately  made  this 
difficult  subject  easier  to  understand  than  the  religion  of  Greece, 
though  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  results  are  strangely  un- 
expected. Instead  of  finding,  like  older  inquirers,  a  philosophic 
meaning  in  the  lowest  forms  of  worship,  we  now  accept  them  as  no 
more  than  what  they  appear ;  and  yet  in  the  higher  forms  we  discover 
as  lofty  a  philosophy  as  had  been  before  imagined. 

Long  after  hieroglyphics  had  been  read,  evidence  from  them  was 
wanting  that  the  Egyptians  had  any  idea  of  one  God.  Lately  M. 
de  Rouge,  the  most  philosopliic  and  one  of  the  acutest  of  Champollion's 
successors,  advanced  the  strongest  reasons  for  maintaining  that  they 
held  this  doctrine.  In  the  "  Ritual,"  one  Supreme  Being  is  distinctly 
mentioned,  called  by  no  proper  name,  and  thus  not  identical  with  any 
member  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  although  Ra,  the  Sun,  is,  probably 
by  a  later  view,  identified  in  the  same  work  with  this  mysterious 
divinity.  The  Supreme  Being  was  the  source  of  another  being  equally 
unnamed,  and  is  thus  called  **  the  Double  Being."  From  him  came 
the  other  gods.  This  idea  of  monotheism,  though  seemingly  lost 
in  the  multitude  of  gods  in  the  Pantheon,  constantly  reappears  in 
their  identification  with  one  another  in  mixed  forms  or  interchange  of 
attributes.  To  what  did  the  Egyptians  owe  this  idea?  Those  who 
hold  with  M.  Renan  that  the  Shemites  were  essentially  monotheistic, 
will  find  a  ready  answer,  and  in  this  discover  a  fresh  instance  of  the 
Shemite  element.  M.  Renan's  position  is,  however,  one  hard  to  main- 
tain. In  antiquity  no  Shemites  were  monotheists  but  the  Hebrews, 
and  though  the  Hebrew  teachers  were  all  monotheists,  the  people? 
were  oonstantly  either  adopting  idolatrous  objects  of  worship,  or 
mistaking  the  true  meaning  of  monotheism  in  their  idea  that  they 
nerved  a  national  God,  instead  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  imi- 
verse.  The  contact  of  Hebrew  with  Aryan  thought  during  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  seems  to  have  aff'orded  the  people  the  means  of 
understanding  what  they  had  before  misinterpreted,  and  thence- 
forward they  were  true  monotheists.  The  pagan  Arabs  before^ 
^lohanuiuid  were  polytheists  of  the  lowest  type.  It  was  due  to 
foreign  influences  that  they  adopted  monotheism.  The  Aryans,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  had  this  idea  from  a  remote  time,  though  the  im- 
portance they  attached  to  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  is  apt  to  make  us 
forget  it  in  the  use  of  the  term  Dualism.  The  ancient  Aryan  religions 
which  admit  a  Pantheon  imagiiie  it  to  be  presided  over  by  a  chief 
divinity,  thus  preserving  in  an  alloyed  form  the  original  monotheistic- 
idea.  It  is  in  this  feature  of  Egyptian  doctrine,  if  anywhere,  that  we 
may  trace  an  Aryan  element  in  Egypt,  miless  we  may  suppose  that 
the  Egyptian  priests  attained  the  monotheistic  idea  by  philosophic 
inquiry :  if  so,  but  this  is  a  rash  hypothesis,  they  must  have  done  this 
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at  a  remote  age,  for  the  Ritual  is,  in  part  at  least,  as  early  as  tlie 
period  of  the  oldest  monuments. 

The  Eg}T:)tiati  Pantheon,  at  first  feight  very  complex,  may  be 
reduced  to  system  by  a  study  of  the  order  of  the  great  god-s.  The 
two  chief  forms  of  that  order  are  made  inconsistent  by  the  addition  at 
the  head  of  two  divinities  of  infenor  consequence  in  their  attributes, 
the  gods  of  Memphis  and  Thebes.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
political  causes^  and  marks  the  ascendency  of  the  priesta  of  the  two 
ancient  capitals.  Leaving  these  gods  out^  the  order  resolves  itself 
into  two  groups,  the  Sun-gods  and  the  ftuiiily  of  Oeins.  The  true 
heads  of  these  groups  are  Ra,  the  iSuu,  and  Osiris.  It  is  very  note- 
worthy that  these  gods  only  and  goddesses  who  were  female  forms  of  ^ 
Osiris  were  woi^hipped  throughout  Egypt,  Osiris  'everywhere,  and 
Ra  by  combination  with  other  gods,  and  as  the  representative  of 
kingly  power  in  the  sky,  as  -well  as  under  the  type  of  the  king  as  Ra 
on  earth-  The  myth  of  Ra  and  tlmt  of  Omris  are  strikiugly  alike.  Ra 
as  Osiris  is  the  sun  in  constant  conflict  with  evil.  The  enemy  of  Ra  is 
the  great  serpent  Apap,  whom  he  vanquishes.  The  enemy  f*f  Osiris 
is  his  own  brother  or  sou  Set,  physical  evil,  whoVauquishes  him,  to  be 
finally  overcome  by  Horns  the  solar  son  of  Osiris.  Ra  has  no  consort 
but  a  very  inferior  divinity,  a  female  sun.  Osiris  has  Isis  to  wife, 
whose  woi*ship  almost  equalled  his.  That  which  dlstiuguishes  the 
myth  of  Osiris  from  that  of  Ra  is  its  human  aspect.  It  is  solar  up  to 
a  certain  point  in  the  conflict  of  light  and  darkness,  and  the  setting  of 
the  old  sun  seemiugly  to  perish  and  reappear  in  new  young  sjilendonr 
iu  its  rising.  But  in  the  destruction  of  Osiris  by  evil,  the  temporary 
triumph  of  evil,  and  its  final  defeat  and  the  destruction  of  its  force  by 
Horns  and  wisdom  (Thoth),  and  in  the  revival  of  Osiris,  we  see  the 
story  of  human  life  in  its  war  with  physical  evil,  its  death,  and  its 
resurrectiou,  in  its  war  with  moral  evil,  its  temporary  fall  and  final 
triumph.  Thus  while  the  myth  of  Ra  remained  a  part  of  religiou^  that 
of  Osiris  became  the  part  to  which  the  affections  of  the  Egyptians 
attached  themselves.  Osiris  became,  as  the  hidden  sun,  the  ruler  of  the 
imderworld,  and  so  the  judge  of  the  dead,  then  represented  as  a  mummy. 
It  was  to  him  or  to  a  member  of  his  family  that  the  prayers  for  the  dead 
w^ere  addressed*  As  the  Egi'ptiau  entered  into  the  divine  underworld 
(Karneter),  the  west,  the  hidden  land  (Amenti),  he  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  sun  of  the  night.  Yet  more,  as  one  who  hoped  to  be 
justified,  he  took  the  name  of  his  judge,  and  an  Osiris  w^ent  through 
the  ordeals  of  the  hidden  world,  hoping  for  a  new  life  in  tlie  Elysian 
fields.  Thus  Osiris  became  essentially  the  ruler  of  the  unseen  worlds 
Ra  became  the  nder  of  the  visible  univeme  ;  but  these  ideas  inter- 
ehanged,  Osiris  appears  as  the  Nile  and  as  the  source  of  productive- 
ness, Ra  as  the  ruler  of  the  hidden  laud.  Yet  Osiris  remained  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  and  hence  the  prevalence  and  strength  of  his  wor- 
ship.    It  would  be  impossible  to  explaiu  the  existence  side  by  side  of 
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two  forms  of  the  same  myth,  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  two  groups 
of  great  gods,  did  we  not  see  in  it  the  history  of  the  early  growth 
of  the  Egyptian  rehgion.  In  a  very  remote  age  the  doctrines  of 
HeHopohs,  the  city  of  the  Sun,  and  of  Abydos,  the  ancient  city  of 
Osiris,  were  thus  united.  Menes,  the  first  king,  came  from  Thinis,  so 
close  to  Abydos  as  to  have  become  almost  if  not  quite  a  suburb  of  the 
city  which  eclipsed  it,  and  foimded  Memphis  nearly  opposite  to  HeUo- 
polis.  Thus  the  two  systems,  that  of  the  w^oi-ship  of  Osiris  at  Abydos, 
and  that  of  the  worship  of  Ra  at  Heliopolis,  were  brought  so  near  that 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  either  be  amalgamated,  or  that  one 
should  give  way  to  the  other.  Hence  the  two  groups  of  the  great  gods. 
It  is  a  long  step  from  the  lofty  ideas  that  these  archaic  systems 
suggest  to.  the  figures  under  which  the  gods  were  represented,  and  the 
symbols  regarded  as  their  liying  forms.  Osiris  has  indeed  a  human 
shape,  but  Ra  is  usually  hawk-headed,  and  Thoth,  the  god  of  wisdom, 
lias  the  head  of  an  ibis.  Some  goddesses  are  lioness-headed  and  cat- 
headed  ;  others  sometimes  have  the  head  of  a  cow.  Osiris,  despite  his 
human  character,  was  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  sacred  bull  Apis;  and 
■each  divinity  had  a  living  representative  in  a  quadruped,  bird,  reptile, 
or  fish,  while  sacred  trees  and  mountains  were  held  in  reverence.  How 
oan  so  low  a  pedestal  be  reconciled  with  so  high  a  superstructure  ? 
AVhen  it  is  remembered  that  the  Egyptian  worship  is  intensely  local, 
that  each  town  had  its  special  divinity  and  sacred  animal,  we  find  the 
clue  out  of  this  labyrinthine  question,  in  which  some  inquirers  have 
lost  themselves,  while  others,  having  reached  as  they  thought  the 
end,  have  given  up  the  subject  in  despair,  like  the  old  visitor  who 
entered  a  beautiful  Egyptian  temple,  and  after  traversing  its  spacious 
chambers  rich  with  painted  sculptures,  marvelled  to  find  in  the  inner- 
most shrine  a  cat  or  crocodile  or  serpent.  The  clue  is  that  at  each 
settlement  that  worship  of  a  local  fetish  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
negroes,  was  a  tradition  derived  from  the  original  population.  Gene- 
rally, when  a  race  of  superior  belief  has  conquered  one  of  inferior 
belief,  it  has  endeavoured  to  substitute  its  faith  for  the  lower  one,  by 
connecting  the  two.  Thus  a  taint  has  injured  most  religions,  the 
higher  never  succeeding  in  efiacing  the  lower.  This  theory  accountK 
for  much  in  Greek  mythology.  Why  should  the  laurel  have  been 
sacred  to  Apollo,  the  tortoise  to  Aphrodite,  save  for  this  reason,  that 
in  their  adopted  country  the  Greeks  found  certain  trees  and  animals 
worshipped  by  the  earlier  population  whom  they  sought  to  conciliate 
by  connecting  the  lower  object  of  worship  with  the  higher  ideal  they 
themselves  reverenced?  Similarly  the  old  agnlmata  of  barbarous  form 
which  their  predecessors  had  received  from  Egypt  or  copied  on 
Egyptian  models  were  gradually  superseded  by  more  fit  representa- 
tions. In  literature  we  may  trace  the  transition  when  Homer  uses 
epithets  that  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  taken  from  old  animal- 
headed  forms  for  the  divinities  he  describes  with  human  character- 
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isticB.  Fn  art  the  transition  is  eeen  in  the  story  of  Oaatas  the  Bculptor, 
wlio,  when  charged  to  execute  a  statue  of  the  hoi'ge-headed  Demeter, 
whoRC*  affalma  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  being  peqilexed  how 
to  do  80  in  an  age  of  growing  art,  saw  the  goddess  in  a  dream, 
and  no  doubt  then  represented  her  in  accordance  with  the  higher 
ideas  of  his  time.  Another  striking  infltance  is  seen  in  the  nonie-coins  i 
of  Egypt  struck  under  Roman  Emperors,  when  Greek  ideas  were 
strong  in  the  country,  on  which  the  divinity  of  the  province,  though  in 
some  cases  animal-headed,  in  cithers  has  a  human  form,  and  carries  in 
his  hand  the  sacred  animal  of  the  nonie. 

We  can  therefore  scarcely  doubt  whence  arose  the  couibinalion  of 
animal  worphip  with  sun-worship  (t>f  Shemite  origin?),  and  the  union  of 
the  animjiVs  liead  with  the  human  body  iu  the  representations  of  the 
local  divinities  of  the  mixed  system  thus  formed.  Rarely  can  we 
find  anything  appropriate  in  the  union.  It  is  true  that  the  sun- 
gods  liave  the  head  of  the  liawk,  a  liird  of  the  noble  family  wliieh 
gazes  at  the  sun ;  the  sun-goddesses  that  of  the  luniin cms-eyed  fulme 
tribe*  usually  of  its  highest  member  the  lioness;  but  far  the  most  part 
the  associations  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  mere  chance.  It  may  be 
asked  why  any  should  be  appropriate  if  they  were  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  existing  superstitions  by  new-comers  into  Egypt :  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  wo  cannot  suppose  aU  tbe  towns  of  Egypt 
to  have  been  growths  from  older  Nigritian  settlements-  Memphis  we 
know  was  not,  and  we  may  infer  the  same  of  Hermopolis  Magna.  The 
promi;ience  of  the  lower  element  in  the  Egyptian  religion  need  not 
aurprise  us  when  we  see  tbe  old  sacred  stone  at  Mekkeh  (the  Black 
Stone)  still  venerated  by  nearly  all  Muslims,  and  yet  more  remarkably 
see  in  Egypt  itself  a  sacred  snake  reverenced  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Sheykh  el-Hareedee  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  must  be  the  representative 
of  a  long  series  of  sacred  snakes  which  have  held  their  own  from  the 
overthrow  of  paganism  through  fourteen  centuries  to  the  present  day. 

Writing  was  as  old  in  Egypt  as  architecture  and  sculpture-  The 
papyrus  reed,  as  already  noticed,  furnished  the  most  ancient  material  for 
paper  in  the  days  of  the  r>ML'st  monimients.  The  dr^*  climate  has  pre- 
served a  great  number  of  ancient  rolls,  of  which  most  are  religious,  and 
of  these  again  the  greater  part  copit*s  of  one  book,  the  Ritual,  which 
French  scholam  call  the  *'  Funereal  Ritual,"  and  Gei-mans  tbe  "  Bouk  of 
the  Dead,*'  It  is  a  work  evidently  compiled  from  time  to  time,  divided 
into  sections,  originally  separate  books,  and  chapters,  each  chapter 
being  usually  illustrated  by  a  representation  of  its  chief  subject  above 
the  text.  Part  of  this  book  has  been  found  of  the  date  of  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty  (before  B.C.  2(X)0),  and  according  to  its  own  statemejit,  which 
derives  collateral  support  from  a  moro  general  asserriou  of  Manetho, 
one  chapter  was  discovered  in  the  time  of  the  great  pyramid-buikUng 
kings  of  the  Fourth  Dynjisty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  is  of  extreme  antiquity* 
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Two  great  difficultieB  assail  us  in  the  endeavour  even  to  construe 
this  book.  It  was  held  to  be  specially  advantageous  to  the  mummified 
Egyptian  that  a  copy  should  be  deposited  in  his  tomb.  Consequently  it 
became  the  custom  to  write  those  copies  in  great  numbers,  and,  as  they 
were  not  intended  to  be  read,  the  scribes  were  careless  in  their  cop\nng. 
Hence  arises  a  multitude  of  errors  which  at  every  step  embarrass  the 
student.  The  other  difficulty  is  due  to  the  causes  which  render  the 
Egyptian  religious  writings  more  hard  to  interpret  than  the  historical. 
Yet,  thanks  to  M.  de  Rouge's  patience  and  skill,  the  general  purport 
.  of  the  work  is  now  understood.  It  is  throughout  text  and  commentary,, 
and  curiously,  as  already  remarked,  the  text  usually  simpler  than  the 
commentary,  which  by  its  allegorizing  method  renders  the  obscurity  of 
the  subject  greater.  The  theme  of  the  Ritual  is  the  story  of  man's  fate 
in  the  nether  world,  and  the  text  consists  of  a  series  of  prayere  to  be 
said  in  each  of  the  several  zones  through  which  the  soul  was  to  pass  on 
its  way  to  judgment,  and  the  confession  of  innocence  that  was  to  ensure 
its  acquittal.  It  might  be  supposed  that  so  great  a  matter  would  liave 
been  treated  in  the  loftiest  style  of  which  the  language  was  capable^ 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  Egyptian  memoir,  the  pathos  of  the  dirge, 
and  the  occasional  grandeur  of  the  historical  writings  and  the  religious 
hymns.  But  it  is  far  othei^wise.  Nowhere  is  the  lower  element  of  the 
Egyptian  religion  so  evident  as  in  the  Ritual.  It  is  obscure  and 
mysterious,  without  elevation  or  dignity.  The  student  seeks  in  vain  for 
a  single  passage  worthy  of  the  ideas  conveyed  through  the  eye  by  the 
Pyramids  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  He  wanders  through  a  labyrinth 
peopled  by  the  forms  of  the  lowest  superstition,  and  the  idea  forces- 
itself  upon  him  that  the  negro  clement  of  the  Egyptian  mind  is  here 
dominant,  not  always  in  the  thoughts,  but  always  in  their  expression. 
Nothing  more  forcibly  shows  the  strength  of  this  element,  not  even 
animal  worship.  Side  by  side  with  the  Ritual  we  find  another  work 
relating  to  the  underworld,  the  Book  of  the  Lower  Hemisphere,  de- 
scribing the  journeyings  of  the  soul  after  death  through  twelve  zones 
corresponding  to  the  twelve  hours  of  the  nocturnal  sun.  This  book 
was  in  fashion  at  the  period  to  which  most  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
(Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Dynasties)  belong,  and  their  pictures 
afford  the  illustrations  of  its  chapters. 

The  "  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  "  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Ritual  and 
the  Book  of  the  Lower  Hemisphere,  but  in  the  few  moral  treatises 
that  are  left.  The  oldest  complete  one  of  these,  that  of  Ptah-hotep,  a 
prince,  son  of  a  king  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  is  the  first  work  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Hebrew  Proverbs  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  whole.  It 
teaches  a  high  morality  apart  from  the  Egyptian  religion  ;  that  religion 
it  almost  ignores,  in  general  speaking  of  God  in  the  singular  as  the 
judge  of  men's  actions.  It  is  a  curious  question  whether  proverbial 
writing  of  this  kind,  that  is,  wisdom  embodied  in  short  pithy  sayings, 
very  often  stating  a  duty  and  the  reason  for  its  performance,  is  not  of 
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Egyptian  origin.  In  Hebrew  literature  it  is  scarcely  found  before  the 
date  of  the  Proverbs*     If  that  book  is  in  its  origin  of  the  time  of 

Solomon,  and  this  can  scarcely  be  donbted,  a  curious  qiiestinn  arises. 
How  are  we  to  explain  the  striking  siniilarity  of  method  in  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Egyptian  book ?  It  is  not  likely  that  the  contact  between 
Egypt  and  the  East  between  the  times  of  Moses  and  Solomon  was 
suflSciently  strong  to  inflnence  Hebrew  literature.  It  is  far  more 
probable,  unless  the  similarity  is  accidental,  that  tradition  preserved 
a  method  of  teaching  that  must  have  been  known  to  Moses*  who  was 
**  educated  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  P^gyptians;'  If  so,  the  Hebrew 
work  may  contain  archaic  fragments  preserved  by  the  original  col- 
lector just  as  it  contains  sayings  added  after  its  first  completion. 

Scientific  literature,  at  least  in  the  province  of  medicine,  not  un- 
mixed with  siiperstitton,  is  of  the  first  age  of  Egyptian  monuments,  and 
prubably  liistorical  literature  in  the  shape  of  niemoii-s,  afterwards  among 
our  best  sources,  is  not  much  later.  Fiction,  lettei-s,  and  state  aunals 
are  not  yet  known  of  this  antiquity,  and  therefore  must  be  afterwai'de 
noticed. 

Thus  much  we  know  of  the  belief  and  thought  of  the  people  of 
Egypt  in  the  age  of  their  first  nronuments.  What  they  did  and  how 
they  Uved  in  those  days  is  the  next  point  of  interest. 

As  we  stand  beneath  the  Great  Pymmid  the  first  quesrion  that 
rises  in  our  mind  is  this.  How  long  ago  was  this  monument  raised  t 
Has  it  stood  for  four,  five,  or  six  thousand  years  ?  M.  Mariette  answers 
six.  Professor  Lcq:»8iii8  five,  and  some  cautious  reckoners  adhere  to 
Napoleon's  forty  centuries.  But  in  truth  the  question  cannot  yet  be 
answered.  With  all  reverence  for  the  scholai-ship  that  has  attempted 
it,  the  difierence  of  opinion  proves  that  the  date  of  the  oldest  Egyptian 
monuments  must  still  remain  blank.  The  cause  may  be  explained  in 
a  few  words  which  the  student  would  do  well  to  ponder  lest  he 
waste  his  strength  on  the  unknowable  to  the  loss  of  more  fruitful 
research. 

The  Eg>'ptians  had  no  era,  no  reckoning  from  the  building  of  J 
Memphis  or  from  the  institution  of  a  festival.  They  had  at  least  one 
astronomical  cycle,  a  vast  period  of  1>401  wandering  years  of  365  days 
each, a  cycle  pyramid-Uke  in  its  dimensions,  but  we  do  not  find  that  they 
dated  by  it.*  Their  reckoning  was  by  kings'  reigns,  each  year  being 
c^led  the  first  or  second  and  so  forth  of  the  king  from  the  current  year 
in  which  he  began  to  reign.  There  is  one  known  iostauce  in  which  a 
long  period,  from  one  reign  to  a  later  one,  is  stated,  and  unfortunately 
we  only  know  the  historical  place  of  the  later  of  the  two  kings 
mentioned.     The  Eg^-ptians  do  not  seem  to  have  recorded  eclipses. 


*  This  cyde,  called  the  Sothiac,  because  it  began  when  the  dog-«tar  Sothis  rose 
helkcally  on  the  fir«t  day  of  the  wandermg  year  of  365  days,  marked  the  coincidence  c^ 
that  year  in  ita  begimung- with  the  fixed  Sothiac  year  of  365^  liars,  whichj  of  cc»ui'se,  could 
only  oocYxr  on  the  completion  of  1,401  wandering  yea»,  and  lj460  Sothiac. 
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and  their  stellar  observations  are  unintelligible,  as  we  find  a  star- 
rising  recorded  year  after  year  on  the  same  day  of  the  wandering 
year  of  365  days,  when,  it  must  have  moved  a  day  later  every 
four  years.  They  rarely  recorded  long  genealogies.  The  suc- 
cession of  kings  is  broken  by  dire  chasms  in  the  series  of  monuments 
—ages  almost,  without  recordet— of  which  it  is  not  possible  even 
to  conjecture  the  length.  Our  chief  authority  is  still  the  historian 
Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  who,  under  the  first  or  second  Ptolemy, 
wrote  in  Greek  the  list  of  the  native  dynasties,  thirty  in  number,  from 
Menes  to  Nectanebes  II.,  overthrown  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  His 
numbers  are  shown  by  the  monuments  to  be  untrustworthy  in  their 
present  state,  and  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  royal  houses  were 
all  successive  or  some  contemporary.  The  monuments,  with  the  aid  of 
a  fragmentary  ancient  list  on  papyrus,  and  for  the  latest  period  that 
of  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  documents,  enable  us  in  many 
cases  to  correct  Manetho ;  and  we  have  for  the  later  part  of  Egyptian 
history  a  chronology,  which^  reckoning  upwards,  is  first  nearly  exact, 
then  roughly  true,  and  at  last  merely  approximative  within  a  centurj', 
perhaps  more,  until  we  reach  the  first  or  most  recent  chasm. 

If  we  reckon  upwards  from  the  overthrow  of  Nectanebes  II.  (Dynasty 
XXX.)  B.C.  340?  to  the  accession  of  the  first  Ethiopian  monarcli 
Sabaco  (Dynasty  xxv.)  B.C.  cir..  715,  the  dates  are  nearly  exact.  From 
Sabaco  to  Sheshonk  I.,  the  Shishak  of  the  Bible  (Dynasty  xxii.)  B.C. 
cir.  967,  probably  there  is  not  an  error  of  more  than  thirty  years. 
Thenceforward  to  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  (Dynasty  x\aii.)  B.C.  cir. 
1600 — 1 500  there  isan  increasing  obscurity  in  chronology.  Wc  now  find 
ourselves  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  first  chasm,  the  age  during  which 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  the  Shepherd  kings,  Eastern  strangers,  whose  rule 
began  after  or  during  that  of  the  later  Theban  kings  of  the  old  lino 
(Dynasty  xiii.),  and  is  generally  held  to  have  lasted,  inclusive  of  a 
period  of  war  at  its  close,  for  five  centuries  or  a  little  more.  This 
theory,  however,  rests  upon  a  solitary  passage  of  Manetho,  cited  by 
one  only  of  his  copyists,  and  if  it  seems  supported  by  numbers  in  the 
dynastic  lists  given  by  this  and  the  other  copyists,  we  must  reniembor 
the  fatal  facility  with  which  numbers  seem  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
theories  of  chronologers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  chasm  we  have  all  or 
a  part  of  the  old  Theban  kingdom  (Dynasties  xi.,  xii.,  and  pai-t  or  tlie 
whole  of  xiii.).  Then  comes  another  chasm,  characterized  by  the  ruh*  of 
a  line  of  kings  of  another  capital.  We  then  once  more  reach  a  period 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  contemporary  monuments,  the  age  of  th(^ 
Memphite  kings,  the  Pyramid-builders  (last  king  of  Dynasty  iii.  and 
Dynasties  iv.,  v.,  vi.),  which  probably  lasted  six  or  seven  centuries. 
Between  this  time  and  the  rule  of  Menes  stretches  yet  another  ^reat 
chasm,  the  age  before  monuments,  to  which  a  conjectural  length  of 
seven  or  eight  centuries  may  be  assigned.  The  reckoning,  therefore, 
stands  thus : — 
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Pre-monuuiental  age  (Uynaf^ties  L — iii„  part)  800  or  700  years  ? 

Mem  phi  te  Kingdom  under  Pyraniid-builders  (m.»  part,  iv.,  v.,  ri.), 
im  or  nt^o? 

Doubtful  Period  (vii,,  viii.,  ix.,  x.)- 

Theban  Kingdom  (xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  part  ?)  250  years  or  more* 

Shepherd  Rule  (xiii,,  part  ?  xiv.,  xv,,  x\n..  xvii.). 

The  Empire  (xviii.,  xix.,  xx.,  pai-t)  BX,  KSOO—ISOO  to  1200—1100. 

FaU  of  Empire  (xx.,  part,  xxi*)*  ^ 

Sheshonk  L,  or  Shiehak  (xxii.)  B.C.  q\\\  VH)7. 

Shebek,  cu*  Sabauo  (xxv.)  B.C*  cir.  715. 

P84\minetichu8  L,  Saite  supreniacy,  (xxvi.,  part)  665. 

Final  Pereian  Conquest,  B.C.  340  ? 

The  Great  Pyramid  stands  almost  at  the  beginjiiug  of  the  fii'st 
monumtntal  age.  Its  date  would  be  before  at  least  B.C.  2350  by  the 
length  of  the  second  and  third  chasms;  in  other  words  the  length  o£ 
these  two  unknown  periods  must  be  added  to  at  least  B.C.  2350  if  we' 
vrould  obtain  the  date  of  the  Pyramid.  We  must,  therefore,  suiTender 
Napoleon's  forty  centuries.  How  much  we  must  add  to  them  is  yet  to 
be  discovered. 

The  age  of  the  Pyramids  is  doubtful.  The  object  for  which 
they  were  built  is  certain.  There  is  no  need  hero  to  examine 
curioiiB  speeulatious  to  which  their  measures  have,  like  the  numbers 
<jf  Manetho  8  list,  seemed  to  offer  themselves  with  a  strange  facility, 
like  false  lights  that  lead  a  traveller  into  the  quicksands-  They 
were  royal  tombs  and  nothing  mure.  We  need  not  draw  any  idea  of 
astronomical  use  from  their  facing  the  cardinal  points,  whereas  the 
Chaldean  pyramids  pointed  to  them,  nor,  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  from  the  curious  circumstance  that  at  the  time  of  its  building 
its  entrance  passage  pointed  to  the  then  pole-star,  a  Draconis,  nor 
from  the  excellent  platform  for  astronomical  observation  on  its  summit, 
nor  from  its  chief  measures  being  in  exact  Egyptian  cubits  without 
fractions.  There  may  have  been  a  religious  reason  for  the  orientation  of 
this  and  the  other  Egyptian  pyramids,  bat  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a 
deviation  of  direction  would  have  produced  a  disagreeable  discord  in 
the  placing  of  these  geometrically-shaped  buildings.  It  was  no  use 
io  point  a  passage  to  the  pole-star  as  it  had  to  be  closed  at  the 
<rompletion  of  the  structure  after  the  kiog*s  sepulture.  The  platform  , 
•did  not  exist  when  the  casing  of  the  monimient  was  complete  to  itsi 
Apex.  The  most  famous  bmldinga  of  antiquity  were  constructed  of 
full  measures  without  fractions  in  all  their  chief  dimensions.  What ' 
perhaps  originated  in  the  difficulty  of  observing  due  proportion  when 
fractions  were  allowed  became  a  matter  of  rehgion. 

The  Pyramids  then  were  tombs  of  kings.  Each  had  its  name.  The 
■Great  Pyramid  was  called  '*the  Splendid;"  the  second  Pyramid, 
strangely  enough,  **the  Great;'*  the  third  pyramid,  ''the  iSuperior." 
Each  must  have  been   the  chief  object  of  a  king's  reign.      Begun 
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at,  or  perhaps  In  some  cases  before,  his  accession,  it  was  built  on  a  plan 
which  allowed  constant  addition  and  speedy  completion.  Thus  the 
Pyramids  are  the  measures  of  the  reigns  of  those  who  built  them, 
and  happily  in  many  cases  we  know  from  the  tombs  around  who  these 
royal  buildere  were. 

The  main  principles  of  an  Egyptian  tomb  of  this  age  are  the  same 
in  the  Pyramids  and  in  the  smaller  built  tombs,  though  the  mode  in 
which  the  principles  are  carried  out  is  diflFerent.  These  smaller  tombs 
consist  of  a  quadrangular  mass  of  masonry  like  an  oblong  truncated 
pyramid,  having  a  pit  entered  from  above  descending  to  a  sepulchral 
chamber  cut  in  the  rock  beneath  ;  and  within  is  also  a  chapel  entered 
from  an  external  door,  and  a  secret  chamber  to  contain  statues  of  the 
deceased.  The  Pyramids  represent  the  purely  sepulchral  part  of  these 
structures.  In  front  of  the  entrance  of  each  was  a  chapel,  to  which 
was  probably  attached  a  secret  chamber. 

The  form  of  the  Pyramids  is  probably  traceable  to  the  natural  shapes 
of  the  desert  mountains.  All  Egyptian  architecture  is  characterized  by 
the  same  sloping  lines  as  these  mountains,  varying  like  them  from  the 
sharp  inclination  of  the  Pyiumids  to  the  very  slight  slope  of  the  built ' 
tombs,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  all  the  great  massive  gateways  of  the 
later  temples.  Whether  these  forms  were  thus  derived  or  not,  their 
adoption  must  have  been  due  to  their  extreme  strength. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Pyramids  were  constructed  was  first 
shown  in  Professor  Lepsius's  "Letters  from  Egypt."  The  objects  of 
the  royal  builders  were  strength  of  position,  a  secure  place  of  sepul- 
ture, and  a  method  by  which  the  monument  could  be  gi-adually 
increased  from  year  to  year  and  finished  with  little  delay, when  the 
king's  death  made  this  necessary.  A  site  was  chosen  on  the  low 
table-land  of  the  Libyan  desert,  and  a  slight  elevation  was  selected  as 
a  peg  on  which  the  structure  should  as  it  were  be  pivoted.  In  thi» 
core  of  rock  a  sloping  descending  passage,  usually  entered  from  the 
north,  was  cut,  of  sufficient  size  for  the  conveyance  of  a  sarcophagus, 
leading  to  a  sepulchral  chamber.  Above  and  around  the  rock  a  solid 
structure  of  masoniy  was  raised,  of  cubical  fonii  but  with  slightly 
sloping  sides.  In  the  case  of  the  king's  death  at  this  stage  of  the 
work,  the  pyramid  was  at  once  completed  by  the  addition  of  sloping 
lateral  masses  and  a  pyramidal  cap.  Roughly  this  additional  work 
did  not  exceed  in  quantity  the  first  construction,  excluding  the  exca- 
vation. If  the  king  lived  on,  the  first  construction  was  enlarged 
on  each  of  its  four  sides  so  as  to  form  a  gi'eat  platform  on  which  a 
second  central  mass  was  raised  and  a  pyramid  of  two  degrees  without 
filled  in  angles  was  formed.  At  this  stage  again  the  work  could  be 
completed  if  necessary,  or  if  the  king  still  lived  each  platform  from 
the  lowest  could  be  increased  on  the  same  principle.  The  form  of 
the  Pyramid  of  Steps  at  Sakkarah,  the  central  monument  of  the 
Necropolis  of  Memphis,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  general  principle,. 
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and  the  change  of  angle  in  the  Southern  Pyramid  of  Dahshoor  is 
vaUiable  as  a  probable  instance  of  hasty  completion. 
Irl'he  manner  in  which  the  Pyraraids  wt^re  liuilt  is  thus  clear  enuugli: 
mechanical  Bkiil  their  conet ruction  shows  must  remain  a  marvel. 
The  main  materials  were  indeed  quarried  from  the  limestone  rock  on 
wliich  the  monuments  stand,  but  tlie  finest  quality  used  wasbrought  from 
<|iiarries  un  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  und,  in  tlie  instances  in  w^hich 
gi'anite  was  employed,  usually  for  details,  from  the  Fii-st  Cataract.  How 
Avere  the  vast  blocks  lowered  from  the  quarries  and  transported  to  the 
river,  how  embarked,  again  transported  to  the  edge  of  the  desert,  Kiised 
to  the  low  table-land  on  which  the  Pyramids  stand,  and  then  elevated 
to  the  heights  reqnirtnb  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Pyramid  up  to  above 
4ot>fect,  and  how  were  not  alone  the  casing-stones,  bat  also  the  stones 
lining  and  roofing  the  narrow  passages  and  cliamburs,  fitted  with  an  ex- 
actness that  has  never  been  suq>assed  ?  We  know  tVcm  their  pictures 
something  of  the  machinery  of  the  Egyptians,  how  they  transported 
huge  masses  of  stone  by  the  use  of  the  labour  of  men  oroxen,  on  sledges 
moving  on  rtdlei-s,  and  w*e  also  know  that  great  causeways  led  up  from 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  plateau  of  the  Pyramids.  But  this  is  all. 
Of  their  mode  of  raisuig  masses  we  are  wholly  ignorant^  People  have 
talked  of  mounds  up  which  the  stones  were  dragged  to  build  the 
Pyramids,  but  the  work  of  constructing  an  easy  incline  for  a  p\Tumidj 
4l>0  feet  high  would  have  been  tremendous,  and  the  materials,  unlee 
it  was  built  of  stone,  \vouhl  not  have  been  at  hand.  At  present  w*e 
are  as  far  as  ever  from  a  solution  of  this  curious  problem. 

The  Great  Pyramid  was  originally  480  feet  high,  and  each  side  of 
its  base  measured  7t>4  feet,  dimensions  slightly  reduced  by  its  use  as  a 
quarry  in  later  times.  The  successive  Mushm  capitals  of  Egypt,  of 
which  Cairo  is  the  latest,  have  been  built  of  the  monuments  of 
Memphis.  The  city  and  its  temples  have  disappeared,  and  left  scarcely 
a  trace :  yet  the  larger  Pyramids  have  lost  but  a  small  proportirm  of 
their  materials,  and  where  there  are  marlcs  of  ruin,  it  is  rather  due  to 
the  efforts  of  explorers  than  to  the  actual  removal  of  the  stones  from 
the  site.  Seen  from  afar,  on  what  Horace  well  calls  their  royal  site, 
tlie  vastness  of  the  Pyrami<ls  strikes  us ;  as  we  approach  them,  and 
begin  to  distiogiush  the  courses  of  stone^  this  impression  wanes,  to 
rettirn  with  an  oppressive  force  as  we  stand  beneath  them.  All  other 
works  of  man  are  dwarfed  by  them,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
no  other  works  of  man  occupied  a  whole  nation,  as  it  is  all  but  certain 
the  greater  Pyramids  did,  for  one  or  even  two  generations  each. 
No  public  w^orks  save  the  Pyramids  are  known  of  the  Jlemphitei 
kingdom.  When  tnie  public  works  begin,  Pyramids  become  far  les 
costly*  like  that  of  the  wise  king  w^ho  excavated  the  Lake  ikcris. 

The  object  of  each  Pyramid  was  to  entomb  a  single  mummied  king'; 
nometimes  two  sepulchral  chambers  may  point  to  a  double  burial:  in 
one  case  an  early  monumeDt,  the  Third  Pyramid,  seems  to  have  been 
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enlarged  by  a  later  sovereign ;  but  in  general  each  monument  seems  to 
have  been  designed  for  a  single  entombment.  The  purpose  of  so  vast  a 
labour  is  no  longer  a  mystery  if  we  may  assume  that  the  Egyptians  held 
the  preserv^ation  of  the  body  to  be  essential  to  immortahty.  It  is  certain 
that  all  Egyptian  tombs  were  constructed  under  the  influence  of  a 
behef  in  the  immoi^tality  of  the  soul.  The  final  aim  of  the  pyramid- 
builders  was  that  each  head  of  the  reUgion  and  state  should  rest 
securely  in  these  vast  monuments,  whose  fonn  is  a  type  of  immor- 
tality, resting  on  the  soHd  rock,  themselves  solid  and  indestructible,  yet 
pointing  heavenwards.  It  is  a  weakness  of  practical  natures  to  laugh 
with  Pliny  at  the  Pyramids,  as  mere  monuments  of  human  vanity. 
We  forget  the  human  weakness  of  personal  commemomtion  when  we 
remember  that  the  Pyramids  are  material  records  of  a  beUef  in  immor- 
tahty, the  oldest  and  the  most  enduring. 

Of  the  chapels  in  front  of  each  pyramid  there  are  but  scanty  remains. 
A  priesthood  was  attached  to  each,  and  w^e  know  that  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Sai'te  kings,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  priesthood  of 
some  of  these  Pyramid  kings  was  still  maintained.  That  one  of 
these  is  a  king  whom  Herodotus  charges  with  hostiUty  to  reUgion,  is  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  historian's  untrustworthiness  when  dealing 
with  mattera  he  did  not  know  except  on  the  evidence  of  mere  gossip. 

The  Sphinx,  true  to  its  character  in  legend,  has  still  a  riddle — the 
date  when  it  was  carved  out  of  the  rock.  An  inscription  in  the  name 
of  the  king  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid,  but  perhaps  recut  at  a  later 
time,  speaks  of  it  as  already  extant  in  his  remote  age.  It  was  the 
symbol  of  the  god  Har-em-akhu,  Horus  in  the  horizon,  or  the 
rising  sun,  and  was  thus  particularly  connected  with  the  worship  of 
HeliopoHs,  the  City  of  the  Sun,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  not 
far  to  the  northward.  In  later  times  avenues  of  sphinxes  led  to  the 
temples.  This  solitary  sphinx  has  no  such  purpose,  and  was  itself 
worshipped,  a  little  chapel  being  constructed  between  its  fore-paws. 

While  there  is  much  to  perplex  us  in  the  great  monuments  of  the 
Pyramid  field,  the  lesser  ones  are  full  of  fruitful  information.  Around 
the  royal  mausolea  lie  the  multitudhious  sepulchres  of  the  subjects 
of  the  kings  of  that  time.  Each  has  its  chapel,  or  more  rarely 
chapels,  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of  scenes  of  daily  life,  which 
biing  us  face  to  face  with  the  Egyptian  of  this  distant  age.  It  has 
been  thought,  somewhat  fancifully,  that  these  subjects  relate  to  the 
occupations  of  the  future  state,  but  the  absence  of  any  but  the  most 
reserved  representation  of  funereal  matters,  as  well  as  of  all  religious 
pictures,  forbids  an  allegorical  view  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of 
this  early  age. 

Thus  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  these  oldest  of  contemporary  pic- 
tures is  their  extreme  reticence  as  to  religion.  There  is  a  short  prayer, 
characteristically  not  directly  addressed  as  in  later  times  to  Osiris,  but 
to  Anubis,  an  inferior  divinity  of  his  family.      Its  purport  is  simply  for 
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tlie  welfare  of  the  chief  person  of  the  tomb  ia  the  divine  iiuderworld. 
We  miss  the  appeal  of  later  inscriptioite  to  the  voyagers  up  and  dowu 
the  beloved  river,  towards  which  most  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  look, 
to  repeat  the  inscribed  formula  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  the 
deceased.  Iq  the  tomb  there  is  but  a  slight  indicatiou  of  its  purpose, 
the  occasional  representation  of  the  occupant  as  a  mnrnniy.  No  cere- 
monies of  sepulture  are  pictured,  no  passages  of  the  Ritual  inscribed. 
We  are  at  an  extreme  limit  of  Egyptian  usage  in  this  respect,  and  it  is 
not  till  the  end  of  the  monarchy  that  the  other  extreme  is  usaal« 
religious  subjects  having  gradually  won  a  preponderance. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  absence  of  pictures  of  the  king,  even 
in  tombs  of  members  of  his  family,  unlike  the  usage  of  the  Empire,  ia^ 
the  tombs  of  which  we  sometimes  see  the  king  receiving  the  homage  of 
his  subject.  It  would  seem  that  at  this  remote  timu  the  Pharaoh  stood  as 
high  above  his  subjects  in  rank  as  his  Pyramid  overtopped  their  modest 
sepulchres*  Even  a  queen  is  spoken  of  as  ha^4^g  had  the  honour  ot 
seeing  the  king.  The  ra^st  important  priestly  function  seems  to  have 
been  the  priesthood  of  each  king,  to  which  was  entrusted  the  ceremonial 
of  his  sepulchral  chapeh  Each  great  man  held  priestly,  military,  and 
civil  power,  or  at  least  could  do  so.  'J'here  was  not  at  this  time  the 
distinction  into  classes,  and  the  habit  of  hereditary  transmission  of 
functions,  that  made  the  later  system  from  the  Empire  downwards 
almost  one  of  castes.  It  is  also  significant  that  nearly  all  the  high 
functionaries  are  of  the  blood  royal,  though  there  is  a  remarkable 
exception  in  the  case  of  an  able  man  who  probably  rose  from  the 
ranks  and  was  rewarded  by  a  marriage  with  a  princess,  Ti,  whose 
beautiful  tomb  at  Sakktuah  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  tht»  many 
sights  of  Jlemphis. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  royal  power,  the  Eg^^tians  of 
this  age  were  a  Ught-hearted  people.  No  one  can  have  seen  the 
wooden  statue  of  a  gentleman  of  tliat  period  which  was  shown  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  18G7,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  precious  monu- 
ments of  early  Egj-ptian  art  in  the  Boolak  Museum,  witliout  being 
stmck  by  its  aii'  ot  well-fed  content;  indeed  the  word  ** jolly*'  is 
ahnost  the  only  tenu  by  wliich  its  character  can  be  described.  And 
this  is  evidently  the  type  of  man  whose  daily  life  was  portrayed  as  a 
memorial  in  his  tomb.  There  we  see  him  walking  afoot,  for  the  hoi-se 
was  not  yet  known  in  Egypt,  his  staff  in  his  hand,  seeing  the  various 
occupations  of  the  field,  the  garden,  and  the  vineyard,  taking  stock  of 
his  a&ses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  ducks,  witnessing  the  varions  handi- 
crafts of  his  folk^ — we  do  not  know  that  they  were  serfs — or  superin- 
tending tlie  transport  by  river  of  his  produce.  We  see  him  too 
watching  the  fishers  or  those  who  bring  in  game  and  wild  fowl  more 
rarely  himself  engaged  in  sport.  His  home-life  is  ntit  forgotten.  Ho 
entertains  his  friends  at  feast%  while  players  on  instruments  of  music 
and  singers  are  present  for  their  diversion. 
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These  are  the  subjects  of  the  wall-pictures,  or,  more  strictly,  painted 
sculptures,  of  the  tombs  of  the  age  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Dynasties, 
those  of  the  Pyramid-period  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis.  The 
Sixth  Dynasty,  evidently  another  line,  if  it  did  not  transfer  the  royal 
seat  to  Middle  Egypt,  certainly  has  left  more  memorials  of  its  subjects 
there,  and  at  Abydos  in  the  Thebaid.  Then  the  Egyptian  memoir 
is  first  found,  thenceforward  to  be  our  most  precious  source  of  history. 

It  is  worth  while  to  see  how  the  Egyptian  memoir  had  its  origin. 
The  purpose  of  all  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  of  the  Pyramid-age 
is  historical.  They  embody  the  wish  of  the  old  Egyptian  who  caused 
them  to  be  graven,  that  all  should  know  what  he  was  and  what  he 
did,  not  in  a  vain-glorious  sense,  but  with  the  natural  desire  to  record 
good  service.  It  is  indicative  of  the  growth  of  this  idea  that  the  oldest 
memoirs  only  speak  of  service  to  the  king,  and  careful  and  just 
administration;  but  the  later  ones  dwell  in  addition  on  services  to 
the  people,  each  governor  being  specially  anxious  for  the  well-being 
of  his  province. 

The  first,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important,  of  the  memoirs, 
is  that  of  Una,  which  tells  us  almost  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  the 
Sixth  Dynasty.  The  writer  was  a  great  ofiicer  under  three  kings, 
whom  he  probably  served  for  at  least  sixty  years,  perhaps  much 
longer.  Like  many  of  the  earlier  Egyptians,  he  attained  high  office 
in  youth,  and  held  it  in  old  age.  The  story  of  Joseph  finds  its  parallel 
in  the  selection  of  young  men  of  character  and  talent  for  the  highest 
offices;  and  yet  the  -wisdom  of  experience  is  not  seen  to  be  under- 
valued in  ancient  Egypt. 

The-  story  of  Una  shows  a  change  in  the  national  instincts.  In 
earUc^r  times  there  is  no  hint  of  foreign  wars.  The  older  Pharaohs  ari^ 
not  known  to  have  attempted  any  expedition  against  their  neigh- 
bours. They  maintained  the  frontiers,  but  we  do  not  find  any  record 
telling  us  that  they  crossed  them  except  to  establish  and  hold  agaiiist 
the  natives  mining-stations  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  But  under  the 
Sixth  Dynasty  foreign  expeditions  were  undertaken.  Whether  they 
arose  from  a  threatened  invasion,  or  whether  ambition  prompted  them, 
we  do  not  know.  The  story  reads  as  if  there  was  danger  on  the 
borders.  Una  made  a  levy  en  masse  of  the  Egyptians,  and  tributary 
negro  states,  which  now  appear  for  the  first  time,  contributed  a  con- 
tingent, which  all  the  Egyptian  officials,  including  the  priests,  were 
ordered  to  drill.  A  series  of  successful  expeditions  by  land,  and  one 
by  water,  were  carried  out.  All  was  imder  the  direction  of  Una. 
Who  the  chief  enemies  were  we  know ;  they  were  "  the  dwellers  on 
the  sand  f  but  we  fail  to  identify  any  later  race  or  tribe  with  this 
designation.  Probably  they  represent  a  great  pressure  of  Arab  tribes, 
either  driven  by  famine  or  attracted  by  the  wealth  of  Egypt,  into 
which  the  Arab  race  has  never  ceased  to  pour. 

In  the  same  memoir  we  see  the  first  indication  of  the  growth  of 
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Egyptian  power  in  the  south.  In  the  land  of  the  tributary  negro 
princes,  stations  and  dockyards  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
Egypt  with  timber.  At  this  time  the  Ethiopian  forests  must  have 
extended  far  north  of  the  Atbara,  or  the  Egyptians  must  have  pene- 
trated a  great  distance  beyond  the  First  Cataract  to  the  south.  A 
hint  of  the  different  character  of  the  country  in  very  early  times  is 
afforded  by  the  name  of  the  Island  of  Elephantine,  near  the  First 
Cataract,  of  which  the  meaning  is  the  same  in  Egyptian  as  in  Greek, 
for  when  the  elephant  was  found  so  for  north  there  must  have  been 
forests  at  no  great  distance.  The  subsequent  change  in  the  level  of 
the  Nile,  which  before  the  Empire  was  much  higher  in  the  Upper 
Thebais  and  Lower  Nubia,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  a 
general  modification  of  the  productions  of  the  country. 

We  find  tliis  great  officer  of  state,  Una,  whose  last  post  was  that  of 
governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  occupied  in  the  duty  of  convej-ing  stones 
from  the  quarries  for  royal  buildings,  and  we  observe  that  the  first  care 
of  a  new  king  was  to  proAnde  himself  with  a  block  of  alabaster  for  a 
sarcophagus. 

With  the  beautiful  Queen  Nitocris,  the  subject  of  many  legends,  the 
Sixth  Dynasty  either  ended  or  lost  all  power.  It  was  she  who  appears, 
to  have  enlarged  the  Third  Pyramid,  as  a  tomb  for  herself,  and  to  have 
cased  it  wholly  -vNath  red  granite  of  Syene,  making  it  worthy  of  its 
name,  "the  Superior.''  In  Greek  tradition  she  is  confused  with 
Rhodopis,  and  by  the  Arabs  she  was  thought,  in  the  middle  ages, 
still  to  haunt  her  burial-place  as  an  evil  fairy  who  lured  the  wayfarer 
into  the  desert  to  his  destmction. 

One  of  the  chasms  of  Egj'ptian  history  follows  the  Sixth  Dynasty. 
Other  Memphite  kings  then  ruled,  a  rival  or  later  royal  house  arose  at 
HeracleopoKs,  either  the  town  of  that  name  in  iliddlo  Egj^pt  or  that 
in  Lower  Egypt,  and  wo  have  no  records  but  the  names  of  kings  in 
later  royal  lists,  which  we  cannot  assign  to  any  dynasty.  Contem- 
porary monuments  fail  us  until  the  rise  of  the  Theban  house,  when 
Egypt  again  appears  rich  and  powerful,  with  signs  of  a  fresh  develop- 
ment of  art  and  civilization.* 

Reginald  Stuart  Poole. 

*  Most  of  the  anthorities  for  the  statements  of  this  paper  may  1>e  found  in  the  article 
*  Egypt,"  in  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica/' 
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THE  PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  BANK 

DIRECTORS. 


RESPONSIBILITY  is  a  general  and  abstract  word.  There  is 
probably  no  more  celebrated  illustration  of  what  it  means  than 
in  a  passage  written  by  a  great  statesman  now  deceased.  In  that 
paragraph  M.  Thiers,  when  sketching  the  quahties  necessary  for 
success  in  war,  brings  vividly  before  us  the  tremendous  issues  that 
hang,  moment  by  moment,  upon  the  genius,  the  strength  of  will,  the 
promptness,  and  the  presence  of  mind  of  a  general  on  the  day  of 
battle.  There,  if  anywhere,  is  the  highest  responsibility  to  be  realized. 
But  there  was  one  day  this  year  when  our  peaceful  Scotland,  imder 
the  sun  of  a  most  plenteous  harvest,  showed  as  if  upon  the  morning 
after  a  battle  or  a  bombardment.  In  every  direction  wo  found  either 
the  bewilderment  of  suspense  or  the  bewilderment  of  despair.  The 
bravest  held  his  breath  as  he  saw  his  neighbour,  a  more  cautious  and 
a  kindlier  man  than  himself,  sti-uck  down  at  his  right  hand,  or  watched 
on  his  left  how  serried  files  of  men,  connected  in  family  or  business 
ties,  were  prostrated  by  an  undiscriminating  blow.  In  almost  every 
town  and  hamlet  of  our  land,  however  far  from  the  centre  of  explosion, 
there  stands  some  home  imroofed  and  torn  open  to  the  hard  gaze  of 
public  curiosity  and  public  compassion.  It  is  tine  that  the  sufferers 
have,  in  public  and  in  private,  shown  resignation  to  God  and  con- 
stancy before  men,  even  beyond  belief;  but  how  many  lives,  maimed 
and  all  but  cut  in  two,  have  crept  away  beyond  our  ken  into  a  seclu- 
sion where  hope  and  energy  are  slowly  ebbing  from  the  wounded  spirit  I 
Peace,  we  know,  hath  her  victories  no  less  than  war.  Apparently,  she 
has  also,  like  war,  her  reverses  and  defeats :  and  hers  are  equally  ghastly. 
It  would  seem,  then,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  responsibilities  of  a 
bank  director  may  be  tis  great  as  those  of  a  general  in  the  field.  They 
may  at  least  be  so  in  a  countiy  like  Scotland,  where  unlimited  respon- 
sibility is  the  basis  of  large  and  popular  joint-stock  companies.     I  do 
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not  say  that  bia  responsibilities  aro  of  the  same  nature,  I  do  not 
say  that  the  rules — the  plain  and  simple  rules  as  some  are  bold  to 
call  them — of  banks,  institutions  which,  according  to  one  defini- 
tion, receive  and  invest  money,  or  which,  according  to  another,  buy 
and  sell  money, — I  do  not,  of  course,  admit  that  these  duties  ever  infer, 
necessarily  or  legitimately,  the  speculative  uncertaioties  of  the  great 
game  of  war.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  having  used  this  illustration, 
it  is  only  fair,  in  parting  with  it,  to  observe  one  point  of  resemblance, 
and  one  of  contrast,  with  the  thing  signified.  We  all  know  that  there 
are  generals  who,  as  in  the  greatest  battle  of  our  age,  succeed  to  the 
responsibilities  which  othera  have  created  or  abandoned,  who  find 
themselves,  Eke  that  liapless  Imperialist,  hemmed  in  by  a  narrowing 
circle  of  iron,  and  who  have  scarcely  lifted  the  baton  of  tlie  fallen 
marshal  before  they  are  confronted  with  the  alternatives  of  a  hopeless 
struggle  or  a  horrible  capitulation.  And  the  word  I  have  just  used  IB 
not  too  strong.  For  in  this  particular  point  the  horroi-s  of  war  yield 
to  the  darker  responsibilities  of  false  or  guilty  finance-  The  general 
m  the  field  w^hu  stops  the  fighting,  thereby  stops  the  carnage-  But  he 
who,  whether  %veakly  or  wickedly,  leads  the  shareholders  of  a  bank 
along  the  road  of  ruin,  knows  at  last  that  only  to  stay  his  steps  is  to 
invoke  destruction,  and  that  at  the  moment  when  ho  lifts  the  white 
flag  of  surrender  above  those  who  have  trusted  and  followed  him,  he 
must  bring  down  upon  their  heads,  by  his  indi\adual  and  perhaps 
meritorious  act,  the  long^deferred  and  desolating  storm* 

In  this  paper,  how^ever.  I  am  to  treat  of  the  responsibility^  of  bank 
directors — and  only  of  their  pei*8onal  responsibility — not  in  a  popidar, 
but  in  a  strict,  and  indeed  in  a  purely  legal,  sense. 

Responsibility  means  the  obligation  of  a  man  to  answer  for  a  thing. 
Every  private  man  answers  for  his  own  acts.  But  when  a  man  holds 
an  oflice,  like  that  of  a  bank  director,  he  may  have  to  answer  in  two 
capacities.  For  liis  official  acts  he  is  res^^onsiblo  as  director  with  his 
brother  directoi-s,  and  on  behalf  of  the  bank.  In  this  official  responsi- 
bility, which  of  couree  is  the  usual  ease,  he  docs  not  answer  with  his 
own  private  means,  but  vn.\h  the  funds  of  the  bank,  and  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  funds,  and  no  fai'then  But  there  are  actn  which  a 
bank  director  may  do,  either  acting  in  his  official  capacity,  or  profess- 
ing to  act  in  his  official  capacity,  and  at  least  using  his  official  powers 
and  opportunities,  acts  for  which  the  ilirector  is  responsible  as  an  indi- 
\'idnal.  The  bank  also  may  in  some  cases  be  made  thereby  responsible, 
and  in  othem  it  may  not.  There  is  important  law  upon  that  point, 
with  which  I  am  not  in  tliis  discussion  called  upon  to  deal.  But  whether 
the  bank  is  responsible  for  such  acts  or  not,  the  director  Ls  respon- 
sible for  them  as  an  individual,  and  he  must  answer  for  them  ^v^th  his 
own  means,  and  in  his  own  person. 

In  his  person  he  answers  to  the  public  or  criminal  law ;  a  matter 
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with  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  do  not  meddle.     AVith  his  means 
he  answers  an  inquiiy  which  may  be  less  angust  in  external  form,  but 
which  is  far  finer  and  more  searching  in  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  law.      For  criminal   law  ^vinks  at  many  tilings  which  have  not 
attained  a  magnitude  or  pubhcity  to  attract  its  sword.     But  the  law 
of  private  responsibihty  extends  to  the  smallest  coin  of  which  any 
individual  withm  or  without  the  bank  has  been  wrongfully  deprived ; 
and  it  rims  therefore  sooner  or  later  into  a  system,  of  which  the  roots 
are  deep  and  the  branches  are  many.     Now  such  a  system  Great 
Britain  possesses  in  its  gi-eater  form   of  English  and  its  smaller  of 
Scotch  law.     Strictly  speaking,  these  two  laws  are  independent  of 
each  other — as  truly  so  as  the  law  of  France  and  the  law  of  Japan. 
But  practically,  according  to  a  principle  not  unlike  that  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  gases,  jurisprudences  which  are  near  each  other  in  locality, 
resemble  each  other  in  spirit,  especially  in  matters  which,  like  this, 
depend  upon  universal  equity  more  than  upon  statute,  or  history,  or 
custom.     And,  curiously  enough,  the  law  of  Scotland,  which  on  this 
matter  hapi:)ens  at  present  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  island, 
has  in  this  branch  of  it  one  distinct  advantage  for  the  student.     I  do 
not  mean  the  minor  circumstance  that  all  Scotch  courts  are  courts 
both  of  law  and  equity,  and  that  the  severance  in  the  law  of  England 
which  embarrasses  strangei-s,  and  I  think  must    sometimes  perplex 
English  laymen,  has  no  place  in  the  other.     The  special  advantage 
which  this  branch  of  the  law  has  in   Scotland  is  that  of  a  certain 
separateness  and  priority.     The  facts  are  rather  curious.     There  i& 
also  almost  no  repoi-ted  case  on  the  responsibility  of  directors  in  the 
Scotch  courts  before  1850.     But  from  that  date  down  to  about  18()0» 
there  is  a  su(  cession  of  important  cases,  which,  unless  I  am  mistaken. 
have  built  up  somethhig  like  a  law  upon  the  subject,  a  law  not  of 
coui-se  perfect,  but  yet  solid  and  complete  so  far  as  it  goes.     Now  I 
do  not  say  that  there  was  nothing  on  this  subject  in  the  much  larger 
and  richer  law  of  England  during  all  these  years  before   ISGf).     But 
there  was  comparatively  little  either    before   or   during  the  fifteen 
years  which  then  closed,  in  comparison  with  what  has  followed.     For 
in  1865  the  crash  of  Uverend,  Gurney,  &  Co.  inaugurated  a  second 
period  of  fifteen  years  now  ending — a  period  in  which  the  English  law 
has  been  as  rich  in  cases  as  the  immediately  previous  period  had  been  in 
Scotland;  while  during  it  the  northern  part  of  the  island  has  scarcely 
seen  another  case  in  its  courts.     I  propose  in  this  paper  to  sketch  the 
position  attained  ten  years  ago  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  a  small 
but  independent  jurisprudence  where  equity  has  never  been  separated 
from  law ;  and  afterwards  to  complete  the  subject  by  reference  to 
more  recent   cases  in  the  law  of  England,  where    equity  has  been 
studied  as  a  separate  department  indeed,  but  studied  by  men  of  con- 
summate power,  and  with  an  intensity  and  care  scarcely  equalled  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Border. 
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The  law  of  Scotland  on  the  pei'snnal  responsibility  of  baak  directors 
was  built  lip  mthin  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  extending  from  the  year 
,  1850.     In  that  year  an  action  was  brought,  not  against  directors,  but 
against  a  bank,  and  demanding  that  it  should  be  declared  dissolved  on 
the  ground  of  loaeee  to  an  amount  specified  in  the  contract.     The 
answer  made  was,  that  these  losses  did  not  appear  in  the  public 
balance-6heets,  and  tliat  the  rules  of  the  bank  prohibited  investigation^ 
into  its  books.     The  rejoinder  was,  that  the  balance-sheets  issued  by 
the  directors  were  false,  and  that  the  directors,  in  the  ti*ansactions 
which  the  balance-sheeta  ought  t<t  have  summaiized,  but  did  not,  hadg 
been  guilty  of  gross  fraud  and  irregularity.     The  court  found  that  the 
usual  clauses  as  to  secrecy  will  not  exclude  investigation,  '*  where 
positive  averment  is  made  that  the  books  are  fraudulently  concocted 
to  conceal  the  tme  position  of  afFaii-s,     Sitting  here  as  a  court  both  of 
law  and  equity,  there  is  nothing  in  the  contract  which  entitles  us  to 
i*efuse  this  investigation/**     Such  a  finding  plainly  opens  the  door  to 
cases  of  more  direct  personal  responsibility.     And,  accordingly,  next 
year,  in  the  case  of  the  Banking  Company  of  Aberdeen,!  two  of  the 
most  impoi-tant  poin ti?  in  the  whole  subject  with  wliicli  we  deal  were 
at  once  decided.     Tliat  was  an  action  brought  by  a  shareholder  against 
the  directors  of  a  bank  personally,  demanding  reparation  for  the  loss  he 
had  sustained.     It  w^as  founded  upon  alleged  fraudulent  transactions 
by  the  directors,  ranied  on  in  order  to  promote  the  private  interei^itfi 
of  themselves  and  their  connections  ;  tmnsaetions  which  were  said  to 
be  covered  by  concealment  and  misrepresentation  in  reports,  pajnng 
dividends  out  of  capital,  and  keeping  take  and  iiTegular  books.    Now, 
when  a  man  makes  such  charges;,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  entitled 
to  reparation  Irom  somebody  for  his  loss,     lint  the  first  question  is. 
From  whom  i    In  this  Aberdeen  case  there  were  twelve  directors^  but 
the  action  was  only  brought  against  five  of  them.     It  was  pleaded* 
You  must  call  the  others,  and  you  must  also  call  the  company  itself 
for  it«  interest.    The  court  said,  No,    You  are  not  bound  to  do  so,  in  an 
action  founded  on  fraud.     Fraud  is  a  personal  thing,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  go  against  men,  in  respect  of  it,  individually.     If  you  thuik 
that  BOme  of  them  are  not   so    guilty,  or  that   it   will    not  be   st* 
easy  to  prove  some  of  them  guilty,  or  that  some  of  them,  though 
equally  guilty,  have  not  as  mucli  money  to  make  reparation  %\nth, — in 
all  these  cases  you  may  select  ycur  victim.     You  may  get  full  redress 
from  him  for  your  fidl  loss,  leaWng  it  to  him  to  find  a  remedy  against 
othei*8  who  had  hetm  associated  with  him.     And,  secondly,  as  repara- 
tion may  be  demanded  from  one  or  more  of  the  directors,  so  it  may  be 
demanded  by  one  or  more  of  tlie  shareholders.     In  this  case  the  action 
was  brought  by  one  shareholder,  and  the  com-t  rejected  the  plea  that 

•  The  North  British  Bank,  18  Deoember,  1S50.     IS  DualopV  B^^ports  of  Court  of 
S^fssion  Cases,  p.  34D. 

t  17  December,  1851.     14  Daiilop  s  EeporU,  p.  213. 
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he  must  take  the  company  with  him.  And  since  that  date  the  law  has 
been  fixed,  that  any  one  shareholder  can  recover  from  any  one  director 
the  whole  loss  caused  to  himself  by  the  fraud  in  which  that  director  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  solo  actor  or  participant. 

But  in  order  to  foimd  such  imlimited  responsibility,  you  must  clearly 
prove  the  personal  act  or  personal  participation  of  the  director.  And 
on  this  rock  the  case,  in  which  the  general  law  was  laid  down,  after- 
wards split.  It  was  found  that,  although  they  selected  five  out  of 
the  twelve  directors,  they  had  not  made  their  statements  against  any 
of  them  sufficiently  precise.  They  had  been  satisfied  wdth  a  general 
charge  of  "joint  and  several  liabiKty  "  for  a  course  of  acting  extend- 
ing over  a  number  of  years,  and  the  court  refused  even  to  send  this 
to  a  juiy.  They  held  that,  as  culpa  tenet  sxios  auctores,  every  act  of  wrong 
charged  must  be  brought  distinctly  and  articulately  home  to  the  party 
committing  it.  And  the  importance  of  this,  as  the  next  step  in  the 
development  of  the  law,  was  brought  out  by  the  contrast  between  two 
cases  against  the  directors  of  the  same  bank — this  case  of  LesUe,* 
which  failed,  and  that  of  Tulloch,t  which  succeeded.  In  the  later  and 
more  successful  case,  the  general  rule  already  laid  down  in  that  which 
preceded,  that  any  shareholder  can  sue  any  director  on  fraud,  without 
calling  the  other  directora  or  the  company,  was  literally  acted  upon ;  and 
its  authority  was  confirmed  without  difficulty  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
sitting  as  a  Court  of  Scotch  Law.  And  in  tliis  case  it  was  found,  alsa. 
that  the  statements  made  against  the  one  director  were  sufficiently 
specific  to  send  to  a  jury.  What  has  been  held,  in  this  and  other 
cases,  to  constitute  sufficient  specification,  we  may  see  afterwards ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  notice  another  step  in  advance  taken  in 
tliis  second  Aberdeen  action.  The  firet,  Leslie,  was  brought  by  an  old 
shareholder,  who  complained  that  the  fraudulent  actings  of  the  direc- 
tors, commenced  after  he  had  bought  his  shares,  had  run  down  tlie 
value  of  his  holding.  Of  his  right  to  reparation  for  this  loss  there 
was  no  doubt.  But  the  second  case,  Tulloch,  turned  upon  a  purchase 
of  shares  in  open  market  by  one  of  the  public.  Dr.  Tulloch  did  not 
buy  from  the  bank.  He  did  not  buy  from  the  directors.  He  bought 
from  a  third  party  ;  and  he  now  demanded  back  his  money,  or  at  least 
his  loss,  from  the  directors  of  the  company  wliich  he  thus  entered. 
The  court  in  Scotland  now  laid  it  down,  and  the  House  of  Lords  did 
not  hesitate  to  confirm  it,  that  publicly  presenting  fraudulent  re})orts 
to  the  company  was  sufficient  publication  to  render  the  direectors 
liable  even  to  a  stranger  purchasing  shares.  In  the  higher  coui-t,  too. 
it  was  held,  after  a  full  argument,  that  this  liability  does  not  terminate 
with  death  on  either  side :  that  the  representatives  of  the  defrauded 
shareholder  succeed  to  his  right  to  go  against  the  wi'ong-doing  director,. 

•  19  June,  1850.     18  Dunlop's  Reports,  104G. 

t  Sustained  by  Court  of  Session,  3  June,  1858  (20  Dunlop,  1045) ;  and  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  23  February,  18()0  (3  Macqueen,  783). 
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and  not  only  to  go  against  him,  but  to  go  against  his  representativeB, 
in  so  tar  as  these  have  succeedcil  to  property  from  him.  And  lastly, 
as  to  the  measure  of  the  loss.  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell  observed  that 
the  claim  must  be  for  the  difference  between  tlie  purchase-money  you 
have  paid  and  that  which  yon  ought  to  have  paid — that  is,  between 
the  price  paid  under  deception,  and  what  would  have  been  the  fair 
market  price  if  the  circumstances  of  the  company  had  been  truly 
disclosed. 

Such  were  the  eases  in  which  the  personal  responsibiUty  of  bank 
directors  was  first  acknowledged  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  They 
extend  over  the  decade  which  followed  1850,  and  wq  have  already 
come  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Bank  in  the  year  1857.  That 
event  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  development  of  the  legal  doctrine, 
and  during  the  few  years  which  follow  many  additions  were  made 
to  the  principles  already  quoted.  We  may,  I  think,  group  these  ad- 
ditional results  for  the  sake  of  convenience  under  the  follo^ving 
heads : — 

By  whom  may  the  action  of  damages  be  brought  1 

Against  w^hom  may  it  be  brought  I 

And,  in  respect  of  what  kinds  of  wrong-doing  t 

1.  We  have  seen  already  that  defaulting  directors  are  exposed  to 
an  action  at  the  instance  of  any  sharehf»lder  deceived  by  them  to  hl^5 
loss,  or  of  any  stranger  deceived  by  them  into  buying  shares  or  t>ther- 
wise  to  his  loss  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  put  geneiTiUy  that  by  the  law 
of  Scotland  they,  like  other  men  not  directoi*s.  aro  liable  to  even" 
individual  to  whom  they  have  caused  lows  b^-  gross  wrong-doing  or 
fraud.  This  was  veiy  early  understood.  Btit  it  w^as  pushed  to  a  veiy 
surprising  length  by  the  defendants  in  the  great  action  directed  by  the 
liquidators  of  the  Western  Bank  against  the  directors  of  that  institu- 
tion.* The  directors  who  defended  in  that  case  said,  '*  We  know  we 
are  responsible  to  individuals  for  the  loss,  if  any,  which  w^o  have 
caused  tliern.  Let  them  bring  their  action  on  the  principles  already 
laid  dow^n,  and  we  shall  meet  it.  But  we  object  to  the  company 
itself,  through  its  liquidators,  bringing  a  similar  action  against  us/' 
The  present  hea<l  of  the  Court  of  Session,  then  a  judge  of  the  Second 
Division,  made  short  work  of  this  argument.  He  remarked  that  if 
each  Western  Bank  shareholder  brmight  an  action  for  eat-h  year  of 
malvei*Hation  against  each  director,  '*  there  must  be  brought  into  this 
court  lti;.>00  summonses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pai'ties  w^ho  state 
such  pleas  are  i>repared  to  approach  the  legislature  'with  urgent  peti-' i 
tions  for  a  very  large  extension  of  the  judicial  establishment  in  Scotland.' 
But  he  also  pointed  out  that  every  company,  wdiether  solvent  or  in 
hquidation.  has  a  right  to  sue  for  moneys  of  which  it  has  been  wrong^^ 
ously  deprived.  Individuals  have  a  right  to  sue  all  who  have  defrauded 
them,  but  when  the  individuals  are  members  of  a  company,  that  is  a 
•  Junuttry  and  March,  1860.    22  Dunlop*8  Beports,  447* 
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right  which  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  exercise.  The  company,  on  the 
other  hand,  is,  "  primarily  at  least  the  pai-ty  to  sue  the  directors  for 
repamtion,  to  the  effect  of  restoring  the  company's  estate  against  the 
loss  it  has  sustained."  Ever  since  that  decision  in  1800  it  has  been 
fixed  that  directoi-s  of  a  bank  are  personally  responsible  both  to  the 
company  and  to  its  individual  members,  and  may  be  sued  by  either. 

2.  Duectors  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  may  be  sued :  are  we 
to  include  in  the  same  rule  those  who  more  properly  act  along  with 
or  under  directors,  e,g.  the  manager  or  the  secretary  ?  This  came  up 
in  the  two  following  yeai-s  in  the  case  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 

.  Bank,*  and  in  this  the  Court  of  Session  unquestionably  went  wrong. 
It  sustained  an  action  laid  on  fraudulent  representations  against  a 
director,  but  threw  it  out  as  against  the  manager  and  secretiiry,  on  the 
ground  that  they  "  are  only  the  servants  of  the  directors,  are  employed 
by  them,  must  obey  their  instructions,  and  may  be  dismissed  by  them 
at  any  time."  But  the  case  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  came 
into  the  hands  of  that  keenest  of  legal  intellects,  Richard  Bethel,  then 
Lord  Cliancellor  Westbury.  He  held  the  Court  below  to  be  doubly 
in  error  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  In  the  first  place,  the 
manager  and  assistant  manager  or  secretary  are  not  in  point  of  fact 
"  only  the  servants  of  the  directors.'*  The  directors  and  managers 
together  are  the  officers;  all  the  officei-s  are  in  a  legal  sense  the 
servants  of  the  company ;  the  pubUc  and  the  shareholders  depend  €ts 
much  on  the  managers  as  they  do  upon  the  directors;  and  they  accept, 
and  in  the  ordinary  case  are  entitled  to  accept,  the  reports  of  the  latter 
as  emanating  also  from  the  former.  But,  secondly,  supposing  that 
these  officials  are  mere  servants,  the  order  of  a  master  is  no  justifi- 
cation, either  moral  or  legal,  for  a  servant's  committing  what  he  knows 
to  be  a  fraud.  The  master  in  such  a  case  is  no  doubt  himself 
liable ;  but  so  is  the  servant,  and  each  is  liable  to  the  full  amount  of 
loss. 

3.  The  more  difficult  and  compUcated  question  remains,  what  are 
the  actings  which  infer  this  personal  responsibility,  whether  in  the 
directors  or  the  manager  ?  And  this  inquiry  divides  itself  into  two 
branches.  In  the  first  place,  what  are  the  classes  of  Avrong  actions, 
what  are  the  general  descriptions  of  wrong-doing,  which  as  a  matter 
of  law  bind  liability  upon  the  person  against  whom  they  are  proved  '\ 
When  we  have  answered  this  general  (juestion  of  law,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  detail,  how  these  general 
categories  of  wrong-doing  are  to  be  proved  agahist  any  man,  and 
what  transactions  or  omissions  on  the  part  of  bank  directors  have 
already  been  held  to  bring  them  within  their  range. 

The  earlier  cases  against  bank  directors  all  turned,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  charges  of  fraud.     But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  this,  though 

♦  Court  of  Session,  10  Febnmry,  18C1  (23  Dunlop's  Reports,  574),  and  House  of  Lords, 
25  July,  1802  (4  Macqueen,  424). 
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one  of  the  gravest,  was  not  the  only  fonii  of  wrong-doing  by  which  a 
man  in  an  official  situation  may  cause  enormous  loss  to  those  who 
trust  Inm.  And  the  question  of  broadening  the  groiuids  of  liabiHty 
came  up  and  was  substantially  decided,  in  the  leading  Western  Bank 
case  already  mentioned,  that  first  brought  by  the  liquidators  against 
the  directons.*  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  liability  of 
directors  on  such  a  ground  as  gross  negligence  or  neglect  of  duty 
was  never  laid  down  till  the  last  of  these  cases,  so  late  as  187:i.  And 
the  present  chief  of  the  Scottish  court,  in  deciding  that  last  case, 
said  pointedly  that  neither  in  England  nor  in  Scotland  had  the  ques- 
tion down  to  that  date  arisen  •'  under  circumstances  which  admitted 
of  any  general  decision  upon  the  principle."  Yet  twelve  years  before, 
in  the  first  case  as  to  that  bank,  the  other  division  of  the  same  court,-  - 
in  deciding  an  important  point  as  to  the  forax  of  the  action,  held^ 
imanimously  that  it  turned  on  the  question  whether  neglect  as  well  as 
fraud  gave  au  action  for  delinquency  against  the  indi vidua L  And 
it  was  the  same  judge  who  then  answered  this  question  for  himself 
and  his  brethren  in  the  tilKrmative,  in  terms  even  more  comprehensive| 
than  those  of  the  subsequent  judgment  of  1872,  and  at  least  equally 
instructive.  In  the  case  of  1860  the  action  was  laid  partly  upon 
fraudulent  concealment,  but  partly  also  upon  what  was  described  as 
either  gross  and  wilful  inisnianagement  and  malversation  in  oflice,  or, 
alternatively,  gross,  habitual,  and  total  neglect  of  the  duty  of  directors, 
and  leaving  and  delegating  that  duty  entirely  to  other  irresponsible  ^ 
persons,  while  themselves  retained  office.  Is  this  neglect  of  duty  a/ 
ground  of  action  against  individuals  in  the  same  way  as  fraud  isV 
The  Lr»rd  Justice^^'lerk  Inglis,  in  answering  this,  did  not  deny  that 
fraud  is  morally  and  legally  a  worse  thing  than  negligence,  however 
gross.  The  law  of  Scotland,  following  that  of  Rome,  has  made  a  dis--^ 
tinction  between  dehcis  or  delinquencies,  and  qmm-(Micti< :  and  fraud, 
being  classed  among  the  former,  may  infer  even  criminal  liability, 
which  lesser  wrong-doing  does  not  attain  to.  But  to  the  effect  of  a 
mere  claim  of  reparatit»n  for  pectmiary  loss  sustained,  it  was  held  that 
there  is  no  practical  distinction.  The'  same  measure  of  reparation  is 
due,  on  the  stime  conditions,  and  by  the  same  form  of  action,  whether 
the  cause  of  the  damage  be  the  one  kind  of ''  delict  '*  or  the  other. 

*^  It  Is  a  uiLstalve  aIto*:^etber  to  suppose  tbat  no  deltct  or  quasi^tlflict  can  he 
made  the  fouDdation  of  such  an  action  as  the  present,  without  the  us©  of  the 
temi  *  fraud/  ur  the  epithet  *  fraudulent.'  There  are  many  (Ulicfs  to  which 
siich  lanja*uri>i:e  r<*nld  not  with  propriety  be  appiie<l — for  example,  all  €{t:it\fit  the  , 
essence  of  wliich  18  jihy^ical  viiflence.  others  which  derive  their  niischievnus'^ 
effects  and  illeg'ality  from  reckless  disre^j^ard  rif  couse(|tieTices  to  oue*.-^  neigh- 
bour's prajHTty  in  the  i>rc*8ecution  of  souie  prolit  or  i4ea^ure  of  our  own — 
cases  of  hlieI»of  wi<»n^ous  imprisonment^  of  wrongful  th*>ugh  not  fraudulent  i^e- 
fufial  to  i^icrform  a  statutory  duty,  as  in  the  example  of  mcmlieis  of  Pre.sl»yter}' 
already  cited ;  ami  other  cases  where — as  in  one  of  the  alternatives  in  the 

*  27  J&auary.  IS60  (22  DunJop,  474). 
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present  suminous  (in  which  the  weakness  of  the  pursuer  s  case  in  this  discus- 
sion is  supposed  to  lie) — the  ground  of  liability  is  to  he  found  in  systematic 
and  wilful  neglect  of  a  duty  undertaken,  on  the  i)erformance  of  whicli,  by  the 
defenders,  others  have  naturally  and  justifiably  relied,  which  the  law  designates 
as  ci^df^a  negligent ia,  and  holds  equivalent  to  dole  or  fraud.  All  of  these  equally 
in  our  opinion  belong  to  the  class  of  delicts,  or  quaai-cklicts^  inferring  from  the 
nature  of  the  misconduct  a  joint  and  several  liability  against  all  who  are  im- 
plicated in  them,  and  entitling  the  injured  party  to  demand  his  remedy  against 
any  one  or  more  of  the  delinquents  in  his  option." 

Compare  this  with  the  more  popular  exposition  of  the  law,  as  to 
negligence  alone,  in  1872  :* — 

"It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  question  thuj^ 
raised.  .  .  .  The  general  question  as  to  how  far  the  director  of  a  joint- 
stock  company — such  as  the  Western  Bank — is  liable  for  mere  omission  to 
discharge  his  duty,  or  what  amount  or  kind  of  omission  will  be  held  to  be  crassa 
negligentia — has  never  as  yet  been  authoritatively  determined.  It  ma}'  be 
said,  not  without  force,  that  the  duty  undertaken  by  the  directors  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  such  as  the  Western  Bank,  is  subject  to  some  qualifications 
which  may  not  be  always  incident  to  offices  of  agency  or  trust.  Such  oflicials 
are  generally  chosen  from  their  official  position,  their  habits  of  business,  and 
the  amount  of  credit  which  their  name  will  command.  They  are  generally  i)er- 
sons  who  have  their  time  occupied  by  avocations  of  their  own.  When  the 
shareholders  elected  William  Baird  as  a  director  of  the  Western  Bank,  they 
could  not  have  expected  him  to  make  himself  conversant  with  all  the  details 
of  the  management,  or  the  items  of  all  the  accounts  kept  at  the  head  office  and 
the  numerous  branches  of  so  vast  a  concern.  The  ordinary  conduct  of  the 
bank  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  professional  manager,  to  whose  integrity, 
as  well  as  to  whose  skill,  the  directors  were  entitled  in  great  measure  to  trust. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  for  a  court  of  law  to  assume  that  such 
an  appointment  is  a  mere  name.  The  duties  which  are  prescribed  by  the  con- 
tract must  be  performed  by  the  directors.  If  these  are  not  very  s|)ecific, 
their  scope  and  objet^t  at  least  are  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  if  a  director 
grossly  neglects  the  discharge  of  them  he must  be  liable  in  the  consequences^ 
as  agents  or  tnistees  are  who  grossly  neglect  the  interests  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  appointed.  Whatever  the  duties  are,  they  must  be  discharged 
with  fidelity  and  conscience,  and  with  ordinary  and  reasonable  care.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  I  should  attempt  to  define  where  excusable  remissness  ends 
and  gross  neghgeuce  begins.  That  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  enough  to  say  that  gross  negligence  in  the  performance  of 
such  a  duty,  the  want  of  reasonable  and  ordinary  fidelity  and  care,  will  infer 
liability  for  loss  thereby  occasioned." 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  1860.  The  result  of  these  ^aews  to  the  par- 
ticular action  of  that  year  was  that  it  was  held  not  an  action  on  con- 
tract, but  one  to  enforce  an  obligation  of  reparation  arising  ex  delicto. 
Consequently  the  defendants,  the  whole  of  the  directore  of  the  Western 
Bank,  w^ere  held  to  be  brought  into  court  not  as  joint  debtors  but  as 
joint  delintiuents,  and  under  not  merely  a  joint  but  also  a  several 
Kability.  But  the  result  to  the  law  of  this  and  the  latest  case  has  been 
apparently  to  broaden  out  the  particular  nile  as  to  fraud  into  a  general 
one,  and  to  make  bank  directors  and  others  liable  for  loss  resulting 
from  what  P^nglish  lawyei-s  call  torts,  what  Scotch  lawyers  call  deUcti< 

♦  Western  Bank,  Baird's  Trustees,  22  November,  1872  (  3  Macpherson,  111). 
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or  qnmi-dtdlets^  and  what  men  who  speak  plain  English  call  wrong- 
doing, Only  if  you  insist  upon  using  a  popular  word  like  tliis  to 
gather  up  a  class  o{  actions,  you  must  modify  it  in  two  ways  at  least 
in  order  to  be  accm^ate.  In  the  first  place,  the  wn^ng-doing  which 
founds  our  action  may  mean,  and  often  does  mean,  doing  notliing — 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  do  what  it  is  an  oflieiaFs  duty  to  do.  But 
further,  wnaig-iloing,  whether  positive  or  negative,  is  a  vague  word, 
including  everx-lliing,  from  the  darkest  hue  of  guilt  to  the  lightest 
shade  of  moral  iiifirmity  or  imperfection.  And  it  is  not  everything 
which  I,  or  a  jury,  may  on  the  whule  think  not  quite  right,  which 
will  found  an  action  against  any  man — even  against  a  private  indi* 
viduaL  Still  less  wiM  it  do  so  against  an  official,  a  man  who,  not  for 
his  benefit  but  for  mine,  has  accepted  a  position  in  which  he  must 
continually  act,  and  act  in  difficult  circum8tances.  To  say  that  his 
way  is  morally  %vrong,  and  thnt  my  way  is  right,  is  scarcely  enough 
to  infer  damages  for  my  loss  by  him.  It  may  be  enough  indeed  to 
say  that  he  has  acted  fraudulently,  for  that  is  a  definite  and  uiielastic 
word.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  has  acted  negligently — 
I  must  allege  gross  negligence^ — rmma  jwjliffentia.  Nor  is  it  enough 
to  say  genemlly  that  he  has  acted  wrongfully — to  charge  him  with 
culpa  or  fault — I  must  allege  culpa  lafa^  or  gross  favdt.  For  it  is 
only  these  which  share  in  the  moral  quality  of  fraud  or  crime  so  far 
as  to  found  a  claim  for  reparation** 

Fraud  and  negligence  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  the  two  great 
heads  under  which  practically  arises  the  personal  responsibility  of 
directors.  I  shall  take  each  of  them  in  its  order.  Both  were  sus- 
tained as  grounds  of  action  in  the  earliest  Western  Bank  case,  and 
both,  as  we  shall  see,  were  referred  to  in  those  which  followed  it. 
But  in  three  actions  which  appeared  and  reappeared  in  the  couii 
during  the  seven  yeai-s  after  1858,  relating  either  tn  the  National 
Exchange  Company  of  Glasgow  or  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Bank,  only  one  of  these  charges,  that  of  fraud,  was  brought  forward.] 
We  may  therefore  look  at  them  fii-st.  In  the  case  of  the  foj-mer  com- 
pany (which,  by  the  way,  was  not  exactly  a  bank)  the  Lord  President 
(Colonsay)  had  occasion  in  I860  to  charge  a  jury  as  to  what  amounted 
to  false  and  fmudulent  representations  in  reports.f  Ue  pointed  out 
that  the  statements  made  by  the  directoi*s  as  to  the  value  of  the 
bank's  securities^  though  they  turned  out  to  be  quite  false,  were  not 
contradicted  by  the  bank*s  books.  To  get  at  the  truth  the  directors 
must  have  sifted  the  value  of  these  securities  by  a  process  outside  the 
books,  and  that  they  had  not  done  so  did  not  in  itself  necessarily] 
amotmt  to  fraud.  But  if  they  grossly  neglected  the  investigation  of  this 
sort  which  they  ought  t<»  have  carried  on,  and  at  the  same  time  falsely 
published  to  the  company  that  they  had  made  such  investigation,  and 

*  Culpa  lata  e^quiparatur  dolo.     DoZui  Lb  the  moral  quality  of  crime, 
t  27  July,  iseo  (:J3  DunJop,  1). 
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professed  to  give  the  resulte,  then  such  representation  was  probably 
not  only  false  but  fraudulent.  In  the  first  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Bank  case*  the  issue  sent  to  the  jury  was  much  the  same  with  tliat 
just  mentioned,  only  instead  of  charging  false  and  fraudulent  repre- 
sentations generally,  it  demanded  whether  fraudulent  representations 
were  made  "that  the  bank  was  flourishing  when  it  was  in  reality 
insolvent ;"  and  both  forms  of  inquiry  have  been  since  approved  and 
employed.  This  bank  appeared  in  the  coui*ts  for  the  last  time  in 
1865,t  when  the  judge  whom  I  have  last  mentioned,  deaUng  with  the 
same  fonn  of  issue,  instructed  the  jury  as  follows  : — 

"  If  a  person  makes  a  statement  which  he  knows  to  be  faLse,  or  which  he 
believes  to  be  false,  or  if,  being  in  a  position  of  trust  and  confidence,  he  makes 
a  statement  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  and  if  he  makes  that  state- 
ment with  a  fraudulent  purpose,  intending  to  deceive  and  mislead  others  into  a 
course  of  action  which  might  be  mjurious  to  them,  and  if  they  are  by  these 
means  induced  so  to  act,  and  by  so  acting  suffer  loss,  he  would  be  guilty  of 
falsehood  and  fraud,  and  might  be  made  liable  accordingly  for  the  con- 
sequences/' 

This  is  rather  a  longstoiy;  but  one  alternative  in  it,  making  a  state- 
ment "which  he  behoves  to  be  false,  or  which  he  does  not  telieve  to 
be  true,"  was  repeated  by  the  same  authority  in  the  same  year  in 
another  fonn,  and  went  to  the  House  of  Lords.  This  was  in  a  case 
against  the  Western  Bank,J  and  what  the  late  Lord  President  then 
said  was  this  : — 

"  If  the  case  should  occur  of  directors  taking  ujK>n  them  to  jmt  forth  in  their 
reports  statements  of  imix)rtance  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  false  in 
themselves,  and  wliich  tliey  did  not  believe,  or  had  no  rensonahle  t/mund  to 
believe,  to  be  true  .  .  .  that  would  be  a  misrepresentation  and  deceit,  and 
in  the  estimation  of  law  would  amount  to  a  fraud." 

This  ruhng  was  excepted  against  in  the  Edinburgh  couii,  but  was 
unanimously  confirmed ;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  phrase 
''reasonable  ground"  caused  a  diflerence  of  opinion,  or  at  least  of 
expression  of  opinion,  between  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  Chelmsford  and 
Lord  Cranworth.§  Lord  Chelmsford  held  the  ruling  good,  and  laid 
no  weight  upon  the  objection  that  an  honest  though  false  belief  might 
be  entertained  by  directors,  and  that  the  jury,  under  this  ruhng,  would 
have  to  sustain  its  reasonableness.  '*  Supposing,"  he  says,  "  a  person 
makes  an  untrue  statement,  which  he  asserts  to  be  the  result  of  a  hona 
fide  belief  of  its  truth,  how  can  the  bona  fides  be  tested  except  by  con- 
sidering the  grounds  of  such  belief  f  And  if  it  be  "destitute  of  all 
reasonable  grounds,"  how  can  it  bo  honest?  Lord  Cranwortli  takes 
the  other  side.     lie  puts  it  thus  : — 

^'If  persons  in  the  situation  of  directors  of  a  bank  make  statements  as  to 

♦  Dohhie,  4  March,  1859  (21  Dunlop,  624). 

t  Cullen,  10  July/18G5  (3  Mocpherson's  Reports,  935). 

X  Add\€,  9  June,  1805  (3  Macpherson,  899). 

§  20  May,  1807  (5  Macpherson,  80). 
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the  oooditioD  of  its  affairs  which  they  ^*imJ  frV-  In^ftevf  tr»  K*  true,  I  canaot 
*  they  caD  he  repres^ented  as  tniilty  nf  f  r  tjersons  think* 

the  court  thinkf^  or  your  lordship  tbiuks,  i  ^omciont  ^Mmd 

'  wairaat  the  opinicm  which  they  had  fonn^.    .    *    ,     It  riiey  are  ^dlty  nf 
1,  it  is  on  acccMmt,  oot  of  their  having'  atated  aa  trae  what  they  had 'not 
ground  to  lielieve  to  be  true,  but  rtf  their  bavin j^  stated  a$  tmo  what 
'  did  not  believe  to  he  tnie*" 

I  tliiiik  it  plain  that  the  question  between  the  two  learned  lords  wae 
a  question  of  words,  and  probably  the  verbal  misappreheximon  wag 
father  on  the  side  of  Lord  Cranworth.  "  Reasonable  gpronnd  "  a«  nsed 
by  Lord  Colunsay,  was  not  equivalent  to  the  other  phrase  into  which 
Lord  Cranworth  tramdat^s  it  **8uflScient  ground  to  warrant  the 
opinion,"  For  the  opinion,  €,r  hffjx^thtti^,  is  one  fiilse  in  point  of  fact; 
and  there  can  be  no  sufficicut  ground  fur  a  false  opinion.  But  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  there  may  be  a  reasonable  ground  for  a  false 
|0pinion :  i,^'*,  ground  may  be  conceived  on  which  a  reasonable  man 
nay  honestly  entertain  it.  If  there  is  no  such  reasonable  or  at  leaxt 
ctitabh  ground,  the  jury  will  no  doubt  find  him  guilty  of  dffceit ; 
id  they  will  do  rightly.     But  they  are  not  in  that  *-   -  uing  them- 

Itcs  judges  of  the  false  opinion  in  itself;  or  of  th<  ncy  of  the 

grounds  for  that  opinion  in  itaelf.  They  merely  inquire  whether 
Here  were  sufficient  grounds  for  the  false  opinion  e3risting  iji  mwAetif 
nd;  t.tf.,  I  think,  whether  there  were  grounds  sufficient  for  honesty: 
id  this  comes  round  to  Lord  Cranworth'a  own  view,  which  is  no 
loubt  substantially  correct  that  the  whnk*  question  is  as  to  the  I*onif 
fjides.  Good  faith,  however,  a^  we  have  seen*  is  denied  by  Lord 
Colonsay  not  only  where  a  man  says  what  he  believes  not  to  be  true, 
but  where  he  says  wliat  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true.  And  I 
,  fihall  close  this  section  by  an  important  commentary  upon  and  qualifi- 
ition  of  that  statement  by  Lord  Colonsay's  present  successor  in  the 
chair  of  the  court.  In  a  trial  well  remembered  in  Edinburgh,  in 
connection  with  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank,  which  happened 
in  1861,  the  judge  charged  the  jury  on  the  personal  responsibility  of 
bank  directors  as  follows : — 

**  If  a  man  makes  a  statement,  believing  that  it  i^  not  true,  ;ilthounfh  not 
absiilutely  knowing  that  it  i^  n«>t  true*  that  is  still  a  persona!  falsehood,  mid  it 
^18  falsehood  within   the   meaning-   of  this   is^ue,   l>ecause  it  plainly   implies 
[dishont*^ty  in   the  person  who  makes  tlie  statement.      Uut,  gt^ntlemen,  the 
tfrson  making  the  statement  may  not  l>e  in  the  condition  of  l»elieving  the 
Itatement  to  be  untme.  and  yet  he  may  be  in  this  condition  that  he  does  not 
Libelieve  it  to  be  true — for  there  is  a  matenal  distinction  1»etu-een  the^e  two 
iigi».    Now  when  you  come  to  that  case — r*f  a  luirty  makintr  a  statement* 
I  does  not  actually  lielieve  it  to  be  true — ^thaf  is  a  mejie  negative  state  of 
3,  and  it  will  depend  then  upon  the  relation  of  the  party  making  the  state- 
ment to  the  fact  which  he  states,  and  to  the  |»erson  to  whom  his  statement  Is 
a^ldj-cssed,  whether  it  is  dishonest  in  bim.  in  these  circnmstances,  to  make  the 
statement  or  not.     If  I  make  a  statement  upon  an  indliterent  subject  without 
having  any  belief  in  its  truth,  and  without  caring  whether  it   is  absolutely 
I  Accurate  or  not,  there  is  no  dish*  >nesty  at  all :  I  am  not  seeking   to  mislead 
anybody.     I  may  be  making  the  statement  rashly*  but  there  is  no  hami  done. 
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But  if  you  find  a  person  who  is  in  a  position  of  acquiring  knowledge  in 
reference  to  the  fact  of  which  he  is  speaking ;  who  has  the  means,  and 
peculiar  means,  of  acquiring  knowledge  upon  the  subject ;  and  if  he  makes  a 
statement  which  is  in  point  of  fact  not  true,  and  in  the  truth  of  w^hich  he  has 
no  personal  belief  himself,  then  that  is  dishonest  also^there  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  especially  if  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  another.  It  would  Ik* 
dishonourable  to  make  it  even  although  there  were  no  direct  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing; but  if  done  for  the  direct  purpose  of  deceiving  another,  it  will  then 
become  dishonest  and  fraudulent."* 

So  much  as  to  the  side  of  fraud.  And  now  as  to  the  other,  of 
neglect  of  duty — meluding,  of  course,  a,nd  a  fortiori,  violation  of  duty. 
This  groimd  of  liability,  as  we  said,  was  laid  down  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  the  first  of  the  Western  Bank  cases,  and  it  was  applied  in 
the  decision  of  the  last  of  them.  And  in  these,  and  the  intermediate 
Western  Bank  cases,  we  are  to  look  for  our  chief  authority  in  the 
northern  pai-t  of  the  island,  as  to  what  amounts  to  neglect  of  duty,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  made  out.  One  of  the  earliest  cases  against  the 
Western  Bank  directorsf  was  laid  exclusively  on  fraud,  but  distinctions 
of  great  importance  were  there  admitted  between  one  director  and 
another,  distinctions  which  pointed  to  what  must  be  done  when 
another  kind  of  case  should  come  up.  What  was  alleged  hero,  was 
that  the  reports  contained  representations  that  the  bank  was  prosperous 
when  it  was  the  reverse.  This  statement  was  found  relevant  against 
the  directors  who  were  present  at  the  meetings  where  the  documents 
were  prepared  and  approved  of,  and  who  signed  the  reports  and  the 
docquets  at  the  ends  of  the  balance-sheets.  But  it  w^as  not  sustained 
against  directors  who  did  not  sign  them,  and  who  were  not  present  at 
the  meetings  where  they  were  prepared.  To  make  people  responsible 
for  false  representations  they  must  be  shown  to  have  made  or  autho- 
rized them,  and  the  mere  fact  of  being  directors  at  the  time  they  arc 
issued  by  the  board  is  not  enough.  But  that  only  means  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  an  action  on  fraudulent  representations.  Plainly,  while 
staying  away  from  the  board  may  obviate  the  imputation  of  fraud,  it 
is  not  the  way  to  escape  the  imputation  of  negligence.  And  accord- 
ingly the  next  action  was  one  which  demanded  two  and  a  half 
milHons  of  money  from  a  couple  of  directors,^  upon  charges  which 
ultimately  amounted  only  to  gross  neglect.  Originally,  indeed,  the 
action  had  another  shape.  It  was  against  the  whole  fifteen  directors. 
And  it  charged  them,  both  with  excess  of  power  and  wrongful  acts  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  fraudulent  concealment  of  losses  on  the 
other,  putting  in  neglect  of  duty  merely  as  an  alternative  under  both 
heads.  As  the  case  went  on  some  of  the  defenders  were  left  out,  and 
the  graver  charges  in  the  summons  were  dropped,  leaving  only  tin* 
avennents,  fii-st,  that  the  directors  had  neglected  their  duty,  and  thus 

*  From  Mr.  Irvine  Smith's  shorthand  report  of  the  trial,  published  in  1801. 

+  IngJU,  10  Fe})ruary,  ISGl  (23  D.  661). 

I  Western  Eaak,  Bairde,  20  March,  18G2  (2-i  Dunlop,  859). 
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allowed  the  whole  management  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  manager 
who  was  guilty  of  the  excess  of  power  and  the  wrongful  acts ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  directors  were  gT^dlty  of  gross  ueghgerice  in  failing 
to  ascertain  and  disci* »se  tlie  losses  which  the  bank  had  made.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  questioned  by  the  court  that  such  averments,  if 
competently  made  against  individuals,  might  found  liabihty.  But  it  was 
found  that  the  existuig  action  was  not  constructed  vnth  that  v^ew,  and, 
indeed,  the  statements  in  it  had  apparently  been  rather  intended  to 
support  a  joint  ease  against  the  directors  as  a  whole.  Sni^h  a  case*  the 
court  expresi^ly  found,  was  competent  against  directors  even  as  a  body. 
They  may  be  accused  not  merely  of  individually  neglecting  their  duty, 
but  of  agreeing  or  conspiring  to  neglect  it  and  to  delegate  to  a  manager 
the  duties  they  profess  to  perform.  This  is  negligence,  but  negligence 
systematized  and  prepared;  anil,  indeed,  is  a  sort  of  fraud.  In  the 
Western  Bank  it  was  alleged  that  the  directors,  as  a  whole,  had  made 
themselves  so  Hable  by  allowing  the  manager  to  set  up  a  firm  in 
America,  to  embark  the  funds  of  the  bank  in  American  discounts  and 
speculative  investments  ;  and  the  court  found  it  a  good  charge 
against  the  directors  as  a  body.  But  though  such  a  case  is  possible 
against  dii*ectora  in  slump,  it  is  not  one  which  it  will  be  very  easy 
t<:»  prove  agiiinst  them  all.  And  if  you  fail  to  prove  it  against  one  of 
the  nxmiber,  you  lose  your  action  against  all.  It  is  much  better*  the 
court  suggested,  to  ti-y  the  case  as  against  particular  directors,  speci- 
fying, with  regaid  to  each,  the  act  or  class  of  acts  of  which  he  is 
accused,  with  dates  and  circumstances.  In  such  a  case,  of  course, 
yau  don  t  conclude  for  milUons  as  you  do  against  the  whole,  but  for 
the  particular  suras  or  balances  which  you  can  show  to  be  connected 
with  the  wrong  actings  alleged  against  the  pai*ticular  man.  And  the 
particular  actings  or  negUgenees  may  vary  exceedingly.  In  that  verj^ 
case,  and  with  reference  even  ti»  a  joint  liability,  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  Inglis  referred  to  the  varieties  of  neghgence  which  directors  may 
cultivate : — 

"  Some  may  never  come  to  the  bank  at  all,  but  content  themselves  with 
hearing  by  letter  fixJiu  the  manager  that  everything  is  going  on  well;  others 
may,  after  accepting  office,  go  abroad,  and  beyt»n<i  the  reach  even  of  corre- 
spondence;  nt hers  may  visit  the  bank  <x-casiunally,  or  even  at  stated  times, 
and  assume  all  the  airs  of  bank  diivctui's,  and  take  their  seats  at  a  Boar^K  but 
without  ever  re^illy  perfonniiig*  any  duty,  I  do  not  dispute  that  in  such  a  case 
all  may  be  liable  for  joint  neg-ligetice,  and  pcissibly  each  in  solidHm,  liut,**  he 
added,  **  I  give  no  opinion  what  may  be  the  liabihty  of  a  person  ho  absenting' 
himself,  and  keepin*^  beyt»nd  dl  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  the  bank  s  affairs 
by  his  brother  directoi-s,  after  undertaking  the  duties  of  a  director.  I  only  say 
such  a  case  in  not  to  be  found  ui  this  rec<.>rd*" 

A  very  fair  commentary  on  the  imaginary  case,  which  was  net 
found  in  that  record,  may  be  found  in  a  later,  where  a  Western  Bank 
director  was  charged  with  gross  neglect,  first,  during  two  years  in 
which  he  attended  the  meetings  of  directoi-s,  and  second,  during  two 
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following  yeai-8  in  which  he  did  not  attend  them  at  all.  One  would 
think  that  last  fact  was  enough.  And  so  it  is,  to  prove  gross  negH- 
gence.  But  then  you  must  show  that  the  gross  neghgence  led  to 
your  loss :  you  must  in  some  way  connect  it  with  specific  losses  which 
it  occasioned.  And  this  was  found,  rather  to  the  scandal  of  Scotch 
law,  though  perhaps  to  the  credit  of  the  ingenuity  of  Scotch  lawyen<. 
to  be  exceedingly  difficult.  For  example,  one  of  the  things  that  was 
found  in  a  general  way  to  infer  HabiUty  was  this — "  the  making  of 
reckless  advances  of  enormous  amount,  by  way  of  discounting  bills  of 
exchange,  to  four  firms — the  bills  for  the  most  part  being  Icnown  to  be 
accommodation  bills,  and  the  obligants  being  alleged  to  be  for  the 
most  pai-t  unworthy  of  credit."*  One  observes  this  is  a  matter  of 
degree — often  therefore  a  delicate  and  sometimes  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. All  advances  by  way  of  bills  of  exchange  are  not  reckless.  But 
it  is  possible  to  make  such  reckless  advances  on  bills  of  exchange.  S() 
as  to  overdrafts  on  accounts.  Overdrafts  are  things  usual,  legitimate. 
and  profitable,  and  so  the  court  expressly  found.  But  there  may  be 
overdrafts  which  are  otherwise. 

"If,  under  the  colour  of  an  advance  on  open  account,  continuous  drafts  aiv 
made  without  any  payments  to  credit  over  a  long  j)enod,  or  if  tlie  m^counts  aiv 
manipulated  so  as  to  conceal  the  true  balance,  or  if  large  drafts  are  made  in 
single  sums  without  any  counterpart,  in  such  cases  it  will  be  dillicult  to  main- 
tain that  these  form  legitimate  advances  merely  because  tliey  appear  in  an 
open  account."! 

Now  in  the  Western  Bank  the  overdrafts  and  bills  were  extravagantly 
wrong,  and  that  duiing  the  veiy  period  in  which  one  gentleman  of 
great  wealth,  while  a  director,  had  not  attended  the  meetings  at  all. 
If  he  had  been  sued  by  the  bank  or  by  any  shareholder  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  he  would  apparently  have  been  held  liable  for  the  loss  as 
caused  by  neglect.  But  the  bank  did  not  break,  and  the  action  was 
not  brought  for  five  yeai-s  after  he  ceased  to  be  a  director.  And 
during  those  years  the  bank  dealt  with  the  same  customers,  and 
trusted  them  to  an  enormous  account  (or  to  an  amount  which  we 
before  1878  used  to  think  enormous),  for  the  balance  of  £/U0,0O() 
grew  hito  £1,400,000.  The  old  balance  was  obliterated,  and  tlie 
court 

**  could  see  no  i)rincii»le  of  justice  on  whicli,  at  th(»  termination  of  siu.-h  a 
period  of  spccuiatinn,  during  which  the  bahuicc  of  1S'>2  hecaiiie  entirely 
absorbed  and  merged  in  oiKjrations  of  such  magnitude,  the  bank  can  1h»  per- 
mitted to  revive  this  claim,  after  the  position,  the  assets,  and  the  Habilities  nf 
the  customers  had  undergone  changes  so  material.** J 

These,  we  see,  are  in  a  certain  sense  difficulties  of  proof— difficulties 
in  connecting  the  director  who  has  admittedly  neglected  his  duty 
with  results  in  the  shape  of  loss.     But  we  nmst  not  forget  a  prior  prin- 

•  20  March,  1H62  (24  Dunlop,  860). 

f  22  Noveiu)jer,  1872  (11  Miicpher8on..ll3). 

J  22  Novem>)er  (11  Mocpheraon,  117).' 
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ciple,  that  mere  want  of  knowledge  of  raany  facts  about  his  bank 
does  not  always  show  negligence  in  a  director.  I  closed  the  former 
branch  of  our  inquiry  by  a  severe  passage  from  a  judge  of  great 
authority  to  the  effect  that  a  man  isTmuduIent,  not  merely  if  he  says 
what  he  knows  not  to  be  true,  but  if  he  says  what  he  does  not  know 
to  be  true — provided  he  has  peculiar  means  of  knowing  the  truths  and 
makes  the  statement  to  those  who  have  no  such  means,  and  who,  he 
is  aware,  rely  upon  him  in  regard  to  it.  Now  that  strong  statement 
requires  qualification  or  explanation,  as  apphed  to  bank  directors,  and 
it  was  Bu  explained  or  qualified  in  the  same  jury  charge,  in  a  passagdJ 
a  summary  of  which  may  close  this  second  branch,  of  neglect  of  dutiu  i 
In  the  first  place,  the  learned  judge  remarked,  the  directors  are  not 
paid  officers  of  the  company ;  they  get  a  small  fee  every  board  day, . 
but  that  is  UMthing.  In  the  next  place,  they  have  generally  business' 
of  their  own  to  attend  to,  and  those  who  elect  them  know  that  they 
are  bomid  to  attend  the  bank  meetings  with  some  regularity,  and  to 
give  adWce  and  assistance  in  the  business  and  exercise  control  overl 
it.  But  they  **  cannot  be  expected  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  books  of  the  bank  ;'■  they  must  take  results  from  the  bookp,  and 
not  details.  They  check  the  states  by  comparing  them  with  the 
balances;  but  that  is,  or  was,  done  quarterly  by  committees  appointed 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  apparently  that  was  thought  quite  a  fair 
method  of  dealing.  Then  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  old  debts 
due  to  the  banks,  the  judge  at  that  trial  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
say  how  far  it  was  the  duty  of  each  member  of  the  board  to  look  indi- 
vidually into  and  make  up  his  own  mind  upon  the  solvency  of  every 
debtor,  and  the  value  of  the  securities  held  for  each  debt.  Some  one 
director,  by  his  training,  might  have  a  much  greater  knowledge  of 
some  classes  of  these  things — say,  for  example,  of  railway  securities — 
than  the  others ;  and  it  might  be  gross  neglect  of  duty  in  him  not  to 
look  carefully  into  that,  and  give  the  bank  the  benefit  of  his  know- 
ledge. But  another  director  is  not  bound  to  educate  himself  for  that 
special  department.  In  sliort,  such  a  question,  he  concluded,  must 
always  be  judged  with  a  reference  to  the  individual  director  in  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  with  a  regard  to  the  *'  general  run  of  the  duties  of 
bank  directors,"  which  he  assmned  to  be  better  understood  by  the  com- 
munity of  Scotland  than  by  any  other  in  the  world,  and  by  a  Scotch 
jury  better  than  by  a  Scotch  judge. 

My  English  readers  will  observe  that  down  to  this  point  I  have 
given  the  Scotch  law  almost  without  reference  to  that  of  England. 
I  hope  they  wnl!  think  that  there  may  be  some  advantage,  or  at  least 
some  compensation,  in  doing  so.  Practically,  that  happens  to  be  the 
law  to  which  a  good  many  eyes  are  at  present  directed.  Theoretically, 
if  you  can  find  a  jurisprudence  which  builds  itself  up  in  a  queHtiou  of 
this  sort,  on  "  the  common  law  of  the  world,*'  but  within  a  definite  and 
limited   period,   its   self-development   makes   a   specially   interestinyj 
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sujbect  of  study.  Of  course  the  Northern  lawyers  while  professedly 
finding  their  repository  of  equity  as  much  in  the  law  of  Rome  as 
in  that  of  England,  have  not  been  neglectful  of  the  magnificent  work 
done  by  the  professors  of  that  science  where  it  has  been  studied  sepa- 
rately and  specially.  And  in  some  cases  it  has  been  forced  upon  their 
attention  by  pubUc  events,  even  during  the  period  I  have  considered, 
as  in  the  Royal  British  Bank  case  (which  no  doubt  was  on  the  ciiminal 
fiide)  in  1858.  Still  down  to  about  1865  English  law  contributed 
much  less  than  afterwards,  wliile,  very  curiously,  the  subsequent  law 
of  Scotland  on  the  subject  is  a  blank  broken  by  only  one  case  in 
1872.  One  result  of  the  course  that  things  have  thus  taken  is,  that 
in  now  completing  a  sketch  of  what  is  common  to  both  countries 
from  exclusively  English  sources,  we  can  afford  to  lay  aside  much 
that  might  be  gathered  from  the  latter  even  by  incompetent  and 
foreign  hands,  from  the  period  before  1865,  and  may  refer  chiefly  to 
findings  added  since  that  date  ;  findings  which  the  equitable  law  of  a 
small  adjacent  country  must  receive  with  the  deepest  respect. 

There  are  two  point«  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed  on  which 
English  law  is  clear  and  strong.  One  is  the  inadmissibility  of  those 
who,  like  directors,  are  in  the  position  of  trustees,  making  any  pei-sj  >nal 
profit  from  their  position,  or  even  entering  into  a  valid  contract  in- 
cluding such  profit.  But  Scotch  law  on  this  matter  is  also  clear,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  leading  cases  always  founded  upon  in  the  English 
courts  is  a  Scotch  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  requires  at  present 
to  be  noticed  only  in  relation  to  the  two  branches  of  fraud  or  niis- 
.representatioii,  and  violation  or  neglect  of  duty.  Allegations  inulor 
both  heads,  in  themselves  inadequate,  would  assume  a  more  conchisive 
aspect  if  the  A\Tongful  acts  of  the  directors  or  officials  attacked  were 
compUcated  with  the  motive  of  the  receipt  of  such  moneys,  or  eveii 
with  the  receipt  ol  them.  Aecordhig  to  the  rules  of  both  countries 
it  would  seem  that  such  moneys  are  to  be  paid  back  ante  omuia,  leaving 
thereafter  to  all  parties  their  remedies.  A  matter  on  which  English 
Jaw,  however,  is  conspicuously  strong  is  that  of  ultra  vh-es.  It  holds 
it  indeed 

"no  mere  c-ain»n  it{  p]ii^lish  muiiii-ipal  law,  but  a  gToat  and  broad  j)riM(Mi)Io 
which  must  br  taken  (in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary)  as  part  of  any 
given  system  of  jurispmdcnce.  that  the  o-overnin^^  Ixxly  of  a  <*or|K)ration  whic-h 
is  a  tradin^r  I'aitmMsliii) — that  is  to  say,  the  iiUimate  authority  wit hin  tlic 
society  itself — rannot,  in  ^^Mieral,  use  the  funds  of  the  conmiunity  for  any 
puqwse  other  than  those  for  wliicli  they  were  contributed."* 

And  on  this  principle  the  law  foimds  a  personal  hability  distinct 
from  any  that  is  l>ased  on  fraud  or  misconduct.  Tliis  was  explained 
and  applied  in  lS7(),t  but  was  based  upon  a  previous  case  in  which 
directors,  *' apparently  A\nth  perfect  bona  jides,  hut  hoing  misled  by  a 

•  V.-C.  Wickens  in  Pickering,  1872.     14  L.  T.  Equity,  322. 
t  By  V.-C.  JaincB.     22  Law  Timea  (N.S.),  889. 
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false  table  nii  which  they  had  calculated  their  profitf»/*  had  made 
dividends  really  out  of  capital*  The  proper  order  was  held  by  the 
Lords  Justicee  to  be  that  they  should  pei-sonally  pay  back  the  money 
they  bad  improperly  paid  to  the  8hareholdei*8,  without  prejudice  to 
their  recovering  it  back  from  the  shareholders  to  wh*>m  they  had  paid 
it.  But  this  is  qualified  by  the  important  doctrine  that  *'  shareholders 
may  ratify  an  act  which  is  jiltt'a  vires;*'*  that  is,  probably,  as  the  Scoteli 
law  more  pedantically  but  accurately  puts  it,  they  may  '*  homologate*' 
it,  or  ratify  it  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  And  it  appears  settled 
that  '^a  shareholder  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  the  directrjrs  if  he  had 
the  means  of  knowing  that  they  have  acted  beyond  thoir  authority, 
and  he  does  not  interfered 

But  the  chief  EngUsh  authorities  during  the  period  we  are  con- 
sidering, on  the  heads  of  fraud  and  negligence  respectively,  are 
probably  the  cases  connected  with  the  catastrophe  of  Overend, 
Gumey,  &  Co.,  which  opened  that  period.  On  the  foiTrier  matter,  that 
of  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  the  question  arose,  what  is  the  effect 
on  conceahnent  or  omission  in  prospectuses  and  reports?  It  was  held 
that  mere  u  on -disclosure  of  material  facts  (though  it  may  be  a  ground 
for  setting  aside  an  allotment  or  purchase  of  shares)  is  not  in  itself  a 
ground  for  an  action  on  deceit  or  for  proceedings  in  eqTiity  such  as 
those  with  wliich  in  this  paper  we  deal.  But  though  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  ground  for  the  latter,  it  may  become  so  in  special  circumstances. 
and  was  held  to  be  so  in  the  case  in  hand.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
Chelmsford  states  it  thus  :— 

'^^  It  is  sai<l  that  the  pro8i>ectus  wa«^  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  half  a  trutlj 
will  HOinetiaieH  amount  to  a  falsehood;  and  I  gi>  further,  and  say  that,  to  my 
mind,  it  contains  positive  misre[iresentution.  The  language  uf  the  prod|>ectus 
must  l>e  read  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ruspondeuts  mu^t  have  known  it  would 
l>e  understOiKl.*' 

And  Lord  Cairns,  folluwing  him,  puts  it  with  great  exactness  that  to 
ground  an  action  in  the  nature  of  an  action  for  misrepresentation, 

'^  there  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  some  active  misstatement  of  fact,  or,  at  all 
events,  such  a  partial  aud  fragmentary  statement  of  fact^  as  that  the  with- 
holding of  that  which  is  not  stated  makes  that  which  m  stated  absolutely 

false/' t 

On  the  other  side,  of  neglect  of  dnty,  the  law  of  personal  respon- 
sibility was  in  the  Overend,  Gurney,  &  Co.  case  discriminatingly  lenient, 
as  on  the  side  of  fraud  it  was  discriminatingly  severe.  It  was  held  in 
CTiancery,  and  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1873,  that 

'*  imprudcace  in  the  exercise  of  {wwers  undoubtedly  confeiTed  upon  directors 
will  not  subject  them  to  personal  responsibility ;  the  imprudence  must  be  so 
great  and  manifest  as  to  amount  to  grtKse  negligence."} 

*    Pboepbatfi  of  Lime  Co.,  25  L.  B.,  636.    Mr.  Justice  WiUes,  howererp  refers  in  this 
c&ae.  not  m  ft  reassnnng  way,  to  certain  "sapient  pctrscms  *'  in  \he  H^rase  of  Lords. 
t  Peek  r.  Gumey,  6  L.  R.  (H.  L.  Owes,)  377. 
J  OTerend,  Guniey,  &  Co.  r.  Gibb,  5  L.  E.  (H.  L  Caaes),  48a 
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In  this  case  the  directors  were  authorized  to  purchase  a  business.  It 
turned  out  to  be  ruinous.  But  "  unless  that  character  was  obviously- 
apparent  when  the  purchase  was  made,"  the  directora  making  it  wer& 
not  responsible.  And  in  closing  my  notice  of  a  subject  on  which  the 
law  of  different  parts  of  one  country  must  be  substantially  one,  I  find 
a  valuable  contribution  from  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  seven  yeai-s 
ago.*  It  makes  important  distinctions,  and  deals  especially  with 
the  relation  of  those  who  are  merely  negUgent,  to  others  who  are 
fraudulent,  a  cajse  which  will  be  found  to  be  the  ordinary  one  raised. 
The  distinction  is  between  directors  who  have  been  active  in  breaches^ 
of  trust,  and  others  who  have  been  passive,  and  are  liable  by  reason 
of  negligence  only.  "  Presence  without  dissent,"  it  was  held,  "  at  a 
board  meeting  where  any  of  the  objectionable  resolutions  were  passed 
is  an  active  participation  in  such  breach  of  trust."  On  the  other 
hand,  "where  knowledge  of  such  breach  of  trust  is  first  actually- 
acquired  when  it  is  too  late  for  remedy,  though  with  due  diligence 
and  knowledge  it  might  have  been  acquired  sooner,  this  is  only 
passive  participation  therein."  But,  at  the  same  time,  a  warning 
suggestion  was  thrown  out,  that  if  such  knowledge  is  acquired  by  a 
director  while  remedy  is  still  possible,  neglect  to  enforce  such  remedy- 
may  be  held  to  be  active  participation  in  what  was  previously  done. 

The  preceding  pages,  I  beUeve,  include  the  principles  upon  which 
bank  directors  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  held  to- 
incur  personal  responsibility,  while  they  refer  specially  to  the  law  in 
Scotland.  But  they  treat  of  personal  responsibility  in  its  wider  sense,. 
as  exposing  to  a  claim  for  pecuniary  reparation  or  damages.  They- 
make  no  attempt  to  discriminate  or  to  deal  \vith  that  more  limited' 
class  of  cases  which  infer  also  a  criminal  responsibility.  No  suck 
attempt  must  be  made  mitil  the  close  of  a  criminal  trial  for  whichi 
we  in  Scotland  wait. 

Alex.  Taylor  Ixxes- 

♦  Y.-C.  Chatterton.     19  Weekly  Reports,  923. 
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VIII. 
TEMPERANCE   VEBSUS  ABSTIXENTE. 

THE  argument  in  favour  of  temperance  as  opposed  to  abstinence 
from  all  alcoholic  beverages,  based  on  the  universality  of  their 
Rise  by  mankind  in  almost  all  ci\'ilized  countries  and  in  all  ages, 
Tvhich  Sir  James  Paget  has  so  well  employed,  is,  to  my  mind,  both 
valid  and  very  cogent.  If,  as  we  are  told,  the  famous  Yincentian 
Rule  "  Quod  semper,  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus  "  is  to  be  accepted,  only 
*'  with  certain  limitations,"  it  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  at  least  equally 
applicable  to  the  temperate  use  of  alcohol  as  to  faith.  To  the  broad 
statement  that  the  moderate  employment  of  fermented  liquors  is 
useful  and  desirable  for  most  people  there  are  doubtless  numerous 
exceptions  to  be  made.  Different  climates,  different  modes  of  life,  and 
different  constitutions,  will  show  the  necessity  for  modifying  and 
Kmiting  very  greatly  any  such  broad  general  affirmation.  But  if  oiur 
attention  be  confined,  say,  to  our  own  country,  to  the  British  Isles,  the 
.proportion  of  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  will  be  considerably 
reduced,  and  if  our  view  be  still  further  restricted  to  those  past  middle 
age  w^ho  are  subjected  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ceaseless  struggle 
of  life  in  our  populous  cities,  or  even  in  many  of  our  country  districtsi, 
the  exceptions  would  probably  be  not  more  numerous  than  will  serve 
only  to  prove  the  rule.  But  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  moderate 
•or  temperate  use  of  alcohol  ?  On  the  answer  to  this  question  it  will 
depend  whether  the  position  assumed  can  be  maintained.  It  is  not, 
•however,  easy  to  give  a  categorical  answer  to  such  a  question.  To 
•'lay  down  the  same  rule  for  all  persons  would  be  Uke  saying  that  every 
•one  must  take  the  same  amount  of  water,  of  meat,  of  exercise,  or  of 
eleep.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  adage  that  every  man  by  the  time 
9ie  is  forty  years  of  age  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician,  it  would  seem 
'^hat  it  would  hardly  do  to  say  that  every  man  must  judge  for  himself. 
)For  even  if  we  should  pay  the  physicians  the  compliment  of  assuming 
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that  they,  at  least,  would  be  able  to  decide  how  much  wine  was  good' 
for  them,  there  would  still  be  the  former  class  to  be  instructed  and 
guided  by  some  rule.  And  withoilt  adopting  Mr.  Carlyle's  estimate 
of  the  proportion  of  fools  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  with  reference  to  the  present  question  the  proportion 
is  considerable.  Whose  fault,  then,  is  it  that  there  are  so  many  foolish 
and  ignorant  people,  who  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  better  or 
worse  in  health  for  the  amount  of  alcohol  that  they  daily  take  ?  The 
doctors',  reply  the  teetotallers  and  some  other  equally  dogmatic  people^ 
But,  who  have  demonstrated  by  irrefragable  proofs  the  dire  effects- 
of  the  abuse  of  alcohol  ?  who  have  been  loudest  in  their  denunciation 
of  the  widespread  evils  of  intemperance,  physical,  moral,  and  social  ? 
who  have  instituted  and  carried  out  all  the  laborious  investigations 
into  the  physiological  action  of  alcohol  with  the  express  purpose  of 
determining  its  action  and  uses  in  health  and  disease  ?  Assuredly 
the  doctors.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  profession  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  this  burning  question  of  the  day.  It  is  true  that 
much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  on  the  physiological  action  and 
therapeutic  use  of  alcohol.  But  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  scientific  problems  have  not  yet  been  solved.  Hence  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  which  alcohol,  does  good  we  do  not  know 
how  it  acts.  We  do  not  know  precisely  what  becomes  of  it  after  it  enters 
the  stomach, — in  what,  if  in  any,  tnie  sense  it  is  food, — when  the  benefit 
which  it  confers  is  due  to  its  stimulating  and  when  to  its  sedative  action. 
But  that  it  does  act  virtually  in  each  and  all  of  these  and,  perhaps,  also 
in  other  ways,  it  seems  to  me  idle  to  deny.  When  a  man  is  maddened 
by  brandy,  and  with  a  flushed  face,  fiery  eye,  and  thi'obbing  pulse, 
loses  all  control  over  his  actions,  and  murders  his  wife  and  children  or 
blows  his  own  braiua  out,  are  we  not  to  admit  such  evidence  as  proof 
of  the  stimulant  action  of  alcohol?  And  who  that  has  ever  had 
occasion  to  stniggle  with  such  au  one  can  doubt  that  liis  muscular 
strength  is,  for  the  time  being,  enormously  increased,  however  Httlc 
enduring  power  it  may  have.  No  doubt  there  is  a  stage  or  degree  of 
intoxication  when  the  brain  becomes  narcotized,  all  power  of  volition 
is  lost,  and  a  child  may  restrain  tlie  drunkard's  arm. 

Nor  is  the  evidenco  of  the  sedative  action  of  alcohol  less  decisive*. 
Without  at  present  citing  examples  derived  from  actual  disease,  when 
some  unfortunate;  victim  of  heartless  fraud  or  subject  of  anxiety  and 
carking  care  seeks  in  vain  for  rest  and  relief  in  the  oblivion  of  sk'ep, 
or  the  overwrought  brain  of  the  student  or  statesman  fruitlessly  Ion ^s 
for  respite  from  C'xliausting  thought  and  mental  strain,  and  on  the 
advice  of  friend  or  doctor,  or  from  past  experience,  has  recourse  to  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine  or  a  tumbler  of  toddy,  and  falls  into  refreshing  sleep, 
— what  sliall  we  call  this  effect  of  alcohol  if  not  by  tlie  term  sedative.' 
And  so  it  is  true  that  one  man  may  be-  rendered  feverish,  irritable, 
peevish,  and  (|uarrelKonie  by  a  small  quantity  of  wine  which  will  sootlie 
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the  initated  nerves  of  another,  and  make  him  couteuted  and  amiable. 
Thf  stomach  of  one  man  is  irritated  and  offended  by  wine  and  his 
digestion  impeded,  whilst  the  appetite  of  another  m  improved  and  his 
digestion  facilitated.  The  former  is  unquestionably  better  without 
alcohol,  and  he  comes  into  the  categorj-  of  fools  if  he  takes  it,  but  the 
latter  has  no  claim  to  the  character  of  a  phyfticiaii  if  he  abstains,  at 
the  bidding  of  either  a  mistaken  fanatic  or  a  theorist-  And  there  are 
doubtle^  those  who  in  rude  health  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  hfe  are  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  either  dyspepsia  or  anoi*esia,  and 
need  neither  the  stimulating  nor  soothing  influences  n[  alcohol.  To 
all  such  I  would  say.  Abstain,  nm  not  the  risk  of  diapelhng  your  igno- 
rance and  losing  your  bliss. 

But  it  is  perhaps  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  that  the  greatest 
diffV*rence  is  seen  as  regards  either  the  immediate  or  permanent  effects 
of  alcohol*  There  are  few  people,  I  beUeve,  who  are  aided  in  the  actual 
performance  of  brain- work  by  alcohol;  not  that  many,  nay.  most  persons, 
are  not  i-endered  more  ready  and  brilliiHit  in  conversation,  or  have  their 
imagination  quickened  for  a  time.  But  the  steady  continued  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers  demanded  of  professional  men  is  more  often 
impeded  than  aided  at  the  time  by  alcohoL  When,  however,  the 
labour  is  over,  and  the  hour  for  food  and  rest  is  come,  the  question 
arises — ^Does  a  moderate  amount  of  alcohol  as  a  part  of  the  restorative 
meal  aid  or  not  in  repairing  the  waste  tliat  has  taken  place  ?  lla» 
alcohol  any  special  advantage  over  other  articles  of  diet  m  restoring 
exhausted  nervous  power  or  repairing  the  waste  attendant  on  its 
exercifio  t  I  believe  it  has,  and  that  where  one  man  mav  be  met  ^yiih 
who  finds  "  a  few  raisins'*  dnswor  the  purpose,  there  are  more  whose 
experience  haB  told  them  that  *'tlirGe  or  four  lirandied  chenies"  are 
better,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  have  to  go  through  the  labours 
of  a  parliamentary  session  or  any  similar  continuous  mental  strain  will^ 
I  afai  con\nnced,  admit  that  they  do  th<.'ir  work  better  and  w^th  more 
comfort  to  themselves  if  they  take  three  or  four  glasses  of  sherry  or  claret 
as  a  part  of  their  daily  food.  I  agree  \rith  those  who  have  maintained 
that  children  and  young  pei-sons  do  not,  as  a  rule,  need  alcohol  in  any 
fnrm,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  grievous  error  to  suppose  that  every  sick 
or  weakly  child  requires  alcohol  as  a  constituent  of  its  diet.  Judging 
from  my  own  experience,  both  pei-sonal  and  professional,  there  is  need 
for  every  one  to  relax  his  nJe  and  modify  his  prac^tice  according  to 
the  %"arying  circumstances  of  his  life  ;  and  to  this  most  men's  instinct* 
prompt  them.  Many  a  barrister  or  doctur  in  his  summer  holiday  feels 
that  he  does  not  need  his  customary  glass  of  sherry  or  port,  does  not 
care  tbr  it>  and  does  not  take  it ;  but  he  no  sooner  returns  to  his  duties 
than  he  becomiis  conscious  that  he  is  happier,  more  comfortable,  and 
ready  for  his  work  by  resuming  his  accustomed  habit.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  such  an  one  is,  ctrt*n^s  pan  bus  ^  a  worse  but  a  better  life  for  an 
assurance  ofhce  than  a  pledged  abstainer. 
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As  regards  tho  therapeutic  use  of  alcohol,  I  beUeve  there  is  much 
more  real  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  profession  than  many  pereons 
suppose,  or  than  might  be  inferred  by  non-professional  readers  from  a 
superficial  perusal  of  the  various  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
previous  numbers  of  this  Review.  The  very  natural  and  wholesome 
desire  to  improve  our  therapeutic  methods,  and  augment  our  power  of 
controlling  disease  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  its  course  and 
nature  is  advanced,  almost  necessarily  leads  to  experimental  modifica- 
tions of  treatment  in  accordance  with  new  discoveries  in  science  and 
the  prevalent  theories  of  the  day.  Nor  is  the  temporary  popularity  of 
particular  practitioners  without  its  effects,  sometimes  most  prejudicial,  in 
this  respect.  In  many  cases  where  the  therapeutic  use  of  alcohol  has 
either  been  abandoned  or  materially  Umited,  this  has  arisen,  not  from 
any  change  of  opinion  as  to  its  action  and  capabiHties,  but  from  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  normal  course  of  disease.  Syden- 
ham said  of  opium  that  it  was  "  Donum  Dei,  ut  sine  illo  manca  sit  ac 
claudicet  medicina."  Most  sober-minded  physicians  of  any  experience, 
even  those  who  may  be  most  chary  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  must,  I  think, 
admit  that  in  not  a  few  instances  they  would  feel  their  art  to  be 
indeed  lame  and  impotent  if  they  were  deprived  of  its  aid.  I,  for  one, 
believe  it,  as  well  as  opium,  to  be  among  the  gifts  of  God,  accorded  to 
man  for  therapeutic  as  well  as  other  beneficial  purposes,  to  make  glad 
his  heart  and  strengthen  his  nerves,  though  alas  1  too  often  perverted 
to  his  physical  and  moral  ruin.  There  are  no  sufficient  trustworthy 
statistics  available  to  prove  to  what  extent  disease  may  be  safely  and 
satisfactorily  treated  without  the  aid  of  alcohol.  But  that  in  many 
cases  where  it  was  formerly  given  as  a  matter  of  course  it  may  advan- 
tageously be  dispensed  with  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  In  many  cases 
of  simple  continued  fever,  when  alcohol  would  formerly  have  been 
thought  necessary,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it  during  the 
regular  course  of  the  disease,  although  in  the  same  cases,  in  convales- 
cence, I  beUeve  it  to  be  an  important,  often  an  indispensable  aid.  But  in 
the  severer  forms  of  fever  and  in  many  of  its  more  dangerous  compKca- 
tions,  I  believe  its  use  to  be  imperative,  and  know  nothing  that  will  take 
its  place.  In  the  crisis  of  many  a  severe  case,  when  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  pulse  is  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  felt,  it  is  by  alcohol 
alone  that  the  life  of  the  patient  can  be  saved,  and  whether  it  act  as  a 
stimulant,  or,  as  Dr.  Wilks  would  maintain,  as  a  sedative,  is  immaterial 
to  me,  if  I  find  the  fluttering  pulse  become  steady,  and  can  again  feel 
the  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  thus  tide  my  patient  over  the  few  hours 
that  are  to  decide  between  life  and  death.  But  the  CoXTEMPORAUY 
Review  is  scarcely  the  place  to  enter  on  details  of  medical  treatment, 
or  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  many  like  examples  of  the  signal  aid 
afforded  us  by  alcohol  in  cases  of  great  danger.  In  the  present  state 
of  physiological  science  we  are  not  justified  in  allowing  theoretical 
views  and  assumed  or  lialf-knowledge  to  take  the  place  of  real  well- 
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tested  experience.  Daily  observation  convinces  me  of  both  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  proper  nse  of  alcohol,  and  the  vast 
^monnt  of  disease,  and  that  of  the  most  irremediable  kind,  that  it 
induces  when  wrongly  iised^ 

And  now  a^  to  the  philanthropic,  the  moral  argnments  in  favour  of 
.abetinence  as  opposed  to  temperance,  what  8liall  I  say  I  Jn  the  first 
kplace,  that  intemperate  lan^iage  and  nncharitable  insinnationB  had 
better  h(^  avoided.  On  this  score,  many  good  people,  and  doctors 
Among  the  rest,  have  mnch  reason  to  complain.  In  the  next  place, 
that  if  every  man  is  to  forego  his  freedom  of  action  because  many 
make  a  licentious  use  of  it»  I  know  not  what  is  the  value  of  my  free- 
dom. If  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  as  of  meat,  or  any  other  thing,  I  am 
to  abstain  from  what  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  the  lawful  and 
i?eneficial  use  of  it,  "lest  I  make  my  brother  to  ofiend,"  my  life  would 
be  an  intolerable  burden,  worse  than  that  of  anv  ascetic  monk  that 
ever  lived.  And,  worse  still,  t  should  be  perpetually  giving  the  lie  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  truth,  that  "every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and 
to  be  received  with  thanksgiving."  Again,  if  I  am  to  judge  of  the 
probable  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  abstinence  principle  in  the 
matter  of  dnmkenness  by  its  influence  in  the  cure  of  other  vices,  I 
have  good  reason,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  remain  in  doubt.  But 
in  proclaiming  and  denouncing  intemperance  as  the  crying  social  evil 
of  this  country  I  will  yield  to  none.  It  is  equally  fatal  to  health, 
peace,  and  virtue,  to  domestic  happiness  and  social  prosperity.  Every 
man  who  has  the  least  regard  for  either  the  physical  or  moral  welfare 
of  his  fellow-creatures  is  bound  to  use  every  legitimate  means  and 
sound  argument  to  exterminate  this  foul  canker  of  society.  For  the 
intemperate,  his  duty  and  only  safety  is  abstinence ;  for  the  tem- 
perate, his  duty  is  thankfulness  and  unremitting  effort  to  reclaim  his 
erring  brother. 

James  Risdon  Bennett, 


IX. 
A  CASUAL  CONTERSATIOX  (>X  THE  SIBJECT. 

THE  day  before  yesterday,  in  answer  to  a  verbal  invitation  to  send 
a  short  paper  of  four  or  five  pages  to  the  present  No.  of  this 
REvmw,  in  continuation  of  the  discussion  upon  the  Alcohol  Question 
which  has  been  going  on  in  the  last  two  Nos.,  I  objected  on  the 
^ound  that  want  of  time  and  want  of  space  were  difficulties  with 
which  I  did  not  see  how  to  contend  to  any  good  purpose.  Half 
«an  hour  afterwards,  for  no  sufficient  reason  perhajis,  I  had  changed  my 
jnind,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  simple  report  of  a  conversation 
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I  had  had  in  the  interval  with  a  clerical  patient  might  furnish  not 
unsuitable  matter  for  the  short  paper  in  question;  and  before  the- 
day  was  over  this  report  was  very  nearly  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
here  presented. 

There  was  not  much  the  matter  with  my  clerical  patient.  He  was^ 
he  said,  without  appetite,  easily  tired,  in  a  state  of  unrest^  unable  to> 
sleep  soundly,  not  quite  up^to  the  mark  generally ;  and  after  that  the- 
conversation  went  on  very  much  in  this  way. 

Patient.  I  may  be  wrong  as  to  eating,  but  I  cannot  be  wrong  as  to 
drinking,  for  I  do  not  touch  anything  with  alcohol  in  it.  All  stimu- 
lants— malt  liquor,  wine,  spirits,  alike — stultify  me,  and  you  must  not 
try  to  persuade  me  to  take  them. 

Myself.  Why  do  you  speak  of  alcohoUc  drinks  as  stlmulunta  when 
you  find,  as  you  say,  that  they  always  stultify  you  ?  Ought  you  not 
to  regard  them  as  sedatlres  in  your  own  case  ?  Or  rather  would  it 
not  be  better  to  speak  of  them  neither  as  stimulants  nor  as  sedatives^ 
for  in  fact  they  may  be  taken  so  as  to  be  stimulant  or  sedative,  or  even 
tonic  in  their  action.  For  several  years,  when  I  had  to  lecture  on 
Materia  Medica  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  I  held  that  it  was  wrongs 
to  deal  with  any  of  these  materia  as  necessarily  stimulant,  or  sedative, 
or  tonic ;  and  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  in  any  degi'oe  since, 
except  in  becoming  more  strongly  convinced  of  the  stability  of  my 
position.  As  ordinarily  given,  opium  may  be  regarded  as  sedative,, 
but  opium  may  be  given  so  as  to  be  stimulant,  or  even  tonic. 
As  ordinarily  given,  ciuinino  may  bo  regarded  as  tonic,  but  quinine 
may  be  given  so  as  to  be  strongly  stimulating  or  strongly  sedative.. 
And  Bo  more  especially  with  alcohol.  Every  one  knows  that  alcohol 
may  be  taken  so  as  to  be  strongly  stimulating  or  strongly  sedative ; 
what  is  not  so  well  known,  unfortunately,  is  that  this  agent  may  also- 
act  as  a  tonic. 

P.  It  is  certainly  news  to  me  that  alcohol  may  bo  taken  so  as  to 
act  as  a  tonic  ;  and,  even  allowing  that  you  may  be  right  in  saying 
so,  I  do  not  see  that  this  agent  ought  to  be  used  for  ordinary  dietetic 
purposes.  Tonics,  you  must  admit,  are  not  wanted  ordinarily.  Surely 
common  food,  with  no  other  drink  than  water,  ought  to  yield  all  the 
nourishment  that  man  really  needs. 

M.  I  don't  care  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  tonics.  I  will  give  in  if 
you  like.  Indoed.  all  that  I  really  meant  in  sa^-ing  that  alcohol  may 
be  usod  so  as  to  be  tonic  in  its  action  was  to  say  that  this  agent 
may  b(^  made  to  take  the  place  of  food.  On  this  position  I  ta,ke  my 
stand,  and,  as  I  think,  more  safely  than  I  could  do  on  that  which  you 
choose  to  occupy.  You  say  that  common  food,  with  water  as  a  drink^ 
ought  to  snp])ly  sufficient  nourishment  in  all  ordinary  cases.  Is  thia 
true  in  your  own  case  ?  You  say  that  your  appetite  has  failed,  and 
that  you  are  not  up  to  the  mark  in  bodily  and  mental  8tzengtil»  and 
you  want  me  to  help  you.   How  1    By  giving  BomS'i 
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will  probably  say.  I  do  not  say  so.  On  the  contraiy,  I  tell  you  to 
take  alcohol  in  some  form  or  other  properly  and  regularly,  and  try 
to  dispense  with  the  tonics  you  so  often  think  you  want,  and  are^ 
80  ready  to  take  :  and  I  have,  as  I  think,  good  reason  for  giving  you 
this  advice.  Alcohol,  properly  used,  is  of  great  service,  partly  in 
keeping  up  the  animal  heat  by  supplying  easily  kindled  fuel  to  the 
respiratory  fire,  partly  in  producing  nerve-power  by  furnishing  easily 
assimilable /bod  to  nerve-tissue,  and  partly  in  leAsmlng  the  neceasity  foi* 
ordinary  food  by  dindmahing  the  waste  of  the  system  which  has  to  be 
repaired  by  food.  Now  see  how  all  this  applies  to  yourself  as  a  water- 
drinker.  Your  appetite  has  flagged  for  some  time,  and  you  are  not 
able  to  eat  enough  to  keep  up  your  weight  and  strength  to  the  proper 
standard ;  and  what  I  advise  you  to  do,  for  the  reasons  given,  is  to 
take  a  Httle  alcohol  in  one  form  or  another  regularly,  and  see  for  your- 
self wliether  you  cannot  dispense  ^^dth  tonics.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to- 
the  result.  You  will  soon  be  out  of  your  present  state  of  seedhiessy 
and  tliat  too  without  tonics.  And  what  you  may  gain  in  this  way 
you  may  keep  by  going  on  in  the  same  way,  and  that  without 
detriment. 

P.  Without  detriment  ? 

M.  Yes.  Not  only  without  detriment  in  the  vast  majority  of  persons, 
but  with  positive  advantage  in  a  verj^  large  minority.  Take  tvvo  cases 
of  water-drinkers,  the  one  of  a  man  with  a  large  appetite  and  the 
means  to  gratify  it,  the  other  that  of  a  poor  man  who  cannot  get 
sufficient  food,  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  follow  me  quite  easily  in  all 
that  I  now  want  to  impress  upon  you. 

The  well-to-do  hearty  man,  I  will  suppose,  frightened,  as  you 
are,  by  the  terrible  consequences  of  intemperance  in  the  use 
of  alcohohc  drinks,  has  set  his  face,  as  you  have  done,  altogether 
against  the  use  of  these  drinks  for  ordinary  dietetic  pui-poses, 
but  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  evils  consequent  upon  over-eating.  He  is  blessed  with> 
a  good  appetite,  and  he  indulges  it  without  a  suspicion  that  he 
is  doing  wrong  in  any  way.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  muscular  Chiistian, 
who  in  all  sincerity  thinks  that  he  is  more  likely  to  cany  on  the 
fight  of  life  successfully  by  copying  the  habits  of  the  carnivora  as 
to  eating,  and  trusting  to  the  animal  strength  so  derived,  than  by 
following  the  old-fashioned  rule  which  enjoins  fasting  and  praying 
and  working  or  waiting,  not  in  his  own  name  and  power,  but 
in  the  name  and  power  of  God.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
case  supposed  is  that  of  a  water-drinker  with  a  good  appetite,  and 
vrith  the  means  of  satisfying  it,  who  goes  on  eating  and  eating  as  if 
tbere  were  no  Buch  thing  as  over-indulgence  in  this  direction  until — 
lAnit.t  until  he  finds  himself,  as  he  is  sure  to  do  sooner  or  later, 
ilkjr  out  of  order  in  one  way  or  another, — soon  enough  if  he  be 
"  man,  before  very  long  if  he  bo  the  strongest.     His  powers 
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of  digestion  and  assimilation  eventually  become  unequal  to  the  task 
imposed  upon  them,  and  something  must  be  done  to  help  them.  And 
what?  Abstinence  in  the  matter  of  ordinary  food,  you  will  say,  is 
all  that  is  wanted,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  otherwise,  if  the  vital 
powers  of  the  man  are,  so  to  speak,  up  to  a  certain  mark.  But  simple 
abstinence  in  this  direction  is,  as  I  think,  not  all  that  is  wanted,  if 
from  age,  or  from  any  other  cause,  these  powers  are  not  up  to  this 
mark ;  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  simple  truth  is,  that 
the  man  is  not  likely*  to  get  well  and  keep  well  unless  he  has  re- 
course to  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  habitually,  partly  because  this 
practice  will,  by  lessening  the  waste  of  the  system,  bring  down  the 
amount  of  ordinary  food  actually  wanted  to  a  point  in  which  it  can  be 
dealt  with  effectively  by  the  enfeebled  powers  of  digestion  and 
assimilation,  and  partly  because  it  will,  by  supplying  more  easily 
kindled  fuel  to  the  respiratory  fire,  and  more  easily  assimilable  food  to 
nerve-tissue,  augment  vital  warmth  and  nerve-power,  and  in  that  way 
promote  the  activity  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  every  other 
vital  function.  At  all  events,  the  result,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
will  be  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  shift  from  this  position  in  order  to 
deal,  to  some  extent  satisfactorily  also,  with  the  ease  of  the 
water-drinker  without  the  means  to  satisfy  his  appetite  fully. 
He,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  allow,  would  do  well  enough  if 
he  could  get  sufficient  food,  but  this  is  precisely  what  he  cannot 
get,  and  because  he  cannot  get  it,  sooner  or  later  he,  too,  luust 
break  down.  The  poor  from  want  of  work  will  never  cease  out  of 
the  land,  and  this  consequence  of  poverty,  this  breaking  down,  is 
inevitable.  And  what  must  be  done  here  ?  I  answer,  that  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  last,  the  natural  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  moderate  use 
of  alcohol  habitually,  partly  for  the  reasons  just  given,  but  chiefly 
because  the  glass  of  malt  liquor,  or  cider,  or  perry,  or  common  wine, 
if  the  man  have  the  luck  to  live  in  a  wine-growing  country,  will  cost 
less  than  the  amount  of  ordinary  food  which  must  other^'ise  be  oaten 
in  order  to  preserve  health.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  actual  saving 
in  pocket  which  will  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  practice  recom- 
mended, if  only  the  prevalent  delusion  can  be  got  rid  of  that  animal 
food,  especially  meat,  is  the  only  food  worthy  of  the  name  of  food,  and 
that  vegetable  food — bread,  porridge,  pudding,  potatoes,  beans  and 
peas,  fruit,  and  the  rest — is  to  be  regarded  as  Uttle  better  than 
padding  ;  and  I  am  equally  certain  that  the  result  will  be  as  beneficial 
to  health  as  it  will  be  satisfactory  financially.  And  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  he  who  chooses  to  urge  the  poor  to  forego  the  proper 
uses  of  alcoholic  drinks  for  the  simple  reason  that  somi-drunkeniiesH 
and  drunkenness  are,  what  they  are  indubitably,  evils  of  incalculable 
magnitude,  is  no  less  than  culpable — I  cannot  use  a  milder  word — in 
a  high  degree. 
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P.  Culpable? 

J/-  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  I  ought  not  to  apply  this  word  to 
those  who  would  have  all  persons  in  all  cases  abstain  from  the  use  of 
alcohoHc  drinks  because  so  many  are  mined  by  them,  I  know  that 
these  persons  ar-e  actuated  by  the  sineerest  wish  to  do  good  to  thetr 
fellow-creatures,  and  that  they  are  at  the  worst  no  more  than  wrong- 
headed  ;  but  I  cannot  allow  that  goodness  in  the  advocate  for  any 
particular  cause  is  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  soundness  in 
,  argimient.  Good  wrong-headed  people,  you  must  allow,  are  very 
dangerous  people.  You  must  also  allow  that  I  am  not  too  hard  upon 
the  people  in  question  m  calliug  them  wrong-headed^  if  I  am  right  in 
wliat  1  have  said  about  the  proper  uses  of  alcoholic  drinks.  If  I  am 
right  in  what  I  have  said,  there  is  a  wise  as  well  as  an  unwise  use  of 
these  druiks  ;  and  even  if  I  were  unable  to  satisfy  myself  by  argument 
upon  this  point,  I  should  still  hold  to  it^  for  I  find  it  impossible  to  sup- 
pose— as  I  must  do  if  I  believe  that  the  only  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks 
upon  man  is  mischievous — -tliat  the  process  of  alcohohc  fermentation  m 
tho  economy  of  nature  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Author  of 
nature.  Moreover,  I  cannot  but  find  further  proof  of  the  wrong- 
headedness  about  which  I  am  speaking  in  the  common  assumption, 
not  only  that  drunkenness  and  the  tendency  to  drunkenness  is  an 
almost  universal  vice,  but  also  that  it  is  wrong  to  enjoy  in  moderatioji 
anything  which  may  lead  to  drunkennese.  All  my  own  experience  in 
hospital  and  private  practice  teaches  me  that  drunkenness,  or  even  a 
tendency  to  drunkenness,  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule — the  cum- 
paratively  rare  exception  even ;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  cannot 
but  feel  a  little  indignant  with  those  who  malign  their  fellow-creatures 
by  maintaining  the  contraiy^  I  rest  upon  ray  own  experience :  I 
leave  othei-s  to  deal  with  theii-s.  Nor  can  I  consent  to  let  pass  unchaJ* 
lenged  the  other  part  of  the  assumption  with  which  I  am  concerned, 
that  it  is  wrong  to  enjoy  in  moderation  what  may  lead  to  intoxication 
when  taken  hnmoderately.  The  normal  state  of  humanity  in  respofit 
of  comfort,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  one  of  minus  rather  than 
one  of  plm ;  and*  no  doubt,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  if  man 
were  too  comfortable  here  he  would  for  that  reason  be  more  disposed 
to  conduct  himself  as  if  his  life  were  not  a  state  of  discipline  for  a 
ligher  life  here  and  hereafter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  there  in 
|«ure!y  no  reason  that  man  should  allow  himself  to  be  needlessly 
uncomfoiiable.  On  the  contmrj",  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  in 
whom  a  sense  of  discomfort,  of  nuilaisej  is  the  one  predominating  feel- 
ing is  not  in  that  state  of  equaidmity  in  which  he  can  do  anything 
well.  Such  a  man — and  his  case  is  only  too  common— will  be  apt  to  be 
absorbed  in  his  own  euffeiings  when  he  ought  to  be  doing  his  proper 
work.  Such  a  man,  most  assuredly,  %vill  need  every  legitimate  means 
by  which  he  can  master  the  feelings  of  discomfort  wliich  prevent  him, 
from  working  with  all  his  might :  and  if  he  should  have  found  that  the 
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proper  use  of  alcohol  is  one  of  those  means,  who  shall  blame  liim  ? 
No  doubt  there  is  a  danger  of  making  himself  too  comfortable  by 
making  improper  use  of  this  particular  means ;  but  this  is  no  real 
ground  for  blame,  for  every  blessing  of  life  may  be  made  a  curse  to 
him  who  abuses  it.  Nay,  it  may  be  no  imimportant  part  of  his  dis- 
<5ipline  here  to  learn  how  to  practise  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcohol. 
Besides,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  there  is  any  ground  for  uneasiness 
on  this  score,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  (from  conunon  sense  alone, 
or  from  common  sense  combined  with  narrow  means,  or  from  finding 
that  ho  must  pay  heavily  in  subsequent  suffering  for  any  over- 
indulgence, or  for  some  other  reason),  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  man 
is  perfectly  sober  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  And  here,  therefore, 
I  may  fairly  find,  in  passing,  an  additional  reason  in  favour  of  the 
oise  of  alcohol  for  dietetic  pui-poses,  namely  in  this — that  alcohol  when 
properly  used  is,  what  it  is  abundantly  proved  to  be,  a  natural  and 
Tery  potent  means  of  comfort.  Nor  should  I  be  disposed  to  speak 
•differently  if  I  were  dealing  with  those  who  transgi-ess  the  bounds  of 
.moderation  in  making  use  of  this  means  of  comfort.  For  I  hold  that 
a  very  great  number  of  those  unhappy  persons  have  erred,  not  because 
they  have  liked  too  well  what  they  have  taken  too  freely,  but  because 
their  feelings  of  habitual  discomfort  have  been  intolerable.  And,  for 
this  reason,  I  should  try  to  reclaim  them,  not  by  holding  forth  on  the 
necessity  for  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  but  by  teaching 
them  to  use  wisely  what  after  all  may  be  almost  a  necessary  of  life  to 
them.  But  here,  as  I  know  full  well,  I  am  on  ground  upon  which  I 
must  not  venture  to  tread  without  having  more  time  and  light  to  pick 
my  steps  than  I  have  at  present,  and  therefore  I  will,  A\athout  venturing 
fuither  in  this  or  any  other  direction,  step  back  to  my  former  position, 
•and  there  take  leave  of  you. 

P.  I  am  content,  or  rather  I  am  in  that  passive  state  of  mind  in  which 
1  am  not  unwilling  to  do  your  bidding.  I,  of  course,  allow  that  it  is  idle 
to  say  that  a  thing  must  not  be  used  because  it  may  be  abused.  I  also, 
as  far  as  I  can  follow  them,  accept  provisionally  the  conclusions  to  which 
you  would  have  me  come,  and  all  the  more  readily  because  I  find  in  the 
Bible,  to  which  as  a  clergyman  I  am  bound  to  pay  heed,  many  other 
arguments  to  the  same  effect,  especially  that  which  may  be  founded  on 
the  use  of  wine  in  the  Last  Supper.  At  all  events,  as  I  said  before, 
I  am  ready  to  do  your  bidding,  without  bothering  you  any  more  at 
present  to  say  why,  if  you  will  tell  me  definitely  what  I  am  to  do. 
What,  then,  am  I  to  do  ?  What  especially  about  moderation  in  the 
use  of  the  products  of  fennentation,  and  what  about  the  choice  of 
these  products  ? 

J/.  What  moderation  is  you  must  find  out  for  yourself,  and  all  that 
I  can  do  to  help  you  in  the  discoveiy  is  to  say  that  you  are  no  longer 
moderate  if  what  you  have  taken  excites  you  or  stultifies  you,  or  has 
any  other  effect  upon  you  beyond  that  of  balancing,  calming,  com- 
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forting  yoii.  And  as  to  the  choice  of  fennented  drinks,  all  tbat  I  can 
do  D€»w  is  ti>  give  you  two  or  three  very  bald  hiute.  Speaking 
generally,  I  may  say  that  hght  \i^nes^not  excluding  even  home- 
made wines — and  small  beer  and  cider  and  perry  are  to  be  prefen-ed 
"to  water  with  a  little  whisky  or  some  other  spirit  in  it,— light  wines, 
I  say,  not  tlie  strong  brandied  wines  wliich  have  so  long  found  favour 
in  this  country.  Indeed,  a8  to  tliese  strong  brandied  wines*  I  hope  the 
day  w4ll  soon  come — and  the  signs  of  the  times  justify  this  hope — in 
w^hich  it  will  be  felt  by  all  that  they  are  brandy  or  some  more  evil 
spirit  diluted  with  wine  rather  than  the  honeaft  and  comparatively 
innocent  wine  which  is  conimonly  drunk  in  ^\ine-growing  countries, 
— as,  for  instance.  Petit  Bordeaux,  in  France,. or,  better  stiU,  a  vin  du 
jt/Tifs  like  that  which  I  had  the  good  luck  to  drinlc  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
Oi'vieto  ill  Italy, — and  that  for  this  reason  they  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  table.  Nor  can  I  make  any  exception  even  in  favour  of  drj- 
^heiTy,  for  what  is  this  in  too  many  cases  but  a  compound  made  up  of 
water,  and  the  worst  and  i-awest  kind  of  whisky,  called  **  silent 
«pirit,"  and  certain  liqueurs  concocted  in  the  chemist's  laboratory — ^a 

-compound  w*liich,  if  not  altogether  untra veiled,  has  never  been  much 
further  abroad  than  HambiU'g?  I  hope,  too,  that  the  day  is  not  far 
off  when  there  vn\l  be  more  sympathy  with  Prince  Hal's  liking  for 
*'the  poor  creature  small  beer ''  than  with  Falstaffs  craving  for  strong 
Siick, — when  all  strong  malt  liquoi*8  will  have  gone  as  much  out  of 
fashion  as  strong  wines.  In  many  cases,  I  allow,  water  with  a  little  good 
whisky  or  some  analogcms  spirit  in  it  is,  for  ordinary  dietetic  purposes, 
more  suitable  than  even  good  wine  properly  diluted  with  water;  but 
these  cases,  1  contend,  form  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Ardent 
spirits,  all  of  them  products  of  distillatiun,  are  wholly  or  in  great 
measure  deprived  in  distillation  of  the  flavouring  and  saccharine 
principles  which  are  naturally  mat  vnth  in  wine  and  malt  liquor  and 
cider  and  pen-y:  and  for  tliis  reason  these  spirits  may  be — perhaps 
mischievous.  The  cheering  influence  of  wine,  as  is  well  known,  is  in 
tio  way  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  it,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  behuve  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
which  is  not  due  to  the  alcohol  may  be  ascribed  to  these  particular 
principles.  But  even  if  the  contrary  to  all  this  held  good,  and  it 
could  be  shown,  on  hygienic  grounds,  that  water  with  a  little  spirit 
in   it  was  unobjectionable   as  an  ordinary  beverage,  I  hhould   still 

.shrink  from  recommending  such  a  drink,  and  for  this  reason — that  a 
man  must  of  necessity  run  a  greater  risk  of  coutractiug  a  habit  of 
taking  alcohol  in  excess  who  had  a  spirit  decanter  constantly  within 

►reach,  than  a  man  who  took  care  to  be  always  out  of  the  way  of 

•"temptation  on  this  score. 

C.  B.  RADCLiFrc. 
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TEMPERANCE    AND    ITS    BOUNDARIES. 

AT  the  present  time  it  is  most  impoiiant  for  all  men  to  hold  fast  to 
tnie  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids. 

The  more  vehement  of  the  total  abstinence  orators  try  to  brand 
the  advocates  of  temperance  as  evil-doers,  as  half-hearted,  disguised 
enemies,  if  not  false  friends. 

It  behoves  the  advocates  of  temperance  not  to  allow  themselves  to- 
be  stormed  into  angry  opposition  nor  beaten  back  into  passive  non- 
resistance. 

Temperance  is  the  larger  thing,  and  has  room  to  absorb  total 
abstainers  into  its  domain — a  happier  place  for  them  than  that  they 
now  occupy. 

Tempei-ance  brings  in  what  is  highest  in  the  faculties  peculiar  to 
the  human  mind.  The  controlling  faculties  mark  the  human  brain  as 
a  stage  quite  beyond  and  above  the  instinctive  developments  of  the 
lower  animals.  To  restrain  desire,  to  hold  animal  passions  and  im- 
pulses ^vithin  control,  is  the  highest  phase  of  civilization,  one  of  the 
tniest  aims  of  education. 

To  be  enabled  to  rule  self  and  to  transmit  to  cliildren  an  organiza- 
tion accustomed  to  self-restraint  and  moderation  in  all  things  is  one  of 
the  chief  deUghts  and  aspirations  to  the  moral  nature  of  a  true  man. 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  frightful  evils  of  intemperance  are  so- 
disastrous  to  society — dninken  parents  sending  crowds  of  epileptic 
and  criminal  children  into  the  world  to  create  need  for  hospitals  and 
prisons — it  behoves  the  physician  who  looks  beyond  the  narrow  sphere 
of  the  mere  treatment  of  disease  to  the  large  questions  affecting  t\m 
public  welfare,  to  resist  the  spread  of  evil,  to  cast  in  liis  voice  for  good^ 
**  Cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well "  is  the  divine  precept  towards  the 
true  life. 

Many  who  cannot  and  dare  not  advocate  the  doctrine  of  total 
abstinence,  as  eiToneous  in  fact  and  principle,  yet  would  rejoice  to 
help  in  the  spread  of  true  temperance.  To  do  this  it  is  essential  to 
place  the  action  of  alcoholic  ihiids  on  a  scientific  basis.  For  this, 
fortunately.  Chemistry — one  of  thc^  most  exact  of  the  sciences — gives^ 
the  clue. 

The  most  scientific  experiments  on  the  action  of  alcoholic  fluids  are 
undoubtedly  those  of  tlie  late  Dr.  Austie  and  Dr.  Dupre.  Tliose  ex- 
periments were  made  upon  themselves  with  all  the  exactitude  of 
trained  experts  searching  for  truth.  They  showed  that  about  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  absolute  alcohol  is  the  limit  of  the  food  use  of  that 
substance.  The  most  careful  chemical  experiments  failed  to  detect 
alcohol  passing  out  of  the  system  unchanged  till  the  limit  of  what  may 
be  called  "  physiological  saturation ''  has  been  exceeded.     Up  to  that 
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point  the  alcohol  has  acted  as  food-creating  force,  and  has  had  no 
injurious  effect  upon  any  organ,  nor  upon  the  blood*  This  quantity 
of  absolute  alcohol  corresponds  to  nearly  six  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy, 
to  four  small  glasses  of  port  or  sherry,  or  nearly  t^vice  as  much  claret, 
h«)ck,  or  Chablis.  To  one  needing  the  use  of  wine  in  ordinar>^  daily 
life,  that  is,  to  a  person  not  in  perfect  health,  half  this  amount  is  the 
dose  to  be  ad\Tsed — two  or  three  table-epoonfuls  of  brandy,  two  glasses 
iOf  port  or  sheiTy,  or  about  four  small  glasses  of  claret,  hock,  or  Chablis, 
Few  require  to  go  beyond  this  amount,  as  it  is  very  undesirable  to  keep 
the  body  in  a  state  of  alcoholic  saturation.     When  the  quantity  taken 

more  than  the  blood  is  able  to  absorb — Le,,  more  than  the  physio- 
logical limit — all,  or  nearly  all,  can  be  collected  by  chstillation  from 
the  urine  mthin  a  few  hours — twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  according 
to  the  dose. 

In  the  process  of  passing  out  of  the  system  by  the  kidneys,  the 
excess  of  alcohol  has  an  irritating  disease-producing  action  on  the 
organic  structures  of  the  kidneys.  On  the  dead  human  body,  strong 
alcohol,  such  as  brandy,  can  be  seen  to  harden  and  corrugate  the 
deheate  tissues  of  the  brain,  liver,  and  kidneys.  On  the  li%nng  body 
it  has  an  action  much  the  same.  Hardening  of  the  brain  is  found  to 
l>e  the  most  frequent  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  system  in  those 
accustomed  to  excess  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids.  Fibroid  harden- 
iDg  or  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  the  essential  change  in  the 
worst  cases  of  Bright*8  disease  of  the  kidneys.  The  *' drunkard's  liver" 
is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  dropsy  and  death  to  all  classes  of 
immoderate  drinkers. 

In  cUsease  of  the  kidney'  and  bladder,  cure  seems  impossible  till  the 
^se  of  all  alcoholic  fluids  is  given  up ;  then  the  bland,  simple  quali- 
ties of  milk  aud  pure  soft  water  quickly  aid  the  cure  of  the  disease. 
The  poisonous  effect  of  the  excessive  use  of  any  substance  proves  its 
ajnrious  action  when  pushed  beyond  moderation. 

In  his  experiments  upon  himself  with  alchohol,  the  late  Dr.  Anstie 
relates  a  singidar  circumstance.  For  many  years  he  suffered  from 
neuralgia  or  brow  ague.  In  the  paroxysms  of  the  disease,  the  hair 
upon  his  eyebrow  became  white,  the  colour  returning  after  the  attack 
-passed  off.  WTien  the  doctor,  in  health,  took  a  lai;ge  dose  of  wine — 
learly  double  the  usual  limit — the  hau*  on  the  eyebrow  became  white, 
the  excti(8  of  alcohol  acting,  in  fact,  as  a  DISEASE  PRODUCER,  just  like  the 
neuralgia. 

The  total  abstainer  has  worked  his  case  well,  aud  proved  most 
<*onchu^ivcly  the  ill  effects  of  excess  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
Having  stated  his  omti  ease  so  clearly  before  the  jurj*  of  the  human 
family*  he  has  good  grounds  for  demanding  that  the  advocate  of 
tempenince  should  notBhrink  from  giving  an  exact  reply  to  his  demand 
of  what  is  modemtion.  The  physician  whose  conscience  is  on  the 
alert  to  avoid  the  greatest  calamity  to  himself  and  to  his  patient,  that 
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of  helping  to  make  a  drunkard,  has  his  Kmits  sharply  defined,  so  sharply, 
indeed,  that  his  most  urgent  advice  should  be  not  to  exceed  Dr. 
Anstie's  rules,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  for  a  short  time* 
Beyond  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids  must  do  harm.  As  one 
entrusted  with  the  welfare  of  a  human  being,  his  desire  should  be  to 
watch  the  opportunity  to  lessen  the  amount  of  alcohohc  fluids,  as 
health  becomes  restored, — to  reduce  it  to  one-half  the  limit  of  physio- 
logical saturation.  For  the  sake  of  the  coming  generation  the  doctor 
ought  to  do  his  utmost  to  promote  temperance  in  the  family  by 
advising  more  nutritious  food,  more  milk  and  beef-tea,  and  the  sparing 
use  of  alcohoKc  fluids.  If  disease  or  debility  in  the  young  renders  it 
essential  to  prescribe  wine,  it  should  be  the  least  seductive  in  quality, 
Bordeaux  or  Chablis  in  preference  to  port  or  sherry,  so  as  to  keep  back 
the  luscious  taste  of  sweet  wines,  so  pleasant  to  the  young,  for  whom 
especially  the  doctor  ought  to  name  a  definite  time  for  the  use  of 
alcoholic  fluids  (a  month  or  two).  When  the  disease  necessitating  its 
use  has  passed  off*,  he  should  order  it  to  be  discontinued  altogether. 

When  the  doctor  has  any  reason  to  know  or  suspect  intemperance  in 
the  patient  or  in  his  ancestors,  he  should  be  doubly  watchful  to  advise 
total  abstinence  or  extreme  moderation,  and  then  to  give  the  patient 
good  reason  for  his  advice — to  point  out  the  organ  that  is  weak, 
whether  it  be  the  brain,  kidneys,  or  liver,  and  then  to  show  that  on 
such  the  action  of  alcoholic  excess  is  injurious.  To  cause  and  eflect 
clearly  explained  few  patients  are  blind  or  insensible. 

Science  speaks  so  clearly  that  there  should  be  no  uncertain  sound 
from  the  doctor,  who  should  delight  to  do  his  part  in  the  grandest 
moral  raoveiiient  of  ihe  age — the  spread  of  temperance. 

To  a  pei-son  of  perfectly  sound  constitution,  in  ordinary  good  health, 
undoubtedly  the  rule  of  life  should  be,  not  to  ta-ke  alcoholic  fluids 
habitually — to  reserve  their  use,  like  medicine,  for  actual  states  of 
disease.  In  the  ordinaiy  wear  and  tear  of  civilization,  unfortunately, 
few  are  the  uidividuals  who  can  be  called  perfectly  healthy. 

A  large  part  of  the  ordinaiy  workers  in  town  have  marks  upon 
them  of  feebleness  of  some  organ  or  fimction,  causing  want  of 
appetite,  languor,  inability  for  exertion  of  mind  or  body.  In 
many  such  cases  the  most  generous  food,  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment of  diet,  does  not  avail  to  arrest  the  symptoms  of  declining 
health,  yot  a  very  small  dose  of  wine  or  beer  speedily  restores  the 
balance,  enables  the  enfeebled  organ  to  perform  its  function,  and 
assists  the  performance  of  the  daily  duties. 

Setting*  out  from  the  foundation  that  alcohol  is  a  food  in  small  doses, 
and  a  powerful  poison  in  large  doses,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
physician,  as  the  trained  expert  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  science, 
to  know  and  point  out  the  limits  of  the  moderate  use  of  stimulants, 
to  prescribe  tlie  dose  of. alcohol  as  he  should  in  a  suitable  case  pre- 
scribe a  dose  of  morphia.   As  carefully  as  he  would  measure  the  latter, 
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fiiliould  he  regulate  and  define  the  dose  of  the  former.  The  moral  exH 
of  nuirphia  is  akin  to  and  equally  diaastrons  to  mind  and  body  as  the 
alcoholic  intoxication. 

I  knew  a  lady  of  high  intellectual  endowments  suffering  severely 
fi-om  nervous  headaches.  After  mnch  unavailing  treatment,  her  own 
,  brother,  a  phyRiciau,  gave  her  a  prescription  for  *?mall  doses  of 
morphia,  which  afforded  perfect  relief  to  the  headaches,  Alas  I  the 
relief  w^as  so  delicious  that  she  began  to  take  the  morphia  even  when 
free  from  headaches.  The  habit  gi*ew  upon  her  to  the  extent  of 
taking  diree  grains  of  morphia  two  or  three  times  a  day,  till  her  moral 
nature  became  debased  below  the  level  of  the  worst  drunkard,  as  she 
added  whisky-drinking  to  the  morphia  intoxication  when  the  latter 
became  insuflSciently  exlnlarating. 

What  is  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcohol  to  a  man  in  average  health 
fiomewhat  below  par  fmm  anxiety  and  weariness  of  daily  life  in  the 
^ityl  On  no  account  to  use  it  beyond  the  fii^st  stage  of  its  action— 
the  quickened  «tate  of  the  nervous  system,  the  livelier  mental  expres- 
sion^ the  gentle  warmth  of  the  extremities.  The  second  etage  of  the 
action  of  alcohol  should  be  strictly  avoided — ''the  falling  tem- 
perature, the  slight  faihn-e  of  muscular  direction  and  power,  restless- 
ness, and  excitaibility," — above  all,  even  the  shghtest  degree  of  mental 
con&sion  or  onconsciousiiess  should  be  avoided. 

For  this  reason,  the  worst  of  all  **  sleeping  medicines''  is  alcohol  in 
-any  shape. 

Above  all,  it  k  to  be  avoided  for  the  relief  of  pain  in  the  yoimg,  as 
the  ease  given  by  alcoholic  sleep  is  most  seductive.  Far  better  to 
give,  m  severe  pain,  a  positive  mild  opiate. 

In  many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  the  most  palpable  improvement  follows 
the  use  of  a  gli»8  or  two  of  light  wine  at  dinner.  With  many  the 
simplest  food  catises  a  degi*ee  of  oppression  till  a  mild  g^timulant  sets 
digestiott  to  work,  by  the  slight  flush  of  l^lood  it  excites  to  the  mucous 
merabraue  of  the  stomach.  It  is  the  daily  experience  of  many  men  in 
the  vortex  of  town  Hfe,  that  every  organ  and  function  of  the  body 
I  g066  on  more  naturally  when  a  very  moderate  amount  of  w^ine  is 
^iaken,  than  w^hen  total  abstinence  is  the  nile  of  hfe. 

In  the  experience  of  my  own  Ufe — fragile  in  cnnstitution — the 
seventeenth  child  of  a  w^orn-out  mother,  pushed  early  into  hard 
struggles  for  life^I  lived  nearly  a  total  abstainer  till  thii-ty  years  of 
age.  Weakness  hicreasing  upon  me,  languor  and  unfitness  for  work, 
I  adopted  a  new  rrgime  of  three  glasses  of  good  Bordeaux  or  of  hock 
at  dinner.  As  I  did  so  my  working  power  increased,  all  my  deUcacy 
vanished,  boils  ceased^  and  for  the  past  twenty-five  vt^ars,  in  good 
health,  I  have  worked  as  hard  as  most  men,  and  never  changed  my 
regimen,  still  hmiting  myself  strictly  to  three  large  glasses  of  good 
..wine  once  a  day.  I  accepted  my  conditions  and  have  not  allowed 
myself  to  diverge  a  hair's  breadth  as  to  quantity,  takiug  extra  care  as 
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to  the  quaKty  of  the  wine,  which,  under  any  provocation  or  difficulty, 
I  never  touch  till  dinner. 

It  is  a  sovereign  rule  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids  that  in  ordinary 
cases  the  dose  should  not  be  taken  in  divided  portions  at  intervals,  but 
the  moderate  quantity  taken  at  one  meal.  Thus  the  blood  is  not 
6atiu*ated  with  alcohol,  the  Httle  not  used  in  **  force-creating  "  is  quickly 
carried  out  by  the  kidneys,  and  thus  the  blood  is  left  sixteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  quite  free  from  alcohoUc  impregnation. 

In  typhoid  fever  and  haemorrhage  alcohol  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  in  frequent  doses  so  as  not  to  allow  reaction  to  occur. 

Patients  often  prefer  that  the  doctor  should  prescribe  the  exact 
amount  of  stimulant,  not  to  leave  it  to  the  patient's  discretion. 

In  no  way  is  the  physician  more  aided  than  in  being  accustomed  to 
explain  the  logical  results  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  different 
organs  of  the  body.  To  one  with  a  dark  sallow  complexion,  of  a 
biHous-  temperament,  to  be  able  to  say,  "  Beyond  a  glass  or  two  of 
claret,  hock,  or  Chablis  once  or  twice  a  day,  the  alcohol  must  cause 
hardening  of  the  structures  of  the  liver,  and  dropsy."  To  another  with 
an  irritable  brain  and  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  "  The  immo- 
derate use  of  alcohol  may  cause  idiotcy  or  epilepsy  in  your  child." 
To  another  with  gouty  disposition,  "The  most  frequent  cause  of 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  excess  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids." 
To  the  inveterate  drinker  the  words  of  Dr.  Moxon  are,  alas !  too 
true: — 

"  When  the  «ot  has  descended  through  his  chosen  course  of  imbei'ility,  or 
dropsy,  to  the  dead-house,  Morbid  Anatomy  is  ready  to  receive  him — knows 
him  well.  At  the  post-mortem  she  would  say,  *  Liver  hard  and  nodnhited. 
Brain  dense  and  small ;  its  covering  thick/  And  if  you  w^ould  listen  to  her 
imattractivo  but  interesting  tale,  she  would  trace  throughout  the  sot's  body  a 
series  of  changes  wliich  leave  unaltered  no  part  of  liim  worth  speaking  of. 
She  would  tell  you  that  the  once  delicate,  filmy  texture*  which,  wlien  he  was 
yoimg,  had  surromided  like  a  pure  atmosphere  every  iibro  and  tube  of  his 
mechanism,  makhig  him  lithe  and  sui)ple,  has  now  become  rather  a  dense  fog 
than  a  pure  atmosphere* : — dense  stuff,  which,  instead  of  lubricating,  has 
closed  in  upon  and  crushed  out  of  existence  more-and-more  of  the  fibres  and 
tubes,  es}K»cially  in  the  brain  and  liver  :  whence  the  imbecility  and  the 
dropsy."* 

The  physician  should  stand  out  as  the  friend — ay,  the  advocate — of 
temperance  ;  in  every  way  discourage  the  uimeeessary  or  immoderate 
use  of  stimulants. 

A  gentleman  at  Enfield  sent  his  gardener  to  consult  me.  For  some 
months  he  had  been  dropsical  in  the  lower  extremities  from  nephritis,  a 
fonii  of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys.  After  a  careful  examination  I 
prescribed  for  him,  and  advised  him  not  to  touch  beer,  wine,  nor  spirits. 
With  careful  treatment  and  the  free  use  of  milk,  I  perfectly  cured  him  in 
about  three  months.  Some  time  afterwards  bis  master  called  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction,  and  said,  "  Do  you  remember  laying  special  stress 
•  Dp.  Moxon  :  The  Contsmpo&abt  Beyisw^  Decemler,  1^78,  ja;;e  111. 
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on  your  advice  to  my  gardener  nut  to  touch  beer,  wine,  nor  Bpirits? 
It  pleased  him  and  me  beyond  measure/'  said  he,  *'  as  we  are  both 
total  abstainers,  and  ae  such  the  village  doctor  hates  us.      When  my 

L^rdener  was  taken  ill  the  village  doctor  attended  hhn,  and  said  over 
id  over  again,  *  Unless  you  drink  beer  your  strength  will  give  way 

[»lind  you  will  die/  He  refused  to  drink  the  beer,  and  then  I  sent  him 
to  you  without  any  explanation,  so  you  can  imagine  our  einpiise  at 
your  positive  order  not  to  touch  alcohol  in  any  shape.  You  cmod  my 
gardener  without  alcohol,  to  our  gi'eat  delight/' 

In  exhausted  states  of  the  nervous  system,  whether  from  prolonged 
anxiety  or  long-continued  mental  exertion,  even  the  advocate  of  total 

Jabstinence  has  to  yield  to  the  necessitj  for  the  temporary  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants.  Twice  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  attend  well- 
known  total  abstainers^ — one  who  had  for  many  yeaiis  pubhcly  advo- 
cated that  cause.  Under  prolonged  anxiety  and  mental  sti'ain,  the 
utmost  care  in  diet,  although  aided  by  much  open-ah'  exercise  and  the 
ase  of  baths,  failed  to  sustain  him.  At  last,  when  reduced  to  a  pitiable 
state  of  emaciation  and  exhaustion,  I  advised  a  large  glass  of  port 
wine  twice  a  day  ;  to  my  surprise  he  said,  •'  Yes,  if  you  order  it  I  will 
take  it/'  I  gave  the  order^ie  took  it  for  three  months;  his  anxiety 
continued,  yet  his  health  recovered  rapidly,  sleep  and  stiength  retiu^ned; 
ie  gained  a  stone  in  weight  in  three  months,  although  his  food  was 
ichanged. 

Another  well-known  advocate  of  the  temperance  cause  was  under 
my  care  for  some  time,  ^Vl though  young  and  healthy,  food  and 
to&ics  seemed  powerless  to  restore  his  fagged  nervous  system.  To 
my  great  siu-prise,  he  said  one  day,  "  If  you  will  order  me  a  pint 
of  stout  a  day  I  shall  soon  be  well,'*  I  wrote  out  the  order ;  he  took 
it  for  a  few  weeks,  and  rapidly  recovered,  when  he  at  once  discon- 
tinued it. 

"  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal/'  It  should  be  our 
delight  to  fight  with  evil  in  ever}'  shape,  to  protest  against  all  false- 
hood, to  help  nianfally  to  ameliorate  the  progress  of  the  human  family, 
to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  and  to  give  a  clear  reason 
for  moderation,  and  define  its  true  limits. 

The  interests  at  stake  are  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 

,  lace,  that  the  physician  cannot  stand  neutral;  he  must  take  sides 
Igainst  the  frightful  evils  of  the  immoderate  use  of  alcoholic  fluids. 

What  heart  can  be  indifferent  to  the  private  message  from  the 
anxious  ^\nfe  to  the  physician,  "  The  cares  of  business  are  dri\4ng  uxj 

'busband  to  find  a  solace  from  his  exhaustion  in  brandy ;  pray  help 
mo  to  save  him  the  worst  fate  that  can  befall  him — ^that  of  becoming 
drunkard  ?"     Again,  the  careworn  face  of  a  manly  husband,  coming 

^into  the  consulting  room  not  many  days  since  :  **  Can  you  help  me  to 
persuade  ray  wife  that  aU  this  wine  and  bmndy  she  is  taking  is  n6t 
necessary  for  her  strength  !** 
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To  such  entreaties  the  physician  cannot  refuse  hearty  co-operation. 
Then  his  chief  help  or  argument  lies  iu  the  direction  of  extra  food, 
clearly  to  explain  that  milk  or  beef-toa,  taken  two  or  three  hours  after 
meals,  sustains  the  energies  of  the  human  body  in  a  better  and  more 
permanent  way  than  brandy  or  wine.  To  explain  also  that  the  habits 
of  food  and  drink  which  the  parents  indulge  in  are  transmitted  to 
children.  ]Many  a  parent  would  give  up  ttie  use  of  alcoholic  fluids, 
no  matter  how  engrossing,  to  save  the  child  from  becoming  a 
drunkard. 

Joseph  Kidd. 


XI. 
THE  PLACE  AM)  USES  OF  ALCOHOL  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  DIET. 

WHENEVER  any  question  is  of  such  a  nature  that  its  final  solu- 
tion can  be  reached  only  by  an  appeal  to  experience,  it  is 
plain  that  the  experience  most  valuable  to  each  observer  will  l>c  tlmt 
which  he  may  acquire  in  his  own  person ;  on  account  of  the  pre- 
ciseness  of  the  knowledge  which,  if  he  will  take  the  necessaiy  pains, 
he  may  obtain  concerning  aU  the  facts  of  the  case.  Upon  such 
personal  experience  my  own  convictions  about  the  uses  of  alcoholic 
drinks  have  been  chiefly  founded ;  and  their  action,  as  displayed  in 
myself,  has  furnished  me  with  a  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  what  I 
have  witnessed  in  others.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  isolated  case,  whatever  is  true  of  any  individual 
being  equally  true,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  many  others,  I  am  induced 
to  begin  these  pages  by  a  brief  fragment  of  dietetic  autobiography. 

I  have  been  accustomed,  from  early  childhood,  to  the  regular  and 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  pai*t  of  my  daily  food ;  and  first 
laid  them  aside  in  the  summer  of  1855,  when  serving  at  Eupatoria,  in 
the  Crimea.  The  weather  was  veiy  hot,  and  it  so  chanced  that  my 
position  on  the  staff  of  Omar  Pasha  entailed  upon  me  no  duties  of  any 
kind.  My  life  was  one  of  pure  rest  or  idleness,  at  a  seaside  town 
where  there  was  just  enough  variety  to  funiish  amusement,  ily 
abstinence  from  alcohol  was  the  result  of  a  belief  that  English 
people,  as  a  nile,  are  better  without  it  wlien  H\Tng  in  a  liighor  tem- 
perature than  that  of  their  ovm  country.  I  remained  in  perfect  health ; 
and,  as  colder  weather  returned,  I  resumed  my  accustomed  habits. 

In  the  following  winter,  having  accompanied  the  Turkish  expedition 
into  Mingrelia,  I  was  encamped  some  dozen  miles  up  the  river  Poti,  after 
many  weeks  of  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  of  scanty  and  indifferent 
food.  The  EngHsli  officers  with  the  expedition  were  eleven  in  number; 
and  our  last  bottle  of  nim  was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  a  bowl 
of  punch  on  Christmas  day.     Thenceforward,  of  course,  we  were  com- 
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pelltid  to  be  abstainers  by  the  want  of  anything,  except  dirty  water, 
to  drink ;  and,  by  the  end  of  January,  I  was  not  alone  in  snffi  ring  from 
intestinal  troubles  of  a  weakening  and  depressing  character.  One 
happy  day,  howevor,  there  arrived  in  camp  some  packages  of  stores 
for  our  consumption ;  and  the  immediate  result  was  a  good  dinner  and 
a  **  big  drink;'  We  were  all  much  improved  in  health  by  our  pota- 
tions, and  we  returned  to  more  civilized  quarters  before  our  means  of 
taking  a  httle  alcohol  were  again  exhausted* 

In  the  summer  of  1857,  practising  my  profession  in  a  mining  district 
in  a  midland  county*  and  daily  in  contact  with  the  result*  of  drunken 
habits  in  producing  disease  and  domestic  misery,  I  felt,  as  many 
others  have  done,  that  I  should  be  a  better  preacher  of  abstinence  if 
J  practised  it ;  and,  encouraged  by  my  recollections  of  the  Crimean 

'  summer,  I  determined  to  be  able  to  say  to  my  patients,  concerning 
diiak,  *'No  one  w^orks  harder  than  I,  and  I  never  touch  it,"  My 
life  was  a  laborious  one,  requiring  me  to  traverse,  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, an  extensive  mnge  of  country ;  and  coal-miuers,  who  go  to 
their  work  at  night,  think  no  more  of  calling  up  the  doctor  on  their 
w^ay,  and  of  sending  him  five  miles  to  visit  some  tri\"ial  case  which 
they  represent  to  be  extremely  urgent,  than  they  would  of  throwing  a 
Btone  at  a  sparrow.  My  habit  had  been  to  take  a  glass  of  bitter  beer, 
or  perhaps  two  glasses,  with  my  early  dinner,  and  the  same  quantity 
with  my  supper;  never  drinking  spirit,  and  drinking  wiue  but  seldom. 
After  about  two  months  of  total  abstinence,  the  conviction  %va8  re- 

Llttctantly  forced  upon  mo  that  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  and  that 
I  must  give  it  up*  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  describe  my 
symptoms,  but  they  pointed,  in  a  perfectly  plain  way,  to  an  excess 
of  waste  over  repair,  I  returned  to  my  bitter  beer,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  week  was  well  again. 

In  1862,  still  engaged  in  country  practice,  but  in  a  different  part 
of  England  and  in  a  much  less  laborious  manner,  I  recounted  my 
former  experience  to  a  well-known  advocate  of  total  abstinence,  who 
said  that  I  had  been  wrong  m  abandoning  beer  ii^nthout  taking 
something  as  a  substitute^     He  recommended  strong  coffee  for  this 

I  purpose,  a  cup  to  be  taken  daily  after  dinner.  I  determined  to  try 
again  in  the  way  which  he  advised,  and  took  the  coffee  regularly. 
My  abstinence  htsted  longer  than  on  the  previous  occasion,  perhaps  a 
mouth  longer;  but  it  was  terminat4*d  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
^^mptoms  which  I  had  formerly  experienced,  and  which,  this  time^ 
were  noticed  rmt  only  by  myself,  but  also  by  another  medical  man,  one 
of  great  experience  and  sagacity.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  longc 
endurance  should  be  ascribed  to  the  coffee,  or  to  the  fact  that  my 
work  was  less  arduous  than  it  had  been  during  the  contiimance  of  the 
first  L*xperiment. 

In  I87t>,  ha\ang  then  lived  for  eight  years  the  comparatively  seden- 
lary  life  of  a  London  specialist,  I  tried  total  abstinence  again.     The 
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expeiiment  was  terminated,  on  this  last  occasion,  more  quickly  than- 
before,  and  by  a  wholly  unexpected  result.  In  the  course  of  a  short 
time  I  became  so  sleepy  in  the  afternoon  that  I  could  not  stay  in  the 
house  and  apply  myself  to  any  subject  requiring  attention.  Th© 
immediate  cause  of  sleep  is  supposed  to  be  a  diminution  in  the- 
quantity  of  blood  supplied  to  the  brain ;  and  some  physiologists  tell 
us  that  one  effect  of  alcohol  is  to  dilate  the  smallest  blood-vessels,  so 
that  their  carrying  powers  are  increased.  Perhaps,  therefore,  my 
brain  requires,  as  a  condition  of  its  full  activity,  that  this  dilatation 
should  be  accomplished.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
dilatation,  nor  do  I  pin  my  faith  to  the  explanatory  hypothesis,  but  I 
am  sure  about  the  facts.  I  returned  to  my  customary  moderate  drink- 
ing, and  the  sleepiness  has  vexed  me  no  more. 

In  order  to  complete  the  story,  I  ought  to  say  that  it  has  been  my 
constant  habit  to  occupy  my  brain  actively,  both  within  and  beyond 
the  work  of  my  calling ;  that  I  am  a  small — of  late  years,  I  think,  an 
unusually  small — eater ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  I  can 
take  with  advantage  is  very  limited,  not  exceeding  half  a  wineglassful 
of  whisky,  largely  diluted,  or  half  a  tumbler  of  light  wine,  with  luncheon 
and  dinner.  More  than  this  is  apt  to  produce  discomfort,  and,  if  taken 
late  in  the  day,  is  often  followed  by  a  restless  night.  I  have  beerk 
assured,  by  one  who  is  well  known  for  the  high  quality  of  iiis  intel- 
lectual work,  that  his  own  experience  is  of  a  similar  kind.  He  drinka 
very  weak  brandy-and- water ;  and  he  said,  "  I  find  that  a  third  of  a 
wineglass  of  brandy  is  better  for  me  than  half  a  glass.  But  I  cannot  do 
without  tlie  third,^^ 

If  we  come  to  inquire  in  what  way  this  small  dose  exerts  a  beneficial 
action,  we  are  at  once  met,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  advocates  of 
total  abstinence,  by  the  assertion  that  alcohol  is  not  food.  I  have  na 
inclination  for  a  controversy  about  words,  but,  if  we  may  accept 
Johnson's  definition  of  food,  as  ''anything  that  nourishes,''  I  do  nofc 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  are  mistaken.  I 
have  recorded  a  case  in  which  an  old  gentleman  took  no  other  food  for 
many  months,  and  was  kept  not  only  alive,  but  in  moderate  strength 
and  comfort,  and  with  no  remarkable  emaciation,  upon  alcoholic 
drinks  alone.  lie  Uked  variety,  and  rang  the  changes  upon  cham- 
pagne, old  port,  brandy,  the  strongest  Burton  ale,  and  other  liquids^ 
some  of  which  contained  a  certain  amount  of  saccharine  matter,  but 
not  enough  to  maintain  life  as  he  maintained  it.  Cases  of  a  similar 
kind  have  been  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Anstie  and  others ;  and 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  people  will  live  upon  alcohol  and 
water  for  long  periods.  The  evidence  by  which  this  is  proved  seems 
to  me  altogether  to  outweigh  the  opinions  of  those  who  declare  that 
alcohol  is  not  food,  on  no  better  groinid  than  that  they  are  unable  to 
discover  how  it  nourishes,  or  what  transformations  it  undergoes  within 
the  body. 
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While  I  fully  admit,  tlierefore.  tLut  there  are  many  who  can  support 
Tigoroiis  life  \\4thoiit  alcohol,  I  nevertheless  afErm,  alike  from  my  own 
experience  and  from  that  of  others,  that  there  are  some,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  how  many,  to  whom  it  is  a  necessity  if  they  are  to  exerfeJ 
the  full  measure  of  their  powers.     Those  who  have  lived  amoig  totali 
abstainers,  and  are  famihar  w4th  their  habits,  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
assertion  that  they  are  generally  large  eaters,  w4th  an  especial  craving^ 
for  food  which  contains  a  coiisiderable  quantity  of  sugar.     I  am  rnuch^ 
incHned  to   tliink  that   sngai,  a  EsubstaDce  of  very  similar  composi- 
tion,  may   fulfil  the    same   office    in   the   organism  as  alcohol;  anc 
that  the  need  fur  alcohol  may  var^^  invemely  as  the  power  of  assimi- 
lating sugar,  which,  in  many  peisous,  undergoes  acid  transformation 
and  becomes  a  source  of  discomfort.     If  it  is  necegaary  to  advancet^ 
any   hypothesis   on   the   subject,   the   weight    of   probabiHty  seema'^ 
to  me  to  rest  -with  the  behef  that  alcohol,  within  certain  limits  of 
4nantity,  undergoes  such  decomposition  as  to  hberate  force  w^hich 
may  be  appUed  to  the  rnaintenance  of  vital  processes*  and  that  it  is 
also  a  source  of  stability  by  diminishing  the  waste  or  disiutegratioa  | 
of  tissue*     I  iocliue  to  the  behef  that  it  not  only  supplies  force  itself,  ( 
but  that  it  also  retains  witlihi  the   body  other  materials  which  majrl 
render  the  same  service. 

As  regards  the  action  of  alcohol  in  disease,  I  beheve  there  is  an 
entire  agreement,  among  all  medical  men  whose  declarations  of 
opinion  are  entitled  to  respect,  that  there  are  conditions  in  which  it 
is  a  vahialile  remedy.  Dr.  Richardson,  for  example,  whose  earnest 
advocacy  of  abstinence  is  so  well  known,  does  not  hesitate  to  prescribe 
alcohol  as  a  medicine;  and  I  presume  that  the  chief  diiFerences  of  view 
with  regard  to  it  would  have  reference  to  the  frequency  of  the  con- 
ditions in  w4iich  it  is  required,  or  to  the  relative  place  wdiich  should 
be  assigned  to  it  in  a  certain  class  of  mediciual  agents.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  nearly  every  practitioner  finds  it  to  be  of 
especial  value  in  that  particular  department  of  the  healing  ai*t  in 
which  he  Inraself  has  the  largest  and  the  most  constant  experience. 
The  physician  describes  its  efficacy  hi  certain  forms  of  internal  in^ 
flammation  and  of  fever;  tlie  surgeon  describes  its  efficacy  in  eoncUtions 
consequent  upon  injury.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  testimony 
ever  borne  to  its  usefulness  is  that  of  a  distinguished  ophthalmic  sur- 
geon, Dr.  Gustav  Braun  of  JIo8c*ow,*  who,  a  few  years  ago,  waa.: 
accustomed  to  lose  no  less  than  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  eyes  on 
which  he  operated  for  cataract  in  his  hospital,  that  is  to  say,  among 
badly  nourished  Eussian  peasants.  He  was  not  singular  in  this 
eicperience,  for  his  colleague,  Dr.  Rosander,  was  equally  imfortunate. 
At  length,  after  t lying  many  expedients,  including  the  use  of 
quinine  and  other  tonic  remedies,  Dr,  Braim  administered  a  dose  of 
brandy  or  of  sherry  to  every  patient  immediately  after  operation,  and. 
•  Archiv  t  Ophtlialiuologie,  Bd.  n.  Abtli.  1,  a.  200. 
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repeated  it  twice  a  day  for  two  or  three  days.  The  result  of  this  plan 
was,  after  a  year's  trial,  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
eye  was  totally  lost  from  forty-five  to  six  per  cent.,  with  an  additional 
three  per  cent,  of  imperfect  recoveries.  Nothing  was  altered  in  the 
mode  of  operating,  or  in  the  other  treatment ;  and  Dr.  Braun  asserts 
that  the  improvement  was  attributable  to  the  alcohol  alone.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  I  have  myself  had  occasion  to  give  brandy, 
-disguised  as  medicine,  to  a  gentleman  far  advanced  in  age,  who 
had  nearly  all  his  Ufe  been  a  total  abstainer,  and  in  whom  the  dose 
-certainly  saved  both  his  eyes  from  perishing  after  an  operation.  It 
may  be  that  other  agents  would  produce  the  same  effects  as 
alcohol ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  those  who  have  theoretical 
baowledge  of  these  agents  are  seldom  sufficiently  versed  in  their 
employment  to  feel  safe  in  discarding  the  old  familiar  friend.  When 
the  integrity  of  an  important  function,  or  even  Hfe  itself,  is  at  stake, 
no  conscientious  physician  or  surgeon  will  venture  upon  coquetting 
with  new  remedies,  so  long  as  he  has  at  hand  those  tried  ones  with 
"which  his  experience  has  been  gained.  To  use  the  homely  illus- 
tration of  President  Lincoln,  it  is  bad  to  change*  horses  while  crossing 
a  stream ;  and  the  feeling  which  induced  David  to  prefer  his  sling  to 
the  weapons  with  which  Saul  furnished  him  is  likely,  I  think,  to  pre- 
"vail  among  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  value  of  alcohol,  and  who 
•have  reaUzed  the  meaning  of  responsibiUty. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  I  have  endeavoured,  throughout  this  paper,  to 
.place  the  question  upon  purely  empirical  gromids,  and,  in  truth,  I  do 
not  recognize  the  existence  of  any  others.  It  is  conceivable  that  we 
may  some  day  understand  the  digestive  and  assimilative  processes 
completely,  and  may  be  able  to  trace  out  the  course  and  action  of 
food  and  drink  in  the  economy.  At  present,  we  are  not  even  at  the 
threshold  of  such  knowledge,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  hypotheses  which  are  in  vogue  to-day  will  have  any  longer  exist- 
ence than  those  which  have  preceded  them.  A  few  years  ago, 
we  were  told  by  chemists  that  all  the  soUd  framework  of  our  bodies 
was  in  a  state  of  continual  destruction  and  renewal,  and  that  the  des- 
tination of  nitrogeuous  food  was  to  supply  materials  for  the  never- 
ending  repair.  We  are  now  tolerably  sure  that  the  tissues  do  not  waste 
and  change  to  the  extent  which  wjis  once  beUeved,  and  that  food 
is  required  to  supply  force  rather  than  material ;  but,  although  it  is  a 
gain  to  have  discarded  a  false  hypothesis,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
are  any  nearer  to  the  possession  of  a  true  one.  We  may  assure  our- 
selves, by  common  observation,  that  the  moderate   consumption  of 

•  I  am  told  thiit  Lincoln  said  **  swop  ;*'  but,  if  so,  the  word  soeniR  to  me  neither 
to  convey  his  uieaning^  nor  mine.  I  understand  swop  to  mean  to  exchange — to 
change^  ownership — while  the  change  referred  to  is  one  of  use.  Two  men  may  pwop 
horses  in  crossing  a  stream,  and  only  "  change  "  on  the  farther  bank  ;  while  a  man  may 
"  change  "  in  mid-stream  from  one  of  his  own  horses  to  another,  and  may  get  a  ducking 
in  the  process. 
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tilcoliol  is  useful  to  many  persons,  and  that  it  does  not  produce,  at 
least  necessarily,  or  In  any  but  exceptional  cases,  the  dire  effects  which 
liave  been  ascribed  to  it.  These  two  positions,  as  the  teachings  of 
experience,  appear  to  me  to  be  as  unassailable  as  the  familiar  knowledge 
which  we  have  of  alcoholic  excess  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  misery 
4ind  disease  among  men ;  but  the  argument  for  discarding  the  use  of 
anything,  for  fear  of  the  consequences  of  its  abuse,  is  one  to  which  the 
majority  of  mankind  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  as  long  as  human  nature 
retains  any  semblance  of  its  present  characteristics.  The  claims  of 
chemistry  and  physiology,  in  the  actual  state  of  those  branches  of 
inquiry,  to  regulate  our  habits  in  conformity  with  their  fleeting  hypo- 
theses, are  as  ludicrous  as  anything  that  Swift  imagined  in  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  of  Laputa ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  intelligence  of  mankind 
should  assert  itself  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  sham  science. 
The  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  exalt  what  is  technically  called 
"  research,"  as  opposed  to  ratiocination ;  and  one  consequence  of  this 
tendency  is  that  a  number  of  otherwise  imemployed  and  unappreciated 
persons  set  themselves  to  work  with  microscopes  and  test-tubes,  and 
fancy  that  they  are  making  discoveries.  The  laborious  trifling  of  six 
months  is  then  described  as  a  "  research ; "  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
great  unknown  who  makes  it  are  regarded  as  part  of  the  general  stock 
of  knowledge  for  the  six  months  longer  which  may  possibly  elapse  before 
these  conclusions  are  overthrown  by  somebody  else.  The  ordinary 
sequence  of  events  is  that  the  iconoclast  sets  up  his  idol  in  its  turn, 
which  in  Uke  manner  is  dragged  through  the  dii*t  by  his  successor ; 
and  the  common  people,  who  are  not  scientific,  are  expected  to 
worship  at  each  shrine  as  long  as  it  endures.  For  much  of  all  this  we 
are  mdebted,  of  course,  to  the  impatience  of  slow  processes  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  age,  and  to  the  modern  facilities  for  gaining 
notoriety ;  but,  before  we  can  hope  to  regulate  our  diet  on  any  broader 
basis  than  experience,  wo  must  witness  a  return,  on  the  part  of  the 
scientific  community,  to  the  patient  industry  and  the  habitual  caution 
of  an  earUer  generation ;  and  we  must  see  these  habits  guided,  when 
the  time  comes,  by  the  powers  of  insight  and  of  generalization  which 
are  given,  once  in  a  century,  to  a  philosopher  who  stamps  the  mark 
-of  his  genius  upon  the  epoch  in  which  he  Uves. 

I  have  written  so  far  about  **  alcohol,"  as  if  under  the  dominion  of 
the  teetotal  delusion  that  all  liquids  which  contain  it  are  of  the 
same  general  character,  and  produce  the  same  effects.  Against  this 
delusion,  however,  it  is  necessary  formally  to  protest.  When  obtained 
by  any  simple  method  of  feimentation  or  distillation,  alcohol  is 
mingled  not  only  with  water,  but  also  with  various  substances  derived 
.  j&om  the  fruity  the  grain,  or  other  vegetable  matter  which  furnishes  it. 
Aloohpl  ia  *  yuy  powBifid  aolvent,  and  it  retains  most  of  these  sub- 
atanoaa  lU.aol&ttoii  '  mflniwne its aotion  in  various  ways  ;  and 

^ywty  •one 'wkfl  nainted  with  the.  subject  is  aware  of 
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the  different  effects  whicli  different  kinds  of  alcoholic  drinks  will 
produce.  In  many  instances,  too,  the  non-alcoholic  fruit  or  grain 
products  undergo  great  modifications  by  keeping  ;  and  this  to  such  an 
extent  that  between  new  and  old  wine,  or  new  and  old  spirit,  there 
may  be  Uttle  in  common  but  the  name.  Differences  of  either  class  are 
as  inappreciable  by  teetotallers,  generally  speaking,  as  the  differ- 
ences in  a  chromatic  scale  by  the  bhnd ;  but  the  former  are  no  less 
real  than  the  latter.  Of  late  years,  however,  and  chiefly  by  means 
of  a  machine  which  is  called  a  **  patent  still,"  manufacturers  have 
succeeded  in  separating  alcohol  from  the  other  products  with  which  it 
was  formerly  always  associated ;  and  the  consequence  is  thtat  spirit  is 
now  distilled  very  cheaply,  from  materials  which  would  communicate  a 
nauseous  flavoiu:  if  anything  more  than  alcohol  and  water  were 
brought  over  in  the  process.  In  commercial  language,  the  spirit 
thus  made  is  called  "  silent,"  because  it  does  not  betray  its  origin ; 
and  the  chemists  who  are  employed  by  advertisers  testify  to  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  its  "purity."  It  is  neither  brandy,  nor 
whisky,  nor  rum,  but  is  artificially  flavoured  for  sale  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  being  called  by  one  or  other  of  these  names^ 
Whatever  it  may  bo  called,  it  is  simply  nude  alcohol,  divorced 
from  its  natural  alliances ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  nude^ 
alcohol  is  the  agent  chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of  those 
organic  changes  which  Dr.  Moxou,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Contem- 
porary Review,  described  in  such  graphic  language.  A  man  who  is 
sinking  into  sottishness  loses  his  palate,  while  he  retains  a  lively 
appreciation  of  cheapness.  He  does  not  mind  the  nasthiess  with 
which  cheapness  is  proverbially  associated;  and  he  seeks  for  a 
degree  of  concentration  in  his  drink  which  the  manufacturer  of  wilent 
spirit  is  able  to  supply  at  a  small  outlay.  Hence  it  is  quite 
possible  that  many  of  the  denunciations  commonly  levelled  at 
"alcohol"  may  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  truth  when 
appUed  to  the  nude  forms  of  it  which  are  in  common  use  among  sots 
and  the  labouring  population,  than  when  applied  to  the  alcoholic  drinks 
which  are  in  use  among  the  temperate  and  the  well-to-do.  Of  course 
even  the  latter  kinds  may  be  taken  in  such  quantities  that  the 
alcohol  in  them  will  reduce  the  other  ingredients  to  insignificance ; 
but  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  consumed. 
The  palate  which  can  appreciate  flavour  is  scarcely  in  danger  of 
leading  its  owner  into  excess ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
alcoholic  liquids  in  which  a  natural  flavour  is  retained  are  far  less 
dangerous  than  those,  unfortunately  too  common,  in  which  flavour,  if 
it  exists,  is  the  result  of  artificial  admixtures. 

The  use  of  alcohol  is  a  question  upon  which  any  writer,  who  has 
formed  opinions  and  who  has  seen  no  reason  to  alter  them,  can  o7ily 
repeat  himself.  The  substance  of  these  pages  appeared  a  year  ago  in 
a  medical  journal,  and  called  forth  several  commimications  of  greater 
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■or  less  interest :  while  total  abstainers,  writing  in  various  other  publi- 
'CatioBs,  were  induced  to  assail  me  with  such  rhetorical  weapons  as 
they  could  command.  Fortunately  for  ray  safety,  there  was  more 
«moke  than  impact,  more  powder  than  ball ;  and  the  appearance  of 
many  pages  covered  with  printed  chai-acters  furnished  me  with 
nothing  to  refute. 

R.  Brudenell  Carter^ 


XIL 

RESULTS  OF  EXPEKIENCK  IN  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOL 

TSr  HAT  the  pubhc  really  want  to  learn  from  the  medical  profession 
T  T  on  this  subject  seems  to  me  to  be  this  :  How  far  can  the  mode- 
rate  taking  of  alcoholic  drinks  be  indulged  in  without  producing  any 
■evil  effects  on  the  system ;  reference  being  had  to  the  artificial  circum- 
stances under  which  most  of  us  live,  and  to  the  strain  on  the  nervous 
system  resulting  from  the  ^vear  and  tear  of  modem  life! 

To  answer  this  question  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  with  as  much 
definiteness  as  my  experience  has  enabled  me  to  amve  at,  will  be  ray 
-effort  in  the  following  pages. 

The  use  of  alcoholic  bevemges  in  some  fonn,  as  raalt  liquors,  wines^ 
or  distilled  spirits,  is  so  nniverstilly  diffused  among  European  nations 
and  their  offshoots,  and  is  of  so  great  antiquity,  that  a  natural  hesita- 
tion arises  to  prevent  our  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  taken  in 
moderate  quantities,  they  are  prejudicial  to  health  •  and  it  is  at  the 
present  day  a  most  important  and  *'  bumhig  question  "  to  ascertain 
the  real  truth  as  to  the  benefit  or  the  mischief  arising  from  their  em- 
ployment. 

In  discussing  the  question  it  is  desimble  at  the  outset  to  have  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  of  the  changes  which  it  undergoes 
when  it  is  taken  into  the  system,  seeing  that  many  deductions  with 
respect  to  its  properties  and  their  beneficial  or  mischievous  effects 
have  been  put  forward  and  somewhat  hastily  accepted,  though  they 
have  started  from  purely  theoretical  considerations  rather  than  from 
a  fiiTn  basis  of  practical  experience. 

With  regard  to  its  direct  and  immediate  action  on  the  parts  with 
which  it  first  comes  into  contact  when  swallowed,  it  is  well  known 
that  alcuhol,  if  taken  in  a  concentrated  form,  such  as  distilled  spirits, 
acts  as  a  powerful  imtant,  and  tends  not  only  to  injure  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gullet  and  stomach,  but  also,  when  digestion  is 
going  on,  to  arrest  it,  by  altering  the  properties  of  the  pepsine  or 
digestive  pi-inciple  which  at  such  a  time  is  present  in  the  stomach  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  taken  in  a  very  dilute  form,  it  serves  only  to 
fitimulate  the  membrane,  and  to  increase  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
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or  digestive  fluid,  without  in  any  way  injuring  its  character.  After  a 
time,  the  length  of  which  depends  much  upon  the  state  of  the  stomach 
as  to  food,  alcohol  becomes  absorbed  by  the  veins  of  the  surface, 
passing  thence  to  the  liver  and  ultimately  into  the  general  circulation ; 
the  liver  being  the  organ  chiefly  affected  by  it,  after  its  absorption, 
though  it  also  influences  the  other  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

The  question  as  to  what  ultimately  becomes  of  the  alcohol  taken 
into  the  system  is  one  of  the  highest  importance ;  as  we  shall  see 
later  on.  The  view  which  was  propounded  by  the  late  Baron  Liebig 
was  that  it  becomes  destroyed  and  converted  into  other  compounds, 
acting  as  a  heat-producing  body  or  fuel  to  the  system,  but  within  the 
last  few  years  observations  have  been  made  which  show  that  alcohol 
in  an  unchanged  state  passes  out  of  the  body  through  the  breath, 
perspiration,  and  other  secretions,  even  when  taken  in  very  moderate 
quantities;  hence,  as  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  many  tnist- 
worthy  experimentalists,  hasty  and  erroneous  conclusions  have  been 
drawn,  for,  although  alcohol  is  thus  detected,  yet  only  comparatively 
small  quantities  are  eliminated  in  this  way  from  the  system,  by  far  the 
greater  bulk  being  converted  into  other  compounds  before  it  is  finally 
thrown  out.  The  incorrect  conclusions  above  mentioned  have,  how- 
ever, led  to  objections  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any,  even  the  smallest, 
quantities.  It  has  been  argued  that,  all  the  alcohol  imbibed  escaping 
from  the  system  in  an  unaltered  fonn,  it  can  in  no  way  act  as  food,  but 
can  only  do  injury.  But  even  if  it  were  true  that  none  of  it  undergoea 
modifications  in  the  system,  this  would  in  no  way  justify  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  this  now  disproved  premiss,  for  it  is  ({uite  possible 
that  its  temporary  presence  may  be  of  value  as  giving  increased 
activity  to  various  functions,  for  there  are  other  articles  of  undoubted 
value,  such  as  common  salt,  which,  after  a  certain  sojourn  in  the  body, 
are  thrown  out  in  the  same  condition  as  when  taken  into  the  system. 

I  think  it  most  convenient  to  give  the  results  of  niy  experience  of 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  form  of  propositions,  each  of  which  will  be 
shortly  discussed. 

1.   llie  majority  of  adults  can  take,  a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol  in  some 
form  or  other,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  often  tcith  advantacfc, 

I  have  purposely  limited  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  above  proposilion 
to  adults,  aK  I  am  of  opinion  that  during  the  growth  of  the  body, 
when  the  function  of  nutrition  is  in  a  state  of  great  activity,  there  is 
little  or  no  need  for  its  employment;  of  course,  my  remarks  are 
strictly  confined  to  healthy  children  ;  for,  as  a  medicinal  agent,  alcohol 
may  be  often  used  with  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  the  young. 
There  are  many  facts  which  show  that  by  the  use  of  alcohol  in  some 
of  the  lower  animals  the  growth  of  the  body  may  be  checked  or 
stunted,  and  possibly  the  same  applies  to  children.     It  is  also  pro- 
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bable  that  when  any  one  has  arrived  at  adult  age  without  Imving 
taken  alcohol,  the  same  abstinence  may  often  be  contiotied,  not  only 
without  inconvemence,  but  in  many  cases  with  advantage. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  exist  certain  peculiarities,   or 
what  may  be  teimed  physical  idiosyncrasies,  in  different  people,  whiel: 
stow  themselves  in  reference  to  alcohol  as  well  as  many  other  article 
of  diet ;  it  is  well  known  that  some  cannot  take  tea  or  coffee  without 
experiencing  unpleasant  results;  some  are  intoli?rant  of  tobacco  iiirj 
any  shape ;  in  some  the  white  of  the  egg  always  disturbs ;  in  othemi 
fthell-fish ;  and  one  instance  has  come  mider  my  notice  in  which  any-j 
fish  belonging  to  the  order  PlenroneclkUj^  invariably  caused  violent! 
distiu'bances,  although  every  other  kind  of  fish,  as  well  as  molluscs 
and  Crustacea,  could  be  taken  with  impunity :  this  last  case  is  the  more 
remarltable  as  the  sole,  brilL  turbot,  flounder,  plaice,  &c.,  are  usually*| 
looked  upon  as  fish  of  easy  digestibiUty.     The  same  holds  good  wath 
regard  to  alcohol :  there  are  some  few  who  cannot  take  it  without 
discomfort,  and,  of  course,  for  such  people  total  abstinence  is  most 
desirable.     Passing  over  these  exceptional  instances  it  will  be  found 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  can  partake  moderately  of  alcohol, 
not  only  %\'ithout  any  injurious  consequences  arising  from  it,  but  %vith 
positive  benefit;  and  as  it  is  a  source  of  much  enjoyment,  and  discom- 
fort often  springs  from  its  discontinuance,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  it 
should  be  discontinued  under  ordinary  circumstances.     It  is  of  course 
well  known  that  there  are  many  nations  that  thrive  without  alcohohe 
drinks;  nations,  for  example,  professing  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and] 
to  whom  alcohol  is  forbidden  by  their  religion  ;  but  on  further  inquii 
it  will  be  found  that  amongst  them  the  use  of  the  stronger  narcotics 
such  as   opium  and  Indian   hemp,  is   extremely  common,  and  the 
exchange  from  alcohol  to  these  narcotics  can  soarcelj^  be  looked  upo^] 
as  a  gain.     As  yet  there  are  no  trustworthy  statistics  to  show  that 
abstinence  from  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  is  attended  with  unusual 
length  of  life  or  improvement  in  health. 


,  Asa  beverage^ alcohol  should  bt'  taken  in  very  moderate  quantitiej^,  freelv 
diluted y  and  us\ially  at  or  after  meals. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  define  what  is  meant  by  a 
tnoderate  quantity^  and   experience   shows   that   this   differs   much  in 
different  individuals,  And  in  the  same  indi^-idual  under  different  circum- 
stances; still  it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  endeavour  to  arrive 
at   something  like  what   may  be   regarded  as 'an  average  amount  j 
which  can  be  taken  daily  without  the  probability  of  its  causing  anyj 
present  or  remote  injury  to  the  system.    My  own  opinion,  based  upon  I 
^  great  number  of  careful  ol)3ervations,  is,  that  the  quantity  of  alcoholj 
t^iken  in  the  twenty-four  hours  should  seldom  exce^^d  that  contain ec 
in  half  a  bottle  of  claret  of  good  quality  :  and  it  will  be  fuimd  that 
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in  the  case  of  French  bottles,  this  is  very  little  more  than  half  an 
imperial  pint,  or  eleven  fluid  ounces.  The  amount  of  absolute  alcohol 
in  claret  may  be  taken  at  eight  per  cent.,  and  therefore,  if  we  reduce 
the  claret  to  pm-e  or  absolute  alcohol,  this  would  fall  short  of  a  fluid 
■ounce  by  more  than  one-tenth.  Many  observations  were  made  at  the 
Netley  Hospital  by  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  on  the  influence  of  alcohol  in 
the  form  of  distilled  spirits  and  claret, — the  subject  of  these  experi- 
ments being  a  soldier, — and  it  was  found  that  nearly  one  ounce*  of 
pure  alcohol  (in  the  form  of  ten  fluid  ounces  of  strong  claret)  could  be 
taken  without  causing  any  very  appreciable  symptoms,  whereas  when 
twenty  fluid  ounces,  or  an  imperial  pint,  w£ts  substituted  for  the  smaller 
quantity,  the  man  became  hot  and  uncomfortable  and  flushed,  his 
face .  became  congested,  and  slight  drowsiness  was  induced ;  at  the 
fiame  time  alcohol  began  to  appear  in  some  of  the  secretions.  The 
man  was  one  who  appeared  to  be  very  easily  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  spirit,  and  seemed  to  thrive  very  well  without  it ;  he  had 
gone  through  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  and  had  found  that  wlien  the 
force  was  without  rum,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  transport,  he  had 
in  no  way  felt  the  want  of  the  stimulant,  although  some  of  his  com- 
rades suffered.  It  will  be  well  to  give  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
absolute  alcohol  contained  in  the  different  beverages  ordinanly  in- 
'dulged  in.  In  brandy  an  ounce  is  contained  in  two  ounces  and  a 
quarter  of  that  spirit ;  in  whisky  and  rum  the  same  proportion  holds 
good,  assuming  these  to  be  about  ten  degrees  under  Excise  proof.  Gin 
is  usually  weaker.  In  poi-t  wine,  one  in  about  five  to  six  ounces ;  and 
the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  sherry, 
es  also  Madeira  and  Marsala,  In  champagne  one  in  ten,  as  also  in 
Burgundy ;  and  in  Bordeaux  (claret)  about  one  in  twelve.  In  strong 
ales  (Burton),  one  in  twelve  ;  in  pale  ales,  one  in  sixteen.  In  porter, 
one  in  twenty-five  ;  in  stout,  one  in  sixteen.  These  numbers  are  to 
be  considered  as  approximations  only,  as  differences  of  strength  are 
often  found  in  wines  and  malt  liquors  of  the  same  name.f 

The  quantity  of  the  different  beverages  which  we  have  given  above 
must  be  looked  upon  as  quite  the  maximum  which  should  be  taken, 
and  many  would  find  it  more  than  is  really  suitable  to  their  constitu- 
tions, and  would  be  better  if  only  two-thirds  or  even  less  were  taken ; 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  pinident  rule  never  to  take  so  much 
alcohol  as  will  cause  flushing  of  the  face,  heat  of  surface,  marked 

*  As  the  pii}>lic  are  often  not  acquainted  with  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  imperial 
pint,  it  may  bo  well  to  state  that  the  fluid  ounce  is  a  twentieth  part  of  that  mwisure,  that 
If  hen  it  consists  of  pure  ^ater  it  weighs  an  avoirdupois  ounce,  or  the  sixteen  tli  part  of 
the  pound.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  any  liquid  measured  in  a  medicine  glass  is  the  same 
as  a  fluid  ounce,  but  when  measured  in  the  modem  tablespoon  it  generally  ftu-  exceeds 
that  quantity. 

f  It  is  important  to  rememl^er  that  the  percentage  of  alcohol  as  measured  by  the 
Excise  differs  much  from  the  calculations  given  above.  The  Excise  standard  is  proof 
spirit,  which  contains  49  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  to  51  parts  of  water,  and  tbert'fore  eacli 
degree  of  proof  spirit  is  rather  more  than  two  of  absolute  alcohol.  Claxet  would  contain 
about  17  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 
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*r;[uickne8s  of  pulse,  or  subsequent  thirst.  If  a  man  is  taking  full 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  more  alcohol  can  be  taken  without  the  pro- 
<luctiou  of  physiological  symptoms  than  when  he  is  remaining  quiet 
at  home. 

The  extent  to  which  the  alcohol  contained  in  any  beverage  is 
diluted  is  a  matter  of  some  importance ;  for  if  taken  in  a  very  concen- 
•centrated  form,  alcohol  may  irritate  and  even  influence  the  mucous 
membmne  of  the  stomach.  It  is,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  its 
percentage  iu  the  liquid  should  bo  small.  The  light  French  and 
German  wines  are  quite  strong  enough,  and  many  find  advantage 
even  in  the  case  of  these  in  the  addition  of  water.  The  Frenchman 
dilutes  his  Bordeaux.  This  is  at  least  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
<;an  take  claret  or  hock  with  benefit  to  their  digestion,  who  find  the 
stronger  Peninsula  wines,  as  port  and  sherry,  cause  acidity  and  heart- 
bum.  I  say  one  of  the  reasons,  because  the  stronger  wines  contain 
matters  from  which  the  fully  fermented  light  wines  are  free,  and  these 
probably  are  partly  a  cause  of  the  indigestion. 

The  last  point  to  be  discussed  imder  this  proposition  is  the  time  at 
which  alcohol  should  be  taken.  As  one  of  its  chief  uses  is  to  stimulate 
the  stomach,  increase  the  secretion  of  gjistric  juice,  and  aid  diges- 
tion, it  should,  as  a  rule,  be  taken  at  meal  times,  or  very  shortly  after- 
wards, during  the  time  the  digestive  process  is  in  operation.  If  taken 
on  a  completely  empty  stomach  its  effects  are  much  more  powerful,  not 
-only  upon  the  stomach  itself,  but  upon  the  system  at  large,  on  account 
of  its  being  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  circulation.  Hence  it  is  so  apt 
to  be  taken  at  such  times  to  relieve  nervousness  and  worry,  an  effect 
desirable  when  it  is  employed  strictly  as  a  medicine,  but  the  habit  is 
one  to  be  deprecated  severely  when  it  takes  the  shape  of  **  morning 
nips'*  with  men,  and  the  **  glass  of  port  at  eleven"  with  women. 

My  counsel  to  patients  as  to  the  time  of  taking  alcohol  is  this: 
"•  Never  take  any  before  the  mid-day  meal,"  and  to  many  it  is  prudent 
to  advise  them  to  wait  till  a  late  dinner  before  indulging  in  any  such 
beverage. 

3.  Many  can  abmiatn  from  their  accustomed  alcohol  without  anif  unpleasant 
result,  and  sotne  with  marked  advantage  ;  but  others,  when  they  have 
ceased  to  take  it  for  a  little  time,  experience  suniptoms  indicating  that 
the  nutrition  of  the  system  is  not  fully  kept  up. 

That  very  many  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
for  a  long  period  of  time  can  leave  it  off  completely  is  a  matter  of 
«very-day  experience,  and  the  fact  needs  scarcely  occupy  our  atten- 
tion. That  some  do  so  to  advantage  is  indubitable;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  many  suffer  seriously  from  the 
omission,  not  only  for  a  few  days,  which  would  naturally  be  expected, 
but  more  especially  after  the  abstinence  has   been  maintained  for 
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weeks,  months,  or  eren  years.  A  very  common  eflfect  at  firat  is  a 
feeling  of  chilliness,  probably  from  imperfect  digestion,  and  possibly 
from  the  withdrawal  of  a  sHglit  warmth  or  increase  of  temperature 
which  alcohol  often  produces.  This  chilUness  may  pass  oflF  after  a  time 
if  the  stomach  regains  its  power  andthcfunction  of  digestion  becomes 
improved ;  but  in  some  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  longer  the  absti- 
nence the  more  prominent  the  symptom  becomes,  added  to  which 
there  is  a  feeling  of  heaviness  and  discomfort  after  taking  any  food 
which  taxes  the  digestive  organs.  The  absence  of  other  stomachic 
stimulants  will  often  cause  similar  discomfort ;  for  example,  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to  the  use  of  strong  curries  and 
other  spices  cannot  suddenly  leave  them  off  with  impunity.  Another 
ailment  veiy  apt  to  ensue  is  some  form  of  neuralgia,  which  is  almost 
certain  to  become  developed  in  those  who  have  at  any  previous  time 
been  subject  to  it. 

Others,  again,  are  apt  to  suffer  from  bbils  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  I  have  known  those  who  from  various  motives  have  been 
most  anxious  to  abstain  from  alcohol,  yet  have  been  unable  to  do  so 
•for  any  length  of  time  on  account  of  their  health  failing  under  the 
trial.  There  are  many  who  can  abstain  for  a  week  or  two,  not  only 
without  suffering  but  with  advantage,  but  some  who  are  (^uite  imable 
to  persevere  in  such  a  course. 

I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  individuals  in  whom  the  nervous  system 
is  much  taxed  require  a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol  far  more  than 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  great  physical  exertion ;  it  is  mental 
rather  tlmn  physical  labour  which  demands  it.  By  the  former  the 
digestive  powers  are  often  lowered  in  tone  through  the  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  system ;  by  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  both  the 
digestive  and  nutritive  functions  are  usually  enlianced. 

4.  Alcohol  in  the  different  combinations  in  which  if  e.vists  in  the  various 
fermented  liquors  produces  different  effects  upon  the  f'Uiffem,  and 
discHmination  is  necesmry  in  the  selection  of  beverages  hij  different 
individuals. 

As  yet  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  action  of  alcohol  (jwf 
alcohol,  and  the  forms  of  combination  have  been  disregarded  ;  it  vnW 
be  desirable  now  to  consider  the  nature  of  some  of  the  principal  com- 
binations in  which  it  is  found,  and  point  out  any  influence  produced 
by  such  combination.  They  can  conveniently  be  grouped  under  the 
three  heads  of  distilled  spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors. 

The  members  of  the  first  group,  including  brandy,  whisky,  inim. 
gin,  and  Hollands,  are  spirits  with  little  more  than  traces  of  volatile 
matters  derived  from  the  substances  from  which  they  are  chstilled  : 
thus  brandy  (Cognac)  distilled  from  French  wines  contains  some 
oenanthic  or  wine  ether  which  appears  to  influence  the  action  of  the 
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ileoliol  on  tlie  Btom&ch ;  hence  it  is  often  used  when  that  organ  is 
disturbed.  Whisky,  ^vhen  new,  contains  amylic  alcohol  (fusel  oil), 
but  when  long  kept  in  wood  it  loses  this  acrid  principle  and  becomes 
nearly  a  pure  spirit,  and  may  be  used  when  little  more  than  alcohol 
itself  is  required,  Gin  and  whisky  contain  juniper  oil  in  araall 
quantities,  which  usually  produce  ao  action  on  the  kidneys. 

The  wines  whieh  constitute  the  second  group  must  be  subdivaded 
into  the  light  and  stronger  varieties.  All  true  wines  result  from  the 
fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  but  the  process  of  niunufactnre 
difters  considembly,  and  very  ditferunt  products  are  thus  obtained-  The 
hght  win  eft  are  made  by  completely  fermenting  the  juice,  and  nearly  all 
the  sugar  of  the  grape  is  converted  into  alcohoi  the  amount  of  which 
never  exceeds  twelve  per  cent,^  for  more  than  this  cannot  be  produced, 
as  the  alcohol  already  formed,  when  it  arrives  at  this  strength,  arrests 
further  fermentation*  In  grapes  grown  in  the  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy 
districts  the  amount  of  sugar  is  not  equal  to  the  production  of  a  wine 
containing  twelve  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol,  and  hence,  after  fermenta- 
tion, there  is  a  complete  absence  of  sugar;  if  the  amount  of  sugar 
were  much  larger  in  the  grape-jnice  a  portion  would  be  left  unfer- 
mented. 

In  making  the  stronger  Peninsula  "wines,  such  as  port  and  sherrj^ 
there  is  an  addition  of  spirit  to  the  very  partially  fermented  juice  ; 
hence  much  of  the  sugar  remains,  and  the  wine  is  fortified  by  the  added 
alcohol.  There  is  likewise  much  tlifTerence  between  the  light  and 
stronger  wines  iu  regard  to  the  sahne  constituents  a  diflerence  of 
great  importance  as  regards  their  action  on  the  system.  The  lighter 
wines  are  rich  in  acid  tartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tai-tar);  the 
stronger  varieties  have  but  very  little  of  this  salt^  as  it  is  precipitated 
in  the  casks  from  the  presence  of  the  larger  amount  of  alcohol  which 
renders  it  insoluble.  Apart  from  their  alcoholic  stren gtk  the  physio-' 
logical  action  of  th«se  two  varieties  of  wine  is  by  no  means  the 
same.  The  absence  of  sugar  and  the  presence  of  the  cream  of  tartar  in 
the  Ughter  wines  ca;ise  them  to  sit  easier  on  the  stomach,  and  subse- 
quently to  be  eliminated  more  readily  from  the  system  than  the  stronger 
kinds  of  wine ;  there  is  also  something  in  partially  fermented  wines 
which  has  the  power  of  causing  in  many  people  a  form  of  dyspepsia  and 
ultimately  of  inducing  a  gouty  estate  of  system,  an  effect  scarcely  ev^er 
produced  by  the  fully  fermented  light  wines. 

The  third  group  of  beverages  includes  tlie  various  malt  liquors,  as 
ales,  porter,  stout,  &c„  in  most  of  which  the  alcohol,  although  more 
diluted  than  in  the  Ughter  wines,  is  combined  with  sugar,  gum,  and 
other  mattei*s  derived  from  the  malt  and  hops;  these  substances  act 
to  some  extent  as  stomachic  and  nutritive  agents,  are  often  useful  in 
debility,  but  as  a  rule  are  apt  to  induce  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and 
an  altei'ation  in  the  function  of  the  liver,  and  its  consequences,  imless  their 
use  ifi  combined  with  a  considerable  amount  of  physical  exercise.  The 
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discontinuance  of  malt  liquors  is  as  a  rule  more  felt  by  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  them  than  the  disuse  of  wines  or  spirits,  but  after 
middle  age  there  are  few  people  of  sedentary  habits  who  are  able  to 
indulge  in  them  with  comfort. 

The  results  of  the  discussion  of  the  four  propositions  may  in  a  few 
words  be  thus  summed  up  : — 

Most  people  can  partake  moderately  of  alcohol  without  prejudice 
to  their  health ;  many  with  benefit. 

Few  can  take  much  without  at  least  ultimate  injury. 

As  a  beverage,  alcohol  should  be  drunk  freely  diluted. 

Different  combinations  of  alcohol  should  be  selected  by  different 
constitutions. 

The  question  of  the  value  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine  I  have  purposely 
.-.avoided,  as  being  one  of  a  purely  professional  nature,  and  scarcely 
:, adapted  for  these  pages. 

Those  who  without  the  use  of  any  alcohol  can  keep  up  their  full 
bodily  health,  and  who  have  reasons  for  abstaining  from  it,  are  cer- 
tainly fully  justified  in  so  doing ;  but  it  is  questionable  if  they  are 
equally  justified  in  speaking  in  disparagement  of  others  who  may  not 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  on  this  subject  as  themselves. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  Alcohol  Question  one  can 
hardly  help  referring  to  a  book  in  which  the  use  of  wine  and  strong 
drinks  is  constantly  referred  to,  a  book  whose  writings  extend  over 
veiy  many  hundreds  of  years,  and  its  history  over  thousands.  In 
both  the  Old  and  New  Scriptures  the  moderate  use  of  wine  is  certainly 
€anctioned,  and  even  to  some  extent  encouraged.  In  the  Old  Testfi- 
ment,  vineyards  are  often  spoken  of  among  the  blessings  of  the  nation : 
and  the  first  miracle  recorded  of  the  Founder  of  our  religion  was  tin.- 
turning  of  water  into  wine  at  a  marriage  feast.  On  the  other  hand 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  frequent. denunciations  found  in  the 
same  writings  of  the  abuse  of  wine  and  strong  drinks,  Sntfice  it  to 
give  the  words  of  the  prophet :  '*  AYoe  to  them  that  rise  up  early  in 
the  morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink,  and  continue  until 
iiight,  till  wine  inflame  them  I  " 

A.  B.  Gauuod. 
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THE  year  1878  ImR  been  a  fortunate  year  for  France,  doubly  .so  a^  comjjared 
with  the  year  ls77  of  njonmfiil  memory,  when  the  crimmal  futuity  of  » 
Rmall  knot  of  drawiiitr-rouin  ijohticiansall  but  drafTj^edthe  country  iotrt  a 
civil  war.    Not  that  Fraoee  lias  es4^aiK\i  the  effect  of  the  |x>litical  disturlmuce^  and 
the  economical  uneasiness  tliat  reigTied  ekewhere,  nor  tliat  .she  can  \\i\\^*  to  tread " 
henceforward  in  snicxith  [>aths,  hut  considering'  the  comjiaratively  sliort  periodf 
that  has  elaj»sed  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  ami  the  IVaceof  Frankfort  she  niay^ 
well  experience  a  feehug  of  pride  and  satisfaction.     The  success  t*f  the  rni-^J 
^t*r8al  Exhibition  has  exceeded  all  antidpatif>n.     More  than  sixtec^n  million^  of 
\^sit^n'8,  rect^ipts  excec^ding'  half  a  million  pounds  sterling-,  tlie  Exhibition  of  \^^\T\ 
outdone  in  every  way.  the  industrial  and  ai-tistic  forces  (»f  the  country  seeittl 
to  l)e  not  only  uninipaiiv'd   but  greater  than   before^  the  Kepuhlican  (ioveni^ 
ment  receivings  a  fresh  act  of  re<*og7ution  froni  the  foreign  princes  who  catue»l 
to  ]»ttrtake  of   its   ho^jpiiatity  and  festivities,  the   general    and  spontaneous! 
enthusiasm  with  wiiich   the  whole  population   celebrated  this   grand  under- 1 
taking,  syjubolieal  of  peace  and  industry, — fill  has  heljied  tomake  1>!7"'S  the  Hrst* 
happy  date  b^r  Frtuu^e  since  the  fatal  dates  Ls7l'-71. 

The  peaceylV*'^  had  a  military  interlude.  The  military  mancvuvres  that  took 
place  on  such  a  Uirgv  scale  in  the  month  of  Septeml^er  wei'e  the  lirst  in  which 
the  reserve  forces  t<x>k  part,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  wants  arul  shortcomin^.«» 
still  appart-nt,  esfiecially  in  the  military  aduiinistration  and  the  commissariat*  a^f 
uotaVjle  improvement  was  manifest,  and  both  beuring^  atid  discipline  were 
exemplary.  It  is  hard  as  yet  to  say  what  the  result  uf  the  mihtary  reformn 
would  be  in  the  tield.  but  as  a  means  of  natmnal  etiucatitm  the  excellence  of 
the  new  system  lias  l>een  pr<»ved  beyond  a  doubt. 

Looking  at  *>tlier  countries,  the  French  have  more  than  one  reason  to  l)e 
satisfied  with  their  actual  pf^sition.  There  was  nothing  very  flattering*,  cer- 
tainly, to  the  national  pride  in  the  part  taken  by  Franre  in  the  Berlin  Cong-t^ss, 
After  playing  a  leading  jiart  for  so  long  to  come  down  to  that  of  confidant, 
after  iH'ijig:  a  prejKmderant  [mwer  in  Europe*  to  have  to  content  lierself  w^lth 
being  ofticial  adviser  and  mediator,  might  well  at  certain  moment:*  appt^ar  hard. 
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But  by  the  f  rauk  and  dignified  manner  in  which  he  accepted  it,  M.  Waddington 
elevated  the  part  that  was  assigned  to  France,  and  made  it  serve  for  the  defence 
of  certain  general  interests  of  civilization  and  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the 
rights  of  a  State  which  the  other  powers  would  have  willingly  disregarded, 
namely,  Greece.  Thus  without  any  show,  but  at  the  same  time  honourably, 
France  has  resumed  her  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  having  come  to  the 
Congress  without  advertising  any  clahns  and  without  secret  ambitious,  slie 
came  away  with  clean  hands,  guiltless  of  usurpation  or  bargains  of  any  kind, 
and  with  a  heart  free  from  regret  or  deception. 

Comj)aring  her  internal  condition  with  that  of  other  States,  she  has  no 
grounds  to  be  discontented  with  her  lot.  England  is  undergoing  a  crisis 
that  impedes  her  commercial  transactions ;  she  is  midertaking  the  respon- 
sibiUty  of  reforms  in  the  East  which,  to  judge  from  former  exj)erience,  would 
seem  impossible ;  her  honour  is  pledged  for  the  support  of  a  power  that  seems 
doomed  to  })erish ;  she  is  engaged  in  a  war  in  the  far  East  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  either  the  end  or  the  consequences.  Eussia,  at  the  last  extre- 
mity of  her  resources,  is  obliged  at  all  costs  to  cany  on  the  work  she  has 
undertaken,  and  in  so  doing  spare  neither  men,  money,  nor  violence ;  she  is 
divided  between  a  Government  that  clings  to  a  superannuated  despotism,  a 
revolutionary  party  that  disowns  its  country,  exalted  patriots  who  cherish 
Panslavist  chimeras,  and  impotent  Liberals  who  condemn  everything,  hope  for 
little,  and  do  nothing.  In  Germany,  the  industrial  crisis  is  occasioning  misery 
amongst  the  people  and  a  deficit  in  the  budget,  the  Govemnient  wrings  from 
the  Chambers  a  discontented  adherence  to  iniquitous  laws  that  are  applied  with 
a  violence  and  an  arbitrariness  worthy  of  the  Second  Empire.  In  Austria  the 
occurrences  in  Bosnia  have  exhibited  in  a  scandalous  light  the  hoj^eless  anta- 
gonism that  separates  the  two  parties  in  the  Empire.  In  Italy,  as  in  Spain, 
people  are  seeking  in  vain  for  the  elements  of  a  majority  capable  of  guiding 
the  countiy.  Finally,  everywhere,  in  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  Si)ain,  attempts, 
as  stupid  as  they  were  criminal,  on  the  lives  of  the  reigning  powers  have 
revealed  the  disturbed  state  of  men's  minds  and  the  serious  nature  of  the 
economical  and  political  uneasiness  that  prevails. 

The  only  warlike  contest  France  is  at  present  engaged  in  is  the  Kanak  rising 
in  New  Caledonia.  Marshal  MacMahon  can  manifest  the  mo^^t  disinterested 
sympathy  with  the  sovereigns  whose  lives  have  been  threatened,  and  for 
tne  last  year  the  agrt^ement  that  has  reigned  between  the  Ministry,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  country  has  been  well-nigh  perfect.  Although, 
Hke  all  other  countries,  France  suffeis  from  the  commercial  crisis  caused  by  the 
protective  system  of  the  United  States,  the  war  in  the  East,  and  the  famine 
in  China,  she  is  undisturbed  by  social  questions.  The  strikes  have  all  come 
to  a  peaceful  termination,  and  the  interdict  put  upon  the  AVorkmen's  (.'ongress, 
iniquitous  in  itself  and  justifiable  solely  on  grounds  of  intemati(«ial  prudence, 
occasioned  no  disturbance. 

In  si:)ite  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  expenses  and  the  taxes,  the  Budget 
shows  a  considerable  surplus,  which  has  justified  the  issue  of  fresh  stock. — 
viz.,  the  New  Three  per  Cent., — with  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  it  hi  seventy-live 
years.  This  loan  is  intended  to  meet  the  exi)t»nses  necessitated  by  the  vast  plans 
of  M.de  Freycinet.  This  intelligent,  audacious,  and  hidefatigable  minister  wishes 
to  improve  all  our  jxjrts,  as  well  as  to  complete  the  network  of  our  railways 
and  canals.  As  regards  the  army  and  navy,  the  Chambers  have  never  haggled 
over  millions,  nor  has  a  dissentient  voice  ever  been  raised  on  that  point.  But  it 
is  esjK'cially  in  connccrtion  with  {Hiblic  instruction  that  important  pi'ogress  has 
been  made.  The  reports  and  statistics  recently  published  by  M.  Bardoux  on  <'le- 
mentary.  secondary,  and  higher  instruction  are  a  striking  proof.  In  Paris  alone 
the  elementary  schools  contain  (>0,()()()  pupils  more  than  they  did  ten  years  ago, 
and  new  schools  are  still  in  course  of  erection.  M.  Bardoux\s  law  relating  to  the 
higher  elementary  schools  will  realize  a  plan  dating  from  18;j;),  and  will  admit  of 
raising  the  level  of  the  instruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  classes. 
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As  to  tlie  higher  inatructiuo,  1 75  new  |jrofes«K>r^hi|.ifl  have  been  created  within  the 
last  ten  years,  lecttirers  have  obtained  feUownhips  aI  alniast  all  the  Faculties^! 
and   301^  yearly  seholarships   are   di4*ti'ibiiteil  mnongst  poor  students.    Tliei 
higher  education  bud^jet,  wliich  was 3,8y5,«>«H*  fraiics  in  rH(>8,  is  9.1t>*>,3;iiJ  francji  _ 
in  1H78,  an  increase  tliat  htt»  taken  phire  wiiliiu  the  last  three  years.     The" 
pi-esent  stato  of  our  higher  instructioo,  nn  donht.  is  far  from  answerini^  to  the 
\vishe?i  *»f  the  wore  enlighteiied  frieudn  of  eilueation.     Larjue  universities  with  ait ^ 
independent  life  of  their  own,  like  the  German  universities,  ntill  remain  to  U 
fovmded,  to  become  great  centres  of  scientitic  life  and  inotluction  ;  but  we  are  on 
the  right  road,  and  M.  Bardoux's  re^Kirt  »how8  that  the  c*?ntml  adniiniHtratifm 
had  a  Ciirreet  muier standing  of  the  c*iuntry*8  needs. 

Thereare  dissentienr  ^  tnoes.no  doubt,  and  cvi^taiw  ini]H)rtftnt  elements  of  society  i 
which  have  not  given  in  their  a<lherence  to  the  |»reseiit  Government.  The  eccle^j 
siastical  establi-shmentH  uf  educatioji  contain  a  ^refit  MMnd^er  of  pupiU;  at  thtfl 
new  ^Catholic  universities  the  numbers  are  rapidly  iv-  .  and  the  directiowi 

there  given  to  stutly  threatens  the  unity  of  the  nati  A  rector  of  th^l 

Lyon.s  Academy.  ^L  l*areste,  wan  even  lately  seen  reserving  his  favours  for  thdf 
Catholic  univeisiiy,  and  doing  his  i)est  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  faculties  olJ 
the  State  from  being celebratetl  with  the  ilue  .«*t:)lenmity  and  spiendour.   T« u » manj^  I 
of  tlie  membem  of  the  magistracy  make  !io  attempt  to  conceal  I lieir  hostilitjuj 
to  the  existing  inj*tiiutions,  and  dow  uijkJ  then  even  venture  to  Dppo.«ie  them  hyk\ 
a  ])artiai  or  je*iuitical  ailminifitration  id  the  law^.     Hitherto  it  has  been  in  the 
Senate  that  ibesi^  reactionary  elements  imve  found  their  supijort*     Tiie  feebla 
majority  the  Right  showed  at  the  time  of  its  formation  has  considerably  increaf^»d  j 
Hinoe  then,  owing  to  the  death  of  a  numl»er  of  ]iermanent  Kepublican  memi»er9jj 
and   to   the   aunpact  entered   into   by  the  Urleanist.  Legitimist,  and  B^ma- 
partist   parties  to  name  in  turn  a  candidate  designated  by  each  of  the  three ; 
a   pleasm-e    tljey   enjoye<l    for   the    la«t   time    on    November    lo.      Though 
die  candidates  ijf  the  I^ft,  ilM.  Andre,  ^b»utalivet.  and  Gresley,  were  men 
of  known   moderation^  the  Orteanists  aw«l   Le^timists  preferred  t<»  vnte  fof 
M.  de  Valhr^e.  adccitWd  Honapaitist^  and  the  Biuiajjartlsts  for  M.  d'llausi*nn<f| 
ville.  one  ot'  the  most  violent  oppiments  of  the  Empire.     As  for  the  1  -  t 

candit  1  a  t4:" ,  M ,  1 5ar  agnon  .his  o  pin  ions  c<  »n  Id  h  n  r  t  n  «<  on  e ;  f  i  ir  he  was  one*    . 
lican.  and  will,  it"  oi:easic»n require,  l)ecomea  licjna{.»artist.   This  abn^^rmal  state  *jli 
thing?*,  in   which  those  whti  call  themselves  eoftj^rrt^tt tears  are  seen  to  rejedl 
men  of  recognized  moileration  and  merit.  *Nmpiy  trom  a  wish  to  overtluuifrl 
the  existing  [H>htictd  tigimen  cannot  last  long.     The  ilays  of  the  reactionary! 
majority  in  the  St^nate  are  numberetU      The  elections   whitli  will  renew 
third  uf  the  5^*2o  removable  membta's  of  the  Senate  take  place  on  January  .i;* 
and  the  result  of  the  voting  can  abeaiiy  with  certainty  be  foret^een  from  the 
nomination  of  the  delegates  of  the  comuimies,  who  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
electoral  senatorial  hotly.     On  the  Kight,  as  on  the  Left,  it  is  estimated  thatJ 
after  the  elections  the  Republii'ans   will  have   a  majority  in  the  Senate  ot| 
from  ten  to  iifteen.     In  the  debates  f»n  the  verification  of  tlie  jx>wer8  in  tiK 
Chanilier  of  Dejmtiis,  the  Kight  has  moreover  received  some  htird  hits  which 
have  brought  tinai  discredit  n[x»u  it.     The  audaeity  with  which  ^l.  de  Fourtou 
dared  to  ajHdogixe  fv^r  the  Goveniment  of  ilay  lU.  andexiiress  his  regret  for  their 
jiot  having  been  able  to  carry  their  lawlessness  imni  violence  still  further,  has 
awakened  the  niicoilection  of  that  painful  time  when  a  voitp  d'ttat  was  hourly 
exjiHttcted^     The  ili^^u^xif^n  tin  M.  lJet*aze's  ekvtion  dealt  a  final   l>low  to  the 
Anen  of  May  HJ.     The  facts  that  came  out  then  weix*  su  outrageous  that  thg 
Conservatives  rhemselve-^  did  not  ventnm  to  ilefend  them*  and  more   tiian 
half  of  them  by  their  abstention  ratified  the  vole  oi  invalidati<*n  |in>nouneed] 
hy  the  Chamher,     It  wa^i.  indet-d,  nnheani  of   that   a   ^Slinistcr  of   Foreign ^ 
Affairs  shtiuld  clnntlestinely  beg  for  the  votes  of  the  separatist  party  in  the 
Maritinie  Al|ts,  whil*^t  M.  de  Broglie,  tlie  Minister  of  JiL<tice,  should  in  turn 
insti!ute  aud  suspend  proceeilings  against  a   notary,  acconling   to  wheth«f| 
he  was  <jpposuig  or  supporting  the  official  candiiiate.     I5urlesi[ue  incidente 
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such  as  that  of  the  fire-engine  sent  in  hot  haste  to  Piiget-Theniers  by  the 
Ministry,  mingled  with  these  shameful  and  guilty  acts. 

Other  blows  besides  these  fell  upon  the  reactionary  party.  By  giving  it,  ii> 
spite  of  M.  de  P'alloux's  prudent  warnings,  the  watchword  Contre-RevolutioiK 
M.  de  Muu  has  rendered  it  easy  for  the  i)ea8ants,  who  owe  everything  to 
the  Revolution,  to  oppose  all  the  Tiegitimist  candidates;  and  the  Cornt^  de 
Chambord,  by  congratulating  M.  de  Mun  on  his  frankness,  and  adding  that 
"  God  must  reign  as  master,  in  order  that  he  might  reign  as  king,"  destroyed 
the  last  hopes  of  his  party  by  this  profession  of  theocratic  faith.  Finally,  ono^ 
of  the  authorized  heads  of  the  senatorial  Right,  whose  fiery  clericalism  had' 
become  a  link  between  the  various  reactionary  parties,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  was  the  only  really  eminent  man  the  liigher  clergy  possessed,  Mon- 
seigneur  l)upanloup,is  dead.  The  son  of  a  sei*ving-maid  at  an  inn,  never  having 
known  who  was  his  father,  he  raised  himself  to  the  see  of  Orleans  by  his  owiz 
unaided  merit.  Ilis  talents  as  an  administrator,  and,  above  all,  as  a  teacher,  his- 
activity,  his  beneficence,  his  ready  jjen  and  fervid  eloquence,  and,  lastly,  his  liberal 
ideas, assigned  him  a  distinctive  place  amongst  the  French  clergy.  The  seminaries 
he  directed  were  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity ;  his  great  work  on  education  wa.s' 
appreciated  even  outside  Catholic  circles ;  some  years  ago  Liberals  of  every  shade 
spoke  of  him  with  unvarying  respect ;  some  few  fanatical  Ultraniontanes  alon(» 
dared  to  attack  him,  and  alone  abused  him  after  his  death.  But  from  about  1860 
onwards,  M.  Dupanloup's  liberahsm  was  seen  to  wane,  and  the  leaven  of  fana- 
ticism rose  in  him.  lie  defended  the  Syllabus,  and  levelled  attacks  as  unjus^ 
as  they  were  wanting  in  good  taste  against  HM.  Renan,  Taine,  and  Maur}', 
The  Vatican  Council  and  the  establishment  of  the  Repubhc  quenched  a  liberalisn> 
lacking  both  soundness  and  depth.  He  was  the  head  of  the  clerical  i)arty  hi- 
the  National  Assembly  and  the  Senate,  and  with  him,  as  with  most  of  the 
men  of  that  party,  the  religious  question  became  one  of  political  domination.. 
He  showed  it  by  his  zeal  in  supporting  M.  Taine's  candidature  at  the 
French  Academy,  once  as  zealously  opposed  by  him.  He  forgot  that  he  had 
resigned  his  ()wn  seat  at  the  Academy  on  account  of  the  nomination  of  M. 
Littre,  who  of  all  freethinkers  in  France  has  hivaiiably  paid  the  greatest 
deference*  to  Catholicism;  whilst,  in  his  '*  JMiilosophes  du  >klX.  s.,"  M.  Tahie 
went  so  far  «s  to  ridicule  even  suj>ernaturalism  itself.  But  what  mattered 
supenialuralism  to  M.  ])upanloui>  then  !  M.  Taine  had  written  a  volume  on  the 
Revolution  which  furnished  the  reactionary  party  with  arms;  that  was  enough. 
Fortmie  favoured  jM.  Taine  in  the  death  of  M.  Dupanloup  befoie  he  could  re- 
enter the  Academy  to  vote  for  a  freethinker.  He  was  elected,  not  as  before, 
by  the  coterie  that  wished  to  place  him  in  IVL  Thiers*  seat,  but  by  the  Acade- 
micians of  all  parties,  who  did  homage  in  him  to  one  of  our  best  writers 
and  most  vigorous  thinkers. 

After  taking  joyous  and  grateful  leave  of  the  year  just  expired,  is  it 
with  confidence  unmixed  that  we  greet  the  opening  year  I  We  think  not. 
The  Republican  i>arty  in  France  leans  too  much  to  a  somewhat  suiHM-ficial 
optimism  that  yields  to  the  satisfacticm  of  the  moment.  It  is  ai)t  to  forget 
past  misfortunes,  and  not  foresee  future  dangers.  In  the  midst  of  tlie  Kxhibition 
rejoicings,  it  jipparently  had  no  thought  for  the  defeats  of  eight  years  ago, 
and  what  they  cost ;  it  congratulated  itself  with  frivolous  pride  on  giving  a 
Ji'te  in  the  galh'ry  where  the  King  of  Prussia  was  crowned  Emperor  of  ( Jermany, 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  celebrating  as  a  national  glory  the  gigantic  lottery  of 
twelve  millions,  honourable  no  doubt  in  its  object,  but  jjroductive  of  the 
basest  covetnusii(»s8,  and  the  occasion  of  the  most  deplorable  stock -jobbing. 
We  must  look  facts  in  the  face  with  a  njore  manly  gaze,  and  recognize  that 
not  until  after  the  .Oth  of  January,  and  not  until  the  Republican  i)ai*ty  are  in 
actual  possession  of  power,  will  the  real  difficulties  and  the  real  dangers  begin. 
At  present  the  representatives  of  the  Ix?ft  form  a  very  small  proj)ortion  of  the 
ministry,  whose  members  belong  chieiiy  to  the  Left  Centre,  some  having  even 
once  fonned  j'art  of  the  Right  Centre.     It  is  an  c.i>en  secret  that  with  the  first 
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months  of  the  (»i>ennig  year  tht^  ministry  will  fall  asunder,  that  3L  Diifaure, 
M,  Hardoux,  and  M.  L«^on  Say,  will  have  tn  withdraw  on  account  of  heiu^ 
in  more  or  less  open  d i sa^^: icemen t  with  ^SL  Ganibetta,  and  that  a  homo- 
geneous ministry  of  elements  f»f  the  pure  I^eft  will  have  to  be  formed. 
The  present  state  of  thing-f?!,  in  wlijeh  M.  Uamhetta  is  the  head  of  the  niinistrj^, 
the  |>n:»p  of  the  ministry,  and  at  the  same  time  its  intiMidttiJ  successor,  can- 
not huig  continue.  It  is  necessary  that  AL  tiamhetta,  or  at  any  rate  hi«^ 
l>arty,  possessed  as  the^^  are  of  the  real  power^  slionld  also  l»ear  its  responsi- 
bility and  burden.  Nor  is  that  burden  a  light  one.  Is  the  Left  capable  of  , 
directing  the  government  alone  ?  Will  it  find  the  necessary  men  to  fill  the  ' 
ini|KirtHnt  jMjsts  ?  Will  it  inspire  sufficient  confuleuce  to  obtain  a  large 
majority  in  the  Chambers,  and  such  as  to  enable  the  count r^^  to  attend 
to  it5  business  with  security  ?  All  will  de|K*nd  on  the  attitude  of  the  present 
head  of  the  majority,  M,  Gambetta,  and  tlie  manner  in  whrch  the  parties  group 
themselves.  Two  things  ai^  pr«ssil>le.  Either  the  Lefr  will  contiu^e  allied  to 
the  Extreme  Left, — hi  which  case  the  Left  Centre  will  l>e  thnnvu  backupim  the 
Kight,  and  it  is  eva^y  to  foresee  that  the  Govermuent  will  again  find  itself 
in  inextricable  difficulties,  for  a  Right  majority  will  immediately  re-form 
itself  in  the  Senate  ;  or  el^e  it  %vili  separate  from  the  Extreme  Ix'ft  to  con- 
solidate its  union  with  tlie  Left  Centre, — in  which  case  the  moderate  ehnnents  of 
the  Hight  will  rally  round  the  great  Refmbllcan  party,  which  will  l>t*  the  true 
representation  of  the  country.  Jri  this  case  the  peaceful  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  PepubHcan  Government  may  l>e  hoped  for.  But  the  second 
akeniative,  it  must  be  owned,  is  the  less  likely.  The  very  absorbing  and 
ruUng  personality  of  AL  Gambetta  hns,  in  spite  of  his  great  intclhx-tual 
capacities  and  j>ersonal  charm,  alienated  a  great  part  of  the  nioderate  l^eft 
froni  him;  and  if  he  has  won  new  sympathies,  it  is  rather  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Right.  It  is  impiissible  that  ho  should  remain  aloof  from  ]:»ower  and, 
govern  France  as  President  of  the  Budget  Ct>mmittee;  bnt  has  he  ministerial 
aptitudes?  will  he  be  able  to  control  a  temjierament  that  led  him  in  IHJl  to 
commit  such  grave  faults?  will  lie  bring  the  necessary  pnidence  and  diHcern- 
ment  to  bear  on  his  choice  of  men? — a  choice  on  %^hich  the  worth  and  the 
success  of  a  GoveniDient  in  a  great  measure  defiend.  Finally,  what  will  be  the 
new  ministry's  programme  c»f  reform  t  Ilithertu  the  popular  demtjcratic  mass 
has  given  the  Government  credit  n|»  to  the  moment  wlien  ihe  obstacles  raised 
by  the  reactionary  majority  in  the  Senate  should  l»e  removed  ;  but  the  time  for 
action  has  come.  Much  will  be  demande<J  of  M.  Gam  bet  ta  l>ecause  he  has 
promised  much ;  it  is  the  lot  of  all  who  pass  from  opj position  to  power. 
If  they  do  nothing,  they  are  accused  of  having  combated  abuses  merel>''because 
they  did  not  l>enetit  hy  them.  If  M.  Gambetta  is  ttx>  zealous  a  reformer,  he 
will  lose  partisans  on  the  mo<lerate  I^eft ;  if  tiK>  nio«lerate  a  one,  he  will  lose 
them  on  the  advant^cd  Left*  Wliat  is  to  be  hr>ped  is  that  the  moderate  party, 
not  l^eing  called  to  a  dii^ct  share  in  power,  will  not  a<!opt  a  negative  and 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  new  ministry,  but  will  form  a  large  balancing 
party,  pi^epared  to  siipjwrt  or  even  take  the  initiative  in  all  wi^e  refi>rms, 
but  fH.»werful  enough,  through  itsuruou  with  the  Kighi,to  arrest  and  annihilate 
the  njinistry  of  the  Left  should  it  emlmrk  on  dangerous  courses.  What  must 
als*!  be  hoi.>e*i  is,  that  M.  Gtunbetta  will  not  allow  the  struggle  against  the 
clergy  to  divert  him  from  meeting  the  need  for  social  reforms  which  exists  , 
amongst  a  poititm  of  the  people.  Heligious  strifes  in  which  the  individual  I 
conscience  comes  into  play,  always  lead  governments  further  than  they  intend.  1 
Lastly,  beside  these  st*condary  difficulties,  which  may  with  wisdom  be* 
averted,  there  is  a  fundanjeiital  difficulty  arising  out  of  ihe  very  nature  of  our 
constitution,  Parliauientury  government  is  all  but  incompatilile  with  a  cen- 
tralized administration  like  ours.  The  ministers  depending  on  the  dejiuties, 
and  the  hfe  «>f  the  whole  country'  dcjiending  on  the  ministries,  the  ministA^rs 
expend  their  whole  time  in  conferring  with  the  deputies,  listening  to  their  | 
demands   and   comi>laints,  and   attending   their  //j'nM/rX  and  no  time  is  left 
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for  serious  business.  It  would  require  superhuman  energy  to  resist  these  calls, 
and  the  minister  possessed  of  it  would  risk  the  loss  of  his  office.  For  par- 
liamentary goveiTiments  to  work,  a  A^-ide  decentraUzation  is  necessary,  as  also 
that  the  ministers'  powers  should  be  political  and  not  administrative.  But  is 
auch  decentralization  possible  ?  It  would  present  gi-eat  inconveniences  now, 
when  the  country'  has  still  to  be  educated,  and  the  struggle  against  the 
encroachments  of  clericalism  is  always  on  the  verge  of  breaking  out.  There 
is  the  great  danger.  Republican  parliamentary  government,  owing  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  deputies  over  the  nlinisters,  runs  the  risk  of  ending  in  favourit- 
ism, general  impotency,  and  disorder. 

Whilst  awaiting  what  the  future  has  in  store  and  hoping  that  tmr  fears 
may  not  be  realized,  we  may  regard  with  satisfaction  what  the  year  1878 
has  brought  us.  All  that  the  Universal  Exhibition  called  into  being  has 
not  disappeared.  Not  to  mention  the  Palace,  which  will  continue  to  crown 
the  hill  of  the  Trocadero,  several  new  museums  are  to  grow  out  of  the 
vast  temporary  museum  in  the  Champ  de  Mars :  an  educational  museum,  to 
include  everything  connected  with  schools  and  teaching  that  the  Exhibition 
contained ;  an  ethnographical  and  anthropological  museum,  to  provide  these 
new  studies  with  the  scientific  elements  of  comparative  observation.  There  is 
a 'talk  of  organizing  an  enormous  industrial  museum  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  where  the  machines  would  be  seen  at  work.  The  Central 
Union  of  Arts  has  opened  a  museum  of  industrial  art,  in  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore,  on  the  model  of  the  Kensington  Museum.  Finally,  M.  Viollet  le 
Due  has  started  a  plan  for  a  popular  theatre,  with  very  low  entrance  fees, 
where  the  actors  and  actresses  of  the  subsidized  theatres  would  play  the 
beet  pieces  and  operas  in  their  repei-toire.  The  Minister  of  Finance  grumbles 
a-  little  in-  subdued  tones  at  the  Republic's  tendency  to  do  grand  things 
rapidly  and  on  an  extensive  scale;  what  he  wants  to  do  is  to  liquidate 
the  debt,  pay  the  Bank,  and  convert  the  stock,  but  neither  the  optimists  of  the 
Budget  Commission  nor  M.  de  Freycinet  see  things  in  that  light,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  engaging  the  anticipated  surplus  of  future  budgets  in  advance. 

The  intellectual  and  artistic  activity,  sus|)ended  as  it  was  by  the  turmoil 
of  the  Exhibition  and  the  distractions  of  the  summer  season,  is  greater  than 
ever  now  that  the  gates  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  are  shut.  I  am  not  speaking 
merely  of  the  necessary  jjeriodical  activity  displayed  in  the  j)roduction  of  hand- 
some and  charmhig  illustrated  books.  And  yet  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
season  is  to  turn  over  these  beautiful  specimens  of  the  printer's  art,  to  look  at  the 
engravings  entrusted  to  excellent  artists,  often  accompanied  by  letterpress 
of  an  intrinsic  value.  Every  publishing  firm  has  its  speciality  and  its 
own  piirticular  jmbiic*  For  beautiful  publications  of  the  more  solid  kind  the 
firm  of  llachette  stands  first.  They  publish  this  jear  a  new  volume  of 
Elisee  Reclus'  gi-eat  geographical  work,  '*  La  Terre  et  les  Ilommes,"  de- 
voted to  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  British  Isles;  the  first  volume  of 
M.  Duruy  s  "  Ilistoire  des  Komains ;"  the  firet  volume  of  **  La  Suisse,"  by 
M.  Gourdault.  most  splendidly  and  carefully  illustrated;  magnificent  illustra- 
tions of  '' Ariosto*'  by  Gustave  Dore;  and,  lastly,  the  jwarl  of  gift-books  this 
season,  '*  Aucassin  et  Nicolette/'  translated  and  adorned  with  (^chings  by  the 
great  draughtsman  Bida,  This  novel,  or,  as  M.  Bida  calls  it,  this  Chantejahle, 
half  jjrose,  half  vei-se,  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  French  literature  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Never  has  love  been  expressed  in  so  touching,  so  original, 
and  so  pure  a  manner.  M.  Bida,  a  man  of  most  cultivated  mind  as  well  as  an 
artist  of  high  aims,  whose  illustrations  of  the  Bible  sur))ass  anything  ever  yet 
attempted  in  that  line,  has  shown,  in  a  twofold  way,  his  profound  understanding 
of  the  ancient  text  by  a  translation  half  ver>e,  half  prose,  retaining,  with  cer- 
tain lil)ei*ties,  the  ?i////' grace  of  the  original,  and  by  drawings,  which  seem  living 
images  in  their  plastic  reality,  of  Aucrassin  the  young  (-oiint  of  Beaucaire,  and  his 
love  Nicolette,  the  r^aracen  slave.  M.  Quantin,  long  ctrntented,  before  becoiuing 
a  publisher,  with  being  the  best  printer  in  Paris,  has  placed  himself  from  the 
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first  ou  a  level  with  t be  l>est  by  his  fasemutiii;^  fullections  nf  the  **Petits 
CoTiteui-?*  Fnmi;ab '*  (B<juftiers,  Vorsenou),  httle  dasi^ical  tua^terfiieces  ("'La 
Fmeesi^e  Ue  Oeves,*^  '*  Adolplie,"  "  Valt-rie  **),  and  hfs  niiuiature  editions  of 
ancient  novels,  *•  Cupiij  and  Ft*yche."  *^I>itphnis  ami  Chlue;' which  are  nmrveL? 
of  ^'^rarp  viiA  ^rood  tA»te.  To  these  he  Inis  this  year  nt\i\^\  u  collection  of 
nnpiiMisheii  letters  of  the  deepest  interest :  **  Con^esjcmdance  ile  E.  Ik-laciuix," 
etlited  by  Th.  Biirty, — a  Hort  of  biography  of  the  painter  as  furnished 
by  hi«  letter?^,  throni^h  wiitch  we  form  an  inthuate  acfiuaintanee  with 
the  simple,  loyah  and  somewhat  melancholy  natnre  of  thi.s  great  artisit. 
Seldom  has  a  man  of  tri^nins  canie<l  sincerity,  freedom  from  iK?rsoDal  pre- 
occnpiititins  and  i>etty  vanities,  the  wide  and  t^electic  aj>|irecia1ion  t>f  everj^- 
thing'  that  is  beantifiih  the  absence  t>f  all  exagjLfe ration  and  eii^jjliasis,  so 
far.  The  tw(»  letters  on  the  English  school  of  paiiding  and  Bonnington  are 
amongst  tlit*  most  interesting.  What  he  said  of  the  English  painters  twenty 
yeai'sago.  of  their  conscientii^nsness,  their  impulsive  onginality,  their  psyoho- 
iogical  j»enetratitMu  is  trne  to  this  day.  At  M.  Germer  Bailleres  we  find 
scientilic  works;  at  >L  Plun*s  Imoks  of  travel.  M,  Iletzel  is  the  young 
peopJe's  favourite.  lie  enchants  them  with  tlie  inexhaustible  magic  lantern  of 
Jules  Verne,  whose  "Ca|>itaine  de  Quinze  Ans"  is  as  exciting  as  his  •^Capitaine 
Hattenis,"  and  his  *•  Enfant s  du  T'apitaine  Grant/'  lie  transports  them  into 
Kussia  with  his  •*  Maroussia/*  illustrated  by  the  last  drawings  of  the  excellent 
Alsatian  artist  Theo{>hile  Schuler,  Froelich  continues  his  series  of  children  s 
books,  file  charm  and  truth  of  which  are  such  that  they  delight  the  uiotherB 
even  more  than  the  children.  Those  who  want  i)retty  editions  of  the  classtcs 
of  the  seventeenth  century  go  to  Jouaust;  those  who  want  modem  poetry  tind 
^it  at  Lemerre  and  Fisrhbaciier V,  dressed  in  sucli  elegant  garb  as  to  pr€Miisi^K)&e 
hem  to  admirati<jn,  M.  Maine  and  31.  Palme  address  tliemselves  es|.>ecjally  to  the 
Jltramontane  connection ;  andthelirm  of  Firmia  IHdot  itself  seems  desirous  of 
iving  a  <  atholic  colour  to  its  larger  iihistrated  works,  such  as  "Les  Femmea 
ians  la  Societe  Chretieune "by  M.  Dant  ier,  which  far  from  rival  those  of  Ilachette, 
•  These  gift -books,  however,  represc^nt  onh'  a  small  part  of  the  literary  activity 
bat  ^hows  itself  every  year  as  winter  tvimes  on.  The  btK»ks  tliat  are  read, 
od  are  worth  reading,  are  not  always  the  handsomest,  or  finest  imj)ressiiins. 
)ften  even  jiublishers  are  a  trifle  careless  as  regartls  those  which  are  sure  to 
niake  their  way  l»y  themselves*  T1*is  is  not  the  time  of  year  that  novelist* 
chcose  for  jiioducing  their  most  therishetl  works.  They  jjrefer  spring  or 
summer,  when  the  attractions  of  the  season  are  i»ver,  and  their  female  readers 
have  <|uiet  and  leism^e.  The  rettinj  of  the  tine  weather,  the  reawakening  of 
iiatme,  arouse  a  desire  for  joetical  emotions,  and  lend  them  a  i »ec id iar  charm. 
""Tinter  is  the  time  for  serious  reading,  in  the  long  fireside  evenings,  when  the 
•  ^'ind  is  raging  outside.  Hence  it  coujes  thai  most  of  the  books  pid^ished  at 
the  l^eg-inniiig  ul  the  winter  are  of  the  seriiins  and  solid  kind.  Une  novelist- 
poet  *mly  has  venture*!  to  bring  out  a  book  of  tlie  spring-time  class  just  when 
everybiidy  are  making  thenusdves  snug  within  doors.  Tmler  the  title  **Sous 
Bois  ''  (ChHrjjeutier),  A.  Theuriet  has  collected  some  short  pieces  expressing 
more  intensely  than  any  f»f  his  former  productions  his  profound  symi^tliy  with 
a  country  life.  If  you  wish  to  console  yc>urself  ft»r  the  inclemencies  of  the  sea- 
son, and  re-awaken  delicit>us  memories,  of  days  far  frttm  the  stir  iiud  din  of 
towns  in  the  free  healthy  atmosphere  of  the  real  country,  read  over  again 
^'Ilm  Foret  "  and  ^''^  La  Chanson  du  Jardinier."  You  will  find  yourself  making 
lovely  excursions  akmg  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  through  the  dense  forests  of 
the  Argonne,  illumined  at  evening  by  the  bright  light  of  the  glass-works, 
with  joyous  and  stuitly  companions*  At  the  same  time,  in  his  essay  on 
jJKjpular  songs,  M.  Theuriet  teaches  you  the  treasures  of  unconscious  poetry 
and  aitless  and  jirofound  sentiment  coufaitied  in  these  rustic  verses,  liitherto 
i5<j  little  known,  which  the  peasants  themselves  are  beginning  to  forget. 

Pure  literature,  literarj^  criticism,  is,  it  has  been  already  i"emarke< I,  very  much 
neglected  in  these  days  in  France.    The  daily  press,  it  is  true*  still  has  among 
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its  writers  two  critics  of  the  highest  order,  M.  Sche'rer  of  the  Temps,  anJ 
M.  Colarii  cf  the  lie'puhlique  Franqaise;  but  whatever  savour  their  articles 
may  possess,  even  when  collected  in  volumes,  like  M.  Scherer's  "  Etudes  sur 
la  Litteraturo  Contemporaine "  (5  vols.,  Levy),  these  disc  mnect^d  sketches, 
desijTied  for  an  inattentive  and  mixed  public,  limited  by  the  very  size  of  the 
paper,  cannot  rank  with  works  of  a  less  Heeting  nature,  thou^-ht  out  and 
written  at  leisure,  in  which  the  general  ideas  present  themselves,  not  in 
the  shape  of  brilliant  assertions,  but  borue  out  by  fact«  and  reasoning*.  It 
seems  as  if  those  who  have  the  talent  necessary  to  undertake  such  works  were 
led  by  the  daily  press  and  the  reviews  to  confine  themselves  to  incomplete  and 
rapid  essays.  The  exception,  if  any,  to  this  rule  is  some  professor  in  the 
provinces,  whom  Paris  has  not  spoiled,  who,  in  his  isolation,  has  time  to 
read,  think,  and  write,  with  sufficient  sequence  to  compose  a  work.  Thus 
unquestionably  one  of  our  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  is  M.  Stapfer, 
professor  of  foreign  literature  at  Grenoble.  And  yet,  though  possessing  all  the 
qualities  calculated  to  please, — wit,  taste,  a  lively  and  delicate  style,  very  varied 
literary  attainments,  acute  moral  and  psychological  appreciation, — his  books, 
"Laurence  Sterne  "  and  the  *" Causeries  Parisiennes,"  have  not  met  with  the 
success  they  deserve.  The  world  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  you  can  be  a 
writer  of  any  value  if  they  have  not  seen  your  name  in  the  pai>ers  or  the 
reviews,  and  the  serious  class  of  readers  has  neglected  literature  for 
erudition.  M.  Stapfer'ii  new  book,  *'  Shakespeare  et  rAnti(|uit<f,"  is  sure  to 
be  more  successful  than  its  predecessors,  because  it  treats  of  a  great  poet 
admired  by  the  whole  world,  about  whom,  in  France  at  least,  ])eople  do  nrit  know 
much,  and  whom  M.  Stapfer  has  here  treated  from  an  original  jHiiut  of  view,  and 
also  because  withcmt  making  a  parade  of  erudition  he  has  given  it  a  larger  phice 
than  before.  But  it  is  not  to  this  the  book  owe."^  its  vm lue.  1  n  the  retirement  of  a 
provincial  town,  in  the  isolation  of  solitary  study,  M.  Stapfer  could  not  know 
everything ;  with  no  one  to  revise  his  work,  he  has  (jverlor>kofl  some 
errors.  Now  and  then,  too,  he  has  let  his  jjen  run  on  too  c(»mpla('ently.  as 
if  giving  himself  up  to  the  delights  of  a  talk.  Hut  the  real  value  of  his  lujok 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  his  moral  and  ])sychological  appreciation  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  By  confining  himself  to  the  study  of  a  i>ortion  only  of  the  great 
dramatist's  work,  and  that  not  the  most  important,  he  has  been  able  to 
analyse  it  with  extreme  minutiie,  and  render  an  accurate  account  to  himself  of 
the  mode  in  which  Sliakes|x*are  worked  and  traiisforme<l  the  materials  ho 
derived  from  tradition.  It  is  in  the  works  of  the  second  order  that  the  tru(^ 
character  of  men  of  genius  can  often  be  best  appreciated.  They  are  mort*  acces- 
sible from  the  secondary  side  than  horn  that  of  their  masterpieces,  which  silenct^ 
criticism  by  the  enthusiasm  they  excite,  and  which,  moreover,  the  admiration 
of  posterity  has,  so  to  speak,  consecrated  and  transfigured.  In  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  those  of  Shakesjx»are*s  plays  whose  subjects  are 
borrowed  from  classical  antiquity,  M.  Stapfer  has  been  able  to  determine  his 
real  pla(!e  in  the  Renaissance,  whose  exaggerations  and  ])reju(lices  lu*  succeedcvl 
in  rejecting  and  avoiding;  to  show  what  his  historical  and  hterary  attaimnents 
were,  the  simple  good  faith  with  whi(*h  he  accepted  the  traditions  of  Plutarch ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  powerful  i>sych()logical  designs,  the  strong  instinct  of 
the  living  realities  and  the  dramatical  l')gic  with  which  he  animat(»d  these  im- 
perfect do(*uments,  and  ])roduced  works  which,  spite  of  all  anachronisms,  all 
incoherencies,  and  all  oddities,  are  yet  j)rofoundly  Roman,  profoundly  Knglish, 
and  profoimdly  human.  Perhaps  the  best  chapter  of  the  volume  is  that  on 
Troilus  and  Cressida.  M.  Staj)fer  shows  perfectly  how  the  conception 
the  middh?  ages  had  of  the  Trojan  War,  violently  taking  part  with  the 
Trojans  agaitist  the  Greeks,  has  found  its  most  vivid,  iK)etically  fantastic,  and 
striking  utterance  in  Shakesi)eare'sj)iece.  We  look  impatiently  for  M.  Staj)fer's 
second  volume,  in  which  he  is  to  treat  of  the  relation  and  the  differences  of  the 
Shakes] )earian  and  the  ancient  <lrama.  The  English,  so  deej)ly  versed  now 
in  Shakes|K»arian  erudition,  will,  we  think,  forgive  the  French  critic  a  few 
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errais  of  iletail,  in  consideration  of  the  lofty  iiitc*Hig:ence  aiitl  the  calm  fairness 
with  wiiirii  he  ctimineiits  on  the  jKjet*s  work. 

If  literature  be  soniewlmt  neglected  at  present  in  France,  it  is  not  so  with 
history*  Never  has  it  been  more  studied,  and  the  disco venes  yet  to  be  made, 
even  relative  to  the  ejMichs  apparently  the  best  known,  are  snrpnsin^%  One 
wotdd  almost  be  inclined  to  thiTik  that  the  whole  of  history  onjicht  to  l>e  recast, 
that  thrise  who  luive  hitherto  attempted  large  historicJil  synthese?*  have  been 
too  hasty,  and  that  every  fact  ought  first  to  be  subjected  to  the  most  minute 
critical  investigation.  The  archives  have  many  surprises  in  store  for  us  still, 
a  proof  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  commentary  drawn  from  them  l»y  M.  Luce 
for  the  edition  of  Froissiirt  which  he  is  publishing  mider  the  auspices  of  the 
Societe  de  Tllistriire  de  France,  The  seven  vohmies  already  issued  do  myt  com- 
prise more  than  Book  L,  but  the  text  is  accompanied  by  explanatory  andemeuda- 
tory  notes  so  copious  and  complete  that  the  whole  of  tlip  history  of  the  fourteenth 
century  seems,  as  it  %vere.  renovated  thereby.  Thus  he  has  done  jastice  on 
the  legc^nd  according  U*  which  Charles  V.  was  supptised  to  have  declared  war 
on  Edward  IIL  by  sending  one  of  his  sriillions  to  him;  the  truth  being  that 
Edward  III.  declined  a  present  of  wiue  Charles  V.  liad  sent  him  at  the 
moment  when  hostilities  were  t>eglnning  agsun,  and  out  nf  this  fact  the  legend 
^rew.  It  is  no  less  imp>rtant  to  study  local  history  in  its  details,  for  the 
general  histoiy  of  a  cr>untry  results  from  all  the  l<3cal  forces  coud>ined,  and 
thougli  by  ft>llowing  merely  the  great  political  facts  and  the  actions  of  the 
central  piwer  the  efTet*ts  may  be  ascertained,  the  causes  remain  undiscovered. 
It  is  through  Incal  and  provincial  history  that  social  history,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all,  is  learnt.  Works  of  this  kind  have  greatly  multiplied  of  late 
years,  thanks  more  especially  to  the  numerous  learned  societies  existing  in 
the  departments.  Ihit  none  of  them  can  compare  with  the  one  M.  Celes- 
tin  Port,  archivist  at  Angers,  has  jnst  completed :  **  Dictionnaire  llistorique 
de  Maine  et  Loire."  He  has  devoted  long  years  to  it,  ransacking  all  the 
archives,  all  the  libraries  of  the  department  and  of  the  neigblKmring  departments, 
visiting'  all  the  conuunnes,  and  not  leaving  a  single  historicaU  literary,  or 
a^ch0eo^  ►gical  question  unexplored.  !More  tlian  one  article  of  this  dictionary  is  m 
itself  a  b(x»k,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  immense  erudition,  all  this  dust  of  the 
urchives,  has  ui  nowise  overwhelmed  M,  Fort,  His  dictioimry  is  written  with 
^^writ,  in  the  most  lively  and  original  language,  and  is  delightful  reading. 
\\Tien  we  have  encyclopu'dias  of  this  kind  for  each  one  of  the  dei>artments  it  will 
be  easy  to  write  a  general  history  of  France.  Again  it  is  by  minute  study  of  detail 
that  M,  Donen,  in  liis  btxik  on  **  Le  Psautier  Huguenot  *'  (Fischbachcr),  throws 
vivid  light  tm  the  origin  and  development  of  Protestantism  in  F^anc(^  The  Psalms 
^vereoneof  the  chief  forces  of  the  Reformation  ;  they  animated  the  I'alvinist 
soldiers  to  the  fight  ;  they  sustained  the  martyrs  at  the  stake;  they  were  the 
Tery  soul  of  public  as  of  family  worship.  To  find  out  h<jw  the  French  Psalter 
was  composes],  to  wfiat  tunes  these  simple  and  herfjic  verses  were  set,  ami 
•what  ttines  were  written  expressly  ff>r  them* closely  to  study  Man  *t  and  tl«iudimel| 
two  of  the  creators,  one  i if  modem  poetry,  the  other  of  modern  music,  is  to 
ittudy  the  Reformation  from  one  of  its  most  intimate  and  beautirni  sides. 
M.  Doncn  has  done  his  ^\'ork  with  extreme  conscientiuusness,  and  ^^a^ot  is 
exalted  and  ennobled  !»y  tlae  light  he  thra ws  upon  him,  lk«sides  the  court-poet 
and  the  valet  of  Francis  I,,  with  whom  we  were  already  aoiuainted,  we  find 
H  sOTOus  and  religious-mindcHl  man  who  conscientiously  and  liravely  ttwk  Ins 
part  iu  the  work  of  the  Hefijrmation. 

The  attention  of  historians  has,  however,  of  late,  l>eeri  turned  less  to  the 
middle  agt^  and  the  sixteenth  century  than  to  the  eighteenth,  of  all  i^jjochs  the 
most  interesting  to  ns  as  being  the  source  of  all  the  questions  now  agitating 
France  and  Europe;  the  one,  toci,  about  which,  |>erhaps,  we  know  lea^t,  as  far, 
at  any  rate, as  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  is  cxincemed, owing  to  our  attention  having 
hitherto  lipen  chiefiy  cnntined  to  the  brilliant  and  frivoJuus  oulsiile  of  tilings, 
the  life  of  the  salons,  and  of  Literary  circles,     V'lltairej  IMderot,  Grimm,  Mnie. 
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du  Deffand,  ]Mrae.  d'Epinay  have  absorbed  our  gaze ;  the  lives  and  work  of  the 
ministers,  of  Fleury,  Machault,  Choiseul,  Maupeou  is  still  in  shadow.  Hence- 
forward, through  M.  IVIasson's  two  volumes  of  "Memoires  and  Lettres 
du  Cardinal  de  Bemis"  (Plon),  one  minister,  at  least,  will  become  well 
known.  Francois  Joachim  de  Pierre  enjoyed,  until  now,  rather  a  pooi-  reputa- 
tion. He  was  looked  upon.* as  an  abbe  of  the  boudoir  and  the  bedchamber,  of 
)ight  morals  and  wit,  a  coiner  of  insipid  rhymes,  promoted  without  reason  by 
the.favour  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  to  the  Ministry  of.  Foreign  Affairs,  and  chiefly 
Fesponsible  for  the  alliance  of  France  with  Maria  Theresa,  an  alliance  out  of 
which  the  disastrous  Seven  Years'  War  arose.  It  has  even  been  said  that  it  was  to 
revenge  himself  for  an  epigram  of  Frederick.  IL's,  on  his  literary  productions, 
that.Berais  broke  off  the  Prussian  alliance.  The. memoirs  and  letters  of  Bernis 
reveal  him  in  quite  another  light.  The  lively  frivolous  man  we  ex|X3cted  doe« 
not  appear;  he  has  wit  no  doubt j  but  above  all  good- sense,  observation,  and 
prudence.  As  regards  his  relations  with  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  we  are  not  (juite 
prepared  to  beUeve  him  when  he  pretends  to-  have  only  consented  with 
difficulty  to  being  presented  to  the  favourite,  and  that  he  yielded  in  order 
to  exercise  a  wise  and  healthy  influence  over  her  ;  but  on  the  question  of  the 
Austrian  alliance  he  is  entirely  exculpated.  Not  a  doubt  remains  but  that 
it ! was  Frederick. who ^ took- the  initiative  in  the  rupture  with  France,  by  being 
the  first  to  make  overtures  of  alliance  to  England ;  and  yet  Bernis  withstood 
Austria's  offers;  he  was  even  simple-^minded  enough  to  believe,  aft^er  the 
alUaiice  with  IVIaria  Theresa  was  concluded,  that  Frederick  could  not  a<lhere  to 
it ;  finally,  in  1758. he  lost  his  place  because  he  wanted,  to  take  advantage  of 
thei  first  successes,  to,  make  peace.  Hitherto,  even  in  France,  people  believed 
the-  version  given  by  Frederick  II.  in  his  Memoirs.  But  that  great  man,  w^ho 
knew  so  welt  how  to  practise  the  principles  of  Machiavelli,  whilst  refuting  them 
in  his  'Writings,  after  beating  France  and  Austria  in  the  battlefield,  succeeded 
besides  in  attaching  all  the  blame  possible  to  them  in  the  eyes  of  post-erity  by 
what  he  wrote.  The  hatred  and  contempt  inspired  by  the  Government  of  Louis 
XV.  gave  credit,  in  France,  to  all  Frederick  U.'s  accusations ;  but  the  time 
has  come  for  criticism  to  resume  her  rights.  It  does  not  follow  that,  like  M. 
Masson,  we  must  make. a  great  minister  and  a  profound  politician  out  of 
Bernis.  He  was  ill-prepared  for  the  difficult  functions,  he  had  to  fulfil :  if  he 
blamed  the  Austrian  alliance,  it  was  he  who  concluded  it;  the  part  he  i)layod 
as  counsellor  to  Mme,  de  Pompadour  did  not  lead  to  the  reform  of  any  abuse ; 
and  aft^r  having  been  deceived  by  Choiseul  he  remained  his  friend.  lie  was  a 
man  of  sagacious  mind,  but  of  no  great  capacity,  and  of  weak  character. 

The  Seven.  Years'  AVar,  which  brought  Russia  and  Austria  into  collision  w^ith 
Prussia,  was  to  be  the  starting  point  of  an  alliance  between  the  three  States, 
an  alliance  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  still  exists,  notwithstanding  all  the 
changes  the. map  of  Europe  has  undergone.  This  alliance  was  the  work  of 
Frederick  II.,  and  M.  Sorel  has  just  given  an  account  of  its  origin  in  an  ad- 
mirable book,  "La  Question  d'Orient  au  XVIII.  s. :  Les  Origines  de  la  Triple 
Alliance  "  (Plon).  Frederick  saw  that  Russia  and  Austria  were  on  the  point 
of  •  being  drawn  into  a  fatal  contest  for  the  succession  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  rivalry  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in 
Germany  would  remain  in  the  acute  stage  and  impede  Prussia's  development,- 
unless  it  were  made  the  instrument  of  Russian  greatness,  which  was  likewise  a 
danger  to  her.  He  saw  that  the  {mrtition  of  Poland  would  be  the  solution  of 
all  these  difficulties.  As,  with  his  impious  cynicism,  he  expressed  it,  '"It  will 
unite  the  three  religions,  (jreek,  Catholic,  and  ('alvinist ;  for  w-e  shall  i)artak(^ 
of  one  eucharistic  body,  which  is  Poland,  and  if  it  be  not  for  the  benefit  of  our 
souls,  it  will  surely  be  .  greatly  to  the  luenefit  of  our  States."  It  was  in 
fact  the  complicity  of  the  three  States  that  bound  tliem  indissolubly  together. 
Russia  checked  her  advances  in  the  east,  having,  of  necessity,  to  oa'ui>y 
herself  ■  with  Polaud,  and  left  Prussia  to  unite  her- jwssessions  in  the  north- 
east with  those  in  the  westy  by,  making  herself  mistress  of  the  lower  conise  of 
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tlie  Vistula ;  Austria  left  off  watching'  Rus^a  in  the  east,  and  gave  np  her 
claimE^  on  Silesia.  It  is  fniin  the  partiti* m  of  Poland  ariil  the  aUiance  « if  the  three 
courts  of  Austria,  Pnmsia,  and  Raj«>iia,  tliat  intiTriatitirial  and  modern  [K*litie8 
date*  The  consequences  are  visible  now,  aiuL  a^  M.  Soivl  eloi[ueiuly  deinon- 
Rtrates*  are  beginning'  t<i  tarn  against  tlie  authoi's  of  that  g'lariii^i;'  inif^Jiity. 
The  Pnlitjh  question  syems  exhanst6<l,  l»ut  the  Eastern  qnej^tiMn  is  iiiakirijj:  mpid 
strides  towards  ji  sohitiou.  thice  solved,  the  Aiisi.riari  question  will  heg^ia  to 
nnfold  itself,  and  then  PrusF*ia  and  Russia  will  remain  face  to  fare,  M.  Sorel 
has  not  treated  thi»  deeply  in tere^stin^^  question  solely  as  a  dij^loiiiat,  but  an 
a  p.^yeholog'ieal  hiHtonaii  as  well,  and  has  prLwineMd  hnishe*!  portraits  of  the 
three  chief  ar:;tors  in  tlie  drama  :  Catherme  IL^  mIio  behaved  with  an  mi- 
Rcrupukmsiiess  truly  imjierial,  aud  an  imuiode*^ty  truly  epic,  coU(|nerin^-  and 
annexing'  on  a  pntnd  scale,  as  if  by  rig'ht  of  nature,  in  the  name  of  holy 
Rusgiii ;  Frederiek,  harsh  and  persevering^,  minf^iin^  the  cynielsm  mF  Mephis- 
tophehan  irony  with  his  passion  for  the  ;:rreatness  of  \vl»  eountry ;  Maria 
Tneresa^  weak  and  g-recHly,  devout  antl  ambitions,  fall  of  5«cruples  to  which 
she  paid  no  heed — *'  always  weeping"  and  always  takirj^^" 

"God  is  too  hi^h  and  France  is  too  far  off."  said  the  Ptiles  more  than  liuce 
in  their  misfortunes.  France  in  fact  ali^nys  sympathized  with  ibem,  but, 
whetljer  fmm  MieftkneR'^^  jn^werlessness,  or  incajKicuty.  that  sym|iafhy  remained 
a  barren  one,  and  rathei'  liarmful  tlran  useful.  Striking  exam]>les  of  this  are 
to  be  found  in  M,  de  Hrt>;^'Iie's  new  l»oi>k.  **  Le  SiH^it»t  du  Roi'*  ('i  vols..  Levy), 
It  was  well  known  U^r  some  time  past  throuij'ii  >[,  Koutaire's  publication,  *'  La 
Oorrwpondance  Secrete  de  L<iuis  XV.,''  ttiatthat  indolent  and  vicious  king  had 
kept  np,  side  by  side  with  the  idliciaL  a  secret  diploma<:y,  the  threads  of 
which  he  held  in  his  nwn  hand*  and  by  means  of  which  he  now  and  then 
pursued  different  aims  from  those  of  his  ministry.  But  the  essential  dc»cu- 
ments,  the  letters  oi  the  Conite  de  Broglie,  the  chief  af^eivt  and  the  send  of 
this  secret  diplomacy,  were  waatin^^  The  (iresent  Thu!  de  lirojirht**  the  j4Tand- 
nephew  of  the  (Jomte  ile  Broglie,  thanks  to  the  voluminous  archives  of  hi.s 
family.  a.s  also  to  the  Archives  of  Forei^  Affairs  and  of  the  Ministry  of 
War,  has  been  able  to  g-ive  a  ciimplete  history  of  that  curious  diplomatic 
•episode,  which  he  has  rc^eonot^Hl  with  brilliant  and  forcible  vivacity.  He 
places  the  j^art  Ijouis  XV.  playe.il  in  its  true  horht,  M.  Boutaire  was  very 
tiear  making  him  pass  for  a  great  politician  tJiwarted  by  his  ministers,  and 
trying  to  take  Iiis  revenge  luikuown  to  them;  M,  de  Broglie  shows  him  tn 
liave  been  merely  a  bhue  l(H>ker-on,  seeking  distrartion  of  a  refined  kind. 
inca|»able  of  following  out  an  idea,  and  meanly  sacrificing'  his  «Miiifidants  as 
8CM-»n  as  the  secret  wa^**  disoivereiL  \Veex[ierieiicea  eertain  deception  in  reading 
these  two  volumes,  from  seeing  the  maiiy  neg*i»tiatiotis  that  miscarried,  tht* 
maguifiwut  phius  that  did  not  weigh  a  straw  in  the  <lestinies  of  Euroi>e.  It  is 
fiainful  t<»  see  tins  Penelope's  web  alternately  made  aiid  unmade.  The  book  is 
oi  immense  imp<^rtance  as  regards  knowledge  of  Louis  XV.  and  his  (fovernment, 
but  throws  no  iig*ht  on  what  really  guided  the  |)olities  of  Eiiroj>e,  Yet  this 
Comte  de  Broglie  was  a  man  of  rare  nnderstajiding,  imi>elle{l  by  obedience  to 
the  King,  ambition,  and  Icve  of  intrigue  to  nccept  a  thankless  and  undiguitied 
jiart.  Poland  was  the  centre  of  his  projects,  from  the  moment  wiien  he 
laboure<l  to  get  the  Prince  de  Tonti  elected  kiu^  up  to  that  in  which  he 
'endeavoured  to  euhst  the  adventnrer  Ihunouriez.  to  his  ideas.  He  cherished 
dreami^,  it  is  saitl,  of  changing  the  anarchicml  constitntiim  and  making  it  the 
l>ivot  of  a  P'reuch  ^K)licy.  These  chimeras*  blent  with  profound  insight  and 
jnst  intuitions,  ended  in  t^emost  abscilitte  nothing^ness  and  the  cruellest 
mortjficiition. 

If  M.  de  Broglie's  book  draws  a  sad  pictnre  of  monarchical   Fmnce  in  the 

eighteenth   c-entury.    that    given  by  M.  de    Iximenie's  **  Miral>eau '*  (Deutre) 

*is   not   more  se<lactive,   but   is  perhaps   more    in^nictive,      Thp   >Iiraljeau 

family  ifi  not  only  interesting  on  account  of  the  great   nevnlutionary  tribune. 

Imt  l>ecau8e  all  its  members  were  jwiwerful  and  orig-inal  individualities:  the 
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grandfather,  Jean  Antoine,  and  the  grandmother,  who  died  insane  ;  the  bailiff 
uncle,  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  admirable  rectitude,  who  would  have 
made  an  excellent  Minister  of  the  Marine;  the  other  uncle,  who  became  Council- 
lor to  the  Margrave  of  Bayreuth,  after  being  repudiated  by  his  family 
owmg  to  his  having  married  beneath  him ;  lastly,  the  Marquis,  father  of  the 
great  Mirabeau,  the  philosopher,  philanthropist,  economist,  and  author  of 
"  L'Ami  des  Ilommes,"  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  types  of  the  reforming 
nobility  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  true  symbol  of  the  disorder  then  prevail- 
ing— at  outrageous  war  with  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  had  eleven  children  ;  at 
war  with  his  son,  against  whom  he  took  out  Uttres  de  cachet^  whilst  thundering 
against  the  abuses  of  authority — a  strange  example  of  the  influx  of  democratic 
ideas  into  a  feudal  brain.  We  must  read  M.  de  Lomenie's  book  to  understand 
the  state  of  intellectual  and  administrative  anarchy  into  which  France  had 
sank.  It  likewise  gives  many  interesting  details  concerning  the  navy,  the 
Order  of  Malta,  and  the  feudal  rights  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  console  themselves  for  these  too  highly-coloured 
pictures  read  the  "Lettres  de  la  Princesse  de  Conde  au  Marquis  de  la  Oer- 
vaisais  ''  (Didier),  published  by  M.  P.  Viollet,  genuine  letters  of  the  same  pericxl, 
forming  the  purest  and  most  touching  novel  imaginable.  This  last  heiress  of  the 
great  name  of  Conde  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  gentleman  of  elevated  and 
original  mind  and  precocious  maturity.  She  yielded  to  the  charm  of  this  inclina- 
tion till  the  consciousness  of  the  obstacle  the  prejudices  of  her  rauk  would  inter- 
pose between  her  and  the  one  she  loved  constrained  her  to  give  him  up.  She 
renounced  the  world,  and  retired  to  the  cloister.  This,  again,  is  a  sad  example 
of  the  barbarism  of  the  social  condition  of  the  eighteenth  century;  but 
here  at  least  are  souls  of  almost  ideal  nobility  to  admire.  These  letters  are 
love  melodies,  of  incomparable  innocence  and  artlessness,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  passionate  depth. 

The  philosophical  pubHcations  this  year  were  far  from  being  as  impor- 
tant as  the  historical  ones.  Translations  continue  to  be  made  of  the 
English  philosophers,  who  at  present — Herbert  Spencer  more  esfx>cially — 
exercise  an  miquestionablo  ascendency  over  French  thought.  In  proof 
of  which  we  have  onl}'  to  read  ^I.  Ribot's  excellent  lievue  Phihuiophifjue 
(Germer  Haillcre).  The  works  of  Germany,  in  the  meantime,  are  n(.)t  treato<l 
with  indifference,  especially  those,  very  numerous  in  these  days,  in  which 
philosophy  is  based  on  the  sciences,  on  physiology  and  physicjs.  Thus, 
whilst  AI.  Liard  has  studied  *'  Les  Logiciens  Anglais  Contem[)orains  "  (G.  Hail- 
lere),  M.  Ribot  luis  completed  a  work  on  the  **  Psychologues  AUemands  Con- 
temporains"  (G.  Baillore),  and  M.  Boutroux  has  translated  ''  L'llistuire  do  la 
Philosophic  Ancienne,"  by  Zeller,  and  has  headed  the  first  volume  by  a  remark- 
able preface.  Ijastly,  the  several  varieties  of  pessimism  continues  to  excite 
<3uriosity,  rather  literary,  it  is  true,  than  philosojihicah  The  fact  is,  it  is  ditticult 
to  take  it  seriously  and  as  an  explanation  of  the  world,  even  with  men  likci 
Scho[)euhauer  and  Ilartmann.  Pessimism  is  a  feeling,  a  temix^ranuMit ;  it  may 
produce  a  religion,  like  Buddhism,  but  will  never  l)e  a  rational  dortrine.  In 
France,  moreover,  amidst  a  gay,  active,  sensible,  and  volatile  people,  pessimism 
can  never  strike  root  even  as  a  passing  fashion.  To  us  it  seems  like  a  disease. 
M.  Caro  has  studied  it  from  this  point  of  view  in  '^Le  Pessiniisme  Contem}X)- 
rain"  (Hachette),  a  charming  book,  wherein  he  more  particularly,  and  with 
reason,  devotes  himself  to  bringing  out  the  moral  and  psychological  causes 
of  pessimism  in  Leopardi,  Schopenhauer,  and  Ilartmann  ;  and  shows,  with  some 
cleverness,  that  the  ])oet  Leopardi  was  the  truest  philos()])her  of  the  three, 
because  he  neither  sought  the  origin  nor  the  remedy  of  the  ill  from  which  he  suf- 
fereil.  The  modem  ])hilosophical  systems,  which  all  more  or  less  disturb  the 
notion  of  free-will,  oblige  us  to  revise  our  ideas  on  the  morals  of  its  rational 
foundations.  This  preoccupation  has  inspired  M.  Gniyan  with  a  remarkable 
work  on  "  La  Morale  d'Epicure  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  les  SystbmesModenies,' 
in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  the  Epicurean  system  has  been  fairly  judgel. 
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Diirinf:^  the  whole  exhibition  soa-son  the  theatres,  sure  of  full  houses,  cVkI  not 
gx>  to  the  exi^ense  of  bi  in^irig-  out  any  new  pieces.  They  were  c(Mitorit  with 
their  old  nperhnr^.  Only  now  are  they  beginning'  to  sliake  off  their  inertia 
and  to  produce  some  novelties.  The  ojx^ra  set  the  example  with  Gonmwl's 
**  Foljeucte,"  promised  tind  IcKikeil  for  lon*j:  ag*o.  This  work,  to  which  the 
composer  attachetl  great  iinj)ortance,  haa  l)een  much  talked  of  for  Mome  time. 
Strange  stories  wereeurreTjt  oi  the  adventurers  t*f  the  score, — of  its  havinjy  beeu 
left  in  London  in  the  hand**  of  a  lady  of  some  notoriety,  who  would  not  return 
it,  and  of  M,  (lounod  having  in  con«<*<inw»ee  entirely  t  t  Rewrite  it.  After  X\\v 
8emi-lia.seo  of  ••*  Cini|  Mars '■  a  bi  illiant  revenge  was  looked  for;  Imt  in  vain.  Mile. 
Krauss  s  admirable  dramatic  talent,  Las^ille's  fine  voice,  the  wonderful  scenery, 
the  darkling  mise  en  jtcme  of  tbt*  frte  i>f  Jupiter,  and  some  pieces  of  a  h*fty  in- 
spiration make  ''  Pu!yeuete"a  sj>eetjicle  w«>rth  seeing j  but  for  one  who  bears 
the  name  of  Gomiod,  and  has  wntten  *' Faust," -"Romeo,"  ^"Mireille,"  "Sjipho,'^a 
mncvt.^  ff\jifrme  is  not  enough.  The  subject,  moreover,  was  not  suited  to  the 
musiciiufs  peL*uliar  genius.  He  faneie.s  that  because  he  lias  a  mystical  side 
to  bis  iiatnrt/  he  is  fitted  to  writL*  religious  music,  and  in  the  casL*  of  lyrical 
religious  mnsic.  if  he  ha<l  to  exfiress  personal  emotions,  he  would  [xThaj)^  be 
right,  lint  he  is  tnrapableof  tlie  great  dratnutic  objectivity  which  a  subject  at 
once  religious  and  antirpie  demands.  It  would  rtnpiire  the  genius  of  a  Gluck, 
and  no  one  is  less  like  (iluck  than  M.  Gomiod.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
some  of  the  mo^t  beautiful  lyrical  effuaioua,  the  most  delicious  eooings  and 
warblings  in  modern  music,  but  his  essentially  personal  and  subjective  style 
lacks  variety,  and  almost  everything  he  has  produced  since  he  wrote  ""Faust" 
recalls  without  equalling  it.  He  moreover  committed  the  mistake  of  treating 
as  an  opera,  and  ou2  suited  to  the  traditional  formulas  of  the  Grand  Opera 
of  Paris,  a  subject  better  fitted  for  a  kind  of  oratorio.  The  result  is  a  si)ecies 
of  contradiction  that  annoys  and  shocks  the  s[>ectator. 

Notwithstanding  the  senous  reserves  we  make  with  refemnce  to  Goimod*s 
latest  work,  we  cannot  follow  those  wdio,  at  his  exjieuse,  praised  the  i^Iaiqni?* 
d'lvry's  *' Amants  de  V«*rone/*  The  difference  between  the  inspiration  of  a 
Gounenl,  oiiginal  as  it  invanably  is,  and  t!ie  make-up  talent  of  a  skilful  and 
learned  amateitr,  is  all  in  all  The  success  of  the  **  Amants  de  Vt-rone"  at  the 
Salle  Ventadour,  proclaimed  by  the  singer  t'apouU  w!io  is  himself  thelesfiee,  was 
due,  in  great  measure,  to  CaiMiuFs  own  talent,  which  excites  veritable  enthu- 
siasm in  a  t>ortion  of  the  public,  more  especially  tin*  female  public,  and  to  the 
charms  of  .Mile,  Ileilbronn.  It  was  due  also  to  the  Manjuis  dlvry's  many 
personal  relations,  to  the  Salle  Ventadour  liaving  become  a  fashionable  rendez- 
vous, and  finally  to  the  attraction  exercisetl  by  tfie  divine  subject  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  itself,  so  often  experimented  upon  by  musicians  since  tUa  day  when 
Shakei^i^edre  made  it  the  giKSpel  of  young  and  passionate  love.  But  no  music 
\\i\]  ever  be  worthy  of  Shakespeare's  verses ;  them  and  them  only  w^ill  lovers 
read  and  refieat  again  and  again. 

-Vn  interesting  attempt  made  at  the  Odeou  by  M,  Vitu  to  adapt  an  Italian 
piece  of  M.  Giacometti's,  *'  La  Mort  Civile,"  to  the  French  stage,  is  deset*vitig 
of  notice.     Htitli  in  France  and  Italy  Salvini  owed  one  of  liis  great  succe^i^ij 
to  this  piece.     A  Sicilian  painter  has  carried  u(T  a  yowng  girl  and  married  her; 
m  a  fra}'  he  has  killed  his  wife's  brother,  who  wanted  to  take  her  back  In  her 
parents,  and  has  Ije^^n  condemned  to  the  galleys.     At  the  end  of  a  year  h©J 
escajies  and  fifids  his  wife  living  as  governess  in  the  house  of  a  charitabla] 
doctor,  who  has  adoj>ted  the  painter's  daughter  and  gives  her  imt  to  be  hlaj 
child.     The  girl   herself  believes  the  doctor  is  her  father.     The  (wiinter,  mad 
with  jealousy  and  love,  wants  at  first  to  take  back  lioth  wife  and  daughter^  i 
but  vanquishetl  by  the  greatness  of  soul  of  his  wife,  who  has  herself  renounced 
a  mothers  rights  fi^r  the  sake  of  her  daughter's  happiness,  he  ciindeums  and 
kills  himself.     The  piece  is  «#*'/  and  naively  treated.     Some  Parisian  critics 
were  astoniaht?*!  at  its  success,  and  recalled  the  failure  of  an  analogous  piece 
by  M.  Edmond,  *'  L'Africaiu."    But  that  piece  wanted  sincerity  and  conviction  j 
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you  were  conscious  of  a  substratum  of  l^arisian  bragging  in  it.  ''  La  Mort 
Civile/*  on  the  contrary,  is  unskilfully  constructed,  but  the  sentiments  are 
true  and  human.  The  scene  in  which  the  painter  makes  his  wife  confess  that 
she  loves  the  doctor,  though  she  has  never  let  him  see  it,  is  admirable  in  its 
pathos ;  and  when  she  bids  her  daughter  kneel  down  at  the  feet  of  her  dying 
father,  and  call  him  father  because  he  had  had  a  daughter  who  resembled  her 
and  wiiom  he  passionately  loved,  not  an  eye  remained  dry.  The  gTeat  success 
of  ''  La  Mort  Civile  "  proves  that  abihty  is  not  so  necessary'  on  tile  stage  as  is 
supposed;  that  the  essential  thing  is  to  be  human  and  true.  A  common 
coloured  engraving  that  is  ti*ue  in  sentiment  is  often  more  touching  than  the 
production  of  the  most  delicate  brush  if  it  be  affe<!ted  and  false. 

The  artistic  world  has  been  somewliat  excited  lately  by  M.  Massenet's  nomi- 
nation to  the  musical  section  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts.  M.  Massenet's 
competitor  was  M.  Saint-Saens,  and  in  the  eyes  of  musicians  the  latter  ought  to 
have  been  preferred.  lie  is  M.  Massenet's  superior  both  as  regards  the  number 
of  his  works,  and  the  power  and  loftiness  of  his  inspiration.  But  M.  Massenet  is 
more  popular;  his  "*  Boi  de  Lahore  '*  has  been  played  at  the  Opera ;  he  is  an 
amiable  man,  and  his  romances  have  had  the  run  of  all  the  mlotifi.  And  whilst 
M.  Saint-Saens  had  all  the  musicians  of  the  Academy  on  his  side,  ]\L  Massenet 
had  all  the  remainder,  the  painters,  sculptors,'  engravers,  and  architcx'ts.  No 
doubt  he  too  deser\'ed  admission  to  the  Institute,  but  the  author  of  •*  Samson 
and  Dalila/'  the  '•  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  *'  Phaeton,"  •'  La  Jeunesse  d'llercnle," 
"  La  Danso  Macabre,"  should  have  entered  before  him. 

G.  MoNoi). 
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IX  GERMANY. 

Si'MMARY.— Uho  AtiemptH  on  the  lifo  of  tho  Enii>cror — Ht»jecti(»n  of  Bill  ngain^t  Soi'mlism— The  (.'oiniiu'r<'inl 
Crisis! — Finance  and  Taxation- Protection  and  Free  Trn tie— Imperial  L<^Ki>l"'i"i>— 'Hh'  Sepnnite  Stnt*--- 
Eccle-inhtleal  Affaii-H— Religious  hiMtruction  in  Primary  Schoolh*.  Litenitun*:  History  and  Pioijraphy — 
Philosophy— C'ulture and  Social  L'f*— RcUcm  Leitres. 

Bonn,  hec^-mher  IHt/i,  1^7S. 

GERMANY  is  com])letinp;'  the  most  agitated  year  which  she  has  i)assed 
through  since  her  reconstruction  in  Ih(Uk  In  our  attempt  lo  give  u 
sketch  of  it.  we  shall  not  keep  to  the  chronological  order  of  events,  but 
group  them  so  that  the  reader  may  gain  a  better  impression  of  them  as  a  whole. 
Beginning  with  ]K)litics,  the  most  prominent  as  well  as  the  most  tragic 
events  are  the  execrable  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  Who  could 
h&ve  thought  it  ix)ssible  that  a  monarch  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  who  has 
endeared  himself  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him  by  his  affability  and 
genuim*  gocxhiess,  who.  in  sj)ite  of  his  advanced  age,  labours  day  after  day  for 
the  good  of  his  pev)ple,  who  has  given  (xermany  a  prestige  such  as  she  has  not 
enjoyed  since  the  days  of  the  Ilohenstaufens,  and  under  whom  she  has  be<'!i 
mad<»  a  united  empire,  secure  at  home  and  i)owerful  abroad — who,  1  say.  could 
havt*  believed  that  so  revered  a  personage  would  be  stmck  b}'  the  hand  (►f  an 
assassin  ?  C)n  loth  May,  Ibidel  lired  at  the  Emperor,  and  on  17th  August  he 
suffered  for  his  crime  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  Before  the  indignation 
had  subsided,  or  tlu*  i-ejoiciugs  at  the  soveivign's  escajH^  were  ov(m\  on  2n(l 
June,  a  second  shot  struck  him,  again  in  broad  dayhght,  and  in  the  busiest 
street  of  liis  capital.  1  dozens  of  wounds  unfortunately  bore  witness  to  its  suc- 
cess. On  loth  September  death  withdrew  the  assassin  fi'om  the  hands  of 
earthly  justice.     The  nation  has  but  one  consolation,  that  the  Almighty  has 
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pr^orved  tiie  Emperor,  and  in  .spite  of  bis  ailvaucetl  ajurt*.  hiw  permitted  him  to 
recover  Ids  streng'th.     Never  has  the  attacLmeut  of  tbe  in?nnan  rulers  and 

ije<.tple  been  mta-e  sigually  nliown.  But  oven  on  this  occasion  it  was  evident 
low  low  the  pi-es^j  of  those  partie.s  has  sunk  who  have  re!in([ui?^lved  their 
patriotism.  Tbe  Tl tramontane  ]«i|jers  were  very  cold^  and  B(»nie  of  them  re- 
ported tbe  loyal  ilemon^t  rat  ions  in  a  way  far  from  respectful.  The  *Soeiali8t 
presi^  had  not  a  wonl  >>f  al*horrence.  Antb  to  rom|»lete  thecnianiity,  hmidret.iB 
of  convict irms  for  bi^h  treason  took  place,  in  wiiicb»  nnhappily,  servility  and 
jexcnss  of  x.eal  played  too  nuKli  part. 

^  In  l^epteml>er  the  EmfMenJr  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  Im?  able  to  bt*  present 
at  a  revipw  at  Casscl.  ami  at  tbe  unveiling  of  the  J^tatuo  f  if  P'rederick  Williani  III. 
at  Cidog-ne,  erected  by  the  ivbiuelanderf>  in  memory  of  tiie  unlojiof  tbe  Ulienmh 
pi-ovinces  with  rrussia. 

The^e  'attem|jtjs  had  important  jKditical  conseqiiencea.  liuder^  opinions 
Uidm*eti  Bi.^'uiark  to  lay  a  Bill  before  tbe  Reich&tap:,  then  still  sitting-,  to  8up- 
preas  the  dangeron.s  designs  nf  the  Socialist.^.  It  was  rejected  by  all  parties^ 
except  the  two  (Vni^ervative  sections  and  a  few  of  the  National  UL^eral 
inend»ers-  .Inst  as  tbe  Reich.staj^  was  cli>sed,  the  second  attempt  occurretb 
(>n  4th  June,  the  Enijieror  empowered  the  C^o^vn  Prince  to  reprenent  him  in 
the  liovernment.  As  the  Reichstag  would  not  pass  the  exceptiojial  law 
deemed  tieeesHarv,  tbe  Crown  Prince  di^scjlved  it  by  tbe  decree  of  tbe  tV'^leral 
Conncil  of  llth  ♦Wne,  and  the  new  elections  were  ap|Mjinted  for  30tb  July. 
We  described  indetaiL  in  last  No.  of  tbe  Review,  tbe  pjisitionof  |>arties  resull- 
ing  from  tbe  new  elections*  as  well  as  tlie  events  of  the  beginning  of  tbe  year, 
and  will  contine  ourselves  to  describing  the  cjnnection  of  piditical  occurrences. 

It  was  a  p«»litical  misfoi'tmie  for  tbe  National  Liberal  |>arty  that  the  dissolu- 
tion  was  directly  caused  by  tbe  rejection  of  a  Bill  which  the  attempts  «*n  the 
life  of  tbe  EmiKM'or  bful  made  tbe  (lovernmenr  consider  necessary;  the  misfor- 
tune was  the  greater  because*  even  they  allowed  that  something  must  be  done 
to  check  the  «Sx'ialists,  and  because  tbe  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  imputed  to 
this  party  on  act^ount  of  its:  predoaiinani^e.  Thus  the  Government  wiis  enabled 
to  give  Vent  Uv  its  long-cherished  ill-will  against  it,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
[leople,  un  account  i>f  their  rejection  of  a  highly  patriotic  measure.  For 
Histttark  lisul  alivady  fallen  out  with  tho  Xati'^nil  Liberals  in  Fel»mary. 
When  tire  year  liegan  there  was  a  pros|H?ct  that  several  of  tbe  Liberal 
leaders  would  enter  the  Ministry  and  be  ap.punted  to  the  chief  othctvs  in  the 
^•mplre.  This  misf^arried,  as  we  have  befojie  seen,  through  the  rejection  of  the 
tinancial  measures  laid  befoit>  tbe  Reichstag.  This  leads  us  to  what  was  i  be  main 
featnre  of  parliamentary  Ufe  in  1878,  and  what  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  so 
during  the  coming  year, — namely,  tbe  <piestion  uf  national  econumy. 

Kver  since  1S74  tiermany  has  been  jmssing  through  a  commercial  crisis, 
which  in  severity,  extent*  and  duration  is  tlie  greatest  we  have  seen  in  this 
^  ficnturv,  and  it  is  all  the  more  disastrf>ns  be^-ause  from  1.H71  to  Ls74  there  was 
W  imprudent  extension  of  trade,  and  an  ajiparently  unfailing  aliundance  of 
money.  But  it  is  uot  this  alone  which  catises  depression :  tbe  demartds  on 
mdividnals,  as  well  as  on  comuinnities,  in  consequence  of  new  wants  and  an 
increa^**  of  luxury  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  justitied  by  any  solid  basis  of 
prosperity,  and  the  sudden  demands  for  school  expenditui'e  to  make  up  for  pre- 
vious negligence,  have  become  si»  grt*itt  that  they  can  scarcely  be  increaseJ. 
Tlie  expenditure  of  the  financial  year  ls7.s-*j  \^,  it  is  true,  less  than  that  of  1872 
by  aU*nt  seventy-seven  million  marks;  but  that  does  not  affe^'t  the  <piesti<>u, 
because  at  that  jjeriod  large  sunjs  were  required  for  the  re-estabHshment  of 
the  army  after  the  war  ;  since  then  the  tive  milUards  receive  J  from  France 
havf  be*Mj  distributed,  and  allotted  to  the  Invalid  fund,  the  War  Treasury,  and 
some  other  things,  but  the  receij^ts  do  not  m**et  the  expenditure.  Thus  it 
8eenied  probable  that  the  matricular  contributions  levied  on  the  separate  States 

pr<»|K»rtion  to  ix>pnlatif>n  would  Ix-  iticreased.     With  a  view  to  alxdish  them 
to  make  the   Empire  inde|)endent  of  the   Static  in  tinancial  matters,  to 
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relieve  the  States,  and  thereby  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  reform  tlieir  finan- 
cial laws,  and  particularly  to  assign  to  the  communes  some  taxes  hitherto- 
drawn  from  the  State,  Bismark  devised  a  plan  of  attainin<^  thes3  ends  by  in- 
direct taxation,  and  gained  over  the  Federal  Comicil  to  his  views.  It  was  at 
once  proix)8ed  to  increase  the  tobacco  duty  considerably,  to  make  the  stamp 
duty  on  playing-cards  an  Imperial  tax,  and  to  impose  a  tax  on  commercial 
transactions.  At  the  first  reading  in  February  it  was  evident  that  Bismark 
aimed  at  a  tobacco  monopoly,  and  that  Camphausen,  the  Finance  Minister,  was 
in  favour  of  it.  This  put  an  end  to  the  negotiations  with  the  National  Liberals, 
and  led  to  the  unedifying  S(.*ene8  in  the  Prussian  Chamber,  where  Bismark 
handled  the  Minister  of  Trade,  Achenbach,  in  a  way  which  did  not  show  his 
ministerial  quaHfications  in  a  very  advantageous  light.  It  led  to  the  dismissal 
of  Camphausen  and  Achenbach,  who  were  succeeded  by  llofrecht,  Mayor  of 
Berlin,  and  Maybach,  Under-Secretary  of  the  Prussian  Department '  of  Trade,, 
formerly  President  of  the  Imperial  Railway  Board.  Both  were  doubtless  gained 
over  for  Bismark's  financial  schemes.  The  Prussian  Minister  of  the*  Interior, 
Count  Eulenberg  (who  had  long  had  leave  of  absence),  was  also  dismissed,  and 
replaced  by  a  cousin.  Count  Eulenberg,  President  of  Hanover.  Prince  Bismark 
now  made  rapid  strides  towards  the  end  which  he  has  practically  attained 
for  years, — namely,  to  have  the  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  Prussia  and  the 
Empire  in  his  own  hands,  though  without  constantly  troubling  about  them 
personally,  or  bearing  all  the  responsibihty.  He  attained  his  purposes  all  the 
sooner  bectause  the  National  Liberals  could  not  opix)se  him  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  as  they  did  not  want  to  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  sulking  because  of 
the  pori folios  which  had  escaped  their  hands.  On  17th  March,  1878,  the 
Reichstag  sanctioned  the  Bill  respecting  the  Chancellor's  deputies.  It  provides 
that,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor,  a  deputy  may  be  nominated  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  entire  range  of  his  offices  and  duties ;  further,  the  chiefs  of  de- 
partments can  be  empowered  to  represent  him  for  particular  branches  or  the 
whole  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction,  but  the  (chancellor  can  at  any  time  resume 
his  official  functions.  It  appears  that  it  only  depends  on  Bismark \s  will  and 
pleasure  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  leisure  and  reiw)se  to  the  full,  while  at  th<- 
same  time  a  plenitude  of  |X)wer  is  accx)rded  to  him  in  the  administration  of 
affairs  which  could  not  be  surpassed,  for  he  has  the  means  in  his  han<ls  (►f 
guiding  them  as  he  will.  The  President  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  the  President  of  the  Imjjerial  Court  of  Judicature,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  fur  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  llnally. 
the  President  of  the  Imperial  Chancellorship  for  certain  affairs,  are  all  cntnisttHl 
with  the  deimtyship  in  their  several  departments.  It  was  proposed  to  the 
Prussian  Chamber  to  transfer  the  salary  which  Prince  Bismark  has  enjoyed  as 
Prussian  Ministerial  President  to  the  newly-created  oflicc  of  Vice-President  of 
the  Ministry  without  a  iK)rtfolio.  This  was  passed,  and  Count  Stolherg  Wer- 
nigerode,  formerly  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  was  appointed  President  and  (ieneral 
Deputy  of  the  Chancellor.  He  beUmgs  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
aristocratic  families  of  (iermany,  is  of  ecpial  birth  with  the  reigning  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  most  beloved  of  our  nobility. 
In  till?  linancial  department,  things  now  took  a  cinu'se  only  partly  in  arcord- 
anc^i  with  the  intentions  of  the  Government.  Having  found  it  im|M>ssible  tt> 
carry  the  Tobacco  Bill,  a  Bill  was  intnKluced  for  an  intjuiry  into  the  cultivation, 
maimfactnre.  and  trade  in  tobacco.  The  object  of  this  undoubtcMlly  was 
eventually  to  introduce  a  monoi)oly.  Havhig  been  so  amended  as  to  make  it 
seem  harndess  to  the  Liberals,  it  was  piissed.  The  inquiry  is  now  going  on. 
and  the  results  will  be  laid  before  the  next  Reichstag.  Besides  this  the  Federal 
Council  has  instituted  other  incjuiries  about  the  state  of  the  iron,  steel,  and 
textile  manufactures.  It  may  certainly  be  inferred  from  this  that  economicjd 
<juesti(»is  will  be  ui)j:)ermost  in  the  next  session  of  the  Reichstag.  An  opinion 
widely  i)revails  that  the  ccmimercial  policy  entered  upon  by  the  Empire  and 
Piiissia  is  injurious  to  the  country,  that  in  many  branches  German  manufac- 
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t^ires  arc  not  sufficiently  advanccMl  to  dispense  v,nth  protection  to  sftich  an 
extent  a.-^  to  allnw  time  for  liraiie  priMlucta  to  become  capable  of  completing' 
with  foreign.  It  \^  asserted  tfiat  while  our  ueiglit^onra,  Russia,  Austria,  nnd 
France,  protect  tlieir  nianufartnre.^  by  big-li  import  duties,  whic!»  are  sfill  in- 
^^reasing",  and  France  also  by  pitrtiid  remission  of  the  duty  on  pig"-iron  (the 
''XC4fmts  it  aiftiionX  Gennany,  by  tlie  abolition  uf  duties,  |)artjciilar]y  on  pig'-iron, 
aiid  since  1st  January,  1H77,  on  iron  and  8teel  o-oods  (with  the  excf|>tion  of 
<»rtaiii  line  sorts),  is  liable  to  be  OorKied  from  abroad.  The  commeiTial  treaty 
with  Austria  is  now  at  an  end ;  the  attempt  to  renew  it  last  year  having- 
faile^h  I  he  foniier  one  was  temporarily  renewed  till  31st  December,  1878.  If 
DO  new  treaty  is  concluded  with  Austria,  ur  if  in  a  new  treaty  no  tixi^l  duty  ir 
imposed  on  iine  kind  «>f  article  or  another,  it  will  be  of  great  impirtance  as  iv- 
g-ards  Francr.  Hy  Article  IL  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  10th  May,  1871,  Ger- 
many and  France  "  prendront  pour  base  de  leurs  relations  commerciales  le 
regime  du  tniitement  re^ciproqtie  sur  le  pied  de  la  nation  la  plus  favorisee,"  It 
is  also  de<'laied  that  neither  party  is  to  g-rant  "faveurs"  by  commercial 
treaties  with  England,  Bel^itim^  the  Netht-rlaruls,  Switzerland.  Austria,  or 
Russia.  Under  theses  circuiiistances,  the  prt>tectionist  manufacturers  are 
tJiking^  ^eat  |>ains  to  prevent  a  commercial  frenty  from  Vieing-  entered  into 
Ijefnre  a  revision  of  the  customs  tnrifJ  has  taken  plat*e.  Two  great  parties 
have  been  formed.  The  one  adheres  strictly  to  the  previous  policy,  is  tm 
|)riiici|>!e  for  absolute*  free  trade,  and,  when  possible,  against  all  (lovcrnment 
i^atrictions  on  individual  liberty  in  tlie  mallei"  *»f  trade  and  commerce.  The 
chief  representatives  of  this  jtarty  in  the  Ueichsta^wC  are  Ih^s,  HamL>erger  and 
Braum  The  National  Liberal  i«arty  as  such  has  no  coniioercial  iirog^ranjme;  at 
least,  it  was  distinctly  stated  so  in  their  last  election  manifesto.  But  in  reality  it 
is  not  so,  Tlie  Xtitiotial-Ltltefaf-Corrff^pontfcv:,  a  p a jjer  sustained  by  the  [>arty^ 
advocates  fre»e  trade;  so  does  the  Xdiional  ZtitifUf^y  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  orirans  of  the  [>arty;  and  the  greatest  German,  and  at  the  same  time 
National  Lil^ieral  paf»er,  the  Ktdnischc  Zcitung^  is  for  free  trade,  though  it 
vould  fiermit  of  excei>ti*)ns  to  a  mtKlerate  extent.  lUtlierto  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  tht*  Ueichstajjf  have  been  decidedly  for  free  trade,  but  a  great 
•change  has  taken  |>lace.  Of  coiyse  tlie  seaport  towns  which  dejicnd  upon 
«hipj>it»g  interests  are  against  all  protective  duties,  and  so  are,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  agricultural  districts.  The  greater  ymt  of  the  ni  ami  fact  u  ring  dis- 
tricts, and  the  agricnltural  neighbourhoods  %vliich  have  suffere<l  from  the 
depression  of  trade,  desire  protection,  particularly  the  Khenish  provinces, 
VVeslphalia,  Silesia,  Nassau,  and  Hanover  (in  part),  Prussia,  Crown  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  \ViirtemlK?Tg,  an<l  the  greater  part  of  Baden  and  Hesse»  For 
^iteveral  years  there  has  l>cen  among  the  niemlers  of  the  IJeichstag  a  **  Free 
Economical  I'nton,**  which  labo*irs  to  effect  a  charjge  in  the  present  commercial 
lK>lic3\  At  the  last  €*lecti<»n,  material  interests  had  great  weight.  In  man/^ 
electoral  districts  promises  were  demanded  of  the  candidate,  or,  knowing  the 
prevairmg  feeling,  he  gave  them  unaskixl.  At  the  close  of  the  Si?ssi<  n  itn  19th 
Uctol>er^this  Fnion  put  forth  a  ^*  declaration"  that  the  shortness  of  the  session, 
and  its  c<>nv«x^ati<m  for  a  special  pur[>ose,  had  not  permittt:d  tlie  discussion 
•of  the  e<v»nomi*'al  quest i<jn,  l*ut  that  it  felt  bound  to  ^tsite  that  it  loctked 
for  changes,  and  would  demand  them  next  session.  This  was  signeil  by  2<»4 
members;  some  did  not  sign  li^cause  they  thought  the  t'.'rms  too  gmeral,  and 
because  from  the  mention  of  agriculture  it  might  Ik;  feared  that  even  the 
taxes  on  corn  and  cattle  would  l>e  renewed.  Une  tLing  is  certain,  that  tho 
nnmlier  of  members  who  ilesire  a  change  in  the  customs  policy  is  very  large ; 
tliere  are  only  1397  members,  and  only  on  one  occasion,  the  juissing*  of  the 
:^ocialisr  Bill  on  llith  Uctolier,  have  as  matiy  us  ;i70  been  inesent.  so  that  it 
iiiay  be  fairly  concluded  that  l^»i)  would  form  a  majority.  The  weight  which 
tkis  force  gives  to  the  l'nioi»  is  materially  increased  by  another  circumstance. 
i)aron  Varnbhler,  who,  with  Dr.  Lowejias  for  years  taken  the  most  active  interest 
in  this  (jtuestion,  and  adv<xrates  a  return  to  protection  and  autonomy,  lliat  is^ 
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for  tariffs  sanctioned  by  law.  instead  of  conventions,  addiesseil  a  lottcr  to 
Prince  Hismark  on  li)tli  October,  in  which  he  asks  "whether  it  is  intended 
to  lay  before  the  Reichstag  next  session  a  project  for  a  revised  cnst«.)nis 
tariff,  and  whether  the  Government  will,  before  that  is  done,  enter  into  any 
new  commercial  treaty  with  a  convention  tariff  i ''  Bismark  replied  on  ^oth 
October,  that  as  the  Government  had  not  come  to  any  decision,  he  c<.)uld  of 
course  only  give  his  personal  o]»inion,  and  continued: — "So  far  as  1  am  al^le. 
it  is  certainly  my  intention  to  bring  about  a  comprehensive  n?vision  of  our 
customs  tariff,  and  to  submit  the  necessary  proposals  at  once  to  lie  examined 
by  the  allied  (Governments.  The  preliminaries  are  already  in  progress.  1  can- 
not reconnnend  the  conclusion  of  new  treaties  with  convention  tariffs,  until 
the  question  of  the  revision  of  our  tariff  has  been  solved."  Uerr  von  Varn- 
blller  immediately  published  both  letters  in  the  Pout,  the  organ  of  the  (ierman 
Imperial  party,  with  which  Bismark  is  most  closely  allied.  This  publication. 
the  fact  that  Jlerr  von  Varnbider  (who  was  formerly  Foreign  .Minister  in 
WUi-temberg,  and  his  son  now  ambassador  from  WiiitendxMg  at  Berhn)  is 
intimate  with  Bismark,  the  well-kuoA\Ti  attitude  of  Varnbliler  to  this  ipies- 
tion,  and  his  position  in  the  "  Free  Economical  Union  " — all  this  makes  it 
obvious  that  Bismark  had  i^ei^n  his  letter,  and  communictited  his  reply  ;  hi 
other  words,  that  question  and  answer  are  one,  ami  that  their  object  m  tn  iii/omt 
the  public  of  the  rietcs  of  the  Gnreniment,  Bismark's  position  in  Prussia  ami  in 
the  Empire  is  a  guarantee  that  a  new  path  of  protective  policy  will  be  enticed 
upon.  The  danger  to. free  trade  was  at  once  i)erceived.  Baml)erger  and 
Braun  immediately  founded  a  league,  intended  to  spread  throughout  (xermany, 
and  to  uphold  free  trade.  There  is  no  question  that  the  debate  on  the  subject 
will  be  a  very  animated  one;  indeed,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  interested 
considerations  may  even  lead  to  modificatiims  of  political  parties.  Another 
sign  of  the  ferment  caused  by  this  economical  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
two  meetings  which  have  taken  place,  and  which  were  occu|»itHl  mainly  with 
economical  questions.  One  was  the  Congress  of  Economists  at  i\)sen.  which 
embraced  all  who  were  inclined  to  attend  either  as  specialists  or  dilettanti, 
and  who  could  procure  tickets.  Dr.  Braun  was  president,  and  trenchant  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  against  mono|X)lies.  The  other  was  the  German  Com- 
mercial Association  (Deutavhe  nanikhtaii\  which  met  at  Berlin  in  (Ktober, 
and  consisted  exchisively  of  people  practically  intt»rested  in  erunomical 
questions.  It  ])assed  a  resolution  to  advise  the  (lovernmeut  to  eslablish  a 
commercial  ami  industrial  association,  after  the  fashion  (»f  the  French  "Uonseil 
ludustriel  SuiKM-icur  ;"  but  the  leanuig  towards  change  of  the  previous  system 
manifested  itself  so  strongly,  that  a  breach  was  threatened,  and  was  only  with 
difficulty  averted.  In  order  to  explain  the  subject  further,  it  must  also  l>e 
mentioned  that  in  August  a  conference  of  (lennan  Finance  Ministers  was  held 
t(v discuss  the  subject  of  the  reform  of  taxation.  The  results  have  not  trans- 
pired. The  Etnpire  has  ha<l  to  content  it^self  with  the  stamp  <luty  on  ])laying- 
cards,  which  by  the  Bill  of  Hrd  July  ai)plies  to  all  Germany,  and  which  amount.** 
to  80  pfennigs  for  games  of  thirty  cards,  and  50  for  a  larger  number. 

During  the  y(iar  1H7H  there  have  been  altogether  loans  to  the  amount  of 
76,<>0r),2(>r)  marks,  by  the  issue  of  Ti-easury  bonds,  to  cover  (extraordinary  exj)«*nses 
for  the  post  and  telegrai)h  service,  the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  reform  of  the 
coinage.  For  the  construction  of  railways  in  LoiTaine,  whi<h,  as  well  as  those 
in  Alsace  and  Luxemlmrg,  belong  to  the  Empiiv,  a  similar  loan  of  ir),12('.0(M) 
marks  has  be(Mi  issued. 

The  Imperial  legislature  has,  during  the  year  1H7^<.  enacted  several  Iuwh 
in  connection  with  the  laws  applying  to  all  Ciermany,  relating  to  jurispm- 
dence  and  civil  and  criminal  law,  which  come  into  forct^  on  1st  October,  IST'J. 
Among  these  are  the  regulations  relating  to  attorneys,  an<i  a  law  which 
modifies  the  statut(»ry  law  for  trades,  l)y  conferring  the  right  of  making  more 
fixed  rules  relating  to  artisjins,  joun^eymen,  and  assistants.  But  the  most 
important  is  the  vS<x;ialist  Bill,  published  on  21st  October.     It  empowers  the 
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(Toverainent,   up  to  31st  Marcb,  1881,  U>  suppress  and   abolish  all   works, 

j»eriodical  or  otherwjRe.  all  societies,  uieeiing^^,  i>r  institiitlfm.s  wliicli  prurimtt' 
the  effi>rts  of  the  Socialist.*?  to  overthrow  sc^^if'ty ;  in  certain  ca-^t^s  to  l>ani!^]i 
the  agitator>«,  to  omtine  them  to  rcsidenct'  within  rt  rtain  limits,  and  to  restrain 
the  exercii^e  of  tnnle^  which  serve  their  j mrprisses.  Within  a  few  weeks  nearly 
all  the  S*x^ialij<t  priut^a,  societies,  «Scc.,  have  (h^aj)peare<h  and  a  peace  hwfl  been 
restxiretl  snch  a,s  has  nut  L>ecn  enjoye<i  in  ( Germany  for  ycarst. 

By  the  luipenal  Act  of  t'!emenq>'^  of  *.)rh  Fehrnary,  a  new  8t^p  was  taken 
towards  recondliation  with  Alsace- Lor niine.  An  amnesty  was  pr<x;hiimeJ  for 
all  who  had  withdrawn  by  lli^ht  from  military  Herviee,  In  order  further  to 
consolidate  the  position  of  these  territories,  it  was  propo8e*l  tri  make  tlie 
Imperiiil  Crown  Prince*  for  the  time  beinis:,  their  sovereign.  The  jdan  was 
joyfully  aict'ptt^d  hy  the  Autonomists,  w)io  wish  tn  make  the  best  of  existing 
circumstances,  Imt  for  the  present  various  obstacles  neem  to  have  arisen. 

The  relations  of  the  Enjpire  witli  foreigri  Uovernmonts  are  friendly.  The 
differcnux^  with  Xicarag'ua  In  con.sejpiotice  of  the  ilUtreatnient  of  tlie  German 
Consul  \uu^  lieen  settled,  as  the  liepublic  nt  the  end  of  May  comfilied  with  the 
Uennan  rlemands,  Genunny  rlid  not  contribute  to  tlie  French  Exhihitkm 
because  the  state  i>f  home  mauufuctures  did  not  make  it  advisable,  but  the 
subserjuent  representation  of  (Germany  hi  the  Art  <lei»artment  has  effaced  the 
nufavuurable  impression  which  the  refusal  to  exhibit  had  fuade  in  France. 

In  tile  Eastern  Quest iou.  Uermany  has  fmm  first  to  hist  maiutained  the  ptisi- 
tionof  a  neutral  State.  At  the  f'ong'ress  at  Berlin,  IViiu-e  Bismark  had  ikci^sion 
to  play  the  j»art  of  an  impartial  mediator  in  a  wide  sense  of  the  term.  The 
Congress  iti^elf  %vas,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  an  act  of  homage  jmid  by  the 
nations  to  the  new  Empire  and  its  gre^t  Chancellor. 

We  now  glance  at  the  separate  German  Stiites,  so  far  as  their  history*  is  not 
included  in  our  previous  description.  The  year  1H78,  however,  offers  hi  lie  to 
interest  foreignei-s,  with  the  exception  of  the  subject  now  to  be  alluded  to. 
The  legislatif>n  nf  all  the  Genuan  States  has  been  directed  to  civrrying  «»ut  the 
new  German  judicature  laws.  In  most  of  the  States,  ej^pecially  in  Prussia,  on 
1st  October,  IH?!*,  an  entirely  new  system  of  jurisprudence  comes  uito  force. 
This  involves  many  changes  in  the  seuts  of  justice,  the  appointment  of  judges, 
the  expeiises,  &c.  In  Bavaria  an  inifH»rtaut  stej*  towanls  consritutional 
progress  has  beoji  made,  by  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  adurtnisirutive 
justice,  which  hears  ap[>eal$  against  the  executive.  In  Ilesse  an  arrang«'ment 
has  been  made  whereby  the  disorganized  civil  list  has  heen  put  ujxui  a  better 
footing,  and  the  amount  of  it  increased. 

Ecclesiastical  affairs  occupie*!  in  1878,  as  for  3^ears  past,  a  prominent  place, 
lu  Prussia  the  constitution  of  the  Protestant  Church  has  bt»en  further  organized. 
During  previous  years,  in  the  nhie  older  provinces  «.»f  Ejvst  ntid  West  Prussia, 
Pomerania,  BrHndenburg,  Saxv»uy,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  the  Khinelarid,  imd 
Poseu,  its  c«:njstituti^>n  has  been  settled  by  laws  issued  liy  the  King,  as  head  of 
the  <'hui*ch,  by  tlu^  General  .SyniKl,  and  by  the  Government,  so  far  as  its  co- 
oj-iejation  was  required.  These  laws,  in  their  main  featui*es,  are  those  which 
have  prevailed  in  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  since  1H35,  and  are  of 
a  presbyterian  aud  sjTiothd  character.  The  parishi^s  have  churchwai^leiis  and 
representatives;  over  these  are  the  district  synods,  the  provincial  synods,  and 
over  all  the  General  Synrxl.  The  sujireme  authority  is  the  High  Consistory 
directly  under  the  King;  the  executive  power  lies  with  the  Miuister  of  Ectl*'- 
srastical  Affairs.  In  Hanover  the  Prote^stant  Church  has  its  own  constitution; 
the  control  lies  with  the  Consistory  and  the  above-mentioned  minister.  In 
1K78,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  for  Schles wig- Hoist ein  was  set tieth  as 
well  as  for  the  district  included  iu  tlie  C<»nsistory  of- Wiesbaden.  The 
ec<  '  i\  ordinances  i>f  4th  November.  lHli\.  for  Schles  wig-Hoist  ein,  of  7th 

N^  1.S77.  fi>r  Laueniiurg,  and  of  4th  duly,  1877,  for  Nassau,  came  into 

forctj  by  tile  Bill  of  tltli  April,  b'<78,  and  the  State  rights  were  more  closely  de- 
finad.    The  constitution  of  Schles wig-Holstein-Laueubnrg  is  as  hdlows.    Every 
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parish  has  a  vestry,  consist iug-  of  the  minister  and  from  four  to  ten  i)resbytcTS, 
which  administers  its  affairs;  then  there  is  a  church  college,  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  vestry  and  from  twelve  to  thirty  churchwardens,  always  three 
times  as  many  as  theie  are  presbyters.  Presbyters  and  churchwardens  are 
elected  for  six  years,  and  evei-y  second  year  one  third  goes  out.  The  consent 
of  this  college  is  required  for  a  nmnber  of  matters.  The  parisiies  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  legally-defiued  voice  in  the  election  of  ministers.  All  membc-rs 
above  twenty-four  years  of  age  are  actively,  and  all  above  thirty  passively, 
eligible  if  they  stand  by  the  Clmrch,  and  are  of  good  repute.  Over  the  parishes 
are  the  Provostal  Synods,  consisting  of  the  provosts,  the  clerg^',  andd()ul)lethe 
number  of  laymen,  elected  for  throe  years ;  they  exercise  oversight  and  certain 
other  rights,  and  meet  once  a  year.  Over  this  is  the  (ieneral  Synod,  consisting 
of  the  sui>enn  ten  dent-general,  eight  members  nominated  by  the  King,  one 
member  of  the  tlieolog"ical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  twenty-six  electoral  districts.  Of  these,  the  districts  having  a 
population  under  30,000  send  two,  under  50,000  three,  and  tlie  rest  four, 
fjegislation,  taxation,  and  other  matters  rest  with  the  General  Synod.  It  meets 
every  six  years. 

In  the  Consistory  of  Wiesbaden  (Nassau  and  the  Duchy  of  Ilomburg)  tiie 
parish  has  a  vestry  consisting  of  the  minister  and  from  four  to  sixteen  church- 
wardens, and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  representatives  of  the  parish,  elected  for 
six  years,  half  going  out  every  two  or  three  years ;  the  conditions  of  active 
and  passive  eligibility  are  much  the  same  as  before ;  the  circuit  {kreii*)  synod 
consists  of  all  the  clergy,  and  doublo  the  number  of  laymen  elected  for  three 
years;  it  meets  once  a  year;  the  district  (hezirk)  synod  is  comjx)sed  of  the 
superintendent-general,  four  members,  nominated  by  the  King,  and  the  rei)re- 
sentatives  of  the  thirteen  electoral  districts  (those  having  a  population  under 
20,000  send  two,  under  30,000  three,  al)ove  that  four).  It  meets  every  three 
years.     The  minister  is  elected  by  the  parishes  and  the  synods  hi  turn. 

The  relations  of  the  State  with  the  Romish  Church  have  not  essentially 
changed,  but  there  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  a  lull  in  the  Culturkitmpff^o  called. 
In  Prussia,  however,  on  13th  Fel>ruary,  a  decree  was  issued  by  which  the  com- 
missaries, nominated  by  the  Government  for  the  ccmtrol  of  the  episcoi)al 
revenues  in  the  sees  where  bishops  have  been  deposed,  or  where,  after  the 
death  of  a  bishoj),  no  capitular-vicar  has  been  appointed,  were  empowered  to 
enforce  obedience  to  their  ordinances  by  means  of  penalties.  Singularly  enough 
this  was  overlooked  before.  Now  and  then  also  a  clergyman  has  been  con- 
demned for  disol)edience  to  the  laws.  On  the  whole,  however,  piH)ple  seem  to 
be  tireil  of  the  contest,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Government  looks  at  the 
matter  calmly;  but  the  Romish  clergy  nmst  quickly  make  peace,  if  they  do 
not  wish  to  see  all  discipline  at  an  end,  and  the  bishops  no  longer  able  to 
restrain  the  degenerate  press,  and  to  keep  the  cures  who  have  be(M)nie  their 
own  masters  in  check.  No  sooner  had  Pius  IX.  been  succeeded  by  Leo  XIII., 
who  seeme<l  t<j  entertain  more  moderate  views,  than  all  sorts  of  i*e])orts  were 
rife  about  iinding  a  yuofhis  riveiuh',  (Jount  Eulenberg,  tlien  President-designate 
of  Hanover,  gave  expressiim  to  the  hope  and  fervent  desire  for  it  in  the  toast 
to  the  Emi)eror  at  the  official  ban((uet  on  22nd  March.  Tlie  press  found  it  a 
fertile  theme,  tiiough  neither  the  Pof)(»\s  letter  to  the  Em|)eror  on  iiis  accession 
nor  the  reply  of  tiie  latter  had  been  made  known.  Then  in  tiie  beginning  of 
July,  l)efore  the  elections,  tluj  Kniperor's  letter  to  the  Pope  of  21th  Marcii, 
and  that  of  the  CVown  Prince  of  loth  June,  were  published.  The  latter  says  : — 
*'  No  Prussian  monarch  am  comply  with  the  desire  ex|)ressed  in  your  letter  of 
17th  A|)ril,  to  alter  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Prussia  in  acconlance  wltli  tiie 
<logmas  of  tiie  Roman  Catholic  (■hurch,  because  the  inde})endence  of  the 
monarchy,  now  intrusted  to  me  as  heir  of  my  father,  and  as  a  duty  to  my 
country,  would  suffer  damage  if  its  frei»  legislation  were  under  the*  control  of 
any  external  power.''  After  this  declaration  every  one  thought  a  imuhm  n'n  wli 
was  }K)ssible,  and  even  that  it  had  been  discovered,  but  only  p(>ssible  if  the 
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Rcimish  bishops  WfUild  siiupl y  unilertake  to  notify  to  the  Government  the 
names  of  the  oiergy  about  to  U' iiistitnlL'*!.  as  |jrescril»ed  !»y  the  Bill  uf  11th 
^h\y,  1H73,  l>e<'aiise  m  that  case  the  wfjnle  CulturkumpjwinM  lose  its  praetictil 
importance.  This  cnuld  he  sjieethly  effecteil  l>y  iii.stnietion8  from  the  Pope. 
Fur  wiH'ks  pa.st  the  <»ffictal  press  lia8  Iveeii  dibw'U^shig  in  what  way  the  Pope 
uDil  the  Governmerit  will  come  to  tenns.  We  must  uwait  the  result  of  the 
ne«T-otiaiiuns,  hut  in  view  uf  the  ptmt  we  caiiuot  I'ut  fear  that  any  ajipreement 
I  if  the  yatme  ui  a  Coticordat  will  Ije  to  the<Jisadvaiita;L:r<^  of  the  State,  Any- 
how it  is  evident  t-hat  the  transactions  nf  I'rince  l^ismark  with  the  Paj^»al 
Nuiicio  Masella  at  Munich,  in  Aug-ust,  ami  which,  according  to  ati  on  dit^  the 
Chancellor  could  nut  dechiie.  werenn»re  than  mere  conventional  civilities. 

Besides  this  general  state  of  the  Vtthtn'kiinjpf\io  g^o  into  particulars,  its  effect 
must  he  noted  on  the  reli^^ious  instniction  in  frrimary  schools.  The  Govern- 
ment declares  that  the  teachers  it  nojiiiiiates,  t>r  whose  nonjination  it  confirms, 
d(i  111  it  require  any  special  episc(»(Mil  aotlii»ri/uilion  (the  minsio  caimmca)^  which 
was  rerpiired  before  the  Bid  of  lllh  Maicb»  lH7i\  on  aixiount  of  ag-reements 
with  the  bishops.  It  considers  its  inspectui*s  competent  to  examine  and  sti]>er- 
vise  without  such  authorization  ;  it  denies  the  clerg}*  the  right  of  imparting 
religious  instruction  ag-ain St  the- laws,  or  of  sujjeriutending,  and  has  refused 
it  to  many  of  the  cler^^y.  The  Komish  hierarchy  is  (»f  a  differt'iit  opinion. 
Hen<:*e  conflicts  Inive  arisen,  ami  nnmeruusly-sigiied  |>etitions  have  lieen  sent 
t<>  the  Chandler  demanding'  the  recognition  nf  ecclesiastical  Hj^dits,  but  they 
have  not  been  granted.  In  connectioo  with  this,  two  other  ]iriiuts  have  madt»  1 
a  great  commirti<»n,  particuhu ly  in  the  Klienish  provinces.  The  Prussiaa ' 
Constitution  of  ;31st  Jarmary,  LhoO,  art,  24,  says,  "In  the  regulation  of  the 
public  pri[uary  schools,  differences  of  creed  will,  if  possible,  In}  i"especttxl,''  Up 
to  iHlll  the  schools  were  absolutely  either  IVotestant  or  Catholic;  since  then, 
in  many  place*,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  parishes,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
children  are  educated  together.  This  is  ojijxised  on  differetit  grounds  ;  on  the 
fine  hand  l*y  the  ritranrontanes,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Protestants,  where 
they  are  in  the  minuriry,— the  ruie  party  l>ecause  it  fears  that  rigid  adlierence 
to  the  Catholic  faith  will  be  relaxeth  the  other  bec^ause  it  says  that  it  makes 
the  schikols  practically  Catholic,  and  the  I'rntesiant  faith  is  kept  in  subjection. 
Anotlier  jMurit  relates  tu  the  school  reading-b<joks.  The  Government  has  for- 
bidden most  of  those  formerly  used  in  tlie  Catholic  schools,  L>ecause  they 
flustered  s€*ctarian  hatr^'d,  and  patriotism  was  entirely  suppresst*d  in  them, 
:5everal  new  ones  have  been  prepared,  and  in  some  districrs  they  have  been 
introduce*!  into  all  the  primary  s<;hools.  But  the  ritramontanes  do  not  like 
them,  l»ecause  the\  do  not  contain  what  serves  their  special  aims  ;  neither  do 
they  please  the  I*rotestants,  because,  in  order  not  to  offend  the  Catholic:^,  there 
is  scarcely  anything  about  Luther  or  other  eminent  Protestants.  It  is  impis- 
sibie  yet  to  say  how  these  things  will  be  adjusted. 

In  other  German  countries  the  conflict  is  less  vehement.  In  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  llesse,  the  Sendmiry  at  Mainz  established  by  the  late  Bishop  von  Kctteler  in 
<uder  to  despoil  the  Catholic  theologiral  faculty  at  Giesseu,  and  which  lie  in- 
tended to  njake  the  hea*;! quarters  of  ritraniontanism,  is  without  pupils,  and 
therefore  j>ractically  closed,  because  it  ^Muild  not  submit  to  the  law.  In  Baden 
the  ritramontanes  aj'e  jxiwerless,  Ijecause  the  Gtivernment  enforces  the  laws.  In 
liavaria  tilings  seem  tn  be  taking  a  better  turn.  The  Minister  of  \Vorshii\  Lutz, 
who,  in  spite  of  ritramontane  attacks,  always  continues  to  remain  in  oftice, 
enjoys  the  King's  favour  to  such  an  extent  that  nu  New  Year's  Day  he  it'Ceived 
the  Grand  Vntss  uf  the  Bavarian  Order,  ir'tnce  1871  the  bishops  Imve  all  died 
but  one,  the  well-known  most  devoted  adherent  of  the  Jesuits,  I^nestrey,  at 
Ratislwjn;  and  they  have  c<*ntrived  in  l^TH  tn  appoint  men  to  the  vacant  iiosts 
who,  although  not  genuine  Cltramontanes,  are  Komish  enough  to  be  coiilirmed 
by  the  Pope,  Everything  in  Havana  is  characteriited  by  lukewarmness.  This 
has  led  to  the  beginnuig  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Cltraniontane  party;  it  has 
hitherto  bt^^n  utkler  the  guidance  of  the  Prussian  Ultramontanes,  particularly 
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of  Herr  Windhorst.  For  some  this  is  not  enough ;  others,  especially  the  clergy, 
fear  lest  they  should  be  seized  by  the  neck.  The  Simultaneous  Schools  are  also 
a  Btandiug"  grievance.  It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  the  pensioning-  of  Dr. 
Herrmann,  President  of  the  Prussian  High  Consistory,  who  represented  the 
Liberal  Government,  and  went  hand  in  hand  with  Dr.  Falk,  appears  like  a 
triumph  of  the  inHucnce  of  the  orthodox  Court  clergy.  Although  his  succcss(>r. 
Dr.  Hermes,  does  not  l)elong  to  this  party,  still  the  rumours  that  it  is  intended 
to  strengthen  the  orthodox  element  in  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdicti(^n  by  means 
of  Court  preachers,  and  the  i^ending  neg-otiations  with  Home,  offer  no  security 
itbat  Dr.  Falk  will  continue  to  be  Minister  of  Worship.  It  is  scarcely  c^njceiv- 
able,  unless  Rome  practically  submits  to  the  laws ;  and  even  in  that  case,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  said  in  many  quarters,  You  (!annot  set  a  fox  to 
keep  the  geese. 

The  Old  Catholics,  at  their  fifth  sjTiod,  held  from  12th  to  14th  June,  took 
the  important  step  of  deciding  that  the  clergy  are  no  longer  debarred  fjom 
marrying,  or  from  officiating  as  priests  when  married.  This  abolition  of 
celibacy  has  induced  three  priests,  Professors  Friedrichof  Munich,  and  Langen 
and  Menzel  of  Bonn,- not  to  go  over  to  the  Ul tramontanes,  l)ut  no  longer  to 
take  part  as  leatlers,  and  to  give  up  the  cure  of  -souls.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
former  this  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  the  latter  did  not  officiate,  with  the 
exception  of  reading  Mass.  Professor  Reusch,  also,  has  given  up  the  cure  (►f 
souls.  Besides  these,  only  a  few  i)er8ons  have  receded,  and  the  fears  that  the 
Governments  would  draw  other  cords  all  the  tighter  have  been  dissipated. 
Two  married  priests  have  since  been  newlj'  instituted  in  Prussia. 

Having  now  passed  ix)liticaL  economical,  and  ecclesiastical  aft'airs  in  review, 
we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  intellectual  world,  to  science  and  literature, 
excluding  technical  science  as  more  suited  to  technical  papers.  We  shall  refer 
only  to  such  works  as  are  of  permanent  interest,  and  which  ought  to  l)e  knc>\vii 
abroad,  as  they  form  a  |>art  of  our  national  life.  We  shall  also  pass  over  all 
those  works  which  relate  to  the  ecclesiastical  aftairs  of  the  present  day,  reserving 
them  for  separate  treatment. 

In  history,  besides  a  large  number  of  works  on  special  questions  and  local 
history,  the  year  1878  has  product  sundry  works  of  great  ir>terest.  Biogra- 
phies of  eminent  contemporaries  shall  be  first  mentioned.  '•  Kaiser  Wilhelni,"  by 
Ferd.  Schmidt  (Leipzig),  has  appeared  in  a  peojjle's  editicm,  and  also  in  an  elegant 
edition  with  two  hundred  illustrations,  and  is  hkely  to  extend  his  popularity 
in  all  circles.  In  '^  Fiirst  Bismark,"  by  Ludwig  Ilahn  (2  vols.,  Berlin),  Bismark's 
life  is  so  minutely  described,  from  authentic  and  documentary  materials,  that 
posterity  will  find  little  to  desire.  F.  von  nopj)en\s  ** Fiirst  Bismark  "  (Leipzig) 
is  illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  woodcuts,  which  adai)ts  it  for 
the  peoi>le.  W.  Biichner's ''  Fiirst  Bismark  "  goes  still  further  in  this  direction. 
A  most  indiscreet  book,  but  eagerly  devoured  by  the  ])ress.  is  ^loritz  Busch's 
*'  Graf  Bismark  und  seine  Leute  wiihrend  des  Krieges  mit  Frankreich,  nach 
Tagebliittern  "(2  vols.,  Leipzig).  The  author,  who  was  constantly  with  Bismark 
during  the  French  war,  noted  down  every  conversation  and  everything  he  said, 
and  has  recklessly  published  it.  Piijuant  as  it  is,  it  is  not  altogether  to  be 
trusted,  as  it  is  scarcely'  Hkely  that  the  author  could  accurat(4y  reproduce  sucii 
a  mass  of  talk.  Bismark  dismissed  him  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  h(»  was 
taking  notes:  he  is  not  im])licated  in  the  publication.  In  the  two  works, 
**Graf  Moltke,'*  by  W.  Biichner,  and  **  (i(»neralfehhnarschall  (iraf  Moltke,'' 
by  Professor  Wilhclm  Miiller,  the  great  strategist  is  ))opularly  portrayed, 
and  yet  so  as  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  more  learned  class.  The  great  alpha- 
betical work,  *•  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biogra[>hie,''  set  on  foot  by  the  Historical 
Commission  of  the  Boval  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  founded  by  tlie  lat(^ 
King  Maximihan  of  Bavaria,  has  reached  the  ninth  volume,  including  tlie  letti^r 
G.  Although  not  absolutely  complete,  a  thing  which  is  scarcely  iM>ssible,  it  is 
more  perfect  of  its  kind  than  any  work  that  any  other  country  can  boast  of. 
"  Die  Deutschen  seit  der  Ueformation,  mit  besonderer  Beriiclisichtigung  der 
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Ciiliiirgeschidue,"  by  Frieilridj  von  Welch,  archivist  at  Carbmhe,  is  a  work 
portrayiniLir  ^^^^  most  eiuiuenr  iiieti  of  tht?  tiiue.  and  luniiitains  a  iiierliuin 
bet%vet»n  a  strictly  leanie<l  uiid  a  jKipiilar  rharact^i'.  The  iuterest  is  iiitich 
enhanred  by  iw*rtraitj*  iiitiH'  thi«  l>t.-st  nriginals.  "  Fried  rich  VVilhelm  11I„ 
Koni^V  und  Luise,  Knni.ijriii,  vnu-Pieii^^pn,*'  by  Werner  Ilahu  (Berlin),  shows 
the  ^i-eaf  iiitero><t  tukni  by  the  piibitc  in  a  woiiiau  wha  was  a  model  wife  and 
moth*^r  in  tlie  Hadde.**t  pfiiod  of  l^rii.ssian  lii.^fory,  Tliere  i«  a  good  reason 
for  metilioninji;'  the  next  two  workf^: — ** Eriniienm^'eu  an  Auudie  von  La^ulx" 
(Gc^tha), (anoiiymoiL^,  but  ihe  aiithore.^s  is  Friiulein  vim  lliino  of  Bonn),  and 
"Aniahe  vori  La^saidx  eine  KekennenJi  "  by  F,  H.  Heinkens.  Old  Catlinljr  Bishitp 
(Bonn).  The  lady,  wli»j.se  lifc\  especially  in  the  second  work  by  the  Old  Cathtilic 
bishop,  is  de5!cnl»ed  in  beanlifnl  larig'nage,  was  a  relative  of  »h)S4'ph  tiui'ii*'*,  and 
wa8  Hiiperintendent  of  the  Hospital  (»f  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Boiiii.  Afler  a 
lang'  life  devoleil  h*  piety  and  benevolence,  dnrinu*  which  she  vvub  di.Htin^uished 
by  the  Eutfjerur  and  EmpreKs,  slje  was  de|H>jsi*d  Liecauw?  she  did  not  accept 
Infallibility,  snbjected  to  umial  torture,  and  de[»rlved  oH  her  imn'e  ;4'arb  alter  her 
deaf  h — a  aiw^rimen  ^  if  I '  It  rami  »ntane  i  .harrty.  The  *  •  *  ieschii^h  t  c  ih's  Uellenismu.s'' 
by  F.  On.st.  l*rovKen,  the  three  vnlunies  of  %vhich  are  now  coui|»!t-te,  is  a  work 
which  takes  the  hijrht^st  rank.  The  new  edition  c.f  J^Iax  IKinekers  ••  Uesehiehte 
de«  Alter thnms'*  (Ijeipziir),  Overlieck's  •*  Atlas  der  <iriechischen  Knnst  ^[ytho- 
logie,"  Eber.V  *^  Acjuy  pten  in  Hild  nnd  Wort"  (StiittgardX  are  works  tending 
to  thmw  hg'ht  on  aiiti«piity. 

German  history  has  Vieeu  enriched  by  the  following' works  ; — The  new  editifm 
of  W»  (xiej^ebreelit^  **  Ciesi'liichte  ili^r  dentnchen  Kaii^erzeit^''  Watteubach's 
'*Deul-sche  OeiW'liichlsquelkn  ini  Miitehdferr  -  vols,»  fomih  edition;  "Scriptores 
Henmi  tiernianii-annn/*  which  has  ^iven  us  the  "^Annale*  IlildeslieinieuHe^,'' 
and  '-  Fanh V  1  listeria  Long-ol)ardi)riiin  ;  *'  th*^  **  Monnmenta  (Terniauiie  liisturica/' 
to  which  Salvianus,  edited  by  Hahn,  and  Ku[ri[»pin.s.  tnlited  by  Saupjic*,  have 
iMjth  nintribntf^d;  the  continuati(»n  of  the  **  Chn>niken  der  deutschen  iStadte^ 
Tcm  14tett  bis  l(iteu  .lalnhundert.''  the  third  vulnuie  of  which  ^ive«  u^  the 
ch i< in ic les  o f  i\ »I i igtie ;  t he  se ven 1 1 1  v u b i me  of  t li e  "  Dei i t-8c hen  Reich stagsac ten," 
edited  by  the  Mnnich  Commission,  and  emiilierles.*?  editions  of  documents,  ^tc,^ 
relating"  to  partieidar  countries,  and  monographs  of  all  kuids. 

TurtnnfjT  to  ratMlern  history,  1  >rive  the  first  place  to  Heinrich  von  Syl>el'3 
"(lesrhichte  der  Kevolutionszeit ''  (Stntt^anl).  The  revised  part  in  voL  iv. 
extends  from  17t>.'>  to  the  Peace  of  Fam|Ki  Formio  (17th  Octolx^r.  171*7).  while 
the  first  iiart  of  voL  v.,  embrat?ing:  the  Conju'ress  of  Itastatt.  ap|M:iare*l  in  ls74. 
It  is  a  work  that  takes  the  tirst  rank.  and.  es|)ecially  in  the  revised  edition,  lias 
been  based  npou  archives  which  were  previously  inaccessible,  TIamgh  this 
work  is  €»nly  a  new  editi<»n,  there  is  a  new  one  on  the  same  subject  which 
appeared  in  October: — *^  Der  Kastatter  Congress  unil  die  zweite  ('(►aliti'in,"  by 
Dr.  Ilennann  lliiffer  of  Bonn  (Mairus.  Boim).  Ilerr  Iliiflfer  had  preiiously 
piibl  i  si  led  **  Austria  and  Prussia  in  delation  to  the  French  Hevohition,  to  the 
conchision  uf  the  Peace  of  Cam] mi  Fornxio"  (Bonn,  isGs).  This  is  the  first 
volume  of  a  work,  entitled,  **  Diplcimatisehe  Verhandhmgen  ans  der  xeit  der 
franzcisichen  Revolution,"  and  the  above-named  work  is  tlie  second.  In  the 
work  eflit^d  in  iH^iS,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Archives,  the 
latter  of  which  had  lie  en  previously  nearly  inaccessible,  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  French  Foreig-n  Office,  he  first  descril>ed  tlie  Austrian  and  FrencJi 
negv>tiations  in  detail,  and  placed  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in 
a  new  light.  The  divergence  l>etween  his  views  and  thtise  of  the  late  L. 
Ilaosser  of  Heidellierg*  and  of  H.  von  Sybel,  intlue^Hl  the  latter  to  write  a 
work  to  which  lIuffeFs  •*  Hie  Pohtik  der  deutsclien  Miichtc  im  Revolutions- 
kriegi?  bis  znm  Alrschluss  des  Friedens  vim  CitmjKj  Formio''  (lJS(il»),  was  a 
rep4y,  C*u  the  ^viloit*  his  views  are  confirnie*!  by  moderji  research,  anrl  II.  von 
Syl>el  has  driven  up  or  m<Miitie<l  s^imei  of  his  previous  ivpinions.  Since  then 
Htlft'er  has  exanjined  the  paj^ers  of  the  Freneh  Foreioni  Office  relating^  to  the 
Congress  of  Kastati  in   the  State  Pa [)er  Office  in  L*»ndon  (in  the  preface  he 
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acknowledges  the  kindness  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  and  Mr.  Alfred  Kingston),  and 
has  now  given  us  a  history  of  the  Revolution  during  that  peiiod,  with  special 
reference  to  dijJomatic  transactions.  He  gives  a  description,  based  upon  the 
archives  of  the  three  countries  which  took  the  chief  part  in  the  ( -ongress,  of 
the  life  and  douigs  at  Kastatt,  the  method  in  which  the  negotiations  were 
carried  on,  and  tlie  personages  present,  and  makes  the  motives  which  actuated 
them  clear.  He  shows  that  bj'  the  extortion,  by  the  French  ambassador,  of 
the  capitulation  of  Mainz  and  the  cession  of  the  left  shore  of  the  Khine,  the 
German  Empire  was  left  defunct.  These  transactions  had  no  immediate  result, 
but  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  afterwards,  which  has 
given  Huffer  occasion  to  go  into  the  fonns  and  manners  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  advanc- 
ing revolutionary  movement  of  1 798,  the  stratagem  of  the  22nd  January,  the 
untenableness  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  the  negotiations  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  territory,  the  revolutionizing  of  Swit- 
zerland. Herr  Huffer  does  not  justify  General  Jirune,  but  shows  that  he  was 
not  so  faithless  as  has  been  represented  in  recent  times.  The  description 
of  the  events  of  the  13th  of  April  in  Vienna,  which  led  to  the  departure 
of  the  French  ambassador,  is  quite  new.  His  behaviour  at  Vienna,  particu- 
larly the  setting  up  of  the  tricolor,  is  described  from  the  letters  of  General 
Bemadotte,  and  it  is  shown  that  an  event  which  had  important  political 
consequences  was  almost  accidental.  The  transactions  at  Selz,  between  the 
Austrian  minister  Cobenzl  and  the  Directeur  Fran(jois  of  Neufchntel  who 
had  withdrawn,  are  entirely  cleared  up  by  reference  to  the  archives  at  Vienna 
and  Paris.  Herr  Mendelsohn,  who  first  treated  of  the  subject  in  detail' in 
Von  Sybels  Xeifsc/trijlt,  was  only  acquainted  with  partial  extracts  from 
them.  These  fmitless  negotiations  were  the  turning  point.  Austria  aimed  at 
a  coalition  with  England  and  Russia.  Reserving  the  bloodshed  following  on 
the  Congress  of  Rastatt  for  the  ensuing  volume,  he  unravels  the  jwlitical  strata- 
^ms  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  the  events  in  Rome,  (lenoa,  and  Piedmont, 
from  authentic  sources,  and  particularly  the  internal  condition  of  France  and 
Bonaparte's  position  from  the  "  M^moires  de  la  Revelliere  Lepaux,"  of  which 
but  one  copy  is  extant  in  the  Bibliotht'que  Nationale  at  Paris.  This  work  of 
Huffer,  based  entirely  on  sources  hitherto  unused,  on  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  of  modern  history,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  very  highest  value.  Xor 
must  I  omit  to  mention  that  the  style  is  excellent,  so  that  Hdffer  nmst  l)o 
regarded  as  one  of  our  very  best  modeni  authors. 

Leoi)old  von  Ranke,  the  veteran  master  of  our  German  historians,  has 
•carried  on  the  Collect^nl  Edition  of  his  Works  to  the  f(^ity-second  volume,  and 
new  editions  have  apf>eared  of  some  of  tliem.  For  the  history  of  Prussia  the 
third  e<htion  of  the  late  F.  Voigt*s  **  Geschichte  des  Brandenburgisch-prinis- 
sischen  Staat "  (Berlin),  edited  ])y  his  son,  is  one  of  the  most  vahiabit*  works. 
For  his  "History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America:  Vol.  I. 
The  Administration  of  Jackson  to  the  Annexatiim  of  Texas*'  (lierlin),  Professor 
H.  von  Hoist  prosecuted  his  studies  in  America  for  years,  and  it  presents 
isuch  a  history  of  the  American  constitution,  administration,  the  state  of 
parties,  in  short  of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  form  of  govennnent  rests, 
as  neither  America  itself  nor  any  other  country  has  produced. 

Professor  Phil.  Woker,  of  Berne,  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  p()liti('al 
Ghurch  history  in  his  work  called  *•  The  Ecclesiastical  Finances  (»f  the  Popes  " 
(Nordlingen).  He  shows  how  tlie  whole  system  of  the  government  of  the 
Church  at  Home  was  directed  to  increasing  the  revenues.  The  copy  of  the 
old  Roman  tax-roll  for  dispensations  and  absolutions  gives  the  work  a  sj)ecial 
value.  The  **  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  in  (iennany  "  (Strasburg),  by  Edgar 
Leoning,  Professor  of  Law  at  Dorpat,  formerly  at  Strasburg,  is  a  work  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  historians  and  lovers  of  history,  as  it  gives  details 
which  have  never  l)efoie  been  worked  up.  The  lirst  volume  treats  of  the  laws 
from  Constantine  to  Clodovic,  the  second  of  the  times  of  the  Merovingians. 
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Fridolin  TToffmtinii's '^  Geschicht?  der  Ifi'mi«>ition  *'  (2  vols.,  Bonn)  gives  the 
history  of  thi.*^  most  hideous  ontgrowth  nf  Papal  intolerance  from  tlie  beginning, 
fUKJ  its  action  in  the  various  coimtries  of  Huro|*9,  America,  ariil  fnclia.  The 
work,  though  based  on  the  he^t  sources^  is  thon  Highly  popular,  and  adap^j'l  to 
make  clear  to  every  one  the  nature  of  au  institution  which  would  certain  v  l>e 
restored  were  it  possible.  The  ritram(*Dtanes  have  recently  been  very  active 
m  the  historical  ,sphere  of  labour,  aud  systematically  make  it  subserve  the 
Ullramontane  spirit.  liubAvartb,  in  his  **  rnivenaalgeschichte  "  (Mainz),  ex- 
poiuids  univc^rsal  his t<>ry  with  this  object;  while  Joannes  Fausseu,  forur:»rly  an 
excellent  historiati.  1>ut  who  has  degenerat*?il  through  l'ltram<>ntanism,  in  his 
*  History  of  the  German  People  since  the  end  of  the  ^Middle  Ages  "  (Freiburg), 
^bbows  liis  readers  bow  cv^erything  good  has  emaiiateti  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, while  the  bad  \b  to  be  traced  to  apostasy  frum  the  Papacy.  And  in 
order  that  snnietlnng  of  a  comic  nature  should  not  be  wanting,  a  book  calletl 
*'  The  liives  of  Excellent  Catholics  of  the  Thme  [-.ast  Centuries  "  has  ap[>earefl 
at  xMainz,  which,  so  far,  C(*ntains  the  Hfe  of  St.  Alphonso  of  Ligunri,  the 
founder  of  the  Redemptorists,  made  into  a  doctor  eccltstiv  by  Pius  IX.,  who  was 
a  marvel  of  bigotry,  miracle-mongcTing,  and  lax  morals;  next  of  the  iiolde 
fFesuit,  Friedrich  von  Spee,  who  ^viis  one  of  the  first  opporimfs  of  the  trials 
for  witchcraft,  and  therefore  had  to  be  rejected  by  the  C It ramnn fanes; 
and  tin  ally  of  the  Em[iress  Jlaiia  Theresa,  who,  by  the  laws  which  she 
enacted,  and  which  are  called  "  Joscphiiiism  '*  after  Ijer  sun  Joseph  IL,  so  com- 
pletely banished  Ultramontanism  from  the  schools  arid  the  State,  that  they 
were  not  entirely  abrogates!  even  by  the  Concordat  with  Rome  in  1.h.'>5.  In 
conclusion,  R.  Rocholls"  Die  Philosophic  der  Geschichte**  ((iiittingeii)  may  Ix* 
mentioned.  It  may  be  compared  with  the,  unfortunately,  unfinished  work. 
^^  Philosophy  of  llistr^ry  in  Enro|)e/*  by  Robert  Flint.  It  is  the  first  eflicient 
tferman  treatment  of  the  snltject,  and  is  exc^eedingly  good. 

In  philos<i|>hy  generally,  regarde<l  as  the  s|»ecial  sphere  of  the  Germaas,  the 
year  187is  hcis  j*roduced  a  large  number  of  works  in  every  deparhneat  of  the 
subject.  Among  these  is  lugic,  on  which,  besides  treatises,  we  have  four 
large  works,  whose  authors  think  it  necessary  to  find  a  new  basis  of  Itgic,  in 
order  to  adajit  it  to  the  progixvss  of  learning  in  general,  aiid  philosoi»hy  in  ^lar- 
ticubir.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  form  of  logic,  esj>ecially  of 
common  logic,  so  called,  is  unsatisfactory  both  theoretically  and  j>ractically. 
The  one  which  keeps  most  closely  to  previous  methods  is  the  *' Logic*'  of 
Chnstof.  Sigwart,  Pn>fess()r  at  Tiibingen,  in  two  large  voluiues.  Vol.  i. 
appeared  in  187;i.  To  him  logic  is  nnt  the  natural,  but  an  artificial  system  of 
thought,  the  science  of  the  principles  which  the  thinker  must  adoiit  in  order  to 
attain  his  object — the  formation  of  true,  that  is,  necessary  and  universally  valid, 
judgments,  lie  divides  it  into  three  psirts :  analytical,  which  treats  of  the 
usance  of  the  function  c^ilkxl  thinking*  t>r  **^  judgment ;  '*  legislative,  which 
treats  of  "conception  and  conclusions;*'  and  technical,  which  is  identical  with 
the  doctrine  of  method  {MdhndtiUehr),  lie  criticizes  the  ordinary  syllogistic 
method,  and  seeks  to  refer  tlm  pn»cess  to  simple  hypothetical  couchisiotis. 
Deiluction  and  induction  are  exhaustively  treated.  The  work  is  characterized 
by  acnteness  and  fierspicnity. 

Professor  Willielm  Scluip|>e  of  (rreifswald,  in  his  ^' Erkenntniss  theoretische 
Logik/'  rejects  the  former  methods  altogether.  He  thinks  that  logic  sliould 
effect  the  tinal  recognition  of  the  elements  of  the  knowledge  of  the  actmd;  he 
explains  the  elements  of  the  Cijntent  of  consciousness  to  l>e  the  Si)le  object  of 
thought,  according  to  their  origin  ami  imjMirtance.  All  thought  is  to  him 
judgment,  even  Ci>nception;  henc'*  the  acts  of  the  judgment  are  the  chief 
things.  It  is  a  l>ook  which  it  is  Inipo^isible  to  cbaracteri>5e  in  a  few  words, 
but  it  is  an  important  one,  mid  instructive  even  to  opjxuients. 

Professor  Uunra<l  Hermann,  in  his  *^  llcg^^l  and  the  Logical  Question  of  Con- 
temijoi'ury  Philoiopliy,'"  accusas  the  [ihilosopliy  of  the  present  ftf  being' 
destitute  of  creative  thought,  flat,  confusL*<l,  and  not  indefx^ndent.  lie  tries  to 
make  *Hlie  scientific  principle  of    thought*'  more  precise.    The  syllogistic 
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method  suffices  in  his  opinion  for  mathematics  and  natui*al  science,  but  not  for 
those  sciences  whose  objects  originate  in  the  subjectivity  of  the  mind  itself, 
such  as  theoK)g;v%  etliics,  jurisprudence,  philoloji y,  and,  above  all,  philoso])liy. 
These  require  the  dialectic  principle,  because  these  sciences  are  dialectic. 
According*  to  him,  progress  in  philoso)jhy  is  only  p()ssii)le  by  following*  the 
method  of  Ilegol,  who  first  established  the  dialectic  princii)le  as  the  sole 
method  of  attaining  true  knowledge.  Yet  even  Hegel  had  not  (piite  the  nght 
method.  What  our  author  exactly  means  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  he  is  too  diffuse 
and  not  precise  enough,  and  gives  too  few  examples  to  illustrate  his  meaning. 
Although  both  these  works  show  the  critical  acumen  of  their  authors  chietiy 
by  depreciation  of  previous  systems,  they  are  surpassed  by  Dr.  F.  Dnhiing,  in 
his  "Logik  und  Wissenschaftslehre.'*  He  rejects  the  logic  of  previous  systems, 
and  wants  a  tnie  system  which  is  to  advocate  only  his  own  views.  JSomewhat 
similar  is  Dr.  F.  von  Balrenbach's  ''  JVolegomena  zn  einer  anthro|K)logische 
Philosophio,"  in  wdiich  he  unfolds  the  not  altogether  original  idea  that  philo- 
sophy as  an  expression  of  the  human  mind  must  l)e  anthropological,  /.e.  should 
be  based  upon  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  will  of  man  ; 
he  seeks  to  develop  the  ground-])rinciples  of  philosophy  on  this  basis. 

We  have  had  an  exhaustive  work  on  ethics  ;  namely,  ''The  Phenomena  of  the 
Moral  Consciousness :  Prolegomena  to  all  Future  Ethics,"  by  Edward  Ilartmaim, 
author  of  the  oft-discussed  "Philosophy  of  the  Unknown,"  on  wliich  so  nmcli 
praise  and  blame  have  been  bestowed.  The  new  work,  of  which  the  title  is 
appropriate,  is  an  analysis  of  the  moral  consciousness  as  such,  an  explanation 
of  the  sei)arate  parts  or  jxiints  of  view  as  given  us  by  experience,  and  of  the 
various  moral  principles  from  these  exix^rimental  points  of  view,  and  which  are 
usually  placed  first  as  the  religions  of  the  philosophical  systems.  Criticizing 
these  moral  princii)les,  the  author  proceeds  by  the  inductive  method  to  indicate 
the  highest  absohite  principle  of  morals,  which  he  designates  (p.  8^3;"))  tis  **  the 
moral  jirinciple  of  the  absolute  teleology'  of  our  own  no  longer  unknown  being,"  or 
as  *'  the  moral  principle  of  the  identity  trf  the  individual  with  the  absolute  as  the 
subject  of  the  absolute  teleology."  Every  one  will  study  the  work  with 
interest,  and  acknowledge  its  importance  even  if  he  rejects  its  j)oint  of  view. 

-^]sthetics  are  treated  by  S.  A.  Hyk,  in  '*  The  Philosoi)hy  of  the  Beautiful." 
In  deference  to  the  ])sychological  methods  of  Kant  and  the  meta}»hysics  of 
Hegel  and  others  he  tries  to  explain  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the 
individual  lesthetic  forms  by  the  fusion  of  their  elements,  in  oi-dcM-  thereby  to 
obtain  recognitii>n  of  their  worth  and  significance.  Jn  ''  Physiolo;L;i('al  and 
^Esthetic  Essays,"  by  Dr.  Susanna  IJubenstein,  a  lady  who  has  stu<lied  at  tiie 
University  of  Prague,  we  read  with  interest  of  the  different  characteristics  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  (lermanic  fantasy. 

The  largest  nmnber  of  works  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  i)hiiosoj>hy  in  tiie 
widest  sense  of  the  term.  Some  tr(»at  of  the  doctrines  of  some  special  philo- 
sophy, ancient  or  modern,  others  of  the  history  itself.  Ancient  piiilosophy  is 
discussed  by  (iustav  TeichmUller,  Professor  at  Dorpat, in  ''New  Studies  on  the 
History  of  bleas  "  (lieijrift),  part  ii.  He  shows  that  lleraclitus'  views  of  the 
world  were  based  upon  the  revelations  of  ancient  tlieologies,  and  were 
esj>ecially  connected  with  leligions  niysti^ries.  chiefiy  the  Hellenic.  Dr. 
Friedrich  liiitze.  on  the  ATrctpov  of  Anaximander,  shows  that  Aj)eiron  with 
him  is  a  material  j>rinciple.  Professor  Neuhiiuser  of  Jionn,  in  his  »•  Aristotle's 
Doctrine  of  the  Sensual  Faculty  of  Perception  and  its  Organs,"  throws  new- 
light  on  one  of  the  most  dillicnlt  and  obscure  point.s  of  the  do<-trineof  Aristotle. 
Tie  interprets  it  on  strictly  philological  principles,  which  are  not  understood 
by  most  j^hilosophers,  and  (hscusses  the  question  in  conne(-tion  with  Aristotle's 
metaphysical  views  of  the  world.  T1h.»  book  is  of  great  iiiiportmice,  not  only 
for  the  imderstandlng  of  Aristotle,  but  of  jKsychology  in  general.  Dr.  (jeorge  von 
(iizycki  treats  of  the  '^  Ethi<'s  of  David  Jlume  Historically  Considered;"  Henno 
Erdmann  of  Kant's  •'  Kritik  der  Kehien  Vernunft/'  first  and  second  editions  ; 
Dr.  F.  Castesius  of  '*  Heri)art's  3Ieta]>hysic."  Finally  nuist  be  mentioned 
the  new  editions  of  Erdmann's  ''(irundriss  der  Geschichto  der  J'hilosophie ;" 
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Puhring's  '•  Kriti^che  fiesrbk'lite  der  Pliil6sopbie;"  and  Part  IL  of  Vol.  VT. 
of  Knno  Fisclier's  ^MTOsfhirlut^  der  Fhilrjs^iphie/'  which  tivat,'^  of  the  wyi^tem 
of  Sc'l^lliiig".  We  liuist  limit  ourselves  to  these  ijotice*s,  observing-,  however, 
that  we  »:lu  so  withoiil  |>rejU(lire  h%  other  works  not  mentioned. 

Culture  and  j^xNal  life  are  treated  f>f  in  a  large  number  of  works,  the  latter 
devoted  chietty  to  the  struggle  \%'itli  the  Sociah^sts,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  We,  thereff^re,  contine  nurselve^  to  the  mention  of  a  few  only. 
•Tohanne^  ScherrV  "Gennany :  Two  Milleuriium.s  of  CTerman  Life;*  illiu^trated 
with  portrait**  of  rnany  of  the  fii^t  German  artists,  is  a  very  interesting  K>ok. 

The  nijn-|)olilical  j«»urnal«  give  a  review  of  events,  and  discuss  the  various 
questions  of  the  day.  The  iJenlinhf  Ihvm,  monthly,  edited  by  Kichairl  Fleischer 
(OttoZanke.  Bt^rhn),  embraces  the  whole  of  German  contemporary  life  ;  it  gives 
reviews,  essays,  and  articles  on  all  subjects,  and  is  the  most  compreherLsive  of 
the  German  [leriodicals.  Im  Neutn  Reich  (fA^ipzig),  a  weekly  paper,  treats  of 
jKilitics,  science,  and  art.  but  the  polif  teal  element  |»redominates.  The  Ih^ntschc 
Kunthehittt  is  chietly  devoted  to  belles  letti*es.  The  Vmat^  Zt^tt  ((Terman 
**  Con  tern  fH»rary  Keview")«  edited  by  Rutl.  Gottscliall  (Leipzig),  is  mainly  bia- 
graphical,  and  apfiears  as  a  suppletiient  to  Brockhaus's  Cfftirft'i^afitmshnlnftjt, 

In  the  seci»?id  clnss  we  place  rollectitms  «>f  essays  in  every  sphere  of  intel- 
lectual life.  A  luong  these  are  "  Zeit-und  StreitfrageTr'  (*'  tjontrovei*sial  Questions 
of  the  Day"),  by  Fr.  von  IbiUzendorif,  o[  which  Part  t>.")  has  appeareil  In 
187^^:  and  •' Sammlung  Gemeinverstiindlichei'  Vortrage*'  (Pojmlar  Lecture.%), 
edited  by  Ku<l.  Virchow  and  Fr.  von  Uultzenil«irfl\  nf  which  No,  28<>  has 
appi*ared  :  both  essentially  tend  to  promote  culture.  There  are  other  collec- 
tions having  t!ie  same  object. 

In  additiiui  to  tliese  jirinted  aids,  it  has  become  the  custom  in  tnarty  parts 
i>f  Germany  t»i  have,  ori  one  evening  in  the  week  in  winter,  letrfures  of 
a  |¥>pular  scientrlic  characte*r.  delivert*d  by  men  eminent  in  various  depart- 
ments of  learning.  In  many  places  (the  plan  was  hVst  adopte*!  in  the 
Rhenish  ] provinces)  societies  have  been  fiuvmed  whose  meml>c»rs  defray  the 
expenses.  Some  of  these  sncieties  hx>ld  amumf  meeting?^,  at  wliich  notes  are 
compared,  the  lecturers  to  Ik?  engaged  are  decided  on,  iSct*,  Thus,  *■*  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Ijccture  SfH^ietiesfor  <*entralttermany '^  crjmorisessiK*ieties  in  seventeen 
towns;  those  who  take  the  most  interest  in  it  belong  chiefly  to  the  commercial 
claims.  There  is  also  a  large  numlter  of  lectures  given  on  all  sorts  of  lK?nevolent 
objects.  Then  there  is  a  •'■  I'nion  for  the  Advancement  of  Popular  Cuhure," 
extending  over  a  large  pail  of  Germany,  the  object  of  wliich  is  to  spread  cul- 
ture among  ever- widening  rindcs.  All  these  schemes,  tirst  originating  with 
the  Liberals,  are  also  adu|>ted  I»y  the  Uhramontanes  for  their  own  purposes. 
There  is  one  great  difference,  liowevcr :  having  but  a  very  small  number  of 
really  leamed  men  at  their  disposal,  they  chiefly  confine  themselves  to  falsi-  , 
fying  history  in  essajv^  and  pamphlets,  and  to  attacking  science^  the  Goveni>«| 
ment,  and  other  cree<Is  than  their  own.  in  order  that  hatrt^d  and  enmity  maj 
Ixjcome  jKMinanent.  Bearing  all  we  have  said  in  view/it  must  lie  allowed  that 
in  no  country  is  so  much  done  as  in  Germany  to  carry  forward  the  degree  of  ciilV 
ture  produced  by  compulsory  education.  If  success  has  not  yet  lieen  attained, 
may  be  remarket]  that  one  reas^.^n  for  this  Is  that  Germany  is  not  a  wealthj 
country.  The  number  of  iieople  who  spend  £5  a  year  on  books,  ^c„  bears  no 
kimi  of  proportion  to  tfie  [Kinmlation.  And  this  is  not  all,  there  are  millionaire 
who  do  not  sjiend  as  much,  who  do  not  pissess  any  lil>raries, — not  even  the 
German  classics, — and  content  themselves  with  circulating  libraries.  Man  J 
people  would  stare  if  you  suggested  that  they  might  J^pend  as  much  on  book 
as  they  do  on  gloves,  or  on  one  of  the  many  dinners  and  sup[»ers  tliey  give. 
This  apathy  is  m  great  measure  to  be  set  down  to  the  scanty  tnlncation  which 
most  of  the  young  men  belonging  to  well-to-do  famihes  receive.  Many  of 
them  only  attend  a  high  sch<xil  just  long  enoagh  to  entitle  them  to  t!ie  certiti- 
cates  which  c*nablu  them  to  volunteer  for  one  year,  instead  of  having  three 
years  of  nalitary  service,  and  they  then  take  to  money-making  or  amusing 
themselves.    This  apathy  is  also  in  part  answerable  for  the  diraensious  which 
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Socialism  has  assumed  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  whole  districts  of  Germany 
are  delivered  over  to  Ultramontanism  on  the  other.  This  state  of  things  gives 
rise  to  astounding  ignorance,  lack  of  judgment  in  politics,  and  indifference  to 
everything  but  pleasure  and  getting  rich. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  literature  of  1878.  If  any  one  wishes  for  clear 
information  on  social-political  factions,  we  recommend  him  to  read  "  Unsere 
Social  Politischen  Parteien,"  by  Hans  von  Scheel  (Leipzig).  Dr.  Ludwig  Bam- 
berger portrays  the  Socialists  with  great  spirit  in  his  *•  Deutschland  uiid  dor 
Socialismus,"  and  it  is  pervaded  by  cutting  sarcasm.  A  work  l)y  Professor 
Ad.  Hold  of  Bonn,  "  Socialismus :  Social  Democratie  und  Social  Politik,"  must 
also  be  mentioned  Jis  the  most  im^x^rtant  attempt  to  justify  the  so-called 
Katheder  (professorial)  Socialists.  A  number  of  men  must  also  be  noticed 
here,  professors  of  political  economy,  lawyers,  &c.,  who  have  formed  a  society, 
hold  public  meetings,  and  pass  resolutions  for  the  improvement  and  development 
of  national  and  economical  life  ;  they  also  advocate  views  in  their  writings  wbicli 
appear  dangerous  to  their  opponents,  especially  to  adherents  of  the  pure  Man- 
chester school,  and  they  have  incurred  the  reproach  of  advancing  Socialism  by 
their  theories.  The  subject,  however,  is  too  technical  to  be  further  pursued  here. 

In  the  department  of  belles  lettres  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  publi- 
cations, partly  elucidations  of  poets,  ancient  or  modern,  and  partly  original 
works :  among  the  former  the  writings  of  Ileinrich  Duutzer,  the  first  writer 
on  Goethe,  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  Goethe's  '^  Wahlverwaiidschaften,"' 
"  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  Schiller's  '*  Kal)al9  und  Liebe,"  and  *'  Wilhelm  Tell." 
Unflad,  of  Munich,  has  published  *'  Die  Goethe  Literatur  in  Deutschland,"  and 
**  Die  Schiller  Literatur  in  Deutschland,"  i.e.,  a  catalogue  of  the  works  published 
on  their  writings,  the  various  editions,  &c.  Many  works  have  also  been 
devoted  to  Shakspeare,  Dante,  &c.  A  large  number  of  editions  of  separate  works 
and  the  collected  works  of  our  German  classic  authors  have  also  appeared  this 
year,  some  of  them  handsome  and  worthy  of  their  authors,  but  many  whose 
marvellous  cheapness  scarcely  compensates  for  the  wretched  paper  and  print. 

Among  the  multitude  of  novels,  I  mention  Eber's  historical  romances : 
*'IIomo  Sum"  (which  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  forms  one  of  the 
Tauchnitz  series),  "Die  Aegyptische  KOnigstochter,"  and  **  Tarda,"  wliicii 
have  met  with  great  success.  From  Spielhagen,  one  of  our  favourite  novelists, 
we  have  had  *^  Das  Skelet  im  Ilause,"  and  from  another  favourite,  (rustav  zu 
Puthtz,  *' Croquet"  (2  vols.,  Berlin).  In  ix)etry  strictly  speaking,  we  have  boon 
favoured  with  a  poem  by  Victor  von  Scheffel,  who  is  much  admired,  especially 
by  the  younger  generation.  His  former  works,  '*  Ekkehard "  (the  ukkIl^I 
of  the  more  recent  historical  romances),  ** Gaudeamus,"  ''Fran  Aventuir," 
and  the  **•  Trom peter  von  Siickingen.'*  are  known  everywhere.  The  latest 
is  called  "  Bergpsalmen."  Oscar  von  Kedwitz  has  given  us  the  greatest  sur- 
prise; his  **  Amaranth"  has  j)as8ed  through  nearly  forty  editions,  and,  while  it 
has  been  severely  handled  by  some,  has  been  praised  to  the  skies  l)y  others. 
The  ix)eni  is  a  glorification  of  the  most  rigid  Roman  Catholicism — acceptance  of 
dogmas,  and  the  sacrificx)  of  the  understanding  and  heart  to  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Church.  This  tendency,  the  beautiful  language,  and  a  rare 
sentimentality  have  made  the  poem  a  great  favourite  with  the  ladies.  Now, 
after  various  other  works, — jKiems,  plays,  and  romances, — in  which  he  has  been 
gradually  changing  his  tone,  until  he  celebrated  the  praises  of  the  New  German 
Empire  in  enthusiastic  sonnets,  he  has  taken  in  his  **OdiU) "  a  line  directly  the 
opposite  to  that  of  **iVniaranth."  Udilo  is  at  first  a  novice  in  a  convent, 
given  to  paroxysms  of  gloom,  and  is  estranged  from  his  niotlun*  because 
she  is  a  Protestant.  But  he  suddenly  comes  to  his  senses,  bids  farewell  to  X\w 
convent  and  faith  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church,  ami  adojits  the  gospc^l  of 
all-embracing  love.  He  devotes  himself  to  works  of  charity  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  his  last  act  being  to  save  the  life  of  his  worst  enemy,  a  disgraced  and 
dnmicen  priest.  The  poem  will  certainly  not  find  favour  among  the  author's  forinor 
admirers.  It  is,  however,  a  striking  instance  of  the  fact  that  the  noblest  (Jor- 
mans  are  receding  from  rigid  Romanism.  P'uiedricii  vox  Schcltk. 
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I— HISTORY  ASD  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  EAST. 

[Under  the  Diredwn  of  Professor  E,  H.  PALMEE,  M.AO 

^TXTHAT  wajB  tbe  aim  of  the  axitlior  of  Jiulia  nnd  Her  Nci^fibmirs  i  hy  W,  P. 

W       Andrew :  L^^mdon,  W.  H*  AJlen  k  Co.)  Y  Under  present  circa mstnnces.  the 

'    '        title  seema  Ut  pa'omise  a  treatise  on  tlie  border  countries  to  the  north-west. 

where  wiyrlike  operations  are  now  proceeding  ;  jet  they  take  up  leas  than  thirtj 

poffes.  Th«  preface  letids  a  reader  to  expect  an  i^xhaustiTe  statement  of  thn  difficuJtie« 

ana  nroapectsofa  railway  connectiog  the  Mtniitori'anean  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  yet 

the  cnicf  infoi"matii>n  is  contained  in  a  reprint^  in  the  appendix,  of  a  speech  and  a 

iett4?r  addreesefi  to  Lord  Palmeraton  in  1857*  and  the  very  brief  rep*:>rt  of  a  Pariia- 

mentiiry  Committee  in  187'2 ;  the  whole  would  x><*t>»  ly  furnish  a  diner-out  with 

materials  for  a  seeming  understanding  of  the  subject.     Much  *.»£  the  >MX»k  is  taken 

up  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the  counti-y,  the  clinuit'e,  the  religions,  and  the  histv>ry 

of  Iudia»  every  pa^  bristling  with  statements  to  be  disputed,  or  accepted  with 

mat*?riaJ  modification  ;  and  the  treatment  of  Indian  names  and  Indian  titles  is.  U*^ 

r  say  the  leasts  irritating.    A  translation  of  a  title  is  open  to  special  objection  when 

Ht  obscures  political  facts;  and  so  we  take  special  exception  to  the  substitution  of 

"king  and  queen  for  raja  and  rani ;  even  of  the  princes  who  receive  salutes,  many 

ffe  so  far  fix>m  independence  as  not  to  have  the  p>wcr  of  life  and  death  i  and  ont- 

dde  Eajptiotana,  the  State  which   has  most  pretension  to  antiquity  is  that  ui 

ICyeore,  a  pi-ovinc^?  of  Beejaynugur  till   that  empire  crumbled  on  the  field  of 

Pellicotta  in  15H5,  and  since  then  mdependent  under  the  family  of  the  governor. 

lOf  eiTors  in  spelling  Indian  names,  even  when  accented  letters  make  pretence  of 

iBpecial  accura/cy,  any  notice  would  \ye  unprofitable ;  but  it  is  worth  mention  that 

I^Bhah  Jehan  is  before  his  accession  Prince  Jehan  ;  we  should  add  that  t!ie  historical 

ortion  is  enlivened  by  a  fair  amount  of  **  scandal  about  Queen  ElizaVieth."     The 

it:*tices  of  feudatory  states,  though  brief  in  general,  show  knowledg*.*  of  the  latest 

eports  from  India,  though  we  should  not  like  to  be  the  bard  who  to  his  face  called 

[the  Baja  of  Dhara  Mahratta,     The  chapter  fin  finance  is  disapiKiinting;  only  half 

|ji  jiage  can  l>€  sparetl  for  land  revenue,  the  mainstay  of  Indian  Gi>vemments, 

ightly  described  as  a  **  most  difiicult  subject  to  grapple  with.'*     Having  found  b«> 

ittle  to  commend  in  the  bc»ok»  we  are  glail  to  say  that  the  index  is  gf>jd,  and  that 

fthe  two  maps  are  neat,  though  that  of  India  dat-es  as  far  ba<;k  as  1851-,  and  that 

Ijacing  the  title-page  was — if  we  rightly  trace  the  frontier  lines — published  lH?forr 

'lie  Franco* German  war. 

The  FiimiHe  Campaipi  in  Souther n.  Indiu  (Iiy  W.  Digbj  :  2  vols,  ;  Ltmdon, 
IXongmans  I  is  a  work  which  deserves  the  respectful  treatment  it  will  receive  frum 
rail  who  find  occasion  to  read  it.  If  there  wi^re  reason  to  expt»ct  a  call  for  a  second 
[edition,  we  might  pi.»int  out  a  few  errors  due  ti>  imperfect  revision,  and  should  urg^« 
Lihe  author  to  atld  an  indcjc,  without  which,  indeed,  no  one  can  make  pnifitable  us- 
1^  the  book,  and  a  map  of  all  the  famine  oimtry,  shr»wing  its  natural  features  and 
|impoii:ant  irrigation  works  ,*  but  we  fear  the  demand  will  Ik?  small  ;  the  8ubjt*ci  ia 
iliot  attractive,  and  the  political  student  and  the  official  will  wait  for  the  report  of 
[the  Commission  now  engaged  in  inquiry, 

f     The  fii'st  volume  contains  a  history  i>f  the  famine  in  the  three  pr«»vincc5  tinder 
t^Bi'itish  management*  the  second  distfiirtationB  on  certain  maHei*s  uf  i-iiportanc3 
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which  could  n'>t  1m?  fullj  treated  tn  tke  text.  The  author  I'etuma  thanks  for,  and 
claims  to  \\ii\M  made  fuH  use  of,  much  unpublished  matter,  but  ta  any  one  who 
knows  the  enoruptus  mass  of  papers  treating  of  the  faminep  which,  week  by  week, 
for  mouths  toi^fether,  poured  out  of  the  Government  presses  in  India,  the  task  of 
assimilating  the  offieiai  reports,  and  reducing  them  to  readable  bulk*  will  seem 
heavy  enough.  There  is  ground  ft>r  hitrher  praise  in  the  painstaking  faimees  of 
the  author  ;  it'  trai-esof  bis  profession  Ix*  found,  they  do  not  lie  in  carping  cndcisai; 
"nor  ha^s  he  been  intltien<ed  by  the  jealousy  of  *'  Calcutta,"  which  sv*  disturbs  the 
two  uiinor  presidenetes,  and  lays  hold  of  new  reeidents  bofoi'e  they  have  well 
ceased  to  smile  at  it. 

At  the  same  time  we  feel  the  want  of  u  prefatoi*y  chapter  describiug  the  scene  of 
the  sad  di-ama,  and  noticing  the  peculiarities  of  seasc>n  for  a  year  or  two  lief  ore. 
There  was  giH^t  distress  a! Mjut  the  head  watei's  of  the  Godavery,  and  likewise  in 
the  extreme  south,  in  Madura  and  Tinnevclly,  but  the  full  force  of  the  calamity 
was  felt  in  the  wliole  basin  of  the  Kistna,  aud  of  the  minor  rivei*8  as  far  south  as 
the  Canvery.  The  larger  part  of  this  great  tract  is  dependent  mainly  on  the 
south-west  monsoon,  or  summer  rains  ;  tlie  ooiist  districts  of  Nellore  and  Chin- 
gkpul  derive  more  l»enefit  from  the  rains  of  the  n«»rth-east  nious<x»ns  which  fall  in 
the  late  autumn.  Prom  this  it  will  he  seen  that  no  single  misfortune  of  season 
W(juld  bring  in  its  tniin  a  famine  over  the  whole  of  the  area  ajfect<^i  in  1877  j 
indeed,  when  the  fauiiue  waa  at  its  worst  In  Ma^lras.  it  was  foimd  possible  in  the 
Bombay  districts  to  ecdleot  mueh  of  the  revenue  which  in  the  misfortunes  of  the 
previous  year  had  been  suspended. 

*■  Famine  may  be  said  to  have  Ijcgun  in  Mysore  in  Octijber  1875, "  and  even  so 
«*arly  the  Madras  Government  was  so  anxious  a1>t»ut  the  state  of  the  tracts  joining 
on  to  the  Mysore  plateau  that  some  relief  works  were  undertaken,  and  revenue 
extensively  forgone.  The  stimmer  rains  then  of  1875  had  failed  in  those  i>art8, 
as  the  autuuiu  rains  did  also  ;  iind  here  it  uvAy  Ijc  observed  that  with  scarcity  had 
come  disease  so  serious  that,  at  the  last  moment,  the  plans  of  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
tour  were  altered,  and  he  did  not  visit  Mysore.  The  summer  rains  of  187tJ  began 
well,  and  stopped.     Ami  then  the  autumn  rains  failed  t<:»<>. 

The  Bomljay  anthoritiett  had  no  north-east  monsoon  to  l<x»k  to,  and,  on  the 
failure  of  the  summer  ruins  of  187ti,  awoke  sot^ner  to  the  i>eril8  to  be  faced  :  they 
early  began  to  demand  help  from  the  supreme  Government,  and  enormous  sums 
were  poured  from  Calcutta  into  the  Bombay  trciisury,  but  the  two  governments 
were  not  at  oue  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  and  some  warmth  of  feeling 
manifested  itself  in  their  com  muni  eat  ions,  which  the  passing  visit  of  the  Yiceroy 
shiHild  have  removed.  The  one  giMjil  hoj^d  for  from  the  Delhi  gathering  at  the 
New  Tear  of  1877  was  that  free  diacussion  of  the  situation  and  of  the  necessaiy 
measures  by  all  those  resixmsihle  for  the  administnition  of  India  would  lead  to 
harmonious  action  ia  the  face  of  the  terrible  enemy. 

One  great  lesaon  to  Kh?  learut  from  the  late  disaster,  indeed^  is  the  need  for  free 
commimication  and  full  contidence  between  the  different  governmeuts.  The 
Supreme  Government  is  no  longer,  as  l>efore  the  Mutiny,  *'  Calcutta,'*  it  is  no 
longer  officered  from  the  Presidency  of  Fort  Williaui  ;  one  of  the  two  civil 
members  of  the  executive  council  is  alwiiys  taken  from  one  of  the  minor  presi- 
dencies,— -a  pro]iortion  larger  perhaps  than  arithmetical  ctjusiderations  woidd  give, 
— iuid  the  device  of  keeping  the  legislative  council  constantly  in  session  places  at 
headuuarteiTs  k^xh^  of  the  leading  uiembcrs  of  the  civil  service  of  the  other.  Yet  it 
complained  that  the  repoils  submitted  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1875  did  not 
give  sufficient  information  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  country,  and  the  local  govern- 
ments coiapluiued  that  they  were  unreasouably  hampered  in  their  pix>ceeding8. 
Now  thi?  Bupreme  Government  is  resjwjnsible  for  the  iiuiiuces  of  the  Emjrtire,  and 
has  reaiijon  to  watch  jeahmsly  lest  work,  repeatetlly  disalhjwed  as  unproii table, 
should  be  jmt  in  hand  sis  famine  works,  and  le«t,  asaconsequeuce,  a  series  of  half- 
finished  embankments  should  be  used  ajs  an  argument  in  future  years  for  heavier 
outlay  on  bridges  and  ma^^hinery  to  complete  a  costly  hobby  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. It  has  to  make  sure  too  tliat  expenditure  shall  pn^ceed  on  prineiplea 
Apiprtived  by  the  sad  exp^^riencc  of  all  India,  and  so  that  the  real  oi>st  of  relief  shall 
be  to  each  province  its  fair  eontrilmtion  to  the  genenil  sirffering,  and  specially  an 
insurance  rate  to  e<.»ver  its  own  future  risk. 

It  may  i>e  said  truly  that  this  leasou  shouhl  have  needed  no  teachers,  and  the 
next  jwrhaps  as  httle.  It  iBthat  in  an  area  so  great  that  the  constant  close  super- 
vision of  tiaistwortliy  officers  is  imposQible,  humanity  as  much  ixb  economy 
cemmds  t!ia'  relirf  si j nil  bn  given  locally  only  to  those  who  cannot  possibly  get 
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uwaj ;  that  all  lju*ge  outlay  sha^ll  be  confined  to  lar^  works,  and  tLat  a  pre-con- 
ditiou  of  relief  in  utbor  cases  shall  be  entry  into  a  relief  camp.  Now  tlie  sad 
possibilitj  of  recurring  famine  demands  that  plane  should  be  ready  for  large  woria 
which,  if  not  to  be' recommen'ied  on  their  oyra.  merits,  shall  at  least  be  harmless* 
^and  so  numerous  that  bands  of  sufferers  shall  not  be  driven  for  many  marches 
through  distressoii  country.  Of  coui*se  the  fii*st  idea  in  such  cases  will  be  to 
favour  irrigation  works,  but  several  cautions  are  neeessai-y  even  here.  In 
Southern  India  chains  of  imgatiin  tanks  are  common,  but  tanks  towards  the 
lower  end  of  the  chain  are  about  as  pleasant  neighbours  as  powder-magazines.  If 
any  unexpected  chance  break  one  of  the  upixn-  liiiks.  all  below  will  surely  break 
too,  and  lay  waste  the  c<'>untry  below  the  last ;  such  a  misfortune  befell  Vellore  in 
187^2,  The  works  should  In*  laid  out  b*-)  carefully  as  not  to  hinder  the  mitural 
draina^  of  the  country;  the  canals  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  have  not  been  un» 
mixed  olessings;  the  country  ther  may  save  from  famine  they  may  lay  waste  hy 
fever.  If  possible,  they  shuidd  depend  on  a  rainfall  different  from  that  which  la 
the  ordinai'y  source  of  supply  for  the  country  i-nund;  the  rainfall  of  T  i»'^  "'-■  +!td 
of  the  Godavery  district  is  that  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  but  the  av.  .e 

Canvery  and  Godavery  were  full  because  the  south-west  mon^soon  had  n  :  ...  in 
the  hills  of  Coorg  and  Nagpore,  whence  the  two  rivers  derived  their  chief  supply. 
Once  more,  to  return  to  finance,  any  such  works  must  pay  their  way  year  by  year ; 
the  Madras  Irrigation  Company  and  the  Orissa  Canal  Company  have  not  been 
able  to  live. 

Another  lesson  ja  the  need  of  shortening  the  chains  thr«:tu^h  which  authority 
shall  act.  The  Madras  Presidency  is  justly  proud  of  the  effectiveness  of  its  office* 
w^ork ;  the  famine  only  did  not  give  time  for  it  to  work;  you  cannot  produce  tram- 
<."ar  tickets  with  thr  same  elabjration  as  proof  engravings.  The  civil  service  of  thu 
<!oun try  conducts  all  ordinury  alministration:  when  it  has  once  certified  to  the 
existence  of  famine  it  should  stand  aside  for  the  Public  AVorks  Department,  as  in 
time  of  rebellion  it  must  stand  by  for  the  military. 

On  one  lmportant__p<:>int   we  can  hardly  say  the  late  famine  teaches  a  clear 
lesson, 
ance  wt 

heart  for  a  fair,  not  a  heavy,  day' 
ance  will  slowly  starve  him  to  death,  and  stopping  short  of  death  will  in  no  Kmg 
time  reduce  him  to  a  state  from  which  no  liberality  will  recover  him.  Our  author 
says  that  the  question  cannot  l>e  eonsidcre<i  settled,  yet  the  bahmee  of  experience 
«et!ms  decidedly  against  so  limited  an  allowance. 

Was  the  delegation  of  Sii'  Richard  Temple  justifiable?  Each  local  government 
despatched  officers  of  high  rank  into  the  districts,  through  whose  eyes  it  might 
read  the  collectors*  repc»rts,  and  who  might  be  armed  with  some  of  its  power ;  surely 
the  Supreme  Government  ccuild  not  be  debarred  from  the  same  resource.  The 
device  uiay  not  have  been  wise,  the  instructions  might  not  have  been  sufficient. 
but  the  action  surely  was  defensible. 

What  does  the  latest  experience  say  of  interference  with  private  trade  ?  It  only 
repeats  the  old  :  x)rivate  dejUei's  ^vill  do  ten  times  as  much  as  the  State  can,  and 
at  less  cost, 

Whtit  of  subscriptions  for  the  famine-stricken?  They  may  be  very  useful  if 
iigpent  alonr^nde  of  State  grants,  and  beyond  their  line.  But  we  must  protest 
i^ainst  the  author^a  severance,  in  such  a  matter,  of  the  man  and  his  office.  The 
5uke  of  Buckingham  in  Maiiras,  or  the  collector  in  the  Mofussil.  is  of  weight 
and  importance  jvist  l>ecauae  of  his  office.  And  besides  he  has  sold  his  vigo\ir  and 
energy  to  the  State,  and  if  he  is  to  spend  any  on  private  good  deeds,  his  masters 
shf»uld  know  that  he  has  so  much  less  for  them. 

What  was  the  cost  of  the  famine  in  money  spent  by  the  State,  in  revenue 
lost,  in  property  lost  by  the  peas;int,  in  human  life?  We  may  roughly 
date  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  great  calamity,  giving  it  a  course  m  Madras 
two  months  longer  than  it  ran  in  Btimbay,  and  no  doubt  the  Commission  will  give 
in  tabular  statements  the  amounts  si:>ent  by  the  State  in  different  ways,  and  the 
amount  of  revenue  lost,  Oui*  author  has  not  materials  to  jjuide  us,  for  we  cannot 
accept  the  figures  of  Sii'  Richard  Temple's  rose-coloure^l  estimate,  especially  as  we 
see  he  takes  credit  for  the  whole  of  the  excess  pix>fit8  he  sees  in  the  railway  returns. 
whereof  one-half  d«je«  not  come  into  the  State  coffers.  Of  the  loss  of  life  in  town 
the  Commission  is  not  to  inquire,  and  we  can  fi-ame  no  gi>od  estimate ;  the  Madras 
calculations  depend  on  t<H i  many  aissumptions,  and  the  Bombay  tigiu-es,  which 
show  in  the  worst  districts  a  mortality  nd^ar  five-fold  the  usual,  assume,  while 
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^_jiying,  that  the  retuniR  of  former  years  were  complete  :  if  tlao  returns  in  the 
ttmine  year  he  hased  on  the  numhera  buriLvl  the  autljor  deBcrihes  how  one  corpse 
might  do  duty  for  many  deaths.  But  ive  confesa  the  most  cheering  Btatemenl 
we  have  seen  is  contained  in  Sir  Richard  Templets  minute ;  of  the  revenue  sus- 
pended in  1876  mueh  was  collected  in  18T7»  and  all  will  have  come  in  by  this  time. 
The  deaths,  then,  whether  of  men  or  cattle,  had  not  been  numerous  enough  to 
destroy  the  productive  power  of  the  country.  But  it  is  welt  i\*  draw  attention  t^ 
a  curiuUH  note  by  an  omcial  in  the  Bombay  Mint,  which  shows  that  the  year  of 
famine  withdrew  oniaments  and  hoarded  sdver,  thi*  conunon  savings  liank  of  the 
Indian  peasant,  to  the  value  uf  four  milliims  sterling.  It  may  1>e  as  wtdl  to  add 
that  there  is  no  mint,  nor  Government  agency  for  ptu'chasing  silver,  at  Marlra?* 
and  so  all  withdrawn  through  our  Mint  must  have  passed  through  that  at 
Bombay. 

Late  advnces  from  India  give  official  infonnation  as  to  the  coat  of  the  famine^ 
which  we  must  not  overlook.  The  cost  uf  the  famine  in  Mysore  is  set  down  a» 
ii bout  150  lacs  of  rupees;  it  has  exhausted  the  oai^h  balance  and  savings  of  the 
State*  65  laca,  and  saddled  it  with  a  debt  of  75  lacs.  For  Hailras,  the  land 
revenue  collected  in  187*1-7  was  172  lacs  short  of  the  ordinary;  in  1^77-8,  89  lacs. 
To  thia  loss  of  261  lacs  under  revenue  Diust,  he  added  the  enormous  cost  of  ill- 
controlled  relief,  which  is  probably  much  larger  than  the  Bombay  expenditure, 
in  a  smalbn'  and.  on  the  whole,  less  afflicted  area.  Why  this  was  our  author  tells 
US  on  the  autLoriiy  of  a  minute  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  now  Grt^vemorof  Bomlwiy. 
written  about  the  end  of  last  yeai' ;  the  ex|)euditure  <m  relief  had  l>een  114  lacs, 
the  certain  loss  of  revenue  2i  lacs.  A  lac  of  rupees,  it  wiU  br  remeiiibered,  u&ed 
to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  £1(XW0;  the  rupee  has  now  lost  a  fifth  of  ita  old 
value;  but  the  actual  loss  caused  to  the  State  by  the  famine  in  the  three  pro- 
vinces cannot  be  set  so  low  as  six  millions  sterling. 

In  Syrian  Snnahine.hjT.  G.  Appleton  (Boston:  Roberts  Bnithers),  the  author 
apologizes  for  another  book  on  the  Huly  Land  by  a  statement  the  truth  of  which 
is  fast  becoming  recognized,  though  authors  seldom  dare  to  assert  it,  A  boc*k 
has,  he  says  very  justly,  no  longer  the  seriousness  it  once  p^>Baes3ed.  "  A  note  of 
welcome  and  of  swift  fejrgctfulness,"  he  says.  "*  makes  an  apology  short/'  In  very 
truth  it  seems  that  the  enormous  class  of  mankind  to  whom  the  making  of  bo^iks 
is  their  sole  occupation  may  be  divided  pretty  i.'venly  into  those  who  have  written 
about  the  Holy  Land  and  those  whc»  have  not.  There  is  nothing  new  alxiut  Mr. 
Appleton's  Ivouk,  and  no  excuse  for  its  appearance,  except  that  It  pleased  hiui  to 
write  it»  and  that  it  affords  a  certain  pleasui-e,  derived  entirely  from  its  bright  and 
sunshiny  stylcr  to  those  who  read  it.  There  is  certainlv  some  freshness  in  the 
blunders,  which  are  many.  Wliere,  for  iuatimce,  does  he  leai-n  that  the  Greek 
Patriax*ch  pretends  in  so  many  words  that  he  reallv  works  the  mira^2le  of  the  holy 
fire  by  p raver '"  It  is  not  the  case  that  Warren  uiscovered  **  old  Jewish**  ai'ches 
in  the  diafte  :  no  arch  has  been  disc<jvered  that  can  be  distinctly  pront«nnced  pre- 
Herodian.  It  is  not  the  case  that  the  wi*rld  has  fuccpted  the  *'  Moabite'*  ixtttery, 
but  exactl^^  the  reverse,  the  world  being  now  very  completely  convinced  of  th** 
swindle.  And  it  is  amusing  to  find  any  one  believing  the  statement  that  thero 
i'xiste  in  a  manuscript  chronicle  of  the  first  century  at  Nabh'js  the  remarkable 
passage  :  "  TcBterday  at  Jerusalem  was  executed  the  im|x>stor»  Jesus."  If  a  Vro- 
testant  clergyman  continues,  as  Mr.  Appleton  assures  us  he  does,  to  repeat  thi& 
fable  to  travellers,  the  fact  should  l>e  rep>rted  to  his  superior  officers,  if  he  have 
any,  and  theyshttuld  reipiest  him  to  consider  Ananias  and  his  histiiry.  It  remains 
to  say  that  the  author  is  a  spiritualist;  he  believes  in  the  reality  of  ''these 
modern  miracles,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  a  part  of  the  march  of  humanity.'* 
And  he  admires,  with  oui*ae!ves,  the  singular  fact  that  the  infant  orj  of  this  new 
revelation  was  **  a  repetition  of  the  veiy  soimd  which  the  telegraph  had  ma«'e 
familial'.*'  In  other  words,  it  is  wonderfid  in<!eed  that  spiritualism,  with  the  tele- 
graph,  the  postman,  and  the  tax*colleetor,  shoidd  all  alike  come  in  mankind — with 
a  rap. 

America  conti-ibutes  Uj  the  literature  of  Eastern  travel.  From  ihf  Lithe»  of  KfJ- 
Ufmif  to  the  Gohtm  Horn,  by  Heni-y  M,  Field,  D,D.  (New  York:  Charlt*, 
Seribneri.  The  fact  that  this  work  has  reached  a  fifth  edition  m  itR«df  a  i>ror»l 
that  it  possff'ses  in  a  large  measure  the  elements  of  pt>pularity.  To  make  a  reallj 
pojittlar  I.NM>k  nf  travels  it  w*ould  appear,  hastilvgenei'alizin^  fi-om  the  pages  l^efons 
UB,  that  the  £rst  re4uisite  is  an  evr.-l^  .771:11^  /,  .mt-in  of  pi.nis  quotati'ms.  hyni'ia 
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beiiig  generally  preferable  to  Scriptural  texts,  A  great  clt»!il  of  information  of  the 
guide-book  kind  is  of  course  absohitely  necessai-y ;  and  it  must  be  rc*m  em  bored 
that  the  gt»neral  standiird  of  historical  knowledge  is  extrf-mely  low,  go  that  if  a 
name  be  mentioned,  it  should  l>e  caieftiUy  explained  with  what  word  that  name  is 
associated.  The  winter,  in  elmrt,  must  be  alxtve  the  heads  of  his  readers,  but  not 
so  far  but  they  can  reach  out  and  touch  him.  He  must  please  them  by  showiug 
that  his  mind  runs  in  the  aame  grrwjves  as  their  own.  He  muBt  aay  what  they 
vxpect  him  to  say.  Any  one  who  will  apply  these  remarke  to  Dr,  Field *b  chapter 
-on  the  Paanion  Play  will  at  once  a^imit  tnat  the  author  is  a  perfect  master  in  the 
Art  of  writing  popiilur  travels. 

77w  Feirph  of  Turkey  :  Ttvenhj  Yearg^  Reddence  anwug  BuJgarmns,  Greeks, 
Albaniatis,  TnrJcs,  and  Anneninm,  by  a  Ckmsnrs  Daughter  and  Wife;  edited 
by  Stanley  Lane  Po^de  i London:  John  .MinrayK  is  an  **oiinr»Hiiiie**  l»ook. 
"Opportime **  books  are  g»:*nerally  unsatisfactory  productions,  i  r  hastily 

to  eatisfy,  anyhow,  a  demand  of  the  day.     They  resemble  tfi.  uban  and 

semi-detiiehed  villas  in  a  risiujy:  neigh >)ourh(>«>d,  whieli  are  run  up  with  cheap 
bricks  and  sand  instead  «»f  mortsw  by  sjx^^ulative  buildere.  An  encycloptjedJa,  a 
gazetteer,  and  a  file  of  newspapers,  are  genenilly  the  materials  out  of  whicb  books 
^n  Cyprus,  Afghanistan,  or  any  other  ^ilaee  interesting  for  the  moment,  are 
manufacttired  for  the  book-stalls.  The  Ix mk  Ijefore  us  is  totally  differt-nt.  It  baa 
\>een  hurried,  it  is  true,  as  appears  fi^om  the  preface,  but  it  has  been  hurried 
throut^h  the  press,  not  tbiK^ugh  the  manuscnpt.  The  book  is  a  careful,  well-written 
account,  first,  of  the  various  races  which  make  up  Turkey  ;  second,  of  the  tenure 
of  land,  Turkish  houses,  the  Seraglio^  and  the  condition  of  police ;  third,  of  the 
mannei*8  and  customs  of  the  various  races;  and  lastly,  of  tie  education,  super- 
stitions, and  religion  of  the  Turks,  It  is  a  bc>ok  whien  in  its  comprebensiveneea 
reminds  one  of  Uhicinia  work,  and  yet  is,  in  many  respects,  superior.  Those  who 
-want  Uy  know  what  Eui"v>pean  Turkey  really  means,  cannot  do  l>etter  than  read 
this  lady's  work,  They  will  certainly  be  astonished  in  the  very  fii^st  half-dozen 
pages,  to  tind  how  very  much  more  crass  their  own  ignorance  has  been  than  they 
had  any  reason  to  believe.  To  be  sm-e,  we  ought  not  to  be  8«.»  iguonint,  with  writers 
of  tommuniijfues  in  every  port  and  news-agents  in  every  town,  Notliing  brings 
•ont  more  stitmgly  the  flimsiness  of  **  our  owti  con-espondent's  '*  tlieoriesj,  and  the 
uncertainty  wnth  whieh  we  must  receive  his  facts,  than  solid  trustworthy 
works  of  this  kind.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the  style  of  the  author  is  as 
^lear  and  as  pleasant  as  the  material  w*ith  which  she  has  tu  deal  is  interesting  and 
novel. 

The  late  Mi\  Finn  was  consul  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  widow  has  just  published  a 
book  entitled.  Stirring  Time^,  or  Records  from  Jei^sulem  Cojhsular  Cliranid^s  of 
1853  to  1856,  by  the  hite  James  Finn,  H.B.M.  Consul  for  JtTUsak'm  from  184.5 
to  18*i3  ;  with  a  Preface  by  Viscomitt^es  Stran^ord  iC.  Kegan  Paul  lV;  Co., 
2  vols,).  It  is  a  painful  tusk  to  speak  in  dispraise  of  a  memorial  work,  such 
as  this,  lovingly  put  together  by  widowed  hands.  Yet,  save  for  the  purpose  of 
awaking  a  tardy  national  repentance,  it  seems  as  if,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
it  were  hardly  worth  while  to  citllect  the  notes  of  ct>neular  difficulties  in  Jeru- 
^em.  Lady  Strangford — in  a  preface  where  she  laboiu*8  hard  to  make  out  a  ease 
for  the  book — strikes  this  note  of  what-might- have- been.  The  hi*ok,  she  says, 
:siiowa  the  enormous  ix>wer  which  consuls  have  (or  improving  or  disimproving  the 
people  in  whose  country  they  are  placed.  It  is  a  ixtwer  which,  she  rightly  points 
out,  has  never  been  duly  appreciated  at  all  in  ^Ingland^  even  by  those  whose 
position  entails  upon  them  the  duty  of  imderatanding  the  imiK>iiance  of  honour- 
able and  active  consular  service.  During  the  last  twenty  years  what  steps  have 
we  taken  to  ensure  activity  and  ability  in  those  countries  where  British  inHuenee 
should  most  have  been  felt,  and  where  the  presence  of  an  active  and  counigeous 
Englishman  would  have  pamlyztHl  countless  intrigues  and  crushed  coimtless 
rUlauies?  Is  it  not  true  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  every  successive  Govern- 
ment to  let  things  seem  iiuiet  ?  Have  ncjt  those  consuls  who  dared  to  speak  the 
truth  been  snubbed — those  who  endeavom*ed  to  preserve  theprt^stige  of  the  English 
name,  and  to  stand  up  for  law  and  justice,  been  recalled  P  If  Mrs,  Finn's  Bo<:»k 
could  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  our  rulers  the  necessity  for  reforming  and  c<:»n- 
flolidating  the  consular  service,  for  encouraging  a  consul  to  maintain  and  extend 
tbe  intiuenceof  the  English  name,  she  will  have  confen*ed  a  bo<m  upon  the  country 
juid  upon  the  world  which  nothing  can  repa^-.     As  it  is,  we  fear  that  the  moral  of 
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her  book  lies  encumbered  in  so  dense  a  mass  of  stale  gossip,  forgotten  fears, 
superseded  statistics,  and  travels  which  have  neither  the  gloss  of  novelty  nor  the^ 
cobwebs  of  antiquity,  that  it  will  scarcely  be  perceived  save  by  him  who  reads  the 
preface. 

One  feels,  indeed,  that  an  excellent  opportunity  has  been  lost.  In  the  whirl  of 
contemporary  events  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  be  aaked  to  read  how  the  Question 
of  the  Sanctuarieq  was  first  mooted :  how  Jerusalem  was  left  with  a  garrison  .- 
how  the  consul  joumeyed  into  Galilee :  how  the  little  English  colony  lived  in  fear 
but  without  molestation — and  so  on.  And  considering  the  immense  mass  of 
recent  information  which  has  been  collected  in  Palestine  and  Jerusalem,  it  is 
almost  as  absurd  to  base  conclusions  on  tbese  twenty-year-old  statistics  as  it  would . 
be  to  guide  our  ideas  by  the  reports  of  Mandeville  or  Maundrell.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  the  knife  of  the  editor  been  ruthlessly  applied:  had  chapter  after 
chapter,  page'  after  page,  paragraph  after  pamgraph,  of  useless  matter  been 
excised,  we  might  have  had  a  much  smaller  book,  but  we  should  certainly  have 
bad  it  much  better. 


II.— CHURCH   HISTORY,  <fec. 

{Under  the   Direction  of  Professor  Cheetham.) 

IN  these  days  when  the  success  of  the  attempt  to  make  the  great  classical  writers^ 
of  Greecci  and  Eome  known  to  English  readers  has  shown  how  widespread  a 
desire  exists  to  know  something  of  the  great  men  of  other  days,  the  managers 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  done  well  in  putting 
forth  a  series  of  The  Fathers  for  English  Readers.  Probably  the  term  **  the 
Fathers  "  suggests  to  most  readers  only  a  series  of  di-y  and  dusty  volumes  studied 
only  by  a  few  theologians ;  yet,  though  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  did 
not  belong  to  an  age  of  good  literature,  those  who  know  how  to  seek  may  find  in 
their  works  abundance  of  matter  of  thoroughly  human  and  not  merely  theological 
interest.  The  firat  beginnings  of  Christian  literature  in  the  few  letters  which 
remain  to  us  of  the  Apostolic  age ;  the  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  scoffs 
and  slanders,  the  arguments  and  prejudices,  of  the  heathen  world  ;  the  lives  of  the 
great  men  who  in  troublous  times  gave  their  lives  to  the  defence  of  the  truth  and 
the  edification  of  the  flock;  these  things,  duly  treated,  cannot  fail  to  pui)ply 
interesting  matter  to  all  but  the  dullest  readers.  The  series  begins  auBpiciously 
with  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Holland,  who  has  succeeded  in  giving 
a  clear,  vivid,  and  extremely  interesting  picture  of  the  works  which,  in  order  of 
time,  follow  immediately  on  the  New  Testament, — those  of  Clement,  Ignatiun, 
Poly  carp,  Barnabas,  and  Hermas.  Mr.  F.  Watson  follows  with  an  account  of  the 
Apologists  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, — The  Defenders  of  the  Faith,  as  he 
rightly  entitles  them, — which,  if  somewhat  less  lively  than  Mr  Holland's  work,  i^ 
probably  the  best  account  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  Chnstianity,  in  the  days  when 
it  was  attracting  the  serious  attention  of  the  heathen  world,  which  has  yet  }>een 
given  Tyr  any  English  writer.  This  is  followed  by  lives  of  the  two  greatest  fathers 
of  the  Latin  Church,  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustme,  by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Cutts  jind 
Prebendary  Clark  respectively.  Both  are  careful,  accurate,  and  readable,  but  Mr. 
Cutts  has  certainly  succeeded  better  than  Mr.  Clark  in  giving  interest  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  we  gain  from  the  one  a  much  more  vivid  impression  of  the  man  Jerome  than 
we  do  of  the  man  Augustine  from  the  other.  It  would  have  been  a  great  advan- 
tage if  there  could  have  been  included  in  the  life  of  the  latter  such  a  picture  of 
North  Africa  as  Mr.  Cutts  has  given  of  Rome ;  and,  as  the  work  is  intended  to  be 
pcpidar.  perhaps  less  space  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  Augustine  V 
dogmatic  and  controversial  treatises. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Chnstian  Knowledge  has  also  projected  a  series  of 
•works  on  The  Conversion  of  the  West,  of  which  the  first  volume,  The  Continental 
Teutons,  is  Ix^fore  us.  When  we  say  that  the  author  is  Dean  Merivale,  it  will  \ye 
at  once  understood  that  it  is  a  work  of  permanent  value,  founded  on  solid  study, 
and  written  in  a  clear  and  vigorous  style.    The  chapters  on  the  moral  influence  of 
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the  secular  empire,  ontbe  iDfluenoe  of  t-he  eeclesLfLstieal  sjsteiu,  on  the  coiiTeraioii 
of  the  Northern  nations,  ami  on  tho  ijfante  of  contact  Wtween  Teutonic  n^'ligion 
jiud  the  teaching  of  ChriRtianity  are  pax^ticulai'lj  interesting  and  instrxictivo. 

Another  excellent  woi'k  published  hy  the  eame  societj  i«  Major  Palmer *a  Sinai, 
from  tha  Fourth  Bg^piian  Dt/nasttj  io  the  Present  J^ai/,  forming  a  volume  of  the 
aeries  of  Aneient  History  from  the  Monumfnts,  It  is  nt»t  indeed  written  *'  from  the 
nionnmentfi/*  in  the  SjLme  s^jnse  that  the  histones  of  BaVijlonand  Assyi'ia  are,  but 
it  is  an  aeeount  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  spoie  in  the  worlds— its  cUmate» 
Tegetati<:m,  and  zoology,  its  inhabitants  and  their  monuuventa,— by  a  num  thriroughlj 
qualitied  to  write  upon  it.  The  book  embodies  the  results  of  the  most  recent  inves- 
tigations, and  ia  very  interesting  throughout. 

Uniform  with  Mr,  Murray's  other  exceDent  manuals,  ai*e  two  volumes,  Tlie 
Scud^nV*  Ecchsmetical  Hl^iory\  by  Philip  Smith,  B.A. ;  and  The  Sttufent^a  English 
Chunk  HiMory,  by  Canon  Perry*  which  will  be  found  vei-y  useful.  The  former 
carries  the  bistitry  of  the  Church  down  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  rs 
intvnd^Bil  to  t>e  the  fii*st  of  a  series  of  three,  to  be  eumpleted  by  the  History  of  the 
Mediaeval  Church,  and  the  History  of  the  Eeformation.  It  displays  iveeiircU  and 
imj^urtiality ;  and  while  its  divisions  of  subjeetis  nnd  index  coustitute  it  a  handy 
dictionary  of  reference,  its  nai'riitive  is  picturesque  and  readable.  Its  arch ittetural 
and  antiquarian  illustrations^  which  are  a  considerable  heliJ  to  the  text,  the 
Preface  states  to  be  to  a  great  extent  taken  from  the  Dietionury  of  Christian  Anti- 
quities put  forth  by  the  same  publisher.  Mi\  Perry's "'  History  of  the  En^^lish  Church 
from  the  accession  of  Henry  VlII.  to  the  silencing  of  Convocation  in  the  eighteenth 
Century  "  travels  over  more  oft-ti\>dden  gitiund,  and  is  tantalizing  from  the  abrupt - 
nees  with  which  it  stop©  suddenly  short  at  a  point  somewhat  arbitrarily  determined. 
Considering  the  scant  deference  paid  ttj  Convocation  in  some  of  the  m(»8t  momen- 
tt>ua  measui'esof  the  Reformation,  i^  is  rather  hazardous  to  identify  its  *'  silencing  ** 
with  the  suspension  of  its  sittings  which  followed  the  Bfing«nian  Crtjutrovei-sy. 
Ajid  in  view  of  what  the  Church  of  England  has  been  and  done  since  1717,  we  read 
with  some  wonder  that  "  her  ministers  might  now  give  utterance  to  the  most 
heretical  and  even  blasphemous  teaching  without  ftai*  of  cenam^e.''  To  spart^  the 
trouble  of  recourse  to  many  and  scattered  authorities,  the  manual  of  Engliak 
Church  History  will  be  found  as  aerviceable  as  its  comj>anion  volumes. 

In  lus   Story  of  CkridiaHiitf  from  ike  Apostles  to  the  Pretenl  Day  (Luncloni 

Hamilton,  Adams,  A  Coj  Mr,  Andrew  Reed  seeks  to  avi^ud  the  '*  ecclesiastical 
lumWr"  which  sometimes  chokes  the  pages  of  Church  historicB,  and  *' aims  at 
interesting  the  reader  by  dwelling  on  the  stiiTing  incidents,  the  heroic  conflicts,, 
the  biographies  of  the  great  men,  and  the  fortitude  and  victories  of  the  great 
tyrs,  missionaries,  and  teaehei*8  of  the  Chuich."  Tliia  is,  nu  doubt,  the  right 
for  a  populai'  history;  those  of  us  who  were  at  school  while  Goldsmitn's 
blstories  were  still  in  use  at  least  earned  away  a  vivid  impression  of  certain  lead- 
ing events  in  Greek  and  Rtuuiui  history,  even  if  we  learned  much  which  we  had 
to  unlearn  when  the  new  light  of  Kiebuhr  and  his  folio  were  reached  us.  But  it 
requires  a  Goldsmith  to  carry  it  out,  and  Mr.  Reed  is  not  a  Goldfrmith.  In  fact, 
his  pages  too  often  pi-esent  exactly  the  same  apf^earanee  as  thf^se  of  a  German 
handbcjok,  where  a  line  on  an  avenige  is  given  t*>  a  name, except  that  the  Germans 
almost  invariably  give  dates,  while  Mr.  Reed  dues  not.  Far  from  that,  he  ».>me- 
times  curiously  disregards  chronological  sequence;  it  is  not  a  little  odd  to  read 
I  p.  51i*),  *'  Dean  Alford,  of  Canterbury,  was  celebrate<l  as  a  critic  of  Seripture  and 
a  preacher  of  broad  sympathies.  Tlie  Rev.  C.  Simeon  preserved  a  Gospel  spirit 
among  the  students  and  clergy  of  Cambridge  Univei^Hity  " — seeing  that  Mi%  Simeon 
diedw^hen  Mr.  Alfonl  was  still  a  very  young  man;  and  these  two  sentences — which 
are  but  specimens  of  many  such — ilo  not  seem  likely  to  imprees  upon  a  reader's  mind 
the  true  position  of  Mr.  Simeon  and  Dean  Alford,  or  to  inspii-e  any  vivid  interest  in 
them.  It  is  also  a  little  siirpri^^ing  to  tind  Fenerkich  i-ankeil  with  the  physieists  Vogt, 
Moles<:hott,  and  Buchner  i  written  Buchner  by  Mr.  ReedK  When  Mr.  Reed  states 
without  qualilication  that  "Rationalism  is  discredited '^  in  Germany,  he  should 
explain  that  this  by  nt>  means  implies  an  increase  of  faith,  but  simply  tlie  decline 
of  a  particulai'  sehooL  What  are  we  to  understand  when  we  read  that  in  the 
Hatu|Klen  caae  "  the  Dean  and  Chaptei*  of  Hereford  resent-ed  the  conge  tVf'Hre  by 
which  the  Crown  had  set  aside  their  elective  rights?**  Dck?s  Mr.  Reed  suppose 
that  a  coiig^  iVelire  was  a  new  instrument  of  tyranny,  invented  for  the  oppression 
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of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford  ?  or  that  a  chapter  has  any  "  elective  ripjhts  " 
other  than  that  of  choosing  as  bishop  the  person  nominated  by  the  Crown  H  Wo 
notice  that  Lamarck  appears  as  Lamark,  Mr.  Mackcmochie  as  Mac^onochie,  and 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice  as  *'  Rev.  J.  Maurice."  In  a  work  of  this  kind  we  do 
not  of  course  look  for  original  research;  but  it  is  a  little  too  bad  to  quot(j  tlio 
respectable  Hagenbach  as  an  authority  for  English  history.  Though  his  work  is 
by  no  means  free  from  errors,  Mr.  Reed  has  at  any  rate  produced  a  convenient 
summary  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  distinguished  from 
most  other  compendiums  by  the  greater  space  devoted  t(j  the  various  Noncon- 
formist bodies  and  to  modem  missions. 

In  his  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press),  Mr.  C.  E. 
Hammond  has  given  us  a  very  convenient  edition  of  the  principal  ancient  Litur- 
gies, understanding  by  "  ancient"  all  liturgies  which  can  trace  their  descent  from 
some  known  early  form,  even  if  they  have  manifestly  received — as  those  of  Ronje 
and  Constantinople  have  received — comparatively  modern  accretions.  At  a  time 
like  the  present,  when  ancient  ritual  remains  are  eagerly,  if  not  always  intelli- 


gently studied,  Mr.  Hammond's  collection  furnishes — what  has  hitherto  been 
aeaideratnm  in  English  literature — a  collection  of  the  principal  documents,  printe 
from  the  best  sources  at  present  accessible,  and  so  arranged  as  to  admit  ot  ready 


comparison.  An  excellent  Introduction  of  eighty  pages  gives  a  succinct  but  suffi- 
cient account  of  the  families,  characteristics,  and  structui'o  of  liturgies  generally, 
as  well  as  in  particular  of  the  several  liturgies  which  are  reprinted.  The  tal>ular 
view  of  the  stnicture  of  liturgies  is  the  result  of  much  pains  and  labour,  and  is 
(we  think)  the  most  complete  conspectus  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been  published. 
Where  Mr.  Hammond  deals  ^vith  disputed  points — as  in  such  a  matter  he  cannot 
but  do — he  shows  both  competent  knowledge  and  good  judgment. 

A  widely  different  work  from  Mr.  Hammond's  is  Mr.  Orby  Shipley's  Ritual  of  the 
Altar,  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Communion  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
England  (London:  Longmans).  The  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England 
desired,  among  other  things,  to  introduce  greater  simplicity  into  the  rubrics  of 
the  Prayer  !S>ok :  Mr.  Shipley  is  one  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  bring  bjick 
into  the  services  the  old  minuteness  and  complexity.  To  *'  supplement  the  English 
office  <.>f  Holy  Communion  from  the  source  whence  it  was  derived  "  is,  in  Mr. 
Shipley's  judgment,  "in  some  cases  absolutely  necessary  to  liturgical  complete- 
ness, if  not  essential  to  sacramental  validity."  We  are  glad  at  any  rate  of  the 
admission — if  it  is  an  admission — that  Mr.  Shipley's  supplementary  directious 
are  not  "'essential  to  sacramental  validity."  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of 
directions  for  the  mediajval  celebration  of  the  Mass,  in  which  the  existing 
English  Communion  Office — with  Mr.  Shipley's  instead  of  the  legal  rubrics— 
is  somewhat  incongruously  eml>odied.  Ample  illustrations  are  given  of  the 
various  positions  and  ix)stures  to  be  observed,  even  to  the  proper  management  of 
the  fingers  and  thumbs.  These  arj  due  to  the  pencil  of  the  Rev.  Ernest 
Geldart.  The  printing  and  general  style  of  the  book  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
publishers. 

An  admirable  contrast  to  Mr.  Shipley's  curious  production  is  afforded  ))y  Dr. 
A.  J.  Stephens'  Argument  in  the  Folkestone  Ritual  C(T>?c' (London  :  C.  Kegan  Paul 
&  Co.).  which  is  a  learned  and  able  defence  of  the  principle  which  Mr.  Shipley 
rejects,  but  the  Courts  maintain,  **  that  the  Prayer  Book  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  com])lete  and  sufficient  guide  of  worshii>,  and  that  no  person  has  a  right  to 
add  thereto  or  to  omit  therefrom."  This  is  surely  the  only  reasonable  prineiple. 
for  if  additions  are  once  permitted  of  things  which  an  individual,  or  any  number 
of  individuals,  may  think  **  Catholic,"  where  are  we  to  stop  ? 

Worh  about  the  Five  Dials  (London:  Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  the  title  of  a  very 
interesting  account  of  work  among  the  London  poor  by  a  lady,  for  whom  Mr. 
Carlyle  vouches  that  she  ''is  a  most  authentic  person."  Few.  we  think,  v.ould 
have  doifbtcd  the  genuineness  of  the  experiences  here  narrated,  even  without  so 
irrefragable  a  testimony.  The  wTiter  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  very 
difficult  art  of  relieving  the  poor  effectually,  and  the  experiences  which  she  records 
are  full  of  instruction  for  others.  Among  other  things  she  has  learned,  that  th<* 
poor  can*  very  little  whether  a  clergyman  is  High  or  Low  Church,  if  he  be  but 
helpful  and  sympathetic  in  their  troubles.     It  is  humiliating  to  think  of  the  con- 
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tniet,  U>  whioli  she  diiiects  attention,  betwx»en  England  lunl  the  Continent  in  regaiiT 
to  |»r>piilar  auiTis^ments ;  the  **  cosy,  harm  leBs  pleasures  of  the  working-  classes*' 
there,  t\\*i  *luJneR«5  and  drunkenness  her**.     How  trne  it  is,  that  while  Limrlon  has 
more  Ixwitifiil  parks  than  ajij  other  capital  in  Europe,  they  do  not  Vjenefit  the  • 
iprat  ma«8  of  tho  working  classes  !    *'  There  is  nothing"  to  di-aw  them  there,  no  * 
music »  no  ret  -s,  ,  .  .     As  for  Kensington  Gardens,  it  is  as  little  known' 

to  the  workir  Uo  lives  b«*yond  Regt»nt  Sti-eet,  as  Japan  is  to  the  ordinary  j 

tra.veller/'  "  Tbe  ''Vant  of  out-d4vn'  amxisement  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
drunkenness/'  '*  Our  Sundays  a]*e  sptken  oi  by  foreigners  as  the  very  depth  of 
dulnese;  and  if  it  is  dnll  to  the  edueatisi,  what  mnellt  not  be  to  the  illiterate?** 
How  long  is  this  state  of  things  to  continue  *t 


1IL_GE0GRAPHY,   GEOUiGY,  <ta 

{ Under  the  Direction  of  Frofessi»r  T.  G.  BoNNEY.) 

AT  the  present  time,  when  the  subject  of  water-supply  is  occupying  so  much 
attention,  and  sometimes  exciting  so  much  alarm,  Professor  Ansted's  book,  ^ 
Water  and  Water  Supply,  chlejltj  m  reference  to  the  British  Islands :  Surface  | 
Water  iLcmdon,  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co,  i,  will  be  welcome  to  all  whu  are  anjtioua 
for  information.  We  have  heard  two  objections  minle  to  the  use  of  water  as  a 
lieverage ;  one  that  it  does  not  quench  your  thirst,  the  other  that  it  may  poison 
you.  The  first  of  the^e  is  a  matter  pix>bal>ly  of  opinion  or  of  constitution ;  the 
latter  is  imfortunately  t^»  oft^?n  a  melancholy  fact.  Professor  Ansted  gives  much 
information  about  the  nature  of  sewage  contamination,  and  the  beet  methtni  »if 
conntexactin^  it ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  mentions  the  curious  fact  that  infected 
water,  unfit  tor  drinking,  has  been  found  superior  to  pure  for  industrial  purposes,  i 
Thus  at  Parts  the  sewage -tain  ted  water  of  the  Seine  was  found  t*etter  for  the^ 
manufacture  of  gelatine  than  the  potable  waters  of  the  Vanne  ;  and  sti'anger  stilU 
the  dirty  water  of  a  sti'eam  near  St,  Denis  was  found  to  wash  wc>ol  better  than  the 
pure  water  of  an  ai-tesian  well.  Fur  drinking  purposes  indeed  water  absolutely 
pure,  that  is,  free  fi*om  all  extraneous  substances  whatsoever,  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  best;  but  the  less  organic  mutter,  nitiTiteSt  and  ammonia  present  the  better. 
Oeilain  salts  alsi>  should  W  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  and  ai  all  salts 
together,  except  perhaps  carUmate  of  lime,  there  shtiuld  Iw  less  than  7U  grains  i>er 
imperial  gallon.  W<j  think  Professor  Ansted  makes  a  little  too  light  of  the 
presence  of  the  last-named  salt,  seeing  that  it  is  decidedly  deleterious  to  certain 
4!onstitutionB. 

After  three  general  chapters  on  water,  rainfall,  and  river-basins,  the  author 
piiases  on  to  give  a  most  elalx»rate  account  of  the  various  river-systems  and 
drainage  areas  of  the  United  Kingdom,  beginning  with  the  Thames,  and  ending 
with  the  north-eatit  of  IrelaiiiL  These  chuptei-s  are  replete  with  minute  and  interest- 
ing information,  and  illustiuited  by  sketch  maps.  The  concluding  chapter  discusses 
the  laws  which  indueuce  the  cuui'ses  of  rivers,  the  eflfecta  uf  lakes,  banks,  and., 
H:mTent3,  and  touches  vej*y  briefly  upon  the  physical  history  of  the  river  systems  f, 
England. 

The  book,  from  the  natui'e  of  the  subject,  is  one  i-ather  for  referejice  than  for 
ordinary  rmding ;  but  parts  of  it  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  genei'al  student, 
who  wiU  find  it  cleaily  written, and  the  facts  succinctly  told.     Though  complete  ial 
itself,  this  bouk  is  in  reality  *>nly  one  vulmue  of  a  work,  that  '*  On   the  feurfac©! 
Watei-8,*'  the  authur  intending  to  complete  it  with  another  *'  On  Undergnjuudi 
Waters/* 


Lithological  studies  have  hitherto  been  in  so  little  favour  with  the  members  oil 
the  Geological  Survey  of  England  that  Mi\  Rutley^s  memoir  on  Brent  Tor — ^^i 
Eruptive  Jivckt*  if  Brerd  Tor  and  ita  N^cit/hbourhood  :  Memoirs  of  the  Geological* 
Sui*vey  of    Bnglantl  and  Wales  t London,   Longmans  &   Co.)— is  the  tirst   pub- 
lication of  a  petridngical  character  which  they  have  issued,  tliough  some  notes  on 
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the  rocks  were  attached  to  Mr.  Clifton  Ward's  memoir  on  tlic  Lake  district-     W& 
are  glad  the  ttisk  liaa  fallen  into  stich  compet€^nt  hanris.     Brent  Tor  was  deserilied 
some  thirtj  years  agf)  by  that  excellent  gc^>lomRt,  the  late  Sir  H.  de  la  Bee  lie.  as  a 
mined  fragment  of  an  old  volcano,  and  this  onserTation  Mr.  Rutley  has  fully  con- 
firmed L*y  his  studies  Ijoth  in  the  Held  and  with  the  mici"o«c'i»pe,    lo  all  probability, 
buwever,  it  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  original  emter,  the  putline  of  whick»^ 
eannot  now  be  distinctly  ascertJiined,     Its  preBervatirm  has  most  likely  been  due-* 
to  the  suijerior  hardness  of  its  rocks  to  those  of  the  adjacent  district,  and  perhaps. ^| 
to  the  help  of  a  fault,     Aa  is  not  rare  in  such  caseB,  tbe  volcanic  ejecta  at  Brent 
Tor  ai*e  of  a  very  diverse  character,  botli  basalt  and  rhyoHte  oeourring,     A  verjr 
typical  example  of  the  latter  is  described  and  figure<l  by  Mr.  Rutley.     There  are 
alsogabbrosm  tbe  noigbbourhrMxhand  s;indry  altered  rocks,  such  us  slates,  schistB^ 
and  schalsteins ;  and  the  great  gi*anite  mass  of  Dartuiftor  lies  only  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  east.     Jlr.  E-ntley  is  of  opinion  that  the  Brent  Ttjr  volcano  was  in. 
activity  in  Garljoniferons  times. 

The  memoir  is  accompanied  by  a  sketch  map  and  several  woodcuts,  together 
with  four  ckromodithograpbic  plates  of  rock  sections  from  the  author's  own 
drawing.  There  is  also  a  valuable  prefatory  chapter  on  the  application  of  the 
microscope  to  lithology,  and  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  &t»me  of  tbe  com- 
moner rock -forming  minerals.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  seemingly  aware 
that  the  study  of  microscopic  lithology  is  costly,  and  in  their  patemal  care  for  the 
people  are  anxious  to  deter  those  with  slender  means  fi^>Di  tbe  study ;  so  they  haver 
put  upon  tbis  memoir,  which  is  only  a  fair-sized  pamplilet,  the  price  of  15».  6d, 
Boric  Ky's  book  on  Bob  c  mi  an  basalts  i^  full  tbree  times  the  size»  and  costs  Sh.  (>f?., 
und  that  on  the  phonolites,  which  is  about  the  same  size,  costs  half-a-erown  I 

Notwithstanding  the  lal»ours  of  Sir  Philip  Egertim  and  *>ther3,  tbere  is  atill 
open  a  wide  field  for  investigation  amfmg  tbe  fossil  fishes  of  Britain  idt.»ne.  This 
monognipli.  The  Chi tmp raid  Fiehenf  of  thtt  Bnlish  Crcfitceoiui  Jtock^ft :  Memoirs  of 
the  GcLplogieal  Smwey  of  England  and  Wales  iLcmdon,  Longmans  *t  Co.)^ 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  already  well  known  as  an  iebtbj^ologist,  will  J 
Ite  a  valuable  contiibution  to  the  bistorj''  of  an  important  group  of  fishes.  The . \ 
author  has  examined  a  great  number  of  specimens  from  the  rich  collection  in  the 
Britisb  and  the  Jennyn  Street  Museums,  as  well  as  other  c<dlectione.  As  the^ 
result  four  genera  are  described  and  tbeir  leading  cliaracteristies  tabulated.  The^ 
text  is  accompanied  by  illu titrations,  and  is  likely  to  lie  of  great  assistance  to  the 
student.  The  price  of  tbis  work*  tbougb  one  would  suppuse  the  cost  not  to  have- 
been  very  different*  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  last- mentioned. 


A  Caialngi(€  of  Audralimi  FossiU  {indixdimj  Tasmania  and  the  laiand  of  Timor)^ 
SintdfjraphteaiJif  and  Zoolagically  arranged.  By  Robert  Etheridge,  Jun.,  F,G,S- 
1  Cambridge  University  Press,  Paternoster  Rctwu — Tlie  compilati<jn  nf  a  cata-  i 
Ingue  is  generally  a  task  wearisome  and  arduous,  often  tbankless.  and  never  renni-- 
nerative.  Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Etberidge,  whost!  industry  jind  learning  have 
already  made  bim  known  to  the  scientific  world  as  '*of  studiuus  father,  studioua 
son,**  has  taken  it  in  band  to  catalogue  tbe  fossils  of  Australia,  and  has  executed 
the  task,  for  wbich  be  had  peculiar  qUiUifications,  in  a  very  thoroxigh  muuner.  We 
need  only  glance  at  a  page  or  tw*t  to  see  the  gi*eat  care  and  minute  reseai^ch  which 
have  been  \»esto wed  upon  this  compilation,  A  closer  eiimiination  brings  U3  light 
some  interesting  and  suggestive  results.  We  notice,  for  example,  that  not  a  few 
genera  and  a  good  many  species  m  this  ancient  Australian  famia  are  identical 
with  those  wbicb  have  already  ljii?en  discovered  in  Britain.  Among  tbe  Silurian 
eomls — we  tnke  an  example  at  random — the  genera  are  almost  al!  British,  and  st> 
are  alai*genumberof  the  species.  Among  the  trtlobitcs  we  read  for  the  most  part 
the  names  of  British  genera  ;  the  same  is  true  of  tbe  Bnicliiupoda ;  some  of  the 
most  familiar  British  species  as  Orf/uV  ehgnntula.  Fvntamcnfjt  Kmqhtii,  avd  P^ 
oblanffua^  S(ropho7nena  depre^sa,  and  the  ubicpiitiuis  Atrjipa  vetiaUftriH,  not  to* 
mention  otbers,  lading  frtund  on  this  far-off  part  of  tbe  globe.  Tbe  same  bolds  of 
tbe  succeeding  geological  formations — indeed,  it  is  not  till  the  Tertiary  period  is- 
reached  that  a  marked  generic  difference  betwet;n  the  European  and  Austraiasian 
continents  becomes  evident.  Then  a  gfM>d  many  genera  are  f**tmd  whosti  names- 
have  an  unfamiliar  aspect  to  the  student  of  British  Palaeontology, 

It  is  tmly  by  the  publication  of  limtks  such  as  these  that  generahzatiims  in  the^ 
spread  and  expansion  of  life-forms  in  ancient  times  can  be  safely  made ;  and  the 
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;  wotk  caBiic»t  taH  to  becooitr  and  long  remain  «  frequent  bfxik  of  referaM^ 
lor  «U  mho  mte  engaged  in  tke  fltndj  of  Bal^iiaitologT. 

For  manj-  j«ars  few  things  wec^  move  deami  bj  like  atndent  of  Briuah  Gtx^k^T 

ban  n  «oaciae  arcount  of  Ireland.    Kow,  no  aooncr  kaa  one  book  appeared— tliat 

^  PfoiMBar  HaU,  noticed  bj  na  latelj— ^llian  anc4li«r  eomea,  as  it  w«n^  tn<ading  - 

ita  b«da.    To  tJbe  bjatander,  indeed,  it  appean  a  IttUe  stnume  to  see  ddS 

ate  in  tlie  Snrrej  riding  a  aoft  of  neck*«nd*neck  nic  '      aaI  maT 

;  wa^uufy  be  called  riral  volumes.     Hie  preaent  book,  Mmma^'  i^y  oi' 

■     I,  hj  G.  H,  Sinaban,  BLR  ^  V  *  -  ,  of  HJI.  Geological  Sui  .t>  >  .  K^egaii 

Paol  k  Got  I,  after  n  general  i  u,  deacnbea  tbe  aedimentaur  rocks  of 

In  tbia  tlte  moat  origii^^  >  .^ .  ..^re  is  his  inclusion  of  the  CM  Bed  Sand* 

I  Ibe  Oarboaiferocia  rodn.     It  ha«  long  been  known  that  in  Iioland,  as  in 

e»  liie  latter  are  eonformablo  to  the  foroM^r,  which  ore  aeparated  br  a 

I  irom  the  Upper  SQurian ;  but  this  is  indeed  a  noveltT  in  claasi^catitin.     'f  he 

chief  of  the  Irish  Siirr^j,  Professor  Jnkea,  contended  vi^ircmdj  for   the 

incliiiiian  of  the  Devoniaji  rocks  with  the  CarboniferoQ&     This»  however,  is  a 

policj  of  annexation  which,  we  think,  woctld  have  eren  startled  him,     Svt  far  a& 

reaaember,  it  can  onljr  be  paralleled  bj  the  late  Sir  Roderick  Miir<>hi^m*& 

I  on  the  older  rocks  of  Wales  in  his  own  endeatrour  to  form  *'  a  sciantific 

Eiltrr  '*  for  his  Silurian  sjstem. 

Mr.  Kinahan  then  passes  on  to  the  metamorphic  and  eruptive  rockii.     He  is 

d J  weU  known  as  a  bold  and  original  litholo^st — so  bold  and  ao  ori  ir  ^       ^  ^  ^^d, 

perhans  humbler  students  maj  find  it  dif&calt  to  follow  bun,  •  in 

_  rd  to  the  connexion  of  emptive  i>3ck8  and  metamorphic  action,     Vt  lau^  wo 

ave  indeed  heard  so  mnch  about  **  metamorphic  ^^ranite,  '  that  we  are  almost  pre- 

to  belieYe  in  it,  but  we  confess  oiireelves  sunt  led  when  we  rea^l  it  boldly 

ed  that  all  emptive  rocks  are  iudirectlj  due  io  metamorphic  aotii>n.     It  is 

>  an  unwonted  sensation  to  read  of  quarts  rock  as  one  of  the  eruptive  rtxks, 

we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  when,  after  being  refen-<xl  to 

bap.  liL  see^  16*  for  full  information  as  to  this  novel  and  interest u*"  t-^.  V   vr^  rise 

l^m  the  peioisal  of  that  (it  may  be  our  own  faults   but  little  m  before. 

j'Bnt  w*'  f»vir  that  tt>  one  nurtured  in  the  prose  of  the  Teutonic  ^   :.   .  ^ists»  the 

I  f  we  may  so  call  it,  of  their  speculative  Celtic  fellow -workers  will  be 

\  iig.      Wc  find  in  these  pages   obsidian  defined  us  a   ula<sy  variety  of 

t f elstoue,  eklogfite  as  a  magnesian  rock  allied  to  serpentine,  eui  isic  feletone. 

fporpbyrite  as  an   ingenite  rock,  c<mtaiuin^  distinct  and  v^  i-»ped  felspar 

lerystals,  greisen  as  synonymous  with  quarts  rock,  and  so  on. 

^     In  the  latter  part  of  the  b(Xik,  Mr.  Kinahan  notices  the  physical  features  and 

the  Uiineitil  deposits  of  the  country*     As  regards  the  former,  be  believes  less  iu 

the  action  of  glaciers,  and  more  iu  that  of  earth  fi-actures  and  of  the  sea,  thiui  is 

^naual  in  members  of  the  Survey.     In  reference  to  the  last  point,  we  must  say  that 

pictore  of  terraced  cliffs  in  a  limestone  district  T'Biiri'en  Hills,"  fig.  1»J)  appeai-5* 

k  ua much  more  like  an  instance  of  $ub-aenal  denudation.   It  exactly  reminds  us  of 

,  hill  just  Bouth  of  tije  Bri'che  de  Roland,  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  considerations 

of  marine  action  may  fairly  be  excluded. 

Professor  Ramsay*s  well-kn«5wii  work  on  the  physical  geology  and  geogmphy 

of    Great  Britain   i  T/i<*  Phifsfical  Geolotf^  atui    Geography  of  Gfeal   Britatn  i    A 

.Manual  of  Brifith  Geologij.     Fifth  edition.     London  r  E.  Stanford! ,  had  its  l>egin- 

laiing  as  **  Six  Lectures  to  Working  Men."     The  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed 

Binoe  its  first  appearance  have  told  on  it  as  on  the  human  species;    and  the 

infant  book  uf  »(X)  pages  baa  now  developed  into  a  goodly  volume  of  f^O  pages* 

with  numerous  illustrations.     The  attractive  style  lind  suggestive  thoughta  of 

iPrtifcssur  Ramsay  have  been  the  cause  of  this  prosperous  growth  through  ^\iy 

r editions,   and  we  tnist   that   its  author  maj-  live  to  see  others  and  yet  larger^ 

under  happier  auspices  tban  have  attended  tiie  issue  of  this,  and  be  enabled  to 

work  for  many  years  with  his  old  vigt>ur. 

In  the  present  edition  the  first  four  chaptei^s  ai'e  devoted  to  a  brief  account  of 
the  formation  and  general  classification  of  rocks^  and  the  effect  upon  them  of  the 
Tarious  forces  to  wEich  thev  are  subjected.  Tbe  next  thirteieti,  whieb  contain  the 
I  principal  a*ldition  tii  the  book,  give  a  lucid  description  of  the  leading  cliarac- 
t  teristics  of  the  sti*atified  deposits,  and  endeavour  to  indicate  tbe  physical  con- 
I  dittons  under  which  tbe  vai-ious  depi>Bits  wei^  formed.  To  tbis  8Ucce«Ml9  a  descrlp- 
Llion  of  the  physiogi-aphy  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  discussion  of  the  proWble  origin 
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of  itfi  principal  natural  featui*eB.  As  uiight  be  expected,  the  glacial  epoch  and 
everythin!^  eonneeted  with  the  world  ♦^f  ice.  reeeive  a  lar^e  Bliare  of  attention,  the 
Froteesor  arguing  i^-ith  his  aecustffin'Ml  vigmir  f<»r  liis  favt»iirite  theory  nf  the  exca- 
vations hy  ice  of  not  only  the  lake  liasina  of  Great  Britain,  hut  also  thrtse  of  the 
Alps  and  North  America.  While  he  joints  out  lb  at  he  has  never  ass4:*rted  that  all 
hike  baeins  are  the  work  of  glaciers,  he  seems  to  think  an  American  fellow- lahmirer 
rather  weak  in  faith  for  not  elaimin<*  Lake  Superior.  He  parades  also  with  justi- 
ftahle  triumph  a  list  r>f  illustrious  names  whom  his  theory  has  led  captive,  l>ut 
omits  to  mention  that  there  are  still  some  persons  toh^rably  famihar  with  glacial 
phenomena  who,  so  far  from  being  eonviuced,  have  brought  ar^-umeuta  against 
certain  apphcations of  it,  which  are  met  by  a  discreet  silence.  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  though  the  Professor  is  prepared  to  ovenvhelm  Angl*.»sea  with  a 
great  ice-sheet,  from  Caledonia  und  Cumbria,  despising  apparently  the  glax^^ial 
forces  of  Wales  (where  some  of  his  earliest  laurels  were  gathered),  he  is  not  pre- 

{)ared  to  accept  with  unquestioning  faith  the  almost  universal  gla-ciers  r*f  some  of 
lis  suhoi'dinates.  or  t^>  find  the  presence  of  marine  shells  in  a  bi>nlder  clay  no  bar 
to  his  belief  in  *'  gi'ound  moraines.''  Apropos  of  this  we  see  that  he  gives  in  bis 
adhesion  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Skertehley  as  to  the  existence  of  iiiterglacial  man. 
Time  may  sh^  ►w  that  **  not  proven  "  would  have  been  a  wiser  verdict. 

Tliere  are  other  points  where  the  Professor  will  fail  to  carry  with  him  the  assent 
of  not  a  few  of  his  brother  geologists,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  in  most  places 
hv  himself  puts  up  a  notice-board  of  **  dangerous,"  and  warns  the  student  that  his 
views  are  not  universally  accepted.  With  these  qualifications,  the  l>cH>k  will  1h.» 
found  at  once  instructive  and  suggestive ;  it  is  tall  of  spii-ited  wiiting  and  of 
those  graphic  touches  in  which  the  author  so  peculiarly  excels,  often  expressing,  by 
a  happy  simile  or  a  picturesque  phrase,  more  than  many  others  could  do  in  half  a 
page  of  deseriijtive  writing;  and  the  theories  enunciated  are  well  worth  Cnareful 
eonsidei-ation,  even  though  they  sometimes  fail  to  convince. 

The  **  new  edition*'  of  Cotta's  treatise  on  lithoh>gy  (Rorhs  Clojutifiml  hwI 
Desierihed  :  a  Treat i^ie  on  Litkology,  by  Bernhard  von  Cotta.  An  English  edition 
l»y  P.  H.  Lawrence,  F.G.S.,  A:c.  New  edition,  London  :  Longmans  K  though  bearing 
<»n  its  title-page  the  date  187S,  appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the 
edition  of  1868,  At  any  I'ate,  we  cannot  admit  that  it  is  at  all  brought  up  to 
the  present  level  of  knowledge.  Such  roeka»  for  example,  as  ti-aehyte,  phonolite, 
the  perdotites,  and  serpentines,  which  are  now  fairly  well  under8t4>od,  etdl  remain 
in  their  old  confusion.  Allusion  indeed  is  made  to  th*'  application  of  the  micro- 
scope to  lithological  purposes,  in  a  hrlef  and  rather  sketchy  notice,  but  its  results 
appear  to  have  been  little  used  in  the  Ixrdy  of  the  work.  On  the  whole,  we  fear 
that  the  English  stinlent  will  not  gain  much  by  the  republication  of  the  veteiun 
geologist's  IxHik,  and  for  information  in  lithology  must  continue  to  rely  mainly 
on  the  younger  German  lithologists. 

Few  writers  have  got  the  happy  knack  of  combining  scientific  facta  with  plea- 
^  fiant  writing  so  well  as  Mr,  Prt:H?t<>r.  Like  a  skilled  e^K^k,  he  seisms  ahle  U*  make  a 
juicy  dish  out  of  any  meat,  however  dry  it  may  l>e  natural fy.  The  present  vohime, 
PUasant  Ways  in  Science  (London:  Chatto  l^  ^Vindus,  1879),  is  a  collect  ion  of 
essays  which  have  been  contributed  to  various  periodicals,  this  Review  among 
Mthers.  They  treat  of  various  aatrononiieal  topics;  of  kindred  phvBical  suhjects, 
such  life  ozone,  dew,  and  *'  drifting  light -waves;**  of  marvels  in  telegraphy  and  of 
the  phonograph  ;  beside  subjects  geogrupldvitl,  geological,  and  zoologicab  The 
least  successful,  as  it  strikes  us,  is  the  one  tm  Mr.  Mallet*H  theory  *tt  volcanoes,  as 
the  writer  dtX'S  not  appear  to  have  got  quite  a  firm  gi'asp  of  the  geological  l>earings 
of  the  subject,  or  to  have  apprehended  the  inherent  defects  and  serious  difficulties 
in  the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests.  Still  even  here  the  aiHiclf  is  very  readable. 
There  i«  a  sensible  article  on  food  and  its  abuse.  Thf  concluding  remiirk  of  this 
is  seasonable  at  a  time  when  sume  religious  teacher.^  are  over- inclined  to  inculcate 
asceticism  <m  enthusiastic  neophytes,  **  As  a  rule,  however,  change  of  diet  is  a 
safer  measuri*  than  peri<3dical  fasting,  ih*  al>stinence  from  either  heut-producing  or 
tlesh-f(»rnang  fond.  It  must  he  noticed^  in  conclusion,  that  youii"-  persons  might 
not,  without  medical  advice,  to  £«st  or  abstain  for  any  length  of  time  fi-om  the 
more  imsortant  forms  of  food,  as  serious  uiisi'bief  to  the  digestive  organs  fix»- 
qnently  follows  from  either  course.'*  The  article  on  Strange  be4%  Serpents  is  per- 
haps the  one  that  will  pivtvp  most  interesting  t*t  all  ivaders.  Mr.  Proctor  iliseasst^s 
the  various  accovmtsof  the  kraken  and  the  seii-serpent ;  and  after  showing  that  thei'e 
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is  undeniable  evidence  of  the  existeJice  of  a  cuttle,  not  indeed  equal  to  legend,  but 
etill  fai*  more  huge  than  would  have  lieen  credited  a  few  years  eince,  concludes  ^ 
that  there  m  aomcthiutf  at  the  Ixfttom  of  the  sea-serpent  stories,  Hifi  own  view  is  i 
that  the  creature  which  has  Ijeeu  seen  is  gome  descendant  of  the  great  enalicisaurs 
of  the  aecondarj  age — a  long-necked  ereatvn*e,  sometiiing'  like  a  plesiosaur.  To  the 
ohvious  objection  to  the  poBsibilitj  of  such  a  survival,  the  ahaence  of  the  remains 
of  anj  such  animale  in  deposits  of  the  Tertiary  age,  he  reph'es  by  pointing  out  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  specie*  of  whales,  not  very  rare  in  the  ocean,  wkich 
are  either  known  only  from  solitary  specimens,  or  have  never  yet  been  captured* 

We  have  here  another  well-meant  but  futile  effort  to  reconcUe  geology  witli  the 
strict  literal  inteii^iretation  of  the  earlier  ehaptei's  in  the  Book  of  GeneBis :  The 
Cretitifrn.,  or  Moses  and  Science  in  Harmony^  by  the  E^v.  Alex.  Stewart,  M.D., 
LL.D,  (America),  i London  !  Elliot  Stock.)  The  author,  after  duly  destroy- 
ing all  other  harmonies  previously  proposed,  proceeds  to  constiiict  hts  own  theorif. 
WLat  this  is  it  reqiiire-s  some  patience  to  discover,  for  he  is  a  rambling  and  prolix 
writer,  and  is  so  constantly  halting  to  improve  the  occasion,  that  it  ia  not  easy  to 
follow  him.  The  exceeding  triteness  ako  of  the«e  interspersed  remarks  does  not 
make  them  the  more  welcome.  So  far,  however,  as  we  apprehend  his  theoi*y,  it  is 
this.  The  earlier  chapters  in  Genesis  are  as  strictly  historical  as  any  other  pai-t 
i)f  the  Inxik,  allowing  for  a  little  necessary  figurativeness  of  deBcnption.  The 
inferences  of  geologists  may  l>e  e^^ually  true,  but  they  relate  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  creation  descriWd  in  Genesis,  This  idea  of  coui-se  is  not  novel,  but  the 
author's  nio<le  of  escaping  the  difficulty  urged  against  it  by  gtx«li^ists^that  the 
advent  of  existing  Hfe-forms  was  cmdu;il  iluriiig  the  later  geological  epochs — is 
new  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  It  is  that  the  destruction  which  made  the  earth 
"vuid'*  was  not  universal;  so  that  certain  creatures  contrived  to  save  themscdves 
'  on  more  elevated  spots  from  the  destroying  watei-s.  His  views  may  have  been 
'  aatisfying  to  the  congregation  of  **  John  Street  E.  U.  Church,  Aberdeen/*  but  we 
doubt  whether  they  will  obtain  a  much  wider  acceptance. 

The  geology  of  Western  Torkahire  rather  x^esembles  its  scenery — at  times  some- 
what monotonous,  yet  with  no  lack  of  considerable  tracts  of  rare  interest.  Some 
of  the  older  geologists  did  good  work  among  its  moorlands  and  valleys,  and  the 
district  has  been  touched  upon  in  one  or  two  of  the  Survejr  Memoirs,  bnt  wc  do 
not  know  of  any  book  which  treats  of  the  geologj^  and  physical  geography  of  the 
district  as  a  whole,  Tliis  want  Messrs.  Da  vies  and  Lees  liave  undertaken  to  supply 
iWe$i  Yorkshire:  an  acc<>nnt  of  iU  Geology,  Physical  Oeo^rapky,  Climatotog^y,  and 
Botany.  Part  I..  Geology,  by  James  W,  Davies,  F.G.S.,  A:e. ;  Part  II.,  Phvsical 
Geography  and  Botanical  Topogi'aphy,  by  James  W.  Davies  and  F.  Arnold 
Let%  FX.S.,  Slc,  London :  Reeve  k  Co,),  and  have  executed  their  task  in  a  very 
Batisfacttjry  manner.  The  volume  commences  by  a  fairly  suflBciently  detailed 
sketch  of  the  varions  geological  formatiouR,  The  author  of  this  part — we  are  glad 
to  9ee  — does  not  coimtenanoe  the  fanciful  idea  which  connects  ihe  conglomerates 
at  the  base  of  the  CarVmiferous  series  with  ice-action :  indeed  he  passes  it  over  in 
silence.  The  second  part  seems  likely  to  be  as  useful  to  the  botanist  as  the  first 
to  the  geologist.  As  a  further  recommejidetion,  the  book  is  furnished  with  an 
excellent  bibliography. 

T7ie  Geology  of  Sussex ;  or  The  Geology  and  FossiU  of  tkA  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 

Fftrmation^^oJ  Sussex.     By  the  late  Frederick  Dixon,  Efi<](<,  F.G.S.     New  edition  ; 

revised  and  augmented  by  T,  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  Ac*     Brighton:  W.  S.  Smith. 

t^— The   **  Geology  of    Sussex'*    has  long   been    a    standard  work    among    the 

rVorkei*8  of  that  science,  but  as  the  rapid  advance  of  knowledge  antii^uates  even 

'  the  best  books,  a  new  e^lition  was  needed.     This  was  confided  to  Professor  Rupert 

Jones,  whose  exceptionally  extensive  knowledge  of  gedogy  pecnliarly  fitted  liim 

'for  the  task.     Aided  by  some  of  the  best  authorities  of  the  day, on  various  special 

r'eub.iects,  he  has  pt\>duced  what  amounts  to  a  new  l)0«jk  on  Sussex,  in  which,  how- 

'       dd  material  is  religiously  presented  and  carefully  distinguished  from  the 

In  short,  the  work,  bi  sidos  giving  much   interesting  anti«|uariau  in- 

li»i  uiKiti'iu,  is  now  a  most  valimVjle  bo<jk  of  reference  for  any  subject  connectetl 

with  the   geology  i>f   the   formations  found  in  the  county  of  Sussex,     A  single 

example   will  suffice  ;  we  turn  to  the  introduction  to  the  account  of  t he  remark- 

able  experiment  in  boring  through  the  secondary  rocks  of  the  Weald,  in  «earch  of 
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the  pala?ozoic  strata,  and  find  prefixed  a  brief  \mi  admirable  precis  of  all  tbat  is 
known  about  the  poaition  of  the  latt-er  in  south-eastern  England  and  north- 
western France. 

The  Geological  Hecm-d  for  1878  made  its  appeai^ance  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summert  being  the  third  rnlume  of  that  nserul  pHblication.  It  gives  as  far  as 
possible  the  titles  and  brief  abstracts  of  the  works  and  papers  on  Geology,  Miner- 
aloey,  and  PaUtnmtohig^y,  whieh  appear  either  separately  *>r  in  the  traiisacti<>ns  of 
societies  in  our  own  ur  other  cmmtries.  Any  one  who  knows  what  a  wc-arj  anil 
wjisteful  task  is  the  hunting  up  and  down  the  pajtres  of  periodicals  for  possilde 
LDformation  on  some  scientifie  subject  wil!  feel  dulj  gniti^ftd  to  those  who  have 
•  helped  in  this  work,  and  above  all  to  its  indefatigable  chief  editor,  the  mainstay 
of  the  undertaking,  Mr.  W.  Whitaker. 

The  Oeohtfifnl  Magazine  completes  with  the  year  its  fifteenth  volume,  anfll 
fully  maintains  its  well-eai'ned  reputation.  Two  more  pai'ts,  added  to  those  which] 
we  noticed  lately,  complete' the  thirty-fourth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  I 
of  the  Geological  Sotriety,  Some  of  the  papers  in  these  are  of  imusnal  interest, ' 
chief  among  them  those  of  Messrs.   Feilder,  De  Hance,  and  Etheridge  on  tho 

feidogical  results  of  the  late  Bntish  E3q)etlition  to  the  Arctic  Regions ;  Professor 
udd's  third  paper  an  the  soeonflary  rocks  of  Scotland;  and  Professor  Prestwich's  J 
account  of  the  deep  hi>ring  at  Messrs.  Mciik's  brewery.  There  is  also  a  full! 
description  by  Professor  Ramsay  and  Dr.  J.  Geikie  of  the  geology  of  Gibraltar. 
Br,  Hicks  proposes  a  new  reading  of  the  classic  sections  around  Loch  Maree ;  and 
the  correctness  of  the  Sux*vey*R  interpretation  of  certain  n>eks  on  the  Ayi'shire  coast 
is  more  than  questioned.  There  are  as  usual  some  valuable  contributions  to 
Palaeontology. 


IV.— ESSAYS,  novp:ls,  poetry,  &c. 

(Under  the  I>irecHon  of  Matthew  Browne.) 


AT  a  iTither  indeterminate  ewch.  of  which  one  might,  speaking  roughly,  Bay] 
that  it  came  to  a  climai,  tilting  over  to  the  dt^scent,  at  or  before  the  time ) 
of  the  Crimeau  war,  there  wii^  what  some  of  us  might  describe  as  a  new 
movement  in  litem ture,  especially  that  uf  the  p*:H.»tic  kind.  Others  might  put  the 
ease  of  a  distiugniahable  new  thrill,  rather  thanuHc  the  word  movement, — though 
it  is  undeniable  that  movement  came  of  the  ihrilL  If  we  were  to  ailnpt  the  wnrst] 
manner  of  the  late  Mr.  GiltiUan  lol  whose  shade  we  must  ask  forgiveness,  for  ho 
had  iine  qnalities  and  wanted  chiefly  measure  t,  we  might  eudeavom*  to  chai-acterize 
or  at  least  to  signalize  this  epoch  of  UKJvement,  or  thrill  leading  to  movement,  by 
saying  that  Mr.  \  Festusi  Bailey  was  its  stiu-diest  growth  ;  Sydney  Dobcll  its  eonsum- 
mate  '*  plant  and  Ho  we  r  of  light  j  '*  while  Alexander  Smith  and  a  host  of  others 
were  the  aftermath  and  the  more  or  less  ephemeral  tlrirets.  Mr.  Gilfillaii  would 
resent  that  way  of  speaking  of  Mr.  Smith,  and^  indeed,  he  would  not  have  written 
this  jumble  at  all.  But  if  he  had.  he  would  have  gone  on  to  say,  perhaps,  that ; 
there  was  a  ctirrespondmg  thrill  in  the  literature  of  prose  lii^tion,  and  that  in  that  J 
the  Bronte  girl«  were  gipsy  heath-Hi  >wer  and  mountain-pine  with  .  pas^sionate 
w*inds  singing  thrtiugh  the  ixjughs ;  Mrs.  Gaskell  meadow-grass  and  homestead- 
elm  shadowing  buttercups  and  daisies  ;  while  Thackeray  was  a  magnificent  alder 
which  nuw  and  then  loomed  through  the  mist  like  Bc>me  towering  inngns,  which, 
^tc,  JLc,  kc.  As  there  is,  we  believe^  no  flower  or  Ux'e  which  mxikcs  game  of  other 
dowel's  or  trees,  "  Fiivmiltan/*  would  have  tt»  come  in  as  buffoon*  merry* Amlrew, 
eap-and-bells,  A:e,,  tVc.  There  woidd  have  U\  be  something  invented  ft:>r  George 
MaeDoimld  and  the  author  of  "  Re ver titration s."  As  for  George  Dawson,  he 
stands  alrt^dy  chaiacterize<i  by  Mr.  Gilfillaa  as  something  httle  better  than 
tk  **  transcendental  fiagman  ;  **  but  he  was  the  repres«mtative  of  the  **  lectm\^8que  " 
€>r  popular  aspect  of  the  movement,  and  very  well  he  represented  it.*     There  was, 

«  T^&r^  la  a  ctaioualy  heaourtbJvt  carefQl,  and  jii*t  «»liBiaM  of  bim  io  the  MmoQlru  of  Mr.  Dobell  tiov.J 
bettjtv  UM, 
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.  a«art«f  4 


ttibei 


»a&  tiai  wm  icfwiaciiUit  Vy  Pwi^U^  qi 

■uifiporleB  iindiiiiwinilii  |»lftc«s  in  tlic  i^nK-i*^?- >ii«  tv* 
w  cBtilagvie;  cr  <ilMrt<fTff  irv^i  is  Mi^  <«ie  mvr 
Br,  Wcfldsiidlfnston, &-.  Jetai  SiuBftdm.  Hr.  R  R  H<ir^.  *«-  ^  -  ?^ 
felt  tiie  tiRra,  obd  m  ^iA  politifli.    N^t  oattr  btt4  t^  Cnrt  >m 

■  ten  jean^iixv^wMaatto  Wm worklioi«9em  the  Vzaitrd   ;....^  .  ^; 

id  **  ibe  people  ^  t  «8{«caall7  iW  **  CKmlry  ^ft  Imbtmr.^  wkk>i  wil^  v.n 
Mi  «Im  vcrr  €OD£<i03itlT  mTit4*«)  hr  Mir.  Gct^d  Mumjt 
tlie  lonMitlj  f&jtii  c€  okl  '\^tli«re'wii8  n  ^M.  dvfftts^d. 
tlMi  Or  liMt  VM  at  kuicL 
the  UMme  4id  aoi  <ooe.    Tlie  Kapolmik  ««y»  tfrW  dH.  bfYw-rrrr :  nn^  th^ 


There  w^s  n  dist 


jolThMlcen: 

lajid  tike 

idi  lit  19  BiH  too  muck  to  saj^  bnike  ifiri 

beaadee  called  ant  in  m  satSlf  e^iUTocal  9ei 

p,  the  -  Citpst  be  tie  whole  coDcem ! '  of  the  lover  '      ^  1.*y 

It  is  not  too  filight  sa  tncideitt  to  ncf er  i  t  r, 

}y  with    same    self-eouscioosness,  the   m*  >  c* 

«r  thrill  in   the    jMx^m  entitled,  *'  Is   it    C-  i  a 

",  the  hue  Marquis  <>f  Lansri"^^    ^^^  Vini-  i  .i  i  il.  imw  «h© 

I  pcietesB  a  draft  for  ^100  aliiKiat 

ice  that  time  it  cannot  he  i»i()  iL..,    iw    >  ,.%.  KM.*  amott); 

kdpoeta.     Mr.  Browning,  well  known  then,  has  n.  h  miifv 

» the  front,  and  increast*d  his  piiMioeKv  tntii  li   tluir  i.  iss!  aj» 

longer  in  a  new  world,    Tbcn  wr  ha^*^*  '  im 

ll<>rT»,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  William   A  i  Sir 

Aubrey  de  Tere,  and  others :  »i>mt'  i>f  them  with,  ei*  to  sitoiik,  thfir  nH»t*  in  tht* 
old  state  of  things,  &ome  not.  Mr.  Bnchanau.  Mr.  Sm-iisbitm*\  :mi1  Mr  William 
^'      '    belong  poeitirelj  to  the  present,  and  each  h««  a  a  -v»itioti, 

r  Baehanui  stands  in  marked  relation  to  the  new  huiuanit..  nt ;  Mr, 

rinbume  and  Mr.  Morris  Rtand  affiliated  to  a  voir  diffon.»nt  i*.  Ihh^I  ;  Uul  the  mm* 
ection  between  theni  is  hy  no  means  one  that  does  not  admit  of  Hf*iti}»  pM»vi»r»*d. 
ad  the  tiucce*^  of  Mr.  Morria  ia  one  of  the  most   strikinj^  li  of 

be  times.     Apart  from  all  these  stands  Mr,  Matthew  Am*  \wt 

ill*  to  attempt  to  eriticixe  here.     The  growth  of  his  fnm*^  u  na  that 

^  Mr.  Tennyson  have  iiin  on  side  by  side*  and  for  onr  nr.  do  not 

Linnt,     It  is  simply  just  as  well  to  make  out   8*>me  sucti   j  i      ^^ntt^  in 

ler  to  escape  the  charge  of  overlvK>kinji;f  anything. 

Alter  the  **  epitaph  *'  by  Francen  Br*>wne  there  wiw,  ont^  uo^'liJ  t^n\,  a  kind  of 
ping  or  retreating  fire  from  atragj^lers  of  the  camp  which  *'  Firtinlian"  lumie 
L  a|iort  of — sport  that  even  those  who  l^elouged  X*y  the  eamp  i>u^hi  \^^  have 
"  "1  with  all  their  hearts-^-and  we  omit  many  namt'S  of  j>ersoiis  and  |n>emn. 
at Bjrdney  Dobellwas,  to  paas  baek  to  our  former  set  of  metaphor»,  the  con* 
ammate  **  plant  and  flower  of  light"  of  *' the  whoh>  eoucorn/'  And  what  a 
owerl  It  IS  not  easy  to  be  too  grateful  for  the  picture  of  it*i  living  iHnnitr^" 
ketch  as  the  picture  is — supplied  in  the  two  big  voliin»o8  b<»foiH>  us  r — Thf^ 
nfs  and  Letters  of  Stfdney  Vobelt,  edited  by  E.  J.,  witli  steid  [wu-trait  and 
graphic  ill  list  rations  (Smith,  Elder,  Jt  Co.K  The  memoir  is  very  >^v;ie»*fiilly 
^  itelligently  written,  but  the  li^lit^  and  shades  are  too  widely  soattm-ed,  aiul 
Ee' consequent  general  impression  is  one  of  some  thinners  of  texture.  Our  own 
notion  of  a  better  way  would  be  something  like  thig :— Ti»  tell  the  l>are  life  of  the 
poet  by  itself  in  compact,  consecutive  order,  with  a  litilo  nir*n*  fulness  and  Unly; 
p«ttini(  dates  in  the  margin  of  every  page;  then  to  make  a  soi^sirate  departuieijt 
of  the  uiui  '  tters,  ^c.,  connecting  these  by  ii  nu'vo  thrt*uA  nf  narrative,  and 

again  put;  -  in  the  margins.     It  is  a  sotl  overbij^'bt  of  biographeiii  to  giv*« 

the  reader  uir  m.uljleof  turning  back  several  patjc-s  in  onlcT  to  be*  sure  of  tho 
yeai*  in  which  he  is  reading.  It  seems  t(*  us  that  the  letters,  ^^c,  now  publinhnd 
should  al8^»  1h?  ino<»rponitH!»  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  eontenU,  or  mnm^  ot  thi» 
contents  of  the  |treviL>us  Viduuie*  entitled  Th^ynghts  on  Art,  PkihtJtophy,  and  Rviiijion, 
and  that  the  wlude  should  form  one  thick  book;  another  consisting  of  Mr. 
Dolndrs  ixiems.  "  The  Roman."  '*  Balder/*  Ac.  Two  volumes  of  this  kind  w*iiild 
constitute  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  literature,  wholly  apni-t  from  thiMr  vulur  in 
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utlier  reBpeots.  Late  in  liis  ttw-sbort  life  Mi\  Dobell  wrt>te  tt»  \im  parents  tLat  lii* 
WtiH  qtiite  satiRfied  that  no  critic,  in  Lxiking  over  the  literary  liietorj  of  his  times, 
Qtmia  Bliss  liis  L»wn  p<:>etry,  and  that  he  was  content  to  Iciive  the  case  thei'e.  He 
wrote  thia  without  a  touch  c»f  arrogance,  itnd  he  was  ri^ht.  It  is  a  wonder,  a 
miracle,  that  in  so  broken  a  life  he  did  so  much  and  so  well ;  and  as  the  perfect^ 
typical  flower  of  what  we  have — not  unconscious  of  wanting  a  better  word — called 
l>*>th  a  movement  and  a  thrilK  he  could  not  have  done  better.  In  other  language, 
the  faidts  or  shtirtcomingB  are  natural^  essentiul,  and  characteristic  incidents  of 
"  the  hour  and  the  mim,"  i>f  the  impulftt*  and  the  product.  To  puah  this  anj 
fui'ther  w^ould  of  course)  be  out  of  the  (luestion  here, 

Mr.  Sidney  Dobell  was  born  in  1824,  and  lived  to  see  fifty  years  of  age;  but  tbe- 
greater  part  of  his  whole  life  he  was  ill.  and  in  ways  which  more  seriously  limited 
or  hamsaed  and  muddled  away  productive  power  than,  for  example,  the  malady  of 
Heine  or  Leopardi,  Few  people  think  of  Irx^king  at  any  but  the  more  obvious, 
features  of  a  man's  silverings  in  these  cases,  but  the  fact  is,  body  and  coherency 
of  i|  certain  desinible  order  %vere,  under  the  circumstances*  impossible  to  poetry 
like  Mr.  Dobell'H.  He  was  scarcely  of  this  world  at  all  (though  he  made  a  pretty  in- 
differently good-bad  wine- merchaut);  his  exquisitely  truthful  and  delicately  religioUB 
nature  never  allowed  him  to  import  force  and  "binding"  stuff  of  a  kind  open 
to  others;  the  ¥rine  had  to  be  his  own  native  grape,  unbmndied;  and  there  w^ere 
to  be  no  trieks  of  traile,  no  '*  finings  and  stum,"  whatever  they  are  :  no  anything 
but  the  pure  wine  from  the  fountain,  Ft^r  really  this  was  wine  frrjm  a  fountain, — 
but  we  must  not  grow  too  fanciful.  Only,  such  as  it  was  it  had  to  be;  the  poetry 
of  a  man  who  hatl  seen,  who  was  always  seeing,  the  Holy  Grail* — had  never  touched* 
even  wnth  the  longest  stretched  anteniKB  of  his  whole  nature.  '*  the  world,  the  Heab, 
and  the  devil,*'  caught  their  odour  at  a  distance,  or  ever  so  remotely  imderstood 
the  rent  way  in  which  the  fil>re  of  life  is  made  up, 

Sidney  BobidI  came  of  a  strongly-marked  st^xk  ;  intensely  religious,  with  adasb 
of  the  Quaker  in  it,  which  iu  him  became  Hieksite,  or  more  than  Hicksite.  Hie 
creed  seems  to  have  been  at  last  a  sort  of  Christianized  Transcendentiiliem  — 
susceptible,  if  he  had  seen  a  little  fai-ther — and  perhaps  be  did — of  reduction  to  still 
lower  terms.  On  this  and  cognate  topics  the  reader  will  find  uiueh  more  matter 
than  we  can  even  hint  at  in  these  vohimesi  but  we  cannot  omit  calling  attention 
to  the  very  wise  letter  to  David  Gray,  tbea  on  his  death-bed.  The  chief  point  tf» 
be  noted  now  is,  that  Mr,  Dobell  was  by  nature  fully  as  much  thtM.dogian  and 
K'taphjfilcian  as  poet— which  is,  of  course,  denying  hiui  the  first  or  even  the 
econd  rank  as  a  singer*  As  lie  gi'ew  older,  we  are  told  that  his  mind  tendt^d  more 
nd  more  to  abstiiict  discussion,  which  Wft«  in  the  order  of  nature ;  abstract  in  one 
sense  Mi*.  Dobell  never  could  have  been~/.e.,  there  was  nothing  of  the  sehotdman 
about  him  ;  he  was  intensely  social,  and  also  very  ready  to  accept  the  influence  of 
current  ideas*  See»  pasnm,  the  very  curious  notes  on  Ethics,  as  a  branch  (possibly) 
uf  Embryology.  In  spit42  of  the  tendency  to  refine  tcxi  much,  whitdi  Professor 
^ichol  rightly  indicates  as  a  strongly-markt'd  pec\diarity  of  Mr.  Dobeira  mind, 
lie  jn>i4  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  prompt  to  forecast  the  ultimate  issue 
of  a  given  line  of  spei'ulation — he  appeai*a  rathei*  to  have  been  bent  on  trying  to 
reconcile  esstyntially  discordant  things. 

That,  indeed,  was  the  inclination  of  the  sch<x»l  to  which  he  belonged.  We  nia^ 
see  it  in  Dr*  Got*rge  MacDonald,  in  Mr.  Bailey»  in  George  Dawson ;  and  it  seemed 
to  the  present  writer  to  be  the  *'  note " '  of  every  student  oi  that  pecidiar  *'  academy  '* 
whi  >m  he  ever  happened  to  meet.  You  never  knew  where  yom*  friend  would  be 
jiext,  <ir  what  concessiimB  he  would  make;  and  yet  be  would  be  to  all  appearance 
the  same,  and  would  certainly  go  on  using  the  same  language.  It  was  like  walk- 
ing on  shifting  sands,  and  to  some  of  us  very  wearisome.  The  more  secular  of 
them  bad,  apparently,  a  vague  idea  that  thia  was  the  secret  of  Goethe;  but  othert, 
like  Mr*  Dobell,  were  nearer  F.  Jaoobi  than  any  other  thinker  we  can  name.  Yet 
there  was  a  suit  of  trick  of  many-sidedness  with  them  all,  which  ^ve  them  a 
fijrtain  air  of  esoteric  pride — ^and  pmmptly  repelled  those  who  liked  a  plain 
iinswer  to  a  phiin  cjuestitm,  **  Do  you  believe  A  or  B  ?  ''  Kow  it  is  a  fair  answer 
to  say,  **  I  believe  A,'*  or  **  I  believe  B,''  or  **  I  believe  a  tedium  quid,^*  or  "  I*m 
not  quite  sur*'  what  I  believe;"  but  it  is  not  fair  to  utter  most  affecting  moral  and 
spiritual  trutb.s,  which  clearly  tnud  stand  on  certain  definite  grounds  of  logical 
proptjaitiun  or  on  the  air;  and  then  to  add,  *' We  believe  A,  B,  C,  and  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  all  the  letters  of  everij  alphabet,  and  our  secret  is  in 
the  clouds  soaiewhere/'  No  man  was  more  delicately  acute  than  Mr,  Dobell  as  a 
thinker,   and  as  a  poet   he  was    one  of    the   most   individual  that  ever  saug. 
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He  was  aliM>  the  truest,  most  flunk »  most  cbivalroiis  stiul  tbjit  ever  Itreathod — 
a  divine  ciieatuiH?,  an  entire  and  iK-rfect  cbrys*>lite;  bnt  must  of  the  works  of 
the  Chi-istiiin  Transcendental  school  left,  and  dn  stiU  leave,  upon  the  dmple 
esoteric  mind  im  impression  of  lubricity,  quite  distinct  from  reserve,  or  even 
hcsitatiun. 

It  is  vcrj  cnritiuG  to  seo  how,  in  residing  Mr.  Doboire  very  nnmeiMUs  letterfi*  you 
receive,  even  if  the  tnpic  1^  nothini^  hut  hotels,  the  impression  of  over-rcfinmg, 
Tbe  mind  of  the  writtT  gtx's  on,  step  after  step,  in  a  mazy  way,  till  you  are  almost 
bewildered.     It  Is  the  same  with  much  uf  the  poetry — 

*'  Tfes  imbris  tciiii  rrtdioa,  tres  nnhb  aqnowe 
Addiderant  ;  rutili  tret^  ignis  et  lUltis  austri ; 
Fulgores  nunc  terrifieos  sonitximque,  tnetumqae 
Mifii^-ebont  open,  flammisque  sequacibus  iras/' 

That  is  not  it,  but  it  might  almost  be.     Of  course  there  is  much  that  is  fiimpler, 
but  a  good  deal  is  like  strands  of  the  milky  way  twisted  into  moving  spirals. 
Hence,  in  great  part,  the  contixiversies  al>out  Mr.  DobelFs  poetry.     Fortunately 
S4tme  of  his  lyrics  (for  example,  the  splendid  **  ChaEseiir  **  songl  are  of  different 
quality,  and  can  stand  and  go  alone  in  the  memory.     The  gi^eatest  difference, 
the  main  **  split,"  in   opinion  would,  we  presumCt  V>e   made  to  turn  upc:>n  some 
such    pbi-aaea   us   objectivity,  subjectivity,  human  interest,  and  the  lilce.      The 
very  large  majority  of  religious  and  quiisi-religious  per8*:>ns  \ch(^  renUif  himc  j^oeiru 
L<i/'  tf^ty  ^'tnd  (which  religious  pei*sons  ver^  seldom  do)  not  only  prefer  gnomic  and 
hnbjective  verse,  they  can't  or  won't  relish  any  other.     They  iu*e  ashamed,  pro- 
bly,   not  tn  pn>f ess  admii'ation  of  Shakspeare ;    but  they  don't  truly  care  for 
B.  or  for  Homer,  i>r  for  any  story  pure  and  siuiple.     They  want  poetic   diHa  or 
istiment  well  put ;  they  understand  and  relish  gnomic  verse  alniut  the  conti-ast 
between  the  calm  beauty  of  nxiture  and  the  restless  play  of  humiui  pmssion:  V>ut 
,  the  point  must  l»e  brought  i*nt  for  them  in  a  statement  more  or  less  formal,  or  they 
lentirely  miss  it.     For  example,  tbey  make  nothing  of  the  merif  same  thing  as  it  is 
presente*!  by  a  Walter  Sentt :   tbey  ean*t  categorieally  deny  tne  beauty  of  the  de- 
scription 4>f  Loeh  Katrine  luid  the  otber  gentle  passages  wmch  relieve  the  story  of 
the   **  Liidy  of  the   Lake,'*  but  they  don't  instinctively  feel  that  this  also  is  an 
**  i»bjective  "  poet's  way  of  bringing  the  calm  of  nature  and  the  turmoil  of  life  into 
juxtaposition.     If  they  admire  Wolfe" b  *' Buriid  of  Sir  John  Moore  '*  at  all  it  is 
in  the  line— 

"But  we  left  him  alcme  with  hia  glory/' 

And  to  Macatday*s  *'  Ivry  **  and  "Armada**  ballads  they  prol>ably  deny  the  name 

tif  poetiy  altogether.     As  to  human   intert^t,   they  like  the    sack — that  is  the 

Bentiment — in  outrageously^  large  prv>porti<)n  to  the  bread.     The  way  to  get  at 

their  ideas  of  incident  and  feeding  lato  set  an  attist  ti*  illustrate  the  stories  they 

admire.     A  girl  eating  a  l»oggy  bun  at  a  railway  station:  two  old  women  gointf 

into  church ;  or,  for  veiy  special  excitement,  a  furious  tdd  gentleman  shaking  an 

umbrella  at  aJi  omnibus  conductor.     Of  curase  this  is  human  interest,  for  human 

beings  eat  buns,  and  gi»  to  church,  and  hail  i*mnibu«e8;  but  it  is  one  of  the  moot 

striking  facts  in  what  may  be  called  the  physiologj^  of  the  disputes  bt?tween  the 

c-amp  in  which  stood  Mr.  Aytoun  (who  was  no  poet)  and  that  in  which  stwKl  Mi\ 

Do  bell,  that  thepv^ets  of  the  latter  camp,  even  in  the  person  of  sti  exquisite  a  type 

.  AB  he  was,  show  tluit  the)'  feel  in  themselves  a  serious  deficiency  on  tne  **  human  ** 

Iside.     **Baldcr*' shows  it,  and  exemplifies  the  conscious  stmggle  again  et  the  de^ 

rpressing  sense  i*t  the  want ;  while  "  Firmiliau  "  ridicules  the  struggle.    A  sense  of 

Ithe  want  runs  through  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  though  there  it  is  much  dia- 

i|^ised;  and  of  i  nurse  the  "Idylls  of  tbe  King**  are  mucb  more  sane  work  than 

r*'  Balder,**     But  unnthcr  generation  will  be  less  tender  than  this  has  been  over  the 

[real  lack  of  strong  buman  fibre  which   is  one  of  tbe  j»rimary  notes  of  Mr.  Ten- 

L]iyson*8  j>oetry.     Mr.  Bn^wning's  position  is  uniqu*-.     We  ctumot  dwell  upon  it 

fnow  ;  but,  of  oHirsi?,  strong  human  fibre  is  not  lacking  in  him^ 

These  caidinal  mattei^s,  which  divide  the  lovers  of  p<ieti'7  into  opposing  sehoob 

or  camps,  ai-e,  of  course,  finally  connected  with  differing  scbook  of  philosophy  amj 

.ethics.     Tlie  oidy  ^rluMd  which  juirtly  shelves  the  difficulties  (for  exist  they  muatl 

I  is  the  [lonthcjKtic.    But  quite  ai>art  fnmi  all  this,  the  variations  in  the  reception  of 

Mr.  Ditbeirfci  poetry  were  instructive  iind  KUggestive,  and  he  lias  many  inti'ivsting 

remarks  up^m  the  diffei'enceii  of  appreciation  which  he  noted  among  judges  of 
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Art.  Some  of  these  have  shaken  down  since  then,  and  with  real  poetry  of  any 
school  there  is  scarcely  any  great  difference  of  opinion  among  fairly  good  critics 
nowadays — except  when  personal  feeling  is  manifest:  or  something  which  is 
nearly  of  that  nature — a  mere  fad — such  as  that  poetry  must  grasp  the  present ; 
or  that  poetry  can  not  grasp  the  present :  that  poetry  ought  to  appeal  mainly  to 
the  people ;  or  that  it  ought  not.  People  who  are  ready  to  lay  lance  in  rest  over 
theses  like  these  are  not  worth  ai'guing  with.  They  are  always  ftinatics ;  usually 
mere  amateura. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  dismiss  these  matters  by  saying  that  there  will 
always  be  differences  of  opinion  in  aisthetic  matters,  and  that  one  man's  jud^ent 
is  about  as  good  as  another's.  This,  at  all  events,  was  not  Mi*.  Dobell's  opinion ; 
nor  is  it  sane;  his  contempt  of  the  vox  populi  in  such  mattei*s  is  both  just,  and 
argued  out  by  him  in  an  edifying  manner.  An  eye  for  poetry  is  as  rare  as  an  eye 
for  colour — the  "  great  heart  of  the  people  "  is  sooner  pleased  with  bad  work  than 
good — and  absolute  Daltonism  is  only  too  frequent.  Of  course  the  difficulty  of  getting 
upon  common  ground  is  greater  with  the  inarticulate  arts  than  with  the  articulate, 
as  We  see  illustrated  in  the  savage  quarrels  of  "  judges  '*  in  painting  and  music.  But 
a  gi*eat  deal  depends  upon  the  want  of  a  good  big  steady  fly-wheel  in  a  man's  nature, 
%,e,,  upon  want  of  conscience.  Next,  perhaps,  among  causes  of  difference,  stands 
want  of  memory — memory  of  the  kind  that  hardly  ever  forgets,  and  can  see  all 
that  the  mind  Imows  (that  is  relevant)  in  a  bird's-eye  view  at  a  moment's  notice. 
A  man  with  a  steady  conscience,  a  fair  sense  of  humour,  and  a  bird's-eye-view 
memory  can  never  become  a  fanatic  in  art :  or  probably  in  anything. 

But  to  return  definitely  to  poetry.  The  greatest  of  all  the  mistakes  is  to  sup- 
pose that,  because  there  is  a  poetic  eye,  which  is  a  personal  gift  and  a  rai*e  one, 
all  may  be  left  to  nature  in  pronouncing  judgment.  This  is  what  nearly  every Iw^dy 
thinks ;  and  yet  there  may  be  and  often  is  the  capacity  to  recognize  genuine  poetiy 
of  a  high  claiss  at  one  glance,  and  all  but  total  tiwjapacity  to  detect  very  good 
imitation.  It  may  be  laid  down  that  the  faculty  of  infallibly  telling  true  work  from 
false  is  half  moral,  and  depends  upon  intensity  of  moral  experience.  Therefore  it 
must  always  be  an  extremely  rare  thing.  But  speaking  more  gcnei'ally  of  the  ai*t 
of  aj^preciating  poetry,  how  much  depends  upon  practice  and  experience — upon  a 
sensibility  of  finger  which  is  not  only  checked  and  guided  by  rule,  but  which  has 
been,  so  to  speak,  guarded  by  gloves,  and  almost  nursed  in  fineness  of  touch  for 
years  !  How  much  depends  upon  mere  knowledge  and  memory  is  obvious.  Thus,  a 
man  who  had  never  read  Milton  or  Spenser  might  lay  it  down  that  Collins  or  Gray 
was  the  greatest  of  English  poets  in  the  piust,  and  yet  not  be  absurd — he  would  be 
simply  ignoi*ant.  The  question  of  originality,  in  every  sen^e,  is  almost  wholly  one 
of  memory.  There  is  no  poet  in  whom  you  may  not  find  nuggets  of  other  iiieii'H 
work ;  but  there  are  some  whose  work  is  inlaid  mosaic  pure  and  simple — an<l  they 
make  reputations.  Then  there  is  a  class  of  *'  poems"  which  may  be  indicated  in 
some  such  way  as  this :  they  may  at  once  take  the  fancy  of  even  very  goo<l  aniat<.Mu* 
judges,  because  they  deal  with  themes  in  which  the  sentiment,  or  the  story,  or  the 
teaching  is  of  the  sort  which  soon  kindles  for  certain  readei*8.  All  that  is  then 
required  is  something  of  the  dress  of  poetry,  and  an  absence  of  glaring  literary 
faults.  But  a  practised  eye  sees  through  the  fraud  at  once.  It  picks  out  the 
appropriated  nuggets ;  sees  that  the  remainder  is  commonplace ;  and  knows  how 
to  allow  for  the  mere  kindling  power  of  certain  sentiments  which  are  not  essen- 
tially poetic,  though  they  readily  "  mix  up''  in  more  or  less  poetic  forms  of  t^^lor- 
ably  good  literature.  **  Poetry"  of  this  order  is  the  terror  of  critics,  and 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  what  is  published  l)oth  in  magazines  and  in  sei^rate 
volumes.  The  treatment  it  receives  from  editors  and  hard- worked  reviewers  is 
very  vaiied;  but  of  course  no  busy  reviewer,  and  i*arely  a  busy  editor,  can  be 
a  trustworthy  judge  of  such  work,  as  distinguished  from  better ;  he  is  sure  to  be 
t<x>  indulgent.  When  he  has  to  use  his  finger-ends  year  after  year  in  discrimi- 
nating fifth-class  verse  from  sixth,  and  generally  in  muddling  among  mediocre 
work  of  all  the  lower  kinds,  with  an  eye  not  to  fine  st^indards  but  U>  iuKtant 
adaptability,  his  finger-ends  inevitably  thicken.  Six  mouths  <^f  editorial  la]x>ur 
ougnt  to  convince  any  sensitive  man  of  this. 

The  grand  check  and  wifeguard  in  thes<.»  matUTS  H«'K.  not  in  trusting  to  intuition 
(though  intuitive  sense  there  must  be),  but  in  learning  rapidly  to  apply  simple 
iniles.  And  of  these  there  are  many — some  of  them  so  well  known  that  it  is 
scarcely  polite  to  remind  any  one  of  them.  For  example,  that  very  simple  and 
useful  rule,  applicable  to  most  rhymed  verse,  which  refera  to  the  coupling  of  the 
rhymes.    It  is  eurpi-isin^  in  how  lai'ge  a  number  of  cases  the  ail-but  mechanical 
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use  :d  this  dm^.*ti«.*zi  vill  p]\>Te  a  Tuluable  suiegiuird.  Copj  out,  in  ^^W  filo 
d>wiL  the  pai^^.  the  LiA  w<.»ids  of  the  Hues :  those  which  rh vme.  The  mt.»re  di£ELeult 
jcMZ  find  it  to  imag^iie  what  brinj^s  the  riiTines  t^^ther,  the  more  likelr  is  it  that 
there  is  gtKid  work  put  between  them  on  the  rhvmer's  part.  ^.>f  course  there  »nf 
exoeptiuos. — and  u.*  land  these  out  will  be  to  1Sjxi  some  of  the  riiial  reasi^ns  of  the 
role.  Bat  what  *ji  blank  verse  1-  Here  we  muse  fall  back  if  we  ne^\l  quaui- 
mechanical  help  npti^n  the  questions  of  rh jthm  and  phrasui^.  All  trulr  ^>etio 
writing,  rhjmed  or  n«jt,  has  rhvthm  of  an  affecting  kind  -this  is  strikuurlr  visibltf 
in  '*  poetic  proee.**  as  it  is  calletl.  Write  out  the  blank  vonsk'  as  if  it  wen.*  pn>Qe 
that  is,  if  your  eye  and  brain  stand  in  need  of  such  a  devi^v.  Of  cv»ursi.\  if  yvHi 
then  find  that  the  phrasing  looks  p«.)or,  and  that  the  pulse  or  beat  is  that  of  meiv 
punctuated  prose ;  or  that  any  appearance  to  the  ivntrary  is  the  result  of  mere 
inrersionof  syntactical  forms,  you  may  strongly  suspect  that  the  writing  is  not 
poetry,  and  that  if  y«>u  ever  thought  so,  it  was  because  you  wei>*  Ivk»  easily  affected 
by  a  given  vein  of  sentiment,  or  by  s*.>mething  not  necessarily  iKK»tic.  Perhans 
th^jfle  who  are  far  beyond  the  need  of  such  help  will  K^ar  witn  an  ab«(olttU^ 
extempore  illn«trati«.»n,  which  we  will  make  an  effi»rt  to  keep  very  stupid : — 

**  Av,  while  the  tumult  now  was  at  its  height » 
And  all  the  multitude  swayed  to  and  fro. 
As  moved  by  one  emotion,  Albert  sti.KKl 
gaiverin^»  defiant,  like  a  stag  at  l^y. 
Facing  his  stem  accusers,  and  a  sob 
Shook  Ellen's  bosom,  while  the  savaj^  crv^wd 
With  yelling  voices,  and  with  flaring  brauds^. 
Stood  closely  packetl  ti^ether.  and  the  stars. 
The  miilnight  stars,  looked  down  upon  the  svvne 
Calmly,  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  and  not  a  sign 
Of  sympathy  appeared  in  earth  or  sky." 

We  need  not  rem^k  that  this  is  trash  :  that  it  might  bemuilo  five  times  Wttorand 
still  be  trash :  and  ten  times  better,  and  yet  not  bt»  pt>etry  of  any  rank  or  any  order. 
Other  well-known  helps  or  rules  are  such  as  these : — that  poetry  is  always  cha- 
racterized by  metaphor,  expressed  or  implicil ;  that  the  form  yi  which  metaphor 
m<mt  decisively  stamps  the  writing  for  pi>etic  is  that  of  epithet,  alxwe  all.  double- 
epithet ;  and  so  on.  These  aiv  mere  ci>mmonplace8 ;  the  only  rule  that  has  ho 
exception  is  that  all  poetr^r  has  affecting  and  appii>priate  rhythm  or  Wat.  And, 
of  course,  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  this  is  largi'ly  matter  of  ciilture  and 
experience,  checked  by  frequent  analysis  of  the  Iwst  Wi>rk.  Bivaust*  ixK'try  e»in 
be  produced  with  but  little  apparent  reg.inl  to  rules,  it  docs  not  fi»llow  tluit  it  can 
be  judged  of  by  everybody  without  freiiuent  refeivnce  to  them.  Nor  is  auvlKnly 
quite  ^e  unless  he  takes  time  enough  to  read  the  same  thing  in  many  di^ereut 
moods. 

Of  course  commonplaces  like  those  ai'O  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  high  ty]^)ictil 
cases,  or  to  practised  judges  who  have  learnt  the  danger  of  trusting  to  '•  intuition** 
in  cases  neither  high  nor  typical.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  volume, 
we  have  had  no  high  typical  cases  on  our  table, — though  one  or  two  of  the  volumes 
of  verse  (including  one  or  two  not  now  mentioned)  an*  laidasid(^  for  a  little  special 
treatment,  under  heads  and  for  reasons  which  will  justify  t hemsel ves.  In  l\w)tut  and 
Ballads  (Second  Series),  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinbunie  iChatto  Si  Wiiidus),  we 
find  little  that  is  new.  and  nothing  that  carries  any  farther  the  most  carefully 
formed  estimates  of  Mr.  Swinburne ;  but  he  is,  of  course,  a  ]>orn  singer,  with  a 
splendid  though  limited  gift.  This  is  the  only  volume  of  verse  in  our  list  which 
the  real  lover  of  poetiy  is  "  bound'*  to  have,  and  certain  to  get  by  i-oU',  more  or 
less.  We  do  not  here  touch  any  of  the  Swinburne  disputes,  but  we  are  lH>und  to 
caution  those  who  have  a  literary  ^nvjudice  against  him,  not  to  8Up{H>84>  that  ho 
much  force  of  phrasing  and  perfection  of  rhythm  must  bo  empty  of  thought  and 
feeling.  It  is  to  this  poet's  disadvantage  that  with  certain  reji<h?i-H  his  manner  only 
serves  to  conceal  or  at  least  involve  his  meaning. 

Next  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  volume,  but  of  couwe  a  li)ng  way  off,  we  cannot  heljp 
placing  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller's.  Of  coui*se  he  is  not  a  "  gnomic"  wrii4'r,  and  his 
faults  and  shortcomings  are  obvious.  One  may  indeed  refuse  U*  call  him  a  lxH*t, 
but  after  all  an  honest  cntio  will  acknowledge  that  he  has  force  and  (quality  of  his 
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own.  He  knows  a  good  story,  and  can  tell  one  with  spirit  and  picturesque  effect.  It  is 
conceivable  that  with  more  self- suspicion  and  concentration  Mr.  Miller  might  pro- 
duce work  to  which  it  would  be  grudging  to  deny  the  title  of  poetry.  But  there  is 
something  theatrical  about  him,  and  a  sort  of  co8moi)olitan-rowdy  sentimentality, 
which  only  the  utmost  simplicity  would  *•  carry  off."  The  tithes  of  his  two  volumes 
are  these  : — Songs  of  the  Sierras  and  Sunlandi*^  (2  vols,  in  (me),  by  Joaijuin  Miller, 
author  of  **  Songs  of  Far-away  Lands,"  Ae.  (Revised  Edition).  Songs  of  Far-away 
Lands,  by  Joaquin  Miller,  author  of  **  Songs  of  the  SieiTas,"  &.c.  (Longmans, 
Green,  Bieader,  &  Dyer). 

It  is  with  hesitation,  and  on  the  general  gi'ound  of  force,  that  we  have  plao(?d 
Mr.  Joaquin  Miller's  books  before  another, — Bjom  and  Bera,  a  Norse  Legend,  by 
B.  Montgomerie  Banking,  author  of  "  Fair  Bosamond,"  &c.  (Bemingtcm  &  Co.), — 
and  we  must  add  that  we  have  never  seen  *•  Fair  Bosamond."  But  the  story  of 
"  Bjom  and  Bera "  is  well  told,  and  there  are  descriptive  passages  of  much 
beauty.  The  workmanship  is  really  good,  and  the  literary  skill  is  evidently  that 
of  a  practised  hand ;  but  the  song,  as  a  whole,  does  not  **  kindle  "  suflBciently. 

We  had  to  pause  a  minute  or  two  over  On  the  Seaboard,  and  other  Poeiiis,  ]>y 
Sosaa  K.  Phillips  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  and  here  indeed  we  find  no  lack  of  true  feel- 
ing either  for  nature  or  human  life ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  distinct ivtj 
about  the  work  :  it  goes  down  before  the  simplest  of  the  above-mentioned  tests 
(the  rhyme-coupling  one) ;  and  a  third  glance,  however  nipid,  decides  that  the 
poems,  though  perfectly  legitimate  and  honourable  work,  are  not  individual. 

Of  course  we  do  not  know  the  age  of  the  author,  but  there  is  a  somewhat 
hopeful  variety  of  accent,  topic,  and  treatment  in  Tansies  and  Asphodel,  by  Louisa 
Bigg  (Chapman  &  Hall),  and  as  the  singer  is  evidently  a  cultivated  and  thoughtful 
person,  she  may  be  left  to  find  her  own  path.  That  is  about  all  that  can  honestly 
be  founded  upon  such  very  slight  indications  as  ai'e  given  in  this  little  volume.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  naivete  of  tne  phrasing  is  often  pleasant  and  of  cheerful  pro- 
mise ;  on  the  other,  we  do  not  like  to  find  rhymes  so  stingily  given,  or  to  meet, 
within  eleven  lines,  "  odorous  pines,"  **  liquid  moonlight,"  **  benignant  mother," 
"  far-resounding  strokes."  The  omens  in  this  case  are  not  strongly  favourable  ; 
but  time  may  unriddle  them  in  a  better  sense. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten — of  course  it  never  is  forjjfotten  by  cultivated  readers 
^-that  between  the  verdicts  **Tlii8  is  poetry."  and  "This  is  more  or  less  like 
poetry,"  the  gulf  is  practically  infinite.  There  is  a  wid(^  stretch  between 
Spenser  and  John  Clare  or  Mr.  Allingham;  but  all  three  are  poets,  past  appeal. 
Only  reviewers  know  what  bewildering  questicms  come  before  them  in  the  matter 
of  verse — and  how  often  there  is  something  tnily  pathi^tic  in  tlie  failures.  But 
nothing  is  more  mournful  than  to  note  the  limitjitions  imiH>8cd  ])y  suffering  eon- 
science  and  affection  upon  powers  like  those  of  Sydney  Dobell.  It  is  iiniH»s.sil)l(' 
to  read  without  an  acute  pang  of  regret  the  stjirtlingly  powerfid  **  Arniagc<ldon  " 
fi*affments,  written  when  the  hand  <»f  death  was  ujxjn  him,  and  one  instinctively 
excmims,  quoting  from  a  very  diffei*ent  source, 

"  Thou  soul  of  God's  best  earthly  mould  ! 
Thou  happy  soul !     And  can  it  be 

That  these 

Are  all  that  must  remain  of  thee  'f  " 

We  are  told  that  when,  as  he  was  nearing  the  close,  Mr.  Dobell  found  ihiii 
he  failed,  after  an  <*ffort,  to  g(?t  by  heart  a  short  epigniui  in  Fn»iieh.  he  looked  sad 
for  a  few  secoudR,  l>ut  instantly  recovered  himself— and,  we  may  add  on  <mr 
own  uceount. ''looking  up,  saw  heaven  opened."  If  he  was  glad,  let  us  be  at 
least  content. 
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IMMEDIATELY  north  of  Australia,  and  separated  from  it  at  Torres 
Straits  by  less  than  a  hundred  miles  of  sea,  is  the  largest  island  on 
the  globe — New  Guinea,  a  country  of  surpassing  interest,  whether  as 
regards  its  natural  productions  or  its  human  inhabitants,  but  which 
remains  to  this  day  less  known  than  any  accessible  portion  of  the 
earth's  siuface.  Within  the  last  few  years  considerable  attention  has 
been  attracted  towai-ds  it,  by  surveys  which  have  completed  our  know- 
ledge of  its  outline  and  dimensions,  by  the  settlement  of  English  mis- 
sionaries on  its  southern  coasts,  by  the  explorations  of  several  European 
naturalists,  and  by  the  visits  of  Australian  miners  attracted  by  the 
alleged  discovery  of  gold  in  the  sands  of  its  rivers.  From  these 
various  sources  there  has  resulted  a  somewhat  sudden  increase  in  our 
still  scanty  knowledge  of  this  hitherto  unknown  land ;  and  we  therefore 
propose  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  island  and  of  the  pecuUar 
forms  of  life  that  inhabit  it,  and  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  interesting 
problems  connected  with  its  indigenous  races. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  of  geographers  to  give  the  palm  to 
Borneo,  as  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  but  this  is  decidedly  an 
error. .  A  careful  estimate,  founded  on  the  most  recent  maps,  shows 
that  New  Guinea  is  considerably  the  larger,  and  must  for  the  future 
be  accorded  the  first  place.  In  shape  this  island  differs  greatly  from 
Borneo,  being  irregular  and  much  extended  in  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E. 
direction,  so  that  its  greatest  length  is  little  short  of  1,500  miles,  a 
distance  as  great  as  the  whole  width  of  AustraUa  from  Adelaide  to 
Port  Darwin,  or  of  Europe  from  London  to  Constantinople.  Its 
greatest  width  is  410  miles;  and,  omitting  the  great  peninsulas  which 
form  its  two  extremities,  the  central  mass  is  about  700  miles  long,  with 
an  average  width  of  320  miles,  a  country  about  the  size  of  the  Austrian 
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Empire,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  course  of  one  large  river,  an 
absolute  blank  upon  our  maps. 

This  almost  total  ignorance  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  con- 
eider  how  long  the  country  has  been  known,  and  how  frequently  its 
shores  have  been  visited.  It  was  discovered  in  1511,  even  earUer  than 
Australia,  and  from  that  time  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  French,  and 
English  vessels  have  continually  passed  along  its  coasts.  Most  of  our 
early  navigators- — Forrest,  Dampier,  and  Cook — visited  New  Guinea, 
and  have  given  us  some  account  of  its  inhabitants ;  while,  more 
recently,  many  exploring  and  surveying  ships — the  Coquille  and  Astro- 
lahe^  under  French ;  the  Rattlesnake,  Fly,  and  Basilisk,  under  English ; 
the  Tnton  and  Etna,  under  Dutch  commanders,  have  added  to  our  store 
of  information.  Among  private  naturaHsts  and  explorers,  the  present 
writer  was  the  first  to  reside  some  months  in  New  Guinea  in  1858  ;  since 
which  time  Dr.  Miklucho  Maclay,  a  Russian ;  Dr.  Beccari  and  Signor 
D'Albertis,  Italians;  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  a  German;  Mr.  Octavius  C.  Stone, 
and  several  English  missionaries,  have  all  made  impoii:ant  explorations 
and  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
island  and  of  the  tribes  residing  on  or  near  its  coasts. 

From  these  various,  sources  we  have  obtained  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  outside  margin  of  the  country,  but  never  extending  more 
than  twenty  miles  inland,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Fly  river,  which 
Signor  D'Albertis  ascended  for  nearly  500  miles,  reaching  a  point 
somewhat  beyond  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  north-western  and 
south-western  peninsulas  of  New  Guinea  are  the  best  konwn  portions, 
and  both  seem  to  be  mountainous  throughout.  In  the  north.  Mount 
Arfak  a  little  beyond  Dorey  Harbour,  is  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet 
high,  while  in  the  south-east  the  Owen  Stanley  range  has  several 
peaks  which  reach  elevations  of  from  10,000  to  13,000  feet.  The 
Charles  Louis  mountains,  commencing  near  the  south  coast,  east  of 
Triton  Bay,  appear  to  i-un  far  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  their 
summits  are  believed  to  be  snow-clad,  and  are  probably  at  least 
18,000  feet  high.  If  they  continue  eastward  in  the  same  general 
direction,  they  would  pass  about  100  miles  to  the  north  of  D'Albeiiis' 
furthest  point  on  the  Fly  river,  and  perhaps  form  a  great  curve  till 
they  merge  in  the  Owen  vStanley  range  in  the  south-east.  This,  how- 
ever, is  mere  conjecture,  for  throughout  the  whole  course  of  tlie  Fly 
river  the  land  was  low,  and  only  on  one  occasion  w^ere  high  mountains 
seen  to  the  north-west.  Combining  this  with  the  fact  that  for  a  length 
of  nearly  700  miles  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea  is  low  and  swampy 
with  no  high  land  anywhere  visible,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
there  is  probably  a  continuous  range  of  lofty  mountains  towards  the 
north,  while  tlio  south  consists  of  wide  alluvial  tracts  and  of  sliglitly 
elevated  inland  plains.  This  part  of  the  island  would  thus  somewhat 
resemble  Sumatra  turned  round,  but  Avith  higher  mountains,  which  are 
probably  not  volcanic,  and  with  a  considerably  gi'eater  width  of  land. 
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AifiblMlgb  tbe  Fly  river  penetrates  so  far  into  the  interior,  its  size 
and  deptb  in  its  upper  portion  are  by  no  means  what  we  shonld  expect 
in  a  stream  fed  by  a  lofty  mountain  range  close  to  the  e^jnator.  It  is 
therefore  almost  certain  that  larger  rivers  exist  further  west :  whild 
another  large  river  certainly  flow-s  northward,  having  its  month  in  a 
delta  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Geelvink  Bay.  Until  these  rivers 
are  explored,  and  at  least  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  ascended,  we 
cannot  be  said  to  have  much  real  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  New 
Guinea. 

Situated  close  to  the  equator,  and  extending  only  eleven  degrees 
€outh  of  it,  the  climate  of  New  Guinea  is  hot  and  uniform,  and  the 
rains  abundant ;  leading  here,  as  elsewhere  in  similar  situations,  to 
the  growth  of  a  luxurig^ut  forest  vegetation,  which  clothes  liill  and 
valley  with  an  ever-verdant  mantle.     Only  on  the  coasts  nearest  to 
Australia,  and  probably  influenced  by  the  dry  winds  from  that  con- 
tinent, are  there  any  open  or  thinly  wooded  spaces^  and  here  alone  do 
we  find  some  approach  to  the  Austrahan  type  of  vegetation  in  the 
occurrence  of  numerous  eucalypti  and  acacias.      Everywhere   else, 
however,   even   in   the  extreme   south-east  peninsula   and    adjacent  i 
islands,  the  vegetation  is  essentially  ilalayan ;  but  Dr.  Beccari,  who 
collected  plants   extensively  in  the   north-western  peninsula  and  itsl 
islands,  was  disappointed,  both  as  regards  its  variety  and  novelty* 
On  the  Arfak  mountains,  however,  he  foimd  a  very  interesting  sub- 
alpine  or  temperate   llora,   consisting   of  araucarias,   rhododendrons, 
vacciniums,  umbellifera^,  and  the  Antarctic  genus  DHmy^.     The  forests  1 
of  New  Guinea  are  everywhere  grand  and  luxuriant,  rivalling  those  I 
of  Borneo  and  of  Brazil  in  the  beautj*  of  their  forms  of  vegetable  life;  | 
and  we  cannot  consider  the  collections  vut  made  as  aftVirding:  more  i 
ihan  veiy  imperfect  samples  of  the  treasures  they  contain. 

The  animal  lile  of  this  great  island  is  better  Icnown,  and  is  perhaps  j 
more  interesting.     Its  terrestrial  mammalia  are,  however,  singularly 
few,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  pecuhar  kind  of  wild  pig,  all  belong 
to  the  marsupial  tribe  or  the  still   hnver   monotremes  of  Australia, 
The  tigers,  apes,  and  buffaloes,  described  in  the  fictitioue  travels  of' 
C&ptain  Lawson,  are  here  as  much  out  of  their  real  place  as  they 
would  be  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  j  while  the  tracks  of  large 
animals,  supposed  to  be  rhinoceros  or  wild  cattle,  actually  discovered 
by  recent  traveJlere,  are  now  ascertained  to  be  those  of  the  cassowary, , 
which,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  is  the  largest  land-animal  of  New  Guinea,  i 
Large  birds  were  also  seen  and  heard,  whose  spread  of  wing  was] 
estimated  at  sixteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  which  beat  the  air  with  a  { 
sound  compared  to  the  puff  of  a  locomotive  ;  but  these  are  fomid  to 
be  only  a  well-known  hombill  of  veiy  modeiate  dimeneioDS.    In  place 
of  these  myths,  however,  w©  have  some  very  interesting  realities,  the 
most  remarkable,  perhaps,  being  the  tree-climbing  kangaroos  of  rather 
large  size^  which,  although  but  slightly  diflerent  in  external  foiin  from 
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the  jumping  ground-kangaroos  of  Australia,  hop  about  among  the 
larger  branches  of  trees,  on  the  leaves  of  which  they  feed.  They  have 
a  bushy  tail,  with  somewhat  shorter  hind  legs  and  more  curved  claws 
than  their  allies ;  and  they  afford  a  curious  example  of  the  adaptation 
of  an  animal  to  new  conditions  of  life  very  different  from  those  for 
which  its  general  form  and  structure  seem  to  fit  it.  Such  a  modi- 
fication may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  a  somewhat  recent  separation  of 
Australia  and  New  Guinea,  when  the  kangaroos  which  remained  in  the 
latter  country,  not  finding  a  sufficiency  of  herbage  for  their  support 
in  the  dense  forests,  began  to  feed  upon  leaves,  and  ultimately  became 
adapted,  with  as  Uttle  change  as  possible,  to  a  truly  arboreal  life.  Th& 
entire  absence  of  beasts  of  prey  would  favour  this  adaptation,  as  the 
coincident  acquisition  of  swiftness  of  motion  or  powers  of  conceal- 
ment are  thus  rendered  unnecessary ;  and  the  tree-kangaroo  accord*- 
ingly  remains  a  slow-moving  creature,  just  able  to  get  its  own  li\H[ng, 
but  in  all  probability  quite  unable  to  cope  either  with  enemies  or 
competitor. 

The  birds,  like  the  mammalia,  are  mostly  of  Australian  types,  but 
nevertheless  present  many  peculiarities.  Most  celebrated  of  all  are  the 
Birds  of  Paradise,  forming  a  distinct  family,  containing  more  than 
twenty-five  different  species,  all  confined  to  this  island  and  the  imme- 
diately surrounding  lands.  These  singular  birds  are  really  allied  to 
our  crows  and  magpies,  but  are  remarkable  for  their  special  and  varied 
developments  of  plumage.  In  most  cases  tufts  of  feathers  spring  from 
the  sides  of  the  body  or  breast,  forming  fans,  or  shields,  or  trains  of 
extreme  beauty.  Others  have  glossy  mantles  or  arched  plumes  over 
the  back,  strange  crests  on  the  head,  or  long  and  wire-like  tail  feathers. 
These  varied  appendages  exhibit  corresponding  varieties  of  colour. 
The  long  trains  of  waving  plumes  are  golden  yellow  or  rich  crimson-, 
the  breast-shields,  mantles,  and  crests,  are  often  of  the  most  in- 
tense metallic  blue  or  green,  while  the  general  body  plumage  is  either 
a  rich  chocolate  brown  or  deep  velvety  black.  All  these  birds  are 
exceedingly  active  and  vivacious,  the  males  meeting  together  in 
rivalry  to  display  their  gorgeous  plumage,  while  in  every  case  the 
female  birds  are  unornamented  and  are  usually  plain  or  positively  dingy 
in  their  colouring.  From  an  unknown  antiquity  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea  have  been  accustomed  to  preserve  the  skins  of  these  beautiful 
birds,  and  barter  them  with  the  Malay  traders,  by  whom  they  are 
universally  known  as  *'burong  mati,"  or  dead  birds,  because  they 
had  never  seen  them  alive.  As  the  natives  used  always  to  cut  off  the 
feet  in  order  to  preserve  them  more  easily,  the  Malay  and  Chineso 
traders  concluded  that  they  had  none ;  and  all  sorts  of  stories  were 
told  about  their  living  continually  on  the  wing,  and  being  in  fact  birds 
of  heaven,  wlienee  originated  the  names  of  *'  birds  of  paradise ''  and 
"birds  of  the  sini"  given  them  by  the  early  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
writers.     Down  to  1760  the  skins  of  these  birds  never  reached  Europe 
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with  feet  attached  to  them,  and  the  great  Linnaeus  recorded  the  fact 
fcy  Darning'  the  largest  kind  Paiadisea  ojx)da^  or  footless  bird  of  para- 
dise, a  name  by  which  it  is  still  known  among  men  of  science.  The 
natives  also  generally  cut  ofl'the  wings,  so  as  to  give  greater  promi- 
nence to  the  ornamental  feathers ;  and  this  gives  the  birds  an  altogether 
different  appearance  tVom  what  they  really  possess  in  a  Uviog  state, 
©r  when  properly  preserved. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  birds,  and  those  of  the  richest 
colours  and  most  remarkable  plumage^  live  on  the  mainland  of  New 
<3iiinea,  and  they  are  especially  abundant  in  the  monn tains  of  the 
north-western  peninsula,  where  the  Italian  and  German  naturahsta 

[  already  referred  to  obtained  fine  specimens  of  all  the  known  kinds* 
lu  the  south-east  one  n^w  species  has  been  discovered,  but  only  two 
or  three  sorts  are  found  there ;  and  as  they  are  also  in  little  variety  in 
the  low  land  districts  of  the  north-west,  it  becomes  pretty  certain  that 
they  are  more  especially  mountain  birds.  We  may  therefore  con- 
fidently expect  that,  when  the  great  ranges  of  the  interior  are  visited 
and  explored  by  naturalists,  other  and  perhaps  still  more  wonderful 
species  will  be  discovered.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  very  pecuUar  species  discovered  by  myself  in  the 
HoIuccas»  all  the  birds  of  paradise  are  found  wnthin  the  hundred 
fathom  line  around  New  Guinea,  and  therefore  on  lands  which  have 
probably  been  connected  with  it  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

Why  such  wonderful  birds  should  have  been  developed  here  and 
nowhere  else  is  a  mystery  we  shall  perhaps  never  completely  solve ; 
but  it  is  probably  connected  with  the  absence  of  the  higher  types  of 
mammalia,  and  with  the  protection  afforded  by  luxuriant  equatorial 
forests.  The  only  other  country  in  which  similar  sti*ango  develop- 
ments of  plinnage  and  equally  superb  colours  are  found  is  Equatorial 
America,  where  somewhat  similar  conditions  prevail, 'and  where 
mammalia  of  a  low  grade  of  organization  have  long  predominated. 
WTiatever  may  be   the  causes   at  work,  their  action  has  not  been 

rtestricted   to   the   paradise-birds.      Nowhere   else   in  the   world  are 

\  pigeons  and  parrot*^  so  numei-oiis  and  so  beautiful  as  in  New  Guinea, 
The  great  crowned  pigeons,  the  largest  of  the  whole  familj"  and 
rivalling  the  largest  game  birds,  were  first  described  by  Dampier  as 
**a  stately  land-fowl  about  the  size  of  the  dunghill  cock,  sky-coloured, 
but  ^^'ith  a  white  blotch  and  reddish  spots  about  the  wings,  and  a  long 
bunch  of  feathers  on  the  crown,''  Many  of  the  fi-uit-doves  are  strik- 
ingly beautiful,  being  adorned  with  vivid  patches  of  crimson,  blue,  or 
yellow,  on  a  pure  green  ground.  Parrots  are  wonderfidly  varied, 
including  the  great  black  and  the  white  cockatoos ;  the  lories  varied 
with  ci"im8on  and  purple,  green,  yellow,  and  black ;  while  there  are 
atrange  little  crested  gi-een  pan'ots  no  larger  than  our  blue  tit — the 

'smallest  of  the  parrot-tribe,  as  the  great  black  cockatoos  are  the 
largest.      Kingfishers,   too,   are   remarkably  abundant,   and   iuclude 
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several  of  the  fine  raquet-tailed  species,  with  plumage  of  sUvery  blue^ 
and  with  white  or  crimson  breasts.  Many  other  groups  of  birds  are^ 
also  adorned  with  exceptionally  gay  colours ;  and  a  careful  comparison 
with  the  birds  of  other  countries  shows,  that  nowhere  in  the  world  i» 
there  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  species  adorned 
with  brilliant  hues.  Among  insects  thia  same  thing  occurs,  though  not  in 
quite  so  marked  a  degree  ;  yet  the  superior  beauty  of  many  groups  of 
beetles  over  the  corresponding  groups  in  Borneo  is  very  distinct ;  and 
the  same  is  to  some  extent  the*  case  with  the  butterflies  and  moths. 

Independently  of  the  beauty  and  singularity,  the  great  number  of 
species  of  birds  inhabiting  New  Guinea  is  very  remarkable.  Consider- 
ing that  there  are  no  resident  collectors  in  the  island,  and  that  our 
knowledge  is  wholly  derived  from  travellers  who  have  spent  a  few 
weeks  or  months  on  the  extreme  northern  or  southern  coasts  only, 
leaving  the  great  mass  of  the  interior  wholly  amexplored,  the  number 
of  land-birds  already  known  (about  four  hundred  species)  is  surprising. 
It  is  very  much  greater  than  the  numbers  inhabiting  the  whole  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  or  Madagascar,  or  the  large,  rich,  and  compara- 
tively well-explored  island  of  Borneo.  Even  Australia,  so  much  more  ex- 
tensive and  so  varied  in  cUmate  and  vegetation,  has  only  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  land-birds;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  central 
mass  of  New  Guinea,  with  its  lofty  mountain  ranges  and  fine  upland 
valleys,  yet  remains  absolutely  imexplored,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  birds  of  this  wonderful  island  may  be  eventually  found  to  be  as 
numerous  as  those  of  its  parent  continent.  We  may  therefore  safely 
assert  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  has  the  naturalist  such  a  certainty 
of  making  new  and  important  discoveries  as  in  the  still  unexplored 
regions  of  central  New  Guinea. 

The  peculiar  race  of  mankind  inhabiting  this  great  island  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  earUest  voyagers,  and  the  country  was  called  New 
Guinea  from  the  resemblance  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  Negroes  of 
Africa,  removed  from  them  by  n^early  one-third  the  circumference  of 
the  globe.  The  early  writers,  however,  term  the  people  Papuas  or 
Papuans,  a  Malay  term  given  to  tliem  on  account  of  their  woolly  hair, 
so  difierent  from  the  perfectly  straight  hair  of  almost  all  the  other 
Eastern  races.  The  Malay  word  "papuwah"  or  "puah-puah,"  means 
frizzled  like  wool;  and  the  Malays  still  call  these  people  *'orang 
papuwali" — woolly-haired  men,  and  the  island  itself  "tana  papiiwah" 
— the  land  of  the  woolly-haired. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  woolly-haired  people  should  bo 
found  in  two  such  Avidely-separated  areas,  and,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, nowhere  else  in  the  world.  In  Africa  they  occupy  the  larger 
portion  of  the  continent,  extending  over  all  the  tropical  and  southern 
regions  ;  while  in  the  East  they  are  found  only  in  a  group  of  islands  of 
which  New  Guinea  is  the  centre,  extending  westward  as  far  as  Flores 
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ifl  eastward  to  the  FijiB.  There  are  also  a  few  outlying  groups  of' 
^ooUy-haired  people,  which  are  of  great  importance  as  indicating  that 
this  type  ODce  had  a  wider  extension  than  now*  In  the  Pacific  we 
have  the  now  extinct  TaBmaoiauB ;  and  far  to  the  east,  in  the  midst 
of  the  brown  Polynesians,  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  Penrhyn-s  Island 
and  Mangaia,  in  about  158^  west  longitude,  to  be  of  the  Melanesian 
or  dark  race.  In  the  Phihppines  there  is  an  aboriginal  race  of  woolly- 
. haired  dwarfs- — the  Aetas  or  Negiitos  ;  and  a  timilar  descriptive  term 
^may  be  applied  to  the  Semanga  of  the  Jlalay  Peninsula,  and  to  the 
'natives  of  the  Andaman  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  These  various 
*  Eastern  tribes  differ  among  themselves  quite  as  much  as  do  those  of 
Africa.  Both  agree,  however,  in  being  usually  verj^  dark-skinned*  and  | 
examples  may  be  found  in  which  Negroes  and  Papuans  are  ia  all 
respects  very  much  alike.  But  this  is  exceptional,  and  there  is  almost 
'always  a  characteristic  difference  which  would  cause  most  of  the 
Eastern  Negroes  to  appear  out  of  place  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  The 
woolly  hair,  however,  combined  with  the  dark  skin  and  almost  always 
with  a  dolichocephalic  or  long  skull,  so  markedly  distinguishes  all  thesd  i 
people  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  that  it  is  impos- 
eible  not  to  look  upon  them  as  being  really  related  to  each  other,  and 
as  representing  an  early  variation,  if  not  the  primitive  type  of  man- 
kind, which  once  spread  widely  over  all  the  tropical  portions  of  th©  , 
eastern  hemisphere.  Successive  ineurmons  of  the  lighter-coloured, 
emooth-haired  races  seem  to  have  exterminated  them  in  many  of  the 
areas  they  once  inhabited,  while  in  some  widely-scattered  spots  a  few, 
scanty  remnants  continue  to  exist.  Two  important  groupe,  how* 
ever,  remain  predominant  in  regions  very  far  apail,  but  each,  well 
Fuited  to  their  vigorous  development.  The  Negro  of  Africa  ha«  been 
made  the  sei^vant  of  the  more  civilized  races  from  i\\e  earliest  periods 
of  history,  and  is  better  known  to  us  than  any  other  uncivilized  people  ; 
while  the  Papuan  or  Melanesian,  inhabiting  a  group  of  tropical  islandsj 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  still  remains  a  mere  shadowy  nam«  ta  f 
the  great  majority  of  English  readers.  We  proceed  now  to  point  out 
the  chief  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  habits,  and  customs,  of 
thiis  interesting  race  as  it  exists  in  New  Guinea,  with  occasional 
refereneee  to  such  modifications  of  it  a»  occur  in  the  other  islands. 

We  now  possess  trustworthy  descriptions  of  the  Papuans  as  they 
exist  at  numerous  localities  scattered  all  roimd  the  extensive  island 
they  inhabit ;  and  the  substantial  agreement  of  these  descriptions 
renders  it  pretty  certain  that  aU  belong  to  one  race,  exhibiting, 
it  is  true,  considerable  variations,  and  occasionaDy  presenting  un- 
doubted signs  of  intermixture  with  other  races,  but  always  showing  a 
decided  preduminance  of  true  Papuan  characteristics.  In  stature  they 
present  a  medium  between  the  short  Malays  and  tall  Polynesians,  the 
average  height  varying  at  different  parts  of  the  coast  from  five  feet 
two  to  five  feet  eight  inches.     Some  tribes  in  the  interior  are  believed 
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to  be  as  dwarfish  as  the  Negiitos  of  the  Philippines,  while  others  are 
nearly  equal  to  the  tall  Fijians,  who  are  often  considerably  over  six 
feet  high.  They  are  strong  and  muscular,  but  rather  less  finely  formed 
than  many  of  the  Malayan  and  Polynesian  tribes.  Their  colour  is 
usually,  a  chocolate-brown,  sometimes  almost  black,  at  others  almost 
as  light  as  some  of  the  Malays.  It  is,  however,  by  then-  features  that 
they  are  best  distinguished  from  all  other  races  of  men,  and  especially 
by  the  form  and  size  of  the  nose.  This  is  always  large  and  long, 
usually  arched  as  in  the  Jewish  type,  and,  when  well  developed,  with 
the  extremity  so  lengthened  as  to  hide  the  nostrils  and  overhang  the 
upper  lip.  This  peculiar  characteristic  is  found  more  or  less  developed 
everywhere  round  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  so  that  almost  every 
traveller  speaks  of  the  "  Jewish  features  " — the  "aquiline"  or  "arched" 
or  *'  very  prominent "  noses — or  makes  use  of  other  similar  expressions, 
clearly  showing  that  this  is  the  typical  Papuan  feature,  a  fact  which 
is  further  demonstrated  by  the  unmistakable,  though  exaggei-ated, 
manner  in  which  it  is  represented  in  all  their  images  and  carvings. 
The  nose  is  also  very  thick  and  coarse,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  all 
savage  races,  the  alas  are  very  oblique,  and  the  base  is  much  depressed 
between  the  eyes,  a  character  which  reaches  its  maximum  in  the 
natives  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides,  though  the  nose 
itself  is  with  them  somewhat  shorter.  The  forehead  is  rather  flat  and 
retreating,  the  mouth  large,  and  the  lips  full  but  not  excessively  thick  ; 
nor  is  there  any  marked  prognathism.  The  combination  of  these 
peculiarities  in  various  degrees,  produces  faces  which  are  sometimes 
ugly  and  savage-looking,  while  others  have  so  much  the  character  of 
the  Jew  or  Arab  as  to  be  really  handsome.  Comparing  Papuans  with 
typical  negroes  of  Equatorial  Africa  we  find  a  radical  difierence  in  the 
small  flat  nose  and  very  prominent  jaws  of  the  latter.  In  the  South 
African  races  this  difiference  is  less  pronounced.  The  Bechuanas  and 
Natal  Kafiirs  have  less  prognathism  and  a  straighter,  better-formed 
nose,  but  this  organ  is  always  shorter  and  less  arched  than  in  the 
Papuan.  The  Hottentots  have  often  well-formed  features  and  some- 
times have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  less  typical  Melancsians. 
The  greatest  resemblance,  however,  is  to  be  found  between  the 
Negritos  of  the  Philippines — who  have  short  flat  noses  and  somewhat 
projecting  jaws — and  some  of  the  dwarfish  tribes  of  Central  Africa. 

The  Papuan  contrasts  strongly  w^ith  Malays  and  Polynesians  in 
being  hairy-bodied  and  tolerably  well  bearded,  but  still  more  so  by 
the  wonderfully  luxuriant  growth  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  whicli  forms  a 
dense  mop  often  projecting  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  skull.  It  is 
crisp,  glossy,  and  very  elastic,  and  each  separate  hair  naturally  curls 
itself  up  into  a  spiral  of  small  diameter.  The  degree  of  twist  and 
consequent  wooUiness  of  the  hair  seems  to  be  dependent  on  its  being 
oval  or  flattened  instead  of  cylindrical.  In  the  straight-haired  races 
and  in  most  Europeans  the  hair  has  a  circular  section,  whicli  becomes 
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slightly  oval  where  it  is  naturally  curly;  but  ia  the  Negro  and 
Papuan  it  is  much  flattened »  and  has  besides  irregular  wavy  margins, 
which  seem  to  produce  the  strong  spiral  twist.  Thoee  who  possess  a 
large  mop  of  hair  are  very  proud  ot  it,  keeping  it  continually  combed 
out  with  a  kind  of  bamboo  fork,  and  using  a  narrow  wooden  pillow  on 
whicli  to  rest  the  nape  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  preserve  the  hair  from 
being  squeezed  out  of  shape.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  hair  of 
these  people  possessed  a  peculiar  character  in  growing  in  separate 
email  tufts  scattered  uuifonnly  over  the  scalp;  but  more  accurate 
examination  shows  that  it  grows  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  bead, 
and  that  the  tufted  appearance  probably  arises  from  the  tendency  of 
the  spirally  twisted  hairs  to  mat  together  in  small  curly  locks.  The 
hair  on  the  body  and  limbs,  though  very  short,  has  the  same  appear- 
aiice  and  a  similar  stnicture^ 

The  dress  of  these  people  is  veiy  scanty,  the  men  wearing  the  usual 
T  bandage  of  bark-cloth,  but  in  some  cases  only  a  shell,  or  even  going 
absolutely  naked  ;  while  the  women  always  wear  some  kind  of  girdle 
from  which  is  suspended  a  small  apron  of  bark  or  a  fringe  of  leaves.  As 
with  most  savages,  ornament  is  more  attended  to  than  drees,  and  is 
more  used  by  the  men  than  by  the  women.  They  often  pierce  the  sides  of 
the  nose,  sticking  in  them  pieces  of  bone,  feathers,  or  tusks  of  the  wild 
pig.  The  ears  are  also  pierced,  and  either  shell  earrings  are  worn,  or 
sticks  ornamented  with  feathera  are  stuck  through  the  lobes.  Necklaces 
of  teeth  or  shells  are  common,  and  heavy  rings  of  white  shell  or  plaited 
bands  of  grass,  or  palm-leaf  are  worn  on  the  arms.  The  hair  of  tbe  mea 
is  always  carefully  attended  to.  It  is  combed  with  a  kind  of  bamboo 
fork  with  four  or  five  prongs,  and  this  is  usuaUy  kept  stuck  in  it  both 
for  convenience  and  ornament*  Some  tribes  cut  and  trim,  or  plait  the 
mop  of  hair  into  various  helmet-like  or  other  fantastic  shapes,  and  all 
adorn  it  with  combs,  sticks,  or  feather  ornaments.  Suspended  from 
the  neck  they  often  wear  a  small  car\'ed  wooden  figure  with  the 
Papuan  features  greatly  exaggerated.  As  they  freely  part  with  these, 
they  are  probably  mere  ornaments  or  charms  rather  than  idols  or 
fetishes.  Kegular  tattooing  is  unknown,  except  on  the  south-eastern 
peninsula  where  there  is  an  infusion  of  Polynesian  blood,  but  must 
of  the  men*  have  raised  marks  produced  artificially.  These  generally 
consist  of  a  few  short  parallel  lines  on  the  arms  or  breast,  and  are  said 
to  be  fonned  by  gashes  made  with  a  sharp  stone  or  bamboo,  and  the 
subsequent  application  of  fire  to  make  the  skin  swell  up  and  leave  a 
prominent  scar.  Painting  the  body  is  not  generally  practised,  but 
some  kind  of  stain  producing  a  blue-black  tinge  has  often  been 
observed. 

The  houses  of  the  New  Guinea  people  are  somewhat  difierent  iu 
different  localities,  but  the  most  general  type  is  that  found  at  Dorey 
Harbour.  There  is  here  a  considerable  viUage  of  large  houses  built 
on  piles  in  the  water  in  the  usual  Malay  style,  and  houses  similarly 
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raised  on  posts  (but  loftier)  are  found  on  the  hills  some  miles  inland* 
Each  of  these  houses  is  large  and  accommodates  several  families,  and 
they  are  connected  by  continuous  platforms  of  poles  and  bamboos, 
often  so  uneven  and  shaky  that  a  European  can  with  difficulty  walk 
on  them.  A  considerable  space  separates  this  platform  from  the  shore, 
with  which  however  it  is  connected  by  narrow  bridges  formed  of  one- 
or  two  bamboos,  supported  on  posts,  and  capable  of  being  easily 
reinoved.  A  larger  building  has  the  posts  carved  into  the  rude  forms 
of  men  and  women,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  temple  or  council-house. 
This  village  is  probably  very  like  the  pile  villages  of  the  stone  age, 
whose  remains  have  been  found  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  other 
countries.  Similar  houses  are  found  in  the  Aru  and  K^  Islands,  in 
Waigiou,  and  on  the  south-west  coast;  and  they  are  also  common  on  the 
south-east  coast,  sometimes  standing  in  the  water,  sometimes  on  the 
beach  above  high-water  mark.  These  houses  are  often  a  hundred  feet 
long,  and  sometimes  much  more,  and  are  occupied  by  ten  or  twenty 
famiUes.  On  the  Fly  river  similar  large  houses  occur,  but  only  raised 
a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground ;  while  at  the  mouth  of  the  Utanata 
river,  on  the  south-west  coast,  a  large  low  house  was  found  a  hundred 
feet  long,  and  only  six  feet  wide,  with  nineteen  low  doors ;  but  this 
was  evidently  only  a  temporary  sea-side  habitation  of  a  tribe  who  had 
their  permanent  dwellings  inland. 

Finding  these  large  houses,  raised  on  posts  or  piles  and  common  to- 
many  families,  to  prevail  from  one  end  of  New  Guinea  to  the  other, 
both  on  the  coast  and  inland,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  those 
described  by  Dr.  Miklucho  Maclay  at  Astrolabe  Bay,  on  the  north- 
east coast,  are  exceptional,  and  indicate  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
element.  The  houses  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived  were  not 
raised  on  posts,  and  had  very  low  walls,  so  that  the  somewhat  arched 
roofs  appeared  to  rise  at  once  from  the  ground.  They  were  of  small 
dimensions,  and  seem  to  correspond  pretty  closely  to  those  of  the 
Admiralty  Islands,  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland ;  so  that  this  part  of 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea  has  probably  been  colonized  from  some  of 
the  adjacent  islands,  a  view  supported  by  the  fact  that  these  pt'ople 
do  not  use  bows  and  arrows,  so  general  among  all  the  true  Papnans, 
and  by  other  peculiarities.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  only 
scientific  man  who  has  resided  alone  among  these  people  for  more 
than  a  year,  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  them  exhaustively, 
should  have  hit  upon  a  place  where  the  natives  are  probably  not  true 
indigenes  but  an  intruding  colony,  although  perhaps  long  settled  in 
the  country.  Dr.  Miklucho  Maclay  will  no  doubt  be  quoted  as  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea ;  and  it  is 
therefore  very  important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
he  so  carefully  studied  are  not  typical  of  the  race,  and  may  not  even 
be  Papuans  at  all  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  applied  to 
the  main  body  of  the  aborigines  of  New  Guinea. 
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The  Papuans,  as  well  as  all  the  tribes  of  dark,  frizzly-haired 
rMelanesiane,  make  pottery  for  cooking,  thus  diflFering  from  all  tho 
brown  Polynesian  tribes  of  the  Pacific,  none  of  whom  are  acquainted 
[with  this  art.  Of  course  tho  actual  seat  of  manufacture  vnU  be 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  suitable  materials ;  but  those  who  do  not 
make  it  themselves  obtain  it  by  barter,  so  that  earthenware  cooking 
i  Tessels  appear  to  be  in  general  use  all  over  the  island.  Cups  and 
spoons  are  made  out  of  shells  or  cocoa-nuts,  while  wooden  bowls  of 
various  sizes,  wooden  mortars  for  husking  maize  or  rice,  wooden 
stools  used  as  pillows,  and  many  other  articles,  are  cut  out  and  orna- 
mented with  great  skilL  A  variety  of  boxes  are  made  of  the  split 
leaf-stalks  of  the  sago  palm,  pegged  together  and  covered  with 
pandanus  leaveB>  often  neatly  plaited  and  stained  of  different  colours, 
po  as  to  form  elegant  patterns,  A  variety  of  mats,  bags,  and  cordage 
are  made  with  the  usual  skill  of  savage  people  ;  and  their  canoes  are 
often  of  largo  size  and  beautifully  constructed,  w^th  high-peaked 
ends  ornamented  with  carvings,  and  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers. 
The  weapons  chiefly  used  are  spears  of  various  kinds,  wooden 
swords  and  clubs,  and  bows  and  arrows:  the  latter  being  almost 
universal  among  the  true  Papuans  and  most  of  the  allied  frizzly- 
haired  races,  while  the  Polynesians  seem  never  to  possess  it  as  an 
indigenous  weapon.  It  is  veiy  singular  that  neither  the  Australians, 
the  Polynesians,  nor  the  Malays  should  be  acquainted  with  this 
weapon,  wliile  in  all  the  great  continents  it  is  of  unknown  antiquity, 
and  is  still  largely  used  in  America,  Asia,  and  Africa*  Peechel,  indeed^ 
attempts  to  show  that  the  Polynesians  have  only  ceased  to  use  it  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  game  in  their  islands ;  but  mammalia  are 
almost  equally  scarce  in  the  New  Hebrides,  where  it  is  in  constant  use 
even  in  tho  smallest  islands ;  while  in  Austi'aUa,  where  they  abound* 
and  where  it  would  be  a  most  useful  weapon,  it  is  totally  unknown. 
We  must  therefore  hold  that  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  by  the 
Papuans  is  an  important  ethnological  feature,  distinguishing  them  from 
all  the  peoples  by  whom  tiiey  are  immediately  surrounded  and  con- 
necting them,  as  do  their  physical  peculiarities,  with  an  ancient  wide- 
spread negroid  type. 

In  their  knowledge  and  practice  of  agriculture  the  Papuans  show  ( 
themst.*lvc8  to  be  far  superior  to  the  Austi-aUans,  and  fully  the  equals  of  J 
the  Polynesian  races.     They  grow  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit,  and] 
cultivate  various  kinds  of  yam^  sweet-potato,  bananas,  and  sugar-cano^l 
Though  possessing,  for  the  most  part,  only  stone  axes,  they  clear  the 
forest  to  make  their  plantations,  which  they  carefully  fence  round  to 
keep  out  the  wild  pigs.     Looking  at  these  clearings,  at  their  houses, 
their  canoes,  their  implements,  weapons,  and  ornaments  often  elabo- 
rately carved,  we  must,  as  Dr.  Maclay  remarks,  be  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  great  patience  and  skill  displayed  by  these  savages.    Their 
cdiief  implement,  the  axe,  consists  of  a  hard  grey,  green,  or  white  stone,. 
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made  smooth  and  sharp  by  long  grinding  and  polishing.  A  piece  of 
the  stem  of  a  tree  which  has  a  branch  passing  off  at  an  angle,  some- 
thing like  the  figure  7,  is  hewn  off,  and  upon  the  branch,  which  has 
been  cut  off  short  and  shaven  at  the  top,  the  stone  is  laid  horizontally, 
and  bound  fast  with  split  rattans  or  tough  bark.  Such  an  instiii- 
ment  requires  to  be  used  with  great  skill,  only  to  be  attained  by 
practice,  or  the  stone  will  be  broken  without  producing  any  result. 
These  savages  can,  however,  with  a  stone  axe  having  a  cutting  edge 
only  two  inches  broad,  fell  a  tree-tnmk  of  twenty  inches  diameter,  or 
carve  really  fine  figures  on  a  post  or  spear.  Each  adult  man  possesses 
one  such  axe,  but  in  every  village  there  are  usually  one  or  two  larger 
two-handed  axes,  which  are  about  three  inches  broad.  These  are 
considered  exceedingly  valuable,  and  are  only  used  for  cutting  large 
trees  for  canoes  or  other  important  work.  Fragments  of  flint  and 
shells  are  used  for  finishing  carved  work  and  cutting  the  ornamental 
patterns  on  bamboo  boxes,  as  well  as  for  making  combs,  spoons, 
arrows,  and  other  small  articles.  For  cutting  meat  and  vegetables  a 
kind  of  chisel  of  bone  and  knives  of  bamboo  are  made  use  of.  On 
the  north-west  and  south-west  coasts,  where  the  people  have  long  been 
in  communication  with  Malay  traders,  they  have  iron  tools  and  wea- 
pons, and  cultivate  also  maize  and  a  Kttle  rice  and  millet,  and  have  the 
papaya  as  an  additional  fruit  and  vegetable  ;  and  they  also  grow 
tobacco,  of  which  they  make  huge  cigars.  At  Dorey  they  have  learnt 
to  work  iron,  and  make  swords  and  choppers  as  well  as  iron  points  to 
their  arrows  and  spears. 

The  daily  food  of  these  people  consists  of  some  of  the  vegetables 
already  named,  of  which  they  have  a  pretty  constant  supply,  together 
with  fruits,  fish,  and  occasionally  the  flesh  of  the  wild  pig,  the  cuscus, 
or  of  birds  caught  in  snares  or  shot  with  arrows.  They  also  eat  shell- 
fish, lizards,  and  almost  every  kind  of  large  insect,  especially  beetles 
and  their  larvae,  which  are  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked.  Having  no 
salt,  they  mix  sea-water  Avith  that  in  which  they  cook  their  food,  and 
this  is  so  highly  esteemed  that  the  people  of  the  hills  carry  away 
bamboos  full  of  salt  water  whenever  they  visit  the  coast. 

The  plantations  are  usually  made  at  some  distance  inland  for  safety, 
and  after  the  ground  is  cleared  and  fenced  by  the  men,  the  cultiva- 
tion is  left  almost  wholly  to  the  women,  who  go  every  day  to  weed 
and  bring  home  some  of  the  produce  for  the  evening's  meal.  They 
have  throughout  the  year  a  succession  of  fmits  and  vegetables  either 
wild  or  cultivated,  and  are  thus  never  half-starved  like  the  Australians. 
On  the  whole  the  women  are  well  treated  and  have  much  liberty, 
though  they  are  considered  as  inferiors,  and  do  not  take  their  meals 
with  the  men.  The  children  are  well  attended  to,  and  the  fatliere 
seem  very  fond  of  their  boys  and  often  take  them  when  very  young 
on  their  fishing  or  lumting  excursions. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  other  savages,  we  have  veiy  different  and 
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conflicting  accounts  of  the  character  of  the  Papuans,  Mr.  Windsor 
Earl  well  remarks,  that*  whenever  civilized  man  is  brought  into  frlendhj 
commmncation  vfiih  savages,  the  disgust  which  naturally  arises  from 
the  first  glance  at  a  state  of  society  so  obnoxious  to  his  sense  of  pro- 
priety, disappeai-s  before  a  closer  acquaintance,  and  he  learns  to 
regard  their  little  delinc|uencies  as  he  would  those  of  children ;  while 
their  kindliness  of  disposition  and  natural  good  qualities  begin  to  be 
recognized*  Thus  many  writers  make  highly  favourable  statements 
respectiug  the  Papuan  character  and  dieposition  ;  while  those  whose 
communications  with  them  have  been  of  a  hostile  nature  are  so  im- 
pressed with  their  savage  cunning  and  ferocity,  and  the  wild-beast- 
Kke  nature  of  their  attacks,  that  they  will  not  recognize  in  them  any 
feelings  in  common  with  more  civihzed  races. 

Many  of  the  early  voyagers  record  nothing  but  hostility  or 
treacherous  murders  on  the  part  of  the  Papuans.  Their  visits  were, 
however,  chiefly  on  the  north-west  and  south-west  coasts,  which  the 
Malays  have  long  been  accustomed  to  visit  not  only  for  commerce  but 
to  capture  slaves.  This  ha^aug  become  a  regular  trade,  some  of  the 
more  warlike  coast  tribes,  especially  those  of  Onin  in  McCluer's  inlet, 
have  been  accustomed  to  attack  the  villages  of  other  tribes,  and  to 
capture  their  inhabitants,  in  order  to  sell  the  women  and  children  to 
the  Malays.  It  is  nnt  therefore  surprising,  that  unknown  armed  visitoi*s 
to  these  coasts  should  be  treated  as  enemies  to  be  resisted  and  if  pos- 
sible extermiimted.  Even  Europeans  have  sometimes  increased  this 
feeling  of  enmity  through  ignorance  of  native  habits  and  customs. 
Cocoa-nut  trees  have  been  cut  down  to  obtain  the  fruit,  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  they  grew  wild  and  were  so  abundant  as  to 
be  of  little  value  ;  whereas  every  tree  Is  coneidered  as  private  propert3\ 
as  they  supply  an  important  article  of  food,  and  are  even  more  valued 
than  the  choicest  fruit-trees  among  ourselves.  Thus  Schouten,  in 
161 6»  sent  a  boat  well-armed  to  bring  cocoa-nuts  from  a  grove  of  trees 
near  the  shore,  but  the  natives  attacked  the  Europeans,  wounded  six- 
teen  of  them,  and  forced  thein  to  j-etire.  Commodore  Roggewen,  in 
1722,  out  down  cocoa-nut  trees  on  the  island  of  Moa  on  the  north 
coasts  which,  of  course*  brought  on  an  attack.  At  other  times  houses 
have  been  entered  in  the  absence  of  their  owners,  a  great  offence  in  the 
eyes  of  all  savage  people  and  at  once  stamping  the  intruder  as  an 
enemy. 

On  the  otViur  hand  Lieutenant  Bruijn  Ivops.  who  visited  the  north- 
''west  coast  of  New  Guinea  in  1850,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Dorey : — 

**  Their  maoQera  and  customs  are  raoch  less  barbarous  than  might  bt*^ 
expecte<L  On  the  contrary  they  give  evidence  of  a  mild  disfw^sition,  of  an 
[•inclination  to  riglit  and  justice,  and  strong  moral  principles.  Theft  is  con- 
sidered by  them  as  a  grave  offence,  and  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  They  have 
no  fastenings  to  their  houses,  yet  seldom  or  never  is  anything  stolen.  Although 
they  were  on  boaid  our  ship  or  alongside  during  whole  days,  we  never  missed 
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anything.  Yet  they  are  distrustful  of  strangers  until  they  become  actiuainted 
with  them,  as  we  experienced.  This  is  probably  less,  however,  a  trait  of  their 
character  than  the  result  of  intercourse  with  strangers  who  perhaps  had  fre- 
quently tried  to  cheat  them.  The  men,  it  is  true,  came  on  board  from  the  time 
of  our  arrival,  but  they  were  very  cautious  in  letting  any  of  the  things  they 
brought  for  sale  out  of  their  hands.  The  women  were  at  first  very  fearful,  and 
fled  on  all  sides  when  they  saw  us,  leaving  behind  what  they  might  be  cany ing ; 
but  at  length  when  they  found  they  had  no  injury  to  dread  from  us  they 
'became  more  familiar.  Finally,  they  approached  without  being  invited,  but 
remained  timid.  The  children  very  soon  became  accustomed  to  us,  and 
followed  us  everywhere. 

"Respect  for  the  aged,  love  for  their  children,  and  fidelity  to  their  wives,  are 
traits  which  reflect  honour  on  their  disposition.  Chastity  is  held  in  high 
regard,  and  is  a  virtue  that  is  seldom  transgressed  by  them.  A  man  can  only 
have  one  wife,  and  is  boimd  to  her  for  life.  Concubinage  is  not  permitted. 
Adultery  is  unknown  among  them.  They  are  generally  very  fond  of  strong 
drink,  but  although  they  go  to  excess  in  this,  I  could  not  learn  that  they  pre- 
pared any  fermented  liquor,  not  even  sago-weer  or  tuak  (palm  wine).  Kidnapping 
is  general  in  these  comitries,  and  is  followed  as  a  branch  of  trade,  so  that  there 
is  no  dishonour  attached  to  it.  The  captives  are  treated  well,  are  changed  if 
there  are  any  of  theirs  in  the  enemy's  hands,  or  released  on  payment  of  a 
ransom,  as  was  the  case  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages." 

My  own  experience  of  the  Papuans  at  Dorey,  in  1858,  agrees  with 
this  account ;  and  as  I  Kved  there  for  four  months  with  only  four 
Malay  servants,  going  daily  unarmed  into  the  forest  to  collect  insects, 
I  was  completely  in  their  power  had  they  wished  to  attack  me.  A 
remarkable  proof  of  their  honesty  occurred  to  me  at  the  island  of 
Waiglou,  where  a  man  who  had  received  payment  in  advance  for  red 
birds  of  paradise,  brought  back  the  money,  represented  by  an  axe, 
when  after  trying  for  several  weeks  he  had  failed  to  catch  any. 
Another,  who  had  received  payment  for  six  birds,  brought  me  in  the  fifth 
two  day»  before  I  Avas  to  leave  the  island,  and  immediately  started  off 
for  the  forest  to  seek  another.  Of  course  I  never  expected  to  see  him 
again,  but,  when  my  boat  was  loaded,  and  we  were  just  on  the  point 
of  starting,  he  came  running  down  to  the  beach  holding  up  a  bird, 
which  he  handed  to  me,  saying  with  evident  satisfaction, — *'  Now  I 
owe  you  nothing.''  My  assistant,^  Mr.  Allen,  venturing  alone  among 
the  mountaineers  of  the  north-west  peninsula,  found  them  peaceable 
and  good-natured.  Drs.  Meyer  and  Beccari  and  Signor  D'Albertis, 
penetrating  inland  beyond  Dorey,  were  never  attacked  or  seriously 
opposed ;  and  Dr.  Miklucho  Maclay  suddenly  appearing  at  Astrolabe 
Bay,  among  people  who  seem  never  to  have  had  any  connnunication 
with  Europeans,  soon  established  friendly  relations  with  them, 
although  subject  to  great  trials  of  temper  and  courage  at  tlie  outset. 

His  exi)erience  with  them  is  very  instructive.  They  appeannl  at 
first  distrustful  and  suspicious  of  his  intentions,  as  well  they  iniglit  be. 
Sometimes  tln.'y  left  him  quite  alone  for  days  together,  or  kept  him 
prisoner  in  tlie  little  hut  he  had  had  built  for  himself,  or  tried  to  frighten 
him  by  sliooting  arrows  close  to  his  head  and  neck,  and  pressing  their 
spears  against  his  teeth  till  they  made  him  open  his  mouth.      Finding, 
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rever,  that  lie  bore  all  these  auoo^'ances  good-bumouredlj,  and,  as 
"a  medical  nian»  taok  every  opportunity  of  doing  them  services,  they 
conchided  he  was  a  good  epirit,  a  man  from  the  moon*  and  thence- 
forth paid  hira  great  respect,  and  allowed  him  to  go  about  pretty  ranch 
as  he  pleased.  This  reminds  u»  of  the  experience  of  the  Challemjer 
at  Humboldt  Bay,  where  it  was  decided  not  to  stay,  because  some  of 
the  natives  similarly  drew  their  bows  at  the  officers  when  away  in 
boat^.  This  was  no  doubt  nervous  work  for  the  person  threatened, 
\rut  it  was  only  a  threat.  Savages  do  not  commence  a  real  attack  in 
[ihat  theatrical  way,  and  if  they  had  been  met  with  coolness  and  their 
I  threats  been  laughed  at  or  treated  with  contempt,  such  demonstrations 
would  soon  have  ceased.  Of  course  it  requires  very  exceptional 
courage  and  temper,  not  possessed  by  one  man  in  a  thousand,  to  do 
this ;  but  tlie  fact  should  be  remembered  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  such  attempts  to  frighten  Europeans  have  been  adopted,  but 
bave  never  resulted  in  anything  serious.  Had  the  Papuans  really 
"wanted  to  rob  and  murder,  they  would  have  enticed  the  Challenger 
people  on  shore,  where  they  would  have  had  them  completely  at 
their  mercy,  whereas  those  who  did  go  on  shore  were  very  civilly 
treated. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  noticed  by  Dr.  Miklucho  ilaclay 
was  the  apparent  absence  of  trade  or  barter  among  the  people  of 
Astrolabe  Bay.  They  exchange  presents,  however,  when  different 
tribes  visit  each  other,  somewhat  as  among  the  New  Zealanders, 
each  party  giving  the  other  what  they  have  to  spare ;  but  no  one 
article  seems  ever  to  be  exchanged  for  another  of  supposed  equivalent 
iralue.  On  the  w^hole,  the  Russian  doctor  seems  to  have  found  these 
'people  industrious,  good-natured,  and  tolerably  cleanly,  li\ing  orderly 
Hves.  and  conforming  themselves  strictly  to  the  laws  and  customs 
which  t<i  them  determine  what  is  right. 


Captain  Jloresby,  Signor  D'AJbertis,  Mr,  O.  C.  Stone,  and  the 
missionaries  who  have  recently  explored  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  New  Guinea,  have  been  greatly  stnick  by  the  apparently  quite 
distinct  races  they  have  found  there.  As  far  eastward  as  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Papua  (on  the  east  side  of  Torres  Straits)  the  tjqiical 
Papuans  prevail,  the  natives  of  the  Katow  river  being  described  as 
^nearly  black,  with  Jewish  noses,  and  woolly  hair,  using  bows  and 
arrows,  and  li\4ng  in  houses  a  hundred  feet  long  elevated  on  posts, — 
in  all  respects  exactly  agi'eeing  with  the  prevalent  type  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  island.  But  further  east,  about  Redscar  Bay  and  Port 
Moresby,  and  thence  to  East  Cape,  the  people  are  lighter  in  colour, 
lees  warlike*  and  more  intelligent,  ^vith  mure  regular  European  features, 
neither  making  bows  nor  (except  rarely)  pottery,  and  practising  true 
tattooing  by  punctures, — all  distinctly  Polynesian  characteristics. 
When  to  this  we  add  that  their  language  contains  a  large  Polynesian 
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element,  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  people  have  been  described 
as.a  totally  distinct  race,  and  have  been  termed  Malays  or  Malayo- 
Polynesians.  We  fortunately  possess  several  independent  accounts 
of  these  tribes,  and  are  thus  able  to  form  a  tolerably  good  idea  of 
their  true  characters. 

Captain  Moresby,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  large  portion 
of  the  eastern  peninsula  of  New  Guinea  discovered  and  surveyed  by 
him,  says : — 

*'  This  race  is  distinctly  Malayan ;  but  differs  from  the  pure  Malay,  being 
smaller  in  stature^  coarser  in  feature,  thicker-lipped^  with  less  hair  on  the  face, 
being  in  fact  almost  beardless.  The  hair  on  the  head  is  also  more  frizzled^ 
though  this  may  result  from  a  different  dressing.  These  men  have  high  cheek- 
bones like  the  pure  Malay ;  their  noses  are  inclined  to  be  aquiline  and  some- 
times very  well  formed.  Amongst  them  are  met  many  men  with  light  hair,  and 
what  struck  us  as  a  peculiarly  Jewish  cast  of  features.  They  rise  to  a  height 
of  from  5  feet  4  inches  to  5  feet  8  inches,  are  sinewy  though  not  muscular, 
slight,  graceful,  and  cat-like  in  the  pliability  of  their  bodies."* 

This  description  clearly  shows  that  by  "  Malay "  Captain  Moresby 
means  "  Polynesian,"  the  characters  mentioned  being  in  almost  every 
respect  directly  the  opposite  of  those  of  the  true  Malays,  as  indicated 
by  the  words  and  phrases  here  placed  in  italics.  And  even  as  com- 
pared with  the  typical  brown  Polynesians,  the  frizzled  hair,  aquiline 
noses,  and  Jewish  cast  of  features,  are  all  Papuan  characteristics. 

Mr,  Octavius  C.  Stone  describes  the  Motu  tribe  who  inhabit  the 
coast  districts  about  Redscar  Bay  and  Port  Moresby  as  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  Papuans  to  the  westward,  and  of  a  colour  varying 
from  light  brown  to  chocolate.  The  hair  varies  from  nearly  straight 
to  woolly,  often  being  frizzled  out  like  that  of  the  typical  Papuan. 
The  hair  on  the  face  is  artificially  eradicated,  and  they  are  thus  made 
to  appear  beardless.  The  nose  is  aquiline  and  thick,  and  in  a  small 
percentage  of  the  men  the  Jewish  type  of  features  appears.  The 
adjacent  tribes  differ  somewhat.  The  Koiari,  Ilema,  and  Maiva  are 
generally  darker  in  colour;  while  the  Kirapunb  are  lighter.  These 
last  live  near  Hood  Point,  and  are  the  handsomest  people  in  New 
Guinea.  Their  hair  is  of  a  rich  auburn,  often  golden  in  the  children, 
growing  in  curls  or  ringlets.  It  is  this  tribe  that  keep  their  villages 
in  such  excellent  order,  with  well-kept  gardens  in  which  they  even 
cultivate  flowers.  Mr.  Lawes  says:  ''We  were  all  amazed  at  the 
cleanliness,  order,  and  industry,  which  everywhere  declared  them- 
selves iu  this  model  New  Guinea  village.  The  men  are  physically 
very  fine  and  the  women  good-looking.  One  of  the  belles  of  the  place 
had  no  less  than  fifty-four  tortoise-shell  earrings  in  her  two  ears,  and 
her  nose  pierced  too."t 

Speaking  of  all  these  tribes  as  forming  essentially  one  race, 
Mr.  Stone  says,  that  they  are  a  merry  laughter-loving  people,  fond  of 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogiuphical  Society,  vol.  xlv.  p.  1G3. 
t  Joui-ntil  kept  by  Mr.  Lawes,  Times,  November  27,  1876. 
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talking,  aud  loving  a  joke,  hot  of  temper,  and  quick  to  resent  a 
«uppo8ed  injiiiy, — all  of  wliich  are  Polynesian  or  Papuan  as  opposed 
to  ilalayan  characteristics.  They  are  clean  in  their  habits,  and  par- 
ticvilarly  so  in  their  eating.  When  allowed  liberties  they  do  not  fail 
to  take  advantage;  and,  at  Port  Moresby  in  particular,  they  are 
accomplished  thieves,  inveterate  liars,  confirmed  beggars,  and  ungene- 
Toiie  to  a  degree,  so  that,  even  if  starving,  they  would  give  you 
nothing  without  an  equivalent.  This  condemnation,  however,  does 
3ot  apply  to  the  interior  tribes  who  have  not  yet  been  demorahzed  by 
!luropean  visitors.  Both  sexes  are  vain  of  their  outward  appearance, 
oiling  their  bodies,  and  adorning  themselves  with  shells,  feather  and 
bone  ornaments;  and  on  all  festive  occasions  each  tries  to  outvie  the 
other  in  his  or  her  toilet.  Their  dress  is  Uke  that  of  the  Papuans,  a 
T  bandage  for  the  men,  a  fringe  of  leaves  for  the  women,  but  the 
latter  are  more  carefully  made  than  among  the  more  savage  tribes. 
They  practise  true  tattooing,  the  women  especially  being  often  highly 
ornamented  with  complex  patterns  on  the  body  and  limbs,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  face  also,  but  wanting  the  elegant  curves  and  graceful 
designs  which  characterize  Polynesian  tattooing.*  Their  weapons 
are  spears,  shields,  stone  clubs,  and  hatchets,  one  tribe  only— the  Ilema 
— making  bows  and  an-ows.  In  like  manner  the  Motu  tribe  only 
make  pottery,  which  the  other  tribes  obtain  from  them  by  barter, 
Tliey  use  drilhng  macliines  with  a  spindle  wheel  and  cord,  like  the 
Polynesians.  The  houses,  whether  on  the  shore  or  inland,  are  raised 
,  on  piles,  but  are  small  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Papuans,  each 
fcccommodatiug  one  or  two  families  only, 

Intellet^tually  these  people  are  considerably  advanced.  They  can 
reckon  up  to  a  milUon,  They  use  the  outstretched  arms  as  a  unit  to 
measure  by.  They  divide  the  year  into  tliirteen  months,  duly  named, 
and  reckoned  fix)m  the  new  moons.  The  four  winds  and  many  of  the 
stars  have  names,  as  well  as  every  tree,  shrub,  flower,  and  even  each 
well-marked  grass  and  fern.  They  prefer  fair  to  dark  people,  and  are 
thus  disposed  to  like  and  admire  the  iivhite  races.  The  children  are 
very  merry,  and  have  many  toys  and  games.  The  Rev.  W.  Turner 
tells  us  that  they  make  small  windmills  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  are 
well  vei-sed  in  the  mysteries  of  cat's  cradle ;  while  spinning  a  button 
or  round  piece  of  shell  on  a  cord,  and  keeping  a  bladder  in  the  air  by 
patting  it  with  the  hands,  are  favourite  games.  They  also  amuse 
themselves  with  miniature  spears  and  bow  and  an'ows,  catching  fish, 
which  they  cook  for  themselves  on  the  shore.  They  are  left  to  do 
what  they  like,  and  know  nothing  of  the  tai^ks  of  school,  the  troubles 
of  keeping  their  clothes  clean,  or  the  miseries  of  being  washed — 
troubles  that  vex  the  lives  of  almost  all  civilized  children.  According 
to  Mr.  Turner,  the  villages  of  the  Motu  are  by  no  means  clean,  all 


*  See  %aree  Ulustraimg  tlie  Rev.  W.  Turner's  article  on  *'  The  Eihaologsr  ol  the 
3Iotti/'  in  the  Joanml  of  the  Anthropologicdi  Itistitnte«  1^78^  p.  480, 
VOL,  XXXIV.  2    G 
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manner  of  filth  being  left  about  unheeded ;  and  as  this  agrees  with- 
most  other  descriptions,  we  must  conclude  that  the  model  village 
already  referred  to  is  quite  exceptional  in  its  cleanliness  and 
order. 

Mr.  Turner  thinks  the  Motu  are  colonists  from  some  other  land, 
while  he  considers  the  Koiari  of  the  interior  to  be  "  evidently  the 
aborigines  of  this  part  of  New  Guinea."  Mr.  Stone,  on  the  other. 
hand,  classes  them  together  as  shghtly  differing  tribes  of  the  same 
race,  the  one  being  a  Uttle  more  advanced  than  the  other;  and  he 
considers  the  whole  eastern  peninsula  of  New  Guinea  to  be  peopled  by 
a  race  of  Polynesian  blood,  who,  in  some  far  distant  time,  found  their 
way  to  the  coast,  intermingled  with  the  native  Papuan  tribes,  and 
gradually  drove  them  westward.  There  has  thus  resulted  a  number 
of  separate  tribes,  showing  various  degrees  of  intermixture,  the  Poly- 
nesian blood  predominating  on  the  coast,  the  Papuan  in  the  interior ; 
one  small  tribe  alone,  the  Kirapuno,  being  more  distinctly  Polynesian. 
How  complete  is  the  intermixture,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine 
the  limits  of  the  two  races,  is  shown  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  S.  M*Far- 
lane,  who  says,  that  though  he  at  first  thought  the  people  of  Katow^ 
River  and  those  of  Redscar  Bay  to  be  quite  distinct,  the  former 
Papuan  and  the  latter  Malayan  (or  more  properly  Polynesian),  yet, 
after  five  years'  acquaintance  with  them,  he  beUeves  them  to  be  of  the 
same  race ;  while  he  considers  the  tribes  of  the  interior  to  be  dis- 
tinct, and  to  be  true  Papuans.  The  coast  people  he  thinks  to  be  the 
restdt  of  an  intermixture  of  Malays,  Polynesians,  Arabs,  Chinese,  and 
Papuans. 

Dr.  Comrie  (of  the  surveying  ship  Basilisk)  believes  that  all  the 
tribes  on  the  north-east  coast,  from  East  Cape  to  Astrolabe  Bay,  are 
Papuans ;  but  his  description  of  them  shows  that  they  have  a  slight. 
infusion  of  Polynesian  blood,  and  many  Polynesian  customs.  One 
thing  is  very  clear,  that  neither  in  physical  nor  mental  characteristics 
do  these  people  show  any  resemblance  whatever  to  Malays,  who  are  a 
very  different  race  from  the  Polynesian.  The  graceful  figures,  tlie 
woolly  or  curly  hair,  the  arched  noses,  the  use  of  tatooing,  the  ignor- 
ance of  pottery-making,  the  gay  and  laughter-loving  disposition,  the 
talkativeness  of  the  women,  the  lying,  thievishness,  and  beggary, 
widely  separate  them  from  the  Malay;  while  all  these  peculiarities 
support  the  view  of  their  being  a  race  formed  by  a  mixture  of  Poly- 
nesian men  with  Papuan  or  Melanesian  women,  the  former  having 
perhaps  arrived  in  successive  waves  of  immigration,  thus  causing  the 
coast  tribes,  and  those  nearest  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  to  be 
more  distinctly  Polynesian  in  character  than  those  inland  and  towards 
the  west. 

Returning  now  to  the  dark  Papuan  tribes  of  the  remainder  of  New 
Guinea,  we  find  that  here  also  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion. 
Owing  to  the  coast  tribes  being  usually  at  war  with  those  of  the 
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iiitenoi%  these  latter  have  been  deseiibed  by  them  as  a  tliffereut  race, 
and  have  been  caUed  by  the  Dutch  and  other  writers  Alfiiros*  or 
HarafuraB,  a  term  applied  tu  any  wild  people  living  in  the  interior  of 
a  country,  as  opposed  to  the  coast  tribes.  This  has  led  many  writers 
to  class  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  ujto  Papuans  and  Harafuras,  terms 
which  are  still  sometimes  used,  but  which  are  quite  erroneous  as  im- 
plying any  physical  difference  or  any  distinction  of  race.  Dr«  Meyer, 
who  has  seen  much  of  the  people  of  the  north-west  coast,  considers 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  the  slightest  importance  between  the 
coast  and  inland  tribes,  but  such  as  occur  in  every  race.  Br.  Miklucho 
Maclay  concludes  that  the  Papuan  stock  consists  of  numerous  vaiieties, 
with  no  sharp  Unes  of  demarcation.  Dr.  Beccari,  however,  diflers 
somewhat  from  the  preceding  writers;  and  as  he  explored  a  great 
range  of  country,  and  made  repeated  vLsits  to  the  western  half  of  New 
Guinea,  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  He  thinks  there  are 
three  distinct  types  of  Papuans.  One  is  dwarfish,  Avith  short  woolly 
hair,  skin  almost  or  eiuite  black,  nose  much  depressed,  forehead  ex- 
klremely  narrow  and  slanting*  and  with  a  brachyeephalous  cranium; 
'  these  he  terms  Oriental  Negroes  or  Primitive  Papuans.  They  do  not 
now  exist  as  a  race,  but  are  scattered  among  the  interior  tribes,  and 
then*  description  accords  very  closely  with  that  of  the  Negritos  of  the 
(Philippines  and  the  Semangs  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  next  are 
rthe  Typical  Papuans,  who  are  most  widely  spread,  and  present  most 
of  the  characteristic  features  we  have  already  described.  The  last  are 
the  Mafu  or  Mafor  Papuans  who  inhabit  Dorey  and  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Geelviiik  Bay,  and  are  probably  scattered  all  round  the 
w^estern  coasts*  They  form  the  highest  type,  with  fine  Jewish  or 
European  features,  a  better  intellect,  and  a  somewhat  more  advanced 
civilization.  These  people  divide  the  year  into  lunar  mouths,  each 
with  a  proper  name,  and  have  names  for  the  four  cardinal  points,  for 
many  stars,  and  for  entire  constellations.  Dr.  Beccari  believes  them 
to  be  the  result  of  an  intermixture  (at  a  remote  epoch)  of  Hindoo  or 
Caucasian  blood  with  the  indigenes  of  the  island,  and  he  even  traces 
a  connection  between  theii-  rude  mythology'  and  that  of  the  Hindoos. 
A  curious  point  of  physiological  detail  may  here  be  noticed  as  lend- 
ing some  support  to  tliis  theory.  Almost  all  observers  have  remarked^ 
that  the  fully  developed  Papuan  mop  of  hair  is  not  a  general  feature 
in  any  of  the  tribes,  but  occurs  sporadically  over  a  wide  area,  is  highly 
valued  by  its  possessors,  and  from  its  extreme  conspicuousness  is 
always  noticed  by  travellers.  No  other  race  of  people  in  the  world 
poesesses  this  character  at  all ;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  appears  very 
fully  developed  among  the  Cafusos  of  Brazil,  These  are  a  mixed 
race,  the  produce  of  Negro  and  Indian  parents,  and  their  enormous 

•  The  term  is  derived  fiijm  th>*   Portugaeaa  **  foriw,"  out  or  out^de  ;  Alfoivs  being 
applitfd  to  iriLes  out  <^f  or  bojond  the  aettleuient  on  the  coast  (Windaor  Eai-rs  PHpuaas, 
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wigs  of  frizzly  hair  have  been  described  by  Spix  and  Martins,  and  are 
known  to  most  South  American  travellers.  Still  more  interesting  is 
the  appearance  of  a  similar  peculiarity  among  the  Arab  tribes  of  Taku 
in  Eastern  Africa,  where  mixtures  of  Negro  and  Arab  blood  are  very 
common.*  It  is  well  known  that  hybrid  and  mongrel  characters  are 
liable  to  great  variation,  and  are  very  uncertain  in  their  appearance  or 
degree  of  development.  If,  therefore,  the  higher  type  of  Papuans  are 
the  result  of  a  remote  intermixture  of  Hindoos  or  Arabs  with  the  in- 
digenous Papuans,  we  can  account  both  for  the  appearance  of  the 
great  mop  of  frizzly  hair  and  for  its  extremely  unequal  development ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Jewish  and  greatly  elongated  nose 
may  have  a  similar  origin. 

If  we  now  take  account  of  all  the  evidence  yet  obtained,  we  seem 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Guinea  form  one  well-marked  race — the  Papuan — ^varying  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  everywhere  presenting  distinctive 
features  which  separate  it  from  all  other  races  of  mankind.  The 
only  important  deviation  from  the  type  occurs  in  the  south-eastern 
peninsula,  where  a  considerable  Polynesian  immigration  has  un- 
doubtedly taken  place,  and  greatly  modified  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation. At  other  points  immigrants  from  some  of  the  surrounding 
islands  may  have  formed  small  settlements,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  there  are  any  Malay  colonies  on  the  south-west  coast, 
though  some  of  the  natives  may  have  adopted  the  Malay  dress  and 
some  of  the  outward  forms  of  Mahometanism. 

If  we  look  over  the  globe  for  the  nearest  allies  of  the  Papuans,  we 
find  them  undoubtedly  in  Equatorial  and  Southern  Africa,  where  alone 
there  is  an  extensive  and  varied  race  of  dark-coloured,  frizzly-haired 
people.  The  connecting  links  are  found  in  the  dwarfish,  woolly-haired 
tribes  of  the  Philippines,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Andaman  Islands  ; 
and,  taking  these  altogether,  we  may  well  suppose  them  to  repre- 
sent one* of  the  earliest,  if  not  actually  the  most  primitive  type  of  man. 
It  is  customary  to  consider  the  AustraKans  to  be  a  lower  race,  and  they 
undoubtedly  are  so  intellectually,  but  this  by  no  means  proves  that 
they  are  more  primitive.  The  Australian's  hair  is  fine  and  glossy  like 
our  own ;  and  no  one  cari  look  at  a  good  series  of  photographs  of 
natives  without  being  struck  with  the  wonderful  resemblance  many  of 
them  bear  to  countenances  familiar  to  us  at  home,  coarse  and  brutalized 
indeed,  but  still  unmistakably  similar. 

We  must  also  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  two  great  woolly-haired 
races  are  almost  entirely  confined  within  the  tropics,  and  both  attain 
their  highest  development  near  the  equator.  It  is  here  that  we  should 
expect  the  primitive  man  to  have  appeared,  and  here  we  still  find 
what  may  well  be  his  direct  descendants  thriving  best.  We  may, 
•  Waitz's  Anthropology.     English  tniualation,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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perhaps,  even  look  on  the  diverse  typos  of  the  other  great  races  as  In 
part  dne  to  changes  of  constitution  adapting  them  to  cooler  climates 
and  changed  conditions  ; — first,  the  AustmUans  and  the  hill  tribes  of 
Central  India,  who  once  perhaps  spread  far  over  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, but  have  been  displaced  by  the  Mongoloid  type,  which 
flourishes  at  this  day  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  These,  again,  have 
been  ousted  from  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  temperate  zone 
by  the  In  do-Europeans,  who  seem  only  to  have  attained  their  full 
development  and  highest  vigour  when  exposed  to  the  cold  winds  and 
variable  cUmate  of  the  temperate  regions. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  and  the  Papuans  really  form  one  branch  of 
the  most  primitive  tj^e  of  man  which  still  exists  on  the  globe,  we  shall 
continue  to  look  upon  them  with  ever-increasing  interest,  and  shall 
welcome  every  fact  relating  to  them  as  important  additions  to  the 
history  of  our  race.  The  further  exploration  of  their  beautiful  and 
luxuriant  island  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  vigorously  pursued,  not  only 
to  obtain  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  treasures  that  still  Ue 
hid  in  its  great  moimtain  ranges,  but  also  to  search  for  the  remains  of 
primaeval  man  in  caves  or  alluvial  deposits,  and  thus  throw  light  on 
the  many  interesting  problems  suggested  by  the  physical  peculiarities 
and  insular  position  of  the  Papuan  race. 

Alfred  R.  Wallace. 


PROFESSOR   GEDDES   ON  THE  HOMERIC 

PROBLEM. 


The  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems.  By  William  Gkdpes, 
I.L.D.,  Pnjfessor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen.   Loudon :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1878. 


THE  Homeric  question  seems  to  be  as  "  eternal "  as  the  Eastern 
question.  Indeed  from  one  point  of  view  the  two  questions 
may  be  said  to  merge  themselves  in  one.  It  is  certain  that  Grecian 
history,  in  its  oecimienical  aspect,  will  never  be  thoroughly  understood 
till  we  fully  take  in  the  fact  that  a  work  was  begun  by  Croesus — 
perhaps  by  Gyges — ^which  was  ended  by  Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  and 
which  has  begun  to  be  undone  in  our  own  centur3^  From  Cro?sus  to 
Abd-ul-Hamid,  some  part  or  other  of  the  Greek  nation  has  always  been 
under  foreign  inile,  and  in  the  earlier  and  the  later  ages  of  tliat  long 
period  that  foreign  nile  has  been  Asiatic  rule.  But,  if  we  accept  the 
teaching  of  Herodotus,  not  only  Croesus,  but  Gyges  himself,  represents 
a  comparatively  late  stage  of  this  long  controversy.  The  Eastern 
question,  the  strife  between  Europe  and  Asia,  is,  in  tlie  view  of 
Herodotus,  far  older  than  recorded  history.  But  its  beginning  was 
at  least  characteristic  ;  it  began,  as  some  later  stages  of  it  have  also 
begun,  with  the  carrying  off  of  an  European  woman,  a  Greek  woman, 
by  Asiatic  plunderers.  Thus  began  that  long  strife  of  Greek  and 
barbarian,  of  European  and  Asiatic,  that  long  drama  of  which  ILn-od- 
otus  himself  recorded  some  later  acts,  and  of  which  we  ourselves 
behold  some  acts  later  still.  One  of  these  many  acts,  according 
to  him,  was  the  carrying  off  of  Helen  by  an  Asiatic  prince,  followed 
by  the  vengeance  of  Europe  in  the  form  of  the  war  of  Troy.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  this  doctrine  of  Herodotus  is  at  least 
geographically  true.  Whatever  else  the  Iliad  is  or  is  not,  its  ground- 
work is  surely  a  poetic  form  of  some  scene  of  that  act  of  the  warfare 
between  Europe  and  Asia  which  made  the  western  coast  of  Asia  for 
ever  Greek.  The  only  doubt  is  whether  those  inhabitants  of  Asia 
against  whom  that  warfare  was  waged  can  be  called  Asiatics  in  the 
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'«ame  senee  as  utter  strangers  like  Saracens  and  Turks,  or  even  as 
kinsmen  like  the  Persians  from  whom  all  obvious  signs  of  kindred 
had  passed  away.  One  may  doubt  whether  the  people  whom  the 
Greek  coloniets  found  in  Asia  can  fairly  be  called  barbarians,  except 
in  that  very  rigid  sense  in  which  JIacedoniane  and  Epeirots  are  called 
barbarians.  But  however  tliis  may  be,  in  popidar  Greek  belief  the  w; 
of  Troy  took  its  place  in  the  long  series  of  struggles  between  Europe 
and  Asia;  it  was  one  of  those  phases  of  the  struggle  which  beheld 
European  warriors  triumphant  on  Asiatic  soil.  Agamemnon  was,  in 
popular  belief,  a  forerumier  of  Agesilaos  and  Alexander ;  we  might  go 
on  to  say,  a  forerunner  of  Pompeius  and  Trajan,  of  Heraclius  and 
Nikephoros,  of  Godfrey  and  of  Frederick  the  Second.  The  war  of  Troy 
thus  takes  its  place  as  one  stage  of  the  Eastern  question,  ae  one  stage 
of  the  great  controvei-sy  which  is  yet  unsettled.  The  poet  or  poets  of 
the  Iliad  take  their  place  among  the  chroniclers  of  that  great  strife ; 
the  poem  which  he  or  they  have  handed  down  to  us  is  the  earliest 
even  of  its  legendary  records.  That  poem  marks  a  stage  from  which  we 
may  reckon  backwards  as  well  as  forwards.  No  one  woidd  ever  have 
thought  of  those  versions  of  the  legends  of  lu  and  Medeia  with  which 
the  history  of  Herodotus  begins,  miless  the  tale  of  Helen  had  alread; 
taken  full  possession  of  Greek  imagination.  The  tales  of  lo  and 
Medeia  were  put  into  such  a  shape  as  to  come  into  the  same  class  vnWi 
the  tale  of  Helen,  and  to  form  earlier  stages  of  the  same  series  of 
events.  That  is  to  eay,  though,  in  the  tale  of  Troy,  we  have  not 
history,  stiU  less  chronology,  though  we  cannot  venture  to  affirm  the 
historic  reality  of  a  single  event  or  even  the  historic  existence  of  a 
single  person^  yet  we  have  something  difFerent  from  the  myths  of  16 
and  Medeia;  we  have  the  poetic  or  romantic  remembrance  of  some- 
thing which  really  happened,  the  successful  warfare  of  Hellenic  con- 
querors on  Asiatic  gi*ound, 

I  said  just,  now  "the  poet  or  the  poets,"  the  chronicler  or  the  chroni- 
clers, of  this  stage  of  the  long  and  as  yet  unfinished  drama.  For  the 
immediate  question  on  which  I  would  fain  speak  now,  is  whether  we  are 
to  look  on  the  Homeric  poems  as  the  work  of  one  poet  or  of  more  than 
one;  it  is  indeed  a  form  of  that  question  which  narrows  itself  in  a 
much  more  precise  way.  ShaU  we,  instead  of  either  one  author  or 
many,  accept  the  definite  number  of  two  ?  One  form  of  this  doctrine, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  as  old  as  any  discussion  of  the  works  and 
personality  of  Homer  in  any  shape.  The  doctrine  of  the  ChorLontea, 
those  who  held  the  Iliad  to  be  the  work  of  one  poet  and  the  Odyssey 
of  another,  was  known  in  very  early  times ;  but  it  was  for  the  moi 
part  known  only  to  be  somewhat  scornfully  cast  aside.  In  modem 
"times  it  has  hardly  been  able  to  hold  up  its  head  between  the  two 
more  thorough-going  doctrines  on  either  side  of  it,  that  which  attri- 
butes  both  poems  to  a  single  author  and  that  which  divides  each 
fpoem  among  many  authors.     But  the  doctrine  of  dual  authoi-ship,  as 
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opposed  to  either  single  or  many-headed  authorship,  has  lately 
appeared  again  in  a  shape  which  has  but  Uttle  in  common  with  that 
of  the  Chorizonies.  This  doctrine  certainly  assigns  the  larger  number 
of  books  of  the  present  IHad  to  one  poet,  while  it  assigns  the  Odyssey 
to '  another  poet.  But  then  it  assigns  a  large  pai-t  of  the  present 
lUad,  ten  books  out  of  twenty-four,  to  the  same  poet  as  the  Odyssey. 
The  poet  of  the  Odyssey,  according  to  this  view,  inserted  certain 
books  in  an  already  e^dstin g  Achilleid,  and  so  turned  it  into  the  present 
Iliad.  And  for  this  second  poet,  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  the 
enlarger  of  the  Achilleid  and  thereby  the  author  of  the  Ihad  in  its 
present  shape,  the  new  doctrine  claims  the  rank  and  name  of  the 
personal  Homer. 

Such  is  the  teaching  put  forth  last  year  by  Professor  Geddes  of 
Aberdeen,  in  his  volume  entitled  "The  Problem  of  the  Homeric 
Poems."  Its  connexion  with  the  doctrine  with  which  we  have  all 
been  made  familiar  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grote  will  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
Mr.  Grote  taught  that  an  original  Achilleid  had  been  enlarged  into  an 
Iliad ;  whether  this  was  done  by  the  poet  of  the  Achilleid  hmiself  or 
by  some  later  poet  he  did  not  undertake  to  decide.  On  the  question 
whether  this  doctrine  was  strictly  original  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Grote  a 
few  remarks  by  Dr.  Donaldson  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Geddes'  Preface. 
We  may  be  quite  certain,  from  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Grote  puts  forth 
his  theory,  that  he  did  not  knowingly  borrow  it  from  K.  0.  Miiller  or 
from  anybody  else.  And  nothing  is  more  possible,  though  not  a  few~ 
people  find  it  hard  to  conceive  the  possibihty,  than  that  two  observers, 
or  a  hundred  observers,  in  any  branch  of  learning  or  science,  may 
light  on  the  same  idea  or  discovery  quite  independently.  And  at  any 
rate  this  question  in  no  way  concerns  Mr.  Geddes.  He  claims  no 
originality  as  far  as  concerns  the  enlargement  of  an  Achilleid  into  an^ 
IHad.  That  doctrine  he  confessedly  adopts  from  Mr.  Grote.  His  own 
share  in  the  .business  is  to  support  Mr.  Grote's  doctrine  by  further 
arguments  which  Mr.  Grote  had  not  thought  of,  and  then  to  make 
certain  inferences  as  to  authorship  which  Mr.  Grote  had  not  thought 
of  either.  In  short  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Geddes'  teaching  implies 
the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Grote's.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  accept 
Mr.  Grote's  doctrine,  and  even  to  accept  many  of  the  corroborative 
arguments  which  are  brought  by  Mr.  Geddes,  without  at  all  going: 
on  to  accept  Mr.  Geddes'  further  inferences  on  the  i^oint  of  author- 
ship. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Geddes  was  perfectly  aware  of  all  that  Mr.  Grote  had 
said,  their  agreement  clearly  cannot  be  put  under  the  head  of  unde- 
signed coincidences.  It  is  always  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
any  doctrine  when  two  scholars  are  led  to  it  by  two  quite  independent 
lines  of  reasoning,  each  satisfactory  in  its  own  way.  If  Mr.  Grote 
had  been  led  to  tlie  doctrine  of  an  enlarged  Achilleid  by  the  argu- 
ments which  he  sets  forth  in  his  History,  and  if  Mr.  Geddes,  knowing 
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notLiDg  of  what  ^Ir.  Grotc  had  said,  had  been  led  to  the  same  doctrine 
by  the  wholly  independent  arguments  set  forth  in  his  volume,  the  case 
would  certaiidy  have  been  a  very  strong  one<  As  matters  actually 
standi  Mr.  Geddes'  case  can  claim  no  such  strength  as  this,  Mr. 
Geddes' view  was  suggested  by  Mr.  G rotes;  but  for  Mr.  Grote  it 
might  never  have  come  into  Mr.  Geddes'  head.  Yet  it  surely  tells 
somewhat  in  favour  of  any  conclusion  that  it  can  be  supported  by  a 
fresh  line  of  argiunent,  wholly  distinct  from  that  by  which  ite  author 
was  led  to  it.  a  line  of  argument  by  which  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
either  thinker  might  have  been  led  to  it  independently.  The  doctrine 
that  the  present  Iliad  was  formed  by  the  insertion  of  certain  books  in 
an  earlier  Achilleid  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Grote  solely  by  consideration 
of  the  plan  of  the  poem  and  the  relations  of  the  several  parts  to  the 
general  story.  Mr.  Geddes  goes  on  to  say  that  the  two  parts  into  which 
Mr.  Grote  thus  divides  the  present  Iliad  have  in  many  respects  distinct 
characters  of  their  own.  lie  argues  that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  two 
parts,  their  way  of  looking  at  and  speaking  of  many  things,  the  habits, 
the  taates,  the  IoceU  associations,  the  general  range  of  knowledge, 
implied  in  each,  is  altogether  diflerent.  Those  books,  he  says,  which 
Mr.  Grote  looks  on  as  forming  the  elder  part  of  the  poem,  are  in  all 
respects  more  archaic,  and  point  to  an  earUer  state  of  things,  than 
those  which  he  looks  on  as  the  inserted  parts.  If  Mr.  Geddes  can  make 
out  his  case,  if  he  can  really  show  that  all  this  is  so,  it  is  surely  a  very 
powerful  and  a  very  remarkable,  because  a  quasi  independent,  confir- 
mation of  Mr,  G rote's  case.  And,  if  we  go  thus  far,  we  maybe  led  to 
look  with  more  favour  on  the  more  startling  points  of  Mr.  Geddes' 
theor}'.  lie  goes  on  to  attempt  to  show  that  in  all  those  points 
in  which  the  inserted  books — it  will  be  convenient  so  to  speak 
of  them  for  clearness'  sake— differ  from  the  origuial  Achilleid 
they  agree  Avith'the  Odyssey.  He  argues  thence  that  it  was  the 
poet  of  the  Odyssey  who  made  this  great  insertion  in  the  older 
poem.  All  this  reasoning  hangs  together;  it  is  by  a  wholly  distinct 
line  of  argiunent  that  Mr,  Geddes  makes  that  inference  as  to 
the  personality  of  Homer  which  is  clearly  the  least  important  part  of 
his  case. 

Now,  as  I  have  undert4:Lken  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  I  may  fairly 
be  asked  whether  I  am  myself  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  Mr. 
Geddes'  arguments  on  all  these  points.  Shall  I  be  deemed  cowardly 
if  1  ask,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  be  allowed  not  to  commit  myself  ? 
I  have  read  Mr*  Geddes'  book  with  great  care.  1  have  read  through 
every  word  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  again  to  see  how  they  looked  by 
the  new  light  thus  cast  upon  them.  Those  books  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Grote  and  Mr.  Geddes,  are  the  original  Achilleid  1  read  by 
themselves,  and  1  then  read  the  inserted  books  by  themselves.  And 
1  must  say  that*  judged  by  this  test,  Mr.  Geddes*  theory  seemed 
highly  ingenious  and  highly  plausible.     That  I  found  it  absolutely 
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decisive  of  the  point  at  issue  I  will  not  venture  to  say.  Mr.  Geddes 
has,  to  my  mind,  made  out  a  strong  case :  I  wait  to  see  whether  a 
•case  as  strong,  or  stronger,  may  not  be  made  out  the  otlier  way. 
For  in  this  kind  of  argument  we  not  only  cannot  get  mathematical 
proof,  we  cannot  get  that  kind  of  proof  which  we  deem  decisive  in 
establishing  points  which  come  within  the  bounds  of  recorded  history. 
We  can  have  nothing  but  internal  evidence,  a  kind  of  evidence  as  to 
the  value  of  which  men's  minds  Avill  always  differ.  An  argument  of 
this  kind  which  seems  strong  to  one  scholar  will  seem  weak  to  another 
scholar  of  equal  rank.  For  its  strength  or  weakness  will  largely  be 
judged  of  by  the  habits  of  mind  of  the  several  judges,  by  their  feelings 
and  line  of  thought,  and  their  general  way  of  looking  at  things. 
Add  to  this  that  the  line  of  argument  which  accumulates  minute 
points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  is  always  liable  to  be  met  by  argu- 
ments of  the  same  kind  the  other  way.  I  know  very  well  that  cases  of 
this  kind  which  seemed  exceedingly  plausible  have  been  met  by  equally 
plausible  cases  the  other  way.  Mr.  Geddes  has  made  a  long  list  of  points 
in  which  the  Odyssey  and  the  inserted  books  of  the  lUad  seem  to 
agree  in  opposition  to  the  Achilleid.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  some 
equally  diUgent  student  may  put  together  a  list  just  as  long  of  points 
in  which  the  IHad  as  a  whole  agrees  in  opposition  to  the  Odyssey  as  a 
whole.  Or  he  may  even  show  that  the  Odyssey  and  the  Achilleid 
ag^*ee  in  opposition  to  the  inserted  books.  With  the  impression  of 
Mr.  Geddes'  argument  on  my  mind,  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
likely;  but  I  know  that  it  is  perfectly  possible.  I  am  like  King 
James  the  First  when  he  had  heard  one  side  of  the  cause  only.  I 
infer  from  his  example  that,  before  I  fully  make  up  my  mind,  I  shall 
do  well  to  wait  and  see  what  other  scholars  may  find  to  say  on  the 
other  side. 

But,  while  so  waiting,  I  would  ask  thus  much  for  Mr.  Geddes,  that 
he  may  be  judged  by  the  strongest  parts  of  his  argument  and  not  by 
the  weakest.  In  a  chain  of  reasoning,  strictly  so  called,  in  a  series  of 
inferences  each  of  which  by  itself  proves  nothing,  the  common  nature 
of  chains  comes  in ;  the  strength  of  the  whole  argument  is  the  strength 
of  its  weakest  link.  If  there  is  a  single  flaw  anyw^here,  the  whole 
argument  breaks  down.  But  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  a  cumulative 
argument,  like  that  of  Mr.  Geddes.  Mr.  Geddes  wishes  to  establish 
certain  points  of  general  unlikeness  between  A  and  B,  certain  points 
of  general  likeness  between  A  and  C.  He  attempts  to  establish  these 
general  points  by  bringing  together  a  vast  mass  of  minute  particulars, 
none  of  which  by  itself  would  prove  the  case,  or  even  raise  a  presump- 
tion in  its  favour.  The  force  of  his  argument  lies  in  a  prodigious 
mass  of  instances,  the  more  minute  and  incidental  the  better,  all  inde- 
pendent, but  tending  the  same  way.  '  Now  in  such  a  case  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  every  mind  should  acknowledge  the  force  of  all  of  them. 
In  some  cases  the  likeness  or  unlikeness. wjll  be  denied;  in  other  cases 
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it  will  be  explained  in  some  other  way.  Some  will  sav,  I  am  myself 
inelined  to  ear,  tliat  Jin  Geddes,  like  Mr,  Gladstone,  refines  overmuch, 
that  both  alike  have  a  certain  gift  of  seeing  further  into  a  stone  wall 
than  htmian  eyes  ever  can  see.  But  I  do  not  forget,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  this  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to  Mr.  Geddee  or  Mr,  Gladstone,  but 
that  it  is  the  natural  tendency— it  is,  if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  the 
natural  temptation*-of  every  one  who  tnkes  up  this  line  of  argument 
about  any  matter.  In  his  anxiety  to  find  points  of  likeness  or  unlike- 
ness,  he  will  be  sure  to  see  them  where  nobody  else  can  see  them. 
But  I  do  not  forget  on  the  other  Imnd  that  this  does  not  always  prove 
that  the  likenesses  or  un likenesses  are  not  real.  If  it  is  his  interest,  so 
to  speak,  to  find  them  where  other  people  may  think  them  imaginaiy, 
he  is  also  very  likely  to  develope  a  real  tact,  a  real  gift  for  seeing  true 
likenesses  and  unlikeneeses,  where  other  people  do  not  see  them. 
But  granting  that  some,  that  many,  of  Mr.  Geddes'  instances  are  not 
to  the  point,  I  ask  that  this  may  not  be  allowed  to  set  aside  his  argu- 
ment as  a  whole.  The  question  is,  not  whether  he  has  not  some  bad 
votes  which  may  be  set  aside  on  a  scnitiny,  but  whether  he  has  not 
enough  good  votes  to  give  him  a  majority.  If  Mr.  Geddes  lias  brought 
sound  arguments  enough  to  prove  his  main  points,  it  ought  not  to  tell 
against  him  if  he  has  also  brought  some  arguments  which  may  be 
judged  to  be  unsound. 

All,  in  short,  that  I  wish  to  do  is  to  ask  for  Mr.  Geddes'  theory  that 
it  may  be  seriously  weighed  and,  if  need  be,  answered.  I  fancy  that 
I  see  in  some  quarters  a  disposition  to  toss  it  aside  as  a  mere  craze,  or 
as  somethiiig  quite  behind  the  present  state  of  Bcholarship,  If  this 
merely  means  that  Mr.  Geddes  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  beheve  that 
the  poems  are  poems,  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  poet  or  poets — a 
maker  or  makers — in  the  highest  sense — that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
did  not  come  out^  Hke  Aaron^s  calf,  by  the  chance  melting  together 
of  detached  scraps — I  trust  that  English  common  sense  will  long 
be  strong  enough  to  keep  most  of  us  in  such  old-fashioned  ways. 
This  controversy  is  one  of  those  on  which  men  must  differ  for  ever 
according  to  the  turn  of  their  minds.  We  have  got  out  r>f  the  region 
of  external  evidence,  and  every  man  must  believe  according  to  his 
own  notion  of  internal  evidence.  To  some  old-fashioned  minds  the 
internal  evidence  of  design  in  the  poems  is  so  plain  that  any  doctrine 
which  shuts  out  design,  any  stitching  together  of  detached  lays  by 
Peisistratos  or  any  other  editor,  needs  not  to  be  argued  against.  The 
plot  of  the  Odyssey,  the  plot  of  the  Achilleid.  whatever  we  say  of  the 
Iliad,  speaks,  some  would  say,  for  itself,  without  further  argument.  But 
the  theory  put  forth  by  Mr.  Grote  and  Mr.  Geddes  euables  us  better 
to  see  how  much  is,  and  how  much  is  not^  involved  in  the  doctrine 
of  real  plot,  real  authorship,  in  the  poems.  That  doctrine  does  not 
bind  us  to  look  on  the  poems,  as  we  hav«  them,  as  being  exactly  in 
the  state  in  which   their  original  author  or  authors  conceived  them. 
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It  rather  binds  us  to  the  opposite  doctrine.  It  binds  us  to  accept  the 
theory  of  interpolation  on  the  vastest  scale,  an  interpolation  of  many 
books,  an  interpolation  great  enough  to  turn  the  original  Achilleid 
into  the  present  Iliad.  And  where  one  great  interpolation  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  whole  theory,  it  cannot  be  consistent  to  put  aside 
the  possibiUty  of  intei-polations  on  a  smaller  scale.  But  it  is  as  well 
to  remember  what  interpolation  really  implies.  It  implies,  by  the  ver^' 
nature  of  the  case,  a  pre-existent  body  into  which  the  new  matter  is 
intei-polated.  If  we  admit  that  an  Achilleid  has  been  expanded  into 
an  Iliad,  we  imply  the  earlier  existence  of  a  substantive  Achilleid.  If 
we  hold  that  the  original  plan  has  been  altered,  we  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  two  plans,  neither  of  them  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  atoms, 
but  each  of  them  the  deUberate  work  of  a  maker.  It  is  possible  that 
some  firm  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  unity  may  look  with  fear  on 
the  doctrine  of  large  interpolation  as  at  least  tending  towards  the 
doctrine  of  detached  lays.  Such  feare  are  wholly  groundless.  The 
theory  of  Mr.  Geddes  undoubtedly  upsets — the  original  theory  of 
Mr.  Grote  did  not  necessarily  upset — the  doctrine  of  absolute  unity  of 
authorship  in  the  two  poems.  But  the  doctrine  of  absolute  unit}' 
itself  does  not  go  more  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  doctrine  of 
detached  lays,  as  that  doctiine  is  commonly  imderstood. 

I  make  this  last  qualification,  because  I  can  conceive  a  doctrine  of 
distinct  lays  which  is  not  inconsistent  either  with  Mr.  Geddes'  doctrine 
or  with  the  doctrine  of  unity  of  authorship  for  the  poems.  Let  uk 
waive  the  question  whether  the  poems  are  the  work  of  one  poet  or 
two.  In  either  case  each  poem,  as  it  came  from  the  mouth  of  its 
author,  was  really  a  poem,  a  poetic  design  of  his  own,  not  a  chance 
stringing  together  of  detached  lays.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  every 
word  of  such  a  poem  was  strictly  the  poet's  own  composition.  In  carry- 
ing ourselves  back  to  the  epic  age  of  Greece,  we  must  cast  aside  all  the 
notions  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our  own  age  about  property, 
legal  or  moral,  in  literary  compositions.  It  is  plain  that  there  were 
phrases,  epithets,  whole  lines,  which  were  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  epic  school  of  poets.  Many  verses  of  Homer  may  in  this 
way  be  older  than  Homer.  But  more  than  this,  one  cannot  doubt 
that  short  lays  preceded  long  epic  poems,  and  nothing  is  more  likely 
than  that  some  such  short  older  lays  maybe  embedded  in  the  existing 
epic  poems.  This  may  have  happened  in  two  ways,  both  of  them 
'quite  distinct  from  the  process  attributed  either  to  Peisistratos  or  to 
the  yet  later  editor  who  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Paley's  theory.  The  long 
stories  in  the  Iliad  about  Bellerophontes,  about  the  forefathers  of 
Aineias,  some  of  the  tales  put  into  the  mouth  of  Nestor,  perhaps  the 
story  of  the  hunt  on  Parnassos  in  the  Odyssey,  or  even  the  false  talcs 
told  by  Odysseus  in  his  disguise — any  of  these  might  be  conceived  as 
existing  in  the  shape  of  distinct  lays,  which,  to  my  mind,  no  part  of  the 
real  march  of  either  story  can  be.     The  song  of  Dcmodokos,  the  tale  of 
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Aiv8  and  Aphrodite,  is  yet  more  independent  of  the  main  etonr  of  the 
Odyssey.  It  is  in  its  form  exactly  parallel  to  the  Bo-called  Homeric 
hymns :  it  mighty  as  Colonel  Mure  saye,  have  taken  its  place  among  them 
as  a  hymn  to  Hephaistos.  One  might  add  that,  as  far  as  their  form  is 
concerned^  we  might  conceive  one  of  those  hymns,  say  the  hymn  to 
Aphrodites  taking  a  like  place  in  the  Odyssey*  Now  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  the  poet  may  have  composed  these  episodes  of  set  pur- 
pose in  order  to  give  rehef  and  varietj'  to  his  main  story.  Or  again 
it  is  perfectly  possible  that  they  maybe  interpolations  made  by  a  later 
poet  with  that  object  or  with  any  other.  In  the  case  of  some  pas- 
sages which  are  not  Ukely  to  be  the  composition  of  the  poet  himself, 
interpolation  is  by  far  the  most  likely  theory.     Such  is  the  description 

^of  the  shield  of  Aehilleus.  We  can  hardly  fancy  the  poet  himself 
describing  it  at  such  disproportionate  length ;  we  can  hardly  fancy  it 
fjasting  as  an  earlier  independent  poem  ;  it  is  far  more  likely  to  be  an 
ikpansion  of  the  original  storj'  of  the  forging  of  the  arms  worked  in  by 
some  later  hand.  But  with  regard  to  the  other  class  of  stones^  those 
which  we  can  conceive  existing  as  separate  lays,  though  we  may  con- 
ceive them  to  be  the  poet's  own  work,  though  we  may  conceive  them 
to  be  later  interpolations,  yet  the  third  view  has  surely  at  least  as  much 
to  recommend  it  as  either  of  the  others.  As  it  is  plain  that  the  poets 
of  the  epic  school  freely  worked  in  phrases  and  verses  from  the  common 
epic  stock,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  poet  planning  an  Achilleid  or 
an  Odyssey  may  have  done  the  same  thing  on  a  larger  scale.  That 
is,  he  may  have  worked  in  whole  lays  which  he  found  ah-eady  in 
being.  Glaukoe,  Aineias,  Nestor,  were  among  the  characters  of  his 
^^  story;  if  he  thought  it  suited  his  purpose  to  put  into  their  mouths 
^B  traditional  lays  which  bore  their  names  and  which  told  of  their  exploits 
^m  or  of  those  of  their  forefathers,  he  would  not  be  held  back  from  so  doing 
~  by  the  feeling  which  %vould  influence  a  modern  poet.  A  modern  poet 
might  not  perhaps  scruple  to  bring  in  a  phrase  or  a  line  of  an  earlier 
poet,  which  might  be  meant  and  taken  as  a  kind  of  tribute;  but  he 
would  certainly  scruple  to  bring  in  pieces  of  another  man's  composi- 
tion of  anything  like  the  length  of  those  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 
But  if  a  primitive  poet  found  that  any  lays  already  in  being  suited  his 
purpose,  he  would  work  them  up  in  his  poem  with  no  dread  either  of 
ihe  law  or  of  the  sentiment  of  copyright  before  liis  eyes,  lie  would 
act  like  the  writer  of  a  mediaeval  chronicle,  who  worked  into  his  own 
book  the  materials  of  any  other  book  that  suited  him,  altering,  omit- 
tiug»  adding,  continuing,  as  he  thought  good.  He  would  act  hke  the 
architect  of  a  basilica,  when  he  took  the  columns  of  a  destroyed  temple, 
and  taught  them  to  carry  arches  within  instead  of  an  entablature  with- 
out. He  would  act  like  Aurelian,  fencing  in  Rome  with  new  walls,  and 
working  into  tlieu'  circuit,  here  the  prBitorian  camp,  here  an  amplii- 
theatre,  here  the  arch  of  an  aqueduct,  here  any  other  earUer  building 
wliich  suited  his  purpose.   In  these  cases  the  amount  of  material  used  up 
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again  is  far  larger  in  proportion  tban^  according  to  my  notion,  it  is  likeljr 
to  be  in  the  Homeric  poems ;  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  poet,  the  chronicler,  the  architect,  the  military  engineer,  designs 
the  plan  of  his  work  according  to  his  own  conceptions  ;  but  in  carrying 
out  his  plan,  he  freely  makes  use  of  any  suitable  materials  that  come 
in  his  way.  And  if  this  work  of  adaptation  might  be  gone  through 
by  the  poet  of  the  Achilleid  or  the  Odyssey,  it  might  be  equally 
gone  through  by  the  poet  who  enlarged  the  Achilleid  into  an  Iliad. 
Indeed  some  of  the  passages  which,  as  it  has  been  already  hinted, 
are  most  Hkely  to  have  been  detached  lays  come  from  these  very 
insrerted  books.  The  Doloneia  again  is  a  case  in  point.  According  to 
Mr.  Geddes'  theory,  it  is  an  insertion  in  the  body  of  the  Achilleid 
made  by  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey.  But  it  is  a  story  which  might  very 
well  stand  by  itself.  It  fits  very  well  into  the  place  where  it  stands ; 
yet  it  is  mere  episode  and  does  not  at  all  help  on  the  main  action.  It 
may  have  been  inserted  by  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey,  and  yet  it  may 
not  have  been  the  composition  of  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey.  If  he 
found  such  an  already  existing  lay  of  Odysseus  and  Diomedes,  and 
thought  that  it  would  suit  his  purpose  and  fit  in  well  with  his 
story,  he  would  feel  no  more  scruple  about  inserting  it  into  his  own 
work  than,  according  to  the  assumption,  he  felt  about  inserting  his 
own  work  into  the  body  of  the  Achilleid. 

Now  all  the  processes  here  supposed,  the  great  interpolation  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Grote  and  Mr.  Geddes  foremost  amongst  them,  are 
altogether  distinct  from  and  opposite  to  the  doctrine  which  makes  the 
poems  mere  accidental  collections  of  detached  lays.  According  to 
this  last  doctrine,  some  one  who  was  not  a  poet  of  the  epic  age,  some 
later  editor, — tyrant,  philosopher,  or  anything  else, — was  lucky  enough 
to  light  on  lays  wliich  could  be  so  strmig  together  as  to  make  two 
great  ppems,  each  with  an  elaborate,  one  of  them  at  least  with  a 
thoroughly  consistent,  plot.  But  all  the  alternatives  which  I  have 
just  suggested  suppose,  what  the  theory  of  detached  lays  shuts 
out,  a  poet  designing  a  poem.  He  works  in,  it  may  be,  materials 
from  various  sources ;  but  the  design  is  his  own.  Or  again,  when  his 
design  is  carried  out,  some  later  poet  perhaps  improves,  perhaps  mars, 
the  design,  by  inserting  interpolations  of  his  own.  But  in  either  case 
there  is  the  poem,  no  chance  gathering  of  scraps,  but  a  work  of  urt, 
planned  as  a  whole  by  a  single  mind,  though  particular  portions  may 
have  been  either  borrowed  from  earlier  mindd  or  added  by  later 
minds.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  difference  of  authorship 
does  not  imply  inferiority  of  work.  The  merit  of  the  plan  of  the 
whole  belongs  to  the  mind  which  planned  the  whole ;  but  the  work 
of  any  earlier  poet  who  was  laid  mider  contribution,  the  work  of 
any  later  poet  who  made  an  interpolation,  may  be  quite  ec^ual  in 
poetic  conception  and  in  artistic  finish  to  anything  which  came  from 
the  lips  of  the  designer  himself.     It  must  indeed  be  so,  if  we  accept 
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the  theory  of  Mr.  Geddes.  For,  according  to  that  tlieory,  the  greatest 
of  all  iiiterpolators,  the  interpolator' who  changed  the  Aehilleid  into  an 
Hiad,  was  no  other  than  Homer  himself. 

Let  us  now  look  generally  at  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Geddes 
tries  to  establish  this  proposition.  The  minuter  details  must  l>e  studied 
in  his  own  work  :  I  will  here  attempt  nothing  more  than  to  sketch  out 
the  main  lines  of  his  reasoning.  And  here  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  constantly,  as  he  himself  points  out  with  some  degree  of  triumph, 
takes  the  arguments  of  the  Choi-hontes  and  turns  them  against  thein- 
selres.  The  Chorizimtes  point  out  this  or  that  feature  of  unHkenesa 
between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Mr.  Geddes  steps  in  and  says, 
'*  No  ;  not  between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  ;  between  the  Achilleid 
and  Odyssey."  He  poijits  out  that  most  of  the  examples  by  which  they 
try  to  prove  this  or  that  point  come  from  those  books  of  our  present 
Iliad  wliich  Mr.  Grote  has  marked  off  as  the  original  Achilleid*  He 
bids  them  tm*u  to  the  other  books  which  Mr.  Grote  holds  to  be  a  later 
insertion  J  where  he  holds  that  they  will  find,  not  the  state  of  things 
which  they  find  in  the  Achilleid,  but  tlie  state  of  things  whifh  they  find 
in  the  Odyssey.  The  arguments  by  which  they  sever  tlie  Odyssey  from 
the  present  Iliad  must,  he  tells  them,  also  sever  along  with  it  several 
books  of  the  Iliad,  those  books  namely  which  Mr.  Grote  has  already 
severed  from  it  on  other  grounds.  The  position  of  the  ( liorlzonics  is  that 
the  Odyssey  shows  a  later  state  of  things  than  the  Iliad ,  that  it  sliows 
niUder  ideas  and  manners,  greater  knowledge,  especially  greater  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  general  advancement  in  everj^thing.  Mr.  Geddes 
answers  that  this  distinction  certainly  exists  between  the  Achilleid  and 
the  Odyssey,  but  that  it  exists  equally  between  the  Achilleid  and  the 
other  books  of  the  present  Iliad,  and  that  these  last  agiXM3  in  all  these 
points  with  the  Odyssey.  No"w  it  is  plain  that,  if  this  can  be  made  out, 
it  is  a  very  powerful  argument  indeed;  for  it  is  a  compleie  rejoinder 
to  the  answer  wliich  is  commonly  made  to  the  Chorizoniic  argument 
on  this  head.  The  usual  answer  which  the  advocates  of  unity  make  to 
the  Chorizontes  is  that  the  state  of  things  described  hi  the  Odyssey  is 
necessarily  gentler,  and  in  some  outward  things  more  advanced,  than 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Iliad,  because  the  Iliad  descrilies  only  the 
rougher  life  of  the  camp,  while  the  Odyssey  describes  the  more  settled 
and  gentler  life  of  a  Greek  people  in  time  of  peace.  As  against  the 
Ckorizoniic  argument,  this  answer  is  very  strong,  perhaps  conchisive. 
But  it  altogether  fails  against  Mr.  Geddes'  doctrine,  if  that  doctrine 
can  be  otherwise  established.  For  both  parts  of  the  present  Iliad 
describe  the  fife  of  the  camp,  and  Mr.  Geddes'  case  is  that  one  of  those 
parts  shows  exactly  the  same  signs  of  advance  as  the  more  peaceful 
Odyssey,* 


*  Of  com-se  the  qneation  remoiiiB  whether  the  Odyssey  does  show  signs  of  ndvanee. 
No  doubtf  ail  a  whole,  it  does.  But  there  are  two  pnasa^eii  which  it  ts  open  to  siny 
one  to  quote  cm  the  other  aide.     There  is  aothinf^  in  the  Diad  at  all  like  tlie  horrible 
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We  will  now  go  on  to  look  at  some  of  the  particular  points  on  which 
Mr.  Geddes  enlarges.  It  may  be  enough  for  the  most  part  to  look  at 
them  in  a  general  kind  of  way,  without  stopping  to  dispute  in  detail 
over  this  or  that  passage.  Lotus  take  first  a  point  which  Mr.  Geddes 
does  not  put  first,  but  which  really  lies  at  the  root  of  his  whole  theory. 
What  is  the  position  of  Odysseus  * — Mr.  Geddes  will  hardly  find  any 
great  following  nowadays  in  talking  about  Ulysses — in  those  books 
which  we  now  put  together  under  the  name  of  the  Iliad  1  If  he  can 
show  that  the  acknowledged  hero  of  the  Odyssey  holds  a  very  pro- 
minent place  in  one  part  of  our  present  Iliad,  a  much  less  prominent 
place  in  the  other  part,  and  if  the  part  where  Odysseus  is  prominent 
answers  to  those  books  which  Mr.  Grote  had  already  marked  out  as 
inserted,  this  is  surely  a  great  point  in  his  case.  Mr.  Geddes  affirms  that 
it  is  so,  so  much  so  that  he  calls  the  inserted  books  of  the  Iliad  the 
"  Ulyssean"  books.  In  the  Achilleid,  he  argues,  Odysseus  is  simply  one 
of  the  chief  Achaian  leaders  alongside  of  others ;  he  holds  no  special 
position ;  he  is  spoken  of  with  no  special  honour ;  in  one  place  (  0  93) 
he  is  spoken  to  by  Diomedes  with  somewhat  of  scorn.  In  the 
"  Odyssean  "  books  he  is  much  more  than  this :  he  holds  a  special 
place ;  if  he  is  not  absolutely  the  first  among  the  heroes,  at  any  rate 
he  and  Diomedfis  are  bracketed  together  as  first ;  these  two  moreover 
are  special  friends  and  comrades ;  Diomedes  picks  out  Odysseus  as  his 
special  companion  in  the  Doloneia,  in  a  part  which,  in  our  present 
arrangement,  stands  later  than  his  scornful  speech  to  him.  He  has  in 
the    Odyssean    books  a  special  epithet,  rXruiMv,  which  is  not  given 

ptinishment  of  Melantliios  in  the  Odyssey ;  there  is  nothing  so  utterly  repugnant  both  to 
modem  and  to  later  Hellenic  feeling.  And  this  fact  is  hardly  met  by  saying  t^t  no  one  elso 
in  either  poem  had  given  so  great  provocation.  For  the  position  is  that  neither  a  modem 
European  nor  a  democratic  Athenian  would,  under '  any  provocation,  treat  any  one  as 
Melanthios  was  treated.  The  other  case  is  that  strange  passage  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Odyssey  (260)  which  implies  the  possible  use  of  poisoned  arrows,  though  it  also  implies 
that  it  was  an  ungodly  practice.  Odysseus  is  described  as  seeking  for  such  poison.  A 
scrupulous  friend  refuses  to  give  it  him  out  of  fear  of  the  gods ;  but  another  friend  gives 
it  him  out  of  extreme  friendship.  This  comes  in  a  fictitious  tale,  not  in  the  main  body  of 
the  poem ;  still  such  a  tale  is  just  as  good  for  a  point  of  manners  as  the  main  body. 
Yet  there  is  no  reference  to  poisoned  arrows  anywhere  else  in  either  poem. 

•  Odysseus,  not  Odusseus.  Mr.  Geddes  has  some  arguments,  perfectly  convincing,  but, 
one  wotdd  have  thought,  a  little  superfluous,  against  writing  Klittaimnestra.  Now  the  truth 
is  that  y  is  not  only  the  Latin  representative  of  w  ;  it  is  the  English  representative  also. 
In  the  oldest  attempt  to  represent  Greek  words  in  English,  w  is  expressed  by  y.  And 
quite  naturally ;  for  either  i  or  w  would  have  given  a  different  sound  from  that  whicli 
was  wanted,  the  sound  namely  of  the  German  il.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  prove  that 
this  was  the  received  sound  of  the  Greek  v  in  the  ninth  century,  though  in  the  tenth  it 
was  getting  confounded  with  the  sound  of  i.  This  is  what  happens  to  the  \i  sound  in  all 
languages.  Both  in  Greek  and  in  English,  w  and  y  are  in  polito  speech  no  longer  to 
be  distinguished  fi-om  i  and  i,  though  the  original  sound  keeps  a  dialectic  existence  in 
both  languages.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot  use  y  for  v  when  the  Greek  letter 
appears  as  part  of  a  diphthong.  Wo  cannot  write  Odysseys.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Greek  v  is  really  two,  if  not  three,  letters.  Its  diphthongal  sound  in  ovy  €u,  ou,  hjis  no 
relation  to  its  sound  as  a  single  vowel.  Whether,  at  the  time  when  the  received  render- 
ing of  Greek  words  into  Latin  letters  was  devised,  those  combinations  had  tlio  same 
sounds  which  they  have  now  or  any  other,  there  was  at  least  as  wide  a  distinction  among 
them  as  there  is  now.  For  w  simple  the  Latins  invented  a  special  letter  y ;  ov  they  ex- 
pressed by  u,  ou  and  €u  by  au  and  eu.  We  may  be  satisfied  to  do  the  Siime ;  only  we  can 
express  ov  more  exactly  as  ou. 
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*to  him  ia  the  Achilleid,  and  which  seems  to  point  to  bis  labours  ia  the 
Odysaey.  Twice  in  these  books  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "  the  father 
of  Telemachos,"  a  formula  which  is  nowhere  else  used  of  any  father  or 
any  son  throughout  the  poems,  a  foimula  which  has  no  meaning  within 
the  i-ange  of  either  Achilleid  or  Iliad,  but  which  has  a  very  special 
meaning  when  we  think  of  the  Odyssey,  With  regard  to  these  last 
two  points,  the  description  of  Odysseus  as  rX^^v  and  as  Telemachos* 
father,  I  remember  being  struck  with  them  years  ago,  and  I  remember 
that  the  thought  flashed  across  my  mind — though  certainly  not  to  stay 
there — whether,  after  all,  the  Odyssey  was  not  older  than  the  IHad. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  Mn  Geddes'  style  of  argument.  Of  course  he 
maintains  his  position  with  great  minuteness  and  with  an  abundant 
quotation  of  passages,  I  do  not  say  that  he  cannot  be  answered ;  I 
can  even  myself  see  the  germs  of  an  answer  ;*  I  only  say  that  his 
arguments  are  in  themselves  weighty,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to 
be  answered  and  not  to  be  tossed  a^ide* 

Take  another  point,  not  altogether  unconnected  with  this  last. 
Odysseus  is  pre-eminently  the  tmveller,  the  mnn  who  has  seen  many 
men  and  many  cities.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  poem  which 
records  his  adventures  should  show  greater  geograpliical  knowledge 
than  a  poem  which  records  the  wrath  of  Achilleus  beneath  the  walls 
of  Ilios.  This  is  the  answer  given  by  the.  defendei-s  of  unity  of  author- 
ship when  the  CJioruontts  bring  forward  the  wider  geographical  range 
of  the  Odyssey  as  a  sign  of  its  separate  authorship  and  later  date. 
And  as  regards  the  Odyssey,  the  answer  seems  quite  complete.  But 
what  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  only  part  of  the  present  Iliad  which 
can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  argument,  and  that  another 
part  displays  the  same  wide  geographical  range  as  the  Odyssey  ?  The 
Achilleid,  Mr.  Geddes  argues,  shows  a  much  less  wide  range  of  know- 
ledge to  the  south  and  east;  it  knows  nothing  of  Egypt,  nothing 
directly  of  Sidon ;  C^^prus  seems  to  be  its  furthest  point.  But  Sidon 
and  Egypt  are  known  to  the  poet  of  the  Odyssean  books  of  the 
Iliad,  as  well  as  to  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poet  of  the  Achilleid  shows  a  greater  knowledge  of  Northern  Greece 
and  of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  it.  This  is  a-  fact  which  will 
connect  itself  with  another  stage  of  the  argument.    Tlie  Odyssean 

♦  For  example,  if  Odysseus  is  not  called  rXi^Mv  in  the  Aehilleid.  he  ia  callt*d  by  hia 
f iivourite  Ody8S43an  t?pithet  naKlrXai  5*"of  *05t;ir<rfu$  in  i\Xi  AehiUean  >K»ok.  And  tills  comes 
in  the  very  passage  (<&  97\  where  Di<»ined<p«  spetiks  Bi'orDLfully  to  OdyBBetis.  Also  there 
does  seem  to  he  in  the  DolAneia  (K  294)  a  dirt^ct  reference  to  that  passage.  When 
I>iomeded  has  choseti  Odyaeeua  u«  liia  comrade,  with  expressions  of  the  loftiest  praiBe^ 
Ody?seas  imswers : 

Tu8fi5ij,  tifyr*  tp^t  ^(iX*  Q$¥€t,  ^^Tf    Ti    w^iKti. 

AIbtv  in  the  neirt  Aehillean  }K*ok  (A  312.  et  8<Hiq*),  no  h^esihan  in  the  DalAneia,  DicimMIs 
and  Odysseiifl  appear  ua  oomradea,  notwithstanding  ihiit  little  brush  Ijetween  them. 
This  s*'*jm8  to  upset  the  inf«ri?n<M*  which  Mr.  Gc*ddes  draws  from  the  particular  pRssage 
0  93  ;  hut  it  does  not  touch  his  jreneral  fact  tluvt  Odysseus  is  much  uiore  important*  and 
that  his  comradeship  with  Diomedes  m  much  more  prominent,  in  the  Odyssean  than  in 
thy  Achillean  liMXiks* 
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poet  again  shows  a  feeling  of  the  diversities  of  tongues  and  nations, 
and  an  approach  to  a  feeling  of  Panhellenic  nationality,  of  which  there 
is  no  sign  in  the  Achilleid.  Phrases  like  PapPapoffaavoi^  i.ypi6(f}iavoi^  oAXo- 
Opooi  ayOpunroi^  distinct  references  to  differences  of  language,  phrases 
like  TIav€X\r/v€s  and  Ilavaxaicx,  a  wider  use  of  the  word  'EXXas,  are 
common  to  the  Odyssey  and  the  Odyssean  books,  but  are  unknown 
to  the  Achilleid.* 

Mr.Geddes  goes  on  most  elaborately  with  notices  of  reKgion,  manners, 
customs,  minute  points  of  various  kinds,  everywhere  following  the 
same  argument,  sometimes,  I  must  think,  over-refining,  but  heaping 
together,  I  must  also  think,  a  great  deal  which  tells  strongly  in  favour 
of  his  theory.  Sometimes  Mr.  Geddes  makes  use  of  Colonel  Mure's  argu- 
ments in  a  very  ingenious  way.  Colonel  Mure  enlarges  on  the  frequent 
references  in  Homer  to  the  outward  expressions  of  grief  as  ha\'ing  in 
them  a  certain  element  of  pleasure,  so  much  so  that,  as  with  other 
pleasures,  so  with  the  expression  of  grief,  there  may  be  enough  and 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Colonel  Mure  also  enlarges  on  the  sense 
of  humour  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Mr.  Geddes  argues  that  the  former 
class  of  passages  belong  wholly,  and  the  humorous  passages  mainly,  to 
the  Odyssean  books.  The  humour  of  the  Achilleid,  when  there  is  any, 
is  somewhat  grim  and  savage.  He  does  not  forget  to  mention  the 
tale  of  Arfis  and  Aphrodite  in  the  lay  of  Dfimodokos.  He  does  not 
mention  the  scene  between  Zeus  and  Herfi  in  an  Achillean  book. 
This  last  Colonel  Mure  looked  on  as  a  piece  of  intentional  satire  on  the 
national  theology .t  Such  an  object  is  surely  quite  alien  to  the  mentjil 
state  of  a  primitive  poet.  To  a  modem  reader  there  certainly  seems 
a  ludicrous  element  in  it ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  poet  him- 
self saw  anything  ludicrous  in  it  at  all. 

Along  with  humour,  Mr.  Geddes  claims  pathos,  and  specially  con- 
jugal honour  and  affection,  as  belonging  specially  to  the  Odyssean  range 
of  the  poems.  Certainly  the  noblest  specimens  of  both  are  to  bo 
found  there.  The  conception  of  Hektor  and  Andromache  is  the  exa(?t 
parallel  to  the  conception  of  Odysseus  and  Penelopeia,  and  the  very 
same  words  are  sometimes  applied  to  both  heroines.  Andromache 
does  appear,  and  that  with  a  pathetic  lament  over  her  fallen  husband, 
in  the  Achillean  twenty-second  book;  but  that  lament  will  liardly 
bear  comparison  with  her  later  lament  in  the  Odyssean  twenty-fourth 
book.  This  point  I  think  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Geddes  ;  but 
it  might  well  form  part  of  his  argument.  The  Teichoskopia,  witli 
the  picture  of  Helen,  the  speech  of  Helen  to  Hektor  in  the  sixth  book, 
her  lament  over  him  which  all  but  finishes  the  Iliad,  all  are  Odyssean, 
and  all  fit  in  Avith  the  picture  of  Helen  in  the  Odyssey,  not  at  all 
with  the  occasional  mention  of  her  in  the  Achillean  books.     Odyssean 

•  Except  the  one  use  of  Uayaxaioi  in  Iliad  T  193,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  an 
Odyssean  insertion. . 

t  History  of  Greek  Literature,  i.  988. 
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also  10  the  meet  pathetic  scene  of  all,  the  visit  of  Priam  to  AchiUeus  in 
the  last  book.  Nor  ie  it  any  answer  to  say  that  in  the  books  of  the  Achil- 
leid,  as  being  mainly  taken  np  with  fighting,  snch  scenes  were  not  to  be 
looked  for,  while  they  were  to  be  looked  for  in  the  other  books  which 
are  of  a  more  general  character.  For  this  is  the  very  point,  that  this 
difference  of  character  does  distinguish  certain  books  of  the  present 
Iliad  from  the  otiiers,  and  that  this  distinction  coincides  with  a  division 
aheady  made  on  quite  difterent  grounds.  The  one  poet  keeps  on  his 
fighting  scenes  without  interruption  j  the  other  internipt-s  his  fighting 
to  bring  in  pathetic  scenes  with  Helen  and  Andromache.  It  would 
have  been  just  as  easy,  if  the  poet  had  so  willed,  to  diversify  the  later 
fighting  with  episodes  of  this  kind,  as  it  was  to  diversify  the  earlier 
fighting  in  the  same  way. 

The  scenes  with  Helen  and  Andromache  naturally  lead  to  Mr.  Gcddes* 
estimate  of  Hektur,  or  rather,  in  his  view*  to  his  estimate  of  two  quite 
distinct  Hekttii'S  in  the  Achillean  and  in  the  Odyssean  books*  This 
is  in  one  way  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  points  which  Mr,  Geddes 
has.  raised,  because  it  is  the  one  point,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  which  Mr, 
Geddes  has  been  met  by  a  disputant  who  deals  with  him  as  he  ought 
to  be  dealt  with,  Mr.  Gladstone's  article  in  the  Alueieentlt  Cetdury  for 
October^  bearing  the  strange  title  of  **  The  8hcing  of  Hector,"  is,  on  a 
single  point,  exactly  the  kind  of  answer  which  I  should  like  to  see 
mad©  on  every  point.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  snub  or  pooh-pooh  Mr. 
Geddes.  He  meets  him  as  he  should  be  met,  and  argues  point  after 
point  in  the  same  thorough  and  business-like  way  in  which  Mr.  Geddes 
himself  argues.  Whether  we  think  that  the  statesman  or  the  professor 
has  the  better  of  it.,  in  either  case  each  of  them  has  taught  us  some- 
thing about  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  actors  in  them  which  we  did  not 
know  before.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  held  to  have  altogether  overthro\^Ti  Mr.  Geddes  on  this  particular 
point,  though  our  confidence  in  Mr,  Geddes  may  be  thereby  to  some  ex- 
tent weakened,  yet  hi«  general  theory  is  not  upset  by  the  upsetting  of 
any  one  single  argument,  however  important.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  can 
show  that  there  is  no  diflerence  between  the  Hektur  of  one  set  of 
books  and  the  Htktor  of  the  other  set  of  books,  or  if  he  can  account 
for  the  difierence  on  some  other  theory  than  that  of  diversity  of 
authorship,  Mr.  Geddes  may  still  make  out  his  case  by  other  instances. 
It  is  no  part  of  his  case  that  the  two  parts  of  the  present  lUad  are  un- 
like in  everything;  ho  only  argues  that  they  are  unlike  in  enough 
things  to  confirm  the  doctmie  of  distinct  authorship  wliieh  had  been 
already  suggested  on  other  grounds.  As  the  establishment  of  one  point 
of  unlikeness  would  not  make  out  Mr,  Geddes'  case,  so  neither  does 
the  overthrow  of  one  point  of  imhkeness  upset  his  case.  If  Mr. 
Geddee"  case  is  to  be  upset,  it  will  be  by  Mr.  Gladstone  or  some  other 
scholar  going  on  to  deal  with  other  points  in  the  same  way  in  which 
Mr.  QladBtouc  has  dealt  with  the  *'  Slicing  of  Hector.*' 
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This  of  course  goes  on  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Gladstone  ha»  sue- 
cessfally  answered  Mr.  Geddes  on  this  particular  point.  The  line 
which  I  am  taking  throughout  this  article  releases  me  from  any  neces- 
sity of  giving  any  positive  opinion  whether  he  has  done  so  or  not.  But 
I  may  mark  one  or  two  points.  One  of  the  charges  which  Mr.  Geddes 
brings  against  the  Hektor  of  the  Achilleid,  namely  that  he  is  ^^  either  a 
toper  or  a  companion  of  such,"  is  easily  overthrown  by  Mr.  Gladstone^ 
It  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  which  Mr.  Geddes  should  not  have  said  \ 
for,  though  in  this  line  of  argument  one  irrelevant  instance  does  not 
logically  weaken  the  force  of  those  which  are  to  the  point,  yet  it  prac- 
tically does  so  by  discrediting  the  discretion  of  their  author.  On  some 
of  the  other  points  the  controversy  comes  to  a  dispute  over  minute 
points,  which  looks  as  it  might  go  on  for  ever  between  two  disputants 
who  have  such  a  wonderful  power  of  refining,  and  who  pry  so  dili- 
gently into  every  comer,  as  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Geddes.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  allow,  the  main  point,  namely,  that  the  braggart 
character  of  Hektor  comes  out,  to  say  the  least,  far  more  strongly  in 
the  Achillean  than  in  the  Odyssean  books  of  the  Iliad.  Only  he  thinks 
that  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  poem.  The  one  part  is  all  fighting,  the  other  is  not.  But 
then  comes  in  again  the  question  which  was  asked  just  before,  Why 
are  the  Achillean  books  so  much  fuller  of  fighting  than  the  othere  ? 

One  more  point  only  must  I  mention,  namely,  Mr.  Geddes'  view  as 
to  the  signs  of  personal  authorship  and  as  to  the  parts  of  Greece  to 
which  the  poems  belong.  I  cannot  here  follow  Mr.  Geddes  through  a 
crowd  of  minute  points  of  comparison  by  which  he  strives  to  establish 
a  difference  in  taste  and  feeling  between  the  supposed  two  authors,  a 
difference  going  down  to  such  points  as  that  one  poet  is  held  to  be 
fonder  of  horses  and  the  other  of  dogs.  All  tliis  is  very  ingenious  ;  it 
often  comes  very  near  to  being  convincing;  and  if  it  seems  over  minute, 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  only  by  going  through  such  a  crowd  of 
minute  details  that  a  distinction  in  such  matters  can  be  either  made 
good  or  set  aside.  But  most  important  of  all  are  the  geogi-aphical 
indications.  These  lead  Mr.  Geddes  to  the  belief  that  the  author  of 
the  original  Achilleid  was  a  ThessaUan  poet,  devoted  to  the  honour  of 
Achilleus,  who  may,  in  a  Avide  sense  of  the  geogi'aphical  tenn,  be 
called  a  Tliessalian  hero.  The  Odyssey  and  the  Odyssean  books  of 
the  present  Iliad  ho  looks  on  as  the  work  of  an  Asiatic  Greek.  lie 
must  have  been,  as  Mr.  Geddes  happily  shows,  one  who  was  used  to 
have  the  sea  to  the  west  of  him.  Could  he  then  come  from  Western 
Greece,  perhaps  from  Ithake  itself?  For  my  own  part  I  must  risk  the 
doubt  whether  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  knew  much  about  those  parts. 
Ever  since  I  looked  on  Ithake  from  the  east,  and  saw  the  mountains 
of  Kephallenia  rising  above  it  to  the  west,  I  have  been  troubled 
about  the  passage  where  Ithake  is  said  to  lie  xrpo?  t,6<j>ov  of  all  the 
islands.     It  is  as  if  a  Scottish  poet  should  say  that  Bute  lies  to  the 
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Bouth-west  of  Arran.  A  poet  from  Aberdeen  might  say  so,  but  hardly 
one  from  Argyle.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  most  iDgenious  explanation ; 
but  the  points  of  the  compass  will  not  change  their  places  at  the  bid- 
ding of  either  of  our  rival  party  leaders.  As  the  northern  districts  of 
Somerset  and  of  Roumelia  remain  geographically  northern,  though 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  ruled  that  in  formal  language  they  shall  be 
called  eastern,  so  io<^  will  certainly  remain  in  the  west,  even  though 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  determined  to  move  it  elsewhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  crowd  of  signs  connect  our  Odyssean  poet  with  the  Greek 
coast  of  Asia.  And  then  comes  in  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of 
Greek  tradition  tends  to  place  the  personal  Homer,  not  in  Thessaly, 
but  in  Asiatic  Greece,  ilr.  Geddes  thence  argues  that,  of  our  two 
poets,  Thessalian  and  Asiatic,  Homer  is  the  Asiatic  and  not  the  Thes- 
salian.  In  other  words,  startling  as  it  sounds,  Homer  composed  the 
Odyssey ;  he  also  took  the  Achilleid  of  an  earlier  poet  and  turned  it 
into  an  Iliad  by  the  insertion  of  the  Achillean  books.  There  was  in 
short  no  need  of  a  Peisistratos  for  the  Odyssey ;  for  the  lUad  the  part 
of  something  like  a  Peisistratos  was  played  by  Homef  himself. 

Such  then  is  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Geddes'  theory;  such  are  some  of 
the  main  arguments  by  which  he  supports  so  bold  and  startling  a 
doctrine.  But  no  one  can  form  any  idea  of  Mr.  Geddes'  painstaking 
care,  of  his  wonderful  ingenuity — an  ingenuity  which,  I  must  say,  is 
now  and  then  too  clever  by  half — without  following  him  through  his 
own  story  in  his  own  pages.  I  ask  no  one  to  accept  Mr.  Geddes' 
theory  without  full  examination.  I  do  not  even  bind«myself  to  it  till 
I  know  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  But  I  do  call  on  those 
who  do  not  accept  it  to  stand  forward  and  strive  to  answer  it  in  the 
same  spirit  and  by  the  same  method  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  striven 
to  answer  a  part  of  it.  Mr.  Geddes  may  or  may  not  have  proved  his 
case ;  but  he  has  found  quite  enough  to  say  on  behalf  of  his  case  to 
entitle  his  views  to  be  fairly  answered,  and  not  to  be  carelessly  thrust 
aside. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 


EITUALISM,  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM,  AND 

CONVERTS. 

SOME  STRICTURES  ON  DR.  LITTLEDALE'S  ARTICLE   "  WHY  RITUALISTS  DO 
NOT  BECOME  ROIAN  CATHOLICS." 


**  Audirimiis  tttiperhiam  Moah.  tuperbun  est  rafJe:  nujyrr- 
bia  ejus  ft  arnxjantia  fjv*,  et  indignatio  <;tM,  plus 
quamfortitudo  ejus." — ISA  i AS  xvi.  6. 


DR.  LITTLEDALE  has  of  course  every  right  to  give  an  answer  of 
his  own  to  the  question,  which  the  Abbe  Martin  has  addressed 
to  that  section  of  the  Church  of  England  to  which  Dr.  Littledale  pro- 
fessedly belongs.  But  in  his  answer  he  has  said  so  many  hard  and 
bitter  things  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  general,  and  of  its 
converts  from  AngUcanism  in  particular,  that  he  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prised at  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  antagonist  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  lately  been  styled  "  Rome's  recruits."  The  present  writer, 
with  every  claim  and  every  inclination  to  resent  Dr.  Littledale's  treat- 
ment of  converts,  has  one  special  advantage,  that  when  protesting* 
against  the  charge  of  "intellectual  and  moral  deterioration,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  truthfulness,"  he  can  hardly  be  considered  as  pleadin<!^ 
his  OAv-n  cause,  since  he  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  child. 
Ritualists  do  not  become  Roman  CathoUcs,  that  is,  ^/i  inasse. 
Dr.  Littledale  says,  because  the  Church  of  England  is  in  a  com- 
paratively satisfactory  state,  and  improving  steadily.  Her  very  sects, 
the  Quakers  and  the  Wesleyans,  as  compared  ^vdth  those  which  Rome 
has  generated,  are  estimable  in  a  high  degree.  Moreover,  Ritual- 
ists are  just  now  in  a  glorious  state  of  persecution,  from  which  it 
would  be  cowardly  to  shrink.  On  the  other  hand,  Rome  cannot 
manage  the  subjects  she  has  got,  who  are  fast  lapsing  into  infidelity  ; 
her  system  is  built  upon  the  False  Decretals ;  she  has  committed  her- 
self to  such  ** indefensible  figments"  as  Papal  Infallibility  and  the 
Immaculate  Conception  ;  she  has  "upset  the  moral  law"  by  approving 
probabilism  in  the  person  of  St.  Alphonso  Liguori ;  she  is  "  the  parent 
or  grandparent "  of  every  offensive  sect  from  Socinianism  to  Mormon- 
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iem  ;  she  is  cruel,  or  has  been  cruel,  or  has  on  various  occasions  approved 
of  cruelty,  and  only  the  other  day  she  canonized  cruelty  in  the  pereon 
of  the  Inquisitor  Peter  d'Arbues ;  she  encourages  a  world  of  super- 
stitious devotions;  in  open  disubedience  to  Christ's  words  she  refuses  tile 
cup  to  the  laity;  she  is  in  controversy  consciously  dishonest, throwing 
the  onus  probandi  most  unfakly  upoh  ArigUcans,  and  snubbing  all 
attempts  to  **try  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good;"  she 
did  next  to  nothing  in  the  Deistic  controversy  of  the  last  centuiy; 
she  has  blacker  sheep  in  liigh  x>lace8  than  can  be  found  on  the  Anglican 
Bench  of  Bishops. 

After  this  we  are  hardly  surprised  that  Dr*  Littledale's  "  general 
experience  is  that  convi^rsiuu  to  Rome  involves,  in  a  large  majority  of 
I  instances,  sudden,  serious,  and  permanent  intellectual  and  moral  dete- 
rioration, especially  as  to  the  quality  of  tnithfulness."  For  does  not 
Cardinal  Manning  condemn  tim  *' appeal  to  bistoiy  *'  in  questions  of 
rehgion  as  "heresy  and  treason,"  and  **is  not  the  very  first  thing  most 
new  converts  do  to  sell  off  all  their  books  "  as  a  preUrainaiy  to  sinking 
"  into  cold  religious  indifference,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  scepti- 
cism }  '*     "  Have  you  eyes  ?  *'  Dr.  Littledale  would  seem  to  exclaim, 

"  Could  ^ou  on  this  fair  mount&in  leave  to  feed 
And  batten  on  thk  moor  ?" 

My  critique  upon  Dr,  Littledale  will  naturally  turn  upon  three  points : — 
1*  His  presentation  of  the  Ritiiahst  position,  2.  His  various  heads  of 
accusation  against  Rome.  3.  His  appreciation  of  Anglican  converts 
to  Rome* 


Now  it  must  be  confessed  Dr*  Littledale  does  not  say  very  much 
about  the  Ritualist  theoretic  position*  We  hear,  indeed,  that  the 
Anghcan  Church  appeals  to  thu  fii-st  five  centuries,  though  whether 
"sincerely  or  not '' Dr.  Littledale  cannot  say,  and  we  hear  that 
Ritualists  bcHeve  it  to  be  their  mission  to  keep  the  Anglican  Church  to 
its  pledges  in  this  paitieular.  But  surely  RituaUsts,  to  justify  their 
detailed  imitation  of  Rome,  and  their  defiance  of  their  own  Church 
authorities,  re<|uire  some  special  modification  of  the  ordinary  Anghcan 
Church  theory.  The  indications  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  Dr*  Llttle- 
dale*s  article  are  faint  indeed.  The  Church  Catholic,  he  tells  us 
(p.  803),  is  a  federation  of  patriarchates,  and  ho  appeals  to  Nicaea, 
can.  vi.;  Constantinople,  can.  ii.,  iii.j  Ephesus,  can.  viii.,  andChalcedon, 
[^can,  xxviii.  Now  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  history  of  the 
early  Church  can  pretend  that  a  *'  federation  of  patriarchates  "  is  an 
adequate  expression  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  or  that  any 
definition  which  failed  to  ascribe  an  altogether  unique  authority  to 
the  Roman  See  could  he  accepted  as  such*  That  the  Church  did 
consist  materially  of  certain  patriarchates  c^ujoying  ceiiaiu  prescriptive 
rights  is  acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  these  Councils;  but  that 
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the  canons  appealed  to  never  intended  to  express  the  sum  of  the- 
relations  of  the  rest  of  Christendom  with  Rome,  we  know  from: 
the  formal  action  of  these  very  Councils,  especially  the  Councils- 
of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon.  The  absurdity  of  interpreting  literally, 
as  Dr.  Littledale  does,  the  oath  taken  by  the  Pope  at  his  coronation 
to  observe  the  decrees  of  General  Councils  "  usque  ad  unum  apicem''  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  consideration  that  this  would  oblige  him  to 
enforce  regulations  concerning  several  patriarchates,  which  at  the 
time  had  practically  ceased  to  exist.  The  character  of  Dr.  Littledale's 
concihar  exegesis  may  be  estimated  from  his  venturing  to  quote  in  this 
same  page,  from  the  Council  of  Trent — of  all  Councils  ! — to  show  that. 
it  acknowledged  the  acceptance  of  the  Nicene  Creed  and  not  unioiii 
with  Rome  to  be  "  the  basis  of  Christian  solidarity  in  the  Church." 

Even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  "federation  of  patriarchates'^ 
theory,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  affords  a  basis  for  Anglicanism,  ta 
say  nothing  of  Ritualism,  since  England  had  been  for  centuries  a. 
portion  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate.  Anglicanism  requires  the  theory 
of  absolute  episcopal  aujiocracy — at  least  no  inteimediate  basis  can  be 
grounded  on  the  rights  of  metropolitans,  except  by  virtue  of  the  broad 
Erastian  principle  of  NationaUsm ;  and  then,  supposmg  the  Anglican 
Church  so  constituted,  she  is  called  upon  to  show  cause  why  slie  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  guilty  of  heresy  and  schism.  Unless  Dr.  Little- 
dale  is  to  shrink  from  the  appeal  to  histoiy  altogether,  he  must  allow 
that  the  main  features  of  En  gland's  sixteenth  century  secession  demand 
that  she  should  submit  to  such  compurgation;  that  here  the  onus probtmdl 
distinctly  Hes  upon  her.  What  historian,  even  in  this  ago  of  historical  sur- 
prises, has  succeeded  in  eliminating,  as  the  main  motive  powers  operative 
in  that  secession,  Erastianism,  and  sympathy  with  what  Dr.  Littledale 
is  foremost  in  denouncing  as  the  heresies  of  Luther  and  Calvin  ? 

Now  the  difficulties  of  this  position,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
much  aggravated  in  the  case  of  Ritualists  by  their  chronic  opposition 
to  their  bishops,  who,  upon  any  ecclesiastical  theory,  are  required  for 
something  more  than  purposes  of  reproduction.  If  you  have  eliminated 
Pope  and  Patriarch  from  the  ecdesia  docensy  the  more  obligatory  is  sub- 
mission to  the  one  teaching  authority  that  remains.  Merc  forniularicH, 
whether  Nicene  or  Tridentine,  can  no  more  constitute  a  living  teacliing 
Church  than  the  Bible  can. 

it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  intensity  of  the  antagonism  to  tha 
Anglican  episcopate  which  characterizes  Dr.  Littledalo's  article.  His 
detestation  of  converts  is  sufficiently  great,  but  it  is  really  nothing  to 
the  utter  loathing  with  which  he  regards  the  ecclesiastical  superiors 
upon  whom  he  is  dependent  for  whatever  claim  he  has  to  order  or 
jurisdiction.  He  says  (p.  804),  "the  bishops  for  three  hundred  years 
past  have  never  proved  equal  to  their  duty,  notably  just  now,  and  for  the 
last  fifty  years ;  "  they  are  our  "  most  embittered  and  persistent  enemies 
and  detractors,"  who,  whilst  acknowledging  the  magnificent  revival  of 
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faith  and  piety  in  the  Church  of  England,  were  so  base  as  ''  more  sua  . ,  » 
to  revOe  and  blacken  the  only  people  who  have  brought  this  state  of 
thhjgs  about ;"  who,  "when  the  storm  was  mging  about  the  *  Priest  in 
Absolution,'  '*  dared  not,  any  one  of  them,  assert  the  simple  truth,  **that 
the  Church  of  England  teaches  auricular  confession,  and  that  we 
were  simply  carrying  out  its  directions''  (pp.  806,  814),  Truly  a  most 
repulsive  picture,  to  which  we  hardly  know  where  to  find  a  parallel, 
unless  it  be  in  the  RituaUst  conception  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  firmly  holding  the  integral  Catholic  faith  whilst 
coquetting  with  every  fiercest  devastator  of  God's  ^dneyard  which 
those  unhappy  times  produced ;  tenderly  preserving  her  belief  in  they 
masSy  and  confession,  and  the  iladonna,  whilst  cheerfully  assisting  in 
the  person  of  her  ministers,  for  the  most  part  of  the  second  order,  at 
the  infliction  of  protracted  torments  upon  mass-priest  after  mass-priest 
(against  the  most  of  whom  no  charge  could  with  any  plausibility  lie,. 
except  that  they  said  mass  and  strove  to  preserve  or  restore  the 
Catholic  faith  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen) ;  and  instead  of  whis- 
pering the  consolations  of  a  common  faith,  assailing  the  martyr's 
defenceless  ears  with  studiously  articulated  blasphemy.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Church  of  England  has  either  ordeiB  or  jurisdiction, 
that  she  has  been  true  either  to  the  rule  of  faith  or  the  rule  of  disci- 
pline ;  but  God  forbid  timt  I  should  regard  such  a  picture  of  the 
AngUcan  Church  as  anything  ehortr  of  calumnious  ;  an  institution  so 
depraved  could  not  have  existed  for  three  hundred  years  upon  the 
soil  of  England.  No  ti*ue  friend  of  the  country  could  wish  its  Church'^ 
claim  to  Church-life  and  Catholicity  vindicated  at  such  a  cost:  better 
extinction,  or  the  political  life  it  would  still  retain  as  an  expression  i>f 
national  worship,  than  so  **  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas;* 
Assuredly  the  sternest  dcaluigs  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  even  when 
refracted  and  multiplied  in  the  mirror  of  the  most  sensitive  of  Pro* 
testant  imaginations,  would  not  approach  in  rcpulsivencss  the  mingled 
ruffianism  and  poltroonery  exliibitedin  this  conception  of  Anglicanism* 
Far  more  reasonable  and  far  pleasanter  is  it  to  think  of  the  Anglican 
Church  of  those  days  as  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  fierce  heterodoxy 
which  speaks  in  one  of  Milton's  grandest  sonnets,  **  Avenge,  0  Lord, 
thy  slaughtered  saints,"  than  to  imagine  that  under  such  circumstances 
she  was  crypto-Catholic*  And  as  to  the  Anglican  hierarchy  of  to-day, 
they  are  not,  as  Dr.  Littledale  would  have  it,  the  unmanly  gainsayers 
of  their  own  deepest  convictions,  the  profane  betrayers  of  what  they 
know  to  be  the  interests  of  Christ's  Church.  They  are  simply  a  board 
of  religious  inspectors  who  have  so  far  improved  upon  the  Eliza- 
bethan tradition  that  they  are  first  peaceable,  then  Protestant,  but 
never,  if  they  know  themselves,  Catholic  \  and,  on  the  whole,  they 
have  consistently  maintained  an  attitude  of  digTiified  forbearance  under 
extreme  and  varied  provocation.  If  they  have  turned  restive  under 
the  sacerdotal  apparel  with  which  Ritualists  would  invest  them,  but 
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which  their  own  good  sense  scruples  at  as  inappropriate ;  if  they  have 
found  it  impossible  to  wean  their  lips  from  the  phraseology  at  once 
measured  in  tone  and  vague  in  substance  which  is  their  tradition,  and 
to  adopt  "  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods ;"  it  is  monstrous 
ihat  they  should  be  therefore  degraded  to  the  position  of  an  eccle- 
siastical Aunt  Sally,  at  which  Ritualistic  scribes  may  week  after  week 
jhurl  their  tasteless  abuse,  without  scruple  and  without  remorse. 

When  Dr.  Littledale  turns  off  from  us,  his  formal  antagonists,  to  rend 
^his  own  bishops  so  fiercely  and  so  pendstently,  one  underetands  that 
they  are  his  normal  and  natural  prey,  from  which  the  exigencies  of  con- 
troversy may  distra.ct  him  for  a  moment,  but  to  which  be  ever  returns 
with  the  mechanical  ferocity  of  an  Ugolino  at  the  Archbishop's  skull. 

"  Quando  ebbe  detto  ci5,  con  gli  occhi  torti, 
Biprese  il  teschio  misero  coi  denti 
Che  fuio  aU'  osso,  come  d*im  can,  forti."* 

— Dante,  /n/emo,  xxxiii.  76 — 78. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  Anglican  branch-theory,  or  rather  that 
the  Anglican  Church  is  a  sort  of  sucker  from  the  first  five  centuries,  our 
feeling  that  their  branch  is  a  severed  branch  is  not  weakened,  when 
we  see  its  principal  members  thus  ostentatiously  trampled  in  the  mire. 
It  may  be  asked,  whether  I  am  not  mistaking  Dr.  Littledale  alto- 
gether. Has  he  pledged  himself  to  any  Church  theory?  Is  he  not 
-contented  with  the  conviction  that  he  and  his  brother  clergymen  are 
priests,  however  churchless,  with  real  orders,  and  a  sufficient  juiis- 
<iiction  emanating  therefrom,  and  that  in  spirit  they  adhere  to  the 
early  Church.  I  must  confess  that  there  are  serious  grounds  for  the 
suggestion.  He  cei*tainly  (p.  811)  hangs  out  very  unmistakeably  the 
flag  of  the  spiritual  freebooter,  claiming,  as  he  does,  the  right  of 
treasure-trove  in  regard  to  any  spiritual  practice  or  rite  that  may  com- 
mend itself  to  his  judgment.  "  The  modern  RituaHst,"  he  says,  *'  is 
entirely  free  from  the  strait-laced  prejudices  of  his  Anglican  brother, 
And  is  perfectly  ready  to  take  a  hint  or  adopt  a  useful  addition  from 
-any  quarter  whatsoever,  and  does  not  care  a  straw  whether  a  Roman 
cardinal  or  a  Baptist  minister  be  its  original  parent."  Of  course  on 
this  principle  he  has  as  much  right  to  the  first  five  centuries  as  to 
anything  else ;  but  this  is  not  tradition.  The  language  of  one  who, 
despite  his  characteristic  vehemence,  is  no  unfair  representative  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  early  Church,  affords  a  rather  piquant  contrast  to 
Dr.  Littledale's  jaunty  liberalism.  "  What  servant  looketh  for  food 
from  a  stranger,  not  to  say  an  enemy,  to  his  lord  ?  What  soldier 
seeketh  to  obtain  bounty  and  pay  from  unallied,  not  to  say  hostile, 
kings,  unless  lie  be  altogether  a  deserter  and  a  runaway  and  a  rebel  I 
Even  that  old  woman  sought  for  the  piece  of  silver  in  her  own  house : 
even  that  knocker  at  the  door  knocked  at  his  neighbour's  door :  even 

•  "  With  raging  eyes  askant,  when  this  he'd  said. 
And  teeth,  like  those  of  mastiff  at  a  bone. 
Again  he  seized  the  miserable  head." — Fobd. 
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that  widow  appealed  to  not  an  adverse,  though  a  hard  judge.  Xo 
roan  can  be  built  up  by  that  whereby  lie  is  pulled  down.  No  man  in 
enlightened  by  that  whereby  he  is  darkened*  Let  us  •  seek,"  there- 
fore, in  our  own,  and  fmm  our  own,  and  concerning  our  own,"* 
(Tertullian  de  Pra^script,  cap,  12,  transL  Dodg-son.) 

Dr,  Littledale  is  a  free  and  vigorous  hitter,  and  it  is  hard  not  to 
f^rmpftthize  with  the  strong  blows  that  are  dealt  in  our  favour,  even 
when  it  is  with  weapons  that  one  should  hardly  care  to  use  oneself. 
When  Cliillingworth  came  forward  on  the  Protestant  side  with  his 
brilliant  but  shallow  argument  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  infallible 
mean  to  justify  cert-iinty,  Anglicans  applauded  vigorously,  without 
seeing  at  firsts  until  their  Catholic  antagonists  pointed  it  out  to  them, 
that  this  argument  struck  at  the  root  of  all  Christian  belief  j  that  in 
adopting  it^  they  were  cutting  off  the  bough  upon  w^iieh  they  were 
themselves  seated.  Such  Ritualists  as  have  not  entirely  forsaken  the 
old  Anglican  moorings,  who  Ktill  hold  in  some  shape  or  other  to 
tradition  and  an  historical  Church,  should  be  cautious  how  far  they 
accept  Dr.  Littledale^s  championship.  No  doubt  Dn  Littledale  does 
fairly  enough  represent  one  element  in  modern  Ritualism,  and  one  that 
bids  fair  in  time  to  predominate^ — I  mean  its  hberalism.  It  is  indeed 
in  virtue  of  this  element,  that  Ritualism  has  assumed  of  late  yeara 
almost  the  character  of  a  national  movement.  But  Clmrch-life  should 
be  something  more  than  **  the  hfe  of  winds  and  tides,"  With  a  divine 
sanction,  indeed,  the  billows  may  be  trodden  under  foot*  but  yon 
"Camiot  build  upon  them :  and  though  a  ferv^id  imagination  may  with 
the  poet  teach  itself  to  hear  chaunt«  and  litanies  in  the  roaring  of  the 
sea,  and  fashion  for  itself  a  surpliced  choir  in  the  white  surges,  the  illu- 
eiou  cannot  last,  and  the  wave  **  filled  full  of  the  terror  and  thunder 
of  water  that  slays  as  it  dies"  is  not  more  imcongcnial  to  stability 
than  is  libemUsm  to  any  other  than  perfectly  fluent  forma  whether  of 
doctrine  or  of  rituaL 

With  its  liberali^im,  too,  Dr.  Littledale  represents  w^hat  is  also  a 
characteristic  of  Ritnahsni  as  liberal — its  hatred  of  Rome ;  and  so  fVir 
he  is  no  doubt  right  in  insisting  that  it  is  no  movement  Rome  wards. 
But  then  Ritualism  is  not,  and  perhaps  never  can  become,  homo- 
geneous, and  more  and  more  as  the  Hbeml  element  articulates  itself, 
must  all  those  who  in  any  degree  hold  to  a  divine  ecclesiastical  ti'a- 
<litirjn  separate  theniselves  from  those  who  are  merely  tlorid  Protes- 
tants viith  an  antiquarian  turn  for  early  Church  usage.  The  poor 
woman  who  takes  her  Bible  self-interpreted  as  her  one  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  is  less  pointedly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  early 

•  "  Quis  servna  eibaria  ah  extraneo,  ue  dicana  ab  inimiot?  domini  svii,  speiat  ?  Quis 
miJos  ab  mfo^ieratii^,  ne  dioun  tkh  hastlhns,  i^gibns  doDativam  et  ^ipendium  cftptat,  ni^Esi 
plane  desertor  et  tnvnsfng^x  et  rebeUis  ?  Etiain  anua  lUa  intra  tectum  Biiuni  drAchmjuii 
requirtfbat.  Etiam  pulsator  iUe  Ticini  januam  tiindebat.  Etiiun  vidua  ilia  non  inimieuin, 
Hoet  dxinim,  judicem  interpellabfit*  Nemo  inde  instnii  potest  ntide  destnutur.  Nemo 
ab  eo  illujuinatur  &  quo  cont^anebrattir.     Quoframus  ergo  in  nostro,  et  a  noatris,  et  do 
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Church,  and,  I  may  add,  with  common  sense,  than  the  rebellious  clergy- 
man who  insists  on  conforming  himself  to  a  Jloinlegium  of  canon  law 
and  ritual,  gathered  by  himself  at  his  own  sweet  will,  in  the  teeth  of 
his  legitimate  superiors. 

It  will  be  obviously  necessaiy  to  revert  to  this  consideration  of  the 
RituaUst  position  when  engaged  on  my  third  point,  Dr.  Littledale's 
appreciation  of  converts,  because  the  question  turns  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  convert's  choice  of  alternatives.  Ritualism  or  conversion 
to  Rome.  But  at  present  I  must  deal  with  Dr.  Littledale's  various 
heads  of  accusation  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  My  readers 
must  bear  with  me  if  here  my  chariot  wheels  move  heavily.  It  is  so 
easy  to  be  fluent  in  attack,  so  very  difficult  to  be  otherwise  than 
pJoTy-  in  defence. 

U. 

.  Dr.  Littledale  presses  us  with  the  infideKty  and  irreligion  which 
prevail  to  such  an  extent  in  Cathohc  countries — in  France,  Italy,  &c.  I 
answer,  that  Christianity  has  ever  professed  to  be  the  religion  primarily 
of  the  few,  rather  than  of  the  many.  It  is  a  narrow  way  for  such  as 
consent  not  to  be  of  the  world.  Had  its  main  object  been,  so  to 
speak,  to  deodorize  the  world,  to  improve  the  masses,  it  would  cer- 
tainly, like  Mahometaniem,  have  affected  a  lower  standard.  It  is  often 
objected  by  unbelievers  that  Mahometanism  is  really  a  more  wholesale 
social  improver  than  Cliristianity ;  and  the  contention  is  not  onl^^ 
plausible,  but  has  to  some  degree  also  its  truth.  A  religion  without 
any  high  aspirations,  which  contents  itself  Avith  inculcating  clean- 
liness, and  hospitality,  and  teetotalisra,  and  which  cultivates  no  high 
ideal  of  female  virtue,  may  possibly  succeed  in  doing  away  with  pros- 
titution and  mendicity,  m,  so  to  speak,  consiuning  its  own  sowage, 
as  any  high  form  of  Christianity  would  not.  But  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  general  deadness,  without  hope  of  reform  or  recoveiy, 
because  the  inward  light  has  become  darkness,  and  the  salt  has  been 
80  diffused  and  adulterated  that  it  has  lost  its  savour.  The  Christian 
ideal  did  not  bring  peace  into  the  world,  but  a  sword.  It  was 
a  light  that,  separated  from  the  darkness,  tended  to  make  the  dark- 
ness that  rejected  it  still  more  dark.  But  in  this  very  antagonism 
there  is  a  higher  life,  and  for  those  that  sit  in  darkness  a  nobler 
promise  than  in  the  uniform  greyness  of  a  lower  form.  It  is  this^ 
inexhaustible  vitality  of  the  Catholic  ideal,  as  manifested  especially  in 
France,  in  spite  of  the  fires  of  the  Revolution  in  which  every  institu- 
tion of  Church  and  State  was  as  it  were  calcined,  that  won  from 
Macaulay  those  expressions  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  which  I  am 
ashamed  to  quote  here,  because  they  have  been  quoted  so  often. 
With  no  wish  to  underrate  the  revival  which  Ritualists  have  bronght 
about  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  England,  I  believe  that,  judged 
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*l>y  any  fair  standard,  it  is  insignificant  beside  the  **  gesta  Dei "  wtliin 
the  same  period  in  the  single  city  of  PaiiB. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  a  ship  ever  on  the  high  seas,  progress- 
ing here,  beaten  back  there,  ever  making  history  that  can  be  read 
by  friend  and  foe.  She  is  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  a  queen  "  in  the 
fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne.'*  She  is  a  kingdom,  too,  as  well 
as  a  Church,  with  nuraberless  points  of  secular  contact  of  which 
Anglicanism  knows  nothing;  and  so  now  and  again  in  her  high  places 
of  state  we  may  meet  with  a  man  in  whom  special  qnaKficaf  ions  for  the 
post  have  been  allowed  to  cover  moral  deficiencies.  The  Anglican 
Church  is  a  vessel  which,  after  long  rotting  in  dock,  has  at  last,  under 
the  influence  of  Dn  Littledale  and  his  friends,  begun  to  execute — 
well,  some  liighly  promising  harbour  mancieimres,  but  they  hardly  yet 
belong  to  history. 

Again,  we  ought  to  recollect  that  the  political  excitement  mth 
which  the  most  important  Continental  countries  have  been  for  so  long 
convulsed,  has  tended  to  make  the  relations  of  the  Church  vnth  large 
sections  of  her  subjects  most  abnormal  and  difficult.  To  estimate  the 
comparative  depth  of  waters,  we  should  try  and  sound  them  when 
they  are  at  rest.  Science  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  calculate  and 
^count  a  moral  wave, 

I  have  not  Dr,  Littledale's  hardihood  in  wholesale  contrasts,  but 
surely  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  Catholic  peasantiy,  notably 
of  Ireland,  Italy,  and  Spain — occasional  flashes  of  violence,  Garibal- 
dianism,  Feniauism,  notwithstanding — contrast  most  favourably  in 
iteUigence  and  morality  with  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  our  English 
^dUages,  where  sobriety  and  purity  are  almost  unknown,  and  where 
for  the  last  three  centuries  the  influence  of  Anglicanism  has  been 
unrestricted,  I  assuredly  know  of  no  Roman  Catholic  country,  of  the 
hierarchy  of  which,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  it  could  be  tmly  said, 
as  Dr.  Littledale  says  of  his  o^vu  bishops  (p.  814):  "Open  depravation 
of  Christianity  itself  in  the  pulpit,  personal  immorality  of  life,  daring 
nonconformity  in  public  woi*ship,  gross  neglect  of  pastoral  duties, 
illegally  exacted  fees  for  gratuitous  ofiiees,  deliberate  sordidness  and 
irreverence  in  the  ministration  of  sacraments ;  all  these  I  have  my- 
self known  to  have  been  laid  before  bishop  after  bishop,  with  no 
result  whatever  save  a  snubbing  to  the  complainant;  while  the 
slightest  hint  of  Ritualism  was  sure  to  meet  with  immediate  attention, 
and  expression  of  readiness  to  suppress  and  punish  it,  if  possible/' 
Even  if  such  a  monstrous  phase  should  occur  at  some  exceptional 
crisis  hi  the  history  of  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  there  %vould  still 
be  the  escape  of  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  See.  If  this  is  what  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  well  may  Dr,  Littledale 
exclaim,  '*  That  sort  of  thing  sends  men  over  to  Rome/' 

One  charge  of  Dr.  Littlcdale's  (p*  820)  is  quite  disarming  in  its 
simplicity.      He  positively    congratulates    Anglicanism    on    having 
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"originated"  two  such  really  estimable  sects  as  the  Quakers  and  the 
Wesleya^ns,  as  compared  with  the  horrible  progeny  of  which  Rome  i» 
either  "parent  or  grandparent,"  a  family  including  every  Western 
sect,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  "  Albigensian  Gnostics,"  from 
Socinianism  to  Mormonism.  On  first  reading  this,  I  not  unnaturally 
exclaimed,  "  How  very  hard  that  Dr.  Littledale  should  not  at  least 
give  us  the  credit  of  the  parentage,  if  not  the  grandparentage, 
through  Luther  and  Calvin,  of  the  AngKcan  Church;"  and  then  I 
perceived  that,  according  to  Dr.  Littledale,  CathoUc  Churches  are  not 
obtained  by  genemtion  from  CathoUc  Churches,  but  somehow  come  to 
co-exist  in  virtue  of  an  enlightened  sympathy,  unrestricted  by  time 
and  space,  and  that  it  is  its  heresies  which  are  the  true  progeny  of  the 
Church.  I  commend  this  theoiy  to  the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical 
historians,  and  will  content  myself  with  asking  Dr.  Littledale  whether, 
on  the  common  view  that  heretics  are  rebels  and  traitors  expelled  by 
the  authority  they  have  outraged,  we  should  not  expect  them  to  bo 
vile  and  sacrilegious,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  sanctity  which  they 
have  forsaken.  The  virtues  of  Quakers  and  Wesleyans  would  seem 
to  argue  that  at  least  they  had  not  committed  the  crime  of  forsaking 
the  true  Catholic  Church;  the  viciousness  of  Rome's  apostates  is,  so 
far,  a  plea  for  the  virtue  of  her  whom  they  have  abandoned. 

As  regards  the  False  Decretals,  which  Dr.  Littledale  compares  to  a 
forged  will  by  which  an  estate  has  been  obtained  by  the  forger's 
family  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  heirs,  I  would  observe  that  Dr. 
Dollinger's  analysis  in  the  main  agrees  wdth  that  against  which  Dr. 
Littledale  protests  (p.  795).  "  The  materials  from  which  these  forgeries 
were  made  up,"  says  Dr.  Dollinger,  "were,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
more  ancient  sources  to  which  the  author  had  access ;  the  Roman 
'Liber  Pontificalis,'  the  historical  works  of  Rufinus  and  Cassiodorus, 
the  acts  of  genuine  but  more  recent  synods,  and  papal  decrees,  the 
writings  of  the  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Chm-ch,  and  the  collections  of 
Roman  law."*  According  to  the  same  authority,  one  "  entirely  new 
principle"  can  be  recognized  in  these  Decretals,  which  is,  "that  pro- 
vincial synods  generally  could  not  judge  a  bishop  without  tlie  permiH- 
sion  of  the  Pontiff;"  but  here  the  innovation  suuply  amoimted  to  the 
removal  of  a  cause,  from  a  court  against  whose  sentence  there  waH 
already  admitted  a  right  of  appeal.  Dr.  Dollinger  allows  "  that  the 
contents  of  the  work"  corresponded,  "in  the  main  points,  to  the  eccle- 
siastical principles  and  institutions  of  the  time."  t  The  same  view  is 
taken  by  the  Protestant  historian  Neander  (Church  Hist.,  vol.  vi.  p.  1),  etl. 
Bohn),  who  adds  that  "what  Leo  the  Great  says  of  the  Pope's  primacy 
over  the  whole  Church,  involves  the  principles  of  all  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Decretals  ;"  and  so,  to  precisely  the  same  effect,  Bowdcn's  Life 
of  Gregory  VIL,  p.  564     Assuredly  the  Church's  belief  in  the  Pope 

•  Church  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  198,  transl.  Cox  (mainly). 

t  Ibid.  p.  200.  J  See,  too,  Hefele,  Tubingen  Qmrtatschn/t,  1847. 
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must  have  been  boundless,  if  she  levolutionized  her  constitution 
on  the  present-ation  of  documents  mainly  in  the  form  of  Papal  asser- 
tions. 

Dr.  Littledale's  notion,  that  the  Pope  is  bound  to  restitution,  might 
possibly  be  entertained,  if  the  Pope  had  over  pretended  to  exercise 
his  powers  on  the  title  of  commission  from  the  Church,  But  it  is 
not  maintained,  even  by  Gallicans,  that  Papal  prerogative  has  any 
other  title  than  the  words  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter,  True  they,  some  of 
them,  maintained  that  these  forgeries  helped  to  ground  a  false  inter- 
pretation of  these  texts,  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  restitution  mitil 
the  texts  are  proved  a  forgery.  To  carr}'  on  Dr.  Littledale's  illuBtration, 
the  possessor  of  an  estate  would  not  be  bound  to  give  it  up  because, 
although  ho  possessed  what  he  and  all  his  friends  regarded  as  a  flaw- 
less title-deed,  it  had  been  discovered  that  a  certain  number,  though 
by  no  means  all>  of  his  predecessor's  letters  laying  claim  to  the  pro- 
perty had  been  forged. 

No  scholar  now  beheves  that  these  Decretals  were  forged  either  by 
Rome  or  directly  in  Rome^s  interest.  But  suppose  the  charge  of  Papal 
forgery  established  in  its  crudest  form,  the  Popes  of  to-day  are  no  more 
called  upon  to  restore  the  rights  which  the  Decretals  vindicate,  than  the 
children  of  Jacob  were  called  upon  to  yield  up  to  the  children  of  Esau 
the  birthright  of  which,  although  their  father's  own  de  jure,  his  fraud 
had  made  him  the  Je  facto  possessor. 

If  the  false  Decretals  are  ever  used  now,  it  is  in  no  sense  as  autho- 
rities, but  as  texts,  as  convenient  formulse,  simply  for  what  they  repre- 
sent, because  they  are  too  closely  associated  w^th  the  practice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  to  be  eUminated  without  inconvenience*  The 
right  which  they  represent  has  long  ago  been  realized  by  prescrip- 
tion»  and  what  the  Canonist  Wilhelm  (ap»  Mabillon  de  re  diplom. 
torn.  i.  p*  241*)  says  of  '*  documenta-  suffect^i.  substituta,  \dcaria  legiti- 
raorum"  may  be  applied  to  these,  '*  Public  insti-uments,  sealed  in 
court,  strong  in  the  authority  of  great  names,  are  called  in  cjuestion 
by  historians  ;  and  often  what  the  judge  has  approved  in  the  forum 
the  man  of  letters  condemns  in  his  study.  In  which  case  I  would 
compound,  and  so  attemper  nmttei-s  as  that,  w^hilst  the  learned  should 
rightly  reject  such  documents  as  historical  evidence,  their  forensic 
repute  and  authority  might  still  remain  to  them," 

Dn  Littledale  tells  us  (p.  812)  that  Cardinal  Manning  '*ha8  de- 
nounced the  *  appeal  to  history'  in  questions  of  religion  as  'heresy 
and  treason,*  ''*  Now^  I  presume  Dr.  Littledale  has  not  mistaken  what 
Cardinal  Manning  has  denounced,  Avhich  is  of  course  nothing  more 


*  Compare  Fr,  Newmaa'a  Letter  to  Mr.  Glanlatone,  pp.  10  i»  105  : — "  Whj  should  private 
judgment  be  unlawful  in  interpreting  Scripture  againt$t  the  voice  of  authority,  and  yet 

be  lawful  in  the  interprettttiou  of  History  ? It  is  the  Chiirch*8  use  of  Hiatory 

in  which  the  Cutbolic  believes  ;  and  she  uses  other  information  ako.  Scripture*  tradition, 
the  eoclesiasti^  sense,  or  ^p^nj^a,  and  a  iubtle  rattooinative  power,  which  in  its  origin 
in  a  divine  gift/* 
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than  the  appeal  in  questionable  matters  to  our  own  private  reading  of 
history  against  a  decision  of  the  Church ;  and  I  ask  of  Dr.  Littledale 
with  what  face  he  can  condemn,  as  he  assuredly  would,  a  poor  woman 
who  appeals  to  her  own  interpretation  of  a  text  of  Scripture  against 
the  decree  of  a  General  Council,  and  withhold  his  assent  to  the 
CardinaFs  denunciation  of  one  who  should  boldly  take  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  decrees  of  Councils  and  of  Popes,  the  Church's  o\vn 
memory  of  her  own  acts,  out  of  her  hands,  and  substitute  his  own 
unauthorized  reading.  Such  an  appeal  would  be  nothing  less  than  an 
appeal  from  the  living  to  the  dead,  from  a  living  voice  to  a  dead 
formula  ;  and  God  is  God  of  the  living,  not  of  the  dead.  The  living, 
divinely-guided  Church  is  the  one  legitimate  guardian  and  interpreter 
of  her  own  memories.  No  other  doctrine  has  ever  prevailed  in  the 
"Catholic  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  unti*ue  than 
to  represent  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  hostile  to,  or  suspicious  of, 
history.  She  Is  the  one  Church  of  liistoiy,  and  on  the  field  of  history 
her  greatest  triumphs  have  been  won,  notably  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  Papal  InfallibiKty,  which  Dr.  Littledale  is  audacious  enough 
(p.  822)  to  denounce  as  "  a  shameless  and  indefensible  figment," 
"which  all  who  have  even  cursorily  examined  the  e\ddence  know"  to 
be  such;  which  was  "repudiated  the  other  day  by  many  of  the 
greatest  Roman  Catholic  divines,  and  whoso  recent  promulgation  lost 
the  Roman  Church  many  of  her  most  distinguished  sons."  It  is  hard 
to  say  for  what  mistakes  a  very  cunsory  examination  may  not  be 
responsible ;  and,  even  on  Dr.  Littledale's  admission,  many  of  the 
greatest  Roman  Catholic  divines  are  left  to  defend  the  "  shameless  and 
indefensible  figment."  In  matter  of  fact,  with  veiyfew  exceptions,  all 
defend  it.  Dr.  Dollinger  has  not  asserted  it,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  words  of  the  Vatican  Council,  but  I  appeal  to  any  candid  mind 
whether  any  one  who  regarded  that  doctrine  as  *'a  shameless  and 
indefensible  figment,"  or  thought  that  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope  in  every  diocese  destroyed  the  bishops'  rightful  independence, 
could  have  written  as  he  has  done  (Chinch  History,  vol.  i.  p.  2o3). 
"  "Wliat  the  bishop  was  in  his  diocese  and  the  metropolitan  in  his  pro- 
vince, the  bishop  of  Rome  was  in  the  imiversal  Church"  (vol.  ii. 
p.  220).  "  That  the  decrees  of  Synods  regarding  faith  obtained  their 
full  power  and  authority  only  by  being  partaken  in  and  confirmed  l>y 
the  Pope,  was  publicly  maintained  in  the  fourth  century."  **  The 
second  General  Council,  held  in  381,  which  was  a  Council  of  only 
Oriental  bishops,  ac(iuired  the  authority  of  an  ( Ecumenical  Synod  by 
the  8ul)se(|ucnt  acceptance  and  confirmation  of  the  Popef  the  same 
is  said  of  the  Fifth  Council  (p.  222),  "and  St.  Augustine  declared,  after 
the  two  African  Synods  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Pontiff,  that  the 
cause  of  the  Pelagians  was  terminated."  "  The  right  of  presiding  was 
conceded  without  contradiction,  by  all  the  (ieneral  Coinicils,  to  the 
legates   sent  by  the   Pope."      "  It  was  customary  that  a  decree  of 
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the  Apostolic  See  should  precede  the  dogmatical  decisioiis  of 
General  Couticik,  and  this  decree  was  the  authority  and  guide  of  the 
Couucih*'  '*The  patriarchs  were  in  immediate  suhjection  to  the 
Boman  Pontiff.  .  .  .  Hence  it  was  the  custom  of  the  newlj-elected 
patriarchs  to  seek  confirmation  in  their  dignity  from  the  Popes.'' 
*'  As  the  immediate  superior  of  the  patriarchs,  the  Pope  was  also  their 
judge.  Without  judgment  from  the  Roman  See  no  patriarch  could 
be  deposed;'  "  While  the  bishop  of  Rome  could  be  judged  by  n© 
one."  **  In  virtue  of  their  supremacy,  the  bishops  of  Rome  possessed 
also  the  right  of  receiving  appeals,  and  in  the  last  instance  to  decide.'" 
The  Popes  had  authority  to  decide  **  questions  of  matters  of  doubtful 
or  contested  faith  and  discipline  *'  (pp,  222 — 231),* 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Church  is  in  any  sense  infallible, 
if  the  Pope  has  the  supreme  decision  on  matters  of  faith,  if  he  can 
receive  all  appeals,  if  his  acceptance  could  give  the  authority  of  an 
Q^curaenical  Council  to  what  was  a  mere  Eastern  Council,  and  no 
decrees  of  a  General  Council  avail  witliout  his  acceptance  and  con- 
firmation, and  all  this  in  \4rtue,  not  of  ecclesiastical  enactment  but  of 
the  words  of  Christ,  one  hardly  sees  how  the  conclusion  defined  by 
the  Vatican  Council  can  be  avoided,  "  that  the  Pope,  when  he  by 
virtue  'of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority  defines  a  doctrine  which 
concerns  faith  and  morals  to  be  held  by  the  whole  Church,  is  in- 
fallible,'* and  this  "  by  reason  of  the  Divine  assistance  promised  to  him 
in  the  person  of  St.  Peter  f  and  "accordingly  all  such  definitions  of 
the  Roman  Pontifi*  are  of  themselves,  and  not  in  virtue  of  the  assent 
of  the  Church,  unalterable/' 

It  may  be  urged  that  anyhow,  as  time  went  on,  Dr.  Dollingei 
changed  his  mind.  Still  even  ante  lapsum  he  was,  I  suppose,  too' 
learned  and  too  honest  a  man  to  have  defended  in  principle  what  "all 
who  have  even  cursorily  examined  the  evidence  know  to  be  a  shame- 
less and  indefensible  figment,"  The  more  we  look  at  the  broad 
features  of  the  history  of  the  early  Church  as  indicated  in  these 
passages,  the  more  we  shall  see  that  it  is  big  with  the  doctrine  defiuedj 
at  the  Vatican  Council,  Substitute  a  contra4ictory  definition,  and  the 
Church  would  have  found  herself  in  hopeless  antagonism^  not  with 
this  or  that  exceptional  fact,  but  with  the  whole  texture  of  her  past. 
Nothing  can  be  less  satisfactory  than  the  attempt  to  apply  the  Gral- 
lican  theory  to  the  whole  course  of  Church  history,  however  fairly  it 
may  appear  to  represent  a  passing  phase.  The  really  strong  point  of 
the  GaUican  polemic  was  their  use  of  prima  faci^  exceptions,  notably 
that  choicest  weapon  of  theirs,  the  case  of  Honorius.  Their  learning 
enabled  them  to  detect  many  a  clumsy  hypothesis,  and  to  ehminate 
many  an  extravagance  once  more  or  less  prevalent  amongst  Tlltra- 
montanes ;  and  so  they  really  subserved  the  cause,  which,  with  very 
many  ©f  them,  lay  much  nearer  to  their  hearts  than  any  controversial 
•  Cox  8  tnuiBlAtion  (1S40^,  collated  with  the  Oei^naii  edition  of  1S43, 
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triumph,  the  cause  of  God  and  of  His  Church.  It  is  far  more  con- 
genial to  one's  feelings  to  play  the  part  of  hammer  than  that  of  anvil 
in  the  forging  of  truth ;  to  enunciate  the  substantially  triumphant 
thesis,  than  to  watch  it  gradually  moulding  into  impregnability  under 
the  fire  of  our  objections ;  but  the  latter  part  is  certainly  not  the  less 
useful ;  and  this  part  was  played,  blindly  in  great  measure,  doubtless, 
but  with  the  utmost  patience  and  devotion,  by  the  better  sort  of 
Gallicans ;  and  he  would  be  a  b6ld  man  and  a  loose  thinker,  who 
should  venture  to  oppose  to  the  actual  decree  passed  at  the  Vatican 
Council  the  case  of  Honorius. 

The  Vatican  definition  has  had  the  effect.  Dr.  Littledale  says  (p.  821), 
of  making  "  a  brand-new  creed  with  only  one  ai^ticle,  I  believe  in  tlie 
Pope,"  aiid  (p.  822)  he  insists  that  "  its  last  achievement " — he  is 
speaking  of  the  late  Pontificate — **  makes  the  permanence  of  any 
ancient  dogma  whatever,  in  the  Romish  Church,  altogether  precarious 
for  the  future."  This  means  that  we  are  committed  to  the  position  of 
holding  every  article  of  the  Creed  under  condition  of  the  Pope's  good 
pleasure.  Dr.  Littledale  seems  to  imagine  that  the  formal  motive  of 
faith  is  the  word  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  Pope,  whereas  it  is  the  Word 
of  God,  whether  we  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  it  through  the  Pope, 
or  through  a  General  Council.  Its  formula  is  "  Ci-edo  quidqiiid  dixit 
Dei  Filius,"  as  St.  Thomas  sings.  And  this  word,  once  received,  we 
forsake  not  for  Pope  or  Council,  nor  for  an  angel  from  heaven. 
The  condition  of  the  bene  placitum  of  a  future  General  Council, 
such  as  Dr.  Littledale  would  recognize,  would — none  the  less  for 
its  improbability  of  realization — as  certainly  vitiate  Dr.  Littledale's 
faith,  as  the  condition  of  Papal  non-contradiction  with  which  lie 
would  embaiTass  ours.  The  beUever  in  one  infalhble  teacher  is  as 
really  open  to  this  objection  as  the  believer  in  another ;  but  it  can 
only  lie  at  all  by  virtue  of  withdrawing  with  one  hand  what  it  grants 
with  the  other.  An  infalhble  teacher  who  contradicts  the  faith  is  a 
self-contradiction  of  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  take  cognizance. 
It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Littledale,  true  to  his  liberal  instincts,  regards 
the  safety  of  ancient  dogma  as  dependent  upon  the  unattainablenoss 
of  infalhble  pronouncement.  Certainly  a  creed  is  sufficiently  safe 
which  can  only  be  shaken  by  the  voice  of  a  Council  whose  validity 
will  depend  upon  the  successful  efforts  of  the  A.  P.  U.  C.  But,  it  may 
be  urged,  theorize  as  you  will,  here  is  the  Pope,  a  single  man,  subject 
to  all  a  man's  variations  of  temper,  of  mental  sanity,  &c.  If  he  were 
to  publish  some  fine  morning,  \vith  all  the  regular  formahties,  that  our 
Lord  is  present  in  the  Eucharist  in  figure  only,  not  in  reality,  all 
Catholics  would  be  obliged  to  assent,  without  criticism,  to  this  heresy. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  making  my  answer  on  this  hypothesis,  whether 
realizable  or  not.  I  answer  then,  if  the  Pope  should  contradict,  by 
any  utterance,  however  solemn,  any  article  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the 
Catholic  episcopate,  which  has  not  lost  its  sensitiveness  to  Catholic 
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truth  by  the  definition  of  the  infallibility  of  its  head,  would  proceed 
againat  the  Pope  for  heresy,  and  this  they  would  surely  do  in  virtue  of 
the  passive  infallibility  inherent  in  the  Church,  That  this  is  the 
action  authorized  by  the  highest  authority,  on  such  an  hypothesis,  may 
be  enlHciently  gathered  from  the  terms  of  imion  with  the  Greeks,  which, 
Pope  Alexander  IV,  testified  in  1256,  had  been  accepted  and  approved 
by  his  inmiediate  predecessor  Innocent  IV,  **de  fratrum  suorum 
consilio;'  of  which  the  eighth  article  lays  down,  that  the  Pope,  **  in 
questions  of  faith,  if  any  shall  emerge,  shall  before  any  other  bishopy 
deliver  tlie  judgment  of  his  will,  which  judgment,  provided  onit/  if  gain- 
say not  the  evangelical  and  canonical  testimaniesy  the  rest  shall  obediently 
receive  and  follow,*'* 

But  has  not  the  Vatican  Council  defined  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
gainsaying  on  the  part  of  a  Papal  definition  ex  cathedra  ?  I  wish  to 
make  myself  absolutely  clear  on  this  point,  "mallem  enim»  quam 
aperte  non  intelligi,  aperte  convinci,'*  In  one  sense,  certainly,  I  do  not 
think  its  possibility  is  precluded  by  the  words  of  the  definition,  and  I 
submit  my  grounds  for  not  thinking  so  to  the  judgment  of  theologia 
It  has  always  been  a  very  common  opinion  held  by  very  Roman  theo-1 
logians,  that  the  Pope  by  manifest  heresy  ipso  facto  ceafies  to  be  Pope. 
Now  if  a  Pope  defining,  however  solemnly,  should  define  a  heresy*  he 
would  not  be  a  Pope  really  defining  ex  catltedm^  and  he  would  only 
appear  so  till  his  heresy  had  fallen  upon  the  ears  of  the  Church,  when 
his  forfeiture  of  the  papacy  would  be  recognized.  In  sensu  diinmthen  the 
Pope  in  cathedni  could  define  heresy,  but  he  could  not  define  it  in  sensu  com- 
pasito :  or,  in  other  words,  he  simply  could  not  define  heresy  ea?  cathedrti^ 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  in  so  defining  he  would  unpopc 
hiniself-t  Not  that  I  conceive  for  a  moment  that  God  would  everl 
permit  such  a  ecandal.  It  is  clear  then  tliat  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Church  is  a  guarantee,  whether  wanted  or  not,  for  the  orthodoxy 
which  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  ex  cathedra  definition,  and  the  notion  of  a 
Pope  free  to  define  right  and  left  at  his  pleasure  is  absunL  The  mor 
definitions  the  less  space  for  definition.  Every  article  of  faith,  like 
great  rock  in  a  sti-eam,  narrows  more  and  more  the  sphere  of  question  1 
on  which  the  Pope  is  free  to  decide,  as  it  increases  the  number  of 
points  which  in  his  decision  he  is  boimd  to  respect* 

Dr.  Littledale  (p.  822)  considei-s  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
■Conception  **  explicitly  contradicts  the  weU-nigh  unanimous  teaching 
of  ancient  Qiristendom.^  Now  the  only  explicit  theological  contradic- 
tions of  that  doctrine  I  ever  came  across  are  the  well-known  passage 
from  St.  Thomas,  together  with  sundry  other  medifleval  authorities. 
There  is  no  explicit  patristic  denial  of  it,  and  impUcitly  it  is  taught  in 
the  patristic  doctrine  of  the  second  Eve,  as  Fr.  Newman  has  brought 

•  Lequien.  Dissert-  Dumafic,  I.  xIt. 

t  See  Turrecreiuata^  Do  Ec<?les.,  Hb.  2,  cap.  112,  ad.  7*  and  Hb.  4,  jxups.  2,  cap,  16, 
mod.  17.  Also  Greg,  de  Valent*,  S.  J*,  Deobjt'ct,  Fid.,  pnnct»  7,  *i\i.  6.  Also  Tjumer, 
S*  X,  De  Fide,  qu.  4,  dub.  6,  assert  4. 
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out  in  his  "  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey."  The  general  statement  that  all  are 
bom  in  sin  is  the  statement  of  a  general  i-ule  which  is  no  more  an- 
explicit  denial  of  all  exception — of  all  intervention  of  another  dispen- 
sation— ^than  a  law  of  nature  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  miracle,  or 
than  the  general  proposition  that  men's  lives  on  earth  are  closed  by 
death  precludes  the  case  of  Enoch  and  Elias.  Certainly  the  whole 
mind  of  the  Church,  teaching  and  taught,  had  from  the  earliest  times 
been  impressed  with  the  sentiment  that  no  sin  of  any  sort  had 
ever  touched  the  mother  of  Him  who  was  by  nature  sinless.  The 
development  of  the  doctrine  was  wrought  out  by  a  movement  in  the 
widest  sense  popular,  in  whict  scholar  and  peasant,  priest  and  king,  in 
spite  of  the  adverse  authority  of  certain  great  names,  and  the  con- 
servative resistance  of  a  great  Order,  were  absolutely  at  one.  It  was 
a  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church  as  well  as  of  the  Western,  as  witness 
the  Oriental  records  of  the  celebration  of  our  Lady's  Conception,  in 
the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries.*  Before  it  was  defined,  its  universal 
acceptance  throughout  the  Church  certainly  fulfilled  the  conditions 
for  pledging  the  Church's  passive  infallibility  to  its  absolute  trutlu 
The  great  univereity  of  Paris,  which  Dr.  Littledale  esteems  so  highly, 
was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  doctrine.  Marsilius  ab  Inghen,  in  his 
W)mmentary  on  the  Sentences,  remarks  that  in  his  time — the  fourteenth 
century — the  doctrine  was  taught  in  eveiy  school  of  Paris  except 
that  of  the  Dominicans ;  and  long  before  the  definition,  the 
Dominicans  had  ceased  to  present  any  exception  to  the  common 
credence  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Littledale  (p.  821)  charges  us  with  "  deteriorating  into  gross  and 
puerile  superstition,"  and  having  adopted  cuhs  which,  though  "  tlio- 
roughly  Pagan  in  spirit,"  are  "  eagerly  pushed  forward  by  authority," 
and  concerning  which  "a  bom  Roman  Catholic  knows  that  he  is 
expected  to  be  at  least  silent  if  he  cannot  openly  yield  them  his 
assent."  On  the  contrary,  all  Catholics,  whether  born  or  convert,  know 
that,  so  far  from  its  being  their  duty  to  keep  silence  as  to  superstitioius 
devotions,  they  are  bound  to  delate  them  forthwith  to  the  proper 
authorities,  and  that  if  the  local  authorities  are  remiss,  the  way  is  open 
to  the  highest  tribunal.  It  is  quite  tine  that  they  also  know  that  they 
must  not  insert  a.slasliing  article  in  a  magazine  charging  every  one 
concerned,  particularly  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  "  gross  and 
puerile  superstition."  Perhaps  this  is  what  Dr.  Littledale  means.  It  ih 
notorious  that  devotions  which  fall  far  short  of  meriting  Dr.  Littledale's 
extravagant  vituperation  are  not  unfretiucntly  condemned  and  pro- 
hibited by  Rome.  (See  additional  note  to  fifth  edition  of  Fr.  Newman's 
Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  true  that,  provided 
there  is  no  offence  against  faith  or  morals,  the  Church  is  very  tender  of 
repressmg  any  expressions  of  love,  however  puerile,  as  befits  the  spouse 
of  one  who  has  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  nie,  and  forbid 
•  Ap.  Perrone,  De  Im.  B.  V.  M.  Concep.  cap.  12. 
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them  not,"  She  says,  in  fact,  **  Ama  et  ffic  qxiod  vie/'  She  is  too  much 
impressed  with  the  Divine  condescension  in  consenting  to  our  worship 
at  all,  to  feel  that  there  is  all  that  immense  difference,  upon  which 
Dr.  Litiledale  would  insist,  between  the  grave  refined  beauty  of  a 
raedifeval  hymn,  though  such  as  to  extort  the  reluctant  homage  of 
the  most  critical  agnostic,  and  the  novena  which  expresses  in  language 
nt  once  florid  and  feeble  the  emotions  of  a  French  schooUgirh 

To'the  charge  (p.  822)  that  our  *'  refusal  of  the  EuchariBtic  chaUce  to 
the  laity  .  ,  ,  involves  express  disobedience  to  a  Divine  command/'  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that,  if  there  be  any  such  absolute  Divine  com- 
mand, then  the  Church  of  the  first  five  centuries,  which,  it  is  quite 
certain,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  sickness  and  persecu- 
tion, gave  communion  under  one  species,  is  open  to  the  same  charge  of 
disobedience.  It  must  be  clear,  then,  to  any  one  who  behoves  in  the 
^arly  Cliurch,  that  this  is  a  matter,  not  of  absolute  rule,  but  of  dis- 
<?retion ;  and  the  discretion  of  the  Roman  Church,  I  think,  may  be 
preferred  to  Dn  Littledale's. 

The  Roman  Church  is  cruel  and  treacherous.  Three  hundred  years 
ago  Gregory  XIII.  approved  the  cruelty  and  treason  involved  in  the 
Massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew,  and  had  a  medal  struck  mth  an  angel 
**  advancing  swiftly  to  stab  one  of  the  fugitives  in  the  back"  (p.  795), 
a  facsimile  of  which  Dr.  Littledale  has  in  his  possession ;  and  not 
two  hundred  yeara  ago  the  French  bishops  preached  a  murderous 
crusade  against  the  heretics  of  the  Cevennes,  and  Clement  XL  granted 
a  plenary  indulgence  to  any  Catholic  taking  up  arms,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  a  horrible  band  of  volunteers,  the  En/ants  de  la  CroU^ 
whose  barbarities  staiiled  even  that  barbarous  age;  and  only  the 
other  day,  in  1868,  Pius  IX.  canonized  an  inquisitor  Peter  d*Arbues, 
"  a  man  of  whoso  personal  character  nothing  whatever  is  known,  and 
whose  one  claim  to  notice  is  that  he  was  slain  by  the  friends  of  some 
T^ictims  to  his  ruthleseness  as  an  inquisitor." 

As  to  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
produced  to  prove  that  the  Pope  knew  anything  more  than  that  the 
King  had  suppressed  in  blood  the  enemies  of  both  Church  and  State. 
Such  congratulations  as  we  may  have  received  from  foreign  courts 
on  the  suppreseion   of  the  Indian  Mutiny  certainly  showed  sympathy 
for  a  friendly  power  in  a  substardially  righteous  cause,  but  as  cer-j 
tainly  did  not  necessarily*  involve  any  approval  of  various  painful^ 
details  wliich  I  am  afraid  actually  took  place.     The  assasaiuating  angel 
is  a  ver^^  bold  conception  of  Dr.  Littludale's,  but  I  beheve  quite  un- 
known either  to  theology  or  art.     Of  course  there  is  all  the  diflV-rence^ 
l)etween  turning  the  back  to  the  sword  and  the  sword  to  the  back. 

The  treatment  of  the  Huguenota  of  the  Cevennes  was  exceedingly 
bad,  but  innocent  \actinis  they  certainly  were  not.  They  were  con- 
tinually allying  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  France,  and  though  no 
doubt  their  lot  had  been  made  a  very  painful  one  by  the  revocation 
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of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  actual  game  of  slaughter  was  of  their 
beginning.  According  to  a  Protestant  writer  quoted  in  the  "  Memoires 
pour  Servir  "  forty  parishes  had  been  destroyed,  and  nigh  a  hundred 
Catholics  massacred  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  single  month  of  January, 
1703,  and  the  Huguenot  barbarities  certainly  equalled,  if  they  did  not 
surpass,  in  quality  at  least,  those  of  their  opponents.  To  whatever 
extent  the  rash  and  cruel  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  may  be  responsible  for 
this  hideous  civil  war,  yet  when  convents  began  to  be  burned  and 
priests  massacred,  CathoKcs  had  to  fight,  and  their  bishops  lawfully  and 
rightly  encouraged  them  to  do  so  with  every  means  at  their  command. 
But  I  can  find  nothing  of  the  preaching  of  a  crusade,  nor  any  trace  of 
an  indulgence  granted  by  Clement  XI.  It  does  not  appear  in  his 
Bullarium.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  St.  Simon,  the  "Memoires  pour 
Servir,"  Michelet,  or  the  voluminous  history  of  Gabourd.  I  may 
observe  that  the  Roman  party  in  France  were  the  most  opposed  to 
these  dragonnades.  Madame  Maintenon  spoke  so  strongly  against 
them  that  Louis  taunted  her  with  her  Calvinist  blood,  and  F6nelon 
exerted  himself  vigorously  in  behalf  of  the  victims ;  whereas  Bossuet, 
I  am  afraid,  went  with  the  King  thoroughly.  The  Enfanta  de  la  Croh: 
were  enthusiasts  enlisted  by  the  communes,  in  opposition  to  the  royal 
leader  Montrevel,  and  as  a  protest  against  his  leniency.  Ho  was 
ultimately  obliged  to  repress  them.  These  are  certainly  the  last  people 
whose  arms  a  pope  would  bless  who  cared  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Louis.* 

As  regards  the  case  of  Peter  d'Arbucs,  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  hard 
matter  to  convince  the  British  public  of  the  reality  of  the  virtues  of  a 
Spanish  inquisitor.  But  if  absolute  persistent  self-sacrifice,  in  a  cause 
firmly  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  God,  and  to  involve  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind,  can  constitute  any  claim  to  sanctity,  only  the 
narrow-minded  can  deny  that  several  of  the  Spanish  inquisitoi^s  may 
deserve  the  name  of  Saint.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  my  complaint 
against  Dr.  Littledale  is,  that,  in  speaking  of  Peter  d'Arbues  he  implies 
that  in  the  processes  of  his  canonization  no  testimony  as  to  his  virtues 
was  forthcoming,  and  that  he  was  simply  declared  a  saint  off-hand 
because  he  was  an  inquisitor  slain  in  the  ruthless  exercise  of  his  office. 
The  facts,  of  which  I  presume  Dr.  Littledale?  is  ignorant,  are  to  be 
found-  in  the  Bollandists  for  September  17.  According  to  varions 
solemn  testimonies  recorded  in  the  processes,  Peter  d'Arbues  was  a 
man  of  consummate  virtue,  prudent,  just,  full  of  the  love  of  God  and 
of  his  neighbour,  to  the  relief  of  whose  spiritual  and  temporal  neces- 
sities he  was  devoted;  of  rigid  mortification,  continual  prayer,  daunt- 
less courage,  and  self-forge tfuln ess.  It  may  of  course  be  mainfjiiuod 
that  these  virtues  are  calculated  on  a  wrong  standard,  but  Dr.  Litlk- 
dale  has  no  right  to  speak  of  the  man  to  whom  they  are  imputed  as  one 
"  of  whose  personal  character  for  holiness  nothing  whatever  is  known.'* 
•  See  Histoire  de  Franco :  A.  Gabourd,  tome  v.  p.  421 . 
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Before  his  martyrdom  an  attempt  had  been  already  made  upon   liia , 
life  by  the  Jews,  and  his  friends  besought  him  to  resign  his  dangerous 
ofiice,  but  he  answered  calmly,  "  Let  them  make  a  good  martyr  u^ 
a  bad  priest/*     He  was  stabbed  repeatedly  in  the  neck,  and  lingerec 
two  days^  incessantly  thanking  God  and  praying  for  his  murderers 
It  is  not  surely  necessary-  to  defend  the  policy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa 
bella  towards  the  Jews^  in  ord«r  to  establish  this  man's  claim  to  th€ 
veneration  of  the  faithful.     It  is  true,  as  Dr,  Littledale  notes,  that 
murderers  bad,  in  addition  to  tlie  odium  Jidei^  a  private  grudge  against 
liim  for  having  coudemned  a  relative  to  death  j  but  there  is  nothing^ 
to  suggest  that  there  was  anything  unjust,  or  even  especially  harsh, 
in  the  sentence.*     A  rultus  at  once  arose  about  his  tomb,  which  was 
constantly  confirmed  by  numerously  attested  miracles;  amongst  these 
we  may  mention  the  raising  of  three  childi'en  to  life.     lie  was  beatified 
in  ltit>4  by  Alexander  VIL  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  sohcitations  of 
Spain  and  its  kings.     His  oiEce  has  been  said  ever  since,  not  only  ia, 
Spain  but  in  parts  t*f  Italy,  particularly  at  Bologna,  where  the  martyw 
had  once  been  professor.     It  is  siu-ely  gratuitous  to  accredit  the  Rome 
of  to-day  with  any  particular  affection  for  the  Inquisition,  because 
Pius  IX.,  on  the  presentation   of  fresh  miracles,  accorded  to  Petej 
d'Arbues  the  final  honours  of  canonization* 

I  have  said  that  I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  the  treatment  of  tlie' 
Jews  in  Spain ;  but  I  think  we  have  hardly  realized  what  extraor- 
dinaiily  difiicult  people  the  Jews  of  that  day  wei*e  to  deal  with.  In 
one  of  the  early  accounts  of  the  death  of  Peter  d*Ai'bues  his  murderers 
are  spoken  of  as  **  wicked  men  accustomed  to  live  by  the  oppression 
of  the  innocent.''  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  merely  an 
expression  of  hostility  towards  men  who  followed  out  strictly  the  legal 
advantage  w^hich  their  superior  cleverness  in  money-dealing  gave 
them.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  account  of  the  ordinary  Jew  of  that 
day  in  Spain.  A  few  extracts  from  a  practical  treatise  on  morals  by 
Maimonides  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Je\irl 
towards  the  Christian. 

Moses  Maimonides  fluuriehed  in  the  twelfth  century,  firet  at  Cordova>j 
and  afterwards  at  the  court  of  Saladin.     He  was  in  his  way  a  liberal,! 
had  travelled  much,  and  translated  various  Gentile  books,  and  had 
excited  the  animoBity  of  sundry  stricter  brethren  by  the  freedom  with 
w^hich  he  had  al)ridged  the  Tahnud.     The  article  upon  him  in  the 
**  Biographic  Universelle"  extols  him  as  quite  the  greatest  light  amongst 
the  Jewish  Rabbins.     He  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  Jews  were  free 
fi*om  the  exaspemting    influence  of  the  Inquisition,  and  so  he  may  bi 
taken  fairly  to  represent  the  Jew  at  rest.     His  essay  is  formally  entitlec 
**  On  Idolatry,'"  and  as  such  has  been  published  with  a  Latin  translatitm 


♦  The  Inquisition  had  to  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  criminaJe^  amongst  others*  with 
"  murderers  and  rehols,  if  thoir  det^ls  were  in  any  way  connect*?d  with  th<?  afifaii-s  of  the 
Inqulaitioii "  (Hefele's  Life  of  Ximenest  chap.  17). 
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by  Voss.*  But,  under  idolaters,  Christians  are  unmistakably  compre- 
hended ;  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  in  one  of  the  strongest  passages,  he 
uses  the  term  "  Gentile."  He  says  (cap.  x.  sect.  1),  "  We  must  not  show 
them  mercy,  and  so  if  any  one  see  a  Gentile  perishing  or  drowning 
in  the  water,  he  must  not  give  him  aid.  If  he  see  him  nigh  unto 
death  he  must  not  snatch  him  from  death.  Natheless,  actually  to 
slay  him,  or  to  push  him  into  a  pit,  or  the  Kke,  is  wrong,  because  he  is 
not  at  war  with  us."  His  Dutch  commentator  is  shocked  in  a  mild 
way,  and  exclaims  *^Maimoniden  hie  qui  purgem  non  video."  He 
continues :  "  Such  Israelites  as  forsake  their  reUgion  or  become  Epi- 
cureans, we  are  bidden  to  slay  and  pursue  even  imto  hell.  .  .  .  Hence 
we  may  learn  that  it  is  forbidden  to  minister  medicine  to  idolatere  for 
any  guerdon  whatsoever.  But  if  a  man  is  in  fear  from  them  and  beUeves 
that  such  conduct  will  make  him  extremely  hated,  he  may  do  it  for  a 
guerdon,  but  on  no  account  gratis"  (cap.  ix.  sect.  13).  The  Jew  is 
allowed  to  assist  a  pagan  woman  in  labour,  if  he  is  afraid  not  to  do 
80  ;  it  is  lawful  "  odii  causa  obstetricari  "  (sect.  10).  A  Jew  must  not 
buy  from  travelling  merchants  licensed  by  an  idolatrous  government, 
because  the  license-money  helps  to  uphold  idolatry.  If  he  has  done 
so,  and  it  be  merchandise,  he  must  leave  it  to  rot.  If  it  be  a  slave 
and  he  tumble  into  a  pit  he  must  not  pull  him  out,  though  he  must 
not  push  him  in.  Beside  this  typical  Jew,  Shylock  is  something 
almost  "  gentle."  The  Spanish  government  may  have  been  extreme, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  policy  of  toleration  in  regard  to  such 
subjects  presented  exceptional  difficulties. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  group  Dr.  Littledale's  charges  with  some 
regard  to  their  subject  matter,  but  it  is  like  trying  to  arrange  the 
"  saxorum  crepitantixma  turbo  "  which  overwhelmed  St.  Stephen.  I 
take  now  the  charge  against  Pius  VII.,  because,  if  it  were  true,  it 
would  convict  the  Pope  of  such  an  exquisite  piece  of  baseness  and 
cruelty  as  would  fit  him  to  take  a  place  with  the  Anglican  bishops  in 
Dr.  Littledale's  chamber  of  horrors.  He  talks  (p.  810)  of  the  **plot  of 
Pius  VII.  ^vith  Napoleon  I.  against  the  Uberties  of  the  Gallican  Church." 
It  was  unfair  enough  to  speak,  as  Dr.  Littledale  has  done  in  his  Tract 
on  Anglican  Orders,t  of  Pius  VII.  acting  as  the  tool  of  Napoleon  1. ; 
but  anyhow  tools  don't  plot.  However,  the  genesis  of  vituperation  is 
not  logical — "  vires  acquirit  eundo ;"  it  is  now  a  plot,  and  against  the  very 
Church  which  had  just  poured  out  its  blood  so  generously  in  the  dread- 
ful revolution.  Pius  VII.,  even  on  the  admission  of  his  enemies,  was  a 
man  of  singular  piety  and  benevolence,  gentle  to  a  fault;  and  yet 
Dr.  Littledale  has  no  hesitation  in  charging  him  with  this  hideous 
treachery.  The  motive  of  the  Pope's  action  has  always  been  perfectly 
clear.  For  the  first  time  the  wildfire  of  the  Revolution  took  a  "  ques- 
tionable shape  ;"  it  became  human  in  the  person  of  the  man  who  had 
mastered  it ;  and  the  man  was  one  whose  keen  eye  appreciated  in  tlie 
•  Uxon  this  translation  I  am  dependent.  f  Masters,  1871. 
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<]!hiivch  a  great  element  of  social  order.  So  far  as  Pius  VII.  entered  into 
any  plot  with  Napoleon  L*  it  was  a  plot  against  the  Revolution,  and  its 
object  was  to  restore  to  nnllions  of  Christians  the  aids  and  consolations 
of  Christian  rite  and  sacrament.  It  was  impossible  to  attempt  to  bring 
back  the  exiled  liierarchj  without  setting  all  France  in  a  blaze.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Pope  ventured  upon  w^hat  was  doubtless  an  ex- 
treme act  of  papal  jurisdiction.  This  was  the  project,  this  the  motive^ 
perfectly  adequate  and  perfectly  in  accordance  w4th  the  character  of 
the  person  in  quesrion,  and  yet  Dr,  Littledale  must  needs  suggest  the 
theory,  quite  new  and  quite  gratuitous,  of  a  plot,  as  uncongenial  to 
-the  refined  and  tender  soul  of  Pius  as  the  intent  of  stabbing  trea- 
cherously to  the  conception  of  an  avenging  angeh 

The  late  Pope,  says  Dr.  Littledale  (p.  821),  has  '*  upset  the  moral 
iaw.**  How  wonderful,  everything  considered,  that  such  a  delicious 
expedient  should  never  have  occurred  to  a  Pope  before !  And  it  was 
done  so  easily,  "by  making  Ligiiori  a  Doctor  of  the  Church,  and  his 
^probabiUsm'  her  accredited  doctrine."  St.  Alphonso  Liguori  was  made 
a  doctor  of  the  Church,  not  because  he  w^as  the  inventor  of  **  probabi- 
lism,"  or  of  anything  else  in  particular,  but  because  he  was  the  first  con- 
niderable  theological  winter  of  recent  times  who  had  set  the  seal  of  very 
conspicuous  sanctity  upon  w^hat  had  for  some  time  been  the  prevailing 
sentiment  and  practice  of  the  Church,  As  to  probabiliem,  it  is,  pace 
Dr.  Littledale,  very  consonant  with  common  sense.  It  is  the  appli- 
cation to  the  confessional  of  the  common  principle  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  equitable  jurisprudence,  "  Lex  dubia  non  obligat."  It 
practically  comes  to  this,  that,  e.g,^  a  penitent  can  faii'ly  say,  "  I  do 
not  know  how  it  may  really  be,  whether  I  am  bound  in  charity  to 
incur  this  expense  or  not,  but  I  see  there  is  good  substantial 
gromid  both  in  reason  and  authority  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness 
of  the  easier  line  of  action,  although  what  may  be  fairly  considered 
a  somewhat  greater  weight  of  reason  and  authority  mates  against  it ; 
my  liberty  is  in  possession :  with  this  really  probable  gromid  in  my 
\  favour,  I  am  not  probably,  but  certainly  free,  for  *  lex  dubia  noa 
obligat.' "  Whilst  the  confessor  on  his  part,  although  he  may  urge  the 
other  course  as  the  higher  and  better  by  everj'  argument  in  his  power, 
does  not  feel  himself  justified  in  enforcing,  under  pain  of  loss  of  absolu- 
tion, the  choosing  of  the  presumably  better  part.  This  is  probabilism  j 
an  innoceut-Iooking  doctrine  tinily  to  be  accredited  with  upsetting 
the  moral  law.* 

Dr.  Littledale  taunts  us  (p.  817)  with  having  been  so  languid  in 
our  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  DeiBm  of  the  last  century,  that 
the  Abbd  Migne,  in  his  '*  Demonstrations  Evangeliques,'*  has  actually 
had  to  appeal  to  Anglican  writers.     Now  against  whom,  I  would  ask, 

•  So  far  from  St>  Alphonao^a  protttbiliam  being  extreme,  it  has  been  maintaitied 
Teoently  by  the  Etxlemptorista  at^Dst  the  Jeeuits,  that  his  doctriDe  is  not  probabilism 
«o  much  as  fl?qai-pT»>babilism,  which  requires  the  opinion  you  foUow  to  be  equally  pro- 
bable with  tht?  opinion  you  set  aaide. 
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IB  this  objection  levelled  ?  Against  Spain  or  Italy  ?  But  who  were  the 
Deistic  writers  there  to  combat  ?*  Agamst  the  French  Church  ?  What ! 
the  Church  of  Bossuet,  the  great  GalHcan  Cliurch,  in  whose  praise  Dr. 
Littledale  is  so  eloquent  1  Against  the  persecuted  remnant  of  CatlioHcs 
in  this  country?  And  in  whose  interest  is  it  urged?  In  that  of  tlie 
Anglican  Church  at  notoriously  its  deadest  and  least  CathoUc  stage. 
I  answer  then,  that  eighteenth-century  Deism  was  for  the  most  part 
English-speaking,  and  that  you  and  your  father's  house  had  silenced 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England ;  that  in  France  such  a  work  as  tlie 
Benedictine  "Divinitas  Jesu  Christi"  was  a  host  in  itself,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  writers  as  Bullet  and  Bergier,  but  that  the  Abbe 
Migne  doubtless  felt  that  heretics  had  their  uses  ;  of  whom  St.  Hilary 
of  Poitiers  says,  "Their  mutual  victories  are  the  Church's  triumph  over 
them  all,  whilst  one  heresy  combats  in  another  that  very  point  which 
the  faith  of  the  Church  condemns ;  for  heretics  have  no  point  common 
to  them  all.  Meanwhile  when  combating  each  other  it  is  our  faith  that 
they  assert."  I  do  not  here  wish  to  use  the  term  "  heretic  "  reproach- 
fully, but  how  many,  I  would  ask,  of  a  list  which  comprehends  Locke 
and  Burnet  and  Tillotson,  have  reached  the  Ritualist  standard  of 
CathoKc  orthodoxy  ?  Obsetve,  this  appeal  to  Migne's  undenomina- 
tional collection,  a  collection  embracing  CathoUc,  Protestant,  and  even 
infidel  writers,  amongst  others  Rousseau,  is  Dr.  Littledale's  tu  quoqiie 
to  the  remark  that  AngUcans  have  had  to  import  their  manuals  of 
practical  theology  from  us,  which  importation  at  least  suggests  that 
the  theology,  itself  is  exotic.  As  though  the  Catliolic  Church  had  not, 
as  Fr.  Newman  remarks  in  a  passage  appealing  to  this  very  collection 
(Idea,  of  a  University,  Disc.  i.  p.  2(>),  "  ever  used  unbelievers  aiul 
pagans  in  evidence  of  her  truth,  as  far  as  their  evidence  went.  She 
avails  herself  of  scholars,  critics,  and  antiquarians  who  are  not  of-  her 
communion,  ....  and  the  late  French  collection  of  Christian  Apolo- 
gists contains  the  writings  of  Locke,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  and  Paley." 

AVhen  we  turn  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  our  own,  and  ask  what 
has  been  done  respectively  by  the  two  communities  in  the  way  of 
resistance  to  the  attacks  of  modern  materialism,  we  are  mot  by  tho 
significant  fact  that  when  the  veteran  leader  of  the  High  Chinch  party 
would  enter  his  solenm  protest  against  science  falsely  so  calkd.f  he 
selects  his  weapons  almost  exclusively  from  our  armoury, — from 
jMivart,  Reusch,  The  Duhlin  Review,  The  Rcunhler,  F.  Pianciani,  S.J., 
Fr.  Newman;  no  Anglican  writer  is  even  mentioned. 

After  attempting  to  show  that  Roman  Catholics  have  not  deserved 
to  succeed,  Dr.  Littledale  proceeds  to  contend  that,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  they  are  not  succeeding  in  this  coiuitry.  Our  ([uality 
is  bad,  and  we  are  not  "maintaining  our  natural  ratio  of  increase/*  as 

*  Nevertheless  Itiily  contributed  sevenil  distinguished  apolojjists,  amonjfst  othors,  tho 
great  Cardinal  Gerdil ;  and  as  early  tis  171S  Collins'  Discourse  Wiw  condi'iiintHlut  Koino. 

t  Un8ci2nce,  not  Science,  iidvei*8eto  Faith.  A  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Tusoy,  D.D., 
1878. 
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the  marriage  returns  prove  (pp^  817,  818).  As  regards  the  dispropor- 
tionate immbei*8  of  Roman  Catholics  convicted  of  ciimmal  offences,  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  check  Dr.  Littledale'e  statiertics-  I  admit  that 
our  criminals  are  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  our 
population,  but  I  submit  that  as  immensely  out  of  all  proportion  is 
tlie  niunber  of  our  very  poor,  the  class  from  which  prisons  and 
refonuatoriee  are  mainly  supplied.  Again,  "  criminal  offence  *'  is  a 
wide  term,  embracing  everything  from  rape  and  wholesale  fraud  to 
assaulting  the  police  and  obstrncting  the  pathway.  Until  denomi- 
national statii^tics  discriminating  the  different  kinds  of  criminal  offence 
are  produced,  I  cannot  see  how  any  fair  conclusion  can  be  drawn  aa-l 
to  our  relative  moraUty,  My  strong  expectation,  take  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  grounded  on  some  years'  experience  as  chaplain  iu  a  gaol,  is 
that  amongst  our  technically  called  criminals  the  number  of  grave 
offenders  would  be  comparatively  small.  The  vast  majority  of  Irish* 
men  of  the  poorer  class,  when  packed  iu  one  of  the  crowded  alleys  of" 
our  great  towns,  are,  even  when  quite  sober,  convertible  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  as  often  as  the  poUce  may  think  it  advisable,  into  crimi- 
nals of  the  shghter  sort.  When  the  tide  of  Irislx  immigration  set  in 
upon  this  countiy,  om*  priests  and  schools  were  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  sudden  demand  made  upon  them,  and  the  Irish  immigrant, 
used  to  the  almost  paternal  vigilance  of  his  own  parish  priest,  found 
that  he  was  left  to  himself  in  a  strange  land*  No  wonder  that  soon 
after  the  flush  before  1851  a  steady  faUing-off  ensued,  suspended 
only  by  the  characteristic  revival,  noticed  by  Dn  Littledale,  at  the 
No-Popery  agitation.  I  believe  that  there  are  at  least  1,500,000  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  and  Wales,  instead  of  the  1,000,000  allowed  by 
Dr.  Littledale  ;*  and  for  these  there  are  something  under  1,900  priests 
of  all  classes,  of  whom  many  have  no  sort  of  congregational  work.  It 
is  mther  too  bad  to  find  that,  when  Dr.  Littledale  is  calculating  the 
ratio  of  criminals  (p,  818),  he  complains  that  the  Church  of  England 
'*is  held  accountable  for  every  one  who  does  not  definitely  avow  himself 
as  a  member  of  another  society  C  and  that,  on  the  contraiy,  when  he 
ivould  test  the  quality  of  either  community  by  calculating  (see  foot- 
note, ibid,)  the  proportion  to  their  respective  populations  of  the  clerical 
force  at  their  command,  he  allots  to  the  Anglican  clcrg^^  the  whole 
population  of  the  country,  Roman  Catholics  included,  for  which,  he 
insists,  **  the  Anglican  Church  is  responsible/'  Now,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  does  concern  itself,  and  so,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  said 
to  hold  itself  responsible,  for  tiie  whole  population  ;  but  of  only  a  very 
Bmall  minority  of  the  Anglican  clergy  can  the  same  be  said.  How- 
ever, let  both  communities  lay  claim  to  the  24,0iX*,000,  I  can  have 
no  possible  objection,  and  the  result  is  that  Catholics  have  only  l,i>00 

•  Whitaker'8  Almanft^k  aUows  two  mUlions  to  Great  Britain,  and  half  a  million  is 
fiurely  a  genoroua  allowance?  for  Scotland,  *'  The  Catholic  Chunrh  in  Scotland " 
(Gkegow:  1S7B),  a  sttitistical  pamphlet  emanating  from  the  highest  authority^  seta 
down  the  Scotch  Catholics  at  about  300,000, 
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men  for  the  same  work  for  which  Anglicans  have  23,000.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  insist  upon  what  no  doubt  was  a  mere  oversight,  though  an 
outcome,  I  fear,  of  that  greediness  of  cheap  triumph  which  charac- 
terizes the  whole  of  Dr.  Littledale's  article.  Let  us  take,  then,  the 
12,000,000  ordinarily  allowed  to  the  Anglican  Church  ;  for  these  it  has 
23,000  clergymen — that  is,  one  to  every  521;  whereas  our  1,900 
priests  to  one  million  and  a  half  is  one  to  every  789.  So  much  for 
Dr.  Littledale's  calculation,  which  gives  a  proportion  to  population  of 
two  priests  for  every  Anglican  clergyman.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  moreover,  that  the  heaviest  of  a  Catholic  priest's  duties  in  a 
large  town  parish  is  his  attendance  on  the  dying.  He  believes,  in 
common  with  such  Ritualist  clergymen  as  have  really  grasped  the 
Sacramental  system,  that  the  ministrations  of  the  priest  at  a  death- 
bed may  make  all  the  difference.  In  consequence  of  his  so  believing, 
this  portion  of  his  work  necessarily  enforces  a  predominant  claim 
upon  his  thoughts  and  energies ;  whilst  of  its  results  there  can  be 
nothing  whatever  to  show  till  the  great  day  of  account.  With  the 
vast  majority  of  Anglican  clergymen,  on  the  contrary,  this  most 
laborious  and  harassing  part  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  to  a  great 
degree  in  abeyance ;  and  even  amongst  Ritualists,  with  few  excep- 
tions, it  falls  far  short  of  the  proportions  it  assumes  with  us.  Partially 
worked-out  statistics  certainly  do  not  present  the  controversial  field  I 
should  have  selected,  but  I  am  bound  to  follow  Dr.  Littledale ;  and  it 
is  important  to  show  that,  where  most  men  at  least  affect  scrupulosity, 
fee  does  not  care  to  do  so. 

As  regards  the  argument  from  the  marriage  returns,  I  must  premise 
that  our  marriage  returns  less  fairly  represent  our  numbers  than  in 
the  case  of  any  other  community.  Marriage  in  the  Roman  Church 
is  a  sacrament,  for  which  the  recipients  are  expected  to  prepare 
themselves  by  confession ;  and  it  anyhow  obliges  ill-livers  to  face 
a  religious  influence  which  they  have  the  strongest  desire  to  avoid. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  number  of  bad  Catholics  every  year,  par- 
ticularly, but  by  no  means  exclusively,  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriage, 
go  through  the  ceremony  before  the  Registrar  or  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  whatever  to  deter  bad 
Protestants  from  being  married  in  the  Anglican  Church.*  But  this,  it 
will  be  said,  and  fairly  said,  does  not  meet  the  argument  from  the 
diminution  of  the  ratio  of  the  marriage  returns.  I  submit  that,  in  the 
face  of  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  Irish  immigration,  a  minute  calcu- 
lation of  real  gain  or  loss  is  hardly  attainable.  The  flush  which  in 
1851  doubled  our  marriage  returns  was  succeeded  by  a  long  course  of 
diminution,  arising  from  our  loss  in  children  and  adults,  for  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  make  adequate  religious  provision ;  and  again,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  egress  of  English-Irish  to  iVmerica,  which 

•  Again,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  our  celibates,  the  comparative 
infrequency  with  us  of  remarriage,  and  our  innocence  of  divorce. 
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Las  been  goiog  on  for  the  last  twenty  yeai-s  ;  and,  more  than  all,  the 
enormous  losees  we  hare  sustained,  owing  to  our  disproportionate 
number  of  very  poor,  in  pauper  children.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
really  believe  that  to  have  fairly  realized  in  1878  our  enormous  flusb 
of  1851  is  matter  for  serious  congratulation.  I  have  a  little  hesitation 
in  accepting  Dr,  Littledale's  way  of  accountitig  for  the  increase  in  tho 
marriage  returns  of  1853  by  the  No-Poperj^  agitation.  It  may  have 
increased  the  number  of  Catholic  marriages,  by  bringing  more  Catho- 
lics to  their  duty,  but  it  surely  diminished,  rather  than  not,  the  number 
of  converts  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes ;  and  assuredly  the  Public 
Worship  Act  can  never  have  had  any  appreciable  effect  either  upon 
conversion  in  these  classes  or  on  the  regularity  of  Catholics. 

Conversion  to  Rome  of  EngUshmen,  mainly  from  the  lower  and 
lower  middle  class,  is  a  real  and  continuous  fact,  I  am  sure  that  I 
can  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  all  our  priests  in  large  towns,  that, 
although  their  hands  are  too  full  for  anything  that  can  be  called 
proselytismj  a  steady  if  slender  stream  of  converts,  year  after  year»  from 
these  classes,  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  experiences  of  their  mis- 
sionary' life,  and  furnishes  them,  for  the  most  part  from  the  AngUcan 
Church,  with  some  of  the  most  satisfactoiy  members  of  their  flocks. 
The  least  intelligent  of  these  converts  have  a  veiy  suflGcient  apprecia- 
tion of  the  confusion  and  feebleness  of  what  they  are  leaving,  and  the 
reality  and  unity  of  what  they  are  embracing^  and  there  is  more 
philosophy  than  is  at  first  apparent  in  the  saj^ng  as  to  the  Catholic 
Church  one  comes  across  so  frequently  amongst  EngHsh  Protestants 
of  the  lower  class,  "  She  was  the  first  and  she  will  be  the  last.'' 

The  Roman  Catholic  laity,  Dr.  Littledalo  says  (p.  818),  *'are  dis- 
tinctly more  narrow,  apathetic,  negative,  more  incapable  of  interest  in 
higher  thought,  even  on  religious  topics,  less  earnest  and  willing — apart 
from  those  who  devote  themselves  dii-ectly  to  clerical  and  conventual 
life— to  work  in  and  for  their  Church.  Indeed^  the  complaint  I  hear 
from  Roman  Catholics  is,  *  We  can  get  money  enough  for  almost  any 
scheme  we  start,  but  they  drop  through,  one  after  another,  because  we 
cannot  get  the  men.' '"  For  this  he  considers  the  clergy  are  responsible 
*'  in  their  craving  to  officialize  everything;  * 

My  answer  is,  that,  literally,  we  have  not  got  the  subjects ;  tliat  is 
to  say,  we  can  seldom  find,  except  in  the  most  favoured  congregations, 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons  of  any  one  class — above  the  lowest 
class — to  co-operate  in  parish  work,  and  there  are  often  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  isolated  work,  apart  from  the  question  of  its  efficiency. 
The  very  confession  that  we  can  get  ** money  enough  "(?)  is  a  con- 
siderable connective  of  the  charge  of  want  of  earnestness.  Out  of  our 
comparative  poverty  it  seems  we  give  abundantly,  but,  of  course,  we 
cannot  create  masses  of  men  socially  homogeneou8.  The  priest 
is  thus  forced  to  officiaHze  things  more  than  he  otherwise  wouhL 
^  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  deny  that  the  tendency  to  professional 
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exclusiveness  in  the  Roman  CathoKc  clergy  is  strong ;  it  is  the  price  it 
pays  for  its  professional  efficiency. 

It  is  unfair  in  estimating  the  religions  spiiit  of  the  Catholic  laity  to 
exclude  altogether  those  who  "  devote  themselves  to  conventual  life." 
We  precipitate,  in  the  form  of  religious,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  most  zealous  part  of  the  commimity.  Taking  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity  as  they  are,  they  have  to  fight  each  man  almost  by  himself,  hke 
the  Guards  at  Inkerman,  an  isolated  battle,  and  certainly  neither  hearts 
nor  purses  have  been  wanting  in  the  cause  of  charity  and  religion. 

I  should  like  to  paraphrase  one  portion  of  Dr.  Littledale's  charge, 
and  to  accept  it  so  paraphrased.  Our  laity  are  comparatively  narrow, 
as  walking  in  a  road  which  leads  whence  and  whither  they  know. 
They  are  unexcited,  "  apathetic,"  if  you  will,  as  compared  mth  the 
rash  excursionist  who  is  trying  to  edge  his  daring  way  betwixt  legal 
rock  and  liberal  surf,  and,  above  all,  they  are  ever  scrupulous  to  check 
their  "  high  thought  on  religious  topics  "  with  the  "  noli  altum  sapere  " 
of  the  apostle. 

m. 

Dr.  Littledale  testifies  (p.  819)  that  it  is  "  our  general  experience  that 
conversion  to  Rome  involves,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  sudden, 
serious,  and  permanent  intellectual  and  moral  deterioration,  especially 
as  to  the  quality  of  truthfulness."  He  supports  his  theory  of  intel- 
lectual deterioration  by  the  fact,  "  that  the  veiy  first  thing  most  new 
converts  do  is  to  sell  off  all  their  books,"  as  a  preUminary  to  sinking 
into  a  state  of  *•  cold  religious  indifference  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  scepticism ;"  whilst  their  moral  deterioration  is  illustrated  (1)  by 
the  account  of  an  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Littledale's  who  gets  dnmk  and 
assaults  the  police  on  the  day  of  his  reception  ;  (2)  by  the  mis- 
behaviour of  the  convert  majority  of  an  Anghcan  sisterhood  who, 
^*  under  very  high  Roman  authority  and  counsel  indeed,"  expelled  the 
Anghcan  minority,  and  at  the  same  time  refused  to  pay  any  pai-t  of 
the  year's  expenses,  whilst  retaining  almost  the  whole  of  the  furniture. 
This  last  illustration  is  further  pointed  and  applied  by  comparing  the 
edifying  conduct  of  the  Anglican  superior-general,  who  would  not 
allow  the  aggrieved  minority  to  prosecute,  with  the  disedifying  legal 
contest  of  Sauiin  v.  Starr.  Dr.  Littledale  also  points  out,  as  reflecting 
at  once  upon  the  convert  himself  and  the  Church  which  fails  to  utilize 
him,  that  one  conveiii  clergyman  has  become  "  a  house-decorator," 
another  "  a  low  comedy  reciter  and  author,"  a  third  "  a  mere  loafer 
about  billiard-rooms  and  the  like." 

He  proceeds  to  range  the  causes  of  conversion  under  three  heads — 
temperament,  sentiment,  and  practical  grounds.  Amongst  the  senti- 
mental causes  he  most  characteristically  includes  episcopal  opposi- 
tion, doubts  as  to  orders  and  jurisdiction,  and  the  possibly  invalidating 
effect  of  State  interference.    Amongst  practical  grounds  he  insists 
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Upon — 1.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  Anglican  clergymen  to  **be  free 
from  the  moral  and  religious  checks  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  to 
be  at  liberty  to  adopt  nncenmired  the  habits  of  a  fast  layman'* 
(p.  799),  2.  Want  of  Ritualistic  opportunities.  3,  '*  Sheer  mental 
laziness  and  sloth"  (j>.  815). 

I  now  approach  what  I  feel  to  be  decidedly  the  must  delicate  part 
of  my  task.  I  may  be  told  that  the  more  wanton  and  extravagant  Dr, 
Littledale  s  aggression,  the  less  needfid  to  care  about  a  defence.  But 
then  Dr.  Littledale  is,  after  his  fashion,  "'  lively  and  powerful,"  and  this 
is  sufficient  to  win  fippreciative  regard-  There  are  so  many  persons 
who  are  naturally  glad  of  anything  that  may  tend  to  weaken  at  any 
cost,  in  popular  estimation,  the  adverse  testimony  of  **  Rome's  Re- 
cruits;" and  anyhow  it  is  well,  in  the  general  iuteresta  of  fair  play, 
that  Dr.  Littk-dale's  polemic  should  be  put  in  its  true  light.  And  yet 
the  recollection  of  a  certain  fiible  troubles  me,  which  tells  of  a  bear  who. 
out  of  pure  friendliness  for  a  sleeping  man,  was  fain  to  crush  a  fly  that 
teased  him ;  but,  zealous  overmuch,  severely  bruised  the  slumberer's 
cheek,  and  killed  an  ancient  friendship,  I  can  only  say  that  I  w'ill  be 
as  little  personal  as  the  personalitj^  of  Dr.  Littledale's  oftenee  permits. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  remark,  that  even  if  I  were  inclined  to 
accept  all  Dr.  Littledale's  facts  in  the  very  colour  he  gives  them,  they 
are  ludicrously  insufficient  to  sustain  his  charge  of  iatellectoal  and 
moral  deterioration  against  the  convert  body.  Nay,  inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Littledale^'s  heart  is  cei-tainly  in  his  work,  and  he  is  not  overburdened 
with  scruples  of  delicacy,  the  fact  that  he  only  produces  two  or  three  un- 
pleasant c«8e«,  although  he  assures  us  theyare  only  specimens,  is  astrong 
testimony  that  no  more  are  forthcoming.  You  have  no  right  to  contest 
the  valour  of  a  regiment  because  it  has  been  once  reported,  even  on  the 
best  authority,  that  a  man  here  or  there  has  been  seen  to  hang  back. 

Dr.  Littledale  thinks  that  Rome  ought  to  have  utilized  convert 
married  clergymen  as  clergymen.  She  could  not  have  done  so  %vith- 
out  revolutionizing  her  whole  system.  Is  it  clear  that  it  would  have 
been  to  the  general  advantage  to  have  done  so  I  No  doubt  to  many 
convert  clergymen  it  has  been  a  very  trying  lesson  to  learn,  but  cer- 
tainly not  one  conducive  to  moral  deterioration,  that  **  they  also  serve 
who  ot\ly  stand  and  wait." 

The  *'  house-decorator" — I  can  only  suppose  Dr.  Littledale  i*;  here 
referring  to  a  gentleman  very  well  known  in  art  circles,  who  certainly 
has  given  designs  for  the  decoration  of  various  houses  as  well  as 
churches — would,  I  am  sure,  account  the  humblest  employment  with 
which  Dr,  Littledale  should  accredit  him  as  far  more  honoumlde  than 
that  of  trving  to  make  the  face  of  heresy  ''  beautiful  for  ever  ;'*  whilst 
the  **  low  comedy  reciter  and  author,"  who  has  furnished  more  inno- 
cent food  for  honest  laughter  than  almost  any  one  in  his  gcnemtion, 
can  well  afford  to  smile  at  Dr.  Littledale's  cynical  contempt,  I 
would  suggest  that  Mr.  Sketchley's  popular  heroine  should  interview 
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Dr.  Littledale  on  the  spot ;  indeed,  this  might  perhaps  be  the  most 
appropriate  way  of  answering  him.  As  to  the  bilhard-room  loafer,  and 
Dr.  Littledale's  other  acquaintance,  who  got  drunk  and  assaulted  the 
police,  I  abandon  them  regretfully,  feeling  sure,  from  the  mere  fact  of 
their  appearance  in  the  excellent  company  of  Dr.  Littledale's  black, 
list,  that  there  must  be  a  world  to  say  in  their  behalf.  Had  the  facts 
regarding  the  convei-ted  majority  of  the  Anglican  sisterhood  been  pre- 
cisely as  Dr.  Littledale  has  related  them,  of  course  restitution  would 
have  been  necessarj' ;  as  it  appears  this  has  not  been  made,  the  sistei-s^ 
doubtless  do  not  accept  Dr.  Littledale's  version  of  the  facts.  The 
superior-general's  sentiment  as  to  the  impropriety  of  sisters  quarrelling 
was  a  noble  one  certainly,  but  perhaps  too  it  was  quite  as  well,  con- 
sidering what  bad  lawyers  women  generally  are,  that  she  did  not 
lean  too  confidently  upon  her  boldly  expressed  opinion,  "  Your  claim 
would  stand  good  at  once  in  law."  Such  mingled  amiability  and 
prudence  is  of  course  a  far  more  pleasing  spectacle  to  contemplate 
than  that  of  a  crazy  Catholic  nun  prosecuting  her  sisterhood.  The 
year's  bills,  however,  I  venture  to  think,  might  have  been  left  with 
equal  prudence  and  propriety  in  the  hands  of  the  local  tradesmen,  wha 
would  have  had  no  scruple  in  exacting  their  payment  from  the  estab- 
lishment to  "which  they  had  furnished  their  goods. 

Converts  sell  their  books,  according  to  Dr.  Littledale,  for  something 
the  same  reason  that  prompted  Prospero  to  drown  his,  because  they 
were  of  no  further  use  to  men  who  had  relinquished  their  private 
judgment. 

"  .  .  .  .  But  this  rou<^h  niag^ic 
I  here  abjure  ;  and,  when  I  liave  required 
Some  heavenly  music,  .... 

I*U  break  my  staff. 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 
And*  deei)er  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
1*11  drown  my  book." 

The  fact  being  that  converts  for  the  most  part  have  left  a  state  of 
comfort  for  one  of  penury,  a  state  of  stable  prospects  for  one  of  com- 
plete uncertainty,  and  they  sold  their  books  because  they  were  the 
goods  most  readily  convertible  into  money  upon  which  they  could  lay 
their  hands.  AVith  most  of  them  their  having  done  so  lias  been  a  con- 
stant topic  of  regret,  because  the  sum  obtained  was  generally  xevy 
trifling,  and  the  books  not  easily  replaced.  If  Dr.  Littledale  knows 
anything  of  converts,  he  knows  this.  One  is  reminded  of  the  pro- 
verbial unmanliness  of  beating  a  cripple  with  his  crutch. 

I  now  come  to  Dr.  Littledale's  three  classes  of  causes  of  conversion. 
Temperament,  Sentiment,  and  Practical  Grounds.  Of  the  fii-st  I  will 
only  observe,  that  to  suppose  a  man  created  with  a  natural  8yni})athy 
for  the  character  Dr.  Littledale  has  ascribed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  little  short  of  a  libel  on  the  Creator. 

As  regards  the  sentimental  causes,  I  suppose  the  main  difTerenre 
between  the  mind  that  is  converted  to  Rome  and  Dr.  Littledale's  is 
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just  this,  that  the  former  is  iocapable  of  taking  the  opposition  of 
bishope^  doubts  as  to  orders  and  jurisdiction,  for  merely  sentimental, 
as  contiBsted  \^4th  real  difficulties.  It  feels  that  the  basis  of  all  Church- 
life  is  authority,  and  that  the  persistent  opposition  of  ecclesiastical 
superiors  to  what  it  regards  as  Catholic  faith  and  practice  proves  that 
the  body  in  which  authority  and  Catholicism  are  so  opposed  must  be 
fiomething  short  r»f  Catholic.  This  constitutes  an  objection  of  far  too 
6oHd  and  real  a  character  to  be  met  by  such  a  sentimental  satisfaction 
as  that  of  cutting  up  the  bishops  in  a  magazine.  "  Di  me  terrent  et 
Jupiter  host  is,*'  exclaims  Fr,  Newman  in  his  **  Apologia."  *"  It  is  because 
the  bishops  still  go  on  charging  against  me,  though  I  have  quit©  given 
up :  it  is  that  secret  misgiving  of  heart  which  tells  me  that  they  do 
well»  for  I  have  neither  lot  nor  part  w^ith  them  :  this  it  in  which  weighs 
me  down,"  Even  Dr,  Littledale  seems  to  feel  that  his  classification  re* 
quires  some  apology,  and  attempts  to  jnF?tify  it  thus.  He  says  that  in 
his  experience  "they  are  almost  never  the  original  moving  causes,  but 
are  simply  caught  up  subsequently,  in  nineteen  eases  out  of  twenty,  as 
a  justification  for  seceding/'  Surely  this  vitiates  his  classification ; 
he  liad  undertaken  to  classify,  not  the  excuses,  but  the  causes  of  con- 
version. In  his  pretension  to  be  exhaustive  he  pressed  what  he 
presently  acknowledges  to  be  a  mere  excuse  into  his  list  of  causes ; 
with  what  face  then  can  he  pass  over  so  lightly  what  converts,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  testify  to  being  the  main  motive  of  their  seees* 
won^the  fearful  suspicion,  gradually  settling  into  a  certainty,  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  **  a  mere  national  institution*'  and  as  a 
Church  **the  veriest  of  nonentities"  (Apologia,  note  2),  A&  to  doubts 
about  orders  and  jurisdiction,  we  know  that  Dr.  Littledale  can  make 
short  work  t*f  them  (see  *' Anglic&n  Ordei^:  a  Summary  of  Historical 
Evidence,"  l>i71) ;  but  then,  as  every  one  who  has  read  Canon  Estcourt  s 
book  on  "  Anglican  Orders  "  knows,  there  is  ground  for  the  gravest 
•doubts  of  Barlow^s  consecration,  an  all  but  certainty  that,  if  the  opm 
•of  the  formal  consecrator  be  nt7,  the  co-operation  is  7ill  also,  and  the 
pLiin  fact  that  the  Anglican  form  is  an  ambiguous  one,  which,  when 
read  in  the  light  of  the  mutilated  ordinal  and  liturgj%  is  unHko  any- 
thing that  has  been  accepted,  as  even  probably  adequate,  either  by 
Kast  or  West.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  l>r.  Littledalc's  abso- 
lute self-confidence  that  a  party  from  amongst  his  more  advanced 
brethren  have  actually  had  tJiemselves  re*-4*rdained,  and  three  of 
them  consecrated  bishops,  by,  as  they  say,  representatives  of  no  less 
than  three  lines  of  undoubted  episcopal  succession,  and  actually  re- 
baptize  and  re-ordain  all  Anglican  clergymen  who  join  them.  Accord- 
ing to  these  gentlemen  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Anglican  episcopate 
has  lapsed  to  them,  the  bishops  liaving  forfeited  it  in  their  attempt  to 
transfer  it  to  the  State, 

It  is  this  intense  feeling  of  the  nothingness  of  what  they  are  leaving 
that  is  the  characteristic,  I  may  say,  of  converts  from  Anglicanism  to 
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Rome,  and  it  is  the  naive  expression  of  this  irresistible  conviction 
that  offends  so  intensely  those  wliom  they  leave  behind.  Converts 
before  reception,  it  is  true,  as  a  rule,  have  by  no  means  solved  every 
objection  that  can  be  brought  by  able  disputants  against  this  or  that 
particular  doctrine ;  but  they  firmly  believe  that  Christ's  (" -hurch  is  on 
a  rock,  and  they  know  that  they  are  in  the  water.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  demand  of  a  drowning  man  that  he  should  not  attach 
himself  to  the  only  piece  of  terra  firma  that  presents  itself,  until  he 
can  give  a  scientiSc  account  of  all  its  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Anglicans  should  be  inclined  to  dwell  upon 
,  any  other  reason  of  conversion,  rather  than  one  so  painful  for  them  to 
contemplate.  But  I  do  not  know  who  has  gone  so  far  as  Dr.  Little- 
dale  in  imputing  ill  motives  to  men  who,  whatever  their  shortcomings. 
have,  at  least  most  of  them,  been  sufferers  for  conscience  sake  ;  each 
one  of  whom  might  say  with  Fr.  Newman  that  he  *'has  given  up 
much  that  he  loved,  and  prized,  and  might  have  retained,  but  that  he 
loved  honesty  better  than  name,  and  Ti-uth  better  than  dear  friends." 
As  I  have  already  said,  I  am  not  pleading  my  own  cause,  yet  in  one 
sense  it  is  mine,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  cause  of  those  to  whom  I  owe  it 
that  I  am  not  now  on  board  a  ship  drifting  heavily  on  the  rock.s  with 
officers  and  crew  alterjiately  putting  one  another  in  irons. 

Dr.  Littledale  talks  of  '•  moral  deterioration ''  and  the  operation 
of  such  causes  as  the  desire  of  *•  unrestraint "  and  "  sheer  laziness  and 
sloth  r  whereas  I  have  been  all  my  Hfe  wondering*,  as  one  dnus  in 
reading  the  acts  of  tlie  martyrs,  if  I  could  ever  have  acted  half  so 
fearlessly  or  endured  with  half  the  cheerfalness.  It  may  be  said  that  I 
am  witnessing  to  positive  virtues,  whereas  Dr.  Littledale  does  not  say 
that  convei-t  clergymen  are  not  good,  but  only  that  they  are  not  so 
good  as  when  they  fed  their  flocks  in  his  company.  Here,  of  course, 
he  has  the  advantage  of  me  :  I  did  not  know  them  then.  If  their 
present  state  is  the  outcome  of  a  fall,  then  must  their  ori<;'inal  level 
have  been  very  high,  and  their  fall  curiously  light.  I  might  address 
them  in  the  words  of  Edgar : — 

"  Hadst  thou  ])oen  au^ht  l»ut  <;ossamer,  feathers,  air, 
So  many  fathoms  down  procipitatinc^, 
Thou'dst  shivered  like  an  ejfof ;  }nit  thou  dost  breathe  : 
Hast  lieavy  substance  ;  l.ileed'st  not  ;  spj»ak'st ;  art  sound. 
Ton  masts  at  each  make?  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell ; 
Thy  life's  a  miracle  :  speak  yet  aj^in. 
Glo.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no  ? 

E(hj.  From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn  : 
Ii.>ok  up  a-height  ; — the  shrill-gorjj^ed  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard :  do  but  look  up." 

But  the  moral  height  from  which  converts  have  fallen — how  art* 
we  to  measure  it  ?  Dr.  Littledale  himself  furnishes  the  standard,  in 
his  article  of  last  November.     When  he  tells  us  that  converts  have 
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suflFered  '•  sudden,  serious,  and  permanent  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
terioration "  we  know  what  he  means.  Once,  they  handled  history 
and  theology  with  the  delicacy  and  precision  of  Dr.  Littledale.  Once, 
they  had  all  his  scnipulous  horror  of  "misleading  statements  as  to 
matters  of  historical  fact ;"  once,  if  ever  they  did  use  "  such  weapons 
in  arguing/'  at  least  it  was  quite  gratuitously,  and  not  because  they 
found  it  necessary  (see  p.  823).  And  now  let  me  continue  with 
Edgar :  — 

*• This  is  above  aU  strang^eness  : 

Upon  the  crown  o*  the  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  ? 

Qlo,  A  poor  nnfortunate  beggar. 

Edg,  As  I  stood  here  below,  methought  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons  :  he  had  a  thousand  noses. 
Horns  whelk'd  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  sea  ; 
It  was  some  fiend  :  therefore,  thou  happy  father. 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  honours 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserved  thee.** 

Dr.  Littledale's  ill-treatment  of  converts  would  have  lacked  some- 
thing in  the  perfection  of  its  unpleasantness,  if  he  had  omitted  an 
awkward  compliment  to  Fr.  Newman,  as  one  who,  it  appears,  has  not 
fallen,  and  so,  whilst  imappreciated  by  his  co-religionists,  is  fortunate 
enough  still  to  retain  Dr.  Littledale's  esteem.  No  doubt  Fr.  Newman 
has  the  ''  reverence  and  love  "  of  many  Anglicans  even  outside  the 
sphere  of  his  own  peraonal  friends,  and  this  is  to  some  extent  based  upon 
a  true  instinct  on  their  part  that  even  his  severest  blows  are  "  viilnera 
dihgentis."  Amongst  Ritualists,  however,  of  Dr.  Littledale's  school,  a 
fashion  has  for  some  time  prevailed — ^^vhich  only  a  perverted  sense  of 
courtesy  could  construe  into  an  expression  either  of  reverence  or  love — 
that,  whenever  they  throw  a  stone  at  a  window  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
they  hint  to  Fr.  Newman  with  a  bow  and  a  grima<je  that  they  know  he 
rather  likes  it  than  otherwise.  And  even  when  he  has  sallied  out  upon 
them  and  dealt  them  his  weightiest  blows,  the  very  Kitualist  transfixed 
on  his  spear  will  writhe  round  in  an  expii-ing  effort,  not  to  strike,  but  to 
exclaim,  "  Ah,  never  mind  I  your  heart  is  with  us,  after  all.'*  It  is 
touching,  and  yet  it  is  absmtl.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  they  should 
like  Fr.  Newman,  as  it  is  that  they  should  hke  the  firet  five  centuries; 
but  their  claim  upon  the  one  and  upon  the  other  is  about  equal.  Such 
an  extravagance  could  only  have  occuri'ed  to  men  who  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  can  form  an  historical  Church,  as  some  fantas&c 
youths  have  thought  to  form  a  society,  by  the  arbitrary  enrolment  of 
such  honorary'  members  as  might  please  their  fancy. 

Of  Ritualists  as  a  body  it  is  very  hard  to  speak.  As  I  have  said,  they 
are  so  heterogeneous.  A  certain  section  is  no  doubt  sufliciently  exempt 
from  Roman  proclivities,  but  still  the  body  as  a  whole  furnishes,  and 
will  continue  to  furnish,  for  some  time  at  least,  most  of  the  recniits  to 
Rome.  Curiously  enough,  Dr.  Littledale,  although  in  the  teeth  of  his 
main  contention,  admits  as  much.     The  Roman  Church,  which  fails 
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everywhere  else  in  this  country,  succeeds,  Dr.  Littledale  allows,  when 
"  she  poaches  in  Anglican  preserves."  For  the  sake  of  calling  Roman 
Catholics  poachers,  he  recklessly  kicks  down  his  own  stool.  So  be  it : 
it  is  this,  of  course,  which,  from  our  point  of  view,  most  recommends 
Ritualism  ;  and  as  a  shaft  against  us  it  is  absolutely  pointless,  for  the 
Roman  CathoKc  Church  has  ever  regarded  all  outside  herself  as /<?rcp 
naturwy  to  whom  she  has  a  wholly  unrestricted  mission. 

As  to  the  labours  and  Christian  zeal  of  numbers  of  Ritualistic  clergy- 
men, I  have  ever  regarded  them  with  the  greatest  admiration.  Young 
men  thrown  early  into  absorbing  missionary  work  may  well,  for  con- 
siderable tracts  of  time,  altogether  fail  to  realize  the  duty  of  ascertain- 
ing their  precise  relations  to  the  Church  which  Christ  founded  upon 
Peter.  And  so  in  their  daily  combat  against  evil,  in  their  generous 
efforts  to  supply  the  spiritual  and  temporal  necessities  of  their  neigh- 
bours, assuredly  the  Master  whom  they  serve,  the  King  of  whom 
Dr.  Littledale  speaks,  is  with  them.  But  when  Dr.  Littledale  would 
magnify  the  persecution  to  which  Ritualists  are  now  exposed  as 
iSomething  which  has  exalted  them  on  an  especial  platform  of  honour- 
able danger,  as  contrasted  with  the  dishonourable  security  of  comfortable 
,  converts,  I  can  only  say  the  paradox  is  worthy  of  Dr.  Littledale. 

AVith  the  hardy  Ritualist  of  Dr.  Littledale's  type  who  can  afford  to 
treat  episcopal  opposition  as  a  sentimental  grievance,  this  tenible 
pereecution  resolves  itself  into  the  enforced  relinquislmient  of  all  hope 
.  of  a  bishopric  under  a  Conservative  Government,  and  the  impossibility  of 
indulging  in  any  very  daring  Ritualist  manifesto,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  chance  of  legal  proceedings,  with  the  possible  issue  in  a  brief 
technical  imprisonment,  softened  by  the  consolation  of  troops  of 
.sympathizing  open-handed  friends.  This  is  not  more,  I  tliiiik,  than 
any  man  with  a  good  conscience  might  be  expected  to  endure  without 
special  heroism.  That  the  whole  position  of  the  Ritualist  is  an 
intensely  trying  one  I  willingly  admit ;  but  this  supposes  tlio  exist- 
ence of  those  sentimental  appreciations  and  doubts  upon  which 
Dr.  Littledale  has  no  mercy. 

Ritualists  have  done  much,  very  much,  for  tho  revival  of  zeal  and 
piety  in  the  Church  of  England ;  but  how  can  one  say,  except  hyper- 
bolically,  what  Dr.  Littledale  has  said  for  them  (p.  SOG) :  that  the 
whole  work  is  theirs?  With  what  justice  can  one  ignore  the  co- 
operation of  so  many  energetic  members  of  the  Broad-Church  party, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  present  Bishop  of  Manchester?  And  when 
they  appeal  to  their  missionary  successes — be  they  what  they  may — as 
a  sufficient  proof  of  their  Catliohcity,  what  is  to  be  said  to  the  succcssl'S 
of  the  early  Methodists? 

And  now,  if  I  may  address  myself  to  these  men,  forgetting  for  a 
moment  Dr.  Littledale,  I  would  beg  them,  if  in  any  dep:rGe  they  are 
tempted  to  endorse  what  he  has  said  as  to  the  unfairness  of  Roman 
Catholic  controversy,  to  recollect  that  the  main  matter  in  dispute 
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between  Roman  Catholics  and  themselves,  viz.,  Papal  Supremacy, 
is  an  article  of  Roman  Catholic  faith  which  we  hold  on  the  same 
motive  that  we  hold  the  other  articles  of  our  creed,  and  so  there  is 
always  a  danger,  to  which  a  free  debater  on  indifferent  matters  is 
not  exposed,  lest  a  Catholic  unskilled  in  controversy  should  allow  the 
authority  of  a  conclusion,  otherwise  assured,  to  guarantee  insufficient 
premises. 

Again,  as  to  the  expressions  of  hostility  and  suspicion  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  prints,  which  Ritualists  are  so  often  tempted  to  resent,  I 
will  say  this.  I  do  not  think  that  on  whatever  terms  Ritualists  should 
be  admitted  into  the  Catholic  Church,  converts  generally  would  be 
tempted  to  play  the  part  of  the  prodigal's  elder  brother.  Yet  when 
we  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  section  of  the  Ritualist  party  represented 
by  Dr.  Littledale,  which,  with  open  profession  of  scorn  and  hatred  of 
Rome  on  its  lips,  disports  itself  in  the  very  vestments  which  it  was 
death  for  our  Catholic  ancestors  to  possess,  with  rights  to  the  same, 
that,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  see  to  be  other  than  those  of  any 
inheritor  of  a  hangman's  wardrobe,  it  requires  all  the  grace  of  that 
ten-ible  tumble  with  which  Dr.  Littledale  accredits  us,  not  to  be  some- 
times angry. 

To  Dr.  Littledale  himself,  although  he  has  been  most  liberal  in 
his  imputations  of  conscious  mendacity,  I  have  no  Avish  to  impute 
any  other  unfairness  than  the  unfairness  of  passion.  Numbers  of 
his  objections  are  expressed  so  extravagantly  that  if  we  answer  them 
as  they  stand,  it  is  obvious  to  retort  that  we  are  answering  what  was 
never  meant.  A  theologian  has  no  right  to  use  the  licence  of  the 
hustings  and  the  tradesman's  advertisement,  and  invest  his  tniths 
in  such  loosely  fitting  garments,  iloreover.  Dr.  Littledale  uses 
weapons  which,  save  so  far  as  the  wielder  s  character  may  afford  an 
antidote,  are  calculated  to  inflict  pain  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  real  effectiveness. 

"  E  gentilezza  dovunque  virtute. 
Ma  non  virtute  ov'  ella. 
Si  come  ^  '1  cielo  dovunque  la  stella, 
Ma  ci6  non  h  converso.*** 
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♦  Dante  :  Del  Convitto,  Canzone  viii. : — 


'  With  virtue,  gentleness  doth  ever  dwell. 
Though  without  virtue  gentleness  may  be ; 
As  there  the  sky  is,  where  a  star  we  see. 
Nor  holds  the  converse." 
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ONE  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  modern  medicine  is  the 
importance  assigned  to  nursing  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 
Many  diseases  for  which  our  forefathers  used  the  most  violent  reme- 
dies, are  now  known  to  tend  naturally  to  recovery,  if  the  patient  is 
only  placed  under  favourable  conditions ;  so  that  a  large  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  is  to  see  that  his  patient  is  well 
nursed,  and  that  the  environment  of  the  sick  or  injured  person  is  such 
as  will  favour,,  and  not  retard,  recovery.  Hence  in  a  case  of  severe 
illness  the  medical  attendant  of  the  present  day  directs  his  attention 
less  to  the  sharpening  of  his  lancet  and  the  devising  of  elaborate  and 
voluminous  mixtures  of  drugs,  than  to  the  ventilation  of  the  sick- 
room, the  cleanliness  of  the  patient,  the  preparation  and  administration 
of  food,  and  the  exclusion  of  harmful  influences;  and  in  the  sick-room 
the  vast  array  of  potions  and  unguents  and  the  odour  of  drugs  has 
been  replaced,  we  will  hope,  by  a  neat  and  skilful  nurse  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  air. 

It  is  obvious  how  much  the  surroundings  of  a  sick  person  must 
depend  upon  those  who  have  the  immediate  cliarji^e  of  him,  and  how 
greatly  the  efficacy  of  any  treatment  nmst  depend  upon  the  care  and 
accuracy  with  which  it  is  carried  out.  The  physician  cannot  hij 
always  with  his  patient;  he  can  only  visit  him  at  intervals,  and  in  his 
absence  he  nmst  depend  upon  the  nurse,  not  only  for  tlie  carrying  out 
of  his  directions,  but  to  a  great  extent  also  for  the  observation  of  the 
patient,  and  f(>r  a  report  of  the  varying  symptoms  of  tlie  disease. 
This  is  the  c-ase  both  in  hospitals  and  in  private  houses,  for,  although 
m  a  hospital  the  patient  is  under  more  frequent  supervision,  and  some 
of  the  duties  which  in  a  private  house  devolve  upon  the  nurse  an* 
therein  performed  by  students  and  j'unior  officers,  yet  even  in  a  hospital 
the  siek  are  during  a  part  of  the  day,  and  usually  during  all  the  night, 
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completely  imder  the  control  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  nurse.  More- 
over,  an  important  function  of  the  mime,  which  Ims  perhaps  heen  too 
much  lost  si/^htof,  ie  the  observation  and  recordin^^  of  the  condition  of 
the  patient  in  the  intervals  between  the  visits  of  the  medical  officer; 
thie  is  at  no  time  mure  necessary  than  during  the  night,  when  serious 
changes  often  take  place  in  the  progress  of  diseases  of  which  it  is  most 
needful  that  the  medical  officer  should  be  kept  accurately  informed. 

But  the  large  part  which  nursing  plays  in  the  rational  treatment  of 
the  sick  will  probably  be  by  no  one  denied,  so  that  it  is  needless  to 
insist  at  greater  length  upon  the  great  attention  which  should  be 
bestowed  upon  the  exceUence  of  the  nursing  l>y  the  managers  of 
hospitals,  or  upon  the  gravity  of  the  responsibiUty  which  rests  upon 
them  in  this  matter.  It  is  indeed  a  subject  which  one  is  glad  to  know- 
is  at  the  present  time  seriously  occupy iug  tlie  attention  of  many  of 
those  interested  in  hospital  work.  But  the  more  clearly  the  import- 
ance of  good  nui*sing  is  recognized,  and  the  more  carefully  its  retpiire- 
ments  are  investigated,  the  more  manifest  do  its  difficulties  become. 
For  let  it  be  noted  how  many  and  divers  are  the  qualitieB  necessary 
for  an  efficient  nurse,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  seldom  these  are  to  be 
found  in  one  ami  the  same  pei-son.  First,  there  must  be  phimcnl 
health  and  strength  suthcient  for  an  arduous  and  trying  work. 
This  will  include  a  soundness  of  all  the  org^aiis  of  sense — good 
eyesight,  hearing,  touch,  taste^  and  smell;  a  suitable  age,  and  a 
stable  nervous  system ;  moderate  muscular  power  and  a  fair  amount 
of  manual  dextority  are  also  nccessaiy.  It  \\411  be  sufficient  to  imagine 
a  nurae  deficient  in  any  one  of  these  tjualities  to  see  how  essential 
each  of  them  is.  The  work  of  nursing,  especially  in  a  hospital,  is 
exceedingly  trying  to  the  health,  and  many  iaults  of  temper  or  of 
apparent  carelessness  may  be  due  really  to  imperfect  health.  There 
are  some  persons  wnth  physical  susceptibilities,  not  iucompatible  with 
ordinarily  good  heiilth,  which  yet  render  the  air  of  a  hospital  instantly 
poisonous  to  tliem,  and  which  eumpletely  debar  them  from  hospital 
work.  The  writer  has  seen  most  perseveiing  attempts  to  overcome 
these  susceptibilities  by  a  prricess  of  accHmatization  and  other  means, 
but  witliout  success.  Instances  arc  not  wanting  in  which  fatal  mis- 
takes have  been  made  by  nurses  in  consequence  of  impeifect  eyesight 
or  hearing;  needless  pain  is  often  inflicted  from  a  want  of  delicacy  of 
touch,  and  there  are  some  persons  to  wdiom  throughout  their  Uves 
tnannal  dexterity  is  an  impossibility. 

Certain  mtnfal  qualities  are  also  essential  to  the  efficiuut  nurse.  She 
must  be  good-tempered  and  cheerful,  not  easily  depressed  or  dis- 
turbed, possessed  of  great  patience,  observant  and  accm^ate.  Her 
morui  character  is  also  of  importance  ;  she  must  lie  sober  and  vigilant, 
trutliful,   trustworthy,  and  conseiLntious,'      It   must  be   remembered 

Mifla  F.  Lees,  the  siiperuiteiidezLt- general  of  the  MetsopoMttui  imd  National  Niming 
atlon,  describes  the  qiudi£cationfi  which  are  required  in  a  niine  us — dennlineBS, 
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also  that  the  lack  of  some  of  these  qualities  is  not  compensated  for 
by  special  excellence  in  others,  nor  by  any  amount  of  enthusiasm.  It 
cannot  be  too  clearly  underetood  that  nursing  is  by  no  means  a  poetical 
or  sentimental  occupation  ;  but  that  it  is  often  a  very  painful  and 
disagreeable  one.  The  professional  nurae,  moreover,  has  not  the 
pleasure  of  looking  forvvard  to  the  society  of  the  sick  person  whei> 
recovered,  and  when  the  fretfulness  of  illness  has  been  replaced  by 
the  thankful  calm  or  joyous- gratitude  of  health;  nor  has  she  the 
interest  given  by  a  family  relationship  to,  or  a  natural  affection  for,  the 
patient.  She  has  charge  of  a  constant  succession  of  sick  persons 
of  whom  she  has  no  previous  knowledge,  and  of  whom  she  loses  sight 
as  soon  as  recoveiy  has  taken  place,  and  who  moreover  frequently 
fail  to  exhibit  the  slightest  sense  of  gratitude  for  her  care.  This  is 
obviously  neither  the  occupation  for  a  delicate  devotee  who  seeks 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  fashionable  frivolity ;  nor  for  a  coarse 
and  ignorant  drudge  as  an  alternative  employment  to  scrubbing  the 
floor.     It  needs  not  only  a  special  capacity,  but  a  special  training. 

It  will  probably  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that 
persons  possessing  all  the  necessaiy  qualifications  for  good  mn-ses  are 
neither  very  numerous  nor  easily  to  be  obtained;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  nursing  staft*  is  a  constant  diffi- 
culty at  nearly  all  hospitals.  The  ordhiary  remuneration  of  a  hospital' 
nurse  is  not  such  as  to  attract  very  large  numbere  of  capable  women, 
and  these  numbers  are  at  present  diminished  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  ninses  in  private  practice.  But  if  all  the  required  qualifica- 
tions for  a  particular  work  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  existence  in 
the  same  person,  and  yet  there  are  many  persons  possessing  some  of 
these  qualifications  while  lacking  others,  one  obvious  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  seek  such  power  in  two  different  persons,  and  to  com- 
bine their  efforts  towards  the  common  end.  For  instance,  though 
there  are  many  respectable  women  possessing  in  various  proportions 
the  qualities  of  a  good  nurse,  some  of  these  will  bo  wanting  in  the 
necessary  steadiness  of  character,  others  in  accuracy,  others  again  in 
powers  of  observation  or  of  resource  under  difficulty.  Yet  these 
might  make  excellent  nurses,  and  perhaps  develop  the  wanting 
qualities,  if  only  assisted  and  directed  by  some  one  of  superior  intel- 
ligence and  capacity  to  themselves.  Such  a  combination  may  bo 
obtained  in  hospital  nursing  by  the  employment  of  trahied  ladies  as 
superintendents.  This  is  the  arrangement  by  which  the  writer  believes 
the  services  of  ladies  may  best  be  utilized  in  hospitals,  and  by  which 
the  nioKt  efficient  nursing  can  be  secured.  It  has  many  advantages, 
and  seems  to  be  free  from  the  objections  which  belong  to  most  other 
systems  of   hospital  nursing.      Its  consideration,  however,  of  course 

neatncKs,  obrdienco,  sobriety,  truthfulness,  hoiusty,  punctuality,  trustwoithiut^s,  quick- 
ness, and  orderliu(  88.  And  she  is  to  Ve  jiutient,  cheerful,  and  kindly. — Handbook  for 
Hospital  Sisters,  p.  7.     London :  1874. 
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involves  the  question  whether  the  employment  of  ladies  in  hospitals 
is  in  any  way  desimble  ;  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions.  Unfortu- 
nately this  question  has  not  usually  been  argued  simply  upon  its  own 
merits,  but  has  been  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  other  disputed 
topics  not  necessarily  connected  with  it.  Whether  or  not  the  authori- 
ties of  our  hospitals  should  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  trained  ladies 
in  nursing,  is  a  matter  which  has  nothing  really  to  do  with  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  sisterhoods,  nor  with  the  niethod  of  hospital 
government,  nor  with  religion,  nor  with  pohtics,  nor  with  many  other 
subjects  with  which  it  has  been  confused.  What  we  have  to  inquire 
is,  whether  the  numiug  of  a  hospital  will  be  more  efficient  if  under 
the  superintendence  of  ladies  than  if  all  the  nurses  arc  of  the  less 
educated  class.  Now  in  contrasting  the  two  systems,  it  is  necesaary 
to  point  out  that  the  writer  does  not  advocate  the  e.relmtM  employ- 
ment of  ladies  in  hospital  nursing,  but  that  they  shall  take  a  eei-tain 
part  in  it  in  combination  with  the  ordinary-  nurses;  and  this  arrange- 
ment, which  to  save  repetition  will  be  called  the  system  of  ''lady 
superintendence/'  he  wishes  to  contrast  with  that  in  which  the  assista^nt- 
nurscs  are  superintended  by  a  head-nurse  of  their  own  class,  who 
is  herself  responsible  to  a  matron  or  RUperintendent  of  nurses.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  this  qnestion  in  all  its  bearings  thoroughly  intelli- 
gible to  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  a  hospital ;  nor  would 
any  one  having  experience  of  only  one  sj'stt-'m  be  the  best  judge  of 
value  as  compared  with  the  other.  It  will  therefore  be  desirable 
^to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  nursing  arrangements  of  a  ward  under 
each  system,  described  from  the  writor*8  own  experience,  whicli  he 
thinks  it  right  to  say  has  been  obtained  by  a  residence  in,  and  Ultimate 
kmjwledge  of,  hospitals  nursed  upon  both  plans. 

In  the  ward  in  which  ladies  are  not  employed  there  is  usually  a 
head-nurse  or  **  Sister;*^*  and  several  undcr-imrses  who  are  directed 
in  their  duties  by  the  head-nurse.  The  head-nurse  accompanies  the 
medical  oliicer  in  his  roimds,  receives  his  orders,  reports  to  In'ni  the 
progress  of  the  patient  during  his  absence,  and  cither  carries  out  her- 
self, or  sees  that  those  imdcr  her  carry  out,  his  directions*  She  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  administration  of  medicines  and  food,  for 
the  condition  of  the  beds  and  bedding,  for  the  clean hn ess  of  tlie 
patient,  and  to  a  variable  extent  (depending  upon  the  nature  of  Hie  case, 
and  the  iimoimt  of  dressing  peii'onoed  by  tlie  surgeon  or  dresser),  for 
the  changing  and  adjustment  of  dressings.  She  calls  for  the  assistance 
of  the  resident  medical  officers  when  she  thinks  it  necessary  or  desir- 
able. 8he  is  sometimes  required  to  take  the  temperature  of  the 
body  and  to  make  other  observations  under  the  dircotion  of  the 
medical  offieei-s.  She  is  on  duty  either  in  tlie  day  or  night  only,  or 
takes  her  turn  at  night-duty  at  intervals,  when  she  is  of  course  reUeved 
from  work  in  the  day.  In  the  absence  therefore  of  the  medical 
*  *ThiB  is  merely  a  name^  and  does  not  imply  membersbip  of  a  sisterhood. 
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officer  the  head-nurse  lias  the  entire  control  of  the  ward  and  every  one 
and  everything  in  it. 

Under  the  other  system  there  is  in  each  ward  a  trained  lady  who, 
as  ward  superintendent,  has  authority  over  the  other  nurses,  and  per- 
forms all  those  duties  which  have  been  described  as  pertaining  to  the 
head-nurse.  There  is  therefore  in  the  ward  a  person  of  intelligence 
and  refinement,  whose  mere  presence  is  a  great  restraint  upon  any 
ill-behaviour  or  coarseness  either  upon  the  part  of  nurses  or  patients, 
and  who,  if  she  fills  her  office  judiciously,  is  looked  upon  as  the  friend 
and  adviser  as  well  as  the  director  of  those  imder  her  authority.  She 
is  free  from  many  of  the  prejudices  of  the  class  below  her,  she  is  as  a 
rule  more  accurate  and  trustworthy,  and  is  less  likely  to  conceal  a 
mistake  or  condone  a  neglect  of  duty.  For  instance,  the  writer 
has  known,  in  a  hospitiil  where  no  ladies  were  employed,  every 
window  in  a  ward  closed  by  the  head-nurse  immediately  after  the 
visit  of  the  medical  officer,  and  opened  shortly  before  his  presence 
was  again  expected.  In  another  instance  the  head-nurse  was  playing 
cards  in  the  room  of  one  of  the  jimior  officers,  while  a  ward  full  of  impor- 
tant cases  was  left  for  a  whole  evening  to  the  care  of  a  young  uuree 
almost  wholly  ignorant  of  her  work.  In  another  hospital  a  patient 
who  was  ordered  four  ounces  of  wine  and  an  egg  daily,  had  duiing 
the  period  of  her  illness  but  one  egg,  and  no  ^Nine  at  all.  At  this 
hospital  also  the  night-nurse  turned  a  patient  out  of  bed  that  she 
might  herself  repose  in  it  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Under  the  same 
system  the  poultices  in  a  certain  ward  were  clianged  just  before  the 
medical  oilicer  made  his  rounds,  and  at  no  other  time  ;  and  the  food  was 
placed  beside  the  patients  at  Jiight,  so  that  if  they  were  strong  enough 
to  take  it,  Avell ;  but  if  not,  no  effort  was  made  to  feed  them.  It  will 
probably  n<it  be  considered  unjust  to  say  that  these  things  would 
not  liaA^e  occurred  had  a  lady  been  at  the  head  of  the  ward.  It  is  not 
intended  to  deny  that  there  are  most  excellent  and  trustworthy  imrses, 
who  are  not  ladies,  at  the  head  of  some  of  our  hospital  wards;  the 
writer  knows  some  of  whom  it  would  be  diflicult  to  speak  too  highly  ; 
but  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  class  of  nurses  who  take 
office  mider  tliese  are,  as  a  rule,  greatly  inferior  in  every  way  to  those 
employed  under  lady  superintendents ;  and  he  can  afHrni  from  ex- 
perience, that  there  is  a  tone  of  relinement,  a  quiet  industry,  and  an 
absence  of  friyolity  to  be  observed  both  among  nurses,  students,  and 
patients,  in  a  ward  under  the  superintendence  of  a  lady,  which  is 
usually  wanting  in  one  under  the  control  of  the  ordinary  nurse.  And, 
although  not  directly  connected  with  the  nui*sing,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  loAvor  classics, 
during  the  inij>rossional)le  period  of  sickness,  into  contact  Avitli  the 
sweetness  and  light  Avhich  are  ever  diflused  aromid  her  by  the  cultured 
gentlewoman.  The  j)oor  may  thus,  especially  in  the  case  of  children, 
carry  away  from  the  hospital  some  germs  of  future  culture  for  them- 
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selves,  iiud  at  least  will  have  seen  that  however  steru  arc*  some  of  the 
Knee  of  separation  between  themselves  and  the  rich,  there  are  those 
among  the  u|)per  elasses  who  are  capahle  of  hard  work,  and  of  genuine 
fijmpathy  and  kindness  for  them. 

It  IB  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  most  sympathetic  and  ekilful  nm-ses 

[for  the  poor  are  tn  be  fonnd  among  their  own  class.     Any  one  who  has 

[eeeu  much  of  their  homes  will  have  observed  that  the  majority  of  the 

[poor  are  cfingenitally  deficient  in,  and  only  acquire  after  much  training, 

those  habits  uf  cleanliness,  deUcaey,  order,  and  restraint  so  needi'uJ  in 

the  nursing  of  the  sick;  and  that  long  famiUarity  has  produced  a 

certain  insensitiveness  to  suflFering,  disease,  and  dirt  in  those  around 

them.* 

Another  department  of  a  hospital  in  wliich  the  presence  of  ladies  is 
an  inestimable  advantage  is  the  out-patient  room.  The  diflerence  in 
comfort  both  to  the  patient  and  the  doctor  between  having  a  crowd 
of  out-patients  under  the  management  of  a  porter  or  nui'so  of  their 
own  class,  and  under  the  gentler  but  infinitely  more  potent  sway 
of  a  lady,  is  enormous;  but  it  must  have  been  experienced  to  be 
appreciated.  Instead  of  a  noisy  and  disorderly  mob,  shouting  to  and 
being  screamed  at  by  the  nurse,  amongst  wliom  the  feeblest  fare  the 
worst,  and  whose  readiest  means  of  access  to  the  doctor  is  often  a 
bribe  to  the  poiter  or  nui-se, — the  presence  of  a  lady  soon  produces 
order  and  quiet.  In  a  few  kind  words  the  poor  people  are  shown  the 
advantage  of  patiently  waiting  their  turn,  an  except ionalJy  bad  case 
m  recognized  and  attended  to  at  once,  an  appHcant  with  a  contagious 
disease  observed  and  isolated,  the  ventilation  of  the  waiting-room 
looked  after,  bad  language  and  indecency  suppressed,  atid  t!ie  time 
of  lioth  patients  and  doctors  materially  economized.  Besides  this 
assistance  iii  the  out-patient  room  of  the  hospital,  most  valuable  help 
may  be  rendered  by  ladies  visiting  at  their  own  homes  such  of  the 
oiit-patienta  as  are  referred  to  them  by  the  doctora  Much  of  the 
advice  giveii  to  out-patients  is  rendered  of  little  or  no  use  by  the 
incapacity  of  the  poor  people  to  imderstand  how  to  apply  it ;  and 
if  such  patients  could  be  visited  by  a  lady  who  wotdd  instruct  them 
in  such  matters  as  how  to  make  and  apply  a  poultice,  how  to  change 
the  sick  persons  Unen  or  to  make  the  bed :  who  would  see  to  the 
proper  appHcation  of  stn^gical  apparatus,  and  ad\dse  in  some  of  the 
chronic  casein  when  the  patient  should  be  taken  to  see  the  doctor*  the 
treatment  of  out-patients  would  be  rendered  very  much  more  satis- 
factory and  efficacious.  This  work  being  external  to  the  hospital,  and 
not  always   coming  within    the  scope  of  it«  organization   or  funds. 


•  Misa  Let's  writes  : — *'  Women  of  a  higher  class^  from  the  very  nature  of  their  e*luca- 
tiou  and  Burroundin<Xf*  from  their  infancy,  acquire  a  love  and  reepect  for  cleanline^a  to 
which  a  lower  chiss  of  wouirtn  are  strangers*  In  religious  institution!?,  l»oth  Prot-i^etant  imd 
Catholic,  which  I  have  visited*  I  have  often  had  oceiiision  to  remai*k  of  how  miieh  higher 
a  stiindard  g^entlewomen'a  *cleaning-up '  was  thuin  thut  of  the  women  of  a  lower  grade." — 
Pint  Annu^  Eeport  of  the  Metn>polit&a  and  National  Nuning  Associatioiij  p.  IS. 
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might  well  be  undertaken  by  some  of  those  ladies  who  are  anxious  to 
render  gratuitous  assistance  in  nursing  the  sick  poor. 

But  to  obtain  these  advantages  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the 
ladies  should  work  under  proper  regulations  and  control,  that  they 
should  be  eflSciently  trained,  and  that  none  should  be  appointed  -with- 
out due  ascertainment  of  her  capacity  and  fitness  for  the  duty.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  no  lady  should  be  appointed  as  ward  super- 
intendent without  having  undergone  a  thorough  training  in  all  the 
duties  of  a  nurse,  so  that  there  is  nothing  which  her  subordinates  will 
be  called  upon  to  do  which  she  would  not  be  able  hereelf  to  execute. 
Of  this  capacity  she  may  fairly  be  required  to  give  proof,  either  by 
the  testimony  of  those  who  have  had  pre^aous  experience  of  her 
powers,  or  by  undergoing  a  probation  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
nurse,  before  she  is  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  a  ward.  It 
would  be  well  also  that  all  those  proposing  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  a  nurse  should  imdergo  a  medical  examination  suflScient  to  ascertain 
their  physical  fitness  for  the  work. 

The  superintendent  of  nurses  should  be  appointed  by  the  managing 
committee,  to  which  she  should  be  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  her 
department.  She  •  should  nominate  the  ward  superintendents  and 
nurses,  and  should  have  power  to  engage  them,  after  their  approval 
by  the  medical  and  governing  authorities.  This  approval  should  only 
be  given  after  the  claims  of  the  candidate  have  been  duly  investi- 
gated, and  this  is  most  conveniently  done  by  a  small  sub-committee, 
called  "  the  committee  on  nursing,"  which  should  consist  of  an  equal 
nimiber  of  medical  and  non-medical  members,  nominated  by  the  medi- 
cal and  the  managing  committee  respectively.  The  medical  officers 
should  report  to  this  committee,  at  regular  intervals,  on  the  state  of 
the  nursing  in  each  particular  ward,  so  that  any  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  either  superintendent  or  nurses  should  be  duly  noticed  and  in- 
(luired  into.  There  should  be  proper  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
ward  superintendents,  who  should  be  recjuired  to  observe  them  with 
just  the  same  regularity  and  strictness  as  the  nurses  theirs. 

In  hospitals  where  the  wards  are  superintended  by  ladies,  it  is- 
obviously  necessary  that  the  superintendent  of  nurses  should  also  be  a 
lady ;  for  she  will  be  responsible  for  the  entire  organization  of  the 
nursing,  and  the  ward  superintendents  and  nurses  will  be  under  her 
immediate  control.  This  is  a  most  important  office,  and  one  in  which 
the  education  and  refinement  of  a  lady  are  of  the  greatest  value. 
For,  as  lias  been  well  said,  "  the  tone  which  she  gives  to  the  nui-ses 
pervades  the  whole  hospital.  And  there  is  no  position  in  the  world  in 
which  the  tnily  feminine  virtues  of  humility,  gentleness,  simplicity, 
and  loving-kindness  have  a  wider  scope,  or  yield  a  richer  fruit."* 

In  large  hospitals  where  there  is  a  resident  superintendent  or 
director,  her  duties  will  be  confined  to  her  own  department,  but  in 
♦  On  Hospital  Organization,  by  Charles  West,  M.D.  (London:  1877),  p.  10. 
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smaller  hospitals,  as  for  uistance  those  for  children,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  make  her  the  general  superiutendent  of  the  hospital.  She  will  then 
''  undertake,  Rubject  to  the  enperviRion  and  regulations  of  the  managing 
committee,  the  wliole  internal  management  of  the  hospital,  both  as 
regards  the  housekeeping  and  nursing,  and  be  responsible  for  the 
good  beha\4our  and  obedience  to  the  hospital  rules  of  all  the  female 
inmates  of  the  hospital/'* 

In  such  smaller  hospitals  the  housekeeper  (also  a  lady)  should  be  under 
the  authority  of  the  ladysuperintendent ;  for  it  is  better  both  for  economy 
and  discipline  tliat  there  should  be  but  one  head  of  the  establishment. 

This  is  the  system  which  has  been  for  some  years  pursued  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  Ormond  Street,  and  under  wliich,  vnih 
the  valuable  aid  of  the  lady  suiierintendent^  the  nursing  has  been 
brought  to  an  excellence  but  rarely  equalled  and  probably  at  no 
hospital  sitrpassed* 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  system  which  has  been  above 
tdescribed  is  quite  incompatible  with  tiie  nursing  being  undertaken  by  a 
sisterhood.  For  the  gi'eat  objection  to  the  latter  is  that  the  managing 
committee  nuvst  resign  their  control  over  the  nursing  department 
to  the  authorities  of  the  sisterhood ;  and  that  the  nurses  owe  their 
allegiance,  not  to  the  hospital,  but  to  their  own  institution.  If  then 
the  interests  of  the  hospital  and  the  sisterhood  should  at  any  time 
come  into  collision,  the  managing  committee,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  government  of  the  hospital,  finds  itself  powerless  in  one  of  the 
most  impoi*tant  dL'partments.  But  under  the  an^angement  here  advo- 
cated the  managing  committee,  whatever  may  be  the  powers  it  confers 
upon  the  lady  6upL*rintendent,  retains  in  its  hands  complete  control 
over  the  entire  hospital,  for  the  lady  superintendent  can  only  act 
subject  to  its  supervision  and  authority.  Neither  the  lady  superinten- 
dent nor  the  ward  superintendents  have  any  independent  governing 
power;  they  are,  like  the  medical  officers,  merely  the  agents  selected 
by  the  managing  comjnittee  to  carry  out,  each  in  their  own  department, 
the  work  of  the  hospital.  And  if  either  foil  to  perform  thrir  duties  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  governing  body  tliey  are  equally  liable  to  repri- 
mand or  removal.  Another  objection  to  nursing  by  a  sisterhood  from 
which  the  system  of  lady  superintendence  is  free,  is  that  a  sisterhood 
implies  in  all  its  membei-s  adherence  to  a  particular  religious  creed, 
and  that  there  will  always  be  the  danger  that  religious  devotion  will 
be  allowed  to  compensate  for  nursing  inefficiency,  whereas  it  is 
obvious  that  a  person's  capacity  for  nursing  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  her  religious  opinions. 

The  remuneration  of  ladies  employed  in  hospital  nursing  has  not 
hitherto  been  alluded  to,  because  the  question  whether  a  lady  is  or  is 
not  paid  for  her  services  does  not  affect  that  of  whether  or  not  those 

*  Extract  from  the  Hult^s  lox  the  Lady  Superintendeiit  at  the  Children's  Hospttalj 
Great  Ormond  Strt?et. 
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services  are  in  themselves  desirable ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance, and  a  point  in  the  argument  has  now  been  reached  at  which  it 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  it. 

Now  it  has  been  justly  argued*  that  the  general  substitution  of 
gratuitous  workers  for  paid  nurses  "would  have  the  result  of  depriving 
a  large  number  of  women  of  the  means  of  earning  their  bread."'  This 
is  one  objection  amongst  others  to  the  exclusive  employment  of  lady- 
nurses,  but  does  not  apply  to  the  system  of  lady  superintendence, 
because  the  number  of  ladies  thus  employed  will  always  bear  but  a  very 
small  proportion  to  that  of  the  ordinary  paid  nurses,  who  will  still  be 
required.  Nevertheless  in  my  opinion  it  is  much  better  tliat  all  ladies 
employed  in  hospitals  should  be  paid.  For  in  the  first  pla(;e,  the 
receipt  of  a  salaiy  places  the  recipient  in  a  more  formal  manner  under 
the  authority  of  the  governing  body,  and  removes  any  false  sentiment 
about  the  excellence,  or  exemption  from  criticism,  of  unpaid  work ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  another  employment  is  thus  provided  for 
gentlewomen  in  need  of  earning  their  living.  There  are  many  ladies 
now  engaged  in  teaching  children,  a  work  for  which  they  are  entirely 
imfit,  who  would  make  excellent  nurses  and  ward  superintendents. 
Moreover  the  very  straitness  of  their  circumstances  Avill  have  exercised 
them  in  those  habits  of  economy  so  desirable  in  the  working  of  all 
public  institutions.  And  if  nursing  were  once  duly  reco*»nized  as  a 
profession  for  ladies,  so  that  a  greater  number  were  educated  for  it 
than  would  be  required  forward  superintendents  in  hospitals  and  other 
public  institutionSjt  they  would  find  a  large  field  for  work  in  private 
practice  amongst  tlie  wealthier  classes,  who  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  sec\n-e  their  services.  It  would  often  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  introduce  into  the  household  of  the  sick  an  educated  lady  wlio 
would  superintend,  and  assist  in,  the  nursing  of  the  patient,  make 
such  observations  as  are  desired  by  the  medical  attendant,  and  take 
accurate  note  of  the  progress  of  tlie  case  in  the  intervals  between  his 
A^sits.  Both  physicians  and  surgeons  have  frequently  to  lament  tliat 
they  cannot  obtain  for  their  private  patients  the  intelligent  and  careful 
nursing  which  is  bestowed  upon  those  under  their  treatment  in  Ik  )si»itals, 
and  upon  which  recovery  so  greatly  depends.  The  presence  of  sueh 
a  nurse  would  protect  the  sick  person  from  the  often  irreparable 
injuries  inilicted  upon  him  by  the  injudicious  and  ignorant  interference 
of  relatives;  and  she  would  soon  leave  behind  her  many  a  useful 
lesson  in  hygiene,  of  which  the  upper  classes  are,  to  their  n^^i,  still 
lamentably  ignorant. 

The  most  poweriul  objection  however  which  has  been  made  to  the 
superintendence  of  ladies  in  hospitals,  is  that  founded  upon  the  sup- 
posed expensiveness  of  the  system.     Now  in  considering  this  ubjec- 

*  West.  oj).  cit.,  p.  34. 

t  Parochial  infirmariep,  for  instance,  which  might  thus  furni-sh  eniployiiKnt  for  large 
numherd  of  ladies,  whose  influence  would  be  most  beneficial. 
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tion  it  18  necessary  to  state  at  the  outset  tliat  it  is  at  present  purely 
theoretical :  do  particle  of  evidence  lias  yet  been  advanced  in  proof  of 
the  assertion  that  the  presence  of  ladies  in  hospitals  gives  rise  to  an 
increase  in  the  working  expenses.  But  even  supposing  that  it  were 
indisputably  proved  that  upon  the  introduction  of  ladies  as  super- 
intendents the  expenditure  upon  the  nursing  department  of  a  hospital 
became  increased,  it  wuuld  not  in  tlie  least  degree  f(»ll4>w  that  the 
management  of  the  ladies  was  therefore  objectionable  or  bad.  For 
the  increased  expenditure  may  have  been  necessary  f'*r,  and  have 
residted  in,  an  increase  of  eiliciency,  and  may  therefort*  have  been  an 
outlay  of  tlie  most  desirable  kind.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
hospitals  are  institutions  prinianly  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  and 
that  therefore  all  expentbtiue  fur  increasing  the  efficiency  of  ihat  treat- 
meni  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  is  the  duty  of  those  who  administer 
the  funds  of  such  charities. 

Now  it  is  probable  that  in  no  way  is  money  more  absolutely  and  harm- 
fully  wasted  than  in  the  purchase  of  '*  cheap"  things ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  many  more  injui-iously  Ava^teful  than  cheap  nursing. 

What  would  be  said  of  a  hosjntal  that  bought  only  cheap  drugs, 
and  denied  to  its  inmates  needful  or  potent  remedies  because  they 
were  expensive  ?  Yet  not  a  few  physicians,  if  confronted  with  the 
alternative  of  giving  up  in  the  treatjuent  of  a  patient  either  the  dnigs 
or  the  nurse,  would  unhesitatingly  yield  the  physic,  and  trust  t*) 
Nature  aided  by  the  nurse.  Probably  no  part  of  a  hospital  expendi- 
ture is  more  fruitful  of  good  than  that  devoted  to  seeuriog  excellence 
in  the  nursing :  and  in  no  department  is  parsimony  mure  dangerous, 
for  bad  or  inefficient  nursing  may  more  than  ueutralis^e  all  the  eftbrt^ 
of  the  rest  of  tlie  staff. 

But  it  is  surely  not  in  accordance  with  experience  to  assert  that 
ladies  who  devote  themselves  to  tliLs  arduous  work^,  either  as  a  pn^fes- 
sion  or  from  motives  of  benevolence,  are  likely  to  be  more  extravagant 
than  persons  of  the  class  from  which  the  oi-dinary  niu-ses  are  derived. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  ease  in  the  domestic  service  of  our  house- 
holds^ wherein  the  wastefulness  uf  servants  is  proverbial ;  and  pro- 
bably few  persons  will  have  better  learned  the  lesson  of  economy 
than  some  of  those  ladies  whose  stern  teacher  has  been  their  own 
necessity.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  extravagance  of  any  kind 
should  be  more  easily  detected  or  prevented  where  the  nurses  are 
all  of  the  same  class,  than  where  there  is  a  system  of  lady  superin- 
tendence. Surely  if  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  control  the  ii nances  of 
a  hospital  observe  an  undue  expenditure  in  any  department,  it  is  as 
easily  checketl  under  the  one  system  as  under  the  other. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  raattei^  whieli  chiefly 
affect  the  expenditure  of  a  hrvepital,  neither  ladies  nor  nurses  have 
really  any  discretion.  For  instance,  it  has  been  by  sonif'  supposed 
that  under  the  superintendence  of  ladies  the  patients  may  be  indulged 
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in  "  needless  extras  of  diet,"*  and  that  thus  the  ladies  may  be  respon- 
sible for  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  food.  But  in  all  the  hospitals  with 
which  the  writer  is  acquainted  the  diet  is  ordered  by  the  medical 
officer,  and  nothing  not  so  ordered  is  allowed  to  be  given  to  the 
patient,  so  that  the  ward  superintendents  have  no  more  to  do  with 
this  than  with  the  amount  or  character  of  the  di-ugs  administered. 
A^in,  in  most  hospitals  there  are  certain  diets  arranged  for  the 
inmates,  such  as  "  meat  diet,"  "  fish  diet,"  "  broth  diet,"  for  each  of 
which  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food,  and  its  mode  of  preparation,  are 
definitely  prescribed,  a  matter  it  will  be  seen  in  which  neither  nurse 
nor  ward  superintendent  has  any  power  to  interfere.  Another  large 
item  in  the  expenditure  of  a  hospital  is  the  cost  of  medicines,  in- 
cluding wine  and  spirits,  upon  which  the  nursing  staff  can  have  only 
this  influence,  that  the  better  the  nui-sing  the  less  will  be  the  amount 
of  medicine  required,  and  the  shorter  wall  be  the  duration  of  the 
patient's  residence.  The  amount  of  the  washing,  another  considerable 
source  of  expense,  is  also  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  rule,  and  is 
therefore  not  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  ward  superintendent ; 
but  that  part  of  it  which  varies  with  the  exigencies  of  the  ward  woiild 
be  least  in  quantity  under  the  most  careful  supervision.  Again,  the 
cost  of  the  warming  and  lighting,  another  large  item,  can  hardly  be 
increased  by  the  presence  of  ladies,  for  the  wards  have  to  be  main- 
tained at  a  definite  temperature,  deteimined  by  the  medical  officers ; 
and  the  amount  of  light  required  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  nurse.  Neither  is  the  expenditure  upon  wages 
increased  by  the  employment  of  ladies,  for  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  willing  to  give  their  services 
gratuitously,  the  remuneration  of  a  ward  superintendent  is  not  at  pre- 
sent usually  higher  than  that  of  an  ordinary  head-nui*se.t  The  cost  of 
repairs  and  the  general  maintenance  of  the  hospital  buildings  and 
furniture  obviously  can  have  but  little  relation  to  the  (question  of 
lady  superintendence ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  probable  that  less  care 
would  be  taken  of  the  ward-fittings  and  appliances  under  that  system, 
than  when  the  nurses  are  not  under  any  such  supervision. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  however  that  besides  these  general 
considerations,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  s(^nie  statisticral 
comj)arison  between  the  expenses  of  a  hospital  in  which  ladies  are 
employed,  and  those  of  one  in  which  the  nurses  are  all  of  the  ordinary 
class;  or  to  ascertain  the  relative  duration  and  success  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  under  each  system,  But  any  such  comparisons 
would  really  be  entirely  valueless,  even  if  the  data  for  making*  them 
were  Avith  any  approach  to  accuracy  obtainable,  which  is  not  the  case. 
For  in  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  two  hospitals  exactly 

•  West,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

t  Mi«s  Iahk^  says : — ••  The  board,  wap^ea,  dress,  washing,  lodj^inp:,  and  j^eneral  accom- 
modation for  district  nurses,  livinjjf  in  <listriot  homes,  would  cost  the  same  for  the  *  com- 
mon wouuin '  as  for  the  '  woman  of  a  higher  class.*  *' — Report  quoted  above,  p,  14. 
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resembling  each  other  in  all  points  save  the  method  of  nursing;  yet 
this  would  be  essential  for  arriving  at  any  conclusion  concerning  the 
relative  cost  of  the  two  systems,  deduced  fmrn  a  comparison  of  the 
cost  per  bed  in  the  two  institutions.  The  character  and  arrangemen^t 
of  the  building  and  fittings,  the  age  of  the  patients^  the  kind  of 
diseases  and  the  method  of  treatment,  the  situation  of  the  hospital 
the  mode  of  its  government,  the  source  of  its  income  ;* — these  are 
only  some  of  the  many  causes  which  influence  the  expenditure,  and 
which  would  be  sources  of  falhicy  in  such  comparisons.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  because  a  patient 
costs  less  in  one  hospital  than  in  another,  therefore  the  nursing  in  the 
first  is  either  of  a  more  desirable  kind  or  less  expensive  than  that  in  the 
second.  Equally  fallacious  are  such  deductions  drawn  from  a  eompari- 
eon  of  the  mortality,  or  tlie  number  of  cures,  or  of  the  duration  of  treat- 
ment in  a  liospital ;  for  the  similar  reasons,  first  that  these  things  are 
influenced  by  so  many  other  causes  besides  the  nursing, f  and  secondly 
that  it  is  unpossible  to  obtain  a  series  of  cases  exactly  comparable. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  point  out  these  sources  of  error,  because 
although  reasons  have  been  given  in  this  paper  for  the  belief  that 
the  inteUigeut  superintendence  of  ladies  is  rather  a  source  of  economy 
than  of  expense  in  the  nursing  of  hospitals,  yet  there  appears  to  be 
in  the  minds  of  some  a  contrary  impression  which  may  havo  its  origin 
in  some  such  fallacious  comparisoo.  This  erroneous  impression  haw 
perhaps  been  streugthened  by  some  statements  pubHshed  in  a  book 
upon  hospital  organization  by  Dr.  Charles  West^J  to  "which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  The  statements  alluded  to  will  be  found  at 
pages  44  to  47  in  Dr.  West's  book,  where  he  whites ; — 

"  Ecctnoiny  is  the  touchstone  by  which  the  luaDag^iweut  of  a  hosiiitul  may 
fairly  he  tcste<l ;  and  tried  l>y  this  it  will  be  ftmiid  that  wherever  there  is  a 
strong  secular  admmi.«^tnitinn  the  cust  i.-^  low,  and  tfiat  it  is  high  in  ahn^ist 
exact  projxirtifni  to  the  degn^^  lu  which  a  si.sterhrMKh  or  au  ass*x:iation  sinular 
to  a  sisterhood,  bears  swin  ."§ 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  **  efBciency  "  should  be  substituted 
for  ••  economy  *'  in  the  paragraph  quoted ;  but  however  that  may  be, 
it  is  clear  that  Dr.  West's  comparison  therein  is  between  a  secular 
administration  and  that  of  a  sisterhood.  Now  it  has  been  shown. 
above  that  the  system  advocated  in  this  paper,  and  which  has  been, 
pursued  at  the  Hospital  for  Children,  is  absolutely  incompatible  with 
the  sway  of  a  sisterhoitd  or  any  emiilar  association,  so  that  it  is  obvious 
that  that  system  is  not  affected  by  the  comparison.  In  the  next 
sentence,  however,  Dr,  West  proceeds : — 

^'  If  two  hospital,  at  distant  parts  of  the  metropohs,  and  resembling  each  other 

•  For  instance,  the  coat  of  adrttrtistiiueuts  at  St.  G*?ori^e*8  Hospital  in  187C  (Average 
number  of  patients,  310)  was  £>iU  *U. ;  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  (aTf  ra|ro 
number  of  i>atient^,  83),  it  was  iJl27  10<,  6ti.  I3e8ide8  je275  19*.  lOd.  the  coat  of  the 
"  Anniversary  Featival,"  which  is  reallj  a  mode  of  advertising. 

t  For  instance!  the  kind  and  severity  of  the  caaee,  the  situation  of  the  hoffpital.  the 
methorl  of  treat ment.  X  Op.  cit.  §  West,  Qp.  cit.,  p.  44. 
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only  iu  this,  that  they  are  both  under  lay  control,  are  compared  in  this  respect 
witli  the  Children's  Hospital,  we  arrive  at  the  following  startling  results : — 

At  the  At  the                    At  the 

"Westminster.  London.  Children's. 

(\)st  of  patient  per  day    .   .    £0     35.     Id.  £0  'ds.  4.d,  £0  45.  9rf. 
Pj-ovisions  hi  year   for   ) 

patients   and    atten-     -  £17  135.  U\d.  £1G  I5.  Id,  £19  1)5.  7\dr 
dants  per  head   .  .   .   ) 

From  wliich  it  might  be  supposed  by  any  one  unacquainted  with  the 
Children  8  Hospital  that  that  institution  was  not  under  lay  control, 
but  was  governed  by  a  sisterhood  or  some  rehgious  association.* 

The  Children's  Hospital,  on  the  contrary,  is  governed  by  a  managing 
connnittee  of  laymen,  assisted  by  two  sub-committees,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  West  himself,  "  the  medical  committee  for  the  con- 
sideration of  purely  medical  questions ;  the  house  committee  for  the 
control  of  the  internal  management  generally ;  "t  and  it  has  no 
relationship  with  any  rehgious  association  whatever. 

Dr.  West  gives  some  further  detailsj  of  the  expenditure  of  these 
three  hospitals,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increased  cost  per 
patient  at  the  Children's  Hospital  over  the  other  two  is  in  great  part 
due  to  the  amount  expended  upon  provisions,  washing,  coals,  and  gas, 
with  which  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  system  of  lady  superin- 
tendence can  have  little  or.  nothing  to  do.§ 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  the  management  of  the  Children's  Hospital  to 
remind  the  reader  that  during  the  year  187(3,  to  whicli  these  figures 
apply,  only  eighty-three  beds  were  permanently  occupied,  owing  to 
the  incomplete  state  of  the  new  hospital,  while  the  arrangements  of 
that  part  of  the  building  already  finished  are  on  a  scale  proportioned 
to  the  requirements  of  the  two  hundred  and  ten  beds  which  the  entire 
hospital  is  to  contain.  Moreover,  for  the  working  of  the  portion  of  the 
hospital  now  opened  "nearly  as  large  and  expensive  a  staff  is  required 
as  the  two  hundred  and  ten  patients  will  eventually  demand.'H 

ITnder  these  exceptional  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  no  just 
estimate,  for  puiposes  of  comparison,  of  the  cost  of  the  administration 
of  this  hospital  can  be  at  present  obtained. 

The  cost  of  the  nursing  in  a  cliildren's  hospital  must  always  be  lari>;er 
than  ill  a  hospital  for  adults,  because  the  children  require  a  larger 
nursing  staff  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  ;  and  both  the  Westminster 
and  London  Hospitals  are  hospitxils  for  adults :  but  if  the  cost  per  bed 
of  the  Ormond  Street  Children's  Hospital  is  C(>mpared  with  that  c>f 
another  children's  hospital  with  about  the  same  number  of  l)e(ls  occu- 

*  The  writor  does  not  mean  l»y  this  that  Dr.  West  intended  this  <leduction  to  Ix'  nia«lt», 
l>iit  that  I)r.  W^est,  heiniif  himself  familiar  with  the  Children's  Hospital,  has  prohaMy 
overlooked  the  fae'^  that  he  is  liable  to  l>e  thus  mi8undei*stooil  by  those  of  his  readers  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  its  organization  and  mode  of  manaj^ement. 

t  Oy.  cit.,  p.  la.  •  X  Op.  cit.,  pp.  40.  47. 

§  For  instance,  the  cost  per  head  for  coals,  j?as,  &c.,  is  £o  \>s.  {j<l.  at  the  Childr<'ii's 
Ho.-jpital,  and  £'.i  2s.  1  hi.  at  the  London  :  a  difference  which  obvi<>usly  depen^ls  Ui)OQ 
structural  differences,  and  the  methods  of  warminj?  and  lighting  the  buildings. 

i|  Annual  Kejjort  of  Managing  Committee  for  1875,  p.  G. 
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pied,  and  where  the  nursing  was  not  under  the  management  of  ladies, 

the  two  will  not  be  found  ven'  different :  thus  in  1876 — 

Cost  per  \m\  at  Ormond  Street  IIa*<|)ital         €74  10     0 

East  Ijondon  Children's  Hospital       ...    72  12  10 

A  careful  perusal,  however,  of  Dr.  West's  book  will  convince  the 

ihipartial    reader  that  it   contains  nothing  whatever  to   justify  the 

deduction  that  the  employment  of  ladies  in   hospital  nursing  is  a 

source  of  additional  expense. 

Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  about  the  social  and 
domestic  relations  of  the  ladies  employed  in  hospitals  to  the  rest  of 
the  household.  It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  have  a  common 
sitting-room  for  the  ladies,  and  another  for  the  nurses,  and  a  refectory 
in  which  botli  ladies  and  nurses  would  take  their  meals  but  at  different 
times.  By  this  arrangement  the  ladies  and  nurses  would  not  be  absent 
from  the  war<ls  at  tlie  same  time,  but  tlie  one  would  be  on  duty  while  the 
<  ither  was  at  meals.  This  involves  no  extra  work  in  the  kitchen,  for  the 
resident  medical  officere  must  of  necessity  dine  late,  and  if  they  do  not 
dnie  witli  the  ladies  should  do  so  at  the  same  time,  so  that  one  dinner 
serves  for  Ixith  even  though  it  may  be  taken  in  different  rooms. 

Arrangements  shoiUd  also  be  made  to  allow  of  both  nui-ses  and 
superintendents  obtaining  a  proper  amount  of  recreation  and  out-door 
exercise.  Tlie  neglect  of  this,  which  is  part  of  an  absurd  asceticism 
aimed  at  by  some  of  those  engaged  in  this  work,  is  the  cause  of  much 
ill-health  both  of  body  and  mind.;  and  it  will  certainly  be  found  that 
a  reasonable  amount  of  cheerful  society  and  healthy  recreation  will 
increase  both  the  eijuanimity  of  temper  and  the  working  capacity  of 
those  who  are  occupied  in  the  trying  work  of  nui-sing. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  social  distinctions  should  be  abolished 
when  ladies  enter  upon  hospital  nui-sing,  and  that  both  ward  superin- 
tendents and  muses  should  occupy  the  same  sitting-room  and  take 
their  meals  together.  But  the  diflference  of  social  position  remains 
whether  it  is  recognized  or  not,  and  th(»  result  is  a  certain  amount  of 
restraint  which  interferes  with  the  recreation  of  both  classes  when 
they  art*  thus  associated  together.  The  nurses  should  be  encouraged 
to  look  upon  their  ward  superintendent  as  a  friend  and  adviser  to 
whom  they  may  appeal  in  any  difficulty  or  trouble ;  and  the  ward 
superintendent  will  find  her  influence  over  the  nurses  vastly  increased 
by  showing  for  them  a  ready  sympathy  and  kindly  interest.  This 
relationship  \\\\\  however  be  promoted  more  by  the  recognition  of  their 
differences  in  education  and  position,  than  by  any  attempt  to  maintain 
a  fictitious  equahty. 

Here  indeed  is  a  work  for  woman,  with  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
those  powei-s  and  graces  which  are  peculiarly  her  own ;  wherein  too 
she  may  set  an  example  and  diffuse  an  influence  -of  incalculable  value, 
and  whereby  moreover  she  may  obtain  an  honourable  livelihood. 

Warrington  Ha  ward. 
2  L  2 
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A  CHAPTER  IN    THE    HISTORY   OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


THE  Greeks  were  the  inventors  of  the  use  of  money,  or  at  least 
they  were  the  first  to  give  it  any  considerable  development. 
They  never  made  any  mistake  about  its  true  character  of  real  mer- 
chandise, accepted  as  a  representative  sign  of  the  value  of  things. 
An  admirable  passage  of  Aiistotle,  often  quoted  by  economists,  con- 
tains the  philosophical  expression  of  the  soundest  and  most  advanced 
theory  of  the  true  properties  of  money. 

*'It  was  agreed,"  said  the  great  ]»liil()S()plior,  '' to  g-ivo  and  to  receive  lis 
exchange  a  substance  which,  useful  in  itself,  w^as  easily  available  for  tlie 
common  requirements  of  life, — iron  or  silver,  for  example,  or  some  otlier 
analogous  substance,  of  which  the  dimensions  and  the  weight  were  iiist  deter- 
mined, nnd  which  subse(|uently,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  jH^rj-etual  woig-h- 
ing  and  measuring,  was  marked  with  a  particular  stamp  in  token  of  its  value. 
With  money,  the  outcome  of  the  earliest  indispensable  exchang'es,  arose  also 
sale,  another  form  of  acquisition,  exceedingly  simple  in  its  origin,  but  S()(»n 
developed  by  experience,  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  circulation  of  urticks 
was  the  source  and  the  means  of  considerable  i)rofits." 

As  Aristotle  speaks  without  any  hesitation  of  money  as  a  tiling 
which  ought  to  have  value  of  its  own,  corresponding  to  its  conven- 
tional value  as  a  circulating  medium,  so  also  he  is  true  to  the  soundest 
economic  principles,  when  he  enters  into  the  question  whether  money 
constitutes  wealth,  as  some  persons  supposed,  both  in  ancient  times 
and  in  the  middle  ages,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  representative  thing 
and  the  most  general  and  convenient  measure. 

"Might  not  a  moneyed  man  be  lacking-  in  some  thing^s  of  prime  necessity  / 
and  is  n(jt  that  an  ironical  kind  of  wealth  which  does  not  ])revent  a  man  from 
<lying*of  hunger.  lik(^  the  Midas  of  my tholog:y,  win »se  avaricious  desire  changed 
into  gold  all  the  viands  on  his  table.'"* 

•  Aristotle :  Politic,  I.  ix.  11. 
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When  he  wrote  these  words,  to  which  an  economist  of  our  day 
could  add  nothing  in   scientific   precision   und  accuracy,    was   the 

Stagirite  expressing  his  own  theories,  or  was  he  giving  a  more  philo- 
sophical fortii  to  those  generally  held  by  his  contemporaries?  Let  us 
-observe,  fii^t,  that  the  theory  stated  by  him  was  at  least  the  received 
theory  among  the  phih:)sophei's ;  for  Plato  expresses  the  same  idea 
mu»jh  more  briefly  but  with  great  exactness,  in  his  *'  Republic^*'  not  in 
that  purely  Utopian  part  of  it,  in  which  he  seeks  to  exclude  the  pre- 
<nouB  metals  from  the  ideal  state,  the  creation  of  his  dream  ;  but  in  the 
second  book,  in  that  remarkable  portion  in  which,  reconstnicting 
societies  from  their  origin,  he  lays  down  the  laws  of  production  and 
the  sound  principles  of  the  division  of  labour.* 

If  we  now  glance  through  the  Greek  authors  of  the  autonomous 
period,  wo  do  not  find  a  single  one  in  whose  wiitiugs  there  appeara 
the  least  trace  of  the  fatal  theoiy  which  treats  the  gold  and  silver 
coinage  merely  as  a  conventional  sign  of  value,  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  State,     The  doubt  as  to  the  true  theory 
of  money  does  not  seem  to  have  even  arisen  in  men's  minds.     The 
, distinction  between  coin  and  wealth  is  less  clear  to  thern   than  the 
aercantile  value  of  the  circulating  medium.   Nevertheless,  the  passage 
'of  Xenophon's  treatise  on   **  The  Means  of  augmenting  the  Revenues 
of  Attica,"  t  iii  which  the  learned  Blanqui}  thought  he  had  discovered 
the  formal  expression  of  the  erroneous  doctrine,  according  to  which 
the  possession  of  coin  constitutes  wealth,  will  not  l>ear  the  meaning 
attached  to  it  by  that  economist.      If  in  a  few  isolated  phrases  the 
Kpressions  used  might  seem  equivocal,  the  meaning  of  the  treatise  as 
whole,  and  tlie  circumstances  mider  which  it  was  written,  preclude 
ay  misconception.      Xenophon  has  a  twofold  end  in  view.      On  the 
le  hand^  he  is  showing  to  the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  using  silver 
a  monetary  standard,  because  it  was  subject  to  less  fro»|uent  and 
severe  Uuctuations  of  production  and  of  value  than  gold,  which 
was  a  fact  in  ancient  times.     On  the  other  hand,  he  is  encouraging 
them  to  greater  activity  in  the  working  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurion. 
le  reassures  them  against  any  fear  lest  the  increased  production  of  the 
aetal  might  tend  to  depreciate  it»  and  ivith  this  view  he  di*aws  their 
nttention  to  the  fact  that  the  metals  destined  for  coinage,  inasmuch 
^u&  they  are  available  for  all  transactions,  are  less  rapidly  depreciated 
i>y  their  abundance,  than  articles  of  merchandise  which  serve  only 
one  purpose,  even  though  they  be  articles  of  prime  necessity,  such  as 
<'orn.      For  the  greater  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  permits  the 
multiplication  of  mercantile  transactions,  opens  the  way  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  foreign  goods,  and  thus  increases  wealth  ;  and  this  was  more 
1  ancient  times  than  in  our  own  day,  because  the  imperlection 


•  Pliito:  De  K43pul>lidi,  it  p.  371. 

f  n',  1,  2,  (De  V^-tigalibua)* 
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of  the  Bystem  of  credit,  and  the  limited  use  of  it,  made  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  available  coin  necessary  for  the  same  number  of  operations  and 
enterprises.  Xenophon  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that,  ^vith  great  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity,  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage  might 
be  indefinitely  avoided,  however  large  the  proportion  in  which  the 
sum  of  the  precious  metals  was  increased,  or  however  rapidly  the 
increase  was  made. 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  text  of  classic  writers  to  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  a  study  of  the  numismatic  monimfients  of  Greece,  we  shall 
find  that  to  whatever  country  or  age  they  belong,  they  all  show  indis- 
putably that  true  economic  principles  always  guided  the  Hellenes  in 
their  coinage.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  Greek  money  is  excellent ;  pure  in 
metal  and  exact  in  weight,  its  real  corresponding  to  its  nominal  value. 
Nothing  better  has  been  done  in  this  way  among  the  most  civilized 
and  best  governed  nations  of  modem  times.  There  is.  indeed,  always 
a  certain  recognized  limit,  which  keeps  the  actual  weight  of  the  money 
slightly  below  its  theoretical  weight ;  and  this  fact  recura  with  such 
regularity  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  rule.  We  must  conclude 
therefore,  that  it  was  under  this  form  that  Greek  civilization  allowed 
to  the  coiner  of  money  the  right  of  seigniorage,  or  the  benefit  legiti- 
mately due  to  him  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  coinage,  and  in 
exchange  for  the  service  rendered  by  him  to  the  public  in  providing 
them  with  money,  by  which  they  were  saved  the  troul»le  of  perpetual 
weighing.  This  allowance,  however,  is  always  kept  within  very 
nan*ow  limits,  and  is  never  more  than  the  excess  of  the  natural  value  of 
the  coined  money  over  that  of  the  metal  in  ingots.  It  is  greater  in 
proportion  for  the  very  small  coins,  intended  to  be  used  only  as  odd 
moneys  and  not  for  ihe  payment  of  large  sums,  than  for  the  coins  of 
higher  value ;  and  this  is  the  case  also  in  our  own  day  among  the 
nations  most  advanced  in  political  ec(momy,  those  which  have  the 
best  coinage  and  the  soundest  finance.  It  can,  indeed,  have  no  injuriouK 
eflfect  on  commercial  transactions,  if  the  odd  moneys  are  in  great 
measure  fiduciary  merely,  provided  that  the  law  never  obliges  the 
public  to  receive  such  money  except  for  small  sums,  not  exceeding  a 
certain  figure ;  and  provided  that  the  pubUc  has  the  option  of  changing 
it  at  any  time  for  real  money  ;  for  then  the  piece  put  in  circulation  for 
a  nominal  sum.  greater  than  its  actual  metallic  value,  is  merely  tho 
conventional  representative  of  a  certain  fixed  wi^ight  of  metal,  and 
may  always  be  exchanged  for  true  value  in  the  real  money  which 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  currency. 

Of  course,  the  general  and  predominant  fact  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Greek  money  in  the  time  of  Hellenic  independence  is  subject, 
like  all  human  things,  to  some  exceptions.  There  were  a  few  cities 
which  yielded  to  the  delusive  bait  of  an  unlawful  advantage,  debasing 
the  quality  of  their  coins  without  foreseeing  that  the  eonsecjuences 
of  this  unfair  operation  would  react  against  themselves.     But  these 


^fO^'Ey  lx  gke£ce  axd  rome^ 
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exceptions  are  very  rare,  aud,  as  a  i-ule,  the  ill  effects  of  experimonts 
of  this  sort  seem  to  have  quickly  disgusted  those  who  made  them. 
We  can  enumerate  a  few  cities  of  Greece  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  preferred  to  coin  moneys  of  metal  much  alloyed^  of  a  very  low 
standard ;  to  use,  for  example,  pieces  of  electrum*  instead  of  gold 
^Ipieces;  hut  we  have  also  positive  proof  that  the  metal  thuri  alloyed 
^■had  a  particular,  fixed  commercial  value,  and  that  it  was  for  this  value 
it  was  put  in  circulation  in  the  form  of  coin.    The  electrum  money 

■was  then  in  principle  a  real  marketable  article,  no  less  thim  the  pure 
gold  coins.  It  had,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  lending  itself  easily 
to  fraudulent  transactions^  for  the  commercial  metallic  value  of  elec- 
trum supposed  a  certain  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  in  its  compo- 
^^eition,  and  as  it  could  only  be  discovered  by  analysis  whether  the 
^kime  proportion  had  been  kept,  it  was  easy  for  the  coiner  of  mone}^  to 
make  dishonest  gains  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  silver  alloy, 
or  even  by  introducing  a  little  copper.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason 
that  the  electmm  coinage  could  not  snstain  the  competition  with  the 
pure  gold  currency,  when  Greek  commerce  had  a  suHicient  supply  of 
the  latter,  from  the  time,  that  is,  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon;  it  was, 
therefore,  soon  abandoned.  Previoxis  to  this,  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  centnry  U.C.  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth,  the  Cyzicenes  were  far 
from  observing  strictly  the  legal  proportions  of  the  composition  of 
electrum  in  the  staters  which  they  circulated  in  all  the  markets :  their 
operations  were  among  the  most  considerable,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  least  scmpulous  in  the  matter  of  coinage,  of  any  city  of  Greece. 
But  tliese  opemtions  were  not  baaed  on  the  theory  that  the  conven- 
tional value  of  the  coinage  was  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  State. 
since  it  was  especially  with  a  view  to  exportation  that  the  Cyzicenes 
coined  their  staters,  which  were  received  by  foreigners  as  articles 
of  merchandise*  They  had  succeeded,  in  the  midst  of  the  wan*  which 
at  that  time  were  ctin\^ilsing  the  world  of  Greece,  in  securing  to 
themselves  a  monopoly,  and  they  took  extravagant  advantage  of  it,  as 
they  might  hav*e  done  of  any  other  monopoly-  All  the  gold  which, 
^»^  during  tliis  period,  came  into  circulation  in  the  Hellenic  lauds,  or  vcrj" 
^Buearly  all,  passed  through  their  hands.  They  alone  coined  it ;  and  it 
^^  wa©  only  to  be  had  through  them,  in  the  form  of  electrum.  Abusing 
their  opportunity,  they  put  their  own  price  upon  it,  and  gave,  for  the 
value  of  electrum  containing  25  per  cent,  of  alloy,  coins  which  really 
^Leontaiued  40  per  cent.  Having  the  munopoly  of  the  market,  they 
^■compelled  their  countrymen  t<»  accept  the  coinage  as  they  were 
pleased  to  issue  it,  or  to  dispense  with  it.  The  monopoly  of  any  kind 
of  merchandise  produces  Uke  results.  The  Cyzicenes  might  have 
carried  on  the  same  operations  '^^th  com,  for  example,  as  well  as  mth 
gold.  And  hence  the  deterioration  wlrich  we  have  shown  in  the  legal 
standard  of  the  coins,  so  far  from  proving  the  existence  of  the  doctrine 
*  I  a  tiUoy  of  gold  with  2'j  per  cent,  of  grTtr, 
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of  the  conventional  value  of  the  coinage,  shows  rather  that  money  was 
regarded  as  actual  merchandise,  to  be  used  as  an  article  of  traffic 
aiccording  to  the  same  methods  and  laws,  and  even  with  the  same 
tricks  of  trade,  as  any  other  marketable  article.  Further,  the  manner 
in  which  the  staters  of  Cyzicus  were  for  a  whole  century  adopted 
by  interaational  commerce,  proves  that  it  was  not  foinid  that  the 
people  of  that  city  abused  their  position  by  exceeding  the  lawful 
proportion  of  alloy  in  their  electrum.  But  when  Phoca^a,  and  the 
other  cities  of  Ionia  and  of  iEolis  which  formed  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  "  Union  of  the  Hektai "  *  of  electrum,  endeavoured  to  go 
further  in  the  same  direction  and  to  lower  yet  more  the  standard  of 
their  coinage,  international  commerce  would  no  longer  accept  their 
specie  as  true  electrum ;  it  was  recognized  as  merely  a  fiduciary  and 
conventional  coinage,  and  could  only  circulate  for  its  nominal  value 
in  the  cities  which  were  bound  together  by  commercial  treaties,  while 
everywhere  else  it  suffered  great  depreciation.  Thus  the  issue  of 
tliis  debased  money  did  not  last  so  long  as  that  of  the  staters  of 
Cyzicus,  and  it  never  came  into  such  extensive  use. 

In  the  detestable  practice  of  issuing  plated  money,t  which  was  a 
shameful  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  by  passing  off*  fiduciary 
money  as  genuine,  by  mixing  the  false  -with  the  true  specie,  the 
Greeks  no  doubt  led  the  way.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the 
Romans.  But  in  Greece  this  practice  never  became  so  extensive  as  it 
did  in  Rome.  Plated  coins  are  rare  in  the  ages  of  Greek  autonomy. 
When  they  are  not  to  be  traced  to  private  forgers,  when  it  is  clear 
that  the  governments  themselves  must  be  held  responsible  for  their 
issue,  there  is  almost  always  historical  evidence  that  utterances  of  this 
sort  among  the  Hellenes  took  place  under  exceptional  circumstances 
of  military  necessity.  They  were  always  regarded,  moreover,  like  the 
siege-pieces  of  later  times,  as  a  purely  conventional  currency,  cir- 
culating without  reference  to  its  metallic  value,  till  it  could  be 
exchanged  for  genuine  coin.  Such  exceptions,  which  were  in  their 
character  temporary,  and  arising  out  of  extraordinary  circumstances, 
cannot  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  Avhat  were  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  as  the  conditions  of  the  regular  issue  of  money  in  times  of 
peace. 

Siege-pieces  are  never,  properly  speaking,  tnie  money  ;  they  are 
rather  a  sort  of  assignat  created  by  necessity.  We  find  the  Romans, 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  maintaining  also  the  right  of  the 
government  even  in  times  of  peace,  and  under  the  normal  conditions 
of  the  State,  to  mix  plated  money  with  the  genuine,  so  that  a  portion 
of  tlie  coin  in  circulation  would  have  no  other  value  than  the  fictitious 

*  Tlie  hekte  is  a  coin  of  the  value  of  one-sixth  of  the  stater,  which  was  the  monetaiy 
^old  unit  of  the  GrLH3k8. 

f  This  is  the  name  given  to  money  put  in  circulation  as  j^old  or  silver,  which  contains 
in  reality  only  a  thin  coating  of  the  true  niet'.il  over  copper  or  iron. 
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price  put  upon  it  by  the  government  stamp.  Such  a  claim  can  only 
be  based  tui  the  fake  theory  of  a  moneiMiffHi  and  history  shows  what 
deplorable  coneequeiices  followed  in  Kome  from  its  adoption.  We 
have  nu  authority,  however,  for  beheviDg  that  any  such  claim  waa 
recognized,  either  theoretically  or  practically,  by  Greece,  flourishing 
and  independent. 

It  was  not  only  tlie  philosophical,  and  at  the  same  time  practical 
character  of  the  Greeks,  nor  simply  their  commercial  instinct,  which, 
so  long  as  the  Hellenic  Hfe  was  free,  maintained  among  them  true 
monetary  principles,  and  the  honest  utterance  of  a  genuuie  metallic 
coinage.  If  they  always  had  good  money,  they  owed  it  primarily  to 
hberty  and  to  the  conBtitutional  laws  by  wliich  in  their  social  system 
the  coinage  was  regulatt^-d.  The  subdivision  of  the  governing  power, 
which  the  local  jealousy  of  each  city  made  a  necessity  in  republican 
Greece,  had  grave  practical  disadvantages  in  money  jnattei-s,  since  it 
gave  rise  to  too  huge  a  variety  of  local  cuius,  all  based  upon  ditrerent 
standards  ;  but  these  drawbacks  were  in  a  great  measure  compensated 
by  tljL-  fact  that  any  important  debasement  of  coinage  intended  for 
circulation  wns  thus  rendered  almost  impossible.  When  each  city  %va8 
sovereign,  and  as  such  issued  her  own  coins,  the  sovereignty  being 
essentially  local  became  identified  with  the  mimicipality*  The  con- 
ception of  the  State  was  equally  limited,  and  the  money  thus  issued 
was  therefore,  in  fact,  only  nnmicipal  money,  There  could  be  no 
8urer  guarantee  than  this  for  the  purity  of  the  coinage.  All  the 
meml>ers  of  the  community  WL^re  alike  interested,  both  for  the  stability 
of  public  property  and  for  the  security  of  private  transactions,  in  seeing 
that  the  money  put  into  circulation  was  not  debased*  They  there- 
fore exercised  a  constant  supervision  over  the  operations  of  the  mint, 
and  taking  part  themselves  m  the  local  administration,  they  rendered 
impossible  thr  frauds  which  a  sovereign,  acting  alone  and  uncontrolled 
in  a  wider  eiilR^re.  may  souieHnies  be  tempted  to  practise.  The  Greek 
city  was  further  guarded  against  the  temptation  to  adulterate  its 
coinage,  by  the  constant,  interchange  of  mone^^'s  with  neighbtjiiring 
cities.  In  fact,  the  temptation  in  this  direction  is  only  strong  when 
the  Government  can  hope  to  derive  some  great  advantage  from  it^ 
fraudulent  operations,  by  forcing  its  bad  money  upon  a  great  country, 
its  refusal  being  baired  by  legal  penalties.  But  if  flie  couiage  of  a 
Greek  city  were  debased,  it  would  find  no  circulation  beyond  its  own 
walls,  so  that  the  demand  for  it  c^mld  not  be  great  enough  to  cover 
the  expense,  or  to  compensate  the  inconveniences  of  such  an  experi- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  all  the  transactions  of  its  merchants  would 
be  fettered  by  the  general  refusal  of  its  hud  money  beyond  the 
limits  of  dail}'  exchange,  and  on  its  own  markets  tliis  money  would 
«oon  fiuffer  a  ruinous  depreciation,  hastened  by  the  introduction  of  the 
good  currency  of  other  cities,  which  it  woiild  be  impossible  to  exclude. 

iloreover,  a  free  people  never  has  bad  money ;  the  temptation  is 


^ 
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constant  to  a  despotic  power  to  defraud  its  subjects,  and  so  to  realize 
at  their  expense  unlawful  gains,  by  imposing  on  them,  as  genuine, 
money  which  has  neither  the  purity  nor  weight  necessary  in  order  that 
its  real  value  should  correspond  to  the  nominal  value  for  which  it  is 
issued.  But  when  the  nation  itself  takes  part  in  the  administration  of 
its  affaira,  although  the  principles  of  political  economy  may  not  be 
fully  known  or  understood,  natural  good  sense  and  the  practical  use 
of  money  will  suffice  to  prevent  recourse  to  operations,  the  inevitable 
result  of  which  is  the  ruin  of  the  State  and  of  individuals.  Thus  until 
the  invention  of  the  system  of  representative  government  by  England, 
republics  were,  by  the  very  principle  of  their  constitution,  far  better 
secured  than  monarchies  against  the  curse  of  the  adulteration  of 
money.  When  this  evil  was  rife  throughout  Europe,  in  the  middle 
ages,  it  was  the  merchant  republics  like  Venice  and  Florence  that  had 
the  surest  guarantees  against  it.  And  in  the  ancient  times  of  Greece, 
it  may  be  added,  as  we  observed  just  now,  that  the  smaller  the  State 
was,  and  the  more  nearly  restricted  to  the  city,  the  more  democratic  it 
was  (like  Ath^jns,  in  whose  public  aflFairs  all  the  citizens  took  part), 
the  stronger  was  the  guarantee  that  the  coinage  would  be  pure  and 
good. 

It  must  be  observed  that  wherever  true  Hellenism,  that  is  to  say,  the 
spirit  of  Kberty,  prevailed,  even  in  States  which  had  a  monarchical 
constitution,  like  those  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  money 
remained  good,  and  the  true  principles  of  a  sound  currency  were 
maintained.  Wherever  Uberty  was  lost,  these  principles  were  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  coinage  was  tampered  with.  For  example,  at 
Syracuse  (the  silver  coins  being  elsewhere  of  very  good  quality) 
complete  bankruptcy  was  brought  about  by  a  change  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  money  which  formed  the  basis  of  all  reckonings.  This 
was  the  work  of  Dionysius,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  man  whose  name  has 
come  down  through  the  ages  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  complete  per- 
sonifications of  the  spirit  of  tyranny.  It  cannot  be  said  that  by  any 
means  all  the  Greek  kings,  all  those  who  made  themselves  for  life 
tyrants  of  the  Greek  cities,  were  guilty  of  unfair  monetary  operations: 
in  many  cases  the  coins  issued  by  them  are  remarkable  for  purity  of 
standard  and  exactness  of  weight.  But  in  the  Hellenic  world  there 
is  absolutely  no  bad  money  to  be  found  which  does  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  king  or  tyrant. 

The  first  examples  of  any  importance  of  extensive  and  syj^teniatic 
adulteration  of  specie,  appear  in  certain  passages  of  the  numismatic 
history  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  The  fundamental  basis  of  their  mone- 
tary system  was  the  golden  daric,  invented  by  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes.  It  equalled  in  quality  of  metal  and  exactness  of  weight, 
if  it  did  not  surpass,  the  best  utterances  of  Greek  money  at  the  same 
period.  Thus  the  darics  foimd  ready  currency  throughout  the  Hellenic 
world,  and  more  than  one  statesman  of  Sparta  or  Athens  allowed 
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himBelf  to  be  enticed  by  tliis  beautiful  money,  which  was  so  easily  dis- 
posed of.  Beside  this,  as  money  for  the  Empire,  they  struck  the 
Persian  silver  shekei  the  metal  of  which  was  of  a  shghtly  lower 
standard  than  that  of  the  fdlver  moneys  of  Greece  of  the  same  period. 
The  crime  of  Aryandes,  the  Egyptian  satrap,  punished  by  Darius  with 
death,  was,  accortling  to  Herodotus,*  precisely  that  of  adopting  for 
silver  pieces  of  this  description^  issxied  by  his  Government,  a  higher 
standard  than  that  of  the  coins  which  the  Great  King  issued  to  the  rest 
of  his  Empire  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  historian  of  Halicarnassiis,  there 
were  still  certain  signs  recognized  in  conmierce,  by  which  the  Aryandic 
silver  was  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Persian  shekebf  and 
Tu  apyvpiuv  to  apvophiKov  passed  for  a  higher  currency  as  of  V»etter  metal. 
The  Persian  monarchy,  less  intcdligent  than  tlie  Greeks  in  com- 
mereiftl  matters,  had,  in  organizing  its  military  system,  endeavoured 
to  realize  the  chimera  of  the  double  standard,  and  this  it  endeavoured 
to  maintain,  in  the  face  of  facts,  as  long  as  it  lasted.  In  the  last 
century  of  its  existence^  while  it  pei-sisted  in  seeking  to  maiutain  a 
legal  value  for  gold  1^^  times  greater  than  that  of  silver,  the  com- 
mercial value  of  that  metal  had  fallen  everywhere  at  least  11  per 
cent*  Necessarily,  in  spite  of  royal  ordinances,  there  followed  an 
export  of  silver  to  the  Hellenic  West  in  such  quantities  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  it  had  ilisappeared  almost  entirely 
from  the  interior  pro\TJice8  of  the  empire,  where  there  remained  only 
gold,  greatly  depreciated  by  that  fact,  though  still  retaining  its 
nominal  value.  In  matters  of  finance  and  political  economy,  one 
mistake  leads  on  to  another,  by  an  almost  fatal  sequence,  especially  in 
one  of  thope  Asiatic  monarchies  in  which  the  only  rule  is  the  wnll  of 
the  despot,  and  in  which  there  is  no  check  on  the  abuse  of  arbitrary 
power.  The  Acha^menida?,  when  monarchs  of  Persia,  thought  that 
by  debasing  the  silver  specie  they  could  stop  the  exportation  of  it, 
which  they  themselves  had  induced  by  their  false  notion  of  the  double 
standard.  They  therefore  lowered  the  standard  of  the  Persian  shekel 
of  the  empire,  to  such  a  degree  that  some  of  the  pro\'inccs  of  Asia 
Minor  which  enjoyed  a  semi-independence,  like  Lycia,  closed  their 
markets  against  this  money  of  the  suzerain,  and  reifiised  to  accept  it, 
except  on  condition  of  setting  on  it  a  countermark,  after  having 
tested  its  metallic  quality,  and  themselves  fixing  its  value  according 
to  a  tariff  of  the  municipal  money  of  the  coimtry,  which  Avas  still  of 
excellent  quality.  The  depreciation  was  even  greater  still  of  the  pro- 
vincial moneys,  intended  for  certain  purely  Asiatic  satrapies,  where 
there  existed  no  trace  of  independent  municipal  life,  and  where  the 
populations,  prostrate  in  the  dust  before  the  divinity  and  superior 
majesty  of  the  Great  King,  accepted  unresistingly  the  idea  that  the 
royal  will  was  enough  to  give  to  a  piece  of  metal,  bearing  his  signature. 


•  Herodotue,  ir.  165. 
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a  value  which  it  could  never  have  commanded  commercially  in  the 
form  of  a  mere  ingot. 

The  larger  coins  uttered  for  the  fifth  and  ninth  satrapies  of  Darius, 
especially  for  the  Aramaean  portion  of  the  fifth  satrapy  and  for  the 
countries  of  the  Euphrates,  became  in  the  decadence  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  a  vile  issue,  in  which  the  worthless  alloy  largely  exceeded 
any  fair  proportions,  especially  in  money  which  was  to  be  used,  as  this 
was,  for  the  largest  payments.  As  might  be  expected,  this  depreciation 
of  the  silver  coinage  failed  to  remedy  the  evil  to  which  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  palliative,  and  its  consequences  reacted  against  the  bad  admin- 
istration, which  had  sought  to  benefit  itself  at  the  expense  of  its  sub- 
jects. Instead  of  arresting  the  export  of  silver  bullion  to  the  coim tries 
where  it  was  at  a  premium,  that  exportation  only  went  on  more 
rapidly ;  gold  was  proportionately  depreciated,  and  a  general  rise  in 
prices  was  the  result.  One  evil  was  thus  added  to  another,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  monetary  circulation  were  only  increased.  Thus  the 
rise  of  money,  which  was  with  difficulty  naturalized  in  the  interior 
provinces  of  the  empire,  where  long  habit  had  accustomed  the  people 
to  another  mode  of  circulation,  mado  no  progress  among  the  native 
population  till  after  the  Macedonian  conquest.  If  the  inhabitants  of 
these  provinces  were  not  in  a  position  to  contest  the  right  of  their 
monarch  to  attaoh  whatever  value  he  pleased  to  his  coins,  without 
reference  to  their  intrinsic  quality  as  metal,  they  did  as  far  as  possible 
avoid  using  this  bad  and  depreciated  money.  Thus  all  commercial 
transactions  and  bargains  between  individuals  were  negotiated  for 
metal  in  the  ingot,  taken  by  weight  as  merchandise.  The  uho  of 
coined  money  did  not  thoroughl}^  take  root  in  these  clistrictK  and 
become  the  habitual  rule  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  Greek 
money  came  into  circulation  which  was  equal  in  real  value  an  metal  to 
its  nominal  value,  so  that  the  people  were  sure,  without  the  trouble  of 
weighing,  that  in  a  piece  of  money  bearing  the  official  stamp,  they 
had  the  same  quantity  of  fine  metal  as  in  a  piece  of  the  same  weight 
of  the  usual  commercial  ingot. 

As  the  ancients  had  no  conception  of  any  other  than  the  direct 
exercise  of  popidar  sovereignty,  the  idea  of  representation  had  never 
occurred  to  them ;  they  did  not  therefore  recognize  the  possibility  of 
anything  like  that  moderate  and  limited  monarchy  which  the  working 
of  the  representative  principle  has  introduced  into  modern  States. 
The  only  way  by  which  the  ancients  exercised  any  control  over  the 
omnipotence  of  the  monarchical  authority,  was  by  the  development  of 
the  system  of  municipal  autonomy.  It  was  only  in  this  way  that  they 
could  set  any  limits  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power,  which  was  in 
its  essence  absolute,  especially  in  the  monarchies  which  arose  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  Alexander,  and  which,  but  for  the  check  kept  upon 
it  by  the  municipal  system,  might  have  degenerated  into  a  bound- 
less despotism.     In  monetary  as  in  political  matters,  the  existence  of 
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strong'  municipal  autonomies  formed,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  to 
the  Roman  conquest,  the  only  serious  barrier  to  the  depreciation  of 
money  according  to  royal  caprice.  A  study  of  the  numiematic  monu- 
ments of  the  diflferent  dynasties  of  this  period  of  Greek  history  suffices 
to  show  that  those  which  remained  roost  free  from  this  curse,  were 
those  ill  whose  States  there  existed  the  largest  number  of  autonomous 
cities,  using  their  own  proper  coinage  as  well  as  that  of  the  sovereigo. 
It  would  have  been  impossible,  for  example,  for  a  king  of  Pergamos 
to  adulterate  the  coins  which  he  put  into  circulation,  with  any  hope  of 
deriving  profit  from  such  an  abuse  of  power,  since  his  debased  coins 
would  have  to  endure  the  competition  of  the  plentiful  issue  of  good 
mouf^y  in  the  free  Greek  cities  included  within  his  dominion.  He 
was  compelled,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  utter  at  least  ae  good 
money  as  these  cities,  and  if  possible  to  make  it  a  little  better*  so  that 
his  specie  might  have  the  preference  in  commerce.  The  Lagida?  of 
Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  could  easily  close  their  coimtry  against  the 
entrance  of  foreign  moneys;  they  had  no  municipal  privileges  to 
contend  with  :  hence  they  were  but  too  readily  drawn  into  the  snare 
of  taking  mdawful  pecuniary  advantages  by  depreciating  the  coinage, 
and  thus  transforming  the  money  from  a  real  marketable  article  into 
a  mere  conventional  sign  of  arbitrary  and  micertain  value.  From  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  era,  there  was 
a  deep  and  ^Hdespread  perturbation  through  the  whole  monetary 
system  of  the  Ptolemies,  caused  by  arbitrary  measures  of  finance,  as 
ill-advieed  as  they  were  dishonest ;  and  under  the  despicable  reign  of 
Auletcs,  tlic  depreciation  of  money,  with  the  dire  confusion  of  pubUc 
and  private  property  which  is  its  inevitable  consequence,  reached  pro- 
poi-tiuns  hitherto  unexampled  in  history.  There  was  a  repetition  of  a 
similar  financial  crisis  in  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  third  century  of 
our  era,  and  again  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

IT, 

From  the  Hellenic  let  us  jiass  now  to  the  Roman  world.  The  royal 
city  had  received  fi-om  the  Greeks  not  only  the  use  of  money,  but  also 
correct  traditions  as  to  its  nature.  These  traditions  were  still  pre- 
served in  the  jurispnideuce  of  the  country,  long  after  they  had  ceased 
to  be  recognized  in  practice.  Thus  the  definition  of  the  nature  and 
right  use  of  money,  contained  in  a  passage  of  Paulus  inserted  in  the 
Digest,*  is  still  very*  satisfactory,  although  on  one  essential  point  it  is 
less  exact  than  that  given  by  Aristotle,  and  leaves  a  loophole  for  false 
theories :- — 

^*  Sales/'  says  this  famous  lawyer*  **  began  with  l>arter,  for  as  yet  money 
had  not  come  iato  existence,  and  there  was  no  dmrinction  between  the 
mei'chandhx  and  tlie  price^    Each  one,  aeoordiag  to  his  immediate  necessity, 

•  rviii.  1*  1, 
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bartered  that  which  was  useless  to  hitn  for  that  which  he  could  make  of 
service ;  for  it  is  often  found  that  one  man  possesses  in  superfluity  that  which 
is  lackin<^  to  another.  But  as  it  did  not  always  happen  that  the  one  ix>ssessed 
what  the  other  desired,  and  vice  versa,  a  substance  was  chosen  which,  from  it** 
permanent  and  universal  value,  might  become  the  medium  of  exchange,  and 
obviate  the  difficulties  constantly  arising  in  the  system  of  barter.  This  sub- 
stance, to  which  was  affixed  an  official  stamp,  was  no  longer  spoken  of  as 
merchandise,  but  as  the  2mce.'* 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  definition  there  is  a  serious  omission. 
The  Roman  lawyer  explains  very  clearly  what  he  has  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  philosophei-s,  how  the  sale  grew  out  of  the  simple  exchange, 
and  how  one  substance,  serving  as  the  common  standard  of  value,  came 
to  be  adopted  as  the  means  of  payment ;  how  this  common  medium 
of  exchange  was  finally  transformed  into  money,  and  how  the  price 
under  the  form  of  a  sum  of  money  differs  from  merchandise  given  in 
barter.  But  he  has  omitted  one  essential  portion  of  the  old  definitions 
of  the  Hellenic  masters,  in  particular  of  Aristotle,  a  portion  indispen- 
sable to  the  adequate  statement  of  true  monetarj'  principles.  He 
does  not  say  that  which  the  pliilosopher  of  Stagira  was  careful  not  to 
omit,  that  the  money  which  constitutes  the  price  is  and  ought  to  be 
primarily  itself  an  article  of  merchandise,  though  of  a  peculiar  and 
privileged  kind.  Its  substance  must  be  "  useful  in  itself"  and  possess- 
ing a  real  value,  corresponding  with  that  for  which  it  is  given  and 
accepted  as  a  price ;  lastly  that  the  ofllcial  stamp  \vhicli  it  bears  is 
only  *'  the  outward  sign  of  this  intiinsic  value,"  by  which  public 
authority  guarantees  the  exactness  of  the  weight  and  quality  of  the 
coin,  so  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  perpetual  Aveighing.  It  is  by  giving 
this  guarantee,  that  the  Government  earns  the  right  to  enforce  by  la^v 
the  acceptance  of  the  coinage  for  the  simi  it  represents ;  a  right  which 
can  only  be  lawfully  maintained  when  the  Government  has  acted  with 
perfect  fairness.  The  definition  of  Paulas  is  as  applicable  to  fiduciary 
as  to  real  money.  There  is  no  protest  against  the  false  and  fatal 
theory  that  the  coin,  which  is  accepted  as  the  price,  is  only  a  conven- 
tional sign  of  the  value  of  things,  nnd  need  not  have  itself  any  specific 
value  in  relation  to  that  for  which  it  is  given  in  circulation ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  official  signature  gives  it  its  value  instead  of  simply 
attesting  and  guaranteeing  its  actual  worth.  In  fact  this  false  and 
detestable  doctrine,  w^hich  has  come  down  to  the  world  as  such  a  fiital 
bequest  from  the  Romans,  had  long  held  sway  in  Rome  before  the 
time  of  Paulus,  and  was  commonly  recognized  in  his  day  alike  in 
theory  and  practice.  In  commenting  on  the  imperial  laws,  and  even 
on  those  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic,  he  met  with,  and  was 
bound  to  accept  as  legal  verities,  dispositions  so  monstrous  as  those  of 
the  "  Lex  Cornelia  Testamentaria,"  which  carried  the  consequences 
of  this  doctrine  to  their  furthest  issues.*  The  princes  to  whom  Paulus 
tendered  his  services  as  a  lawyer,  those  who  had  received  him  into 
*  Puulus  :  Sent^nt.  Except.,  v.  25.  1. 
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tlieir  councils  and  made  him  the  succeeaor  of  Ulpiau,  were  the  very 
men  who  began  to  exercise  to  the  fullest  degree,  and  without  the 
slightest  prudence  or  precaution,  their  pretended  right  to  adulterate 
the  public  money*  justif\ang  their  conduct  by  the  sophism  that  the  value 
of  the  coin  was  derived  from  their  own  sacred  impress  affixed  to  it. 

Neither  the  coins  themselves  nor  the  records  of  Latin  historians 
indicate  any  mistaken  notion  on  the  subject  of  money,  or  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  aasign  to  it  an  arbitrary  and  merely  couven- 
tional  value,  dniiiig  the  whole  period  when  the  Repubhc  was  flourish- 
ing, wlien  a  noble  patriotism  rose  above  peraonal  ambition,  and  when 
the  benefits  of  tnie  liberty  were  enjoyed.  The  three  successive  reduc- 
tions by  wliich  tlie  as  was  lowered  from  a  weight  of  ten  ounces  to  one 
ounce,  which  might  seem  on  a  superficial  study  to  contradict  this 
etiiteraent,  hud  in  reality  no  analogy  with  the  changes  in  the  aureus  and 
the  deitanm^  which  we  shall  obser%"e  presently  under  the  Empii-e,  during 
the  second  and  tliird  centuries  of  our  era.  TIk^sc  operations  were  aU 
of  a  twofold  character.  With  regard  to  pubUc  finance,  it  was  an 
attempt — ^far  from  justifiable,  I  admit,  but  regarded  at  the  time  as 
lawful,  much  as  we  should  regard  a  conversion  of  rents — to  reduce  to 
a  third  or  to  a  half  the  debts  of  the  State,  in  a  time  of  great  public 
pressure  and  pecuniary  scarcity  ;  and  it  was  an  attempt  made  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  people.  But  with  regard  to  the  private  circula- 
tion of  nmney  and  transactions  between  individuals,  the  diminutions 
in  the  weight  of  the  a^  caused  no  k>ss  or  inconvenience*  for  the  only 
result  was  to  introduce  into  the  money  of  the  State  the  same  relation 
wliich  had  been  established  in  commercial  transactions  between  the 
value  of  the  two  metals  then  ctiined  in  Rome — copper  and  silver-  As 
soon  as  the  first  reduction  was  made,  all  the  sums  in  the  official  reckon- 
ings were  still  stated  in  copper  money ;  but  between  individuals,  in 
private  commercial  transactions,  silver  money  received  from  abroad, 
either  in  the  form  of  Ci>ins  or  of  ingots,  or  struck  in  Campania  in 
the  name  of  the  Repubhc,  was  made  the  basis  of  operations.  ^  Thus 
nu  injury  was  done  to  private  business  by  the  reduction  of  the  money 
which  %vas  still  the  legal  unity,  though  it  had  ceased  to  be  in  practice 
the  real  standard  of  the  value  of  things :  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  derived  a  benefit  of  GO  per  cent,  by 
paying  in  m:?es  of  the  weight  of  one  trlen^^  or  in  sums  reckoned  by  that 
as,  debts  which  it  had  contracted  in  asses  of  the  weight  of  ten  omices. 
It  defrauded  its  creditors,  but  it  did  not  pretend  to  give  to  the 
new  as  or  triens  a  nominal  value  difi'erent  from  their  real  value  as 
metal.  The  many  passages  m  which,  in  refening  to  liabilities  con- 
tracted, or  payments  made,  during  the  intermediate  period  between 
the  coinage  of  silver  in  Rome  itself  and  the  reduction  of  the  as  to  a 
sf,ttatiSf  the  words  sestertiwi  or  as  llbralls*  are  used  inditlercutly,  show 

*  BcBckh :  Metrolo^ische  Uiitersuchujigeii,  pp.  396j  397,  4i4.'^^Mftrqimrdt :  Handluch 
T<)m.  Alterthumerj  t.  iiL  2j  p.  ?,> 
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that  the  old  as  of  full  weight  had  not  been  called  in  nor  reduced  to  a 
lower  than  its  original  value,  but  continued  to  circulate  side  by  side 
with  the  new  inferior  as,  and  was  accepted  by  the  public  for  it& 
real  value,  twice  and  a  half  that  of  the  latter  coinage.  It  may  even 
be  admitted,  vnih  Mommsen,  that  the  first  reduction  of  the  as  did  not 
imply  the  bankruptcy  of  the  State;  which  would  not  have  been  com- 
petent to  the  financial  situation  of  Rome  in  the  flourishing  era  of  the 
Republic,  between  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  first  Punic  war.  "  In 
fact,  a&  the  Romans  still  employed,  in  the  statement  of  public  accounts, 
the  old  as  ceris  gravis^  equivalent  to  a  silver  sesterce,  as  well  as  the  new 
asy  ten  of  which  went  to  a  denarius,  it  is  possible  that  the  debts  of  the 
State  were  thus  paid  in  full  and  without  reduction."  In  that  case,  as 
the  learned  Prussian  thinks,  "  there  would  have  been  neither  bank- 
ruptcy nor  depreciation  of  the  coinage  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that 
word,  but  simply  a  change  in  the  sign  representing  the  value,  or  in 
the  expression  of  the  value."* 

The  only  act  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  noble  ages  of  the  Republic, 
which  produced  a  real  alteration  in  the  currency,  was  the  "  Lex 
Flaminia,"  suddenly  reducing  the  denarius^  which  became  from  that 
time  the  true  standard  of  value,  from  7— g  to  g^  of  a  pound.  This  act 
expressed  the  dehberate  decision  of  the  nation,  to  give  to  the  money 
an  arbitrary  and  conventional  value  other  than  that  which  it  could 
command  merely  as  merchandise.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Flaminian  law  was  passed  when  Hannibal  was  already  at  the 
gates  of  Rome  ;  when  the  disasters  of  Trebia  and  of  Lake  Trasimene 
had  well-nigh  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  Republic  ;  when  there 
was  revolt  on  every  hand,  and  thus  the  best  sources  of  public  revenue 
were  dried  up.  In  such  a  crisis  of  peril  the  economic  laws  which 
ought  to  govern  every  issue  of  money,  were  lost  sight  of  under  the  press- 
ing necessity  of  finding  some  means  to  recruit  an  exhausted  treasury. 
to  provide  for  the  demands  of  the  moment,  and  to  lighten  the  cost  of 
the  pay  of  the  troops,  while  nominally  retaining  the  same  figures,  lest 
the  announcement  of  any  reduction  should  arouse  sedition  and  tumult. 

But  when  the  immediate  peril  was  past,  when  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  the  Republic  was  again  prosperous,  it  was  found  that 
the  depreciated  silver  coins  had  come  into  common  use,  that  the  price 
of  things  had  been  adjusted  by  this  standard,  that  the  old  heavy 
silver  pieces  had  been  gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation  by 
private  speculators,  to  be  melted  down,  and  that  to  revert  now  to  the 
old  standard  of  the  denarius,  as  it  was  before  the  Flaminian  law,  would 
cause  a  profound  pei-turbation  in  the  pubUc  funds  and  in  private 
transactions.  Thus  that  whieh  had  been  at  first  adopted  merely  as 
a  measure  of  temporary  relief,  something  like  the  minting  of  siege- 
pieces,  became  pennanent,  and  fixed  the  standard  for  Roman  silver 
money  until  the  end  of  the  Republic. 

*  Mommsen  :  Geschichte  dos  rOmiachen  Munzwesens,  pp.  292,  203. 
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Notliing  ifl  more  dangerous  thau  to  begin  to  tamper  with  money. 
It  ia  a  course  on  which,  after  the  first  etcp  taken,  it  becomes  impossible 
to  stop.  The  Flaminian  ]a%v  had  been  proposed  and  adopted  as  a  last 
resource,  in  such  a  time  of  pressure  that  any  means  seemed  lawful  to 
avert  the  catastrophe.  But  thiit  law  remained  a  fatal  precedent,  upon 
which  henceforward  was  based  the  theory  of  the  rnotiei/siffjt,  the  doc- 
trine that  a  legislative  decision  w^as  sufficient  to  attach  to  metallic 
specie  an  arbitmry  and  fictitious  value.  This  theory  soon  spread 
among  the  Romans,  and  "vvas  specially  welcomed  by  the  new  aristo- 
cratic party,  which  soon  took  the  management  of  affairs  entirely  into 
its  owm  hands.  Henceforth  it  was  one  of  the  political  and  financial 
dogmas  of  this  party,  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  seek  relief  from 
financial  pressure  under  ordinary  circnmstances,  in  the  sort  of  forced 
loan  implied  in  a  depreciation  of  the  coinage.  In  tltis  matter,  as  in 
every  other,  the  fatal  genn  was  deposited  in  Roman  society,  by  the 
rise  of  the  oligarchical  faction  to  power.  Avaricious  and  unpiincipled, 
as  parvenm  always  are,  without  any  of  the  virtues  of  the  true-born 
aristocracy,  using  the  influence  of  high  station  only  to  advance  their 
own  interests  and  indulge  their  appetites,  this  monied  oligarchy 
regarded  the  world-wide  dominions  of  Rome  as  only  a  great  field  to 
be  w^orked  by  them  for  their  own  unscrupulous  and  selfish  ends. 
Their  economical  views  were  as  false  as  their  political  aims  were 
petty,  egoistical,  and  blind*  By  pursuing  for  their  own  advantage 
the  system  of  merguig  small  private  properties  in  the  lati/imdia,  they 
brought  about  the  ruin  and  depopulation  of  Italy,  the  destruction, 
that  is,  of  that  which  had  hitherto  been,  and  could  alone  be  the  solid 
basis  of  the  powder  of  Rome*  By  means  of  the  theory  of  the  monei/- 
ntffn,  and  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  fix  arbitrarily  the  value  of  money, 
they  produced  in  the  monetary  system,  not  only  temporary  perturba- 
tions of  the  gravest  kind,  but  they  introduced  into  the  world  a  false  prin- 
ciple, the  consequences  of  which  were  to  be  felt  for  many  centuries. 

The  perturbations  produced  in  the  monetary  system  by  this  doctrine, 
and  in  ever^^  department  of  public  finance,  became  more  and  more 
serious  in  the  midst  of  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed  of  civil  strife,  of 
party  conflict  and  personal  ambition,  in  the  decadence  of  the  Republic. 
Left  to  themselves,  without  any  eflfective  supervision  of  the  higher 
authorities,  those  who  regulated  the  coinage,  instead  of  aiming  at 
prodncinggood  specie,  and  shi-inkingfrom  the  fatal  consequences  that 
must  follow  fraudulent  dealings  in  these  matters,  thought  only  of 
making  in. a  short  time  as  much  money  as  possible  by  the  falsification 
of  the  coins.  The  leaders  of  the  party  sought  to  secure  the  adherence 
of  the  populace  by  helping  debtors  to  defraud  their  creditors.  As  in 
each  successive  issue  of  denarii,  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  plated 
pieces,  men  deep  in  debt  were  enabled  to  free  themselves  from  their 
liabilities  by  paraig  nominally  in  full,  l>ut  actually  only  a  half  or  one 
third  the  amount  w^hieh  they  owed. 
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In  the  year  of  Rome  663  (91  B.C.)  M.  Livius  Drusus  caused 
the  Senate  to  pass  a  decision  that,  in  future  issues,  there  should 
be  one  plated  copper  denarius  to  seven  of  silver.*  A  few  years 
later,  in  the  time  of  Cinna,  the  value  of  the  coinage  had  become  so 
dubious,  as  Cicero  tells  U8,t  that  no  one  knew  precisely  what  he  was 
worth. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  670  (b.o.  84)  the  tribunes  of  the  people  and  the 
preetors  deKberated  on  the  measures  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  remedy 
this  deplorable  state  of  things.  An  edict  of  the  pra3tor,  M.  Marius 
Gratidianus,  instituted  offices  for  the  verification  of  the  coinage,  sup- 
pressed the  enforced  circulation  of  the  plated  denarii^  ordered  that  they 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  pubKc  coffers,  and  that  denaiii  of  a  true 
standard  should  be  given  in  exchange.^  The  popular  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  act  was  received,  gives  some  idea  of  the  gravity  of  the 
evil  to  which  it  brought  redress.  Statues  were  raised  in  all  the  public 
places  to  the  prajtor  who  had  taken  the  initiative  in  so  beneficent  a 
reform,  and  almost  divine  honours  were  paid  to  these  statues,  by 
burning  incense  and  wax  tapers  before  them. 

Sylla  visited  Marius  Gratidianus  with  cruel  retribution  for  this  popu- 
larity. He  was  a  formidable  political  adversaiy,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  aristocratic  party  he  had  committed  a  veritable  crime  in  assailing 
a  right  of  the  State,  very  tenaciously  clung  to  by  this  party, — the 
right  to  alter  the  value  of  the  coinage.  This  was  a  right  against 
which  only  democrats  protested.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  dictator 
entered  Rome,  all  the  statues  of  Gratidianus  were  overthro\vn,  and  he 
himself,  being  included  in  the  list  of  proscribed  persons,  was  put  to 
death  with  the  most  barbarous  refinements  of  torture.  Sylla,  however, 
had  himself  the  wisdom  to  make  but  moderate  use  of  the  right  of 
depreciating  the  cmTcncy ;  but  he  inserted  in  the  law  this  funda- 
mental piinciple  of  the  aristocratic  party,  insisting  with  the  utmost 
effrontery  both  on  the  theory  and  its  practical  consequences.  Paulus 
says  :§  "  Lege  Cornelia  tenetur  qui  vultu  principis  signatam  inonetani 
praster  adulterinam  reprobaverit."  The  words  vxdtu  principU  are  an 
addition  of  the  time  of  the  Empire,  applying  to  the  coins  then  struck 
the  dispositions  of  the  "  Lex  Cornelia  Testamcntaria."  The  rual  gist 
of  this  law  was  that  individuals  might  only  refuse  false  money  uttered 
by  private  forgers,  while  they  were  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to 
receive  without  hesitation,  whatever  its  weight  and  name,  the  money 
issued  by  the  State  and  bearing  the  official  stamp.  This  was  to  allirm 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  adulterate  at  pleasure,  since  its  signa- 
ture gave  an  artificial  value  to  the  coinage ;  and  resistance  to  the 

•  Plin.  Hist.  Xat.  xxxiii.  3.  46. 

t  Dt;  Olfic.  iii.  20.  80. 

J  Cicoro:  De  Offic.  iii.  20.  80.  Plin. :  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  9. 132.  Mommsen  :  Goschichto 
des  riimischen  MUnzweHcns,  p.  388.  Mommsen  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  tho 
full  importance  of  the  attempt  at  monetiiry  reform  made  by  Marius  Gratidianus. 

§  Sentent.  Recept.,  v.  25.  1. 
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arbitrary  power    which  the    oligarchy  meant  alwaj's  to  keep  in  its 
own  hands,  was  branded  as  a  crime. 

After  the  wars,  Tvhich  for  many  generations  had  torn  the  State  and 

""brought  fellow-citizens  into  armed  conflict  "\vith  each  other  on  tlie 
battle-field,  the  Coesarean  despotism  declared  itself  first  as  come  to 
restore  order,  to  re-estabheh  peace,  to  raise  up  the  mine,  and  revive 
the  prosperity  which  anarchy  had  destroyed.  CVesar  first,  and  after 
him  Augustus,  played  the  part  of  peacemakers  and  restorers  m  every 
branch  of  the  adniinistration  and  in  the  political  life  of  the  Empire,  and 
this  good  service  disguised  for  the  time  the  annihilation  of  all  liberty 
and  the  setting  up  of  an  absolute  despotism.  We  find  numismatic 
traces  at  once  of  their  reforms,  and  of  their  usurpations,  the  conse- 
quences  of  which  so  quickly  undid  the  temporary  good  they  efiected. 
Caeear  restored  the  pnbHc  credit  by  issuing  good  money,  such  as  had 
not  been  seen  in  Rome  for  a  length  of  thne,  money  of  pure  metal  and 
exact  weight ;  with  scarcely  any  admixture  of  plated  pieces,  money 
which  could  circulate  for  its  real  V€due,  and  this  measure  became 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  his  popularity.  Augustus  followed 
his  example,  but  at  the  same  time  took  away  from  the  Senate  the 
light  of  coining  gold  and  silver,  reserving  this  exclusively  to 
the  imperial  authority,  which  was  to  exercise  it  absolutely  without 
controK 

From  this  time  wo  find  the  theory  that  the  value  of  money  is  arbi- 
trary, and  depends  solely  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign  who  issues  it, 
more  and  more  widely  and  tenaciously  held*  The  conetitntion  of  the 
Empire  having  become  an  unlimited  despotism,  the  Emperor,  being 
regarded  as  a  god  to  whom  all  things  were  competent,  and  whose  will 
was  a  sacred  law,  the  prince  to  whom  the  utterance  of  the  money  was 
entnifited,  and  who  was  supposed  to  exercise  a  fatherly  care  over  the 
pubhc  wealth,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  or  feigned  to  believe, 
that  the  value  of  the  money  was  derived  from  the  official  signature,  the 

I  original  intention  of  which  was  simply  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
the  coinage.  The  faith  placed  in  the  official  impress  fostered  the 
temptation  to  abuse  it.  We  know  too  ^vell  the  conseLiuenees  %vhich 
follow  by  a  necessary  sequence  from  this  fat^l  doctiine,  the  handmaid 
of  despotism.  From  the  moment  when  the  coin  corner  to  be  regarded 
as  a  conventional  sign,  depending  on  arbitrary  authority,  the  power 
which  created  can  modify  and  change  it;  it  may  even  replace  it  by 
other  eigns,  doing  away  with  that  which  has  been  strangely  described 
by  some  Utopians  in  our  day,  as  "  the  usurped  royalty  of  gold/'  As 
M,  Woloweki,  an  eminent  French  economist,  has  truly  said,  **  the  per- 
manent hostihty  of  nations,  concimercial  crises,  the  depreciation  of 
specie,  covert  banki-uptcies,  assignats,  paper  money,  hatred  of  capitiil, 
chimerical  schemes  of  financial  renovation,  such  are  tlie  dire  t-onse- 
queuces  of  false  views  on  the  subject  of  money/* 

Under  a  prince  so  able  and  so  wise  as  Augustus  the  mischievoua 
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influence  of  the  imperial  prerogative  of  iBsuing  money,  and  the  doc- 
trine involved  in  it,  did  not  at  once  make  itself  felt,  and  during  severaP 
reigos  the  example  set  by  Caesar  and  his  nephew  was  followed.  But 
this  was  not  for  long.  Before  many  years  of  imperial  omnipotence 
had  passed  away,  there  succeeded  to  the  throne  some  of  the  most 
monstrous  fools  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Hence  in  less  than  a  century- 
the  change  of  the  money  of  the  State  into  imperial  money,  and  the 
theory  that  its  value  arose  from  its  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  sovereigny 
produced  a  system  of  adulteration  of  specie,  \vhich  went  on  growing* 
to  the  very  close  of  the  Empire,  and  which  the  successoi-s  of  Augustus 
utilized  largely  for  the  indulgence  of  their  passions  and  their  prodi- 
gality. It  was  then  seen,  says  Vopiscus,  that  there  is  no  more  infal- 
lible symptom  of  the  decay  of  the  State  than  the  corruption  of  the 
coinage,  and  that  the  steps  of  this  decKne  are  marked  by  the  suc- 
cessive depreciations  of  the  money.  M.  Wolowski  has  justly  observed  r 
"We  might  always  judge  of  the  character  of  the  emperors,  by  the  more 
or  less  sound  ring  of  the  coins  struck  during  their  reign." 

The  first  depreciation  of  the  aureus  was  under  Nero,  and  the  same 
emperor  reduced  the  denarius  to  ^  of  the  pound  of  silver,  instead  of 
^,  while  keeping  its  nominal  value  unchanged.  At  the  same  time, 
the  proportion  of  the  alloy  was  raised  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  piece.  The  very  name  of  the  author  of  these 
changes,  which  inaugurated  all  the  imperial  attemptjs  of  the  same  kind, 
suffices  to  teach  us  a  great  and  valuable  lesson.  After  Nero,  the 
aureus  remained  tolerably  stationary,  at  the  weight  fixed  by  that  prince. 
The  silver  denaiius^  on  the  contrary,  continued  to  descend  rapidly  til! 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Nerva  somewhat  raised  its  weight 
again,  but  under  Commodus  the  depreciation  recommenced  and  went 
on  even  more  rapidly  than  before.  It  soon  became  general  with  money 
of  eveiy  sort.  Violence,  sheltered  under  the  mask  of  law,  assured  th^ 
success  of  the  frauds,  for  the  fundamental  axiom  of  this  policy  was  the 
principle,  borrowed  from  the  Cornelian  law,  of  forbidding  under  severest 
penalties  the  refusal  of  the  imperial  money,  of  whatever  standard  or 
intrinsic  value.  The  application  of  this  principle  was  carried  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  doctrine  of  the  purely  conventional  origin  of  the 
value  of  metallic  specie.  With  such  a  basis  for  the  monetary  legislation 
of  the  Empire,  despotism  and  bad  faith  would  deem  all  things  lawful ; 
and  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  the  systematic  alterations  in  the 
coinage  by  imperial  orders,  produced  such  confusion  as  was  scarcely 
equalled  in  the  most  disastrous  years  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  will  not  enlarge  on  the  details  of  this  monetary  disturbance,, 
which  lasted  during  the  whole  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
This  is  not  tlie  place  to  go  fully  into  it,  since  my  present  object  ifcr 
rather  to  indicate  the  general  facts  which  relate  to  the  various  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  economic  theory  of  money  in  ancient  times.  From  the  date 
we  have  now  reached,  this  study  may  be  abandoned.    There  may  indeed 
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ctill  be  found  occasioually  able  monarclis,  like  Constantms,  oceiipyingf 
the  imperial  throne,  who  may  endeavour  to  reetore  soundness  to  the 
{)ublic  fioances  by  giving  money  of  good  weight  and  pure  metal. 
Here  and  there  we  may  Btill  dist-over  principles  of  justice  and  honour, 
•fts  in  the  noble  wordn  of  the  edict  of  the  Imperial  Exchetjuer  for  the 
<3reation  of  Proc^wm<or«j*  iUbft€(tF  of  the  coinage:  **Omnino  monetee  inte- 
gritae  debet  quteri  nbi  viiltus  ooeter  imprimitur;  quidnani  erit  tutum  si 
in  nostra  peccetiu*  effigie  ?  '** 

But  all  this  is  dependent  simply  upon  individual  probity,  and  can 
never  have  any  durable  result.  It  ^411  be  vain  to  create  new  species  of 
money,  to  eubstitnte  the  soUdm  for  the  discredited  aureus^  in  order  to 
have  some  pieces  of  a  definite  value.  These  in  their  turn  will  become 
the  subjects  of  certain  and  rapid  depreciation.  The  false  theory  of  the 
essence  and  origin  of  money  is  henceforth  embodied  in  the  laws  and 
firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men. 

No  one  thinks  any  longer  of  disputing  it,  and  the  reigning  princea 
make  more  or  leSBUse  of  it  in  proportion  to  their  unscnipuloiisness  and 
cupldlt5^  The  tnie  and  sound  theory,  always  known  and  practised 
among  the  Greeks,  has  fallen  into  complete  oblivion  through  a  long 
course  of  age%  and  the  fatal  error  which  was  the  economic  curse  of 
the  Roman  Empire  is  transmitted  to  the  middle  ages,  and  becomes  the 
J  source  of  widespread  miseiy. 

Need  w^e  call  to  mind  the  disastrous  consequences*  in  the  young 
Christian  societies  of  the  West,  of  the  doctrine  borrowed  from  the 
Empire  of  the  Ca^sare,  that  money  was  simply  a  sign.  o\ving  all  its 
value  to  its  official  impress  t  The  infinite  diversity  of  petty  powers 
during  the  feudal  period  added  to  the  confusion  which  had  prevailed 
-even  under  the  Empire.  Each  feudal  lord  strack  some  coin,  and  every 
monarch  made  some  clmnge^  greater  or  less,  in  the  currency,  in  order 
to  disguise  his  actual  bankruptcy.  It  was  required  that  payment  to 
goveroment  should  lie  made  quarterly,  or  monthly,  in  the  current  coin, 
and  according  as  the  prince  was  debtor  or  creditor,  he  lowered  or 
raised  the  monetary  standard.  These  nefarious  proceedings  failed  in 
their  end  ;  the  bad  money,  foUownng  an  inexorable  law,  drove  ont  the 
good,  and^  after  perplexing  and  mischievous  oscillations,  the  \^alne  of 
things  was  adjusted  to  the  depressed  money  standard.  Hence  ensued 
the  disappearance  of  the  good  money  and  the  rise  of  prices^  evils 
which  it  was  sought  to  remedy  by  prohibiting  exportation  and  fijcing 
a  maximum  for  prices,  measures  as  unavailing  as  they  were  obnoxious,'* J 

Errors,  frauds,  and  deeds  of  \^olence  followed  each  other  in  fatal 
succession,  always  leaving  behind  the  same  result — corrupted  morals 
and  commercial  panic.  The  periodical  depreciation  of  the  moneys 
caused  universal  confusion  ;  the  morhm  numeric  us,  whicli  was  described 
^as  no  less  fatal  than  the  plague  itself,  visited  every  countiy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  England,  the  Empire,  Hungary,  Bohemia^  Naples,  Savoy, 

*  Caasiodor. :  Varlar.,  tu.  32. 
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aniSered  from  it  no  less  than  France.  Everywhere  the  old  imperial' 
idea  of  the  arbitrary  value  of  money,  depending  on  the  will  of  the 
Bovereign,  was  hailed  by  imscrupnlous  governments,  anxious  to  use  it 
for  their  own  advantage. 

It  was  vain  for  religion  to  thunder  against  these  abuses  through, 
the  Popes*  and  the  bishops,  who  were  not  always  themselves  exempt 
from  the  same  fault ;  it  was  vain  for  poetry  to  borrow  the  pen  of 
Dante  to  brand  Philippe  le  Bel  as  a  forger : 

"  L2l  si  Yedr&  il  duol  che  sopra  Senna, 
Induce,  falseggiando  la  moneta." 

The  world  continued  to  sufter  from  an  evil  the  true  nature  of  which  it 
failed  to  recognize.  The  angel  of  the  School,  the  great  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  himself,  although,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Aristotle, 
he  enunciated  the  true  principles  of  monejr,  contents  himself  with 
counselling  the  sovereigns  to  make  "  a  moderate  use"  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  money,  "sive  in  mutando,  sive  in  diminuendo  pondus."t 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  we  find  only  one  man  who 
by  an  effort  of  good  sense  amounting  to  genius,  and  peculiarly  admir- 
able in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  time,  perceived  the 
true  bases  of  the  monetary  theory.  This  was  Nicolas  Oresme,  Bishop 
of  Lisieux,  whose  name  was  rescued  a  few  years  ago  by  MM.  Wolowski 
and  Roscher  from  the  unjust  oblivion  of  five  hundred  years,  and  whom 
they  have  rightly  declared  to  be  a  great  economist  and  the  precursor 
of  the  deepest  researches  of  modern  science  in  this  department.f  But 
the  wise  teachings  and  the  efforts  of  Nicolas  Oresme  had  no  result 
beyond  the  reign  of  his  friend  Charles  V.,  to  whom  popular  gi-atitude 
has  awarded  the  surname  of  The  Wise,  After  the  death  of  this  prince 
the  truths  which  the  prelate-economist  had  brought  again  into  the 
light,  were  soon  forgotten.  The  tampering  with  the  money  was 
resumed,  practised  perhaps  with  a  Httle  less  folly  and  at  rarer  inter- 
vals than  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  still  practised. 

It  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  that  thought- 
ful and  courageous  men,  in  Italy  and  in  England,  began  to  demonstrate 
again  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  which  attributed  the  value  of  money 
to  the  sovereign  power  ;  and  in  France  it  was  not  till  the  Constitu- 
tional Assembly  of  1789,  and  the  renaissance  of  economic  science,  that 
this  doctrine  disappeared  from  theory  and  practice,  and  a  monetary 
system  was  cstabHshed  based  upon  true  principles,  upon  the  notion 
that  a  sound  coinage  ought  to  have  a  real  value  as  merchandise, 
corresponding  to  the  nominal  value  for  which  it  is  current. 

Such  has  been  the  fatal  heritage  of  calamity  and  confusion  handed 

•  Boniface  VIII.,  in  a  letter  of  the  year  1296,  reproaches  Philii)po  le  Bel,  with 
**  monetae  depravatione  subditis  atque  extraneis  injuriani  fieri." 

t  De  Bej^mine  Principis,  ii.  13. 

j  Ti-aictie  tie  la  premiere  invention  des  monnaies,  de  Nicolas  Oresme,  puLlie  et  annoto 
par  M.  Wolowski.     Paris  :  1804. 
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down  to  the  world  for  many  ages  by  an  error  of  political  economy, 
the  direct  offspring  of  despotism.  In  casting  a  rapid  glance  over  the 
monetary  history  of  antiquity,  we  see  this  great  truth  brought  out  on 
every  page,  that  in  order  to  have  sound  finances,  true  money,  and  a 
good  government,  the  first  conditions  are  liberty,  the  right  of  control, 
and  of  discussion ;  that  despotism,  if  it  seems  sometimes  a  reparative 
agent,  and  holds  out  fair  promises  to  material  interests  which  may 
have  been  imperilled  in  the  storms  of  liberty,  never  brings  more  than 
a  temporary  relief,  and  inevitably  drags  a  nation  down  to  ruin,  by 
working  on  false  economic  principles.  All  human  science  ought  to 
have  its  moral  teaching.  If  the  study  of  numismatics  should  have  no 
other  result  than  to  confirm  by  irrefragable  evidence  this  important 
lesson,  it  would  deserve  a  high  place  in  the  category  of  those  erudite 
labours  by  which  we  recover  the  archives  of  man's  mental  and  moral 
history. 

FRAX901S  Lenormant. 


PKOFESSOR  VON  HOLTZENDORFF  ON  THE 
ENGLISH  COUNTRY  SQUIRE. 


An  English  Country  Squire^  as  sketched  at  ITardicide 
Court,  Oloucestershire,  By  Professor  Vox  Holtzkn- 
DORFF.  Translated  by  Bos  1  Geb  HARD.  Gloucester: 
John  Bellows.    1878. 


AMONG  the  various  English  institutions  of  which  International  Con- 
gresses and  Pan-Anglican  Synods  bring  laymen  and  ecclesiastics 
from  the  utteimost  parts  of  the  earth  to  study  and  discuss  the  vitality, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  is  so  much  sui  generis,  so  much  without  its 
parallel  in  other  countries,  as  the  English  squirearchy.  Intimately 
bound  up  throtfgh  the  accident  of  family  livings  with  the  weal  of  the 
Church,  as  a  connecting  link  by  means  of  clerical  younger  brothers 
between  the  lords  of  the  soil  and  the  working  poor,  this  order,  living  on 
its  estates,  has  grown  up  amidst  its  rural  population,  and  can  sympathize 
by  tradition  with  the  cottage  and  its  inmates  more  naturally  and  warmly 
than  the  countei-part  class  in  towns ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  social  as 
well  as  in  religious  movements,  the  common  sense  and  solid  stake  in 
the  common  weal  of  the  squire  class  dispose  them  to  espouse,  with 
moderation  and  without  extravagance,  those  reforms  and  ameliora- 
tions of  society  which  have  in  them  any  root  of  permanence.  And 
inasmuch  as,  in  its  aspect  as  "  The  Great  Unpaid/'  the  order  of  the 
English  squires  still  holds  in  its  hands  a  very  large  portion  of  judicial 
functions  in  petty  and  quarter  sessions,  and  of  influence  on  finance  in 
county,  highway,  and  poor-law  Boards,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do 
so  in  no  small  degree  because  it  is  unpaid,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  many  who  have  more  or  less  contemplated  this  phenomenon,  to  take 
an  opportunity  of  regarding  it  from  a  German  professor's  point  of 
view,  which  has  recently  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  P]nglisli 
reader  through  a  translation  by  a  German  Fran,  long  resident  in  an 
English  country-house,  and  familiar  with  the  P^nglish  language  and 
society.  Though  Professor  Franz  von  HoltzendorflTs  pamphlet  was 
originally  inspired  by  a  visit  to  a  model  p]nglish  squire  in  his  own 
county  60  far  back  as  1861,  and  his  impressions  were  quickened  and 
confirmed  by  a  later  visit  half-a-score  years  afterwards,  thoy  apply 
with  very  few  changes,  save  in  the  wake  of  experience,  to  the  present 
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ime;  and  besides  the  interest  which  the  accomplished  traiislator  snr- 
lloiBes  that  the  English  reader  will  derive  from  **  seeing  how  this  purely 
I  JBnglifih  creation  strikes  the  imagination  of  a  conscientious  student  of 
I  the  English  social  and  political  system  who  is  able  to  test  the  efficiency 
l^of  the  work  it  peiforms,  as  compared  with  that  which  in  Germany  is 
wholly  entrusted  to  official  agents,**  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  result 
^  of  the  publication  in  English  of  the  Professor  s  appreciative  criticism  may 
be  to  inspire  the  on-coming  succession  of  younger  squires,  who  are  occa- 
^ionaUy  credited,  whether  rightly  or  wrongfully,  \y\i\i  having  less  taste 
_And  talents  for  busiaess  than  their  sires,  to  emulate  *'the  sacrifices  and 
aervices  of  a  class  which  has  no  existence  out  of  England,  and  of 
l^hich"  (says  the  translator)  *'the  iufluences  must  have  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  loyalty  and  self-reliance  of  English  national  life." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  name  or  localize  the  typical  squire  whose 
work  would  identify  him  at  once  to  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  and 
"^vhom,  as  it  appears  from  the  Professor's  pamphlet,  he  dragged  only 
'ly  strong  persuasion  into  publicity.  His  w^ork,  though  mauy-sided, 
has  this  element  of  vitality,  that  it  is  single-hearted,  steadfast,  and  un- 
©elfish ;  and  the  total  absence  of  any  leaven  of  vanity  or  self-esteem 
comes  out  admirably  in  a  conversation  in  chapter  viii.,  where  the 
Professor  interviews  tlie  Squire  on  his  early  education,  and  receives 
a  simple  and  genuine  statement,  the  gist  of  which  is,  that  verj^  much 
is  learnt  in  active  life,  and  that  all  learning  should  tend  to  intellectual 
activity.  The  Squire's  unstrained  and  modest  recognition  of  the  work 
^  given  him  to  do  in  his  generation,  and  his  measure  of  his  place  in 
eociety,  is  simply  that  of  one  who,  as  a  blunt  tool  imiplo^/ed  bondjlde  in  the 
Piasters  hand,  has  done  whatever  good  he  has  been  permitted  to  do 
from  an  impulse  extf*rual  to  himself.  The  passage  is  eloquent  in 
the  singular  modesty,  which  we  can  well  believe  that  the  Professor 
transferred  from  the  Squire's  hps  to  his  paper,  and  if  perused  (in  pp. 
.78 — 80)  might  guarantee  the  honest  earnestness  of  his  single-hearted 
■reforms.  A  volume  of  a  somewhat  more  general  range  and  of  a  more 
all-round  character,  to  be  perused  in  connection  with  the  Professor's 
pamphlet,  is  the  sketch  by  the  lat^  John  Wood  Warter,  Southey's  son- 
Mu-law,  of  "  The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires,*'  which  was  published  by 
Longmans  in  1854,  and  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  every  country-house 
library.  Out  of  these  twain  we  are  persuaded  that  abundance  of 
^cause  might  be  shown  why  an  institution  sometimes  lightly  spoken 
against,  and  regarded  as  doomed  to  be  superseded  by  stipendiaries 
and  doctrinaires,  should  not  perish  out  of  the  laud,  but  enlarge  its 
hold  on  the  national  confidence.  Certainly  such  was  the  impression 
carried  away  by  our  German  Professor,  though  he  came  very  mueli 
with  an  idea  of  studying  a  doomed  and  moribund  institution ;  ami 
the  chaptt^rs  which  in  lively  fashion  discover  and  trace  the  foundations 
of  the  more  solid  structure  which  he  reahzed,  are  none  the  less 
astructive  and  edifying  for  their  simplicity* 
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Thus,  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  training  of  the  English  country^ 
squire  is  the  orderliness  of  his  domestic  life  in  its  normal  development. 
The  German's  awkwardness  and  want  of  habit  at  the  customaiy 
institution  of  "family  prayers  "  leads  him  to  some  lively  conversationa 
with  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  where  he  sought  his  type  of  the 
squire  class.  As  one  must  expect,  he  learnt  not  a  little,  from  "  taking- 
the  ladies  into  his  counsel,"  both  of  the  apportionment  of  the  daily 
routine  of  duties  among  the  members  of  a  country  house,  and  of  the 
succession  of  outdoor  gatherings  and  pursuits  generally  ruled  by  a 
system,  though  an  unforced  and  inobtrusive  one.  In  a  channing 
bit  of  irony  the  Professor,  who,  after  a  little  practice,  has  conformed  or 
become  conciliated  to  the  family  prayers  which  to  the  sons  and  ser- 
vants of  the  house  are  a  venerable  usage,  essays  to  sound  his  intelli- 
gent hostess  on  the  still  more  vital  feature  of  the  English  Sunday. 
She,  and  her  sons  and  husband,  might  have  dilated  on  the  mingling 
of  class  with  class ;  on  the  time-honoured  prestige  which  invests 
the  village  church  and  its  weekly  and  holiday  gatherings,  making 
each  brother  of  high  and  low  degree  equal  in  the  sanctuary,  aud  so 
abridging  the  distance  betwixt  ranks,  when  the  cottage  or  cottage 
hospital  has  to  be  visited,  the  school,  workhouse,  gaol,  or  refonnatorj^ 
to  be  repaired  to,  for  the  philanthropic  end  of  dealing  with  doubtful 
elements  of  society,  to  prevent  crime  before  punishment,  and  to  stay 
its  progress  and  persistence  after.  But  our  Professor  deemed  the 
Sabbath  un-English,  uncongenial  with  Merry  England.  He  had 
formed  his  ideas,  doubtless,  from  the  towns ;  and  had  thus,  perhaps, 
contracted  a  prejudice,  which  other  examples  have  shown  us  extends 
to  his  compatriots,  against  an  English  Sunday  in  the  country.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  learned  during  his  visits  to  Hardwicke  that  the  reproach 
cannot  fairly  lie  against  the  moderate  length  of  services,  hymnology, 
and  sermons  customary  in  country  churches,  which  might,  with  more 
show  of  justice,  be  argued  against  town  and  city  churches,  and  interfere 
with  the  foreigner's  pet  and  fanciful  idea  of  worshipping  nature  simul- 
taneously with  its  God.  One  does  not  envy  the  Professor  his  inability 
to  grasp  the  traditional  feeling  of  home  and  reunion  which  invests  the 
many-memoried  village  church  from  generation  to  generation.  Unless 
we  are  mistaken  it  was  a  poet  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  those 
on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  in  Gloucestershire,  who  in  one  of  his  poems 
thus  commemorates  the  church  where  our  fathers  have  worshipped : — 

*'  The  very  stones 
Of  old  memorial  have  been  dear  to  me, 
Sitting  long  days  on  ancient  stiles  worm-worn, 
And  gazing  thro'  green  trees  o'er  grassy  graves 
Upon  the  living  village,  and  the  dead. 
The  early  and  the  lator  tryst  that  all 
Have  k<.»pt  so  long  and  well :  or  to  the  pile 
Reared  by  those  English  whoso  ancestnil  feet 
Trod  the  same  path  their  children's  children  kee^i 
Still  hallowed  :  where  the  beauty  of  tlie  vale. 
The  blushing  girl  of  yonder  bridcil  train. 
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Walks  in  her  lore  and  joy,  and  putaeing  slow, 

Salutes  unconscious  with  her  wedding  skirt 

Th»?  gable  end  no  greyer  than  of  yore, 

When  by  the  same  dark  y^w  for  ever  old 

The  same  grey  Time  did  hold  his  scythe  aboTe 

Her  ^randames  head,  whose  silk  of  long  ago 

So  rustled  on  the  wall  when  she  went  by 

A  happy  bride,  and  heard  perchance  that  day 

Tales  from  wan  lips  of  the  far-morning  when 

Her  mother's  mother  passed  as  fair  as  she." — BoMtr,  p.  13. 

And  this  18  but  one  out  of  hundreds  of  rural  pictures  of  the  aesocia- 
tiona  of  an  English  Sabbath,  dear  alike  to  the  humblest  villagers  and 
to  the  high-bora  ladv  at  the  hail.  Von  HoltzendoriTs  fair  iustructress 
expounded  with  admirable  and  practical  clearness  the  regidations  eu- 
forced  in  a  country  houjse,  making  the  Sunday  empliatically  a  day  of 
rest  to  the  whole  household,  and  truly  pointed  it  out  that  '*  the  dis- 
regard of  the  Sunday  divides  the  whole  nation  between  the  contented 
and  the  discontented."  Surely  in  the  very  consideration  for  servants  and 
dependents  inculcated  and  practiaed  in  ench  English  homes  on  a  large 
scale,  is  nurtured  the  sense  of  responeibility  and  administnitiveness 
which  tends  to  make  the  succefiBton  of  Enghsh  squires  the  creditably 
conscientious  and  self-sacrificing  element  in  the  commonwealth  that  it  is. 
It  might  alsoj  we  thinks  be  shown  that  in  the  limited  \nsit  to  town 
for  the  season  of  the  squire  and  his  family,  and  his  staunchness  to  tli© 
ancestral  dwelling  amidst  his  own  people  for  the  larger  paii  of  the 
yean  lies  part  of  the  secret  of  his  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Wood  Warter  s  model  squire,  Cedric  Oldacre,  blamed  the  degene- 
rate custom  of  ''maintaining  a  town  houee  in  splendour  and  the  old 
country  mansion  meanly,''  and  **  held  that  the  outside  show  and  tinsel 
of  a  London  hfe  would  in  another  age  untie  the  sympathies  of  the 
country,  and  quite  alter  the  position  of  the  old  time-honoured  land- 
lords/* And  yet  in  periodical  and  seasonable  visits  to  the  metropolis 
lies  the  security  for  that  culture  and  enlarged  intermixture  with  men 
and  society  of  intelligence  which  prevents  ruralizing  from  becoming 
a  synonym  for  rusting^  and  subjects  the  limited  autocracy  of  the 
**  country  squire "  to  the  corrective  influences  of  enlarged  and  en- 
Hghtened  opinion.  Another  reflection  which  arises  out  of  the  routine 
training  and  ordering  of  the  English  squire's  family  and  household,  is 
concerned  with  the  excellently  wholesome  acquiescence  in  the  law  and 
principle  of  primogeniture  which  secures  to  the  cadets  of  a  family  a 
home  for  ever  to  fall  back  upon,  whilst  it  surrounds  the  head  of  the 
house  with  attached  and  unfaltering  allies  in  a  body-guard  of  no 
hireling  character,  and  promotes  the  recognition  of  *'  give  and  take  ** 
in  the  study  of  likes  and  ilishkes,  which  the  Professor  thought  he  dis- 
covered in  the  stopping  up  of  the  keyhole  of  the  Squire's  smoking- 
room,  that  the  Lady  s  nerves  might  be  preserved  from  every  disagree- 
able  sensation.  In  these  and  other  sometimes  minor  mattei*s  is  bred 
that  gradual  repression  and  subordination  of  self-indulgence  which 
eventuates  in  a  body  capable  of  greater  sacrifices  for  the  public  weal 
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than  can  be  expected  of  paid  officials,  or  of  a  band  of  bureaucrats  and 
doctrinaires.  Von  Holtzendorff  jokingly  says  that,  according  to  the 
Squire,  every  German  has  but  three  ideas,  viz.,  "  smoking,  singing,  and 
sabbath-breaking ;"  but  he  finds  it  hard  to  deny  that  it  is  a  step  in 
advance  towards  true  cosmopolitan  citizenship  to  have  brought  under 
self,  even  in  its  lesser  and  unessential  points,  and  learnt  as  fully  as 
possible  the  secret  of  unbribed  usefulness.  The  Squire's  routine  of  a 
week's  country  business  embraced  a  field  from  which  the  best  paid 
stipendiary  might  have  shrunk,  as  far  above  one  man's  work : — Board 
of  Guardians,  Police  and  Finance  Committees,  inspection  of  County 
Prison  and  Lunatic  Asylum,  Grand  Jury  work.  County  and  Criminal 
business  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  Supervision  of  the  County  Hospital, 
of  the  Reformatory  School,  of  the  Savings-bank,  as  well  as  treasurer- 
ships  and  kindred  work  on  the  committees  of  divers  parochial  schools 
and  local  associations.  By  habituation  in  this  routine,  till  it  has 
become  second  nature,  the  earnest  country  squire,  though  his  self- 
criticism  espies  no  other  virtue  in  himself  beyond  "  donkey-like 
patience,"  arrives  step  by  step,  and  in  the  course  of  yeai-s  more  or  fewer, 
at  the  solution  of  many  problems  for  the  amelioration  of  conditions  of 
society  long  despaired  of,  and  this  too  in  the  day's  work,  as  it  were — 
if  not,  as  to  a  certain  extent  it  comes  to  be,  in  the  day's  pastime. 

For  example,  one  illustration,  elicited  by  the  Professor's  scrutiny, 
at  head-quarters  so  to  speak,  of  the  reformatory  movement,  goes  far 
to  show  that,  in  the  teaching  of  experience,  solitary  confinement  is  not 
of  so  much  importance,  unless  in  the  early  stages,  as  the  singling  out 
of  young  delinquents  and  daily  personal  intercourse  with  them  in  such 
wise  as  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their  characters,  to  afford  them  an 
oppoitunity  of  "regaining  the  forfeited  confidence  of  society,"  and  to 
make  them,  what  they  have  in  some  instances  become,  the  real  props 
of  the  institution.  It  seems  moreover  to  be  the  teaching  of  experience, 
similarly  elicited,  that  agricultural  reformatories  "par  excellence"  are 
«nore  successful  in  their  results  than  the  industrial  reformatories  of 
towns ;  not  a  Kttle,  doubtless,  because  the  glow  of  cheerful  outdoor 
industiy  conduces  to  the  recovery  of  the  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
inore  than  the  sedentary  work  of  tailoring  and  ehoemaking.  So  true 
it  proves,  as  is  found  from  much  of  the  conversations  of  the  Scjuire 
and  the  Professor  on  this  and  many  kindred  social  questions,  that  the 
teaching  of  experience  is  much  more  tangible  and  practical  than 
theoiy.  Psychologists  may  speculate  on  the  stronger  love  of  nature, 
and  need  of  natural  life  inborn  in  the  town  child  as  compared  with  the 
-countiy  child  ;  but  it  is  the  solvitur  amhulando  test,  as  applied  by 
such  practical  reformers  as  George  Bengoiigh  or  Eilward  Denison  in 
their  respective  fields,  which  furnishes  results  upon  which  to  base 
solid  social  cures,  and  to  atone  the  failures  of  the  earlier  reformatory 
movements.  To  be  an  courant  with  the  history  of  these  would  demand 
a  \oT\gQx  resume  of  the  misadventures,  and  ill-success,  and  base  ingrati- 
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tude,  which  met  tlie  early  endeavours  of  Captain  Pelham  Brenton  and 
the  Jew,  David  Haes,  than  our  space  in  these  pages  allows ;  but  every 
reader  will  thank  vis  for  traneeribing  a  few  lines  quoted  by  the  Pro- 
fessor from  the  Squire's  lips,  relative  to  Mr.  Ben^ough,  the  co*foujidei% 
with  ilr.Barwick  Baker,  of  the.  Reformatory  at  Hard wicke,  the  intensely- 
purposed  young  squire  and  heir  to  £10,000  a  year,  who  in  histweuty- 
tburth  year  devoted  himself  to  the  definite  aim  of  catching  and  reform- 
ing wild  thieves  by  daily  intercourse  with  them,  and  then  using  them 
as  decoys  for  taming  those  who  were  to  come  after  them,  George 
Bengough,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  not  permitted  to  remain  many 
yean?  in  his  mission  of  self-devotion ;  but,  in  the  language  of  bis 
<|Uondam  coadjutt^r,  he  speak eth  yet  and  thus.  Bengongh's  work  has 
found  its  *'  reward,**  asserted  Baker  solemnly ; 

"  ChelteiiViam  alone  produced  formerly  almost  h^  many  young  thieves  a«  all  the 
rest  of  X\\v  county  of  (Jloucester  together.  In  the  yeai'  1852  forty-five  hoys 
were  impri.suned ;  four  years  after,  fifty-three.  After  long  eiideavnurs  we 
found  tiut  whu  w^re  the  leaders  mid  who  the  a[i|ireiitices  in  crime.  We  caught 
the  two  young" ma^ter-thievt\s,  and,  behold,  \n  the  yi^ar  lH57  only  fourteen  hoys 
were  cunvietCNL  Thereupon  we  turiie<l  our  attention  to  the  rest  of  the  county 
with,  equal  success.  In  the  next  Hve  years  Eiighnjd  had  been  covered  with 
refonti atones  for  yu uiig-eriniiuals,  In\'e.stigatiuus  of  this  kind  caused  a  decrease 
within  the  same  .sjjace  of  time  of  six  thousand  criuiiuaU  aumially.  It  \s  a  great 
thin;:^  to  rescue  alive  one  human  being  who  haM  fallen  over  a  precipice,  but  far 
greater  yet  to  prevent  two  from  falling  over  the  precipice  at  all/*    (P.  3i>.) 

Such  men  as  Baker  and  Bengough,  and,  as  we  before  coupled  him, 
Edward  Denison,  from  their  biinging-np  and  habits,  have  a  disposition 
to  value  the  just  mean  between  mental  and  bodily  exertion^  and  not 
to  exalt  mere  learning  into  a  be-all  and  end-alK  In  fact  the  germ  of 
verj'  mnch  of  the  improvement  of  recent  years  in  Avorkhouse  schools, 
gaol' work,  and  elementary  education,  as  respects  the  young  and  the 
adidt  alike,  is  to  be  found,  as  Professor  von  Holtzendoi-ff  sees  and 
works  out  in  bis  Rcheme  of  mixed  manual  and  brain  labour  at  p.  50  of 
the  pamphlet » in  the  due  balance  of  hand  and  bniin,  muscles  and  nerve*. 

A  cliapter  on  the  **  county  gaol "  affords  the  Squire  an  interesting 
field  for  discussing  the  moot  question  of  an  unpaid  or  stipendiary 
magistracy,  and  for  anticipating  the  kindred  problem  of  hoards  of 
finance.  The  Squire,  indeed,  is  more  caustic  than  usual  when  he  en- 
larges, not  witliout  much  show  of  argument,  on  the  arbitrary  procedure 
called  *' Judicial  Justice,*"  Perhaps  he  is  over-severe  on  the  knowledge 
of  "books^  theories,  principles^  and  systems"  which  qualifies  our  judged 
for  the  administration  of  the  civil  law ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  true 
insight  that  the  discriminative  faculty  so  essential  to  even-handed  dis- 
pensing of  justice  16  to  be  looked  for  rather  in  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  He  is  soundly  urgent  on  the  enforcenient  of  the  rule  that  a 
military  or  naval  officer  of  experience,  culture,  common  sense,  and 
organizing  talent — and  not  the  nan*ow-minded  '*  thief-taker  lifted 
above  his  level  by  promotion  ** — is  the  best  and  only  fit  man  for  the 
appointment  of  "  Chief  Constable  '*  of  a  county.      With  the  former 
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the  country  squire  can  meet  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  the  experience 
each  contributes  to  other  is  a  mutual  help.  When  the  latter  un- 
fortunately holds  the  appointment,  his  capacity  is  tested  too  often 
prejudicially  by  any  exceptional  disturbance  or  riot,  and  is  apt  to  be 
found  wanting  at  critical  periods. 

Another  part  of  the  Professor's  pamphlet  gives  an  insight  into  the 
Squire's  counsels  to  the  factory  hands  at  Stroud,  when  assembled  at  a 
working  men's  meeting,  and  exhibits  the  sound  solid  seuse  of  the 
speaker  backed  by  his  ethos,  and  the  manifest  confidence  of  the  opera- 
tives in  the  fairness  and  consideration  of  the  English  country  gentle- 
man. After  several  salutary  lessons  on  strikes  and  wages,  and  deeper 
deductions  from  the  teaching  of  poor  rates  and  Poor-law  Unions, 
Baker's  exhortati6n  to  the  assembled  hands  was  as  follows : — "Esteem 
yourselves  happy  if  you  can  give  your  children  that  which  no  work- 
house has  to  offer — hard  work,  vigorous  games,  and  bodily  exercise, 
with  tolerable  instruction  and  abundance  of  fresh  air  out  of  doors." 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  that  the  German  doctrinaire, 
having  mastered  the  details  of  home  culture,  public  school  training, 
field  sports,  manly  athletic  exercises,  which  in  our  country  go  to  pre- 
serve the  type  of  which  it  was  his  ambition  to  depict  a  specimen  to 
his  own  countrymen,  sighed  for  a  graft  of  such  self-supporting  public 
flpirit  upon  the  institutions  of  Germany.  This  was  his  manner  of 
broaching  the  subject.  **  Do  we  not,"  he  facetiously  asked,  "  furnish 
you  yearly  to  meet  your  deficit  a  certain  number  of  young  foxes  from 
Germany,  which  are  turned  out  on  English  ground  ?  How  would  it 
be  if  you  transplanted  to  Germany  a  number  of  young  squires,  to  show 
your  gratitude  for  those  foxes  which  are  so  essential  to  your  sport  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replied  the  Squire,  "  that  this  exchange  cannot  be 
carried  out.  Your  German  foxes,  whicli  may  be  more  diplomatic  than 
ours  in  robbing  a  hen-roost,  prove  exceedingly  stupid  in  England 
when  they  have  the  misfortune  to  bo  hunted.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  behave,  and  are  real  blockheads  in  comparison  with  our  native  fox, 
to  whom  it  is  frequently  a  delight  to  outwit  the  whole  pack.  As  your 
foxes  in  England,  so  our  young  squires  would  fare  in  Germany.  They 
would  be  distanced  by  the  sons  of  your  privy  councillors  in  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar.  Your  professors  would  be  indignant  at  their  youthful 
self-sufficiency,  and  still  more  enraged  if  they  commenced  to  row, 
to  box,  to  ride,  and  to  shoot.  The  young  squires  would  be  expelled 
from  school,  in  case  they  did  not  prefer  to  run  away,  which  they  most 
probably  would  "  (p.  89). 

We  can  confidently  recommend  the  sketch  of  a  model  English 
squire — written  by  Professor  von  Holtzendorff  and  translated  into 
English  by  his  clover  countrywoman — as  presenting  fairly,  dispas- 
sionately, and  concisely  the  sum  of  arguments  which  might  be  urged 
upon  the  typical  woodman  of  the  constitution  in  reprieve  or  in  con- 
servation of  so  venerable  a  tree  or  stock.  James  Da  vies. 


ON   THE   MIGRATION  OF    BIRDS. 


THE  ancients  were  wont  to  study  the  flight  of  birds  for  purposes 
widely  different  from  ours  of  to-day.  To  the  old  augurs  the 
oourse  of  the  eagle  from  left  to  right,  or  from  right  to  left,  was  an 
omen  in  the  one  case  of  good,  in  the  other  of  evil  fortune. 

We  of  the  modern  world  are  more  modest.  We  do  not  demand 
that  the  flight  of  birds  shall  be  regulated  according  to  our  interests, 
nor  seek  in  their  winged  wanderings  a  sign  from  the  gods. 

The  flight  of  birds  is  still  a  subject  of  interest  to  us,  not  because 
we  expect  to  find  in  it  a  key  to  the  enigma  of  our  own  lives,  but 
because  we  venture  to  hope  it  may  yield  us  some  clue  to  the 
great  enigma  of  Nature,  and  that,  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
causes  which  determine  the  migration  of  birds,  we  may  get  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  workings  of  Nature,  not  only  in  relation  to  this  isolated 
phenomenon,  but  to  the  existence  and  meaning  of  marvellous  appear- 
ances which  organic  life  presents  in  every  direction. 

It  is  not  of  the  flight  of  birds  generally  that  I  intend  to  speak  here, 
but  only  of  that  particular  and  regularly  recurring  form  of  it  known 
as  the  passage  or  migration  of  birds. 

The  plienomenon  itself  is  a  perfectly  familiar  one,  and  can  scarcely 
have  escaped  the  observation  even  of  a  child.  Who  hawa  not  seen  the 
dark  cloud  of  starlings  circling  in  mid-air  around  his  head,  then 
suddenly  dropping  down  upon  the  fields ;  or  the  flocks  of  snow  geese 
soaring  so  high  in  the  heavens  that  only  a  keen  eye  can  detect  them, 
and  they  might  pass  unnoticed  but  for  the  distant  cackling  that  falls 
upon  the  ear  i 

Few  c»f  us  may  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ourselves  seeing  how 
the  storks  at  the  end  of  July  gather  by  hundreds  on  a  marshy 
meadow,  in  order  to  set  out,  all  together  and  in  regular  order,  for  the 
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journey  to  their  winter  quarters ;  but  this  curious  scene  is  very  familiar 
to  us  by  description,  and  we  all  have  a  general  idea  whither  it  is  that 
the  storks  wend  their  flight.  They  take  a  long  journey,  going  far 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Equator.  It  is  not 
yet  positively  known  in  what  districts  of  Africa  they  winter.  Brehm 
observed  them  in  Eastern  Sudan,  in  September,  still  on  the  wing, 
and  in  such  numbers  that  they  "literally  covered  the  broad  level 
lands  by  the  river  side,  and,  when  they  rose,  filled  the  whole 
horizon."  The  stork  does  not  winter  in  the  south  of  Europe,  so  that 
the  North  German  stork,  for  example,  must  make  an  extraordinarily 
long  journey  to  reach  his  winter  quarters,  and  this  journey  he  accom- 
plishes in  a  few  days.  He  never  halts  except  to  take  necessary  food; 
but  wings  on  steadily  his  unbroken  flight. 

While,  however,  the  migration  of  birds  is  thus  familiar  to  us  in  its 
outward  aspect,  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  we  come  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  phenomenon.  To  the  popular  mind  this  is  a  complete 
mystery,  and  even  science  is  far  from  having  reached  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  it.  Important  advances  have,  however,  been  made  in  this 
direction  during  late  years,  partly  through  the  accumulation  of  careful 
observations,  but  chiefly  through  the  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
investigation ;  and  we  may  now  say,  that  though  some  information  as 
to  details  is  still  wanting,  yet  in  its  general  principles  the  phenomenon 
of  the  migration  of  birds  is  now  capable  of  explanation. 

The  first  question  which  arises  in  relation  to  this  curious  natural 
fact  of  course  is  :  Why  do  the  birds  migrate  ? 

Have  they  an  innate  restlessness  wliich  will  not  allow  them  to  settle 
long  on  one  spot,  but  compels  them  to  w^ander  hither  and  thither  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ?  In  many  even  scientific  books  of  natural 
history,  this  restless  impulse,  this  wandering  instinct,  is  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  the  migration  of  birds.  In  a  certain  sense,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  this  is  quite  true ;  but  this  answer  to  the  question  gives 
really  no  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  it  merely  removes  it  a  step 
further ;  for  we  immediately  ask,  whence  comes,  then,  this  wandering 
instinct  ?  Why  do  we  find  it  in  some  birds  and  not  in  others  ?  is  it  of 
any  use  to  those  which  possess  it?  is  it)  indeed,  a  necessity  of  their  very 
existence  ? 

Let  us  fix  our  attention  first  upon  this  last  question,  and  endeavour 
to  answer  it  by  another.  What  would  become  of  the  birds  which 
make  their  home  with  us  in  summer,  but  in  the  -winter  go  **  flying, 
flying  south,"  if  wo  could  take  away  from  them  the  wandering  instinct, 
and  so  compel  them  to  winter  in  our  climes  ? 

The  answer  is,  they  would  perisli,  not  from  cold,  but  from  want  of 
food.  How  could  the  storks  live  in  our  countries  in  winter,  when 
their  chief  supplies — frogs,  lizards,  and  blind-worms — lie  buried  in 
their  winter  sleep?  when  they  could  not,  in  default  of  these  dainty  bits, 
make  a  snap  at  bees,  humble-bees,  or  grasshoppers,  or  find  a  meal  of 
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young  birds  as  they  so  often  do  in  summer?  And  even  if  in  a  mild 
w-inter,  a  single  stork  could — as  it  has  been  known  to  do — pick  up  a 
meagre  subsistence,  just  enough  to  sustain  life,  how  would  this  scanty 
supply  suffice  for  the  miiltitude  of  birds  that  inhabit  the  same  district 
in  summer  ? 

Still  worse  would  it  fare  with  our  numerous  insect-eating  birds,  the 
nightingale  and  white-throat,  the  redbreast  and  the  swallow.  The 
cuckoo,  too,  would  ine\ntably  die  of  hunger  if  he  were  to  attempt  to 
stay  through  our  winter,  for  his  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  cater- 
pillars, especially  the  large  hairy  kind,  of  which  he  devours  great 
quantities.  These,  however,  enter  the  pupa-stage  in  July  or  August^ 
in  places  where  the  cuckoo  cannot  get  at  them,  or  they  bury  them- 
selves in  the  earth  for  the  winter.  The  cuckoo  therefore  leaves  us  in 
August,  while  the  small  insect-eaters,  such  as  the  white-throat,  the  red- 
starts, and  the  siskin,  stay  until  September,  as  they  can  still  find 
among  the  garden  shrubs,  and  in  hedges,  and  the  fields,  worms  and 
insects  enough  to  live  upon. 

There  are,  indeed,  insect-eating  birds  which  remain  for  the  winter, 
"but  these,  like  the  blackbird  and  the  thrushes,  either  feed  upon  berries, 
or  if  they  are  purely  insectivorous,  like  the  woodpeckers,  they  possess 
particular  natural  apphauces,  by  which  they  can  gain  access  to  their 
food  even  in  winter. 

Thus  the  woodpeckers  feed  chiefly  on  insects  which  perforate  trees. 
And  as  these  are  tolerably  abundant,  and  \Wtliin  the  stems  are  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  cold,  they  are  to  be  found  in  winter  as  in 
fiummer.  The  woodpecker  is  indeed  a  real  carpenter.  With  his  hard 
and  strong  beak  he  works  away  at  any  unsound  spot  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  till  he  reaches  the  fresh  wood.  The  larg^t  of  our  species, 
•  the  black  woodpecker,  has  been  known  to  split  off  chips  six  inches 
in  length,  and  under  a  tree  in  which  a  bird  of  this  kind  has  made 
itself,  with  all  the  precision  of  a  carpenter,  a  home  in  the  trunk,  the 
chips  Ke  scattered  about  in  such  numbers  that  they  alone  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  nest.  Although  even  for  the  woodpecker  food  is  much 
more  abundant  in  summer,  since  he  consumes  all  the  insects  that  live 
under  the  bark  of  the  tree,  still  his  winter  supply  never  entirely  fails ; 
he  always  finds  in  the  wood  the  fat  larva}  of  the  wood-w^asp  and  wood- 
beetle,  so  that  he  is  under  no  necessity  to  change  his  abode.  Hence 
he  abides  and  is  not  a  migratory  but  a  resident  bird. 

We  see  then  that  only  those  birds  have  the  migratory  instinct 
which  in  whiter  could  not  sustain  life  \Wthout  it  in  the  countries 
where  they  pass  the  summer. 

The  next  question  that  naturally  presents  itself  is :  Why  should  they 
do  this  ?  why  should  they  come  to  us  in  summer  if  they  are  obliged 
to  leave  again  in  winter  ?  why  do  they  not  rather  remain  in  those 
southern  lauds  which  would  yield  them  an  abundant  supply  of  food 
even  in  winter  ? 
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The  answer  to  this  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem ;  at  any  rate  it  is 
not  so  simple  as  that  to  the  previous  question :  Why  do  they  leave  us 
in  ^vinte^t  ' 

I  shall  confine  myself  for  the  present  to  two  leading  considera- 
tions. 

The  first  is  that  no  possibility  of  life  in  nature  remains  unused. 
Wherever  the  outward  conditions  for  the  existence  of  a  living  being 
are  favourable,  there  for  the  most  part  we  find  life.  Every  species 
strives  to  multiply  itself  indefinitely ;  hundreds  of  thousands  are  bom 
every  year,  but  far  more  than  half  of  these  peridi  early  because  there 
is  not  room  for  all.  So  long  as  any  country  remains  unpeopled  with 
bird-life,  in  which  such  Ufe  might  be  generally  maintained,  so  surely 
will  the  unoccupied*  ground  be  quickly  taken  into  possession. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  moreover  to  suppose  that  northerly 
lands,  especially  the  Arctic  regions,  ofler  their  winged  summer  guests 
but  scanty  supplies.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  flocks  of  geese, 
swans,  gulls,  sandpipers,  &c.,  which  breed  there,  return  in  the  autumn, 
they  are  in  remarkably  good  condition,  and  have  a  thick  layer  of  fat 
under  their  skin,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  collector,  who  finds  the 
skinning  of  his  booty  perceptibly  harder  on  that-  account.  The  Arctic 
Sea  is  prolific  in  the  lower  animals  of  every  description,  as  is  shown 
by  the  extraordinary  number  of  birds  which  breed  on  the  shores  of  the 
frozen  sea.  We  can  understand  then  how  even  these  regions  have 
their  bird-colonists. 

There  is  a  second  consideration  which  accounts  also  for  the 
northerly  flight  of  the  birds  in  summer. 

It  is  generally  imagined  that  tropical  countries  have  all  the  year 
round  an  abundant  supply  of  food  of  all  sorts,  both  for  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  This  is  true,  however,  only  of  certain  regions  ;  for  the 
most  part  it  is  altogether  a  mistake.  In  the  interior  of  Africa  whole 
districts  of  country  are  completely  dried  up  ;  all  standing  waters  and 
most  running  streams  disappear :  frogs,  newts,  lizards,  and  snakes,  as 
well  as  many  fishes,  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  there  take  their 
Bimimer  sleep ;  and  even  the  insects  disappear  as  a  body,  when  the 
green  of  the  plants  is  parched  by  the  burning  heat,  and  all  verdure^ 
withers. 

At  such  seasons  even  birds  cannot  exist.  Food  fails  for  all  which, 
like  the  little  warblers  and  the  cuckoo,  live  entirely  on  insects,  or, 
like  most  of  the  wadei*s  and  water  birds,  feed  only  on  atiuatic  animals, 
snails,  nnissels,  and  worms. 

We  may  go  further,  and  say  that  even  for  many  herbivorous  birds 
existence  would  be  impos8il)le,  as  for  example  for  the  crane.  This 
large,  handsome,  graceful  bird  lives  for  the  most  part  on  grain  and 
fresh  [)lant8.  In  Eastern  Afri(!a,  where  it  wiiitei-s  in  large  numbers,  it 
plunders  the  fields  of  millet  on  the  plains.  But  in  summer  these  plains, 
Uke  most  of  the  southern  edge  of  tlie  Desert  of  Sahara,  are  completely 
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dried  lip.     Hence  there  is  here  again  ^n  obvious  necessity  for  the  birds 
to  seek  other  climes. 

It  appears  then  plain  that  the  migrations  of  birds  are  not  capriciousy 
or  prompted  by  mere  restless  impulse ;  they  migrate  because  they 
are  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to  maintain  life ;  they  migrate  that  they 
may  not  starve. 

We  do  not  of  course  mean  by  this  that  the  indi\'idual  bird,  as  we 
see  him  to-day,  is  driven  away  by  the  fear  of  hunger  in  the  autumn ; 
nor  do  we  mean  that  the  bird  would  wait  till  all  supplies  failed,  and  he 
began  to  feel  the  pinchings  of  want.  What  we  mean  is  that  there  is 
an  impulse  within  him  which  constrains  him  at  the  right  time  to 
migi*ate  ;  and  if  we  aWsIi  to  undei-stand  the  whole  philosophy  of  this 
phenomenon,  we  must  seek  an  answer  to  the  further  question : 
AATience  comes  this  wandering  instinct  in  the  birds?  What  is  its 
origin,  and  what  are  the  stages  of  its  development  ? 

As  we  have  seen  that  only  those  birds  have  this  impulse  which  are 
Hable  to  a  periodical  dearth  of  food,  we  may  naturally  suppose  that 
the  wandering  instinct  may  have  been  developed  by  the  periodically 
recurring  scarcity.  This  is  indeed  the  fact,  as  the  following  considera- 
tions will  show. 

We  must  turn  our  attention  first  to  those  birds  which  are  not  strictly 
migratory,  for  if  we  began  with  the  swallow  and  the  crane,  we  should 
be  driven  back  on  the  first  question  :  How  did  these  birds  know  that  at 
a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles  lay  a  country  where  they  could  meet 
with  plentiful  sustenance,  when  for  the  first  time  they  found  their  food 
growing  scarce  at  the  beginning  of  winter!  and  why  did  they  fly  such 
an  immense  distance,  without  breaking  the  journey  at  any  of  the  many 
halting-places  where  they  might  have  found,  at  least  for  the  time, 
abundance  of  food  ? 

The  whole  question  would  thus  be  prejudiced;  for  in  inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  it  is  not  fair  to  begin  with  tbe 
investigation  of  extreme  cases,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  those  which 
approach  most  nearly  to  ordinary  and  familiar  facts.  We  must  not 
therefore,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  migratioa 
of  birds,  take  as  examples  the  enormous  flights  of  the  crane  and  stork,, 
but  must  rather  ask  whether  the  habit  of  migration  does  not  show  itself 
in  other  species  in  a  less  marked  degree,  so  that  we  might  be  iui  a 
position  to  regard  these  extreme  forms  as  merely  fuller  developments- 
of  the  same  instinct,  and  thus  rise  from  simple  and  familiar  instances 
to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  whole  phenomenon. 

This  we  find  to  be  quite  feasible  practically. 

With  respect  to  the  vaiying  fixity  of  their  habitat,  birds  have  been 
somewhat  roughly  arranged  under  three  grand  divisions,  as  Resident, 
Wandering,  and  Migratory. 

The  first  class  comprehends  the  wood  and  black  grouse,  pheasant, 
sparrows,  and  titmice,  and  all  those  birds  whose  habit  it  is  not  to  leave 
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the  place  where  they  have  once  found  a  home.  To  the  residents 
belongs  also,  as  I  said  before,  the  black  woodpecker.  This  bird  inhabits 
in  summer  and  winter  the  same  forest  tract.  But  even  he  shows  the 
first  tendency  towards  the  wandering  instinct,  for  in  winter  he  extendi 
his  flight  through  the  dark  pine  forest  much  further  than  in  summer,  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  his  food  is  more  scarce,  and  that  he  has  to 
take  a  wider  range  to  find  it.  In  summer  every  tree-trunk  yields  him 
an  abundant  supply;  in  winter  he  has  to  go  hither  and  thither  tapping 
the  hollow  wood,  till  he  finds  his  food.  Here,  however,  we  have  clearly 
the  first  rudiment  of  the  migratory  instinct.  We  have  only  to  imagine 
such  a  bird  inhabiting  a  very  small  and  isolated  woodland  tract,  and 
it  is  plain  that  at  the  approach  of  winter,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
leave  this  and  to  fly  in  search  of  food  to  the  nearest  forest,  and  when 
this  was  again  exhausted  to  seek  out  another ;  and  thus  from  time  to 
time  the  cravings  of  hunger  would  make  him  a  wandering  bird.  In 
this  sense  not  only  the  black  woodpecker,  but  many  others  of  his  tribe, 
are  also  wandering  birds. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  beautiful  green  woodpecker  with  the  red 
cap,  which  usually  inhabits  small  leafy  forests,  only  remains  in  one 
and  the  same  place  during  the  breeding  season.  As  soon  as  the 
yoimg  are  fledged  he  begins  his  wanderings,  and  takes  up  his  tem- 
porary abode  sometimes  in  forests,  sometimes  in  gardens,  and  often,  in 
the  scarce  time  of  winter,  extends  his  flight  to  districts  where  he  is 
never  seen  at  any  other  time.  As  bearing  on  the  question  now  before  us, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  these  wanderings  are  not  regulated  by  any 
fixed  rule ;  the  bird  is  obviously  guided  by  the  necessities  of  the 
moment.  When  food  fails  him  in  one  place,  he  flies  on  and  settles 
somewhere  else ;  and  in  very  mild  winters,  when  food  is  plentiful,  he 
does  not  wander  at  all,  but  remains  in  his  summer  breeding-place. 

One  and  the  same  species  is,  therefore,  at  one  time  a  wandering 
and  at  another  a  rewdent  bird ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
*the  habit  of  wandering  may  be  developed  in  the  resident  bird,  by  the 
mere  necessity  of  flying  in  search  of  food,  and  that  it  must  have  been 
so  developed  whenever  a  species  passed  from  a  warmer  to  colonize 
a  colder  clime. 

In  such  a  case,  certain  individuals  must  first  have  been  obliged  to 
wander  about  in  search  of  food  in  winter;  as  this  necessity  recurred 
year  after  year,  the  habit  would  gradually  grow ;  and  the  individual 
would  act  upon  it,  not  only  under  stress  of  bitter  weather,  but  also 
in  mild  winters,  when  it  might  very  possibly  have  sustained  life  in  its 
summer  habitat. 

Now  we  know  that  habits  are  hereditary,  no  less  than  physical 
peculiarities.  They  are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another, 
and  are  the  more  certain  to  reappear  when  they  are  actually  a  con- 
dition of  the  maintenance  of  life  in  the  individual.  A  green  w^ood- 
pecker,  for  instance,  which  should  fail  to  adopt  this  habit,  would  in 
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hard  Mnnters  simply  perish  for  want  of  food.  Thus  with  eacli  siic- 
cessive  gentTatiou,  the  impulse  towaiuler  iinfvdnter  muet  have  hecome 
Btronger,  and  must  have  grown  finally  into  an  irreeietible  instinct 
nrging  each  bird  to  flight  at  the  approach  of  -unnter. 

This  impidse  clearly  differe  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  that 
which  urges  the  regidar  migratory  birds  to  their  more  distant  flight* 
The  new  feature  of  the  phenomenon  which  we  oheerve  in  their  case 
is,  that  the  flight  is  always  in  one  definite  direction. 

To  the  woodpecker  it  is  indifferent  whither  he  flies  in  search  of  his 
winter  sustenance  :  he  finds  his  wood-wonns  everywhere,  in  north  or 
ficmth  alike.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  wandering  birds.  If  we 
turn  our  attention  to  those  which  live  in  winter  on  the  berries  in 
the  forests,  on  bilberries  or  juniper  brrries*  we  shall  find  that  a 
northeriy  flight  in  winter  would  be  of  little  advantage  to  them,  for 
deep  snow,  such  as  covers  the  ground  in  the  north  of  Europe,  would 
completely  liide  the  greater  part  <»f  their  sustenance.  Nor  is  it  only 
on  accotnit  of  the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  the  stunted  growth  of  the 
bushes  and  trees,  that  birds  like  the  w-axwing  and  the  fieldfare  could 
not  winter  in  high  latitudes.  The  greatest  obstacle  of  all  Avould  be 
the  shortness  of  the  days,  which  would  allow  so  few  lionrs  for  the 
search  for  food.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  such  birds  are  not  to  perish, 
they  must  seek  their  winter  sustenance  in  a  genemlly  southerly 
direction. 

Here  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  we  have  not  yet  shown  how  the 
habit  of  migrating  southwards  was  first  formed.  The  waxwing, 
for  example,  which  now  inhabits  in  summer  the  north  of  Russia, 
must  first  have  wandered  there.  IIow  then  did  the  bird  know  that 
in  winter  it  munt  not  wend  its  flight  north,  or  east,  or  west,  but 
in  a  southerly  direction  in  order  to  avoid  the  deepest  snow  ?  We 
have  seen  how  the  wanderings  of  the  green  woodpecker  gi^adnally 
gi'ew  into  a  fixed  habit,  but  how  came  waxwings  to  learn  that  in 
winter  they  must  fly  south  ?  how  did  they  know  that  in  southerly 
lands  they  would  find  longer  days  and  more  plentiftd  food  ?  Twenty 
years  ago  we  could  have  given  no  answer  to  this  question.  To-day 
we  are  prepared  witli  one,  because  we  have  become  acquainted  with  a 
principle  not  previously  recognized,  and  which  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  all  the  relations  of  hfe,  detenmining  and  regulating  them — the 
principle  of  natural  selection. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  waxwing  had  not  yet  become 
an  inhabitant  of  Russia,  but  was  living  winter  and  summer  alike  in 
Germany,  slowly  multiplying,  and  therefore  gradually  extending  its 
range  further  north. 

Now  we  will  imagine  a  flock  of  these  birds  to  have  colonized 
further  north.  In  the  A^ery  fii-st  winter  they  would  find  thi*ir  food 
becoming  scarce,  and  woxild  be  compelled  to  wander  about  in 
Bearch  of  it ;  in  this  way  many  birds  wuuld  perish,  alh  that  is  to  say. 
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which  had  taken  a  wrong  direction.  Only  those  which,  whether  by 
accident  or  by  remembering  the  way  they  had  come,  took  a  southerly 
course  would  have  any  prospect  of  outliving  the  winter. 

In  each  succeeding  winter,  therefore,  a  selection  would  take  place 
among  the  noi*thern  colonists,  and  only  those  would  remain  alive 
which  had  migrated  southward.  As  these  alone  would  remain  to 
propagate  in  the  next  year,  this  habit  of  a  southerly  flight  would 
be  transmitted  to  their  descendants,  and  so  a  race  would  arise  pre- 
disposed by  habit  not  to  wander  hither  and  thither  in  winter,  hke  the 
green  woodpecker,  but  to  take  one  definite  direction,  namely,  towards 
the  south.     This  brings  us,  then,  to  the  migratory  birds  proper. 

Among  these  there  are  indeed  various  classes.  Between  the 
somewhat  irregular  southerly  flight  of  the  waxwing,  and  the  rapid 
and  perfectly  regular  migration  of  the  crane  or  snow  goose,  there  are 
many  gradations.  They  are,  however,  only  differences  of  degree 
which  divide  the  regular  from  the  irregular  migiatory  birds  ;  they  are 
all  steps  in  the  same  scale,  and  help  to  connect  the  two  extremes. 
We  can  indeed  see  at  once  the  causes  which  have  produced  in  certain 
species  a  fuller  development  of  the  migrate  ly  habit.  One  such  cause 
is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  regularity  of  the  migration,  but  in  the 
great  distance  that  is  traversed  in  long  stretches  of  unbroken  flight. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  species  of  duck  living  in  the  south  of 
France  in  ponds  and  marshes,  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  mussels, 
snails,  worms,  and  the  larvaa  of  insects,  which  it  finds  on  the  water- 
plants  as  well  as  on  the  surface  of  the  pools.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the 
mode  of  life  of  most  ducks. 

This  duck,  having  found  a  good  breeding-place,  will  remain  there 
eumnier  and  winter  It  will  never  be  driven  elsewhere  by  lack  of 
food,  for  in  a  climate  where  there  is  only  for  a  very  short  time  of  the 
year  a  thin  covering  of  ice,  animals  can  always  find  sufficient  supplies. 

But  the  case  would  be  altogether  different  if  this  bird  were  to  extend 
its  range  further  north,  say  to  any  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  or  in  the 
direction  of  Finland.  There,  very  early  in  the  Avinter,  a  thick  coating 
of  ice  covers  all  standing  and  most  running  water.  There  is  an  abso- 
lute dearth  of  food,  and  certain  d(.'atli  must  befall  it  if  it  does  not  make 
a  hasty  eHca])e.  In  such  a  case  it  would  not  be  possible,  as  in  that  of 
the  waxwing,  for  the  bird  to  pick  up  a  scanty  subsistence,  for  when 
once  water  and  earth  are  frozen  as  hard  as  stone,  there  is  absolutely 
no  food  for  ducks.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  his  home  that  the  earth  thus  suddenly  becomes  the  abode  of 
barrenness  and  death ;  wide  regions  of  the  way  wliich  the  migratory 
bird  has  to  travel  are  frozen  over  at  the  same  time.  So  it  comes 
that,  such  a  bird  does  not  move  leisurely  from  marsh  to  marsh, 
but  hurries  rapidly  and  in  long  stretches  southward,  so  soon  as 
the  time  of  scarcity  sets  in.  Let  it  be  granted  now  that  this 
imaginary  species  of  duck,  while  spreading  itself  over  the  whole   of 
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Europe,  has  still  remained  a  resident  biixl  in  its  original  home 
in  the  sonth  of  France*  and  we  have  before  us  all  the  stages  of 
the  development  of  the  migratory  instinct  in  regidar  succession,  from 
the  first  wandering  to  the  fixed  periodical  migration  from  the  utter- 
most north  of  Europe  to  the  extreme  south. 

This  is  not  precisely  true  of  our  ordinary  vnXA  ducks*  because  tJiese 
almost  all  breed  in  the  north  and  only  take  up  their  %\4nter  quarters 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  possibly  because  the  thickly  populated  south 
does  not  offer  them  a  suflicicntly  quiet  breeding-place. 

In  the  case  of  the  sea  ducks,  however,  the  analogy  hi>ld8  in  the 
main,  as  also  in  that  of  the  eider  duck  (Stvnakria  moUUnmay,  the 
bird  which  yields  the  costly  eider  down.  This  bird  inhabits  a  very 
wide  region^  the  whole  northern  circuit  of  the  earth,  from  tlie  west 
coast  of  Europe,  the  Cliannel,  and  the  EngUsh  and  Danish  coasts,  as 
far  as  Norway,  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland.  In  all  this  dis- 
trict it  breeds  and  lines  its  nest  with  the  precious  do\\^l.  The  down 
might  easily  be  secured  after  the  bird  had  been  allowed  to  breed  in 
peace,  but  unhappily  there  has  been  throughout  the  extreme  north  a 
complete  raid  upon  the  nests  of  the  eider  duck.  In  the  midst  of  the 
breeding  season  the  feathers  and  eggs  are  taken,  and  as  many  of 
the  old  birds  as  possible  are  shot,  and  then  it  is  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  the  spoil  in  eider  down  becomes  less  and  less  ever^^  year. 
Such  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  Spitzbergen.  On  the  coasts  of 
Germany,  men  act  more  rationally;  the  birds  are  spared,  and  in  some 
cases  they  have  even  been  carefully  tamed,  so  that  they  wil]  make 
their  nest^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses. 

The  eider  duck  is  wholly  a  sea  bird ;  it  lives  only  on  the  coast,  and  is 
•entirely  dependent  on  the  sea  for  its  food,  which  consists  of  the  lower 

^rine  animals,  chiefly  mussels  and  sea-snails,  wliich  it  fetches  up 
with  great  skill  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  often  at  a  depth  of  100 
to  150  feet. 

It  can,  of  couree,  oidy  Kve  in  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Iceland 
during  the  stimmer,  as  in  winter  the  sea  is  frozen.  The  eider  duck 
18,  therefore,  in  those  regions  a  migratory  bird-  The  eider  ducks  of 
Greenland  collect  in  enormous  flocks  on  certain  places  of  the  coast, 
which  are  especially  productive  of  food ;  the  sea  is  literally  covered 
with  them  for  half  a  square  mile.  They  take  only  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, to  assemble ;  then  they  rise  into  the  air,  and  migrate  in  cloud- 
like masses  southwards  over  the  ocean,  till  they  reach  the  British 
Isles,  or  the  shores  of  the  Channel  and  France,  where  the  warm  Gulf 
Stream  keeps  the  water  open,  and  here  they  winter. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  on  the  German  shores  other  eider 
ducks  live  which  remain  there  thryughout  the  year,  and  must  there- 
fore be  classed  as  resident  birds. 

The  eider  duck,  however,  lives  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic;  and, 
as  here  the  Gulf  Stream  does  not  penetrate,  wide  tracts  of  sea  often 
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freeze.  The  Baltic  eider  ducks  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  wander. 
They  first  seek  the  still  open  spaces  of  water,  and  then  are  driv^en  on 
as  far  as  the  North  Sea.  The  eider  duck  of  the  Baltic  is  thus  a 
wandering  bird ;  and  we  find,  therefore,  one  and  the  same  species  in 
the  Arctic  zone  a  genuine  migratory  bird,  on  the  Baltic  only  a 
wanderer,  and  in  the  North  Sea  resident ; — a  conclusive  proof  that 
migration  and  wandering  is  not  an  essential  characteristic  of  the 
species,  but  a  habit  which  is  adopted  when  the  necessities  of  life 
require  it,  and  a  proof,  moreover,  that  the  regular  migration  has- 
grown  out  of  the  irregular  wandering  in  search  of  food. 

So  far  we  have  only  attempted  to  answer  the  questions :  Why  do 
Hrds  migi'ate  ?  and.  how  did  the  migratory  habit  originate  ? 

To  both  questions  we  have  found  a  sufficient  answer.  The  birds 
migrate  because  stern  necessity  compels  them  to  do  so,  and  they  are 
not  bom  with  an  inherent  wandering  instinct,  but  learn  the  habit 
gradually,  and  just  in  the  degree  in  which  the  influence  of  climate 
renders  it  imperative. 

There  remains  the  further  question  :  How  do  the  birds  migrate  ? 
with  what  means  are  they  furnished  to  perform  an  .act  so  wonderful  ? 
How  is  it  possible  that  after  going  hundreds  of  miles,  they  should' 
find  their  old  nest  again  ?  Who  shows  the  eider  duck,  which  takes- 
its  flight  fi'om  the  misty  shores  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  the  way  to  its 
summer  home  in  Iceland  or  Greenland  t  By  what  compass  do  they 
steer  their  course,  that,  starting  from  one  particular  pohit  of  the  coast, 
they  ahght  on  the  little  spot  of  land  in  mid-ocean,  when  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  direct  line  would  carry  them  hundreds  of  miles  tO' 
the  right  or  left  of  it  ? 

It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  very  marvellous  thing  to  see 
a  cloud  of  birds  pursuing,  high  in  the  air,  as  straight  a  course,  in  a 
certain  direction,  as  a  ship  piloted  by  the  most  experienced  steersman 
with  chaii;  and  compass,  and  even  more  wonderful  still  does  it  appear^ 
when  the  whirring  soimd  of  wings  is  lieard  far  overhead  in  the  dark 
night. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  generally  believed  that  these  birds  were 
endowed  with  a  certain  mysterious  organ  of  locality,  a  sixth  sense. 
which  we  cannot  describe  more  accurately  because  we  do  not  our- 
selves pcjssess  it.  More  recently  an  able  naturaUst*  has  suggested  the 
hypothesis  that  the  birds  might  be  endowed  with  some  organ  whieb 
makes  them  sensitive  to  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  so  that  their  own 
bodies  indicate  to  them,  like  a  magnetic  needle,  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  pole. 

There  is  always  something  questionable  in  assuming  the  existence  of 
certain  unknown  organs  of  sensation  in  the  brute  creation.  Scientifi- 
cally we  have  no  right  to  do  this  unless  the  phenomena  are  incapable 

*  Dr.  von  Middendorff.— Ed.  C.  R. 
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of  any  other  explanation.     We  must  tlierefore  first  inquire  whether 
the  known  live  senses  may  not  suffice  to  solve  the  mystery. 

Even  before  entering  on  this  inqiiiiy,  however,  we  may  set  aside  the 
hypothesis  of  a  magnetic  sense.  Not  that  it  is  in  itself  at  all  absurd.  Just 
as  we  and  most  animals  possess  organs  of  sensation  which  make  us 
conscious  of  the  waves  of  light  and  of  sound,  so  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  there  might  be  animals  endowed  with  an  organ,  which  should 
make  perceptible  to  them  the  magnetic  currents  which  flow  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

But  whether  there  be  such  animals  or  not,  birds  certainly  possesa 
no  ruch  magnetic  sense,  for  we  know  now  that  in  their  migi'a- 
tions  they  are  not  at  all  affected  by  the  magnetic  poles,  but  simply 
seek  out  certahi  localities.  They  do  not  steer  their  course  like  a  ship, 
to  south  or  north,  south-east  or  north-west,  and  keep  the  same  direc- 
tion till  they  reach  their  goal ;  but  they  follow  certain  definite  and 
often  winding  tracks,  and  guide  themselves  by  mountains  and  valleys, 
rivei*s,  seas,  or  coast  lines. 

It  has  been  long  a  well-known  fact  in  relation  to  migratory  birds 
which  cross  the  ikditerranean,  that  they  make  the  transit  only  at 
certain  fixed  points.  The  first  of  these  crossing  places  from  the  west 
is  the  Stmits  of  Gibmltar,  the  second  is  from  Tunis  to  the  southern 
point  of  Sardinia,  Cape  Spartivento,  and  by  Sardmia  and  Corsica,  to 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  A  third  track  is  from  Tripoli  by 
Malta  and  Sicily  to  Italy ;  and  finally  there  is  a  fourth  in  the  east  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  Egypt  by  C^'prus  into  Asia  Minor.* 

Why  do  migratory  birds  cross  the  sea  at  these  precise  spots?  Is  it 
because  by  these  tracks  they  most  quickly  reach  land  I  or  because  in 
all  tliese  directions  they  pass  over  nai;row  arms  of  the  sea,  or  over 
islands  which  afibrd  them  welcome  rusHng-placcs  ? 

This  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be  the  reason,  and  for  many 
birds  these  resting-places  are  indeed  essential ;  without  them  some 
coutd  not  possibly  accomplish  the  journey.  Even  on  Ihe  com- 
paratively slioii  passage  from  the  African  coast  to  Malta,  the  amaller 
migratory  birds  often  perish  if  they  are  overtaken  by  Rtorms. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  birds  had 
chosen  these  crossiug  places  on  account  of  the  islands.  If  tliis  w*ere 
the  case,  then  we  should  see  them  always  taking  the  shortest  route 
from  the  mainland  to  the  nearest  islands.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  the 
distance  from  Tripoli  to  ilalta  is  just  double  that  from  Cape  Bod,  near 
Tunis,  to  the  western  point  of  Sicily,  and  at  the  time  o{  the  year 
when  the  birds  niigmte,  this  part  of  the  sea  is  often  agitated  by  heav^' 
storms.    Why  then  have  not  the  birds  chosen  the  nearer  w^ay  ? 

In  order  to  find  an  answ*er  we  must  go  back  to  an  earher  time. 

In  the  diluvial  period  the  Mediterranean  had  not  yet  assumed  its 

*  Some  kiis  frequented  tracks  ore  not  here  tnentioned ;  a  deecripUon  of  them  uukj  bfr 
found  in  Palm^g's  exceUent  treatise^  Die  Zag8traaB?n  der  Vugel.     Loipdg :  1376. 
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present  fonn.  It  consisted  at  that  time  of  two  large  separate  inland 
salt-water  lakes.  On  the  one  side  it  was  cut  oflf  from  the  ocean  by  a 
broad  strip  of  land,  where  now  are  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  on  the  other 
side  the  Italy  of  to-day,  with  Sicily,  formed  a  land  dyke,  which  was 
connected  with  the  African  coast,  and  thus  divided  that  which  is  now 
called  the  Mediterranean  Sea  into  two  halves.  The  sea  is  still  per- 
ceptibly shallower  where  this  land-connection  formerly  existed,  but 
there  are  also  other  and  perfectly  clear  proofs  that  the  lands  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean  lay  at  that  time  higher  than  at  present  by 
nearly  900  metres.  The  birds,  therefore,  making  their  summer  migra- 
tion northwards  at  this  period,  would  pass  over  these  broad  connecting 
tongues  of  land. 

Gradually  in  the  course  of  several  thousand  years  the  land  sank, 
.and  tracts  of  water  at  first  narrow,  but  gradually  widening, 
divided  Sicily  and  Spain  from  Africa.  When  we  consider  that  the 
gradual  elevation  wliich  is  going  on  at  present  in  Scandinavia,  for 
instance,  takes  place  only  at  the  rate  of  2\  feet  in  a  century  at  the 
most,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  depression  was  so  gradual  that 
from  one  year  to  another  it  was  not  perceptible. 

The  birds  therefore,  in  their  yearly  migration  to  and  fro,  muKt  have 
passed  at  first  over  a  broad  and  then  over  a  gradually  narrowing  belt 
of  land,  later  still  over  marshes  and  lagunes,  then  over  a  small  arm  of 
the  sea,  and  finally  over  broad  waters  ;  and  yet  no  one  generation  may 
have  been  aware  of  any  change. 

Most  probably  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  present  course  of  the 
birds.  The  land  has  been  gi-adually  withdrawn '  from  beneath  them, 
and  imperceptibly  tlieir  flight  over  connecting  belts  of  land  has  been 
changed  into  a  passage  across  the  sea.  The  birds  did  not  then  fly  in 
the  first  instance  in  a  certain  direction  across  the  open  sea,  but  simply 
followed  the  land  ;  as  the  land  gradually  sank,  however,  they  did  not 
change  their  course,  and  it  continues  the  same  to  this  day,  though  it 
is  now  thousands  of  years  since  the  land  was  submerged. 

We  understand  now  why  tlie  birds  do  not  uniformly  pursue  a  direct 
line  from  north  to  south,  or  from  south  to  north,  but  only  when  this 
is  the  direction  in  which  the  land-bridges  formerly  lay ;  we  urider- 
43tand  also  how  it  is  that  we  so  often  find  islands  on  their  track,  for 
these  are  nothing  else  than  the  remains  of  the  sunken  land-bridp^es. 

This  fact  throws  clear  light  upon  the  whole  phenomenon,  and  we 
have  only  to  rej^ly  now  to  the  further  ([ucstion  :  Why  did  the  birds 
choose  the  land-bridges  in  order  to  cross  the  sea? 

If  we  call  to  mind  what  we  have  already  observed  of  the  origin 
of  the  niigratorv  instinct  in  the  waxwing,  and  in  our  hypotlie- 
tical  case  of  the  duck,  we  shall  not  be  long  in  perplexity  about  the 
answer.  For  we  have  seen  that  the  birds  did  not  for  the  most  pari 
choose  Jit  all ;  they  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  crossing  the  sea  when 
they  followed  the  course  of  the  belts  of  land  northwards  ;  they  simply 
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E^the  only  track  by  wbich  they  could  extend  themselves  towards 
the  north.  No  bird  can  make  its  home  upon  the  water;  even  the 
water-fowl  have  to  seek  the  shore  in  the  breeding  season. 

If  then,  at  the  time  when  the  Mediterranean  Sea  still  consisted  of 
two  great  salt  lakes,  we  suppose  that  a  species  of  bird  living  to  the 
south  of  it,  on  what  would  be  now  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  increased 
and  multipUed  till  its  original  habitat  became  too  small  fur  it,  it  would 
gradually  spread  north wards^ — that  is,  it  would  follow  the  then 
exieting  belts  of  land  in  that  direction.  If,  however,  these  more 
northerly  climates  were  only  adapted  for  the  maintenance  of  its  Ufe 
in  summer,  then  in  winter  it  must  ^o  southwards  again — in  pther 
words^  it  would  retuiTi  to  its  old  habitat.  Let  us  suppose  that  in 
the  course  of  centuries  the  climate  became  warmer,  then  it  would 
gradually  move  its  breeding-places  fuilher  and  further  north,  but 
-would  still  retuna  in  ivinter  by  the  same  way,  though  by  a  gi-adually 
lengthening  journey,  to  its  original  home  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
By  the  same  track  by  which  this  species  had  gradually  spread  itself, 
would  its  particular  generations  move  backwards  and  forwards  year 
after  year. 

We  arrive  then  at  the  veiy  significant  conclusion  that  the  present 
"tracks  of  migintory  birds  are  nothing  else  than  the  old  ways  by 
wliich  they  originally  spread  themselves  out  towards  the  north. 

As  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  waxwing,  the  gradual 
extension  to  the  north  of  a  species  was  the  origin  of  the  migratory 
liabit ;  but  the  adherence  to  certain  definite  tracks  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  way  by  which  it  fii^st  moved 
northward  became  the  habitual  line  of  migration, 

We  shall  now  ask  what  ground  we  have  for  supposing  that  such  an 
extension  towards  the  north  was  a  common  and  continuous  pheno- 
menon for  any  long  period  t 

We  must  not  forget  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  animal  life  on 
our  hemisphere  was  altogether  diflerent  from  what  it  is  at  present. 

In  the  glacial  period  Central  Europe  had  a  colder  climate  than  now, 
as  is  shown  not  only  by  the  vestiges  of  northeni  or  high  Alpine  forms 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  belonging  to  that  period,  but  still  more 
by  the  dense  masses  of  ice  which  covered  mountain  and  plain,  and 
which  must  have  caused  a  very  perceptible  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture, even  if  their  veiy  existence  did  not  imply  an  intense  degree  of 
cold. 

And  not  only  in  Central  Europe,  but  south  of  the  Alps  also,  the 
climate  was  far  colder  in  the  diluvial  period  than  now.  The  Atlas,  as 
well  as  the  Lebanon  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  had  at  that  time 
enormous  glaciers^  of  which  the  moraines  remain  to  this  day,  and  form 
the  soil  on  which  now  grow  the  famous  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

We  shall   therefore   not  be  wrong  if  we  suppose  that  very 
bu'ds,  which  now  inhabit  the  central  and  northern  regions  of  Europe. 
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were  at  that  time  wanting,  because  the  climate  was  too  severe  for 
them.  They  must  therefore  have  come  subsequently  from  the  south, 
and  with  the  gradual  raising  of  the  temperature  there  must  have  been 
a  corresponding  steady  but  of  course  very  gradual  influx  of  birds  to 
the  north.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  ice  retreated,  would  the  birds 
push  forward  the  bounds  of  their  habitat,  and  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies may  even  have  advanced  hundreds  of  miles  in  this  way.* 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  first  condition  of  the  development  of  the 
migratory  instinct — a  gradual  and  steady  progiess  of  many  species  in 
a  northerly  direction. 

That  their  progress  was  carried  on  in  the  same  lines  of  route  which 
are  followed  to-day  by  tlie  birds  in  their  migration,  has  been  already 
asserted  and  partially  maintained.  Yet  further  confirmation  is  afforded 
by  the  interesting  fact  that  the  tracks  by  which  wandering  birds  now 
move  to  and  fro,  differ  in  birds  of  different  habits,  that  they  gene- 
rally follow  precisely  the  direction  which  the  species  must  neces- 
sarily have  taken  in  its  diffusion  towards  the  north. 

For  the  recent  discovery  of  this  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  we  are  indebted  to  the  Swedish  naturalist  Palmen. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  we  are  able  to  mark  out  the 
exact  course  pursued  by  each  species,  but  in  reference  to  one  small 
group  of  birds  the  evidence  is  complete,  and  from  this  we  may  fairly 
deduce  the  broader  conclusions. 

We  follow,  then,  the  distinction  which  Palmen  makes  of  four  different 
classes  of  birds — the  coast  birds,  the  birds  inhabiting  river  banks,  the 
mareh  birds,  and  finally  the  land  birds. 

In  the  first  class  we  include  all  birds  which  find  their  sustenance  by 
the  seashore;  this  comprehends  all  gulls  which  are  not  wholly  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sea,  sailing  about  over  the  broad  ocean,  the  eider  and 
other  diving  ducks  (FaUgida  SteUe7*l),  many  species  of  geese,  phalaropes, 
sandpipei-s,  and  swans. 

A  number  of  these  birds  make  their  nests  only  in  the  extreme  north, 
because  they  are  among  the  earliest  to  migrate,  and  some  species  at 
the  present  day  take  an  extraordinary  journey  southward,  sometimes 
even  crossing  the  tropic,  so  that  they  range  over  a  vast  area.  Let  us 
first  trace  the  course  taken  by  one  of  these  species,  in  order  to  get 
from  its  breeding  place  to  its  winter  quarters.  I  select  a  tolerably 
familiar  example,  the  brent  or  barnacle  goose.  This  bird  breeds  in  great 
numbers  in  Spitzbergen  and  the  north  of  (? reenland,  in  Nova  Zenibla, 
and   probably  in  still  more   northerly  and  yet   unexplored   regions, 

*  It  must  not,  however,  be  said  tliat  the  migration  of  birds  dates  firat  from  the  ghicial 
period.  Probably  it  is  of  much  earlier  orijjfin.  Many  binls  were  alreauiy  liirds  of  pafssnp^e 
before  the  ghicial  period,  and  some  of  their  tracks  point  to  a  still  more  distant  dat^.  As 
we  cannot  attempt  here  anything  like  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of 
migration,  nothing  more,  indeeil,  than  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  wliich  it  arose,. 
we  must  not  enter  on  the  question  at  what  period  of  the  earth's  history  the  migratory 
habit  may  have  begun. 
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-as  we  may  couelude  from  the  fact  that  early  in  the  j'ear  great  flocks 
oi  them  are  seen  flying  northwards  from  Nova  Zembla. 

The  barnacle  geese  which  breed  in  Greenland  fly,  like  the  eider 
ducks,  first  t<*  Iceland,  then  over  the  Faroe  Islands  to  Britain.  Here 
they  winter  partly  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  partly  on  that  of 
Scotland  and  England^ 

The  tSpitzbergen  barnacle  geese  fly  first  southward  as  far  as  the 
rest  coast  of  Norway ;  there  they  change  their  direction,  and  foUow 
the  Norwegian  coast  to  the  point  where  it  bends  to  the  south  ;  here 
the  flock  divides,  one  half  flies  over  the  Shetland  Isles  to  Scotland, 
the  other  lialf  follows  the  coast  for  some  distance  further,  then  leaves 
it  and  takes  its  course  stmight  across  the  North  Sea  to  the  EngUsh 
coast,  where  they  winter. 

A  third  column  of  the  army  of  barnacle  geese  comes  from  Nova 
iJembla.  and  from  the  unknown  breeding  places  yet  further  north,  and 
these  we  must  follow  a  little  more  closely  on  their  way. 

At  first  they  also  keep  pretty  much  a  southerly  direction,  but 
presently  they  turn  soutli-west  by  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  till  they 
reach  the  southernmost  bay  of  the  White  Sea*  Here  they  leave  the 
eoastaiul  fly  across  a  whole  chain  of  lakes  till  they  reach  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  Keeping  a  direct  south-westerly  direction  they  next  follow 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  touch  the  south  of  Sweden,  and  finaUy  cross 
the  narrow  land-ridge  of  Schleswig*  Generally  they  here  fall  in  with 
the  track  of  various  other  birds,  and  hence  it  is  that  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  at  the  migratory  season,  such  an  extraordinary  number  of 
>irtl8  is  seen  to  congregate. 

The  particular  track  wdiich  we  are  following,  now  leads  by  the  shore 
of  the  North  Sea  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  Here,  in  November, 
the  barnacle  geese  cover  the  shore  in  vast  n\uiil>ei'9.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  the  shallows  or  sandbanks  left  by  the  ebb  tide  are 
peopled  by  these  geese ;  their  cry  rises  above  the  roar  of  the  surf. 
Seen  from  a  distance,  they  look  like  one  dense  wide-spreading  cloud 
of  smoke,  and  they  are,  literally^  like  the  sands  of  the  shore*  innumer- 
able (Brehm).  Here,  however,  the  host  divides;  one  half  remains  on 
the  coast,  and  follows  its  course  as  fiir  as  France  or  Spain >  the  other 
goes  up  the  Rhine  towards  Bale,  then  skirting  the  Alps,  it  gets  into 
the  Rhone  valley,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  Here  it  again 
divides,  and  follows  either  the  west  coast  of  Spain  or  the  French- 
Itahan  shore,  in  order  finally  to  cross  the  Mediterranean  by  one  of  the 
three  tracks  we  have  already  described,  and  so  \Wnter  in  Africa.  Some 
individual  birds  of  the  flock,  however,  stop  short  on  the  Itahan  coasts 
and  winter  there. 

The  same  course  is  pursued  on  the  return  journey. 

The  food  of  the  barnacle  geese  consists  chiefly  of  mussels,  sea- 
snails,  and  worms,  which  they  do  not  fetch,  hke  the  eider  ducks,  from 
the  bottom   of  the  eeo,  but  seek  along  the  coast,  especially  on  the 
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wet  sand  left  by  the  retreating  tide.  They  eat  also  grass  and  other 
herbaceous  plants,  among  which  they  seem  to  prefer  maritime  plants, 
the  salt  grasses  of  the  sea  coast ;  hence,  in  the  first  dispersion  they 
are  sure  to  have  followed  the  coast  lines. 

This  supposition  is  borne  out  by  the  present  course,  of  their  migra- 
tions. There  seem,  however,  still  difficulties  in  the  theory  that  the 
track  of  the  birds  to-day  corresponds  with  that  by  which  they  first 
^read  northward.  How,  for  example,  is  the  enormously  long  sea- 
passage  to  Iceland  and  Greenland  to  be  explained  ? 

It  must  be  at  once  admitted  as  unquestionable,  that  if  Iceland  and 
Greenland  did  not  already  pbpsess  migratory  birds,  they  would  never, 
imder  their  present  condition^,  receive  any  from  Europe ;  but  in  the 
diluvial  period  the  case  was  quite  different.  Even  if  there  was  then 
no  unbroken  connection  of  land — a  point  still  open — it  is  beyond 
question  that  at  that  time  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland  were  far 
larger  than  now,  that  the  land  then  lay  some  200  metres  higher,  so 
that,  in  any  case,  the  coimtries  were  only  divided  by  narrow  channels 
of  water.  The  most  recent  deep-sea  soundings  in  the  Atlantic  have 
given  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  fact.* 

The  barnacle  goose  has  therefore  here  also  followed  the  coast  line, 
and  has  continued  its  ancient  course  notwithstanding  that  the  former 
connecting  lands  between  Iceland  and  Greenland  have  been  long 
submerged. 

With  what  tenacity  these  old  tracks  are  retained  is  shown,  for 
example,  by  the  common  white  wagtail.  Tliis  species  has  an  unusually 
^vide  distribution.  In  winter  the  wagtails  go  far  into  the  interior  of 
Africa  ;  in  summer  they  scatter  themselves  all  over  Europe  and  Asia, 
some  even  go  as  far  as  Greenland.  From  this  spot  they  might  find 
much  nearer  winter  quarters  if  they  flew  across  to  the  east  coast  of 
America,  but  not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  seen  on  that  continent. 
Every  year  they  still  retrace  the  old  track  by  which  they  must  first 
have  come  to  Greenland — t.e.,  by  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  Eng- 
land— and  take  the  same  sea  passage  as  the  baniacle  goose. 

If,  however,  in  order  to  explain  the  migi-ation  to  Greenland,  we  are 
obUged  to  assume  the  not  yet  fully  ascertained  fact  that  there  once 
existed  a  land-connection,  we  find  oui-selves  on  perfectly  safe  ground 

*  According  to  Professor  Mohn,  one  of  the  scientific  leaders  of  the  Swedish  Expedition 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  "there  stretches  between  the  Faroe  Isles  and  Iceland  a  con- 
tinuous volcanic  ridge,  which  divides  the  deeps  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean.  Beneath  the  sea,  Iceland  stretches  south-west  to  the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
north-west  to  Jan  Mayen.  Between  Iceland  and  Greenland  the  narrow  seas  (Daneniarks- 
strasse)  are  shallow,  and  the  connection  seenis  of  the  same  nature  as  that  between  the 
Faroe  Isles  and  Iceland.  The  south«.>rn  portion  of  the  de«»p  frozen  seas  from  the  Fai-oe 
Islands  to  the  Island  of  Jan  Mayen  consists  of  a  channel  more  than  1,800  fathoms  deep, 
which  trends  northwards,  wliile  the  northern  piirt,  which  is  more  thiin  2,000  fathoms 
deep,  forms  a  triangle  between  Greenland,  Jan  Mayen,  Bear  Island,  and  Spitzlx'rgt'n. 
While  the  water  in  the  Atlantic  depths  shows  degrees  of  heat  to  the  very  bott(jm,  in 
the  depths  of  the  Frozen  Sea  there  are  degrees  of  heat  only  to  the  depth  of  from  3(K)  to 
400  feet;  below  this  they  only  register  degrees  of  cold."— FranA/urfer  Zeitung,^o.  00, 
etii  April,  1877. 
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when  we  come  to  account  for  the  two  tracks  bv*which  the  barnacle 
goo8e,  and  many  other  birds  of  similar  habitf?,  croBs  the  North  Sea  in 
an  obhqne  direction.  For  this  sea  is  known  to  have  been  land  in  the 
diluvial  period,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  narrow  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  lay  close  to  the  present  coast  of  Scandiua\-ia.  Both  the  tracks, 
therefore,  by  which  the  North  Sea  is  now  crossed,  describe  no  doubt 
the  old  coajt?t  hnes,  which,  at  different  periods  of  the  diluvial  era, 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  land  towards  the  sea. 

Let  us  take  now  a  rapid  glance  at  the  tracks  of  the  other  birds,  the 
marnh  birds,  river-side  birds,  and  land  birds  proper. 

To  the  river-side  birds  belong  the  species  which  choose  their  habitat 
more  or  less  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fresh-water  streams — as,  for 
example,  the  whooper  swan,  tho  water-hen*  most  of  the  true  ducks, 
the  wttodcock,  some  gulls,  and  many  others.  Their  tracks  are  very 
nuoierous,  and  as  winding  as  the  streams  which  they  follow  up  from 
the  shore.  If  our  view  is  correct,  if  the  present  tracks  of  the  birds 
perpetuate  the  tradition  of  their  first  wanderings,  then  these  must 
sometimes  have  led  over  mountain  passes.  These  birds  can  indeed 
for  a  time  Uve  well  enough  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  if  (inly  there 
are  lakes  or  rivers  at  hand,  in  and  around  which  they  may  find 
their  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  observe  many  of  these  tracks 
leading  over  high  mountains — one,  for  example,  going  up  the  Rhine 
valley  and  over  the  Spliigen ;  another  up  the  Inn  valley  over  the 
Bernina  and  Malofa  passes  to  tho  Italian  lakes. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  know  the  fine  collection  of  locally-occurring 
birds  shown  by  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel  Saratz  at  Pontresina  in  the 
Upper  Engadine.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what  a  number  of  species 
have  appeared  in  this  small  and  baiTen  district,  but  the  marvel  lessens 
when  we  know  that  by  tar  the  greater  part  of  them  are  only  birds 
of  passage  which  in  the  tmnsit  from  summer  to  winter  quarters,  or 
rice,  rfrm,  have  here  met  their  fate. 

With  the  tracks  of  the  marsh  birds  we  have  a  general,  and  in  the 
case  of  one — the  crane^ — a  particular  acquaintance.  Especially  interest- 
ing is  it  to  note  that  these  birds,  so  vigorous  on  the  wing,  go  round 
the  Alps,  and  from  the  Khine  follow  the  Rhone,  They  make,  there- 
fore, a  wide  circuit,  certainly  not  because  they  are  incapable  of 
soaring  over  an  Alpine  pass,  but  simply  because  their  ancestral  tracks 
in  search  of  food  would  not  bo  over  the  swampless  Alps,  but  from 
mai-sh  to  marsh  in  the  lowlands. 

The  tracks  of  the  land  birds  are  as  yet  comparatively  unfamiliar  to 
us  in  detail.  We  know  only  that  they  are  very  ^vinding  and  intricate. 
How  could  it  indeed  be  otherwise^  since  these  birds  had  always  broad 
lands  before  them  on  which  they  might  alight,  not  mere  strips  of 
land  like  the  sea,  river,  and  marsh  birds?  They  will  therefore  not 
have  advanced  in  single  file,  as  it  were,  but  in  broad  battle  array,  in 
one  long  almost  unbroken  phalanx.     They  will  have  pressed  forward 
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wherever  they  found  conditions  favourable  to  their  mode  of  life,  and 
430  a  great  variety  of  tracks  must  have  become  traditional  with  them. 
These,  however,  converge  on  some  points  from  all  sides,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Alpine  passes,  and  then  branch  out  again. 

If,  then,  we  may  consider  it  proved  that  the  present  tracks  of  the 
•birds  really  correspond  with  the  old  lines  of  their  dispersion,  the 
following  conclusions  present  themselves. 

To  the  first  question,  How  can  the  birds  find  their  way  for  such 
-distances?  we  reply.  By  practice,  not  indeed  the  practice  of  the 
individual  bird,  but  of  the  species.  This  marvellous  facility  in  finding 
the  way  has  not  been  acquired  suddenly,  but  very  gradually  in  the 
-course  of  many  thousand  generations. 

The  fact  that  birds  have  adhered  through  such  long  periods  to  the 
«ame  tracks  proves  that  they  knew  them  very  exactly,  and  that  they 
directed  their  flight  to  ceii;ain  localities  familiar  to  them. 

If  there  were  an  unknown  something  within  them  which  showed 
•them  that  the  land  of  their  desire  lay  in  this  or  that  direction,  then 
they  would  fly  straight  to  the  goal,  over  hill  and  vale,  sea  and  i-iver, 
to  the  place  of  their  destination.  But  this  they  do  not  do.  On  the 
^  contrary,  they  follow  all  the  sinuosities  of  coast  or  river ;  they  go  up 
-a  certain  valley,  cross  a  mountain  pass  at  one  exact  spot,  and  descend 
on  the  other  side  into  another  valley,  bending  their  course  to  all  it« 
windings.  In  other  words,  they  know  precisely  all  the  individualities 
of  a  certain  track,  and  never  willingly  de\'iate  from  one  of  them. 

Is  there,  then,  a  special  sixth  sense  required  for  this,  or  do  the  ordi- 
nary five  senses  STifBce  ?  I  do  not  at  all  see  what  further  is  needed 
than  a  keen  power  of  observation,  above  all  a  sharp  eye,  which 
shall  allow  nothing  to  escape  it  that  could  help  to  identify  the  way, 
and,  .in  addition  to  this,  a  very  exceptional  memory  for  localities  by 
which  the  travellere  shall  be  enabled  to  keep  in  mind  all  the  features 
of  their  long  journey.  The  taking  the  right  direction  in  each  special 
case  will  then  follow  as  a  matter  of  coui-se. 

We  have  no  right  to  take  for  granted  the  presence  of  these  two 
essential  properties  in  the  migratory  birds.  But  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
keenness  of  vision,  as  well  as  knowledge  and  memory  of  localitien, 
must  have  been  developing  and  intensifying  in  this  class  for  many 
generations.  They  would  be  quickened  in  the  first  instance  by  prac- 
tice in  the  parent-birds,  and  then  the  shai-pened  faculties  would  be 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  with  ever-accumulating 
force. 

It  is  also  clear  that  this  development  of  the  necessary  faculties  must 
have  kept  pace  with  the  gradually  increasing  length  of  the  journey. 
For  as  individual  birds  went  further  and  further  north,  so  the  return 
journey  became  longer  each  year,  and  a  greater  number  of  local  im- 
pressions needed  to  be  carried  in  the  memoiy.  In  other  words  the 
birds  were  compelled  to  exact  heavier  tasks  from  their  memory,  and 


Ihiis  by  practice  to  strengthen  and  improve  it.  An  increased  keenness 
-of  vision  must  have  been  gained  in  the  same  way,  for  every  organ  is 
developed  and  perfected  by  constant  use, 

This  is  the  case  with  ourselves.  Who  does  not  know  Cooper's 
naiTatives  of  the  seemingly  mai'vellous  faculty  of  the  Indians  for 
discovering  their  beariogs— how  they  intuitively  find  the  right 
coui'sc  through  Ibrests  in  which  European  hunters,  though  familiar 
with  the  place,  would  be  hopelessly  lost;  and  how  they  follow  the 
track  of  the  fugitive  foe,  though  to  other  eyes  he  may  have  left  no 
sign  J 

In  this  case  we  can  positively  say  that  they  possess  no  sense  which 
we  have  not.  Their  eyes  are  sharper,  their  ears  quicker  than  oui-s, 
only  because  long  practice  has  taught  them  to  observe  minutely  and 
to  retain  in  the  memory  a  faithful  impression  of  things  once  seen. 
By  being  constantly  obliged  to  thread  untrodden  ways,  they  have 
Acquired  the  faculty  of  identifyiug  anyplace  in  %vhich  they  find  theni- 
iselves,  by  the  help  of  a  few  well-remembered  indications. 

We  note  the  reverse  of  this  among  highly  cultivated  nations,  a 
progressive  deterioration,  namely,  of  the  facidty  of  observing.  In  what 
German  family  of  the  higher  clafis  do  we  find  at  the  present  time 
thoroughly  good  sight!  and  how  incapable  are  very  many  among  us, 
if  we  find  oui^selves  in  a  strange  place,  of  carrying  in  our  mind's  eye 
such  a  plan  of  it  as  will  enable  us  to  guide  our  steps  aright  ? 

The  young  Indian  does  not  possess  intuitively  an  acquaintance 
w^ith  all  the  features  of  the  Neighbouring  forest,  but  at  a  very  early 
age  liis  naturally  keen  facidties  of  observation  are  exercised  by  his 
father,  and  thus  he  soon  becomes  an  expert.  So  in  the  case  of  the 
young  bird ;  it  needs  to  be  trained  and  mstructcd  by  its  parents  as  to 
the  track  which  leads  back  to  the  distant  winter  quarters.  Among 
most  birds  the  old  and  experienced,  those  who  have  often  made  the 
journey,  lead  the  way.  Not  seldom  it  happens  that  the  young  birds 
show  no  desire  to  join  the  company,  and  then  the  mother-bird  is  seen 
to  make  ceaseless  efforts  to  scare  her  yoimg  ones  and  to  urge  them 
forward,  to  save  them  from  certain  destruction.  She  does  not  always 
succeed  however.  Often  the  young  birds  vail  remain  behind,  and 
only  begin  to  wander  when  necessity  compels  them.  Then,  generally, 
it  IB  too  late  ;  a  few  may  perhaps  reach  places  where  it  is  possible  for 
ihem  to  winter,  but  the  greater  part  perish.  Such  stray  birds  are  by 
no  means  rare,  and  experience  agrees  with  theory,  in  showing  that 
they  are  almost  always  young  ones. 

But  the  majority  of  the  young  birds  follow  the  old  ones,  and  when 
they  have  thus  been  once  or  twice  over  the  track  they  could  find  it 
alone,  for  they  biing  into  the  world  with  them,  in  a  liigh  degree,  the 
organ  of  locality. 

Just  as  a  young  Indian  is  born  with  a  keen  eye  and  talent  for  exact 
-observation,  which  enables  him  quickly  to  appropriate  the  results  of 
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his  father^s  experience ;  so  the  young  bird,  as  soon  as  he  cracks  the  shell, 
possesses,  not  indeed  geographical  knowledge,  but  a  great  talent  for 
geogi-aphy,  which  enables  him  very  rapidly  to  learn  by  heart  his  geo- 
graphical lesson,  the  track  by  which  his  race  migrates. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that,  in  the  gradual  development 
of  increased  powers  of  sight  and  memory,  natural  selection  has 
had  an  important  part.  Individual  birds  of  imperfect  sight  are  more 
likely  to  lose  their  way,  and  to  fall  victims  to  some  of  the  dangers  of  the 
journey,  than  those  of  stronger  organism,  so  that  these  would  for  the 
most  part  become  the  progenitors  of  a  keen-sighted  and  observant 
race. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  exactly  to  the  gradually  increasing 
swiftness  of  flight.  This  would  be  produced  both  by  the  development 
of  the  wing  muscles  from  constant  practice,  and  by  the  repeated  sur- 
vival of  those  birds  that  were  strongest  on  the  wing.  The  necessity 
for  this  more  rapid  flight  would  also  become  increasingly  urgent,  as 
each  year  the  two  extremities  of  the  journey  receded  further  and 
fui'ther ;  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  rapid  flight 
of  many  birds,  as  we  observe  it  to-day,  arose  out  of  the  exigencies  of 
their  migratory  habit.  Undoubtedly  they  owe  their  strength  of  wing 
very  largely  to  this  cause.  If  we  compare  to-day  the  flight  of  a  hen 
or  even  of  a  sparrow,  with  that  of  a  swallow  or  a  gull,  a  peregrine 
falcon  or  a  crane,  how  great  is  the  difference  I  The  one  flies  with 
much  effort,  taking  violent  leaps  from  roof  to  roof,  from  tree  to  tree ; 
while  the  other  shoots  through  the  air  at  a  rate  which  leaves  our 
express  trains  far  behind.  A  falcon  belonging  to  Henry  II.  flew  from 
Fontainebleau  to  Malta  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  di8ta;iice  is  210 
geographical  miles;  thus  the  bird  flew  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles^ 
an  hour. 

The  difference  between  the  hen  and  the  falcon  in  the  power  of  finding 
its  way,  and  in  all  the  organs,  especially  those  of  the  eye  associated 
with  this  faculty,  is  certainly  at  least  as  great  as  the  difference  in  the 
capacity  for  flight. 

Those  who  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  perfect  confidence 
with  which  migratory  birds  pursue  their  course  over  land  and  sea, 
arises  only  from  a  fuller  development  of  senses  and  talents  possessed 
in  common  by  all  other  birds,  should  be  reminded  that  in  many  other 
not  properly  migratory  birds,  the  power  of  finding  their  way  must 
exist  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

I  spoke,  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  of  tlie  great  resident  of  our 
pine  forests — the  black  woodpecker.  Let  us  imagine  that  in  the 
midst  of  a  thick  wood  some  one  were  to  show  us  a  tree  m  which  was 
the  nest-hole  of  a  woodpecker,  and  then,  taking  us  to  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  were  to  ask  us  to  find  the  nest  again.  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  indeed  who  would  be  able  to  do  it,  and  these  only 
after  long  seeking.  Here  stand  hundreds  of  stems,  not  indeed  all  exactly 
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alike,  but  etill  very  similar,  and  we  are  not  accustomed  to  pay  atten^ 
tion  to  the  minute  differences  which  characterize  each  trunk, 

But  the  woodpecker  finds  its  nest  without  any  long  search,  and 
although  it«  wanderings  for  food  cany  it  much  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  Shall  we  then  suppose  that  it  has  a  pai-ticular  sixth 
sense  ?  j\s8uredly  not.  The  tree-stems  are,  as  it  were,  its  working 
materials;  it  hews  them,  exammes  theni,  gets  to  know  the  trees  so 
thoroughly  from  crown  to  base,  with  all  their  knotty  outgrowths, 
^K  unsound  places,  moss  and  lichen  mantles,  that  by  the  look  of  a  tree  it 
^^^recognizes  at  once  where  it  isi,  and  in  what  direction  it  umst  turn  in 
^^Hpder  to  reach  another  spot. 

^^^^  Clearly  it  mnst  be  by  a  process  precisely  similar  that  migratory 
birdp  determine  their  route. 

But  how  can  this  apply  to  their  long  liight  over  the  sea  ?     Surely 
I  the  iDdications  of  the  way  to  be  taken  must  under  such  eircumstauces 

^^  be  often  wanting.  The  smaller  birds  may  no  doubt  many  of  them 
H  miss  their  way  over  the  sea,  but  there  is  one  important  element  of  the 
^  ease  which  must  not  be  forgotten— the  height   at  which  they  fly. 

Every  one  who  is  famiUar  with  the  sea  knows  how  the  identification  of, 
I  say  a  distant  island,  is  facilitated  by  an  elevation  of  the  standpoint. 

»Thu8  from  the  sea  shore  of  Liguria»  the  distant  peak  of  Cornea  is 
not  discernible  ;  but  let  the  traveller  ascend  only  a  hundred  feet  on 
the  mountains,  and  in  clear  weather  it  stands  out  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. But  birds  fly  far  higher  than  this,  and  when  they  are 
crossing  the  Meditermuean,  at  any  rate>  they  wnil  seldom  or  never  lose 
eight  of  land.  They  fly,  as  it  were,  by  the  map,  for  to  the  bird- 
perspective  land  and  water*  mountains  and  valleys,  must  be  spread 
out  as  in  an  embossed  map  below  them.  To  what  height  buds  can 
fly  we  have  only  lately  been   infonued  by  an  astronomer,*  before 

i  whose  telescope,  when  taking  observations  of  the  suu,  certain  movmg 
black  specks  suddenly  appeared.  They  were  birds  soaring  to  the 
extraordinary  height  of  20,000  feet  above  the  earth! 
If  we  now  briefly  sum  up  the  results  we  have  reached,  they  are  as 
follows : — 
The  migration  of  birds  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  they  became 
•  possessed  of  countries  which  could  only  supply  them  with  adequate 
nourishment  for  a  certaio  portion  of  the  year,  mainly,  therefore,  from 
their  colonizing  the  temperate  and  Arctic  zones  of  our  heuiisphere. 

This  coloniziug  did  not  take  place  all  at  once  but  gradually,  for, 
especially  since  the  glacial  period,  a  gradual  extension  of  various 
species  of  birds  towards  the  north,  from  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean, 
has  been  steadily  going  on. 

During  this  slow  advance  of  the  species,  certain  qualities  essential 
to  this  mode  of  life,  have  been   developed  in  greater  and  greater 
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perfection,  as  for  example,  contintdty  and  rapidity  of  fligBl^  qtHefen-ess 
of  vision,  observation  and  memory  of  places.  AB  these  c«|KtbilitieB  are 
possessed  also  by  other  birds,  but  generally  m  a  mucb  less  degree. 
The  migratory  birds  are  not  endowed  with*  any  myateriow*  si^xth 
sense. 

We  see,  then,  how  in  this  case  Nature  attains  great  tesults^  by  what 
seem  insignificant  means.  Practice  and  habit  are  the  magical 
agencies  by  which,  in  the  course  of  long  ages,  the  bodCy  aod  mental 
capacities  of  birds  of  this  species  are  so  enhanced,  that  it  ss  only 
after  long  and  careful  investigation  we  can  convince  ourselves  that 
they  are  not  endowed  with  some  special  and  peculiar  power. 

We  have  thus  another  proof  to  what  a  remarkable  degree  the 
organic  faculties  may  be  developed,  and  how  largely  they  n^ay  be 
influenced,  both  in  degree  and  direction,  by  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  the  life. 

Let  me  quote  in  conclusion  words  of  Goethe's,  which  are  peculiarly 
applicable  to  our  subject,  and  which  seem  to  anticipate  the  results  of 
science.  "As  the  eagle  by  soaiing  in  free  air  and  among  rocky 
heights  adapted  itself  to  soar,  so  the  mole  fits  itself  by  habit  for  tlie 
loose  surface  earth  in  which  it  lives,  and  the  seal  for  its  element  the 
sea."*  And,  so  we  may  add,  out  of  the  habits  and  exigencies  of  their 
wandering  life,  have  arisen  the  marvellous  faculties  of  our  migratory 
birds. 

August  Weiss^lvnx. 

•  "  So  bildete  sich  dor  Adler  durcli  die  Liift  zur  Luft,  durch  die  Berj?li«lho  ziir  BtT'^i* 
bihe,  der  Maulwurf  bildot  sich  zum  lockern  Ei-dboden,  die  Phoke  zum  Wasser,"  u-t^.w,^ 
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A  RECENTLY  publiflhed  volume*  tells  a  good  stoiy  of  a  tremen- 
dous Iiish  faction  fight,  caused  by  two  tipsy  comrades  lean- 
ing a  little  too  confidently  against  a  gate,  which,  unfortunately 
happening  to  be  unlatched,  flew  open  and  let  both  parties  fell.  Each 
rsprang  up,  maddened  with  the  notion  that  he  had  been  savagely 
felled  to  the  ground  by  his  neighbour,  and  the  causa  teterrima  belli  was 
at  once  supplied.  Though  the  cause  was  a  delusion,  the  fight  was  a 
fact,  with  which  in  due  course  the  proper  authorities  had  to  deal. 

I  think  the  instance  is  fairly  illustrative  of  the  violent  paper  war 
which  has  been  ragiug  on  the  subject  of  "  London  Traders  and  Co- 
opexative  Stores."  The  parties  to  the  contest,  which  has  become  a 
very  embittered  one,  are,  I  imagine,  very  hazy  as  to  the  immediate  cause 
of  their  quarrel,  though  very  hearty  in  its  prosecution. 

Co-operative  Stores  have  existed  in  London  any  time  these  last 
twenty  years ;  we  have  now  and  then  heard  a  low  muttering  of  far- 
off  thunder,  or  been  irradiated  with  a  passing  flicker  of  sheet  Ught- 
ning,  as  one  after  another  has  complained  of  organized  competition, 
by  the  amateur,  as  the  saying  is,  against  the  professional  trader ;  but 
we  have  not  had  such  a  thunderstorm  before.  And  the  reason  is  not 
very  far  to  seek.  It  is  not  really  because  competition  such  as  described 
is  wrong  in  itself,  as  some  writers  on  the  subject  seem  to  think,  but 
because  the  present  is  a  time  of  special  commercial  depression,  that 
this  grievance  has  just  now  come  to  such  a  head.  Trade  has  suddenly 
gone  back,  like  the  gate  from  its  hinge,  and  set  the  two  classes  by  the 
ears.  We  need  hardly  wonder  at  or  blame  the  combatant  who  has 
fallen  undennost  in  the  contest,  if  he  strike  and  strive  and  struggle 
with  a  Uttle  more  wrath  than  reason. 

•  Leaves  from  My  Notebook.    By  an  Ex-officer  of    the  Eoyal   Irish  Corst-^bulary. 
Dean  k  Co. 
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My  object,  in  the  following  pages,  is  to  examine,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  arguments  on  each  side  of  this  question,  which  has  become  such 
a  burning  one,  at  rather  more  length,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  with 
rather  more  fairness,  than  can  well  be  accomplished  in  the  short  com- 
pass of  any  newspaper  article,  however  ably  written.  I  hope  the 
doing  so  may  contribute  a  little  towards  simplifying  the  future  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  by  eUminating  once  for  all  a  number  of  fallacies  and 
arguments  based  thereon  which  cannot  bear  the  test  of  common  sense. 
And,  to  show  that  impartiality  on  the  subject  is  not  antecedently  im- 
possible in  my  case,  I  venture  to  mention  that  I  write  as  a  person  belong- 
ing to,  and  making  use  of,  no  Co-operative  association  whatever. 

We  are  met  on  the  very  threshold  by  a  logical  difficulty,  that, 
namely,  of  finding  words  in  the  language  capable  of  rightly  defining 
the  two  contending  parties.  And  the  existence  of  this  difficulty  is  a 
clear  proof  that  there  is  far  less  antagonism  between  the  tw^o  than  the 
clamour  the  subject  has  excited  would  imply.  I  must  for  comprehen- 
sion's sake  call  the  two  parties  in  this  dispute  "Tradesmen"  and 
**  Co-operatives  "  (though  all  are  tradesmen  and  most  are  co-operative), 
and  the  two  systems  discussed  the  "  Retail  "  and  the  "  Store,"  though 
both  sell  by  retail  and  both  hold  stores. 

I  am  aware  that  much  of  what  I  shall  have  to  say  may  have 
been  said  already,  by  one  or  another,  and  can  but  hope  by  this  essay  to 
supply  the  lens  to  other  people's  shining,  and  by  focussing  their 
radiance  to  throw  some  clearer  light  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 

For  shortness'  sake,  I  limit  the  subject,  as  the  newspaper  discussion 
of  it  has  practically  limited  itself,  to  Co-operation  in  the  grocery 
ti'ade  ;  in  connection  with  which  I  purpose  to  consider  :  I.  The  unrea- 
sonableness of  some  upholders  of  Co-operative  stores  as  op])osod  to 
ordinary  Retail  trading ;  II.  The  unreasonableness  of  some  trades- 
men's views  as  opposed  to  Co-operatives ;  III.  The  tnie  cause  of  the 
dispute ;  IV.  The  prospects  and  perils  of  the  older  branch  of  the 
trade  ;  V.  The  remedies  suggested  by  the  Tradesmen ;  and  VI.  The 
real  remedy. 

I.  I  will  first  point  out  some  directions  in  which  the  ordinary  groeer 
has  a  right  to  complain,  not  of  the  Co-operative  system  itself,  but  of 
some  of  its  upholders. 

1.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  any  privilege  given  by  law  to 
a  Co-operative  Association  acts,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  ordinary  trader.  The  idea  seems  very  general  that 
these  privileges  have  much  to  do  with  the  greater  comparative  su('C(?ss 
of  the  fonner  than  the  latter.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  real 
extent  of  the  alleged  privilege,  we  must  be  sui-j^rised  at  its  small  import- 
ance ;  for  exemption  from  income  tax  on  profits  is,  after  all,  the  only 
legal  privilege  which,  as  a  Friendly  Society,  a  Co-operative  Assoeiation 
enjoys.  I  am  not  concerned  for  a  moment  to  uphold  this  privilege  : 
on  the  contrary,  inasmuch  as  the  intention  in  granting  it  at  all  to 
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Friendly  Societies  was  really  to  promote  thrift  among  tlie  poorest 
classes,  no  reasonable  man  would  say  that  an  association  of  persons 
for  the  most  part  comfortably  provided  could  make  any  fair  complaint 
if  the  pri\Tlegej  in  their  special  case,  were  withdrawn.  I  think  means 
ought  to  be  contrived  of  eflectiiig  this  change  in  the  case  of  such 
stores  as  the  "Civil  Service,"  '*Army  and  Navy/'  and  kincbred  associa- 
tions, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  change  would  be  accepted  by 
8uch  associations  in  a  spirit  of  fau-ness. 

But  the  removal  of  such  an  exemption  would  be,  after  all,  no 
removal  of  tlie  cause  of  complaint.  It  would  not  raise  the  prices  or 
affect  the  profits  of  the  stores  in  any  way  hkely  to  influence  the  con- 
dition of  the  ordinary'  trader.  As  a  fact,  not  one  of  them  would  cease 
to  agitate  if  assured  that  the  stores  would  henceforth  have  to  pay  three 
or  four  pence  in  the  pound  upon  their  realized  profits.  Though  it 
might  remove  the  sentiment  of  injustice  felt,  it  would  not  remedy  the 
evil  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the  ordinai-y  trader. 

2.  An  allegation  made  by  some  upholders  of  '*  Stores"  against  the 
ordinary  trader,  though  hardly  worth  notice,  had  bette?  be  disposed  of. 
It  is  this,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  articles  sold  by  "traders"  are 
adulterated,  and  are  sold  pm*e  by  '*  stores."  There  can  be  no  more 
xmdemonstrable  assertion  ;  a  vast  majority  of  the  articles  sold  by  each 
class  are,  and  must  be,  absolutely  identical  in  quality;  and  that  such  a 
statement  should  be  rashly  made  argues  a  singular  ignorance  of  the 
difference  between  production  and  distribution.  The  question  Ues, 
not  between  manufacturer  and  consumer,  but  between  distributors  of 
two  different  sorts,  both  of  whom,  in  numberless  instances,  purchase 
from  the  same  manufacturers  goods  of  the  same  quality,  which  it  could 
never  be  worth  their  while  tu  adulterate  at  all. 

So  much  for  alleged  adulteration.  But  I  must  note  in  passing  a 
statement,  in  this  connection,  that  **  all  tradesmen  deahng  in  articles 
of  food  are  Hable  to  the  \4sit8  of  (adulteration)  inspectoi-a,  hut  not  ao 
lAe  stores" 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  such  exemption  as  this  exists^  or  should 
exist  for  a  single  hour. 

3.  The  grand  fallacy  entertained  by  advocates  of  Co-operation  is 
this,  that  any  man  who  expects  a  larger  profit  on  tlie  sale  of  an  article 
than  another  man  demands,  must  of  necessity  be  a  rogue  and  a  cheat. 

There  is  no  idea  more  common  or  more  erroneous*  The  very 
persons  who  thoughtlessly  hold  and  assert  this  opinion  are  continually 
ready  to  act  in  a  manner  diametrically  opposed  to  the  view  without 
considering  themselves  in  the  least  degree  dishonest.  Take  the  case 
of  doctor,  lawyer,  parson,  or  half-pay  captain,  who  has  a  horse  to  sell. 
Will  he  talk  to  the  piu'chaser  thus  :  **1  paid  so  much  for  this  horse,  I 
add  thereto  his  further  cost  while  in  my  possession,  interest  on  my  out- 
■Ipoings,  and  five  per  cent-  profit;  more  than  this  I  feel  it  wrong  to  ask; 
iMi  than  this  would  make  me  in  a  business  sense  a  loser  I  '*     Nothing 
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of  the  sort;  he  will  simply  and  quite  honestly  get  the  highest  price  he 
can  for  his  horse ;  nay,  many  a  one  will  very  frankly  say,  "  I  Uke  thi* 
horse  very  well ;  he  snits  me  admirably;  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  sell 
him,  if  I  can  double  my  money J^  The  case  is  just  the  same  with  the- 
trader.  He  is  quite  fairly  at  Uberty  to  ask  as  much  as  he  pleases,  so 
far  as  the  morals  of  the  matter  are  concerned  ;  it  is  the  poUcy  only  of 
the  matter  which  prevents  his  putting  a  prohibitive  price  on  the  wares- 
he  has  to  sell,  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  market  competition.  Otherwise 
Dick  Whittington,  whose  wealth  was  founded  on  the  sale  of  his  cat, 
deserved  a  cat  of  diflferent  kind,  rather  than  to  be  thrice  Lord  Mayor.. 

Besides  this  there  is  often,  on  the  part  of  the  established- 
trader,  a  money  value  soUd  and  real,  if  difficult  to  estimate,  in  hia 
experience  and  reputation.  A  man  buys  in  a  leading  thoroughfare 
from  a  skilled  optician  a  pair  of  eye-glasses  which  cost  him  seven.- 
shillings.  He  sees  a  pair  exactly  similar  as  he  walks  through  some 
back  slums  of  London,  and  buys  them  (this  is  a  true  instance)  for  two 
shillings !  How  ready  he  will  be  to  say,  "  The  established  optician  is 
a  cheat  I "  But  he  will  modify  his  view  on  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  optician  has  a  large  and  costly  stock  always  ready 
to  siiit  every  purchaser.  He  has  a  costly  shop  to  keep  up,  and  skilled 
assistants  to  pay.  The  customer,  especially  if  inexperienced,  has  the 
great  advantage  of  the  skilled  tradesman's  professional  knowledge,, 
and  perhaps  takes  up  half  an  hour  of  very  valuable  time,  which  is  not 
put  down  in  the  bill.  With  great  care  and  trouble,  and  with  absolute 
accuracy,  he  is  provided  with  the  very  thing  he  requires,  furnished  on? 
the  reputation  of  a  man  who  has  a  character  to  lose.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  buyer  sees  the  cheaper  article  by  the  merest  chance;  and  by 
another  chance  he  finds  in  tlie  little  stock  of  the  cheap  dealer  a  pair  of. 
glasses  of  his  exact  number  (which  important  matter,  be  it  remem- 
bered, he  has  learned  from  the  optician) ;  he  may  pass  the  cheap  shop 
fifty  times  again  without  finding  there  the  very  thing  lie  wants ;  he  mav 
write  for  it,  but  in  vain.  The  bargain  he  bought  may  have  been  out- 
of  a  "job  lot,"  sold  perhaps  by  a  fraudulent  banknipt  far  under  manu- 
facturing cost,  or  even  stolen  by  a  dishonest  shopman. 

The  same  considerations  apply  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all 
trading ;  the  man  who  asks  too  large  profits  may  be  a  fool,  but  is  not 
necessarily  a  rogue. 

4.  The  ordinarj'  trader  again  has  really  a  great  practical  gi*ievance* 
It  was  wittily  illustrated  some  time  ago  in  one  of  our  comic  papers.. 
"  War  to  the  knife ! "  represents  a  smiling  parsoness  in  the  village- 
grocer  s  shop,  exclaiming,  "  Oh !  Mr.  Figgins,  what  has  become  of 
your  assistant,  with  the  nice  tenor  voice  I  I  have  not  seen  him  lately 
in  the  choir."  And  Mr.  Figgins  answers,  "  No  ma  am ;  not  likely,, 
ma'am  ;  I've  parted  vAih.  him,  since  the  Rector  and  the  gentry  choose 
to  get  their  groceries  from  the  Co-operative  Stores  !  "  Every  choir  in 
England  (and,  I  hope,  every  choir  manager  too)  laughed  heartily  over 
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the  pleasantly,  but  the  laugh  was  certaiuly  on  the  grocers  side^ 
for  no  one  could  deny  that  Mr.  Figgins  had  the  best  of  the  encounter^ 
And  this  would  nut  have  been  eo  but  for  the  general  coneciousnesB 
that  the  grocer  had  a  grievance. 

And  the  grievance  is  this,  that  people  for  economy  will  deal  habit- 
ually at  the  stores,  and  for  conveaience  will  take  advantage,  occasion- 
ally, of  the  ordinaiy  tradeBninn^s  stock.  The  course  docs  not  seem 
fair,  on  the  face  of  it ;  though  the  occasional  buyer  may  say  the 
tradesman  would  sooner  sell  him  something  than  nothuig.  If  the 
grievance  be  pushed  too  far,  the  tradesman  may,  however,  remedy 
it  himself,  by  simply  refusing  to  accommodate  those  who  merely  use 
him  for  convenience.  This  he  does  not  do,  however*  the  desire  of 
profit  preventing  hie  refusal ;  but  at  the  same  time,  human  nature 
being  illogical  at  beet,  his  very  accommodating  the  customer  is  likely 
to  intensify  his  murmurings. 

a.  And  in  another  respect  the  ordinary  trader  has  cause  to  complain. 
Some  customers  ask  hin^  to  make  special  deductions  on  their  accounts 
for  ready  money,  and  suppose  they  should  then  expect  to  get  goods 
at  "  stores ''  prices.  And,  ha\ang  done  this,  they  regard  the  fact  that 
they  pay  him  half-yearly  or  quarterly  as  equivalent  to  paying  ready 
money.  The  thing  is  quite  a  fallacy*  To  get  goods  at  **  stores"  prices 
they  have  no  right  to  expect  deductions  from  accounts  at  all,  for  they 
should  have  no  account  what€very  beyond  a  receipt  for  cash  in  exchange 
for  goods.  This  is  ready-money  dealing,  and  Co-operative  deaUng  in 
its  strict  sense;  quarterly  payments,  however  pmictually  made,  are  but 
modifications  of  the  credit  system  after  alK  And  some  customei's  go 
further  still  in  mireasonableness ;  because  they  imagine  some  people 
keep  tradesmen  years  waiting  for  money,  they  feel  so  virtuous  m  making 
quarterly  or  hall-yearly  payments  themselves,  that  they  not  only  expect 
what  really  is  credit,  though  they  fancy  themselves  ready-money  cus- 
tomers, but  theif  ask  for  discount  as  well  as  credit.  No  wonder  that  the 
ordinan^-  tradesman  feels  a  sense  of  hardship  at  their  hands. 

6.  Again,  many  people  fancy  they  may  reiisonably  keep  **  ordmaiy 
tradesmen  '*  waiting  for  their  money,  if  willing  to  pay  simple  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  when  they  do  find  it  convenient  to  liquidate  their 
bills.  This  is  another  gi'oss  fallacy.  A  trader,  having  capital  sunk 
in  stock,  shop,  and  business,  may,  if  receiving  ready  money,  justly 
expect  to  turn  that  money  over  many  times  each  year  and  realize  a 
profit  on  it  every  time  he  reinvests  it  in  his  business.  Or  else,  why 
should  he  not  lend  all  his  capital  to  customers  at  5  per  cent.,  and 
live  on  the  interest,  without  the  trouble,  worry,  and  risk  of  keeping  up 
and  attending  to  a  business  at  all  i  No  one  dreams  of  asking  a  trades- 
man in  set  terms  to  lend  out  hm  capital  at  5  per  cent,,  but  many  a 
customer,  by  taking  what  he  thinks  ordiuary  credit,  simply  treats  the 
trader's  business  capital  in  this  very  way,  and,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
inflicts  upon  him  by  doing  so  a  very  serious  injury. 
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Again  the  remedy  lies  in  the  traders'  hands ;  if  they  had  the  courage 
to  insist,  as  a  condition  of  credit,  upon  interest  at  20  or  30  per  cent, 
on  accounts  only  paid  annually,  a  vast  part  of  this. grievance  would 
be  done  away,  with  the  hearty  approval  of  all  reasonable  men. 

7.  I  think  this  consideration  will  show  that  to  cry  out  as  some  do 
■against  the  dishonesty  of  tradesmen  because  many  of  them  are  will- 
ing to  sell  for  cash  at  20  per  cent,  under  credit  prices,  is  really  neither 
wise  nor  fair,  nor  consistent  with  the  actual  practice  of  those  who  mako 
the  objection. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  faulty  assumptions  on  which  much  un- 
reasonable abuse  of  the  "  ordinary  traders  "  has  been  based. 

11.  I  turn  now  to  my  second  head  of  examination — the  unroason- 
•ableness  of  the  views  of  some  "ordinaiy  traders"  as  opposed  to 
those  of  "  Co-operatives."  And  be  it  said  at  the  outset  that  I  no  more 
saddle  these  illogical  statements  and  opinions  on  the  whole  class  of 
"Grocers"  than  I  do  those  I  have  already  examined  on  the  whole  class 
of  "  Co-operatives."  They  are,  doubtless,  individual  utterances ;  but  they 
must  be  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  representative  ones  also,  as  suggest- 
ing, if  not  setting  forth,  the  opinions  of  at  least  imaginable  fractions  of 
the  whole  class  whose  complaints  are  passing  under  review. 

1.  The  fallacy  which  is  fundamental  to  the  whole  discussion  had 
better  be  first  exposed,  that,  namely,  which  assumes  the  grocers'  trade 
to  be  a  "  close,  one  "  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

We  find  this  erroneous  notion  underlying  a  vast  part  of  the  cone- 
igpondence,  and  betraying  its  presence  by  such  occasional  terms  as 
"  legitimate  trade,"  "  established  tradesmen,"  "  professional  distributors," 
"  regular  tradesmen,"  as  applied  to  the  "  ordinary  trader  "  class,  with 
the  implication  that  contraiy  tenns  are  fairly  applicable  to  all  employed 
on  Co-operative  principles;  that  the  managers  of  stores  are  not 
rightly  "  established  tradesmen,"  that  they  are  "  irregular  "  or  "  unpro- 
fe89ional,'*  and  that  their  trade  is  **  illegitimate J^ 

But  the  assumption  must  be  challenged  at  once.  No  trade  can  bo 
called  illegitimate  till  it  be  proved  contrary  to  law  ;  or  "in-egular"  till 
it  be  proved  to  have  broken  acknowledged  niles ;  nor  can  traders  be 
called  "unprofeesionals"  without  some  authoritative  definition  of  the 
profession;  nor  a  mode  of  transacting  business  be  called  "the  esta- 
blished" mode,  until  we  bo  shown,  first,  who  established  it,  and  <>ii 
what  authority ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  conditions  of  such  establish- 
ment are  immutable. 

I  mention  this  matter  prominently,  because  gi-eat  difficulty  is  caused 
in  any  discussion  by  want  of  clearness  in  terms.  The  Daily  TePgraph, 
which  certainly  "  struck  oil "  in  the  way  of  public  interest  by  tapping 
this  subject,  and  liberating  the  vast  up-spout  of  controversy  we  are 
examining,  though  impartially  illustrating  both  sides  of  the  (juestion, 
yet,  in  its  veiy  running  title,  day  after  day  admitted  without  suspicit)n 
the  fallacy  I  am  here  exposing.     The  heading  of  its  daily  issue  of  cor- 
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TGRpondience  %vith  the  words  *'  London  Traders  and  Co-operative 
■Stores"  wa«  a  misnomer,  to  begin  with.  Tlie  phrase  is  comprehensible, 
of  course,  as  a  statement  of  the  stibject,  though  the  word  "Store- 
keepers *'  inBtead  of  **  Stores''  wotild  be  more  accurate;  but,  even 
thus  amended,  such  a  tei-m  practically  begs  a  much  more  important 
portion  of  the  question  than  might  be  at  first  supposed.  For  Co- 
operative Storekeepers  are,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  **  London 
tradesmen  "  just  as  much  as  any  other  class,  and  have,  so  long  as  trade 
is  free,  as  a  good  a  claim  to  the  title  as  any  other  section  whatever  of 
the  community.  The  question  then  to  be  discussed  is  really  one  be- 
tweeu  two  different  branches  of  the  same  legitimate  trade,  not,  aa^ 
«ome  would  have  us  believe^  between  legitimate  trade  on  the  one 
hand  and  piracy  on  the  other. 

2,  This  view  disposes  of  another  fallacy,  that  the  *•  Retail  Tj-ade  '* 
has  any  "vested  interest'*  at  alL  The  phrase  is  a  favourite  one,  but 
like  many  such  is  often  merely  used  io  round  a  sentence  without  they 
least  thought  of  a  meaning.  If  the  retail  trade  have  vested  iuteresto,* 
we  must  ask  who  vested  them,  when,  and  in  whom.  Members  of  pro- 
fessions have  vested  interests,  assigued,  limited,  and  protected  bylaw; 
and.  except  under  certain  conditions,  definite  and  indispensable,  a  man 
may  not  act  as  a  doctor,  a  barrister,  an  attorney,  or  a  preacher  in  the 
Clnu'ch  of  England.     But  there  is  no  qualification  requisite  to  enable 

a  man  to  open  a  grocer's  shop.  Any  one  man  may  do  it,  and  any  set 
of  men  may  do  it.  And  it  is  exactly  what  every  grocer  who  now 
formulates  his  complaints  against  his  so-called  illegitimate  rivals  did 
himself  in  his  time.  He  opened  a  gi'ocery  establishment  in  oppositiou 
to  some  grocer  or  grocers  who  must  have  been  previously  supplying 
the  custoraei-fi  whom  he  himself  applied  his  best  efforts  to  gain  over. 

3,  Another  fallacy  to  be  briefly  touched  is  that  held  against  associa- 
tions for  trade  existing  at  all.  Of  coui-se  no  one  «aj/x  they  should  not, 
but  their  arguments  !in]:>ly  it.  We  are  told  the  individual  cannot  com- 
pete against  the  combination.  The  capital  of  one  man  tries  in  vain 
to  cope  either  in  purchase  or  distribution  vniXi  the  capital  of  a  mul- 
titude, and  we  are  meant  to  infer  that  trade  associations  are 
wrong  things.  But  the  same  objection  applies  to  every  associatioit, 
and,  had  it  been  valid,  would  have  found  us  without  a  railway,  a 
gas  lamp,  or  a  water  supply  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  have  left 
Great  Britiiin  in  these  days  a  mere  magnified  Pitcaim's  Island,  instead 
of  placing  her  in  the  veiy  forefront  of  modern  advance.  In  a  word,  to 
assert  that  indi%nduals  cannot  compete  \v\\h  companies  is  wrongly 
regarded  as  proof  that  companies  must  go,  instead  of  as  proof  that 
individuals  must  associate. 

And  yet  no  grocer  would  seriously  use  this  argument,  as  it  has 
been  used,  if  he  thonght  how  absohitely  two-edged  it  is.  For  neariy 
every  one  of  the  grocers  who  complain  are  working  their  business 
either  by  the  aid  of  partners'  capital  or  of  bank  capital  In  combination 
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with  their  own — if  they  have  any ;  every  one  who  takes  a  partner  or 
borrows  from  a  bank,  makes  his  shop  literally  a  "  Supply  Association," 
differing  from  the  "Civil  Service"  or  "Army  and  Navy,"  not  ii> 
its  principles  but  in  its  practice,  not  in  the  nature  but  in  the  method 
of  its  transactions.  This,  in  passing,  disposes  of  another  fallacy  in 
terms  that  seeks  to  establish  a  non-existing  difference  between  a 
"  shop  "  and  a  "  store." 

4.  "  Well,"  it  may  be  said,  "  there  is  truth  and  reason  in  this ; 
perhaps  association  of  capital  may  be  a  necessity,  and,  if  necessary  ta 
us  all,  not  altogether  an  iniquity ;  but  you  have  incidentally  touched 
the  tender  point,  in  saying  the  two  trades  differ  not  in  nature  but  in 
method.  This  is  what  we  really  object  to,  the  method  the  stores  use  for 
the  establishment  and  transaction  of  their  business.  In  the  first  place, 
the  capital  of  the  stores  is  found  by  members  of  the  Civil  Service." 

In  other  words,  it  is  held  oppressive  and  unjust  that  such  persons 
should  be  shareholders  in  an  undertaking  which  competes  with  the 
ordinary  grocer's  business.  Now,  would  a  grocer,  seeking  funds  to 
develop  his  business,  refuse  the  co-operation  of  a  capitalist  because 
he  happened  to  be  a  Civil  Servant  ?  Or,  as  the  appeal  seems  made  to 
Government  as  the  employer,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  grocer's  aFwistant, 
instead  of  a  State  servant,  and  see  how  the  assertion  would  look.  Such 
a  man  takes  a  situation,  attends  to  his  master's  business  at  least  well 
enough  to  elicit  no  complaint;  saves  some  money,  we  will  hope, 
and  sees  what  he  thinks  a  good  investment  for  it.  Now  because  he 
is  engaged  all  day  in  his  master  s  shop,  will  he  admit  the  master  b 
right  to  forbid  his  buying,  with  his  own  money,  a  sliare  in  any  under- 
taking t  Certainly  not.  Then  why  ask  Government  to  exercise  on 
those  in  its  employ  a  coercion  which  he  himself  would  never  dream 
of  applying ;  and  which,  had  it  been  applied  to  himself  when  a  shop- 
man, would  have  hindered  his  living  to  become  a  grocer  now,  and 
argue  against  Co-operative  trade  ? 

So  much  for  sliareholding  in  Co-operative  stores  by  any  pei*son 
in  any  employment.  Let  us  examine  next  the  objection  against 
"amateur"  management,  especially  by  Civil  Servants. 

At  the  first  blush  one  would  suppose  the  keen,  well-trained  business 
man  would  rejoice  in  such  a  condition  of  the  contest ;  that  he  would 
say,  "  I  know  my  business  far  better  than  any  amateur,  and  can  do  it 
with  more  success."  Strange  to  say,  we  find  lie  has  no  such  confi- 
dence at  all;  and  this  striking  fact  makes  us  doubt  whether  at  heart 
he  have  any  fear  or  jealousy  of  the  unskilled  and  inexperienced  enter- 
ing the  lists  against  him,  for  he  surely  vn\[  not  fear  a  rival  became  the 
rival  is  void  of  skill  or  experience. 

But  the  next  stage  of  the  objection  is  this.  The  amateur  is  something 
moi^  than  an  amateur ;  he  is  an  amateur  in  the  grocery  trade  in  one 
poiut  of  view,  and  a  clerk  in  the  Civil  Service  in  another.  Is  that  so 
roally  potent  an  objection  ?    As  a  clerk  in  a  Government  office  he  must 
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be  able  to  read,  write,  and  probably  (in  Bome  offices  at  least)  be  faniiliar 
with  rudimentary  arithmetic*  But  surely  most  tradesmen  nowadays  can 
do  as  much.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  special  hardship  on  the  trained 
shopkeeper  which  tliis  state  of  things  entails.  Where,  then,  does  the 
objection  lie  t  In  the  fact  of  men  otherwise  provided  for  meddling  in 
the  trade  of  other  men  who  make  their  living  by  that  trade. 

This  sounds  plausible  enough  at  first,  and  seems  to  gain  further 
support  from  the  further  consideration,  "  We  are  taxed  to  support 
these  men,  who  tuni  round  and  take  the  bread  from  our  mouths/' 

Let  us  do  the  traders  justice ;  these  feelings  are  not  at  all  unnatural, 
and,  instead  of  intensifying  them  by  ridicule,  we  should  labour  to 
dilute  the  sense  of  wTong  by  showing  from  what  fallacy  it  arises. 

Ill  the  first  place,  the  grocers  really  pay  a  very  small  share  indeed 
of  the  salaries  of  Civnl  Servants  (if  it  can  be  proved  that  they  pay  any), 
and  a  letter  published  in  the  controversy  shows  a  most  erroneous  idea 
of  the  amount  of  such  salaries  to  be  prevalent.  The  writer  calmly 
states,  to  show  how  Civil  Servants  are  overpaid,  that  '^last  year  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Civil  Service  aratiunted  to  over  £13»000,000, 
more  than  £2t)lMK)0  a  week/'  But  he  failed  to  give  the  further  in  forma- 
tion, that  the  sum  he  named  includes  the  whole  **  Miscellaneous  Civil 
Ser\nce  ExpenditHre^^'  of  which  the  "*  salaries  and  expenses "'  form  only 
one  class  out  of  seven,  and  amounted  to  a  little  over  £2,0<X\000.  It 
is  as  if  the  writer  were  to  give  a  return  of  his  whole  year  s  expendi- 
ture, and  say  it  had  all  gone  in  servants'  wages. 

Granting,  however,  that  the  nation,  and  presumably  the  grocers,  as 
xuiits  in  the  nation,  pay  the  Civil  Servants,  it  is  done,  not  as  a  favour 
to  the  servant,  but  as  a  means  of  getting  the  national  work  done.  If 
the  Ci\al  Servants  'do  their  appointed  work,  their  appoinfed  wage  is 
their  due ;  if  they  neglect  it,  let  them  be  dismissed ;  but  the  fact  of 
then-  receiving  wages  from  the  whole  nation,  for  work  which  the 
whole  nation  thinks  worth  pa^dng  to  have  done,  puts  them  under  no 
obligation  to  a  single  fraction  of  the  nation,  who  contribute  like 
others  by  national  compulsion,  and  wtmld  not  give  a  farthing  to  the 
Civil  Servant's  salaries  either  of  favour  or  free  will. 

But,  the  objectors  go  on,  the  Civil  Servants  are  paid  for  their  work; 
that  work  is  as  much  as  they  can  do,  and  they  should  undertake  no 
more ;  or  it  in  less  than  they  can  do,  and  they  should  be  either  paid 
less  or  work  longer. 

Was  that  the  grocer  s  o^vn  idea  when  a  shopman  or  an  apprentice  ?  i 
No,  surely;  shutting-up  time,  he  felt,  brought  him  liberty.  If  he  had 
an  exceptionally  good  voice,  he  would  have  thought  it  a  tyranny  had 
his  master  forbidden  his  singing  in  a  concert^room,  as  unfair  competi- 
tion against  singers  with  no  daily  occupation  ;  or,  if  clever  at  figures,' 
had  he  been  forbidden  to  use  his  evenings  in  keeping  some  neigh- 
bouring tra<lesman'8  books,  as  competing  unfairly  with  some  profes- 
sional accoimtant* 
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And  as  to  this  matter  of  competition  by  persons  otherwise  provided 
being  unfair,  surely  some  people  of  the  clerk  and  writer  class  may  say, 
that,  more  than  any  other  traders,  the  grocers  follow  (and  that  not  after, 
but  even  during  business  hours)  an  additional  trade,  their  doing  of 
which,  doubtless,  limits  employment  of  other  and  unprovided  persons ; 
nay,  actually  that  they  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  do  so  to  the  prejudice  of  a  section  of  the  Civil  Service  itself! 
For  if  all  tradesmen,  and  notably  all  grocers,  would  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples some  of  them  lay  down  in  this  debate,  a  vast  number  of  the  letter- 
carriers,  who  are  Civil  Servants,  would  have  to  be  placed  comfortably 
in  little  local  post-ofBces,  which  grocers  make  no  scruple  of  establish- 
ing in  a  comer  of  their  shops  as  a  means  of  attracting  customers. 

I  touch  only,  to  pass  over,  the  allegations  made  that  Government 
time  is  spent  by  Civil  Servants  in  doing  Co-operative  work.  No 
proof  is  ofifered  for  its  truth.  And  if  proved  it  would  be  an  argument 
for  the  heads  of  departments  to  look  more  strictly  after  Government 
clerks  in  office  hours,  but  none  whatever  for  Government  itself  to 
interfere  with  their  servants'  Uberty  of  using  their  own  time  as  they 
please. 

I  may  say,  finally,  as  to  the  fallacy  that  a  Government  servant  ought 
not  to  be  engaged  in  the  management  of  a  Co-operative  store,  that 
very  few  indeed,  out  of  many  hundreds,  have  the  least  active  concern 
in  management;  that  there  appears  no  reason  whatever  why  they  should 
not  have,  if  they  choose.;  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  liberty,  individual  or  commercial,  as  Englishmen  understand  the 
word,  for  Government  to  do  so ;  and  that,  if  it  did,  the  places  in  the 
stores  of  deposed  Civil  Servants  in  active  employ  w^ould  be  filled,  by 
retired  ones  possibly,  but  filled  in  any  event,  and  that  the  case  of  tlie 
grocers  against  the  stores  would  remain  entirely  unaltered  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  desired  restriction. 

5.  Passing  from  objections  to  persons  engaged,  actively  or  passively, 
in  Co-operative  trade,  we  come  to  sift  objections  to  the  principles  on 
which  their  trade  is  carried  on.  "  We  object,"  the  grocers  say,  *•  to  the 
plan  of  retailing  almost  at  wholesale  price ;  the  margin  left  between 
wholesale  and  store,  between  producer's  and  distributor's  prices  is  too 
small  to  allow  the  latter  to  live  ;  this  must  be  modified,  or  trade  is  at 
an  end." 

Now  that  this  is  an  absolute  fallacy  is  plainly  proved  by  another 
complaint  of  the  grocers,  very  loudly  uttered,  namely,  that  the  stores, 
established  with  a  view  to  extinguish  intermediate  gains,  really  make 
large  profits^  besides  selling  at  unquestionably  low  rates.  What  does 
this  prove  but  that  such  a  trade  can  thrive  and  grow,  can  pay  fair 
salaries  to  its  servants,  build  or  rent  vast  premises  for  its  stores,  nay 
even  revel  in  plate  glass,  elaborate  arcliitectui-e,  and  lavisli  decoration, 
and  yet  realize  profits  the  amount  of  which  may  well  excite  vexation 
in  the  minds  of  traders  whom  they  rival  and  outdo  ? 


Ill  a  word,  this  whole  supposed  grievanco  is  expreesed  by  saying, 
**  We  object  to  be  undersold;"  and  the'groceiswho  use  it,  as  some  of  them 
frankly  do,  forget  that  this  objection  also  has  a  double  edge.  For  everj^ 
retail  grocer  is  ready  to  undersell  his  neighbour  at  every  opportunity. 
The  competition  for  custom,  in  other  words  the  struggle  for  existence, 
causes  this  willingness.  Every  man  who  advertises  either  the  excellence 
of  his  goods  or  the  lowness  of  their  price,  as  compared  with  the  goods 
and  prices  of  others^  is»  in  so  many  words,  asserting  that  he  has  no 
scruple  to  undersell  his  fellows  in  price  in  order  that  he  may  oversell 
them  in  quantity-  There  can,  therefore,  be  nothing  logically  wrong 
in  the  fact  of  one  trader  underselling  another, 

fu  The  next  fallacy  in  the  matter  is  that  the  stores  carry  this 
principle  too  far.  That  is,  however,  entirely  a  question  for  the  trader 
himself;  if  the  principle  be  unimpeachable,  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
exercised  becomes  a  matter,  after  all,  of  individual  discretion.  What 
would  any  trader  say  if  any  authority  on  earth  presumed  to  forbid  liis 
parting  with  his  property  on  any  terms  he  chose  ?  But  a  practical 
answer,  too,  may  be  given  to  this  sentimental  objection.  A  number 
of  indi\^dua]  tradesmen  in  London  publish  price  lists  like  the  Ci\4l 
Ser\ace,  and  actually  undertake  to  supply  customcFS  on  Civil  Service 
terms,  without  our  hearing,  through  this  whole  discussion,  one  syllable 
uttered  against  them  as  equally  betrayers  of  trade  riglit^s,  and  inflicters 
of  gross  injustice,  with  the  Co-operative  dealers.  And  I  mil  answer 
this  point,  too,  by  an  appeal  from  the  theory  enunciated  by  the  retailer 
to  his  own  practice.  For  hardly  a  tradesman  m  London  dreams  of 
paying  fnW  retail  price  hhnself  for  articles  he  buys  for  home  or  per- 
Bonal  consumption  in  other  shops  than  his  ovnx.  He  takes  advantage* 
without  scruple,  of  his  trade  knowledge*  to  supply  his  own  wants  at 
absolute  wholesale  price. 

7.  This  leads  me  to  notice  another  fallacy — namely,  that  Co-opei'ative 
stores  are  established  in  order  to  cnish  the  ordinary  retailers.  They 
were  established  clearly  not  to  injure  distributoi-s,  but  to  benefit  con- 
sumers ;  eveiy  grocer  who  ever  opened  a  new  shop  may  just  as  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  have  done  it  out  of  sheer  hostility  and  hatred  to 
other  grocers,  though  he  feel  in  his  heart  hie  main  purpose  was  to  earn 
honestly  his  own  U\'ing,  and,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  doing 
BO^  to  let  all  othei-s  Uve  as  well. 

8,  Another  fallacy  lies  in  the  assertion  that  dealera  at  Co-operative 
stores  are  doing  an  injustice  in  using  their  influence  to  induce  othem 
to  follow  their  example. 

The  shareholders  possibly,  hut  scarcely  the  mere  ticket-holdei*8^  can 
be  accused  (for  it  is  an  accusation)  of  ha\nng  an  interest  in  doing  this. 
Antl  if  they  do,  to  what  does  the  wrong  amount  ?  Only  at  most  to 
that  which  every  grocer  is  ready  to  do  to  fellow  grocers,  in  asking  any 
customer  of  whatever  class  to  recommend  him  to  hi^  friends,  and 
wrong,  moreover,  if  a  wrong  at  all,  immensely  exceeded  in  degiee  by 
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•a  grocer  who  gives  comimssions  to  housekeepers  and  douceurs  to  ser- 
vants in  order  to  enlist  their  influence,  often  most  unduly,  in  securing 
their  master's  custom  at  their  master's  cost — ^in  other  words,  in  picking 
"their  master's  pocket, 

9.  Another  fallacy  Ues  at  the  root  of  the  grocers'  demand  that  if 
Oivil  Servants  be  permitted  to  manage  Co-operative  Stores  only  Civil 
Servants  should  be  allowed  to  deal  there.  This  would  better  the  case 
in  no  whit ;  if  "ticket-holders"  were  turned  out  to-morrow  from  every 
Civil  •  Service  store,  the  result  would  be  to  send  them  as  customers  to 
other  Co-operative  associations  professing  no  connection  with  any 
Civil  Service,  and  the  grocers  proper  would  be  no  better  off. 

III.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  clear  the  ground  by  exposing  a 
number  of  fallacies  on  both  sides  of  the  discussion,  we  come  to 
examine  the  real  cause  of  the  ill-feeling  of  the  retailers  against  the 
Co-operatives.  Itps  not  the  fact  of  co-operation;  nor  the  fact  of 
opposition ;  nor  the  fact  of  public  servants  engaging  as  sliareholders, 
or  as  managers  in  trade;  nor  the  fact  of  being  undersold;  nor  the 
behef  in  a  malevolent  antagonism ;  nor  the  fact  that  Co-operatives 
unduly  recommend  "stores,"  that  causes  all  the  bitterness;  for  all 
these  are  the  natural  and  necessaiy  concomitants  of  each  and  eveiy 
trade  which  can  be  called  an  open  one ;  and,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  there  is  not  one  of  these  directions  in  which  the  retail 
traders  themselves  are  not  perfectly  wiUing,  as  well  as  perfectly  free 
to  act.  The  sting  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  success  of  the  Co- 
operative system,  not  in  its  existence,  and  this  fact  appears  to  me  so 
naturally  vexatious  and  depressing  to  retail  traders  as  to  claim  from 
the  public  the  greatest  forbearance  with  outcries,  for  the  most  part 
heartfelt  though  illogical,  wrung  from  this  class  by  the  evident  and 
unquestionable  success  of  a  method  of  transacting  business  which, 
xmless  it  revolutionize,  must  eventually  iniin  their  own. 

This  undeniable  success  is  founded  on  one  axiomatic  principle  of  all 
trade  which  assertors  of  the  various  fallacies  I  have  been  examining 
do  not  care  to  notice,  namely,  that  men  will  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market;  that  an  instinct  of  self-interest,  inherent  in  the  sense  of  posses- 
sion, makes  every  man  who  has  money  to  spend  prefer,  if  he  can, 
buying  an  article  for  one  shilling  to  paying  two  for  it;  and  that  this 
instinct  is  so  strong*  that  any  man  of  common  sense  must  practically 
scout  as  fallacious  any  argument  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
make  him  act,  either  by  choice  or  compulsion,  in  contravention  of 
that  axiomatic  principle.  If  this  were  not  so,  money  or  commodities 
of  any  sort  would  cease  to  be  a  measure  of  value,  and  trade  itself 
would  come  to  an  end.  But  as  this  principle  underlies  all  trade, 
somethhig  else  must  be  found,  acting  in  combination  with  it,  to 
account  for  the  great  comparative  success  of  Co-operative  stores  with 
microscopical  separate  profits,  on  the  one  hand,  as  against  the  old- 
fashioned  trade  with  its  seemingly  huge  margins  for  money-making 
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by  the  distTibutor&,  on  the  other.  This  other  something  is  the  priu- 
iple  of  ready-money  dealing,  the  delibemte  introdaction  of  which 
has  produced  al!  the  strildng  results  iu  debate.  When  we  take  this 
special  point  into  account  we  understand  the  true  terms  of  the 
ontroversy  without  difliculty.  The  content  is  not  between  class  and 
slas8,  or  between  man  and  man,  but  between  system  and  system, 
etween  cash  and  credit,  x 

And  be  it  carefully  noted  that  the  Co-operative  movement^  in 
adopting  the  rule  of  cash  payments,  without  which  it  could  never  have 
succeeded,  has  introduced  no  innovation.  It  has  merely  recurred  to 
earlier,  simpler,  fairer,  and  sounder  principles  of  trading,  which  later, 
more  complex,  and  more  perilous  practices  of  trading  had  obscured. 
The  credit  system  had  grown  to  such  an  extent,  in  its  risks,  its  abuses, 
its  recklessness,  and  its  injustice,  that  common  sense  and  common 
patience  at  length  revolted  from  its  tyranny.  We  should  not  blame 
the  retailers  for  the  condition  to  which  their  system  had  grown.  They 
had  no  motive  to  change  the  direction  in  which  they  found  it,  and,  if 
its  abuses  have  grown  really  intolerable,  these  men  must  be  regarded 
as  victims  rather  than  at*  culprits,  as  deserving  of  sympathy  and 
counsel  rather  than  of  reproach  and  ruin. 

IV,  And  this  brings  me  to  the  fourth  topic  I  undertook  to  deal  with; 
tlie  prospects  and  perils  of  the  so-called  Retail  Trade. 

Their  discussion  need  not  detain  us  very  long.  The  prospects  are 
bad,  and  the  perils  imminent.  The  retailers  themselves  are  unable  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  this  fact,  and  the  very  loudness  of  their  outcry  is  a 
measure  of  the  extent  of  their  alarm  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  un- 
reasonableness of  their  complaints  plumbs  the  depth  of  their  perplex- 
ity. The  outer  world  has  discovered  the  secret  on  which  the  pros- 
perity of  their  system  was  based,  has  learned  to  weigh  its  merits  and 
its  claims,  and  has  found  them  wanting;  has  been  offered  and  has 
accepted  a  better  and  a  fairer  svstem  in  its  place,  and  everywhere  is 
casting  off  submission  to  the  old  and  stern  prescription.  It  is  not  at 
all  that  tradesmen  are  dishoneat  and  must  suffer  for  being  so,  but  that 
consumers  have  had  their  eyes  opened,  and  revolt  against  the  injustice 
mtlicted  on  them  by  the  old  system,  which  made  the  honest  ready- 
money  customer  pay  the  bad  debts  of  the  dishonest  spendthrift;  they 
always  felt  the  injuistice,  which  they  had  no  power  to  repel ;  the  intro- 
duction into  Co- operative  tmde  of  a  clear,  direct,  and  complete  remedy 
in  the  form  of  cheap  supply  for  ready  money,  waa  far  too  simple  and 
too  fan*  to  fail  of  hearty  acceptance.  To  use  a  homely  proverb,  the 
cat  has  been  let  out  of  the  bag,  and  is  gone  forth  with  such  speed  and 
vigour  that  all  the  wit  or  wrath  of  man  will  fail  to  get  her  in  again. 

Therefore  the  retailer's  trade  is  in  danger,  apparently  only  on  the 
side  of  the  monied  classes,  which  deal  in  luxuries,  but  really  also  on 
the  side  of  the  poorer  classes,  which  deal  in  necessaries. 

For,  while  the  newspaper  discussion  was  at  its  height,  a  Conference 
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(to  which  none  of  our  disputants  have  referred  by  a  single  word)  was 
held  between  the  representatives  of  the  Southern  section  of  the  Central 
Co-operative  Board  of  Great  Britain  and  representatives  of  working 
men's  clubs  in  the  metropolis,  the  object  being  to  consider  in  what  way 
the  establishment  of  Co-operative  societies,  such  as  exist  in  Rochdale 
and  other  towns,  might  be  promoted  in  London.  And  a  motion,  "That 
it  is  desirable  to  extend  to  the  working  classes  of  London  the  advan- 
tages of  co-operation,"  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

It  is  vain  to  argue  that  because  there  are  differences  of  method 
between  the  Rochdale  and  the  Civil  Service  types  of  Co-operation, 
the  former  will  be  less  injurious  than  the  latter  in  its  eflfect  upon 
the  old-fashioned  trade.  The  one  professes  to  sell  at  the  ordinary 
retail  price,  wliile  the  other,  as  we  know,  sells  at  a  very  small  advance 
on  the  wholesale  price,  but  the  Rochdale  system  after  all  distributes 
all  the  profits  at  the  year's  end  to  the  consumers  ;  so  that,  whichever 
process  be  used,  the  ordinary  retailer's  profit  goes  into  the  consumer's 
pocket  instead  of  into  the  distributor's,  to  whom,  in  the  end,  each 
system  works  an  equal  disadvantage,  since  a  foot  measure  is  equally 
shortened  by  the  cutting  off  of  an  inch,  from  whichever  end  the  inch 
be  taken.  Thus  we  see,  and  with  much  reasonable  regret  for  very 
many  woi-thy  men  among  their  number,  that  the  "  retailers  "  as  a  class 
are  in  an  evil  case,  and  their  future  profit  in  great  danger  of  very 
serious  diminution. 

V.  Let  us  inquire  then  what  means  they  themselves  suggest  to  meet 
and  remedy  these  adverse  and  menacing  conditions..  We  shall  find 
them  for  the  most  part  (setting  aside  the  action  of  Government  on 
their  behalf,  for  which  they  agitate,  as  I  think  quite  vainly)  to  be  mere 
temporary,  partial,  and  ineffective  expedients,  suggested,  not  by  any 
real  malice,  but  by  the  fluny  and  bewilderment  of  what  I  hope  to  prove 
an  altogether  unreasonable  feeling  of  despair. 

Several  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  suggest  the  exclusion  of  "  Stores  " 
from  any  "Friendly  Society"  privilege.  This  is  a  fair  measure,  and  will 
doubtless  be  accomplished  somehow,  but  it  is  no  more  a  remedy  for 
the  disease  than  a  corn-plaster  is. for  a  broken  leg.  Others,  just  as  little 
to  the  pui-pose,  threaten  to  agitate  for  the  general  reduction  of  ( 'ivil 
Servants'  salaries,  as  if  having  lees  money  would  make  the  Civil 
Servants  more  willing  to  pay  high  prices  than  before.  Othei-s,  again, 
menace  members  of  certain  classes  with  general  ill-will  and  enmity, 
for  presuming  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  as  the  gi*ocer&  do  them- 
selves ;  as  if  showing  of  ill-will  were  after  all  a  rational  way  of  attra(.'t- 
ng  and  winning  custom. 

Some  turn  their  attention  to  the  producing  class,  and  propose  a  general 
strike  of  retailers  against  all  manufacturers  who  supply  Co-operative 
stores.  What  an  outcry  about  intolerant  tyranny  we  should  hear  if,  to 
take  a  far  stronger  case  than  theirs,  the  medical  profession  resolved  to 
ostracize  every  chemist  who  sold  a  patent  medicine  I      Others,  again 
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(perhaps  it  is  fairer  to  say  an  other),  point  out  that  the  destruction  of 
^ocers'  trade  -will  leave  so  many  houBes  empty  that  taxation  will  fail 
short,  forgetting  that  the  power  of  taxation  is  distressingly  elastic,  and 
that  the  savings  made  hy  purchasers  at  cheap  rates  would  make  the 
occupiers  of  all  but  the  shut-up  houses  better  able  to  bear  an  increased 
share  of  taxation.  Lastly,  one  writer  suggests  that  all  the  retail 
grocers  in  London  should  strike  for  a  week,  and  teach  the  pubhc  how 
indispensable  they  are.  How  would  it  be  if  the  lesson  failed  ?  if  it 
forced  even  their  present  customers  mto  the  stores  in  self-defence  t 
The  experimentalists  would  be  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  cut  his 
throat  to  put  an  end  to  his  headache. 

Some^  Bnally,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  repre- 
sentative meeting  in  Westminster  of  January  2t^th,  would  urge 
Government  to  take  from  Co-operative  Associations  all  titles  of  pres^ 
tige,  such  as  '*  Civil  Service,"  **  Anuy  and  Navy/'  &c. ;  forgetting  that 
to  remove  from  such  organizations  that  only  condition  of  membership 
by  which  their  operations  are  now  limited,  would  throw  them  open  to 
every  comer,  and  practically  amount  to  remedying  a  dribbling  leakage 
by  flinging  the  floodgate  down. 

Every  one  of  these  unreasonable  suggestions  really  helps  to  injure 
the  grocers'  case;  not  one  of  them,  not  all*  of  them  together,  if 
adopted,  can  remedy  the  disease,  which  originates  not  in  the  combtua- 
tions  of  interested  men,  but  in  the  conditions  of  trade  itself  and  in 
the  veiy  nature  of  things* 

VL  Let  us  turn  to  the  true  remedy-  What  I  have  aheady  written 
indicates  it  very  plainly,  and  it  is  no  discovery  of  mine^  since  it  lies 
open  as  a  finger-post  on  the  very  highway  of  common  sense  which 
leads  to  all  commercial  profit.  Two  systems  have  been  tried ;  the 
one  succeeds,  the  other  fails.  The  success  of  the  one  or  the  faihu'c  of 
the  other  is  altogether  w^rongly  attributed  to  the  principles  and  con- 
duct of  the  men  engaged  on  either  side  ;  for  I  have  shown  that  these 
are  identical,  every  trader's  principle  being  to  get  us  much  prt>fit  as  he 
can  by  lawful  means,  and  eveiy  one's  practice  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment in  canying  out  Ins  business.  i\ll  traders  have  the  same  object ; 
the  whole  difference  lies  in  the  mode  they  use  to  effect  it.  What  is 
the  common-sense  deduction  %  Not  that  because  the  system  of  one 
succeeds,  the  trade  and  the  livelihood  of  the  other  should  perish ;  but 
that  because  the  sj^stem  of  the  one  is  undeniably  best,  both  parties 
should  adopt  it.  The  credit  system  cannot  stand  against  the  cash 
system,  now  that  the  outside  world  has  learned  the  advantage  of  the 
latter ;  then  surely  the  trtie  remedy  lies,  not  in  contest  as  to  causes^ 
but  in  change  as  to  practice ;  and  t\i%  true  issue  of  the  conflict  must 
be  the  reform,  not  the  ruin,  of  the  **  retailers' '*  trade. 

The  same  tradesman  who  offer's  the  suicidal  ad\ace  that  the  retailers 
should  shut  up  shop  for  a  week,  very  unconsciously,  in  the  utterance  of 
his  despair,  sounds  a  clear  note  of  hope.    He  supposes  the  honible 
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case  of  London  being  without  retail  **  grocers,"  and  left  entirely  ta 
"stores,"  and  asks,  "How  many  of  such  stores  would  it  require  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  pubKc  over  such  an  area?  Tlieir  number 
would  be  legion.^^  Exactly  so;  but  he  should  rejoice  to  think  the 
legion  is  already  assembled,  and  that  his  own  name  is  on  the  roll.  If 
he  see  that  the  "  grocers  "  mw^^be  effaced  (unless  matters  change),  and 
their  places  be  taken  by  "  stores,"  surely  the  obvious  thing  is  that  the 
legion  who  now  complain  of  Co-operation,  and  whose  services  still  are 
necessary  to  the  public,  should  resolve  to  "  make  head  against  a  sea  of 
troubles,  and,  by  opposing,  end  them." 

Let  them,  in  the  true  sense  of  obviating  misfortune,  face,  not  flee 
from  their  destiny,  and  still  keep  their  customers,  and  still  occupy 
then-  place.  Let  them,  in  short,  turn  their  "  sliops "  into  "  stores/* 
by  adopting  the  altered  system  in  which,  after  all,  as  I  have  tried  to 
show,  Mbb  the  whole  logical  difference  between  the  two.  Let  them 
make  cash  their  rule  and  credit  their  exception,  instead  of  trying  to 
live  on,  under  altered  conditions,  in  the  old  exploded  system  of 
making  credit  the  rule  and  cash  the  exception.*  Their  pubUc  will  not 
care  whether  they  co-operate  or  work  singly ;  whether  they  call  their 
business  a  store,  a  shop,  an  establishment,  or  a  company;  nor  will  their 
public  ask  or  care  whether  their  business  be  managed  in  or  out  of 
business  hours,  by  civil  or  uncivil,  official  or  unofficial  representatives 
of  the  capital  invested,  for  not  one  of  these  things  really  concerns  the 
general  public  to  the  value  of  a  rush.  But  customers  will  care  to  be 
assured,  as  a  very  condition  of  their  dealing,  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
tradesmen  they  employ  to  give  them  the  best  goods  on  the  lowest, 
terms,  and  that  ready-money  buyers  need  no  longer  be  mulcted  for 
bribes,  bad  debts,  and  losses  consequent  on  giving  trust  or  keeping 
accounts  for  people  who  defer  their  payments. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  for  the  trader  to  insist 
on  what  is  the  true  value  to  him  of  the  money  he  has  to  wait  for  if  he 
give  credit.  Why,  if  this  should  be  50  per  cent.,  need  he  be  afniitl 
to  say  so?  His  stating  the  fact  would  startle  takers  of  credit  into 
reforming  their  system  too.  We  know  that  discounts  are  sometimes 
publicly  taken  off  to  the  amount  of  30  and  35  per  cent,  for  cash,  which 
really  proves  the  ready-money  trade  to  be  worth  so  much  equivalent 
interest  to  the  retailer. 

If  the  "  retail  traders"  agreed  on  this  among  themselves,  they  would 
be  "  combining"  to  some  good  purpose ;  the  strife  would  have  an 
end;  all,  in  the  essence  of  their  business,  would  be  working  on  the 
same  principles,  and  I  beUeve  would  get  their  fair  share  of  custom 

•  It  is  of  no  purpose  against  this  to  say  tliat  great  Co-operative  Associations  must 
annihilate  smaUer  combinations  of  capital  or  men,  so  long  as  this  fact  remains — that  the 
Civil  Service  Association  itself  stiirted,  not  as  a  gigantic  Minerva,  springing  perfect  an<l 
panopliefl  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  but  as  a  feeble  ordinary  infant,  like  any  other  infant, 
bom  in  the  onlinary  way  into  ordinary  trade  ;  and  its  great  development  is  due  not  to 
the  fact  of  its  birtli,  but  to  the  excellence  of  its  diet,  not  to  the  advantages  of  its 
structure,  but  to  the  soundness  of  its  system. 
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id  of  profit ;  tliey  would  be  supplying  the  public 


needs  in  accordance 
wishes,  and  without 


woui 
i        with  what  experience  proves  to  be  the  pubhc 
^1    doubt  to  their  own  advantage  too, 
I  The  credit  system  of  retail  has  got  its  death-blow ;  but  it  may 

I  linger  long,  a  torture  to  itself  and  a  weariness  to  its  friends.     The 
^*  retailers"  have  it  in  their  power  to  shorten  this  period  of  agony  by 
combined  and  cordial  effort ;  let  them  try  Co-operation  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  they  will  he  more  patient  of  its  use  by  others ;  they  will 
really  thus,  while  snatching  their  own  interests  from  peril,  confer  a 
vast  benefit  on  society  at  large.    For  they  will  make  the  main  mass  of 
-consumers  live  "  before  the  world"  instead  of  **  behind  the  world/'  to  the 
incalculable  increase  both  of  healthy  trade  and  of  individual  peace  of 
enind* 
^^       That  the  case  of  the  ^*  grocers^**  or  of  any  retail  trade  similarly  cir- 
^m  -cumstancedt  is  not  desperate  at  all  may  be  gathered  from  history, 
^^    which,  as  wo  know,  is  apt  to   repeat  itself.     This  whole  battle  was 
^^  fought  out  years  ago  in  a  trade  or  profession  whose  interests  came 
^P  less  closely  home  to  the  public,  and  awoke  proportionately  smaller 
^^   pTibKc  attention — I  mean  the  publieliing  trade.     The  battle  of  the 
'booksellers  was  fought  on  exactly  the  same  issues  as  we  have  been 
I         discussing ;  with  a  result  exactly  such  as  I  have  ventured  to  predict, 
I         The  booksellers   changed  their  system,  for  they  were  sensible  men— 

band  t!ie  bookselling  trade  was  not  ruined.     Let  the  aggrieved  grocers 
.  of  to-day  do  the  same  ;  let  them  exchange  a  bad  system  for  a  good 

one,  and  they  will  not  only  save,  but  regenerate  their  trade,  and  have 

no  need  for  lamentation;  let  them  cling  to  the  wrong  system,  and 
I         ttiey  will  have  no  right  to  lament,  since  they  immolate  their  interests 

themselves  on  the  altar  of  their  prejudice. 
I  I  should  hesitate,  however,  to  ofter  such  assurances  as  consolation  to 

the  retail  traders,  if  they  were  the  mere  theoretical  fancies  of  a  plain 
'  -coxmtrj^  parson,  whowe  meddling  in  the  alTaii-w  of  business  men  of  any 
^^  class  must  seem  at  best  presumptuous.  But  I  can  fuiiify  my  state- 
^H  ments  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  7Tie  thing  I siigge»i  is  done  already »  Many 
'         retail  grocers  have  reformed  their  system,  and  itof  one  of  (hem  comp/aivs 

^or,  strange  to  say,  is  complained  of  by  his  fello%v8) ;  on  the  contrary, 

their  unanimous  report  tells  a  story  of  success  which  should  cheer  the 
^K  •ordinary  retailers  heait  and  encourage  him  in  reform.  There  is  many 
^■•a  retail  grocer  in  London  who  with  his  own  cash  or  his  own  credit, 

tin  his  single  name,  without  the  sounding  suffix  of  **  Company'*  or 
^H '  '*  Association/"  sends  out  a  ready-money  price  list  quite  as  low  as  the 
^B'Civil  Service  Stores,  does  an  enonnous  business,  builds  liimself  spacioun 
^B- premises, and  earns  a  delightful  dividend.  The  men  who  have  not  tried 
■  have  no  more  reason  to  say  to  the  men  who  have  tried  and  succeeded* 
^_  "Success  is  impossible,''  than  a  person  who  never  entered  the  water  has 
^m  to  assure  Captain  Webb  or  Professor  Beckwith  that  no  human  being 
p      <jan  swim.  Willlvm  Lewebv  Blackley, 
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SIDE  by  side  with  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  the  Twelfth,  the  great  family 
of  the  old  Theban  Kne,  looks  insignificant  if  measured  by  ite 
monmnents.  The  sohtary  obelisk  which  yet  stands  on  the  site  of 
ancient  HeHopolis,  the  beautiful  sepulchral  grottoes  of  Benee-Hasan, 
and  a  few  interesting  fragments  of  small  temples,  are  all  that  are 
seen  in  Egypt  as  monuments  of  this  family.  The  city  of  Thebes, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Dynasty,  shows  scarcely  a  trace  of  its 
rule.  But  if  we  remember  the  evident  concentration  of  the  whole 
forces  of  the  nation  in  the  vast  sepulchre  of  each  monarch  of  the 
Fourth  Dynasty,  and  the  many  records  that  show  the  diffused 
activity  of  the  later  Hne,  we  begin  to  form  a  fairer  judgment.  Still 
more  when  we  read  the  memoirs  of  the  great  men  of  this  second 
age,  and  take  note  of  the  activity  of  its  kings  in  executing  works 
of  national  usefulness,  we  reverse  our  first  judgment,  and  find  that 
Egypt  under  the  old  Thebans  had  made  great  strides  in  civiliza- 
tion beyond  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  pyramid-builders.  The 
vast  artificial  lake  of  Moeris  is  a  startling  proof  that  the  kings  of  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  had  larger  views  of  the  true  welfare  of  Egj'pt  than 
those  who  went  before  them,  and  had  the  energy  to  throw  the  whole 
force  of  the  people  into  works  that  this  foresight  suggested.  Theirs 
was  the  golden  age  of  ancient  Egypt,  probably  never  before  or  after 
as  prosperous  asunder  their  rule,  not  even,  indeed,  in  the  richest  age 
of  its  iluslim  rulers. 

The  founder  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  Amenenihat  I.,  probably  a  suc- 
cessful military  chief,  made  his  son  his  colleague  with  equal  royal 
power.  This  has  often  been  done  by  founders  of  a  new  house.  It  was 
the  policy  of  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Antigonus  thus  to  secure  a  doubt- 
ful succession.    The  custom  was,  however,  continued  by  Amenemhat's 
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successors,  and  this  implies  a  certain  degree  of  weakDoss  in  the  i-oyal 
power.  It  \b,  however,  epoken  of  in  the  same  terms  of  awe  as  before, 
Saneha,  in  the  well-known  story  of  his  life,  a  most  interesting  Egj^tian 
text,  tells  lis  how  he  returned  after  flight  from  his  country  and  long 
residence  at  the  court  of  a  foreign  king,  and  coming  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Amenemhat,  fell  on  his  face,  and  with  what  kindness  the 
terrible  riiaraoh  restored  his  coui-age.  The  king's  last  words  to  his 
son  and  colleague  give  us  a  better  picture  of  Iiis  true  power,  while 
they  confirm  Saneha*s  evidence  of  his  kindness. 

The  Imtrurtiom  of  A  meneniliat  form  the  oldest  book  of  royal  advice. 
Copied  out  under  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  they  were  then  so  famous 
that  no  less  than  six  texts  of  the  whole  or  part  have  come  down 
to  our  time.  The  form  is  that  of  a  dream  in  which  the  deceased 
king  counsels  hia  son :  the  character  of  the  record  is  so  true  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  living  king,  and  so  beyond  the  courage  of  a  sub- 
ject, that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Araenemhat  was  himself 
the  author.  The  writer  speaks  as  one  whose  life's  object  was  the  wel- 
fare  of  all  his  subjects,  especially  the  poor  and  unprotected.  He  reminds 
liis  son  of  how  he  had  raised  him  from  being  ''  an  eater  of  rations  " 
to  the  throne-  He  tells  him  to  be  better  than  "  the  Graces  "  his  pre- 
decessors^ to  maintain  concord  with  his  subjects,  not  to  isolate  himself, 
keeping  no  society  but  that  of  the  nobles,  but  to  be  careful  of  now 
associates.  He  tells  him  how  he  owed  his  own  popularity  to  his  pro- 
tection of  the  weak  and  the  afflicted,  from  what  plots  and  bad  counsels 
he  had  escaped,  how  they  had  ruled  together,  how  he  had  aided  his  son 
in  the  suppre^^sion  of  seditions,  in  assisting  the  people  in  time  of  famine, 
how  he  had  protected  him  against  those  who  would  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  youth.  He  recites  what  he  had  done — how  he  guarded 
the  boundaries,  won  the  love  of  the  people  by  liis  care  of  them,  how 
he  hmited  the  lion  and  captured  the  crocodile,  how  he  subdued  the 
nomads  around.  Then  he  describes  his  tomb,  *''  adorned  with  gold," 
its  roof  coloured  with  ultramarine,  the  "  passages  "  of  stone,  boimd 
together  not  unlike  the  treasure-house  at  Mycenee  with  *' metal  hooks," 
'*  made  for  eternity^  time  shrinks  before  it,"  Now  he  is  one  of  the 
happy  dead  doing  honour  to  his  son,  having  already  begun  prayers 
for  him  in  the  celestial  boat  of  the  Sun. 

•'  At  this  time  the  throne  had  lost  some  of  its  power,  but  the  art  of 
g&veniment  had  been  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity.  The  memoirs 
of  the  great  men  of  the  age  fill  in  the  picture  drawn  by  the  founder 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  In  the  great  stele  of  Mentuhotep,  prime 
minister  under  the  second  king  of  this  family,  we  find  how  one  person 
was  at  the  same  time,  as  Dn  Bmgseh  remarks,  minister  of  justice,  of 
the  interior,  of  public  works,  of  woi-ship,  and  perhaps  of  foreign  affairs 
and  of  war,  the  Pharaoh's  alter  ego.  He,  too,  eepecially  glories  in  '*  having 
protected  the  poor  and  defended  the  powerless,*'  Nothing  more  marks 
the  change  in  the  relations  of  the  crown  to  the  nobihty  than  the 
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appearance,  in  place  of  the  royal  kinsfolk  who  eoinpose  the  aiistocracy 
of  the  Pyramid  age,  of  men  raised  by  royal  choice  to  the  first  posts, 
as  well  as  of  a  class  of  great  landowners,  whose  succession  to  local 
governments  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  matter  of  coui*se,  though, 
needing  the  king's  approval. 

The  series  of  excavated  tombs  at  Benee-Hasan,  in  Middle  Egypt,, 
give  us,  in  their  wall-paintings,  the  every-day  life  of  these  great  men, 
for  they  are  the  sepulchres  of  nomarchs  and  governors.  The  state  of 
society  is  very  much  that  of  the  Pyramid  age,  with  a  greater  degree 
of  luxury,  and  we  have  a  hint  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Egj^t  in 
the  representation  of  a  band  of  Shemite  settlers  coming  before  the 
nomarch,  a  subject  which  illustrates,  though  it  certainly  does  not  repre- 
sent, the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

The  interest  of  the  time  is,  however,  in  the  great  public  works  of 
the  kings,  and  their  endeavours  to  extend  the  Egyptian  temtory. 
The  welfare  of  Egypt  depends  on  the  annual  mundation  of  the  Kile. 
A  very  low  inundation  causes  famine,  a  very  high  one  is  a  disastrous 
flood,  and  it  is  not  seldom  that  the  utmost  level  of  the  river  little 
exceeds  that  which  portends  famine,  or  falls  Kttle  short  of  the  scarcely 
less  fatal  flood-height.  There  are,  moreover,  many  tracts  in  Egypt  which 
the  inimdation  never  reaches,  unless  the  water  is  raised  by  artificial 
means,  and  by  such  means  the  inundated  lands  may  again  be  irrigated 
so  as  to  produce  a  second  and  third  harvest.  Thus  the  regulation  of 
the  inundation,  the  construction  of  canals  and  reservoirs,  are  the  main 
methods  of  benefiting  Egypt,  naturally  an  agricultural  country.  It 
was  to  these  objects  that  the  kings  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  turned  the 
force  of  the  nation.  Most  of  all,  Amenemhat  III.  executed  the  greatest 
ancient  work  of  engineering  skill,  tlie  most  useful  one  to  the  countiy 
ever  carried  out  in  Egypt,  the  Lake  Mouris.  About  seventy  miles, 
measured  on  the  course  of  the  river,  to  the  south  of  Cairo,'  the  low 
edge  of  the  western  desert  opens  and  forms  the  entrance  to  an  oasis, 
fertilized  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which  are  conducted  into  it  by  a 
canal  having  many  branches,  and  which  finally  empties  itself  into  a 
great  uiland  lake.  As  we  now  see  this  oasis,  the  Feiyoom,  we  observe 
that  much  of  its  soil  is  unwatered  and  miproductive,  though  marked 
by  the  signs  of  ancient  plenty.  This  is  because  the  great  hydraulic 
work  of  Amenemhat  has  been  allowed,  since  the  Muslim  rule  of  Egypt, 
to  fall  into  decay  and  ultimately  to  disappear.  It  was  only  in  the 
present  centuiy  that  its  remains  were  discovered,  and  its  true  site 
fixed,  by  M.  Linant,  a  French  engineer,  to  whose  surveys  we  also  owe 
the  excellent  map  of  Egypt  published  in  Lepsius  s  "  Denkmtiler.'' 

The  Lake  ilocris  lay  in  the  south-east  of  the  Feiyoom.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  natural  elevated  edge  of  the 
oasis,  on  the  other  sides  by  great  dykes  which  may  still  be  traced- 
Its  shape  was  thus  irregular,  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  size 
from  the  fact  that  had  it  been  sc^uare  each  side  would  have  measured 
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about  twelve  niilee.  Evidently  the  construction  of  this  vast  work  was 
^ded  by  the  natural  sbape  of  the  countiy,  and  it  is  poesible  that  it 
needed  but  little  excavation ;  yet  the  construction  of  the  dykes  of  the 
strength  necessary  to  keep  a  vast  body  of  water  from  falHng  into  the 
lower  level  to  the  north-west  must  have  been  a  work  of  prodigious 
labour.  The  (»bject  of  the  lake  was  to  receive  the  w^aters  of  the  Nile, 
and  convey  them  as  it  became  desirable  over  the  coimtry  around.  It 
was  also  turned  to  good  account  as  a  fish- preserve. 

M.  Liuant,  the  discoverer  of  the  Lake  Jlceris,  argued  strongly  in 
favour  of  its  resturation.  This  would  involve  the  destnxction  of  three 
or  four  villages,  and  the  loss  of  about  4(),U<>0  feckldns,  or  somewhat 
more  than  as  many  acres,  while  it  would  immediately  render  cultivable 
800^000  to  i*U4J,0(M)  fedddm,  a  space  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  land  in 
Eg^'pt  now  under  cultivation.  Yet  more,  this  vast  reservoir  Tvould 
serve  as  a  valuable  means  of  drawing  off  the  w'aters  of  the  excessive 
inimdations  and  emptying  them  into  the  Lake  of  El-Karn  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Feiyoom.  It  w^ould  thus  modify  the  danger- 
ous effects  of  the  highest  inimdations,  and  this  much  might  indeed  be 
effected  by  existing  canals  and  a  sluice,  which  w^as  used  for  this  purpose 
after  the  Lake  Maoris  had  disappeared.  The  simple  work  of  restoration 
upon  the  aucient  lines  has  not  the  .showy  pretensions  of  other  modem 
projects,  but  it  would  far  more  benefit  Eg^^pt  by  producing  residts 
which  would  form  a  means  of  measuring  the  far-sighted  pohcy  of  the 
old  king  Amenemhat,  w4io,  we  may  hope,  is  actually  commemomted  by 
his  great  work,  the  name  SIccris  being  possibly  derived  from  his  pre- 
nomen. 

It  IS  not  in  Middle  Egypt  alone,  especially  favoured  *by  these 
Theban  Pharaohs,  but  also  in  Nubia,  that  we  must  look  for  the  records 
of  their  care  fur  the  welfare  of  their  country.  At  the  Cataract  of 
Semneh,  m  Nubia,  not  far  above  the  Second  Cataract,  are  rock- 
sculptures  of  Amenemhat  III.  and  of  a  later  king,  carefully  registering 
the  annual  maximum  height  of  the  Nile,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
a  cmious  change  in  level  at  a  later  time.  A  great  barrier  at  Gebel- 
es-Silsileh,  near  the  ancient  Silsilis  in  Upper  Eg)T>t,  between  Thebes 
and  the  First  Cataract,  gave  way  or  w^as  cut  through,  and  the  level  of 
the  Nile  between  this  barrier  and  Semneh  fell  to  an  extent  which 
•deprived  the  valley  throughout  that  space  of  the  full  benefit  of  the 
inimdation.     This  occm^ed  before  the  Empire. 

At  Semneh,  Usuitesen  III.,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Amenem- 
hat IIL,  was  worshipped  as  the  founder  of  Egyjirian  power  in  Ethiopia, 
Here  he  built  fortresses  and  set  up  boundary-stones.  Their  inscrip- 
tions tell  us  that  this  was  the  southern  limit  of  Egyptian  territor3%  and 
one  of  them  is  further  curious  as  prescribing  the  conditions  on  which 
negi'oes  could  pass  this  point.  The  name  used  for  these  neighbours 
of  Egypt  is  always  applied  in  Egyptian  texts  to  pure  negroes,  and  it 
would  thus  appear  that  at  this  time  (two  thousand  years  or  more  before 
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the  Christian  Era)  the  Nubian  population  was  not  Ethiopian,  using* 
that  term  for  the  mixed  races,  but  Nigritian.  Later  we  find  undoubted 
Ethiopians  of  the  Som&lee  country,  and  perhaps  also  Arabia  Felix,  as 
tributaries  of  Egypt. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  bright  period  that  its  monuments  show 
an  advance  in  architectural  taste.  With  the  abandonment  of  the 
massive  structures  of  the  Pyramid  age  there  arose  an  instinctive 
desire  for  beauty  in  art.  It  is  now  that  we  first  find,  at  Benee- 
Hasan,  the  elegant  manynsided  columns  which  have  reasonably  been 
called  proto-Doric.  The  general  impression  all  the  works  of  art  of  the 
dynasty  give  us  is  that  of  refined  elegance.  If  the  tombs  of  great 
men  are  more  costly  than  before,  it  is  because  their  power  and  wealth 
were  greater,  and  therefore  private  works  could  bear  a  larger  propor- 
tion compared  to  those  of  the  king. 

The  Twelfth  Dynasty  has  left  one  puzzle  for  archaeologists  and 
critics,  the  famous  Egyptian  Labyrinth.  It  was  built  by  the  king  ta 
whom  the  Lake  Moeris  was  due,  and  stood  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Professor  Lepsius  excavated  the  site,  and  found  a  great 
number  of  very  small  chambers.  Unhappily  they  were  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  from  these  remains 
that  Herodotus  is  right  in  saying  that  the  Labyrinth  contained  three 
thousand  chambers,  half  under  and  half  above  the  ground.  There  is 
a  general  agreement  among  ancient  writers  that  it  was  a  true  labyrinth 
in  the  Greek  sense,  perplexing  to  the  visitor.  They  also  state  more 
or  less  distinctly  that  it  was  connected  with  the  Egyptian  provinces 
or  nomes,  each  of  which  had  its  place  of  meeting  here,  as  Strabo  says, 
not  only  for  rehgious  but  for  legal  purposes.  The  few  fragments  of  in- 
scriptions discovered  by  Lepsius  throw  no  light  on  this  subject,  nor  has 
anything  else  been  discovered  tending  to  clear  up  its  mysteiy.  We 
find  nothing  in  Egyptian  documents  resembling  the  Greek  assemblies 
of  confederate  states.  If  the  Egj^ptians  ever  had  a  general  assembly 
of  the  nature  described  by  Strabo,  we  should  certainly  find  some 
native  notice  of  it.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  intention  for  which 
the  Labyrinth  was  constructed  was  long  maintained,  and  if  so  any- 
thing so  markedly  pecuUar  as  a  deliberative  assembly  would  have  left 
its  record  in  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  priests  met  here  only  for  purposes  of  sacerdotal 
law.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  general  meeting-place  may  well  have 
been  the  centre  of  political  action  on  many  occasions  like  the  case  of 
tlie  Dodecarchy.  Perhaps  it  was  neutral  ground.  I  )r.  Brugsch  draws 
attention  to  the  curious  cii'cumstance  that  in  the  lists  of  the  nomes  of 
Egypt  that  of  the  Feiyoom  is  omitted.  These  lists  belong  to  an  age 
at  which  the  worship  of  the  crocodile,  and  the  divinity  with  the  head 
of  that  animal,  Sebak,  to  whom  it  was  sacred,  had  fallen  into  disfavour, 
almost  throughout  Egypt.  He  argues  that  the  exclusion  took  place  on 
religious  groimds,  but  the  Tentyrite  nome  where  the  worship  of  the 
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crocodile  also  prevailed  is  not  thus  excluded.  Of  course  the  question 
will  be  decided  wheu  the  earlier  lists  come  to  light.  In  the  mean- 
while it  is  possible  that  this  nome  was  a  neutral  territory  not  reckoned 
among  the  provinces,  like  Coliynbia  in  the  United  States,  as  holding 
the  meeting-gi'ound  of  all  the  nomes  where  pei'j)etuul  neutraKty  pre* 
vailed. 

Was  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  the  parent  of  that  of  Crete  ?  PUny 
says  that  it  was.  The  most  complete  representation  of  the  Cretan 
wonder  on  the  coins  of  Cnoseue  has,  as  Bunsen  has  pointed  out,  a 
family  likeness  to  what  the  Egyptian  labyiinth  must  have  been.  The 
name  was  almost  certainly  adopted  from  Egypt  by  the  Greeks ;  why 
not  the  form  ?  The  Egyptian  labyrinth  was  still  kept  hi  repair  as  late 
as  the  end  of  the  monarchy,  not  long  before  the  subjugation  of  Egypt 
by  Alexander,  W©  need  not  go  back  a  thousand  years  before  the 
Trojan  age,  to  the  time  of  its  foundation,  for  the  influence  on  some 
early  Greek  architect.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  such  a  primitive 
builder  would  have  caught  at  the  idea  of  a  vast  structure  of  great 
renown  constnicted  of  a  multitude  of  small  chambers,  thus  attaining 
great  dimensions  in  the  easiest  manner, 

\\\\\\  the  builder  of  the  Labyrinth  and  constructor  of  the  Lake 
Ma?ris,  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  wanes.  Two  short  reigns,  the  last  that 
of  a  queen,  brought  it  to  a  close,  and  we  find  ourselves  on  the  brink 
of  another  chasm  in  Egyptian  history.  At  first  there  are  a  few 
stepping-stones,  the  scanty  records  of  another  Theban  line  ruling  all 
Egypt ;  but  the  marks  of  decline  are  manifest.  Was  Egypt  already 
engaged  in  a  straggle  with  foreign  invaders,  or  did  the  Labyrinth 
really  mean  political  innovation,  which  led  to  domestic  dissension  i 
These  questions  cannot  yet  be  answered :  all  we  know  is  that  in 
course  of  time  the  later  Theban  kingdom,  whose  sovereigns  were 
ephemeral  in  their  reigns,  came  to  an  end,  and  that  then  or  before, 
scarcely  later,  a  great  catastrophe  occurred  which,  though  the  chief 
calamity  of  ancient  Egypt,  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  Empire. 
This  was  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Shepherds. 

The  third  gi-eat  period  of  Egyptian  history  which  now  opens  has 
left  its  records  not  at  Memphis  or  Thebes,  but  at  a  third  great  site, 
Tanis  in  the  Delta,  the  Zoan  of  the  Bible.  Here  the  excavations 
of  M.  Mariette  have  yielded  results  as  interesting  and  unexpected 
as  those  in  the  Troad  and  at  ilycente.  We  now  know  the  i*ace  of 
the  Shepherds  and  their  place  in  Eg^-ptian  history,  not  that  chrono- 
logical place  wliich  students  are  istill  looking  for  in  vain,  but  the  place 
in  the  series  of  influences  which  form  the  true  history  of  each  countr\'. 
Much  we  have  now  to  unlearn,  many  old  theories  to  discard,  but  at 
length  there  is  a  sure  base  on  wliich  discovery  and  inquiry  are  build- 
ing up  a  solid  and  lasting  structure. 

The  stoiy  of  the  conquest  and  rule  of  Egypt  by  the  Shepherds,  the 
great  convulsion  which  overthrew  the  old  kingdom,  and  by  stirring 
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national  feeling  brought  the  Empire  into  life,  is  told  in  a  large  frag- 
ment of  Manetho's  history  given  by  Josephus.  Until  lately  it  was 
accepted  without  question.  But  the  discoveries  of  M.  Maiiette,  and 
the  researches  of  other  scholai-s  in  ancient  Egyptian  documents,  have 
shown  that  this  story,  though  no  doubt  in  many  respects  correct,  con- 
tains such  serious  errors,  that  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  where  the  monu- 
ments and  other  Egyptian  records  are  silent  and  cannot  be  cited  to 
•confirm  or  correct  it.  We  have  only  to  lament  the  vast  erudition 
that  has  been  diverted  from  the  fruitful  study  of  the  earlier  docu- 
ments for  the  vain  attempt  to  build  history  of  these  unsound 
materials,  and  to  ask  how  it  can  be  that  the  Egyptian  historian, 
generally  trustworthy,  here  fails  us.  Probably  the  true  answer 
is  that  Josephus,  writing  controversially,  and  wishing  to  make  the 
Shepherds  the  same  as  the  Israelites,  has  wilfully  altered  his  authority. 
In  an  age  of  entire  indifference  to  any  but  Greek  and  Koman 
histoiy,  when,  moreover,  books  were  only  published  in  manuscript, 
and  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  write,  perhaps  from  Rome  to  Alexandria, 
to  verify  a  passage,  authors  were  not  as  safe  as  now.  Certainly 
Josephus  is  not  beyond  suspicion  of  dishonesty.  His  character  of 
Titus  is  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  histoiy;  and  if  Dr.  J. 
Bernays  is  right  in  conjecturing  that  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
Sulpicius  Severus  has  preserved  in  epitome  a  lost  part  of  the  frag- 
mentary fifth  book  of  the  Histories  of  Tacitus,  we  have  a  direct 
contradiction  of  the  favourable  portrait  which  Josephus  draws  of 
his  patron,  from  the  hand  of  a  historian  who  had  a  much  finer 
sense.  If  Josephus  were  capable  of  so  bold  a  falsification  of 
contemporary  history,  when  nothing  but  the  protection  of  the 
reigning  family  could  save  him  from  confutation,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  understand  that  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  tamper  with 
the  work  of  an  almost  unknown  historian  dealing  with  a  remote  age. 
But  the  passage  is  so  self-contradictory,  and  so  contradicted  by  what 
follows  it,  that  it  may  be  that  Josephus  had  an  inaccurate  copy  of 
Manetlio  before  him. 

The  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  this  difficult  but  most  interefitin<:; 
period  of  Egyptian  history,  the  age,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  the  first 
gi-eat  war,  the  first  inroads  of  the  Easterns  into  Egypt,  is  that  of 
M.  Chabas,  who  has  collected  all  the  native  documentary  evidence. 
His  main  results  may  here  be  given  with  such  additional  evidence  as 
may  be  gleaned  from  M.  Mariette's  discoveries.  M.  Chabas's  paper 
is  an  admirable  criticism  of  the  written  data :  he  does  not,  however, 
deal  with  the  not  less  valuable  evidence  of  art. 

We  may  bep;in  l)y  discarding  the  time-honoured  name  Ilyksos. 
The  etymologies  given  of  it  in  the  fragment  of  Manetho  cannot,  as 
M.  Chabas  has  noticed,  have  been  given  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  language,  and  the  name  is  not  found  elsewhere.  The 
appellation  in  Manetho's  Hst,  *'  Shepherds,"  is  more  probable,  and  leads 
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tiB  to  the  Egyptian  Meiiti-u  by  which  these  foreignere  seem  to  be 
called,  and  which  certainly  means  "  Shepherds,"  though  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  this  is  its  sense  when  used  ethnically.  Unfortunately  the 
w  ord  Menti-n  is  a  generic  term.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  appellations 
given  to  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Eg^-ptians,  which  usually,  if  not 
al  ways^have  a  wide  extent.  Thus  it  occurs  with  the  Amu  or  Shemites  (Ty 
and  the  Negroes  (Chabas,  Papt/riis  Magiqnt  Harris^  49)»  In  hn  in- 
ecription  by  an  Egyptian  priest  who  was  a  partisan  of  the  Persians, 
Darius  Codomannus  is  called  ruler  of  Menti,  and  the  Greeks  and 
PereianB  are  called  the  lonians  (the  corresponding  Egyptian  word 
having  a  wide  extension)  and  Menti  (Biiigsch,  Geogr,  Inschr,  i.  40,  41. 
PL  Iviii.).  Thus,  the  Menti-u  would  seem  sometimes  to  mean  nothing 
more  definite  than  Asiatics,  as  Dr.  Bmgseh  suggests.  At  present  we 
can  go  no  further  in  this  line  of  in<|uiry. 

For  the  race  of  the  Shepherds  we  must  look  to  other  evidence. 
The  great  result  of  M.  Mariette's  researches  at  Tanis,  or  Zoan,  is  that 
this  was  a  chief  city,  probably  the  capital,  of  one  of  the  Shepherd 
dynasties,  whose  sculptures,  though  appropriated  by  later  kings,  have 
a  distinctive  character  of  their  own,  which  gives  ns  the  national  type. 
This  type,  as  M.  Mariette  remarks,  is  still  preserved  in  the  population 
of  the  neighboming  country,  whose  pecuUarities  had  already  attracted 
the  notice  of  ancient  travellers,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  novelists 
Heliodonis  and  Achilles  Tatius,  The  type  on  the  Shepherd  monu- 
ments is  distinctly  Sheraite,  of  a  character  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Assyrians,  as  seen  on  their  monuments,  by  a  more  marked  cast  of 
features.  It  represents  the  same  vigorous  muscular  race,  a  race  with 
far  less  refinement  but  much  more  energy  than  the  Egyptians. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  that  the  Shepherds  were  Shemites,  it  would 
be  removed  by  the  numerous  Semitic  geographical  names  to  be  found 
in  the  east  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  under  the 
Nineteenth  Dynasty,  between  two  and  three  centuries  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  foreigners,  the  Semitic  element  in  Egypt  was  so  strong 
that  it  became  the  fashion  not  only  to  use  Semitic  words  in  place  of 
Egyptian  but  even  to  give  Egyptian  words  Semitic  forms. 

Although  we  thus  know  the  race  of  these  invadere,  we  cannot  tell  to 
what  branch  of  it  they  belonged,  whether  they  were  Phoenicians  or 
Arabs,  Manetho  suggesting  both,  or  whether  they  migrated  from  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  The  later  geogmphical  use  of  the  terms  Menti-u  and 
Menti  suggests  Asia  to  the  exclusion  of  Arabia,  but  of  course  does  not 
forbid  the  notion  that  they  were  Arabs  of  Synia  or  Mesopotamia. 

It  is  easy  to  speculate  on  a  dynastic  change  which  may  have  caused 
a  migration  to  Egypt,  or  to  suggest  conditions  pointing  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  regular  invasion  by  a  powerfid  Asiatic  state,  but  these  are 
mere  conjectureJ*  which  can  produce  no  trustworthy  results.  And  it 
may  be  added  that  we  are  equally  without  a  trace  of  the  later  historj' 
of  the  Shepherds  who  left  Egy^pt*     It  may,  however,  be  that  but  few 
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really  went  away  in  a  body.  Manetho's  account  may  be  exaggerated. 
All  we  know  from  trustworthy  sources  is  that,  after  the  final  conquest 
of  the  foreigners  in  Egypt,  and  apparently  while  still  at  war  Avith  them, 
the  king  of  Egypt  took  the  city  of  Sharuhana  or  Shanihenin  southern- 
most Palestine.  This  gives  the  direction  of  the  march  of  the  Shepherds 
out  of  Egypt,  which  is  that  which  we  should  expect  they  would  have 
taken.  We  are  unable  to  illustrate  this  event  from  the  Bible.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the  group  of  Rephaite  tribes  were 
settled  in  Southern  Palestine,  and  that  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  the 
Anakite  (or  Rephaite)  city,  Hebron,  is  apparently  connected,  in  its 
foimdation,  with  that  of  Zoan. 

We  cannot  yet  conjecture  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  Shepherds 
in  Egypt,  or  the  duration  of  their  dominion,  for  it  is  not  \mtil  about 
its  last  century  that  we  have  a  basis  of  fact.  It  is  probable  that  the 
first  conquest  and  early  rule  was  marked  by  the  violence  of  which 
Manetho  speaks.  There  is  in  this  period  an  absence  of  monuments 
which  is  strong  negative  evidence  of  an  age  of  suffering.  The  dislike 
with  which  the  Egyptians  speak  of  the  Shepherds  cannot,  however, 
be  said  to  prove  anything.  It  is  their  customary  tone  as  to  foreigners, 
and  would  not  be  least  strong  when  these  were  foreign  enemies  ruling 
Egypt. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Shepherds  niled  all  Egypt  until  a  national 
rising  caused  the  war  of  independence,  which,  after  many  years,  ended 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigners  by  Aahmes,  or  Amosis,  the  head  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  Manetho's  statement  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
foreign  nile  and  its  termination  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  led  by  a 
king  of  the  Thebais,  is  confiimed  and  illustrated  by  a  most  interesting 
Egyptian  fragment  contained  in  a  papyinis,  wliich  probably  told  how 
that  conflict  arose.  This  document  relates  how  the  Shepherd-king 
Apapi  ruled  all  Egypt,  and  having  determined  to  worship  Set  alone, 
built  a  temple  and  instituted  festivals.  He  accordingly  sent  a  message, 
evidently  on  the  subject  of  this  religious  iimovation,  to  Sekenen-ra, 
Prince  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  Theban  Dynast,  not  here  designated  by 
the  usual  titles  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  appears  that  the  foreign  chief 
oonceded  the  admission  of  the  worship  of  Amen-ra  in  his  new  temple. 
The  deliberations  caused  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  tributary  Egyptian 
prince.  It  may  be  that  much  more  is  meant  than  the  local  worship 
of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Shepherds,  but  of  this  we  cannot  bo 
cei-tain.  The  story  breaks  off,  the  ancient  scribe  having  begun  to  copy 
another  document. 

In  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Tanis  M.  Mariette  found  the 
name  of  Apapi  with  the  titles  of  an  Egj^ptian  Pharaoh.  The  story  of 
the  EgjTptian  papynis  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  at  this 
period  Set  was  the  chief  object  of  worship  here,  whereas  as  late  as 
the  time  of  the  Thirteenth  Dynasty,  probably  not  long  before  the 
Shepherd-invasion,  his  position  was  lield  by  Ptah. 
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The  chronological  place  of  Apapi  is  probably  not  more  tJian  a 
century  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  M,  Clial>a8  argues 
that  of  the  three  kings  bearing  theprenomen  or  official  name  Sekenen- 
ra,  the  one  mentioned  in  the  papyme  was  the  first,  and  the  last  was 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Aahmee,  the  conqueror  of  the  straDgen^ 
He  notices  the  significant  fact  that,  while  each  has  the  same  prenomen 
and  the  same  name  Ta,  the  epithet  following  the  name  increases 
in  force  with  the  second  and  third,  the  three  being  called,  *4he  great,** 
**  the  very  great,"  and  **  the  very  victorious/'* 

There  can  be  very  httle  doubt  tiiat  the  outline  of  the  war  of 
independence  is  thus  shown*  The  papj^iis  relates  how  a  diflerence 
on  a  religious  question  arose  with  one  of  these  kings,  ^vllom  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture  to  be  the  first  of  the  three  bearing  the  name  Ta, 
and  the  Shepherd-king  .\papi.  He  raises  and  maintains  the  sfandartl 
of  revolt;  the  next  king  wins  greater  successes;  the  last  of  his  line 
expels  the  Shepherds  out  of  all  Egypt  except  the  north-east,  leaving 
the  completion  of  the  enterpiise  to  Aahmes,  or  Atnosis,  head  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty, 

The  story  in  the  papyrus  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Shepherds, 
having  adopted  Egyptian  civilization,  selected  Set  the  god  of  Lower 
Eg\"pt,  who  was  also  supposed  by  the  Eg^'ptians  to  be  the  special 
protector  of  their  eastern  enemies,  and  thus  identified  with  Baal,  This 
was,  however,  accompanied  by  an  innovation,  the  attempt  to  exclude 
jther  woi^hip  at  the  chief  temple,  perhaps  in  all  Egj^t,  as  though 
ad  been  selected  to  represent  the  Baal  womhipped  by  the  Shop- 
herd  tribe.  The  institution  of  new  festivals  is  a  proof  how  thorough 
the  innovation  was. 

So  much  we  may  infer  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war  of  liberation. 
Another  document  relates  its  close.  This  is  one  of  those  memoirs 
which  are  the  most  truly  historical  and  valuable  of  all  Egyptian 
records,  that  of  Aahmes,  son  of  Abna  at  El-Kab,  on  the  site  of  the 
City  of  Eileithj'ia.  Aahmes  relates  that  he  was  born  in  this  place 
under  the  reign  of  Sekenen-ra,  whom  M.  Cliabas  decides  to  be  the 
last  of  the  three  kings  having  that  prenomen.  He  then  records  his 
services  under  Aahmes,  head  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  his 
successors.  He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  the  stronghold  of  the  Shep- 
herds, Avaris,  attacked  by  water  and  land,  which  fell  before  the  fifth 
year  of  the  king's  reign,  who  then  passed  into  southern  Palestine,  and 
[tptiired  Shanihana, 

From  the  simple  recital  of  Aahmes  we  leani  that  the  last  efibrt  of 
the  Shepherds  was  not  su  important  as  Josephus  states  it  to  have 
been  in  his  citation  of  Manetho.  The  king  s  rewards  were  given  for 
the  capture  of  a  few  piisoners.      Nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  an 


•  Ac« -r  l'H4  t  M  tiiHtho  Apophis  wa^  either  tlio  last  or  hist  but  one  of  the  Shepbottl 
Kin^B  tt  I  it  1,.  '.  ^1  i  if  h  outhor  the  SevejjttH?nth  Dynasty.  Thug  it  la  ttot  iiupoesible  that 
he  place^l  A|>ui*i  iiuiin^diiitely  or  two  reigiis  before  thii  Eij^htccDth  Dynafitj. 
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honourable  capitulation  being  granted  to  the  Shepherds :  on  the  con 
trary,  the  city  is  taken,  and  the  war  is  carried  on  into  Palestine, 
evidently  in  the  form  of  a  pureuit. 

This  is  all  we  as  yet  know  of  the  events  of  the  Shepherd-dominion. 
The  happy  discovery  of  a  new  memoir,  or  another  historical  papyrus, 
may  add  to  these  facts.  As  yet  there  is  no  other  point  that  may  be 
discussed  without  risk  of  confutation  from  new  documents,  the  con- 
stant fate  of  speculation  in  Egyptology ;  but  it  must  be  added  that 
to  have  proved  the  high  civilization  of  the  Shepherds  towards  the 
close  of  their  rule,  and  their  influence  in  Egyptian  history,  is  a  gain 
far  more  valuable  than  any  amount  of  detail. 

In  nothing  has  Manetho,  as  reported,  been  so  signally  contradicted 
as  in  the  proofs  the  monuments  of  the  Shepherds  afford  that  latterly 
the  foreigners  accepted  Egyptian  civilization.  The  result  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  Egypt,  for  it  firmly  planted  there  a  strong 
Shemite  population,  wliich  was  vigorous  enough  in  quality,  although 
assimilated  to  the  nation  in  manners,  to  give  back  to  the  Egyptians, 
as  a  kind  of  return  for  the  evils  of  conquest,  a  new  element  of 
thought  and  language.  For  a  time  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
Shepherds  we  have  no  trace  of  them ;  probably  the  early  Pharaolis 
of  the  Empire,  those  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  repressed  the 
strangers  from  a  natural  fear  of  their  reasserting  their  power.  The 
next  line,  the  house  of  the  Ramessides,  comprising  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Dynasties,  had  no  such  policy.  It  has  even  been  suspeote  J" 
that  their  worsliip  of  Set,  the  divinity  of  Lower  Egypt  and  especially 
also  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  tendency  to  a  Semitic  rather  than  an 
Ethiopian  type  in  their  portraits,  indicate  that  they  came  of  a  stock 
partly  of  Shepherd  origin.  They  rebuilt  Tanis,  the  foreign  capital, 
and  greatly  beautified  its  chief  temple.  Connected  with  this  policy 
is  the  fashion  already  noticed  prevalent  among  the  scribes  of  this  time 
of  Semiticizing  Egyptian.  Curiously  enough  this  influence  and  sym- 
pathy is  connected  with  a  great  literary  activity.  In  no  age  do  the 
Egyptian  scribes  seem  to  have  been  so  prolific.  The  Egyptians  wert^ 
always  literaiy  for  the  sake  of  preserving  history ;  at  this  time  they 
appear  to  have  been  literary  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  writing.  In  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  the  contrast  between  this  and  other  times 
is  most  remarkable ;  and  if  later  discoveries  do  not  modify  the  facts,  we 
may  consider  the  literature  of  the  Ramses  period  as  having  been  ferti- 
lized by  Semitic  literature,  as  the  Latin  in  the  last  days  of  the  Republic 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  owed  its  development  to  Greek.  Of 
course  it  might  be  said  that  the  foreign  writers  or  speakers  who  changed 
for  a  time  the  Egyptian  style,  and  probably  influenced  it  permanently, 
were  dwellers  beyond  Egypt,  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  they  were 
settled  in  that  coiintiy.  It  is,  indeed,  not  probable  that  they  were 
either  enemies  or  newly-conquered  subjects.  It  is  far  more  Ukely  that 
they  were  fellow-countrymen  speaking  another  language  and  with  a 
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liteiutui-e  perhaps  unwritten  of  their  own.  No  mce  has  been  more 
literary  but  less  monumental  than  the  Shomite.  The  most  destructive 
criticism  must  allow  a  great  antiquity  to  Hebrew  literature.  The 
Arabs  must  have  cultivated  poetry  for  ages  before  they  wrote  out  their 
intricately  measured  odes.  If  the  Shepherds  in  Egj^pt  had  this  true 
Shemite  faculty,  the  problem  before  us  receives  its  solution. 

The  Shepherd  period  has  another  remarkable  characteristic  in  its 
influence  on  the  Egyptians.  It  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Empire.  A 
national  war  of  independence  formed  the  militarj'  qualities  that,  when 
the  country  was  free,  could  no  longer  resist  the  desire  to  carry  the 
national  arms  into  the  enemy's  land.  The  Egypt  of  the  Empire  is 
no  longer  the  Egypt  of  the  old  Mempliite  and  Theban  kings:  extension 
of  territoiy  is  desired,  not  only  for  purposes  of  commerce,  but  also 
for  the  gratification  of  ambition.  A  material  aid  to  these  designs 
was  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  the  horse  and  the  war-chariot. 
Both  are  unknown  in  Egj'pt before  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty;  both  are 
used  by  its  firat  king,  at  least  in  the  final  campaigns  against  tlie 
Shepherds,  and  thenceforward  became  common.  There  can  be  little 
•doubt  that  the  Shepherds  brought  the  horse  into  Egypt,  and  bo 
afibrded  the  Egyptians  a  means  without  which  they  could  never  have 
made  distant  conquests. 

Reginald  Stuart  Poolb. 
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IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  January,  there  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
William  Gilbert,  on  the  London  ]Medical  Schools,  which  has  excited 
just  and  general  indignation  among  those  who  are  convensant  with 
the  subjects  to  which  it  relates.  The  foundation  of  the  article  is  au 
attack  upon  the  medical  students  of  the  nietropohs ;  of  whom  Mr, 
Gilbert  says  that  there  is  "  no  class  or  profession  of  young  men 
who  come  more  frequently  into  collision  with  the  authorities,  or 
exhibit  more  frequent  instances  of  ungentlemanly  behaviour.  .  .  • 
It  has  been  computed  that  during  the  past  year  ....  no 
fewer  than  four  hundred,  out  of  the  two  thousand  medical  students 
in  London,  have  come  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  notice  of 
the  police.  It  has  further  been  calculated  that  more  medical 
students  have  misconducted  themselves  in  the  metropolis  during 
■the  last  winter  sessions  than  the  stud(?nts  of  all  other  professions 
put  together,  not  excluding  those  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.*'  ilr.  Gilbert  continues,  that  "some  cause  must  exist 
for  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  and  if  the  sul)ject  l»o 
rightly  considered,  it  will  very  probably  appear  that  the  fault  Hes  con- 
siderably more  with  the  teachers  and  the  bad  organization  of  oiu* 
medical  schools  than  in  the  natural  manners  and  habits  of  the  students 
themselves. '  The  rest  of  his  article  is  an  endeavour  to  show  in  what 
way  the  defects  of  the  medical  schools  serve  to  brhig  about  the  evils 
W^hieh  he  i^rofesses  to  deplore. 

It  will  be  ol)served  that  Mr.  Gilbert  does  not  assume  any  personal 
responsibility  for  the  statements  condenniatory  of  medical  students  to 
which  he  has  given  pubHcity ;  since  he  only  tells  his  readers  that  ''  it 
has  been  computed,"  or  '•  calculated,"  as  the  case  maybe,  lie  does  not 
inform  us  upon  what  data  the  computation  or  the  calculation  has  been 
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based :  nor  f%^eii  whether  the  arithmetician  who  has  worked  out  the 
result  is  a  res^ident  at  Colnev  Hatch  or  at  Han  well.  Moreov^er,  the 
etatemeiitB  actnally  made  are  so  worded  that  no  one  can  be  qnite  sure 
what  they  are  designed  to  convey.  It  might  be  contended  tliat 
everjr  old  lady  whn  is  helped  over  a  crossing  comes  '"  directly,''  and 
that  every  member  of  the  comnmnity  conies  "indirectly/'  under  the 
notice  of  the  police ;  and  hence  it  is  of  course  possible  that  Mr.  Gilbert, 
or  the  authority  on  whom  he  relies,  may  have  intended  nothing  more 
than  to  lay  down  an  universal  and  harmless  proposition.  The  general 
reader,  nevertheless,  will  undoubtedly  infer  from  the  passages  iu 
question  that  medical  students  are  ill-conducted  young  men^  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them,  no  fewer,  indeed,  than  four  hundred 
out  of  twi»  thouBand,  came  under  the  notice  of  the  police  in  a  single 
year,  as  actual  or  pr<»bable  distmbers  of  the  public  peace.  In  this, 
their  obvious  and  plain  meaning,  Mr.  Gilbert's  assertions  are  not  only 
grossly  inaccurate,  but  they  are  destitute  even  of  the  shadow  of  a 
foundation. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  medical  student  can  come  into  collision  with 
the  poh'cc  in  any  serious  manner  without  the  fact  being  immediately 
made  known  to  the  authorities  of  his  school;  anrl,  even  in  the  most 
trivial  cases,  the  story  is  sure  to  leak  out  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
As  the  result  of  inquiries  addressed  to  the  dean  of  every  school  in 
London,  I  find  that  there  were  in  attendance  at  the  several  hospitak^ 
during  1878,  2,441  students,  of  whom  only  ten  are  known  to  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  police  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
phrase.  There  was  a  disturbance  one  night  outside  the  Criterion, 
with  a  little  general  pushing  and  a  few  arrests ;  there  was  a  case  of 
intoxication ;  there  was  an  alleged  assault,  in  which  the  accused  was 
committed  for  trial,  but  tlie  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury ; 
and  so  forth.  I  have  asked  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  iletro- 
politan  Police  whether  the  statistics  of  his  office  would  lend  Mr.  Gilbert 
any  support;  and  I  am  informed  in  reply  that  the  authorities  at  Scot- 
land Yard  have  **  no  special  information  on  the  subject/*  As  far  as 
the  police  themselves  are  concerned,  the  very  existence  of  those 
whom  Mr.  Ciilbert  represents  to  be  almost  a  crimirml  class  is  abso- 
lutely unknown  t<»  them. 

The  experience  of  hospital  teachei-s  with  regard  to  students  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  statements,  and  is  such  as  inight 
be  expected  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  A  studeiit,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  hospital  coui^e,  would  be  at  least  seventeen 
years  old — there  being  nothing  to  be  gained  by  beginning  earher — 
and  is  generally  more.  Unless  already  mati-iculated  in  some  univei-sity 
rec^ognized  by  the  examining  Board?^,  he  must  have  passed  an  exami- 
nation in  writing  iVom  dictation,  in  English  gi^ammar  and  composition, 
arithmetic  to  decimal  fractions,  geography,  English  history,  the  two 
first  books  of  Euclid,  algebra  to  simple  equations,  and  Latin,     All  the 
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foregoing  subjects  are  compulsory,  but  the  candidate  has  also  to  pass 
in  from  one  to  four  of  the  follo\Wng,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
professional  qualification  to  which  he  aspires,  namely,  Greek,  French, 
German,  mechanics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology.     In  its  simplest 
form  this  examination,  which  is  conducted  by  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors,  is   intended   to   afford   evidence   that  the  years  of  school- 
life  have  not  been  misspent,  that  the  candidate  has  received  what 
may  fairly  be  described  as  a  liberal  education,  and  that  he  is  capable 
of  deriving  benefit  from  more  special  instruction.     The  students  who 
have   passed  the   preUminaiy   examination,   and    have    commenced 
their  professional  training,  may  fairly  be  arranged  into  four  groups. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  composed  of  young  men  whose  homes  are  in 
London,  or  who  reside  with  near  relatives  who  are  capable  of  exer- 
cising some  supervision  over  their  proceedings.     The  members  of  this 
group  are  in  large  proportion  the  sons  of  medical  men  engaged  in 
London  piuctice,  who  look  forward  to  joining  or   succeeding  their 
fathers  in  the  family  connection,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  have  too  much  at 
.«take  to  be  either  idle  or  vicious.    The  second  group,  also  a  large  one, 
.  consists  of  men  who  are  already  graduates  in  arts  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
( bridge,  or  American  or  colonial  licentiates  in  medicine  or  surgery. 
"These  are  older  than  the  rest,  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  time  and 
.  of  the  necessity  for  work,  and  contribute  a  most  valuable  element  to 
,the  public  opinion  of  the  students  as  a  whole.     They  are  industrious 
themselves,  and  they  would  promptly  repress  any  habits  among  their 
.  companions  which  were  obstacles  to  industry.     A  third  group  consists 
of  men  many  of  whom  would  also  belong  to  the  second,  who  live  indopen- 
.  dently  in  lodgings,  but  who  have  personal  or  family  friends  residing  in 
London,  with  whom  they  can  find  the  society  and  amusement  which 
they  require  in  their  hours  of  relaxation.     The  fourth  group,  a  small 
one,  consists  of  those  who  are  not  so  provided,  who  have  no  friends 
in  London,  and  who  are  therefore  more  than  others  exposed  to  its 
temptations.     Many  of  them  do  extremely  well ;  but,  human  nature' 
'being  what  it  is,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  few  find  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  music  hall  greater  than  those  of  the  hospital.     Temp- 
tations, in  some  shape,  come  to  all  of  us  sooner  or  later ;  and  the- 
power  to  resist  them  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  determine  tin* 
survival  of  the  fittest.    They  constitute  by  no  means  the  least  valual.^k- 
part  of  the  discipline  of  hfe;  and,  in  the  medical  profession,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  constantly  placed  in  positions  of  the  gravest  respon- 
sibility, students  cannot  too  soon  learn  to  be  self-reliant.     If  it  were 
possible  to  keep  all  medical  students  in  leading-strings,  it  is  something 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  practitioners  of  the  future  would  be- 
better  for  the  process.     An  attempt  in  this  direction  has  been  made 
by  some  parents  and  giuirdians,  who  have  platted  the  young  men  for 
whom  they  were  responsible  either  as  residents  in  one  of  the  collegiate 
establishments  which  are  attached  to  certain  hospitals,  or  as  boardei-s 
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in  the  house  of  a  teacher.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  rcBults  of  either 
course  have  been  such  as  to  encourage  its  uinvei^al  adoption;  hut,  at 
aoy  rate,  the  experiment  has  only  been  tried  at  present  upon  a  small 
minority  of  the  students  as  a  whole. 

In  any  large  number  of  young  men  there  will  of  course  be  Bome 
who  are  irreclaimably  idle,  foolish,  or  vicious ;  and  among  the  students 
of  every  profession  there  will  bo  some  who  are  mentally  or  morally 
unsuited  for  its  peculiar  requirements,  and  whose  work  is  therefore 
irksome  to  them.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  these  facts,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  their  teachers  that  medical  students  are  fully  as  intelligent, 
industrious,  gentlemanly,  and  well-conducted  as  any  other  young 
men  of  the  same  social  position.  They  would  not  thank  me  if  I  were 
to  claim  too  much  for  them,  but  my  own  belief  is  that  they  are 
better  than  otliei-s,  partly  because  many  of  them  are  older  than  the 
average  of  students  of  other  professions,  and  partly  because  the 
nature  of  their  duties  is  paiiicnlarly  well  calculated  to  foster  and 
develop  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  responsibility.  This  belief  has  been 
amply  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  those  who,  coming  direct  to  a 
hospital,  either  as  pupils  or  as  teachers,  from  one  of  the  Universities, 
have  been  able  to  compare  the  students  whom  they  had  quitted  with 
those  whom  they  joined. 

It  seems  proper  to  add  that  Mr.  Gilbert,  before  writing  down  the 
rash  words  which  I  have  quoted,  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
attempt  to  discover  whether  or  not  they  were  true.  The  authorities 
of  the  larger  medical  schools  have  not  heard  of  him  as  an  inquirer 
concerning  the  industry  or  the  conduct  of  the  pupils ;  and  in  one 
instance  within  my  knowledge,  in  which  he  sent  a  proof  of  his  article 
to  a  surgical  teacher,  this  proof  w^as  returned  to  him  with  a  strong 
condemnation  and  denial  of  his  statements.  If  he  had  but  txiken  the 
somewhat  obvious  precaution  of  asking  one  or  two  questions  at  Scot- 
land Yard,  he  would  probably  have  seen  reason  to  distrust  the  calumnies 
to  which  he  has  been  too  ready  to  give  credence. 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Gilberts  notion  of  a 
medical  student  is  derived  from  his  recollections  of  his  own  youth  (I 
am  informed  that  he  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
forty-nine  years  ago),  refreshed  by  a  recent  perusal  of  the  histories 
of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  of  Mr,  Benjamm  Allen,  or  of  that  so-called 
**  Biogiuphy ''  which  was  contributed  by  the  lute  Mr.  Albert  Smith  to 
some  of  the  early  numbers  of  Pimch.  His  mistakes  and  difficulties 
are  fairly  comparable  to  those  of  Rip  Van  Wiiikks  on  his  return  from 
the  mountaitis  tu  his  native  village.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  preliminary  examination,  which  came  into  operation  in  I81II, 
medical  students  were  not  nearly  so  well  educated  as  they  are  in  the 
present  day,  and  were  consequently  far  less  refined  in  their  habits  and 
in  their  tastes.  They  were  examined  only  at  the  close  of  their 
hospital  studies,  and  much  less  severely  than  now.     For  the  first  few 
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aessions,  therefore,  fhe  day  of  appeai'ance  before  the  examiners  seemed 
still  distant,  and  present  enjoyment  something  which  might  safely  be 
pursued.  Perhaps,  too,  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  magis- 
trates and  other  authorities  to  look  leniently  upon  the  peccadilloes  of 
medical  students,  to  regard  them  in  some  sense  as  privileged  pei-sons, 
or  at  all  events  as  persons  for  whom  many  excuses  might  be  made ; 
and  hence  arose  a  custom  of  which  they  have  long  complained, 
and  to  which  reference  has  lately  been  made  in  the  Time»  by  a 
writer  who  used  the  signature  of  "  Medicus."  Dissipated  shop-boys 
or  lawyers'  clerks,  and  disreputable  young  men  generally,  when 
brought  before  a  magistrate,  were  wont  to  describe  themselves  as 
"medical  students;"  and  although  two  or  three  questions  would 
have  shown  the  description  to  be  incorrect,  these  questions  were 
seldom  asked,  presumably  because  it  was  nobody's  business  to  ask 
them.  It  is  in  this  way,  and,  I  believe,  in  this  way  only,  that  a 
reputation  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  deserved,  even  if  it  were  ever 
deserved  at  all,  has  clung  to  medical  students  in  the  minds  of  the 
unreflecting.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  grave  social  offence  to  write  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bestow  new  life  upon  an  expiring  and  groundless 
prejudice. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  ilr.  Gilbert  generally  into  details ; 
and,  in  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  to  make  on  the  subject  of 
medical  education,  I  shall  presently  lose  sight  of  him ;  but  what 
he  has  printed  about  the  maternity  dopai-tments  of  the  London 
hospitals  is  too  serious  to  be  left  without  explicit  contradiction. 
He  says  :  "  In  the  midwifery  class  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
pupils  are  prohibited  from  attending  midwifery  cases  while  engaged 
in  their  studies  in  the  dissecting  room.  .1^  mauii  othf^r  hoi*pital.^ 
thin  18  not  the  case;  but  on  comparing  the  returns  among  this  class 
of  patients,  it  will  be  found  that  such  deaths  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital  are  not  more  than  half  those  of  other  hospitals  where  these 
excellent  regulations  are  not  put  in  force."  So  far  is  the  above  pas- 
sage from  being  accurate,  either  in  what  it  states  or  in  wliat  it  implies, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rule  in  (juestion  is  strictly  enforced  in 
every  hospital  in  London.  There  is  not  one  at  which  the  pupils  who 
are  attending  midwifery  are  permitted  to  work  either  in  the  dissecting 
room  or  in  the post-j/ioiiejn  room.  The  latter  would  be  a  source  of  much 
greater  danger  than  the  former,  because  bodies  for  dissection  are  so 
prepared,  by  injecting  them  with  presc-rvative  solutions,  that  no  harm 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  them ;  and  hjjury  to  the  students  them- 
selves, from  the  "  dissection  wounds ''  which  were  once  so  justly 
dreaded,  is  now  unknown.  None  the  less,  the  rule  is  enforced,  and  it 
would  almost  enforce  itself  as  far  as  th'e  dissecting  room  is  eonct^rned, 
because  dissection  and  attendance  upon  midwifery  are  duties  which 
fall  into  diflerent  i)eriods  of  the  student's  career.  As  regards  the 
mortality,  I  have  obtained  extended  statistics  from   every  hospital  in 
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LondoQ,  Excluding  St.  BartUcilomew*s»  I  fiiid  that  there  have  been 
4J7  maternal  deaths  in  17,066  cases.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  3-V>  per 
1,0(11.1  The  Royal  ilateniity  Charity,  which  works  among  tlie  same 
class  as  the  hoHpitak,  but  by  means  of  educated  niidwives  under 
careful  and  hystematic  medical  supervision,  had  a  mortalitj^  in  its 
eastern  district,  between  the  yearB  182.S  and  Ifc^aD,  of  22U  in  48,096 
cases,  or  precisely  4*5  per  1,OOU*  From  1875  to  1877  inclusive,  the 
deaths  in  this  charity,  according  to  the  Registrar-Generah  were 
only  2-33  per  1,000;  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  does  not  exclude 
all  those  which,  although  coincident  with  childbirth,  were  not  attri- 
butable to  it,  and  w^hieh  are  included  in  the  former  return,  as  well 
as  ill  the  returns  sent  to  nie  from  the  hospitals.  Taking  England  and 
Wales  as  a  whole,  the  maternal  deaths  amount  tn  about  .Vo  per  l,iX)0 
of  the  births ;  and,  aUhougli  the  Kegistrar-Oeneral  deplores  this  as  an 
^xc€*sHive  mortality,  it  is  at  least  evident  that  none  of  the  excess  is 
justly  chargeable  to  medical  students.  The  mortality  of  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's patients,  instead  of  being  lower  than  that  of  other  hospitals, 
is  a  little  in  excess  of  the  average  of  thera  all,  excepting  in  the  single 
year  187G,  when  it  was  below  the  average ;  but  either  the  liigh  or  the 
low  mortality  of  any  year  may  bo  due  to  so  many  causes,  such  as  the 
accidental  occurrence  of  necessarily  fatal  complications,  or  even  the 
temporary  conditions  of  living  in  the  area  from  wluch  the  cases  are 
derived,  that  the  facts  have  no  other  value  than  as  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  8  deplorable  inaccuracy. 

The  general  arrangements  of  the  maternity  departments  of  the 
London  hospitals,  allowing  for  slight  differencea  of  detail,  are  as 
follows.  Under  the  principal  teac^her,  always  a  man  of  eminent 
position  in  his  calling,  there  are,  according  to  the  size  of  the  school, 
one  or  more  paid  assistants,  legally  qualified  practitioners,  selected 
on  the  score  of  character  and  fitness.  Students  of  a  certain  stand- 
ing, who  have  received  the  necessary  preliminary  instruction,  are 
placed  upon  the  list  of  attendants  upon  lyiag-in  women ;  and  each 
student  is  required,  by  the  regulations  of  the  examining  lioards,  to 
Attend  from  ten  to  twenty  cases,  according  to  the  qualification  ho 
desires.  At  most  hospitals,  twenty  cases  can  be  attended  within  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  and  students  get  the  Avork  uver  as  soon  as 
they  can,  in  order  tu  be  set  at  Uberty  for  other  duties.  The  summons 
from  a  lying-in  woman  goes  to  the  qualified  assistant  in  charge  at  the 
Lospitah  and  he  passes  it  on  to  the  student  next  upon  the  rota,  who  is 
required  to  remain  within  easy  reach  of  a  call.  No  student  is  allowed 
to  go  to  his  first  case  alone,  but  always  either  with  another  student, 
who  has  already  had  some  experience,  or  with  the  qualified  assistant ; 
and  in  cai^e  of  any  difficulty,  the  student  in  charge  is  enjoined  to  send 
fur  the  qualified  assistant  without  delay.  He,  if  he  finds  tlie  case  to 
fee  a  serious  or  threatening  one,  sends  iu  his  turn  for  the  head  of  the 
•department.     It  follows  that  the  patients  are  sure,  in   the  event  of 
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there  being  any  danger,  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  consultant  of  the- 
highest  class ;  while  in  all  ordinary  cases  they  are  looked  after  far 
more  carefully,  both  during  and  after  delivery,  than  they  could  be  by 
any  means  which  they  could  themselves  command.  There  need  be 
no  appeals,  such  as  Mr.  Gilbert  describes,  for  subscriptions  in  aid 
of  these  departments,  which  are  maintained  at  no  further  expense 
than  the  stipends  of  the  paid  assistants;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  any  form  of  gratuitous  medical  service  which  accom- 
plishes, even  independently  of  its  educational  value,  so  much  good 
at  60  small  a  cost.  An  eminent  accoucheur  writes  to  me,  "  The 
aid  of  our  students  in  this  way  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  poor; 
and,  wherever  a  hospital  school  comes  into  competition  with  the  Royal- 
Maternity  Charity,  the  work  of  the  latter  dwindles.  This  is  a  fact 
which  a  glance  at  the  London  map  of  the  areas  of  work  will  prove. 
Thus,  the  vast  bulk  of  the  R.  M.  C.  work  is  in  the  east  of  London,, 
where  there  is  only  the  London  Hospital  to  compete.  In  the  south, 
where  there  are  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's,  the  R.  M.  C.  has  abolished 
its  district.  It  is  Uterally  beaten  out  of  the  field ;  and  in  the  west> 
where  many  schools  compete,  its  cases  are  much  under  one  thousand 
a  year."  The  suggestion  that  students  should  go  to  the  lying-irv 
wards  of  workhouses  is  one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  open  to  many 
and  grave  objections. 

At  this  point  I  take  my  leave  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  with  the  concluding 
remark  that  I  must  not  be  undei-stood  to  assent  to  anything 
which  he  has  written  merely  because  I  have  not  expressly  contra- 
dicted it.  The  truth  is,  that  I  should  despair  of  being  able  to  convevr 
to  readers  not  possessed  of  technical  familiarity  with  the  questions 
in  debate,  any  adequate  conception  of  the  almost  countless  numbeit 
and  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  the  misstatements  which  the 
article  under  consideration  contains.  They  include  the  essential' 
elements  of  the  sensational  stories,  they  embrace  principles  as 
well  as  details,  they  extend  even  to  the  careful  misspelling  of 
the  names  of  persons  whom  the  author  desires  to  mention,  and 
they  follow  one  another  in  unbroken  sequence  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last,  statement  by  statement,  sentence  by  sentence,  almost 
line  by  line.  A  well-known  medical  teacher  has  observed  that  he 
could  not  have  believed  it  possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  compress 
so  many  into  so  short  a  composition ;  and  with  this  view  of  the 
matter  I  can  most  unreservedly  agree.  Even  when  some  stray 
assertion  chances  to  be  accurate,  it  is  generally  so  unfortunately  worded 
as  to  be  misleading. 

The  actual  conditions  of  medical  education  in  London,  as  they  are 
known  to  us  who  are  occupied  in  the  work,  have  grown  up  slowly, 
like  so  many  other  of  the  arrangements  of  this  countr}%  by  the  gradual 
adaptation  of  existing  machinery  to  new  requirements;  and  in  many 
respects  they  are   not  such  as  would  be  framed  if  all  had  to  be  con*- 
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stmcted  anew.  Before  a  hospital  can  have  a  medical  school  it  must 
be  *'  recognized "  br  the  examitiing  bodies  as  possessing  sufficient 
material  and  means  of  teaching ;  and,  within  my  recollection,  one  of 
the  London  schools  has  been  closed,  in  consequence  of  the  **  recogni- 
tion •*  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  having  been  withdrawn.  It  is 
further  necessaiy  that  each  lecturer  diould  bo  recognized,  the  effect 
of  this  provision  being  to  prevent  the  same  person  from  lecturing  upon 
different  subjects.  The  exaniining  bodies  are  to  some  extent  imder 
the  control  of  the  General  il<  dical  Council,  which  is  composed  of 
delegates  from  them  all,  w^ith  the  addition  of  six  representatives  of  the 
Crown,  and  which,  from  time  to  time,  issues  recommendations  as  the 
results  of  general  agreement  in  the  desirableness  of  certain  changes 
or  reforms.  The  hospitals,  and  the  schools  of  medicine  attached  to 
them,  are  compelled  to  provide  students  with  the  means  of  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  the  examining  bodies  vni\\  regard  to  attendance 
upon  lectures  and  practice,  clinical  teaching,  and  so  forth :  and  these 
requirements  produce  an  almost  complete  uniformity  of  method  all 
over  London.  The  students  who  go  up  to  the  Collego  of  Surgeons, 
as  nearly  all  do»  are  examined  in  anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  end 
of  their  second  year,  and  in  surgery  and  pathology  at  the  end  of  their 
fourth  year,  the  two  being  called  respectively  the  primary  and  the  pivss 
examinaticjus.  The  demands  of  the  former  examination  throw  dis- 
secting mainly  into  the  two  firet  yeai*8,  and  those  of  the  latter  exami- 
nation throw  work  in  the  wards  mainly  into  the  two  last  years.  As 
for  other  subjects,  their  order,  and  the  di\nsion  of  tinie  among  them,  are 
governed  by  considerations  of  obvious  convenience,  which  are  every- 
where alike,  and  which  produce  everywhere  the  same  results.  At 
every  school  in  London  students  of  the  same  standing  would  be  found 
occupied  with  the  same  things*  If  the  schools  were  not  thus  fetterud 
by  regulations,  the  competition  among  them  Avould  probably  declare 
itself  by  diflVrences  in  tlie  importance  which  would  be  attaclied,  by 
ditl'erent  teachers,  to  lectures  and  to  tutorial  instniction. 

The  schools  themselves  are  strictly  adventure  schools,  the  property 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  hospitals,  and  with  which  the  governors 
^  these  hospitals  have  nothing  to  do,  except  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
agreement  concerning  the  facilities  which  shall  be  given  for  teaching, 
and  the  sei*vices  which  shall  be  rendered  by  students  iu  the  wards  and 
in  the  out-patient  departments.  The  buildings  in  which  the  work 
is  carried  on  are  generally  the  property  of  the  hospital,  and  the  tenure 
by  which  they  are  held  is  a  matter  of  agreement.  At  St.  George's,  for 
example,  we  pay  rent  to  the  governors  on  such  a  scale  as  to  render 
the  buildings  an  excellent  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  charity.  At 
St.  Thomases,  the  school  pays  nothing  for  the  buildings  beyond  the 
parochial  rates  which  fall  upon  them.  At  St,  Bartholomew's,  I  have 
heard  that  the  buildings  are  given  free  of  charge.  If  so,  this  m  only 
an   indirect  way  of   paying    the  physicians  and  surgeons  for   their 
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services ;  because,  the  pupils'  fees  at  St.  Bartholomew's  being  as  high 
as  elsewhere,  the  profits  of  the  school  must  of  course  be  comparatively 
greater.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  medical  officers  of  hospitals 
where  the  governors  are  less  liberal  or  less  enlightened,  or  where 
they  take  a  different  view  of  their  duties  with  regard  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds  committed  to  them,  should  sometimes  be  disposed 
to  grumble  at  the  advantages  which  the  school  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
thus  favoured,  is  supposed  to  afford  to  its  proprietoi-s  ;  but,  after  all, 
this  is  a  private  matter,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  medical 
education.  The  other  schools,  which  are  not  subsidized,  return  a 
sufficient  profit  to  enable  them  to  be  kept  open ;  and  that  is  the  only 
part  of  the  question  which  need  be  considered  in  this  place.  At 
University  College,  indeed,  the  medical  staff  has  very  greatly  assisted 
the  hospital  by  surrendering  for  its  maintenance  a  large  proportion  of 
.  the  fees  paid  by  the  students. 

There  are  certainly  ample  reasons  to  render  it  legitimate  for  any 
hospital  to  subsidize  the  school  attached  to  it ;  and  these  reasons  are 
furnished  by  the  assistance  given  by  students  in  the  daily  work.  In 
the  first  place,  the  presence  of  students,  their  questions,  their  criticisms, 
and  the  constant  necessity  for  endeavouring  to  make  everything 
clear  to  them,  are  the  most  powerful  imaginable  stimulants  to  the 
medical  staff,  whose  work  is  done  in  circumstances  of  publicity  which 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  either  careless  or  hasty.  In 
every  hospital  there  are  many  appointments  held  by  students,  such  as 
the  offices  of  assistant  house  physician  and  assistant  house  surgeon, 
the  assistant  registrarsliips,  the  dresserships  for  in  and  for  out-patients, 
the  clinical  and  poi^t-mortem  clerkships,  the  assistantships  in  the  special 
depai-tnicnts,  obstetric,  oj)htlialmic,  aural,  dental,  and  the  like,  whicli 
represent  an  enormous  amount  of  work  done  gratuitously  fur  the 
institution,  and  without  whicli  many  of  its  most  important  functions 
would  cease  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  services 
of  the  students  save  every  hospital  many  hundreds,  and  the  larp^er 
hospitals  even  thousands,  every  year ;  and  on  this  ground  alone, 
although  a  poor  hospital  may  decline  to  subsidize  its  school,  a  rich 
one  may  certainly  find  abundant  justification  for  doing  so.  In  truth, 
as  was  shown  by  *'  Medicus,''  in  the  letter  already  mentioned,  the 
hospital  and  the  school  interpenetrate  one  another  at  almost  every  part, 
so  that  they  should  properly  l)e  regarded  as  forming  a  coherent  whole, 
and  not  in  any  way  as  rival  institutions.  The  department  of  patho- 
logical investigation,  of  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
changes  produced  by  disease,  which  can  only  be  carried  on  in  hospitals, 
and  which  is  actually  carrit'd  on  in  subservience  to  the  requirements 
of  the  students,  is  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the 
public  ;  and  the  ijulirect  benefits  which  flow  from  the  schools,  as 
perpetual  sources  of  skilful  and  accomplished  medical  practitioners, 
are  incalculably  greater  than  the  direct  benefits  produced  by  the  treat- 
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ment  of  the  patients  who  are  received-  Where  the  latter,  the  direct 
benefits,  kSeci  hundreds,  the  formert  or  indirect  beaefits,  affect 
thoueaudH  iu  a  Biniilar  maoner.  It  is  tlie  very  reverse  of  the  truth  to 
eay  that  mcurablu  patients  are  dismissed  from  hospitals  on  account  of 
the  demands  of  teaching ;  because  the  impulse  to  dismiss  them  comes 
always  from  the  lay  governors,  and  never  from  the  medical  etaff.  It 
is  the  custom,  I  believe  at  every  hospital,  and  certainly  at  most,  for  the 
governors  to  call  upon  the  physicians  and  surgeons  for  special  reports 
upon  all  patients  who  linve  been  kept  more  than  two  or  three  months; 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  pemiisaion  to  retain  such  patients 
in  the  wards^  even  when  there  is  every  desue  to  do  bo.  Where 
many  sufferers  are  awaiting  their  turn,  it  is  felt  that  the  pro- 
longed occupancy  of  a  bed  by  the  same  person  involves  an  element 
of  unfairness. 

It  is  entirely  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  student  officers  of  hospi- 
tals have  any  responsibihties  imposed  upon  them  which  they  are  not 
fit  to  bear,  or  in  wliieh  their  shortcomings  are  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
patients.  Tlie  students  appointed  to  such  pi»sts  have  usually,  indeed 
I  believe  invariably,  passed  tlieir  primary  examinations,  an<l  are  always 
ijarefuUy  selected,  (jften  by  competitive  examination,  modified,  it  may 
be,  by  the  knowledge  which  the  authorities  possess  of  the  personal 
characteristics  of  each.  They  do  not  pay  for  their  appointments, 
although  m  a  few  cases  those  who  reside  in  the  hospital  may  be 
called  upon  for  a  contribution  towards  their  board.  If  the^^  were 
drawn  by  open  competition  from  other  hospitahi,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  important  element  of  perstmal  knowledge  would  be  wanting  as  a 
guide  in  selecting  them.  When  appointed,  their  w*ork,  such  as  the 
dressing  of  injuries  for  example,  is  done  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  house  surgeons,  who  are  legally  qualified  men.  The  ^\'hoIe 
system,  from  fii-st  to  last,  is  an  endeavour  gradually  to  accustom  the 
pupils  to  the  duties  wluch  it  wUl  be  the  business  of  their  future  Uves 
to  discharge. 

The  results  of  examinations,  especially  iu  any  single  year,  afford  an 
exceedingly  fallacious  test  of  the  work  done  by  and  in  a  school,  and 
afford  no  test  at  all  of  the  comparative  merits  of  any  two  or  more. 
The  aim  of  tlie  English  examining  bodies  has  for  a  long  time  past 
been  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  requirements,  and  to  stimulate 
teaching  by  keeping  ahead  of  it.  The  examinations  are  conducted 
by  several  pei*€ons,  and  include  several  distinct  branches  of  knowledge. 
Faiilure  in  any  one  of  these  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  proficiency  in 
others;  and  thus,  for  example,  it  may  happen  that  a  change  in  the 
teacher  of  physiology  in  a  given  school,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  who  may  be  fully  competent  in  all  essential  respects,  but 
who  has  yet  to  learn  the  best  w*ay  of  imparting  what  the  examiners 
want^  may  for  a  time  occasion  the  rejection  of  a  large  number  of  the 
pupils  of  tliat  school  at  the  primary  examination  of  the  College  of 
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Surgeons.  The  appointment  of  a  fresh  examiner  may  exert  a  similar 
influence  upon  all  schools ;  and,  especially  for  the  primary  examina- 
tion, there  are  always  students  who  underrate  the  severity  of  the 
tests  to  which  they  will  be  subjected,  who  present  themselves  against 
the  advice  of  their  teachers,  and  who  often  increase  in  wisdom  by 
experience.  The  only  true  ground  of  comparison  among  different 
schools  would  be  gained  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  students 
from  each  who  fail  ultimately  and  altogether ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  although  examinations  are  the  only  means  of  testing 
knowledge  which  we  possess,  the  test  is  admittedly  an  imperfect  one, 
and  the  teaching  which  would  make  the  best  practitioner  would  not 
necessarily  be  that  which  would  impart  the  greatest  faciUty  for 
answering  questions.  The  character  and  skill  of  the  bulk  of  English 
practitioners  furnish  the  best  answer  to  any  vague  or  general  con- 
demnation of  the  methods  by  which  they  have  been  trained. 

There  is,  however,  a  reform  greatly  desired  by  the  profession,  and 
for  the  want  of  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Bill  broke  down  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament.  In  former  times  the  Ucense  to  practise 
of  any  examining  body  extended  only  to  that  division  of  the  kingdom 
in  which  the  examination  was  held ;  so  that  a  Scotch  or  Irish  license 
was  waste  paper  in  England,  and  vice  versa.  By  the  Act  of  1858,  all 
this  was  changed,  and  a  license  granted  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
now  holds  good  in  any  other  part.  The  result  is  that  there  are  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  nineteen  different  corporations  with  a  power  to 
license,  and  that  some  of  them  are  beheved  to  compete  for  the 
patronage  and  the  fees  of  the  students  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
bringing  down  their  examinations  to  the  level  of  the  humblest 
capacity.  Certain  Scotcli  and  Irish  Boards  soon  discovered  that 
the  Act  of  1858  had  opened  to  them  a  new  source  of  income  in 
giving  diplomas  to  Englisli  students  who  were  going  back  to  practise 
in  England,  but  who,  for  any  reason,  had  no  desire  to  face  an  English 
Board  of  Examiners.  The  questions  asked  of  such  candidates  are 
duly  printed  after  each  examination  is  over,  and  are  invariably  of  tlie 
most  searching  description  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  tlie  severity  of 
an  examination,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Calcuttii,  depends 
rather  upon  the  answers  wliich  are  accepted  than  upon  the  questions 
which  are  put.  The  English  corporations — that  is  to  say,  the  Uni- 
versities, the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries — after  careful  and  prolonged  consideration,  and  by 
many  concessions  to  one  another,  framed  what  was  called  a  *'  conjoint 
scheme  "  of  medical  education  and  examination,  upon  which  they  all 
agreed  to  insist  as  a  minimum  requirement  for  a  license  to  practise. 
This  scheme,  devised  by  some  of  the  most  learned  practitioners  in 
the  kingdom,  and  carefully  considered  in  every  detail  by  those  who 
had  full  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect 
in  England  until  its  adoption  is  rendered  universally  compulsory  \\\ 
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Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  Until  this  is  done,  the  idle  and  ignorant 
among  the  English  students  would  be  able  to  set  the  English  corpo- 
rations at  defiance,  and  to  go  to  more  indulgent  examiriei*s  for  their 
degi-ees.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  jocosely  proposed  to  make  the 
adoption  of  the  conjoint  scheme  permissive  in  the  sister  coimtries ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  leave  the  peccant  corporations  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  their  undoubted  right  to  shut  their  doors  in  the  face 
of  fees  if  they  were  so  minded.  The  Bill  was  ultimately  amended 
by  the  insertion  of  the  required  provision ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
other  difficulties  had  arisen,  and  it  was  perforce  abandoned.  There 
is  ground  for  hope  that  it  will  once  more  be  brought  forward  in  the 
<oming  session  of  Parliament :  and,  if  the  adoption  of  the  conjoint 
scheme  should  ultimately  be  carried,  the  medical  educiation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  rendered  uniform,  and  will  be  everj^where 
of  such  high  quality  that  it  vdW  leave  little  for  reformers  to  desire. 

R.  Brudexell  Carter. 
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IN  RUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburg,  Jauminj  14M,  1879. 

PoHfleal  Agitatioii  among  the  Mtndents. 

THE  event  of  the  day  is  the  poHtical  agitation  among*  the  students.  These 
disturbances  have  been  very  much  exaggerated  in  tlie  repoi*ts,  not  only 
abroad,  but  also  in  Russia  itself.  Down  to  the  present,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  nothing  in  tliem  at  which  to  be  seriously  frightened.  Their  worst  asi)ect  is 
the  wrong  the  actors  in  the  disturbances  do  themselves ;  instead  of  devoting 
the  precious  time  of  youth  to  earnest  studies  they  are  busy  trying  to  solve  pro- 
blems beyond  their  powers.  For  this  wild  end  they  risk  every  day  seeing  the 
doors  of  the  universities  closed  to  them,  and  being  denied  their  career.  But 
youths  do  not  much  trouble  themselves  with  thoughts  of  the  future,  and  the  spirit 
of  camaraderie  easily  draws  them  away  to  any  folly.  Unfortunately  for  Russia, 
this  feelhig  does  not  confine  it<?elf  within  the  limits  of  one  school  or  university, 
but  has  spread  till  it  has  attained  the  proporticms  of  a  general  sn/idaritt/  among 
the  students  of  the  whole  country.  Whenever  a  disturbance  arises  in  any  one 
of  the  schools,  be  it  in  the  south,  the  west,  or  the  east  of  Russia,  deputies  are 
sent  to  other  universities  and  a  concerted  action  is  planned. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  recent  troubles  was  given  at  tli(?  Veterinary  Institut^^ 
of  Kharkow,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  go  a  little  into  the  details  of  what  is 
known  of  the  occurrence. 

The  official  report  of  the  case  is  somewhat  puzzling.  It  states  that  oiw  of 
the  professors,  by  name  Jouravsk\%  in  order  to  further  the  progress  of  his  pupils, 
instituted  evening  lessons  for  those  who  wished  them.  The  diligent  students 
welcomed  the  imiovation,  but  the  lazy  ones  felt  dissatisfied  nt  it.  The  pro- 
fessor received  several  animynious  letters,  containing  threats  which  were  to  be 
carrieil  out  in  case  he  did  not  innufnliately  give  u[)  th(\si»  lessons;  which  w(^re 
avowed  to  be  mortifying  to  grown-uj>  students,  since  they  j)ut  tlieni  on  tlu^ 
same  level  with  juipils  of  secondary  schools.  lie  showed  the  letters  to  the 
students  favourahle  to  his  method,  and  they  begged  him  t<>  go  on,  not  paying 
any  attention  to  them.  Then  the  o])positi()n  had  recrom-se  to  violent  measures. 
Assembling  in  great  mnnbers  at  the  next  public  lesson  of  .huu'avsky,  th(»y 
interrupted  him.  making  a  dreadful  noise.  At  last  they  dri»ve  hiui  out  of  the 
room.  The  authorities  naturally  interfered  and  arrested  the  cnli>rits,  who  Avere 
brought  before  the  University  Court. 

When  things  had  gone  as  far  as  this  the  students  of  the  rniversjty  sided 
"with  their  fellows — the  Veterinaries.  Further,  an  unfortunate  cin'nnistancc^ 
occurred  serving  to  fan  the  flame, — the  olTended  profess(»r  was  admitte<l  among 
the  judges  to  Avhom  the  casr  was  submitted.  This  seemed  so  inifair  to  the 
accused  that  everybody  was  shoek(Hl.  The  authorities  sought  to  excuse  the 
irregular  prot'ceding  by  alleging  that  Jouravsky  alone  could  give  them  all  th(* 
j)articulars  of  the  affair.  Hut  such  an  explanation  was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  professor  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  appeareil  as  a  witness,  but,  being  a  party 
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concerned,  he  bad  no  ri^ht  to  sit  as  judji:^©,  and  the  students  were  not  to  hlainc* 
in  protestinf]^  ag'ainst  it.  NevertUeles.s  tlit?  fact  of  t>eing  rig-ht  in  th<^>ry  did 
not  help  them  hi  practice.  Their  fH^itioiif^  and  meeting'^  had  for  their  only 
result  the  increasing^  of  the  number  of  the  arre^^tei*  and  thedosinir  the  doors  of 
the  I'niversity  of  Kliarkuw  against  the  iunix^ent  as  well  as  the  guilty* 

Hut  here,  l>efore  goin^^  further,  it  should  lie  added  that,  ^ide  by  side  with 
this  nflirial  cause  of  diHconteut,  there  exists  another  .secret  one,  which  i*^  really 
#«tin  more  sa*l  than  the  Urst.  This  is  tlie  old,  deeply-rooted,  national  hatred 
between  Russians  and  Pok*s,  which  time,  hitherto,  lias  l>een  unable  to  cure,  and 
thin  tracer  of  which  are  very  easily  to  l>e  found  in  the  provinces  of  the  west. 
Profess<ir  Jouravsky  is  a  Pole,  anil  the  Russians  on  that  score  nourished  a  bad 
feeling  against  him.  seizing  the  lirst  pretext  to  nffend  him. 

As  so<in  as  the  agitatitni  had  reached  it-*  height,  and  the  University  was 
clo«ed,deputtes  from  the  students  wereserit  to  Mitscow  and  St.  Petersburg  asking 
for  as«i8t*ince.  At  Moscow  the  students  were  not  dispfis^il  to  mix  themselves 
in  the  affair,  but  at  St.  Petersbjiirg  the  youtlis  showtnl  a  more  lively  interest  in 
the  movement.  Supported  by  the  studenfsof  the  MedicO'Chirurgicul  Academy 
— who  are  kiu^wn  tt >  stand  always  at  the  liead  of  every  revi dntionary  agitation 
— ^the  leaders  drew  up  a  j^ietition  to  the  Cesarevitch.  On  the  3nth  Xt»vember 
(old  style)  they  a-ssemblefl  in  great  numbers  and  pro<"eeded  to  the  Anitchkow 
Palace.  As  that  day  was  the  jubilee  of  the  Technological  Institute,  it  was 
at  first  thtjught  that  the  procession  was  bringing  their  congratulations  on 
that  *Tccasion,and  the  policemen  accordingly  let  it  pass.  However,  as  the  line 
kept  increasing  in  nnml>er,  and  was  set^n  taking  another  direction,  the  police 
grew  anxious,  and  its  head,  (:Jeneral  Zourof,  went  in  [person  to  parley  with 
the  pr«x*e8sion.  l^ing  very  politely  asked  what  they  wanted  and  where  they 
were  going,  they  answered  that  they  purposed  to  j^reseut  to  the  heir  of  th<' 
throne  a  petition  in  favour  of  their  fellow-students  of  Kharkow.  To  this 
Zounif  replieil  that  the  time  was  ill-chosen  for  going  in  multitudes  to  the 
'Anitchkow  Palace,  the  Gmnd  Duchess  then  lying  in  childl»ed,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  being  absent  from  town.  These  arguments  prevailed,  and  thedejmtatioii 
consented  to  entnist  the  prefect  with  its  petition  and  to  separate. 

MeaJi while,  however,  the  police,  frigliteued  at  this  stream  of  students  pouring 
incessantly  townward,  fancied  they  could  stop  it  by  disconnecting  the  tiridges 
on  the  Neva  whicb  join  the  scholastic  ijuarters  with  the  central  streets.  The 
Tniversity,  as  well  as  the  Medico-Chinirgical  Academy,  lies  on  the  left  side 
of  the  river, and  once  the  bridges  are  sei»arated  communicatinn  L>etween  them 
and  the  other  parts  is  cut.  In  this  way  the  procession,  which  had  passed  over 
to  the  right  side,  could  receive  no  more  reinforcements,  but  it  was  also  ramie 
impossible  for  it  to  return  home. — without  mentioning  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  such  a  measure  to  the  peaceable  citizens.  In  fact,  while  Zonrof  was 
requiring  from  the  young  men  he  jiarleyeri  with  the  promise  to  go  home,  his 
5mbordinates  were  taking  pains  to  hinder  them  fn»m  keeping  that  ple«ige. 
Very  soon  a  sort  of  {janic  seizcHi  the  whole  town,  and  the  luost  incredible  tales 
ciradateil  through  it  during  that  day  and  on  the  day  following.  It  was  said 
that  the  students  had  openly  revolted,  that  shots  hatl  been  heard,  and  that  a 
fight  was  going  on  in  the  streets.  In  reality,  nothing  more  than  what  is  alx^ve 
relateil  had  occurred,  and,  as  soon  as  the  bridges  were  put  in  order,  the  students 
wi  1 1  in gly  d  isper sed , 

But  on  the  next  day,  a  m^ch  more  serious  event  took  place  at  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Academy.  The  young  men  assembled  there,  wishing  to  know  the 
result  of  their  petition  to  the  heir  of  the  throne.  Hearing  that  General  Zinirof  wa.s 
Ikying  a  visit  to  their  diiectors,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  hini,  begging  ff»r  an 
answer.  Zoumf,  who,  in  his  fright,  had  undertaken  an  irregiilar  tuission,  not 
having  the  right  to  present  such  |M>titi<JU8  to  members  of  the  Imperial  family, 
was  puzzled  what  to  do  next.  However,  he  went  to  the  students  and  made 
them  Some  vague  excuses,  allpging  that  the  (Vsarevitch  had  not  yet  given  any 
sr,  and  that  the  reply  would  be  immediately  crmurmicatetl  to  them  as 
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«oon  as  it  was  given.  •  The  students  cautented  themselves  with  these  assurances 
and  witlidrew.  But  on  reaching  the  street  they  were  instantly  surrounded  b}- 
a  mob  of  their  fellows,  who  had  been  waiting*  for  them,  and  wanted  to  hear  the 
news.  The  police,  afresh  alarmed,  ordered  them  to  disperse,  and  as  they  did 
not  obey  quickly  enough,  troops  were  summoned.  AVhen  they  saw  themselves 
l)eing  pushed  about  by  the  military  force,  which  does  not  feel  graciously 
disposed  towards  rioters,  they  really  revolted,  and  with  the  cv}\  "  Arrest  m 
all .'"  turned  back  to  the  Academy,  crowding  the  halls  and  the  passages.  One 
hundred  and  forty-two  of  them  were  arrested,  v/hile  in  the  iiglit  which  ensued 
many  wei-e  severely  wounded  and  bruised.  It  is  true  that  the  official  repr^rt 
flatly  contradicts  this  last  part,  denying  both  the  fight  and  the  rumour  of  there 
being  any  wounded,  but  eye-witnesses  persist  in  affirming  the  correctness  of 
the  rumour,  even  naming  the  surgeons  who  were  told  off  for  dressing  the 
wounds  of  the  ])risoners.  At  any  rate,  the  whole  town  talked  about  these 
things  ai?  of  facts  beyond  doubt,  and  the  official  statement  found  but  few 
l)elievers. 

After  this  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  University  grew  worse,  and  the  rector 
felt  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  the  meetings  held  there,  which  were  becoming  more 
and  more  loud  and  frequent.  Though  the  Professor  Beketof  (who  is  actually 
the  rector)  has  always  Ixien  one  of  the  most  popular  men  among  the  students, 
being  known  for  his  liberal  views  and  his  humane  treatment  of  the  young  men, 
his  exhortations  this  time  wei*e  useless.  It  is  even  reported  that  in  their  excite- 
ment, the  young  men,  forgetting  all  they  owed  him,  not  only  were  deaf  to  his 
voice,  but  insulted  him.     True  this  is  denied  by  the  professors. 

The  last  event  of  this  series  of  troubles  is  the  surprishig  demonstration  made, 
some  days  ago  by  the  students  of  the  Koads  and  Communications  Institute. 
The  school  had  always  enjoyed  the  fame  of  being  inaccessible  to  political 
agitation.  This  favourable  circumstance  was  held  to  be  a  spe(.!ial  merit  of  the 
actual  Minister  Possiet,  within  whose  province  the  school  was  included.  His 
friends  proclaimed  as  loudly  as  they  could  that  i)ersonal  intiuence,  or  the  lack 
of  it,  has  much  to  do  with  all  such  disturbances,  and  that  gcK)d  petlagogues 
know  how  to  i>revent  them.  They  refused  to  recognize  in  these  movements 
the  chfiracter  of  a  moral  epidemic, — which  they  clearly  are, — and  ascribed 
them  all  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  chiefs.  Now  that  the  epidemic  has  gained 
access  to  their  own  sanctuary,  th(\y  must  at  last  see  that  it  really  exists.  The 
students  of  the  Institute  went  in  their  turn  to  the  Minister,  and  presented  a 
petition,  the  contents  of  which  are  but  imperfectly  known,  (ioneral  Possiet 
explained  to  the  deputies  the  illegality  of  their  proceeding.  These  deputies 
again  boasted  of  having  spoken  rudely  to  th(ur  chi(?f. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  Govennnent  naturally  thought  of  new  mea- 
sures of  repression.  But  all  that  its  representatives  could  devise  Avas  the  issuing* 
of  a  proclamation  applying  the  articles  of  t\w  penal  code  which  concern  meet- 
ings and  riots  in  the  streets  to  the  school  buildings,  and  ordering  the  i>()lire  to 
assist  the  school-directors  at  their  request  in  restoring  order  in  tlie  halls. 
How  far  such  a  measure  will  prove  effective  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  is  the 
old  story — while  everybody  agrees  that  something  nmst  Ix*  done,  nobody 
knows  what  course  to  take,  and  only  criticizes  somebody  else.  Happily  calm 
is  nearly  restored  now  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  these  troubles  the  panic  was 
great.  Tor  a  week  or  more  every  mention  of  them  in  t\w  ni'wspapers  was 
forbidden,  and,  as  always  lmpi>ens  in  such  cases,  the  tales  spread  through  the 
town  were  much  worse  than  the  reality.  Since  oiVicial  ri'ports  have  been 
issued,  the  public  feeling  has  grown  more  rational,  and  p-'ople  have  ceased  to 
expect  every  day  a  revolution. 

Discovery    or  "the  llorne." 

In  my  last  letter  I  gave  a  full  account  of  the  himt  for  the  assassins  of 
General  Mesentzef.  Since  that  time  the  search  has  been  crowned  with  just 
one  success,  which  at  first  sight  was  full  of  promise.     This  was  the  capture  of 
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the  borse,  the  identical  steed,  whirh  had  carried  the  murderers  out  of  reach". 
It  was  found  in  one « »f  the  St,  Petersburg-  TattersalFs,  where  it  had  boeu  .stabled 
for  a  whole  winter.  The  story  is  told  diffeix^ntly,  but  the  version  most  current 
T8  the  following-:  Among-  others  arrested,  was  a  sospicions  individual  who 
affirmeil  himself  to  be  a  [leasant  narnefl  Joukovsky,  from  the  province  of 
Viatka ;  but  a  bill  was  found  in  his  jwDcket  for  the  keeping  of  a  horf?e  and  a 
cab  at  theTattersairs.  On  his  being  confronted  with  the  master  and  the  grooms 
of  that  ef^tablishinent,  they  recognized  him  to  be  the  couchnian  of  a  gentleman 
to  whom  belong:ed  the  carriage  they  had  in  keei'ing*.  They  said  that  the 
vefiii'te  had  been  in  their  custody  for  several  months,  and  that  every  day  it  haci 
been  taken  out  for  driving-  by  tins  pretended  coaclimaii,  vrhose  awkwardness 
bad  always  sliucked  them.  In  the  evenings  he  always  brought  it  l»ack.  On 
the  4th  AuguMt  the  gnwims  observed  that  the  steed  came  back  particularly 
tired,  I  Hit  they  did  not  think  any  more  about  it.  Since  that  date  nobody  had 
claimed  tlie  hr>r«e»  nor  imtl  for  it,  and  the  eye-witue.ss(8  who  saw  the  cab  of 
the  murderers  profess  that  the  carria^^e  an<i  the  horse  are  undoubtedly  the 
same. 

This  revelation  was  interesting  at  first,  but  it.  alas  !  did  not  ^o  fuiiher,  and 
the  ho[.»e  of  its  leading  to  the  capture  of  the  assai^sins  has  again  fatied.  The 
dt»teetives  and  the  magistrates  are  i|uite  sure  of  the  horse's  identity,  but 
unhappily  it  d<»es  not  s[)eak,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  their  uusu[^i>le- 
mente^l  knowledge.  As  to  Joukovsky,  he  denies  every  connection  with  the 
cinine,  and  no  real  prtxifs  ai'e  broiight  against  him.  The  murtlerers  are  most 
likely  far  out  of  reach,  safely  hidden  m  foreigti  countries  ;  and  if  the  borso 
coidd  sf>*'ak,  he  very  likely  would  tell  his  judges  as  much,  advising  them  to  let 
alone  a  search  so  desp?nite  as  this  has  t»ocorae. 

A  .\>w  lloNthly  Paprr  or  the  Beil»i« 

How^ever,  along  with  the  caj^ure  of  the  horse,  the  imlice  rejoiced  in  another 
discovery,  still  more  im]H>rtant.  At  last,  t lie  printing  olHceof  the  revolutionary 
p4irty  was  fmiud.  and  this  mysterious  pwsA^  which  had  given  set  much  annoy- 
ance Ui  tlu?  tttfvernnient,  was  to  be  effectually  stopj)eti*  The  otiicial  triuni[ih 
was  immen.»e»  and  fnr  s^nue  days  this  event  became  the  favourite  talk  of  the 
circles  more  or  less  behind  the  scenes  in  State  secrets.  Sucli  things,  naturally, 
do  not  get  into  the  daily  papers,  but  they  quietl^^  spread*  and  everybody  soon 
knew  that  the  Heds  weit?  tleprivi^tl  of  their  means  of  propaga'ida.  The  genera! 
asronishment  was  all  the  greaUr  when  a  few  days  later  a  new  publication  from 
the  same  i]uarter  suddenly  saw  the  light.  This  time  it  was  not  a  proclamation 
or  a  pamphlet  that  the  jmrty  issued,  but  the  first  number  of  a  monthly  paper. 
named  Zrmtia  t  Vn/ia  (iViuntry  and  Liberty).  The  confis<^ation  of  their  printing 
othce,  and  the  loss  of  1 1 leir  compositors,  seniiedto  have  had  no  deteriorafing  in- 
tiuence  upon  this  pnblicatinn :  on  the  contrary,  the  sheet  :«huwed  a  manifest 
impn»vement  over  the  preceding  ones.  It  was  written  iu  a  mucli  better  style^ 
printed  with  much  greater  care,  and  its  contents  displayed  a  variety  of  stibjects 
much  bey«>nd  that  to  which  the  public  of  this  party  had  been  accustomed, 
liesldcs  the  usual  political  and  social  leaders,  it  contained  poetry  (of  a  sarcastic 
kind,  in  which  the  Enit^eror  and  his  agents  were  laughed  fit),  a  fenilleton,  tfie 
chronicle  of  the  day,  and  advertisements.  On  the  first  sheet  apt»earGd  the  cu^t 
of  suliscription,  with  the  information  added  that  the  money  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  fters*)ns  known  by  the  readers ;  a  notttication  which  is.  [lerhaps,  the 
most  curious  thing  iu  the  paf^er.  The  leading  articles  show  coolness  and 
moderation  comptired  with  i>ther  writings  of  the  kind.  In  them  the  procecHjings 
of  the  (fovernment,  as  well  as  tliose  of  their  riwn  party,  are  closely  discussed, 
and  a  sort  of  tmce  is  proposecj  imder  certain  conditions.  Violence,  it  is  pre- 
tended, is  rejjulsive  to  the  revolutionists,  and  they  only  resort  to  it  in  extremt* 
cases.  In  fact,  as  we  have  before  explained,  (it>htical  questions  and  fi»rms  of 
^vurnment  are  nearly  indiffer-ent  to  this  part^-, — their  aim  brnrig  a  purely  social 
and   economical  one.     What  they  profess  to  want  is  n  ithiug   short* of  the 
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increasing  of  the  happiness  of  mankind  by  an  equal  distribution  of  riches  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  labourer  from  the  capitalist.  If  the  Russian  Government 
trill  let  them  quietly  pursue  this  propaganda,  not  annoying  them  by  arrests 
and  persecutions,  they  promise  in  their  turn  not  Xo  recur  to  open  rebellion,  nor 
to  political  murders.  The  latter,  they  assert,  do  not  enter  into  their  pro- 
gramme, but  they  are  obliged  to  defend  themselves  when  they  are.  attacked, 
and  that  is  the  only  mode  of  revenge  open  to  them.  With  respect  to 
a  Constitution  being  granted,  it  would  do  them  more  harm  than  good, 
and  they  have  no  reason  to  wish  for  one:  the  majority  of  the  represen- 
tatives would  belong  to  their  foes,  and  they  would  lose  the  friends  whom 
they  find  nowadays  among  the  party  of  the  discontented.  A  good  deal  of 
satire  is  expended  on  the  existence  of  their  underground  press,  despite  its 
interdiction.  They  tell  the  reader  to  be  on  his  guard,  for  he  has  l)ecome  a 
great  criminal  by  only  penisiug  their  pages,  and  warn  him  that  he  is  going 
to  commit  a  still  heavier  sin  if  he  advises  any  friend  to  look  into  the  paper 
and  convince  himself  of  the  absurdities  preached  there.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if  the  paper  will  really  appear  with  the  promised  punctuality,  and  how 
long  it  will  last. 

iidniinlHtratlvc  ChangeH. 

A  new  and  important  change  in  the  Administration  took  place  last  month. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  General  Timaschef,  has  resigned  his  post,  and 
been  temporarily  succeeded  by  his  adjunct,  Makof.  When  I  tried  in  my  first 
letter  to  sketch  the  political  parties  now  in  existence  in  llussia,  1  marked  out 
the  Minister  Tunaschof  as  one  of  the  firmest  props  of  the  Conservatives,  or, 
to  put  it  better,  of  the  Reactionaries,  and  nothing  occurred  subsequently  to 
change  his  mind.  He  remained  true  to  his  views,  and  to  the  last  continued  to 
persecute  liberty  of  thought  and  of  the  press.  He  belonged  also  to  the  old 
military  school  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas ;  he  had  been  educated  in  the  Page 
Corps,  and  ho  considered  the  most  severe  discipline  as  offering  the  greatest 
benefit  for  mankind.  All  that  tended  to  lessen  or  to  mitigate  the  desjH)tic 
power  of  th0  monarch  and  his  functionaries  was  viewed  by  liim  as  a  serious 
danger  for  both  the  State  and  the  people,  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  stop 
this  bad  tendency  of  our  age.  However,  in  spit(»  of  Jill  \\U  measures  thi^  R(m1s, 
far  from  being  crushed,  pursue  their  activity,  and  if  the  censorship  succeeds  in 
silencing  Liberal  views,  it  endeavours  in  vain  to  stop  the  revolutionary  pro- 
paganda flourishing  by  means  of  the  underhand  press.  Disgusted  with  these 
failures,  (rcneral  Timaschef  preferred  leaving  his  post.  In  such  cases  a  ready 
pretext  is  always  furnished  by  a  plea  of  bad  health,  and,  speaking  generally, 
theie  is  hardly  a  minister  who  resigns  for  any  other  cause.  We  shall  not  be  t  axe<l 
with  exaggeration  by  well-informed  persons,  if  we  aflirni  that  in  our  period 
there  hardly  has  been  a  minister  less  popular  than  (foneral  Timaschef,  and  that 
this  feehng  towards  him  was  shared  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
Liberals  saw  in  him  one  of  their  worst  foes^  the  Press  kncAv  that  he  wiis  bent 
on  giving  it  the  least  freedom  |X)ssible,  and  the  bureaucrat  ical  hierarchy  often 
found  him  unpleasant  and  exacting  in  his  ways.  Everybody  criticizecl  and 
blamed  his  acts,  for  ho  had  but  few  partisans.  Nevertheless,  when  it  became 
known  that  he  had  resigned, the  members  (^f  the  Cabinet,  in  conn>any  with  other 
high  functionaries,  made  him  an  extraordinary  ovation.  They  went  in  a 
body  to  his  house  to  give  him  a  solenm  farewell  and  to  express  their  grief  at 
his  leaving  his  ollice.  General  Timaschef  could  not  help  being  touched,  and  he 
answered  in  the  same  style.  The  event,  which  was  m(»ant  by  its  authors  to 
remain  ])rivate,  got  speedily  into  the  papt^rs,  antl  thus  it  came  to  j>ass  that 
unusual  honour  has  been  paid  to  a  very  unpopular  minist(*r. 

As  to  his  successor,  it  is  not  quite  certain  if  Makof  Mill  retain  the  post,  or  if 
he  is  only  a  bird  of  passage.  He  is  comparatively  young  for  such  an  otlict*,  and 
tliere  are  other  candidates  with  better  claims  to  it.  Among  them  the  late 
Minister  of  Justice,  Count  Pahlen,  and  the  actual  General-Governor  of  Bulgaria, 
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Prince  Oomloukof  Korsakoff  are  often  iiaiiied,  but  the  Eniperor^s  mine]  being 
cloned  to  the  pnbVic,  conjectures  have  no  snlid  t;rroiiniis  to  rest  upon*  In  big 
Yiews  Makof  is  iiuidi  more  a  t'onservative  than  a  Liljeral,  ami  we  do  not  tliiuk 
that  the  cause  of  litipny  and  nf  progress  would  be  much  fiu'tliered  under  bis 
iMiministration.  If  his  tendencies  had  l»een  otherwise  he  conid  not  have 
achieved  such  a  brilliant  career  under  the  protection  of  Tiuiaschef,  Tlnwever, 
l>eing  vt Hinder  and  a  true  bureaucrat  by  nature,  be  will  show  biniself  more 
ilexibli-  ihari  the  adherents  of  the  old  despotic  school  and  if  the  wind 
tunis  to  another  quarter,  he  will  easily  foil »w  the  n^w  direction.  Generally 
8j)eaking.  p<*rs(tnal  charrj^r^s  exercise  much  less  intbience  in  autocratic  ^overib* 
meuts  than  ini^rlit  be  supiiosed.  Tilings  go  on  pretty  much  the  same  di'spite 
the  opinii'iis  of  the  chiefs,  and  as  soon  as  a  man  has  attained  .the  p^^st  of 
minister,  he  looks  downfr<mi  it  ot»  the  nation  with  nearly  the  same  ey^^i^  as  his 
predecessor.  Therefore,  this  change,  though  very  interesting  to  the  Russian 
bureaucracy,  is  not  of  much  import  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  outside  St. 
Pettjrsb«u*g  people  care  but  little  for  it* 

Be<«ttl  rrltiiliml   TrialM* 

The  numlier  of  criminal  cases  which  have  lately  been  tried  l>efore  our  courts 
asks  nntice  mi  seveml  grounds.  *Sinie  of  the  cases  deeply  affected  the  [*ublic 
mind,  di^tclosing  as  they  did  s<x;ial  sores  of  dilTerent  kinds^  as  well  as  the  dark 
[.side  of  our  modern  civilization.  The  pessimists,  who  are  every  day  increasing 
in  number,  gladly  seizetl  the  new  weapons  furnished  to  them  by  this  seriea  of 
wmes»  hi>ping  to  silence  their  few  ailversaries,  the  optimists,  and  never  was 
the  old  theme  of  human  |>erversity  so  publicly  diisciissed  as  during  that  time. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  all  these  cases  lay  in  the  fact  tliat  they  took 
place  in  the  relined  circles  which  are  supjKised  to  be  tn-yond  the  temptatit»ns  uf 
vulgar  erime.  The  general  of>inion  prevalent  in  the  educated  classes  is  that 
th^  penal  code  is  exclusively  made  for  h>\v  penpic,  anil  everylx>dy  is  surprised 
to  see  it  neeth^l  in  the  ufi|M^r  classes,  AnK»ng  the  trials  three  are  particularly 
^  <<3Urious,  as  giving  a  true  picture  of  manners  an*!  modern  life. 

The  fh*st  is  that  of  a  lady  named  Koulak-Artemovsky,  accused  aud  con- 
victed of  forgtTV.  The  story  of  this  hidy*  now  sentenced  to  banishment  in 
Siberia,  is  very  instructive.  Having  lost  her  husband  and  possessing  only  a 
small  tVu'tune,  she  could  not  resign  herself  to  the  humble  hfe  she  had  thence- 
forward to  lead*  She  was  ]jretty,  intelligent,  harl  nit.st  fitscinating  manners, 
and  a  great  su|jply  of  energy ;  she  thought  that  these  endowment's  WL»re  sul!i- 
cieJit  to  help  her  to  a  brilliant  career,  and  she  determined  to  step  out  of 
■  ^>bf5curity  and  play  a  prominent  (vart  in  the  world.  She  knew  that  the  display 
of  riches,  a  house  furnished  with  taste  and  luxm*y*  and  presided  over  by  a 
charming  mistress,  will  always  gain  a  welcome  from  society,  never  tcx)  eager 
to  scrutim'ze  the  sources  of  display.  Her  mhn  soon  became  known  in  St. 
Feterslmrg.  and  if  the  ladies  beh>ngti)g  to  the  aristocracy  were  slow  in  accept- 
ing her  invitatinUH,  tlie  gentlenten  had  no  such  scruples.  She  knew  how  to 
make  them  feel  at  their  ease,  and  to  amuse  them.  Flay,  music,  excellent 
fiiippers.  and  so  on.  awaited  them  at  her  bouse,  and  she  could  soon  boast  of  the 
easiness  with  which  she  caught  and  also  kept  her  birds. 

liut  tliis  was  ordy  the  first  step.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  learned  how 
to  ijijeu  a  grand  house  :  the  chief  problem  was  bow  to  procure  the  nece^taary 
mean*  fi>r  going  on  at  that  rate;  and  tliere  our  lad^"  began  to  use  her  wits. 
The  high  functionaries  whom  she  entice*!  t<j  her  house  were  meant  nut  only 
to  flatter  tier  \'anity  by  their  presence,  Init  t(j  l>e  of  practical  use.  A  gentle- 
man has  seldom  the  courage  l<»  refuse  the  favours  a  nice  lady  asks  him  after 
a  tine  sujiper,  and  |>ublic  business  is  more  quickly  decided  in  a  aahn  than  in  the 
office,  Tims  Mrs.  Artemovsky  undcrtrMik  the  management  of  private  business 
which  requiretl  the  sanction  of  the  tTovernment,  and  naturally  received  large 
fees  from  the  parties  conceme<L  In  Russia  the  regnlatiou  and  the  interference 
in  private  affairs  by  the  State  are  still  very  great,  and  nearly  every  commercial 
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undertakiii.G^  needs  the  consent  of  the  Administration.  To  obtain  it,  i)eopI^ 
instead  of  taking*  the  straight  way,  which  is  very  long,  resort  to  secret  paths, 
which  ar(?  much  shorter.  Interest  plays  the  lea^iing  part  in  such  things,  and 
every  one  is  intent  on  gaining  a  private  interview  to  ask  for  a'l  exception 
in  his  favour.  Secret  agents  are  in  great  re(iuest,  and  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  finding  women  among  tliem.  The  lady  wo  speak  of  had 
great  ability  for  such  work,  and  at  her  trial  she  boaste<l  before  the  court  of 
the  many  affairs  she  had  managed  successfully,  and  the  profits  she  had  made 
out  of  them. 

Unhappily  for  her,  the  gains  Hid  not  grow  as  fast  as  her  expensive  wants, 
and  sho  was  obliged  to  add  new  sources  of  revenue.  After  accepting  the  oflfia? 
of  a  secret  agent,  she  undertook  that  of  a  banker,  discoimting  fictitious  bills. 
She  proceeded  in  the  following  manner  :  Young-  men,  quite  destitute  of  means, 
but  having  rich  parents,  were  induced  or  bribed  to  put  their  names  to  bills  for 
considerable  amounts,  which  were  afterwards  presonted  to  their  fathers,  accom- 
panied by  a  threat  of  im[xjnding  imprisonment  for  debt.  In  most  cases  the 
fathers  finmd  themselves  ol>liged  to  pay,  or  to  make  an  agreement  with  the 
creditors.  One  of  these  young  men  appeared  at  the  bar  as  a  witness,  and  his 
testimony  was  very  chara<'teiistic.  Questioned  by  the  judges,  he  confessed 
openly  that  his  debts  amounted  to  nearly  one  million,  while  liis  pro[HM-ty  was 
estimated  at  thret'  roubles!  It  was  indeed  sold  iov  one.  IFe  ha<l  n<>t  the  least 
idea  of  tlio  nund)er  of  bills  he  a(;cepted,  and  never  looked  at  their  sum  ;  he 
generally  did  it  out  of  complacency,  though  he  sometimes  got  a  small  sum  for 
it — a  hundred  roubles,  for  instance.  lie  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  felt  indiffereirt 
to  the  endiarrassments  to  which  his  old  father  might  be  subjected. 

Simultaneously  with  these  performances,  the  lady  sought  the  acquaintaiK^e  of 
rich  men  whom  she  could  take  advantage  of.  With  that  purpose  slie  invited 
Nicholas  Pastoukhof  to  call  on  her,  and  soon  made  a  conquest  of  him.  Pas- 
toukhof  belonged  to  the  tradesman  class.  lie  had  a  large  fortime,  but  lacke<l 
the  education  customarily  given  in  the  upi>er  classes,  and  by  natuie  was  very 
timid.  At  the  start  he  dared  not  refuse  any  pioposals  made  to  him  in  the 
fashionable  drawing-room  of  his  hostess,  and  he  Ic.st  eighteen  tlmrisnnd  roubles 
at  canis.  Later.  h<»  fell  in  love  with  tlie  charming  widow,  and  asked  her  hanrf 
in  marriage.  She  (leclined  his  offer,  unwilling  t')  lose  her  ind(»i)cn<lent  station 
and  luM-  liberty  by  becoming  the  wife  of  a  merchant.  She  did  imt  want  to 
break  with  him.  but  her  disappointment  was  bitter  \vli<»n  she  saw  him  con)pletely 
estrange  himself  from  her,  and  when  she  wjis  not  admitted  to  him  during  ;i 
If mg  illness.  It  ended  in  his  death,  and  after  her  refusal  she  never  saw  liini 
again.  Jhit  as  scon  as  he  was  dead,  slie  hasteiuMl  to  send  to  his  brothers  bills 
amounting  t<.)  the  smn  of  fifty-eight  thousand  roubles,  wliich  slu*  pretended  were 
for  money  she  had  lent  him.  She  was  so  sure  that  the  brothers  (.f  the  d(^- 
ceased,  who  enjoyed  the  fame  of  generous  and  honourable  men.  wouhl  not 
begin  a  sx^andalous  process  for  such  a  trifie,  that  .--he  did  not  even  take  tlu" 
trouble  of  c<>|)ying  Pastoukhof's  signature,  and  put  it  down  in  ancther  hand- 
writinq*.  This  lime  she  was  mistaken  in  her  calculations.  TIu^  Pastoukhofs. 
who  knew  tlu^  bad  intluence  s1h»  had  exercised  over  their  brother  and  the  griff 
she  had  caused  him,  refused  to  be  her  dupes,  and  declared  that  tii<'  name  on 
the  bills  was  forged.  The  case  was  brought  befon^  the  court,  and  the  lady 
c(mld  not  prov(»  her  innocenc<\desi)ite  the  interest  she  excited  and  the  witnesses 
who  deposed  in  her  favour.  The  signatures  had  not  the  slioJitest  rescinbljm<x»  to 
the  hanclwriting  of  the  deceased,  and,  besides  this,  it  was  i»rov(*d  that  ln» 
never  gave  bills,  having  at  his  disposal  as  nnich  riady  money  as  lu*  wante<I. 
She  was  pronou?ic(Ml  guilty,  and  her  dazzling  care(M*  cam(»  to  an  abrupt  close 

Tli(^  se(!<>nd  notable  cas(^  tried  at  the  court  of  Kharkow.  has  more  than  one 
point  of  r<'Send>lance  to  the  first,  though  the  crime  connnitted  was  much 
heavie/.  The  Doctor  Kovaltchoukof,  one  of  tlu^  best  physicians  of  that  town, 
was  tre:ichei"ously  murdered  last  winter.  After  being  missed  threi*  days  bis 
Cor[>s'i  was  found  lockecl  up  in  th.e  n^om  of  an  \\'AA.  whither,  it  b(»canie  knowi>. 
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111*  lijul  been  summoned  Ui  ai^sist  a  tmveller,  wlio  had  likewise  disappeared, 
Thouglj  the  traveller  bad  taken  the  name  of  Baron  Stengel,  the  jxtlieesoou  din- 
covered  him  to  be  no  other  than  ( rreg^ory  Hesobrasc >f,  a  nienit>er  i  *(  the  siristo- 
cxaey,  and  son  to  a  highly-hLinrmred  .senator,  Tlie  criminal  w/i"«  aiTej^ted  at 
St.  Pet^ersburg-,  where  he  had  thou;^ht  himself  in  safety  ;  and,  after  sime  vain 
attempts  at  dernal,  confevSsed  hi,s  ihed. 

His  career  la  much  the  same  tis  that  of  a  great  naml>er  of  men  belonging" 
to  hii*  station  in  life.  Accustomed  from  hi.**  infancy  to  luxury,  and  bavinj^*  no 
notion  of  work  or  «elf-oonstniint,  ho  supfxi.stHJ  timt  ready  money  oujrht  always 
to  l>e  supplied  to  a  gentleman,  and  thiit  it  was  iinl*eci»mintr  bir  f»ne  to  have 
to  calculate  Iiis  ex[jenditnre.  At  the  end,  iiis  father*^  fortune,  when  divided 
betwe<*n  Iuju  aud  his  elder  brothers,  fell  below  his  expectations.  an<i  h© 
fiiickly  exjiended  his  funds.  After  that,  bi-ing'  unable  to  work,  and  knowing 
only  the  military  service  in  the  giiaixis,  which  rcMiuires  more  money  than  it  I'e- 
pays,  he  naturally  resorted  to  borrow ing\     lie  kept  up  the  practice  as  long" 

it  availe<l,  but  there  came  a  time  when  no  more  loiui8  were  to  Ite  bad,  and 
situation  grew  critical.  Uts  creditors  pressed  upon  him,  and  his  ordinary 
riisources  were  quite  exhausted.  lie  had  attaineil  the  age  of  ft>rty-ei;i'ht,  ajid 
lie  was  weary  of  the  life  he  led;  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  it.  While 
in  this  flame  of  mind  he  met  in  the  Crimea  a  handsome  woman,  fjearning  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  Dix^tor  Kovaltclnnikof,  and  that  she  did  not  live  with  her 
hatband,  he  rememlierei  having  heaixi  in  passing  thr«>ugh  Kharkow  that 
tlie  doctor  was  a  rich  man  and  an  usurer.  This  was  enough  for  him;  he  soon 
formed  a  ]dan  for  restoring  his  fortmies.  First  of  all  he  sought  the  laily  and 
easily  w^on  her  good  graces.  As  she  intended  to  return  to  St,  Petersburg,  he 
claiujed  the  jirivilege  of  accompanying  her.  On  the  road  they  got  ^'^  well  ac- 
4)uaint«Hl  that  when  they  reached  the  capital  her  gallant  kuiglit  proposed  to 
stop  at  the  8atne  hotel,  taking  there  t»ne  apartment.  At  the  inn  they  wer© 
^upjNised  to  Ik^  a  married  cnuple,  and  the  truth  dicl  not  come  out  till  later. 

This  inlimacy  set  up.  Hes^^brassof  thought  that  it  w*as  time  to  remove  the 
obstacle  whii^li  hindered  his  marriage,  and  he  went  to  Khark<»vv,  lutught  an 
axe,  and  with  it  killed  the  unfortunate  doctor,  How^ever,  l>efore  i»eri>et rating 
the  a€t,  he  remenil»ered  that  lie  held  no  promise  of  marriage  fniui  the  woman 
he  was  going  to  make  a  widow,  and  he  imagined  that  it  would  l»e  a  clever 
way  of  se<;uring  her  consent  t»*  compromise  her.  Accordingly  he  despatched  to 
her  a  mysterious  telegram  under  a  false  name,  informing  her  '-that  the  deed 
had  been  put  off,  but  would  ]>e  accnmplished  the  next  day."  It  had  in  part  the 
effect  he  exi^ectecl,  for  as  soon  as  he  was  arrested  for  the  crime  a  strong  sus- 
picion fell  also  on,  the  witlr»w  of  the  deceased;  she  was  apprehended  in  her 
turn,  atid  accused  of  parti LN|>atii:>n  in  the  crime. 

During  the  trial,  liowever,  her  innocence  was  proved  beyond  any  doubt. 
•One  of  its  strongest  evidences  lay  in  the  fact  that  slie  had  no  inhedtanot>  to 
ex|>ei*t  aftei'  her  husband's  death.  Iiis  f<»rtime,  much  smaller  than  was  sup- 
posed, had  l>een  ln^ijueatlied  to  his  chil  iron  by  another  marriage,  and  she 
j)erfectly  knew  it.  Why  then  shoul  1  she  contrive  to  murder  her  husband,  who 
ne%*er  interfere*^  with  her  behaviour,  and  lived  some  hmidreds  nf  mik^  fn:»m 
her?  Hut  the  ckmror  her  imnx-ence  a[>p?ars^  the  more  unaccoi;n table  is  the 
crime  of  Besobrasof.  We  see  in  it  a  striking  instance  of  the  giddiness,  and  of 
the  complete  absence  of  rellection,  which  are  fostered  by  the  education  given 
to  our  upjier  classes.  This  man  show\s  the  same  inability  in  the  planning  of 
crime  as  in  the  management  of  his  whole  life.  He  thinks  that  if  he  has  gained 
nothing  in  the  right  path,  he  has  only  to  step  out  of  it  to  grow  ricb.  lie 
believes  tliat  a  murder  must  solve  the  |iniblems  which  harass  him.,  aud  he  for- 
gpts  even  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  before  resoiiing  to  it.  lie  does 
not  know  Kovaltchouk«)f's  fortune — he  only  vaguely  heard  aliout  it.  and  ha 
equally  omits  to  ask  if  the  lady  will  marry  him  when  a  widow.  The  saina 
childish  gi<ld»ne8s  is  seen  in  the  means  he  employs  to  hide  himself.  Besohrasof 
■clearly  thought  himself  very  clever   because  he  gave  at  the  hotel  a  false 
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name,  and,  after  having  slain  his  victim,  locked  the  door  of  his  room,  taking- 
the  next  train  for  St.  Petersburg.  He  forgot  the  existence  of  photographs,  and 
did  not  suppose  that,  his  connection  with  the  deceased's  wife  being  known,  the 
police  would  instantly  suspect  him.  He  commits  this  dreadful  crime  with  the 
only  result  of  finishing  his  unhai>py  life  in  the  mines  of  ^^iberia,  and  dishonour- 
ing a  name  of  which  his  family  had  till  then  been  over-proud.  (This  branch  of 
the  Besobrasofs  are  not  related  to  another  Besobrasof,  member  of  the  Kussian 
Academy  of  Science,  and  known  throughout  Europe  as  a  political  economist.) 

If  the  two  cases  of  which  we  have  spoken  have  a  Ukeness  from  arising  in 
the  saufie  social  circles,  and  being  prompted  by  the  same  motives  of  cupidity* 
the  third  case  presents  a  somewhat  different  aspect.  Greediness  plays  no  part 
in  it,  though  the  tableau  de  tjenre  it  discloses  is  no  less  sad. 

A  youth  of  seventeen,  named  Nicolas  Posnansky,  son  of  a  colonel  of 
gendannes,  died  suddenly  last  spring  without  any  serious  disease  having  preceded 
his  death,  and  the  French  governess  of  the  family,  Marguerite  Jujean,  was 
charged  with  having  poisoned  him.  This  event  frightened  the  higher  society 
terribly;  all  families  keeping  governesses  could  find  no  expressions  strong 
enough  for  their  indignation.  They  expected  this  monster  of  a  criminal  to 
undergo  an  exemplary  pmiishment,  and  only  grieved  over  the  abolition  of  the 
penalty  of  death,  which  ought  to  be  inflicted  in  the  case.  Their  astonishment 
and  anger  were  proiK)rtionately  great  when  the  impatiently  expectetl  trial 
finished  by  the  acquittal  of  the  foreigner  who  had  so  infamously  abused  the 
trust  committed  to  her.  However,  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  trial  f^oon. 
dispelled  this  feeling. 

The  story  it  disclosed  was  as  follows  : — The  family  life  of  the  Posnanskys 
was  unfortimately  of  a  tyjie  not  uncommon  in  Russia.  The  father  Avas  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  his  official  duties,  limiting  after  Nihilists,  and  not  caring 
in  the  least  for  what  was  going  on  in  his  own  house;  the  mother,  thinking  only 
of  annisements,  passed  her  mornings  in  making  calls  and  her  evenings  at 
theatres,  parties,  and  clubs;  the  children  were  abandoned  to  the  care  of  hii-ed 
servants  and  governesses.  The  eldest  son,  Nicolas,  laboured  under  the 
additional  disadvantage  (^f  not  being  his  mother's  favourite.  Endowed  with  a 
lively  fancy  and  a  j)recoeious  wish  to  learn  things  beyond  his  age,  he  had 
nobody  to  cciunsel  him.  and  to  give  a  good  direction  to  his  ambitious  designs. 
At  the  time  the  French  governess  entered  their  house  he  was  fourteen,  and 
his  intellectual  and  moral  growth  had  attaimHl  an  imhealthy  develuinnent. 
Marguerite  felt  a  profound  pity  for  him,  and  offered  him  her  fritrndshij),  which 
he  gladly  accepted.  Hut  she  lacked  the  seriousness  of  mind  and  the  simnd 
knowledge  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  rule  his  unsteady  ideas,  and 
their  friendship  changed  into  love.  The  feeling  between  a  woman  of  forty  and 
a  boy  (if  sixteen  C(ndd  not  be  of  long  duration.  It  passed,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  sheer  disgust  of  life  in  the  boy's  mind.  Nothing  can  be  sadder  than  the 
expressions  of  it  found  in  the  diary  of  the  boy  read  before  tlu^  court.  The 
pohtical  and  social  quest i(nis  which  he  treats  and  solves  according  to  the 
Radical  doctrines  do  not  make  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  reiider  as  the 
avowal  of  atheism  which  he  adds  to  them,  and  the  expression  of  his  sorrow 
for  the  faith  he  has  lost.  He  writes,  that  he  does  not  believe  any  more 
in  (iod,  nor  in  man,  and  esptrially  not  in  women.  Such  confessions,  coming 
from  a  boy  of  his  age,  tell  ehMpiently  the  sorrowful  st(>ry  of  his  childhood  and 
his  adolescence. 

When  h{)  died  suddenly  during  the  night,  after  an  illness  which  gave  no 
idea  of  danger,  and  which  had  been  noticcnl  only  by  the  goveniess,  nohody  at 
first  thought  of  ascribing  it  to  fotd  play.  Hut  some  days  later,  his  father  learned 
that  a  i)olitical  denunciation  had  been  handed  in  at  the  secret  police  against 
the  boy,  and  he  recognized  the  handwriting  to  be  that  of  ^Marguerite  .lujean. 
That  was  enough  to  arouse  suspicion.  From  that  moment  tlie  parents  be- 
lieved that  he  had  perished  by  ])(>ison,  and  that  jealousy  j)rompted  the  governess 
to  give  it  to  him.     The  corpse  was  submitted  to  a  close  autopsy,  and  some 
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traces  of  morphia  were  found.  Then  it  was  stated  that  the  governess  had 
been  near  him  on  the  evening  before  his  death,  and  had  even  brought  him  his 
physic,  asking"  otliers  not  to  go  into  his  room,  but  let  him  sleep.  These  were 
the  charges  brought  against  her,  and,  as  was  said  l^efore,  the  jury  did  not  find 
them  sufficiently  made  out  for  a  verdict  of  guilty.  There  were  no  proofs  of 
the  jealousy  which  alone  could  have  actuated  her  to  such  a  crime,  and,  indeed, 
was  it  likely  that  a  woman  (»f  forty  would  kill  a  boy  out  of  jealousy  .'  The 
indigiuition  \vith  which  the  public  at  first  heard  of  the  sup[»osed  crime  turned 
gradually  from  the  foreign  governess  towaitls  the  parents,  esi)ecially  to  the 
mother.  Why,  peoj>le  asked,  did  she  keep  for  years  a  person  whom  she  knew 
to  1)0  in  love  with  her  son,  and  entnist  to  her  the  care  of  her  children  ?  If  she 
did  it  only  to  l)e  at  liberty  to  amuse  herself  and  to  lend  an  easy  Hfe,  she  had 
no  moral  right  afterwards  to  complain  of  the  foreigner,  whom  she  kept 
because  she  was  cheap.  Perhaps,  this  case  will  serve  as  a  lesson  for  other 
families,  and  that  is  the  only  comfort  tt)  be  <lerived  from  it. 

A  Semidai  in  fhe  Pre^s. 

Our  publicists  have  accustomed  us  to  view  their  fre;]uent  changes  of  opinion 
without  very  lively  surprise,  but  the  palm  of  such  mobility  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  Katkof,  the  editor  of  The  Moscow  Gazette,  One  never  knows  what 
he  will  say  next,  nor  what  cause  he  may  defend.  One  may,  however,  be  sure 
that  whatever  be  the  subject  he  chooses  he  will  ti*eat  it  with  fire,  not  sparing 
his  anger  against  his  adversaries.  During  the  last  few  yeai"S,  the  public  has 
seen  in  him  a  great  many  of  these  metamorphoses,  an<l  has  learned  at  last  to 
discover  a  connection  between  them  and  the  personal  mutations  of  ministers  or 
other  high  functionaries.  At  the  bottom  of  what  seemed  inexplicable  to  those 
who  had  not  the  key  of  the  liddle,  lay  a  very  plain  rule  of  conduct.  So  long 
as  a  minister  gratified  Katkof  and  proved  useful  to  him,  his  pclitics  were  un- 
conditionally approved  in  the  columns  of  The  ^foscow  Gazette,  From  the 
moment  the  same  mhiister  bcKiame  guilty  of  some  j)ersonal  offence,  or,  more 
certainly  still,  if  he  resigned  his  portfolio  into  distasteful  hands,  his  acts  met 
with  nothing  in  those  pages  but  the  severest  blame.  Neverthelass,  there  had 
existed  hitherto  a  few  departments  as  to  which  Katkof  remained  true  to  his 
primitive  progranmie,  and  one  of  these  was  the  economical  domain.  lie  had 
shown  himself  from  the  beginning  an  adherent  of  sound  princMples  in  political 
economy,  and  had  ardently  preached,  among  other  things,  the  restorati(>n  of 
the  metallic  currency.  No  organ  of  our  pi*ess  has  lavished  so  nmch  eloquence 
upon  this  subject  from  the  e^xKh  of  the  Crimean  war  down  to  last  year,  and 
none  has  accunmlated  such  a  heap  of  logical  proofs  and  arguments  demon- 
strating the  harm  of  over-issues  of  paper.  The  bosom  friend  of  Katkof,  his 
best  Contributor,  and  co-editor  of  The  Moscow  Gazettt^^  the  deceascHl  Leontief, 
specially  devoted  himself  to  the  working  out  of  these  problems,  and  put  his 
name  to  the  discussions.  A  good  state  of  the  finances,  according  to  his  opinion, 
was  not  attainable  so  long  as  the  metallic  currency  was  not  restored,  and  the  price 
of  paper  money  remained  subject  to  continual  fluctuations.  When  the  Minister 
of  Finance  again  had  recourse  to  these  means  of  filling  the  Treasury  exhausted 
by  the  expenses  of  the  last  war,  Katkof  criticized  him  severely,  asserting  that 
any  other  course  would  have  been  preferable,  and  that  loans,  either  foreign  or 
domestic,  and  the  increase  of  taxes,  are  less  injurious  to  the  country  than  the 
over-tilling  of  the  market  with  pai)er. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  that  time,  but  there  has  occurred  a  change  in 
the  administration  of  finances,  (ieneral  Greig  succeeding  to  Reutern  in  that 
post.  Suddenly,  without  the  least  warning  or  preparation,  T'he  Momcow  Gazette 
made  a  pfcxligious  leap  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  It  put  forward  a 
new  view,  <leclaring  that  the  war,  so  far  from  having  been  ruinous  to  the  country, 
had  promoted  its  prosjierity,  and  this  thanks  to  the  issue  of  paper  money. 
The  export  trade  has  increased,  industry  and  trade  flourish,  and,  if  the  exchange 
is   against   us,   and   our  rouble  undervalued   abroad,  that  has    no    influence 
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whatever  on  our  domestic  transactions,  and  it  is  absurd  to  care  for  such  a  trifle. 
Russia  clearly  wanted  the  supplies  of  paper  money  wliich  the  needs  of  the  war 
caused  to  be  issued,  and  there  is  no  call  to  stop  them  because  they  are 
disadvantageous  to  those  who  travel  in  foreign  countries,  or  who  want  to  buy 
foreign  goods. 

Such  views,  appearing  in  the  columns  of  Katkofs  organ,  caused  as  much 
surprise  as  anger.  There  ensued  violent  polemics,  which  arfe  far  from  being 
ended,  and  the  whole  St.  Petersburg  press  joins  in  the  combat.  Katkofs 
irritation  is  growing  worse  every  day,  and,  according  to  his  custom,  he  has 
transferred  tlie  fight  from  the  domain  of  theory  to  that  of  jwrsonal  attack. 
Abandoning  principles,  he  has  declared  war  against  the  economists  as  a  body. 
To  hear  him,  Kussia  never  counted  more  bitter  and  dangerous  foes  than  the 
men  of  science  who  warned  her  against  economical  fallacies,  and  our  (Jovern- 
ment  committed  the  grossest  errors  when  it  paid  attention  to  their  voice.  In 
holding  such  language,  Katkof  seems  to  forget  his  own  past,  or  els<.*  he  de- 
liberately throws  mud  on  the  best  part  of  his  former  career.  Among  the 
economists  he  now  injures  his  best  friend  occupied  the  lirst  place ;  and  such  a 
defection  is  really  a  thing  not  often  seen.  What  would  the  deceased  Leontief 
say  to  it,  if  he  could  come  back  to  life  for  a  moment  ?  With  what  feelings 
would  he  look  upon  such  black  treason  ? 

While  everybody  is  wondering  at  such  an  audacious  turning  round,  some 
persons  search  for  the  cause  of  it.  It  may  l)e  a  wish  to  please  the  Emperor, 
whose  mind  is  troubled  by  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  m(>ment,  and  who  is 
glad  to  bo  told  that  the  war  has  not  impoverished  Imt  enriched  the  nation. 
Also,  it  may  be  the  desire  to  attract  attention,  to  gain  popularity  among  the 
tradespien,  with  whom  this  theory  is  a  favourite  one,  and  to  inci*ease  the 
number  of  his  readers.  Neither  of  these  motives  does  honour  to  Katkof,  and 
even  if  he  gains  subscrilKTS,  that  will  be  a  poor  compensation  for  the  respect 
he  loses. 

T.  S. 


I 


TirE  must  j^cn*  rally  inten  stiug  coutribudun  to  our  mediaeval  litei-ature,  during 
the  last  few  moullis*  is  Mr.  W.  R.  Clark's  Savtmarola  {Sfivomiroia  and  hig 
Timcx  :  Society  fur  Prtjinotiiig  Christian  Knuwletlge), — a  study  of  a  career 
which  is  cbiu'acterizfd,  in  at  kast  uno  imjHjrtiint  reelect,  bj  a  departure  from 
mediit'val  traditions.  To  must  Englisli  riiadei*s  the  volume  will  suggt'st  a  com- 
parison with  MiliHan*8  brilliant  essay,  to  whicb,  somewhat  singulm-ly,  Mr. 
Clark  makes  liu  referenee.  No  writ^^r,  certainl3\  ever  ajipruached  the  Biibjeet 
80  well  qmiliiicd  as  was  Milman*  bt4h  by  intellectual  symjAithicii  and  extensive 
leaming,  for  appreciating''  the  man  and  his  age,  A  life  lung  study  u£  the  pi-e- 
ce<ling  fourteen  centuries  eiialded  him  to  diwerti,  ahm^st  at  a  glance,  tljuse  con- 
tending  influenees  of  indej:»cndent  thought  ai-d  traditit^n  of  which  Savonarola  was 
the  living  expression.  On  the  other  hand«  Mr.  Clark  has  had  the  advjintage  of 
ProfeisHcjr  Villaii^e  almost  exhiniative  reseiu"ches  in  coimection  with  his  subject, 
which  had  not  a|>i>eared  at  the  time  that  Milman  wi'-jtc,  and  these  he  has  turned 
to  excellent  account ;  in  fact,  it  is  very  i-arely  that  he  ventm-es  to  tliffer  from  his 
guide.  The  work  by  which  Milman  was  mainly  intlucnced  in  his  conclusiuua  imla 
that  of  M.  PcrrenB,  who,  in  his  estimate  of  Savonanjla,  somewhat  le;wned  to  the 
sceptical  view.  Pixj feasor  Villari's  tone,  on  the  conti'ai'y,  is  that  of  alnioBt  mi- 
qualified  laudiition ;  like  Pndre  Marchcae,  who  looks  ujxjn  Savonarola  as  *' the 
greatest  man  of  his  age,  aiid  of  maiiy  other  ages/*  he  holds  that  his  hero  was 
"*  alone  truly  and  pi'ofoundly  religious  in  his  age.  '  Tliia  lofty  cBtimate  is  a«^cept*ed, 
almost  nniTservedly,  by  Mr.  Clark ;  although  to  those  unpossessed  by  what  Ma*3aulay 
termed  the  furor  bio^raphicfisi,  it  may  seem  that  neither  the  Ciuver»  the  writings, 
nor  the  ixvrtrait  of  Savonarola  are  suggestive  of  a  chai*acter  of  quite  sueh  hen^ic 
prop*  trtions.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  ht(W  completely  the  most  recent 
research  reverses  the  tarher  verdict  of  writers  like  Bavle  und  Buda^us,  who  con- 
tinned  in  looking  upon  Savonarola  as  a  low  and  ridiculous  impostor,  who  richly 
deserv'ed  the  fate  with  which  he  met ;  and  it  is  remarkalde  that  these  strongly 
opjjosed  cuu elusions  app?ar  to  have  resulted  nut  su  much  from  a  difference  of 
opinion  witii  respect  to  the  facts  i\s  to  the  construction  to  be  placed  upon  them. 
It  is,  fi*r  example,  undeniable  that  Savonarola  distinctly  laid  claim  to  powers 
which  enaldt'd  him  tu  f^jretcll  the  future, — that  he  exercised  an  imlxjimded  licence 
in  his  interpretation  of  Scripture,  so  that  its  imagery  and  prophecy  weix*  alike  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  the  events  of  his  own  day, — ana  that  by  the  sanction  which  he 
gave  to  the  superstitious  Ijelief  in  trial  by  ordeal,  he  furnished  his  adversaries  with 
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the  weapon  by  which  he  was  himself  defeated.  But  while  these  facts  are  generally 
admitted,  they  have  been  explained  by  one  class  of  writers  as  crafty  devices 
whereby  he  sought  to  establish  nis  hold  on  the  reverence  and  belief  of  his  followers; 
by  another  class,  as  simply  manifestations  of  a  sublime  and  genuine  though  over- 
wrought enthusiasm  which  imposed  even  on  itself.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  the 
theory  adopted  by  Mr.  Clark.  To  those  familiar  with  the  facts  of  Savonarola's 
public  career,  it  will  probably  seem  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  keep  the  above  and 
other  more  ambiguous  features  too  much  in  the  background.  He  has,  however, 
told  the  whole  story  clearly  and  effectively,  and  the  pains  which  he  has  evidently 
taken  to  explore  everything  relating  to  his  subject  fairly  entitle  him  to  exercise 
on  independent  judgment  in  his  conclusions. 

An  excellent  little  series  treating  of  the  Conversion  of  the  West  ( The  Canti- 
nental  Teutons,  Very  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  D.D. ;  Tlie  English,  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear, 
D.D. ;  The  Celts,  do. ;  The  Northmen,  do.),  also  published  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  is.  designed  to  furnish,  in  concise  but  interesting 
narrative,  the  main  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  early  evangelization  of  the 
western  Euix)pean  nations.  Considering  the  prolific  character  of  this  kind  of 
literature,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  these  instructive  and  eventful  exj^e- 
riences  in  the  older  Teutonic  'histoiy  have  so  long  been  allowed  to  remain  com- 
paratively unknown  to  the  majority  of  readers.  The  facts  brought  together  in 
these  little  volumes  have  hitherto  (with  the  exception  of  those  relating  to  our  own 
country)  been  discoverable  only  by  the  consultation  of  costly  and  voluminous 
works.  The  volume  by  Dean  Merivale  forms  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  whole 
series.  It  commences  with  a  sketch  of  the  German  religion  and  German  institu- 
tions, derived  from  the  familiar  descriptions  of  Tacitus,  and  then  passes  on  to 
describe  the  characteristic  features  of  Latin  Christianity  as  they  first  became 
known  to  the  Teutonic  races  through  the  Christian  element  in  the  armies  of  the 
Empire.  The  succeeding  chapters  are  severally  devoted  to  the  labours  of  Ulphilas, 
the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  in  tne  region  now  known  as  Roumania :  of  Severinus,  in 
Noricum ;  of  Nicetius,  St.  Lupus,  St.  Aloysius,  and  Columban,  in  Germany ;  and 
of  Boniface  among  the  western  Franks.  The  ''Forcible  Conversion"  of  the  Saxons 
is  the  subject  of  another  and  far  less  pleasing  chapter.  The  last  two  chapters,  on 
the  Moral  Influence  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Influence  of  the  Latin  Ecclesiastical 
System  on  the  Noilhem  Nations,  are  somewhat  more  recondite  in  their  treatment ; 
and  the  extensive  learning  of  the  writer,  combined  with  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  period,  has  enjibled  him  to  invest  even  these  brief  sketches  with  much  of 
interest  for  the  scholar  as  well  as  for  the  general  reader. 

Dr.  Maclear's  volumes  are  less  discursive,  Init  are  excellent  sjx'cimons  of 
graphic  and  animated  narrative.  That  on  The  English  traverses  comparatively 
familiar  gi'oimd;  but  the  facts  contained  in  The  Celts  and  The  Northmen  will  be 
new  to  many.  The  materials  for  the  last  volume  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
Sagas  of  Snorri  Sturulson,  with  which  the  literary  labours  of  Mr.  Laing  have 
made  English  readers  to  some  extent  acquainted.  Snorri.  who  wrote  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  far  from  being  an  eminent  example  of  Christian  gi-aces  ; 
but  his  narrative  is  of  considerable  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  work 
of  a  Latin  ecclesiastic,  and  appears  to  have  )>een  written  in  comparative  freedom 
from  Latin  influences.  We  see  from  its  pages  that  the  work  of  convtM-sion,  as 
carried  on  by  these  ancient  kings  of  Norwav.  was  hardly  more  genuine  in  its  cha- 
racter than  that  of  the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne.  **You  may  drive  men  to 
baptism,"  Alcuin  had  long  })efore  said  to  Charles,  **  Imt  yi)u  cannot  make  tlu»m 
take  a  single  step  towards  religion."  And  so  these  energetic  rulers  of  the  North, 
with  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  has  recently  made  us  in  some  measure  ao<]uaint«Mi,  found 
it.  The  means  by  which  Olaf  Tryggve8<m  and  Olaf  the  Saint  enforced  the  aeoept- 
ance  of  Christianity  by  their  subjects,  show  us  that  men  in  those  days  were  ready 
to  suffer  mutilation,  torture,  and  even  death  rather  than  renounce  their  ancesti-al 
Pagan  faith.  "When,  however,  the  new  religion  had  once  been  recognized  in  its 
true  features,  the  effect  on  the  national  character  was  immense.  Dr.  Maolear 
very  happily  compares  the  nottible  change  that  came  over  King  Cnut  after  his 
conversion  with  that  i)roduced  by  the  same  influence  on  the  whole  Scandinavian 
race. 

In  the  absence  of  much  that  is  of  historical  interest  in  the  productions  of  the 
English  press,  the  attention  of  students  may  be  directed  to  two  works  of  genuine- 
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merit  that  have  recently  appeared  in  France — the  Huts  et  la  Quetrt  dei  JIu»sii^g 
of  M.  Ernest  Denis  i Paris;  Ernetrt,  Lertmxi,  and  the  St  LouU  ol  M.  Wallon 
^Tuui*8:  Mame  et  FUs). 

If  we  exc«^pt  the  account  jjiven  of  Huss  in  the  thii'teenth  hook  of  Hitman's  **  Latin. 
ChriRtianity/*  there  19  no  gocjd  work  on  the  great  Reformer  in  the  EugHs^h  tongue. 
A  cK*ver  but  rery  jkret<?ntiona  bcM>k  relating  ti>  the  whole  Hussite  movement 
appeared  in  18(>o  at  Boston  (U.S.)  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  GiU«'tt;  liut  it  was  sadly 
wantinie'  in  accuraey»  and  was  characterized  by  tJjat  tone  of  compiiBsionate  superi- 
ority which  writers  of  a  certain  school  are  t*x»  apt  to  assume  when  they  come  to 
treat  of  pi^te- Reformation  men  and  events.  M.  Denises  treatment  of  his  subject,  it 
is  hardly  neecissury  to  say.  is  conceived  on  a  larger  scale  than  Mil  man  *8  Hmrta 
allowed,  and  he  has  been  able  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  special  litfniture 
which  recent  repeureh  has  made  known.  As  a  piece  of  historical  w^ritinp,  hi» 
production  is  one  of  rare  merit,  showing  an  admirable  sense  of  prtiportion  in  the 
ti"catment  of  details,  while  the  characters— those  for  example  of  Sigismund, 
Zbynek  Uhe  Ai*eh bishop  of  Prague ^  Jean  de  Jesenice,  John  XVIII.,  Michiwl  do 
Caiisis,  Pierre  d*  A  illy,  and  Jean  Charlier  de  Gei*sc»n— are  delineate*!  with  a  care 
and  skill  <»f  no  ct tinmon  order.  Both  contempoi'ary  and  modern  autboritics  hav^ 
been  systematically  consulted,  fn>ni  the  artful  and  plausible  misrepresentations  of 
j^>i.-iu  St-lvius  Pi**c<tlnmmini,  the  hostile  manifesto  of  Hajek  de  Libocan,  and  the 
v  ;  ugcs  of  C<>cbla'U8,  down  to  the  masterly  researches  <tf  Palacky.  T<»mek, 

an.  -         '-' :  and  the  matenals  thus  gathered  hava  been  woven  into  a  clear  and 

Saceiul  nari-ative,  which  offers  on  several  important  points  material  modiBcations 
prevalent  theories. 

Did  Huss  orijriually  derive  his  inspiration  frctm  Wyclif  ?  M-  Denis  thinks  not. 
He  refers  l>ack  the  whole  nmvement  to  the  scandal  created  by  the  corruption  and 
inordinate  wealth  of  the  Church,  and  the  consequent  efforts  of  other  Reformers  in 
Bohemia,  8uch  as  Conrad  Waldhausor.  Mathias  de  Janow,  and  Thomas  de  Stitny, 
to  bring  aUmt  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things.  Wicli/  aurait  pH  t^  pag  ecrire, 
la  rejonne  hoh*mc  nen  ait  rait  pa  f  nwin^  donn^  le  m^ihal  de  rtiUaqiie  eontre  hnyfdhnie 
r^litfieux  dn  moifen~<i^i'.  As  for  the  story  that  Wyclif*»  doctrines  were  imported 
by  the  servants  of  Anne  of  B<:ihemia  on  their  return  frcmi  England,  he  shows 
that,  while  Anne  die<i  in  11194,  the  thc^olugical  treatises  of  Wyclif  (the  Dm /oi^ri* 
and  the  Trialo^us)  did  not  find  their  way  to  Prague  before  14<>2.  Wlien  they 
became  known,  however,  their  influence  was  considemble ;  and  the  adherents  of 
Hubs  were  spoken  of  a^  **  Wyclilists  **  long  before  they  bore  the  name  of  their 
feDow-countiyman. 

In  dis<:ui^8ing  the  effects  of  the  great  exodus  of  the  German  students  friim 
Pra^e  ^he  estimates  the  numbers  at  something  less  than  live  thousand »,  M.  Denis 
admits  that  none  of  the  uni%*erHitic8  that  arose  out  of  that  niemt>rable  disruption 
appixiached  the  B<jhemian  nnivereity  in  its  influence  as  a  scientitic  and  literary 
centre,  *"  Their  influence.''  he  sajs,  "  remained  provincial  in  cUai'acter ;  but  this 
intellectual  decentralization,  so  far  fixuA  injuring  the  general  development  of 
Germany,  be<-ame»  by  the  creation  at  different  points  r»f  new  centivs  of  mental 
effoit  and  activity,  one  of  the  most  effective  agents  in  her  pi-ogrcss.  and  imimrt^'d 
to  her  civilization  one  of  its  most  notable  features/*  The  whole  of  this  chapter 
brings  out  very  elearly  the  dose  connection  between  the  struggle  at  the  uni- 
versity and  the  efforts  of  the  party  of  reform  throughout  the  Continent  t«»  bring 
about  the  assembling  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  affords  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  rele^*ancy  of  university  history  at  this  period  to  that  of  Europe  at 
large* 

As  regards  Hues  himself,  it  in  cleai'  that  he  was  very  far  fri>m  l>eing  a  doc- 
trinal reformer-  His  views  in  relation  to  the  sacramentw,  the  inv*xmtionof  saints^ 
and  Virgin  wni-ship,  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  those  of  the  Church  of  his  day. 
His  heresy,  if  such  it  could  rightly  be  descrihKni  res* >1  veil  it*ii*lf  into  two  points — 
the  advtfcat'V  of  gi*eater  fn^^dom  for  the  individual  in  the  right  of  the  private  inter- 

fretation  of  Scripture,  and  a  more  uncompromising  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of 
'redestinution  than  that  of  St,  Augustine. 

The  s<:*c»tnd  and  larger  part  of  M,  Denis's  work  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
terrible  Hussite  War,  terminating  with  the  Itattle  of  Lipan  in  liSS,  The  tenth  and 
eleventh  chapters  are  admirable  specimens  of  masterly  and  well -condensed  iiaiTa- 
tive.  whether  it  relate  t«»  the  contests  of  the  a^semoled  Council  at  Basel  c*r  to 
those  on  the  battle*tiekl,  M.  Denis  calls  attention,  in  particular,  to  the  remark- 
able ability  and  learning  displayed  by  the  Bohemian  delegates  at  the  CoundU 
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completely  outshining  the  orthodox  party,  at  this  time  no  longer  supported  by  the 
genius  of  Gerson.  The  incidents  of  the  •'Terreur  Taborite  *'  are  also  told  with 
much  vividness  and  descriptive  power.  Those  acquainted  with  Palacky's  "  Geschicht^ 
der  Bohmen  "  will  already  have  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  contents  of  this  por- 
tion of  M.  Denises  volume,  but  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  considerable  pleasiire 
from  renewing  their  recollection  of  the  facts  through  his  charming  and  lucid  French. 
To  the  majority  of  English  historical  students  these  pages  will  ^ord  equal  delight 
and  instruction.  In  the  meantime,  the  production  is  especially  notable  as  evidence 
of  the  soundness  of  the  theory  which  advocates  the  establishment  of  travelling 
fellowships  in  the  English  universities.  M.  Denis  owes  his  familiarity  with  the 
Czechish  literature,  and  the  leisure  which  has  enabled  him  to  write  the  a)x>ve 
work,  to  the  adoption  of  that  theory  by  the  authorities  of  public  instruction 
in  France. 

Very  different  from  M.  Denis's  work  is  the  gorgeous  St.  LouU  of  M.  Wallon.  On 
M.  Wall(m*s  merits  as  an  author  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  Without  any  marked 
bidlliancy  of  style,  or  originality  of  conception,  he  possesses  a  wide  erudition, 
mature  judgment,  and  the  x)Ower  of  setting  forth  the  results  of  his  researches  in 
terse  and  felicitous  narrative.  The  success  of  his  volumes  on  St.  Louis,  with  their 
accessory  illustrative  chapters  on  the  civilization  of  the  penod,  has  suggested  the 
adoption  of  his  work  as  the  vehicle  of  a  series  of  splendid  illustrations  of  mediajval 
art.  The  present  edition  accordingly  contains,  interpersed  with  the  text,  upwai'ds 
of  two  hundred  designs  of  the  architecture  of  the  penod, — ecclesiastical,  military, 
and  domestic ;  of  its  sculpture,  miniature  painting,  and  jewellery,  together  with 
^similes  of  MSS.,  such  as  lettei-s  of  St.  Louis  himself,  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  of 
the  treaty  between  Louis  and  Rajinond  of  Toulouse,  and  of  that  between  England 
and  France  in  1258.  The  larger  illustrations,  chiefly  by  MM.  Pralon  and  Garcia, 
are  partly  in  chromo,  and  copied  from  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centui-y  MSS. 
Among  a  series  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  execution  and  briUiancy  of  colour,  that 
of  St.  Louis  administering  justice  and  charity  (from  a  copy  of  the  Chroniqi^s 
de  i^t  DenU),  of  his  baptism  at  Rheims,  and  of  the  siege  of  Damietta,  are 
especially  noteworthjr.  Tliere  are  also  excelleut  engi-avings  from  paintings  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  period  by  eight^»enth- century  and  more  recent  artists, 
— such  as  Le  Brun,  Gravelot,  Delacroix,  Flandrin,  Cabanel,  Matout,  and  Merson. 
We  have  yet  to  mention  four  beautiful  maps  by  M.  Auguste  Longnon :  two  of 
Fi'ance  in  the  years  1221^-1226  and  1270  ;  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of 
the  kingdom,  showing  lx)th  the  provinces  an«l  their  dioceses;  and  one  of  tlie  four 
**  nations  "  that  comjtjsed  the  Univerpity  of  Paris,  indicative  of  the  vast  area  from 
whence  the  '*  Sinai  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  assenibknl  its  surrounding  multitudes. 
Altogether  these  pages  will  be  foimd  full  of  suggestive  material  and  of  valuable 
illustrations  of  thirteenth-century  liistor}',  at  a  period  when  Freneh  civiliza- 
tion rt?ally  l:egan  to  represent  that  of  Europe  at  lar^e  ;  and  o<^nKidei-ing  the 
very  moderate  price  at  which  the  volume  is  i)roduced,  its  ty|X)graphical  beauty 
and  genuine  artistic  merit,  it  may  well  exeite  the  emulation  of  English  pub- 
lishers. A  more  attractive  vduuie  for  a  French  prize  in  schools  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find. 

Students  of  mediaeval  history  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  valuable  aid  aiTorded 
by  the  series  of  German  translations  in  course  of  publication  by  Duncker  of  Leipzig, 
under  the  title  of  Die  GeschichUchreiber  dvr  Deiit^clun  Vorzeit.  It  is  more  thim 
thirty  years  ago  that  this  series  was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  Pertz,  and 
was  earrie<l  c»n  by  him  with  considerable  suoeees.  With  his  declining  health  and 
death  in  1S7H,  the  undertaking  came  almost  to  a  standstill,  but  has  recently  been 
again  set  in  motion  imder  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  "\Vattenl)a«h.  A 
second  edition  of  the  "  Historians  of  the  Lianbards,"  which  has  just  api)eared.  has 
lK?en  revised  hy  Dr.  Reiuhard  Jacobi,  and  contains  the  Iliftoria  Lunijohardorum  of 
PauluK  Diaeonus,  together  with  all  the  passages  bearing  on  Lombard  history  to  bo 
found  in  Anawtasius's  lAvvs  of  the  l^opes^  in  the  Papal  Letters,  the  hagiologies.  and 
the  monastic  chronicles.  There  is  also  an  excellent  hfeof  Paulus  himself  by  Abel, 
which  Professor  Jacobi  has  revised.  The  translations  are  accompiuiied  by  short 
critical  ncttes,  and  the  whole  volume,  in  clear  and  beautiful  type,  is  to  be  had  for 
three  shillings.  The  serits  already  includes  fiftv-five  volumes  rehiting  to  various 
parts  ui  the  period  extending  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and 
scholars  to  whom  Pertz's  tall  foli(»s  are  not  easy  of  access,  may  be  ghul  to  l>e 
reminded  that  the  i^viiicifal  writers  included  in  i\ni  Monumenin  Gcnnanicp  Jlit^toruv 
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are  to  ha  hod  at  Tcry  small  expense,  in  readable  German,  and  edited  bj  c  jmpetem 
scholars. 

At  tlic  presont  time,  when  librarioB  and  their  catalogues  ai*e  the  subject  of  so 
mnch  discuesif >n  and  Birmingham  is  hi^menting  her  iwetrievable  loss,  a  leetmv 
delivered  last  jear  at  Vienna  by  PiT^feaaor  Ludwi^  Fischer,  and  just  published. 
oa  King  JliUhioft  Ci>rvinus  ntul  hU  Lihntry,  will  ]ye  read  with  interest.  The 
famous  Co^^^na  lihrarj  wai5  collected  bv  Corvinn^  at  Buda,  and  in  forming  the 
callecti:>n  he  eu joyed  the  sympathizing  assistance?  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  the 
8ch»3larly  aii  «)f  Politian.  The  library  was  completely  scattered  to  the  winds  by 
the  Turk*  after  the  battl>3  of  Mohaex  in  152t>,  a  calamity  to  learning  which,  in 
Hallam's  opinron,  transcended  that  of  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library  by 
Omar.  What  became  of  the  books,  fabled  to  amount  to  fifty  thousand  in  number, 
w;w  niore  than  any  one  c  >uld  telL  Sc)me  found  their  way  to  Vienna ;  a  few  more 
to  Cf»nstantun5ple ;  but  the  vast  majority  remained  t<:»tally  unaccounted  for. 
Even  the  contents  of  the  library  b.^cam^  a  matter  of  ennsiderable  speculation,  and 
the  late  Lonl  Strangford  made  dilic^ent  search  in  the  ptirtion  preserved  the  in 
Seraglio  nu  the  Bo8iX)rus  in  the  faint  ho;>»*  of  liijfhtinE:  upon  the  lost  decades  of 
Livy  or  som?  of  the  missing  plays  of  JBschylus.  Ttie  infant  press  of  Hess  of 
Bnriri  li  1  1  ^Nmtributed  a  few  printe<i  volumes,  but  by  far  the  jt»reater  part  were 
Hi  t^,  at  that  time  much  more  highly  valued  tlian  the  compamttvely  rude 

jn  !s  of  the  printer's  art.     According  to  Professor  Fischer,  the  collection 

had  already  srifferei  considerably  from  depredators  long  V»efore  the  battle  of 
Mohacz,  The  successors  of  King  Corvinus  cared  nothing  for  literature,  and 
Wlaiialaua  II,  permitt^*d  foreigners  to  bon'ow  withriut  r».»atriction.  They  availed 
theuiBelves  of  the  privilege  with  alacrity.  Royal  librarians,  English  al>bot«, 
German  cardinals,  and  Viennese  pn^fessijrB  *'l>>rrowed"  without  the  slightest 
notion  of  returning.  In  this  way,  aonio  of  the  volumes  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  Pirkheimer  of  Nuremberg,  and  th?nce,  in  the  seventeenth  centiu'y,  into 
the  collection  formed  by  the  Earl  of  Aj'undel,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Britiali  Museum.  Miisario,  the  secretary  to  thf  Venetian  embassy  at  Buda, 
•Hfriting  in  1520,  after  a  cursory  examination  of  the  libiui*y,  gives  it  as  his  impres- 
^^ioo  that  nearly  all  the  more  valuable  manuscripts  had  ah'eady  been  abstracted. 
Prolefisor  Fischer  has  been  at  considerable  pain^  to  trace  the  subsequent  fortunes 
of  this  ilbfatedeoll»?ction,  which,  after  careful  cousidei*ation.  he  is  not  inclined  t*) 
estimate  numerically  at  much  over  three  thMUsiind  vulumes.  Of  these  he  hn&, 
identified  at  Buda- Pest h,  Vienna.  Berlin^  W<:dfenbiittcl,  and  elsewhere,  no  less  than 
sixty.two,  while  he  has  examined  fifty-three  more  MSS.  which,  without  being  able  to 
^peak  with  certainty,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  were  once  a  portion  of  the  same 
library.  The  catalogue  of  these,  appended  to  his  lecture,  will  interest  all 
lovers  of  books,  and  from  its  fulness  of  detail  offers  n  goo<l  study  of  media?val 
literature. 

The  shape  in  which  Mr.  Kingston  Oliphant^s  liLtle  volume— r/*e  Old  an^i  yiiddle 
Entjlhh  (Macmillan  ^  Co.) — ox%  Standard  English  now  appeal's,  with  nnmeixius 
adilitions  and  another  name,  entitles  it  to  Ix*  regarded  as  a  new  work.  As  a  study 
of  the  history  of  the  langnage  it  is  distinguished  bv  the  care  with  which  the 
authi^r  htis  sought  to  define  the  areas  i whether  north,  south,  east,  or  west)  over 
which  our  early  English  dialects  were  spoken.  The  forms  which,  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  language.  s*?rve  to  illustrate  its  affinities  to  that  couimon  Mother 
Speech  from  whence  all  the  Aryan  languages  have  spning,  have  been  the  siibject 
of  special  attention.  A  few  i-eferences  to  M.  Pictet's  great  work  would  however 
have  been  usi^ful  for  the  student.  The  periods  which  mark  the  pi*incipal  chitnge^ 
in  our  EngliRh  sjjeech  are  somewhat  differently  given  l*^-  Mr.  Oliphant  when  com- 
pared with  those  in  Craik,  Marsh,  and  other  writers.  Hie  sketch  of  Northern 
English,  or  Northumbrian,  commences  as  early  as  the  Ruthwell  Runes,  in  a,d. 
680,  and  brin^  ns  down  to  the  Peterbi>rough  Chronicle  in  the  year  lllii.  This  is 
immediately  lol lowed  bv  Middle  English,  which  subdivides  into — 1.  The  Period 
of  Cultivation  (1120— l-i:2tM.  2.  The  Period  of  Neglect  il22<J^128(:n.  3.  TliePeriotl 
of  Repanition  (1280— l:i<J3).  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  the  Rise  of  the  New^ 
English,  dating  from  H4>bert  of  Brunne's  tninslation  of  the  Mamvel  des  Pvche«, 
which  uppeaniKl  about  1:^03  under  the  title  of  HandlyHg  Synne^  a  work  which,  in 
Mr.  Oliph ant's  opinion.  **  more  clearly  than  any  former  one,fore8had<twe<l  the  road 
that  English  literature  was  to  tread  from  that  time  fiorward."    The  final  chapter. 
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on  *'The  Inroad  of  French  Words  into  JSnglish,"  is  certainly  the  most  amusing  in  the 
whole  volume.*  Mr.  Oliphant  is  an  ardent  advocate  for  a  return  to  a  simpler 
Teutonic  diction,  to  the  rejection  of  many  words  of  French  or  Latin  origin,  and  a 
general  abatement  of  what  he  terms  "the  Johnsonese  nuisance. '^  His  criticisms 
undoubtedly  contain  a  good  deal  that  is  just ;  ^o  one  wishes  to  find  writers  talking 
about  the  ''idiosyncrasies  of  imintclligent  adolescents  that  existimate"  instead  of 
*•  the  minds  of  dull  youths  that  think  "  (p.  589).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject- 
matter  must  often  decide  the  question  of  the  style.  The  Latin  word  undoubtedly 
often  connotes  certain  niceties  of  thought  which  the  Saxon  word  fails  to  supply  ; 
and  the  word-mint  seems  now  and  then  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  modifying  the 
currency  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  age.  We  apprehend  that  in  any  attempt  to 
render  a  page  of  Macaulay  or  Buskin  into  the  English  of  William  TyndaJe  much 
of  the  charm  of  the  original  passage  would  be  found  to  have  disappeared.  The 
occasional  pomposity  of  Johnson,  which  offends  a  later  age,  is  often  the  result  of 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  rather  than  of  the  diction  ;  and  a  comparison  of  one 
of  his  pages  with  one  of  Macaulay  or  Buskin  would  show  that  he  uses,  on  the 
average,  only  three  Anglo-Saxon  words  less  than  the  former,  and  but  one  less  than 
the  latter. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-praise  this  volume  for  its  vigour  of  execution,  wealth 
of  illustration,  and  felicitous  method.  For  one  particular  use  it  is  admirably 
adapted — viz.,  that  of  the  teacher  of  English  history,  who  wiU  here  find  a  collec- 
tion of  illustrative  facts  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  language  in  connection 
with  historical  documents  or  specific  events,  which  will  often  enaMe  him  to  give, 
concurrently  with  a  lesson  on  our  political  life,  another  on  the  development  and 
changes  of  the  national  speech,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  and  interest  of 
class-work. 

Whether  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  convert  of  Mr.  Oliphant' s  we  do  not  know,  but  in  his 
Ouiline  of  English  Speech- Craft  (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  he  puts  forth  a  plea  for  the 
rejection  of  words  oi  Greek  or  Latin  origin  in  technical  language,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  honest  Saxon  speech  :  e.g.,  for  "  annuity,"  **  year-d<3e ; "  for  **  Latinism." 
"Latinishness;"  for  •*  solcecism, '  **  folkswording ;  "  for  "protasis,"  "the  hinge 
time-taking ;  "  for  "  abnormal,"  "  unshapely,"  &c.  This  reminds  us  of  Dr.  John- 
son's " un-go-throughsome-ness  of  stuff"  for  "impeneti'ability " — a  word  for 
which  Mr.  Barnes  does  not  take  upon  himself  to  suggest  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Adams's  account  of  Winchester  College  (TFt/Wiaj/iica  ;  a  Hiatonj  of  Win- 
chester College  aud  Commoners :  by  the  Bev.  H.  C.  Adams,  M.A.  James  Parker 
&  Co.)  will  be  popular  with  old  Wvkehamists  from  the  fulness  of  its  information 
in  connection  with  the  annals  of  the  present  century.  It  contains  good  accounts 
of  the  masters,  Drs.  Burton,  Warton,  Goddard,  Gabell,  Williams,  and  Mo})erlv; 
of  the  founding  of  Commoners  ;  together  with  minute  descriptions  of  school -life, 
including  chapters  on  Games  and  Customs,  and  a  Glossary  of  Wykehamical  Slang. 
There  ai-e  also  some  passable  illustrations  of  the  principal  buildings  and  most 
familiar  haunts.  As  a  contribution  to  the  general  history  of  such  in  nti  tut  ions  it 
is  less  satisfactory ;  and  compares  but  poorly  with  Mr.  Walcott's  cle(^ant  volume, 
**  William  of  Wykebam  and  his  Colleges."  Mr.  Adams  speaks  of  the  eminent  ftnmder 
as  "  essentially  the  man  of  the  middle  ages,"  a  description  which  he  appears  to 
consider  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  William  of  Wykehani  founded  New  College 
and  Winchester  College.  As  regards  his  motive  in  founding  the  former  institu- 
tion, he  appears  to  suppose  that  it  was  mainly  to  introduce  order  and  discipline 
into  the  riotous  Oxford  student  life, — in  other  words,  was  much  the  same  as  that 
of  Dr.  Burton  in  foun<ling  ConiuKmers.  A  somewhat  more  careful  study  of 
Lowth  would  have  saved  him  from  this  miscimception,  and  he  would  have  seen 
that  Wykeham's  foundation,  like  that  of  Colet,  ha<l  its  origin  in  a  feeling  of 
despair  as  regar<led  monastic  foundations,  where  the  designs  and  rules  of  founch'rs 
were  systematically  disregarded.  In  this  respect,  William  of  Wykeham,  like 
Walter  de  Merton  and  Colet,  more  resembled  the  men  and  the  spirit  of  the 
sixttKJiith  century. 

Mr.  C.  W.  A.  Tait,  in  his  Analysis  of  English  Histoni  (Macmillan  tV:  Co. )  foun<led  on 
Mr.  Green's  '*  Short  History,"  has  performed  his  task  with  gi'cat  care  and  accuracy. 
A  judicious  use  of  different  tyye  and  of  numbered  paragrai)hs  brings  out  the  main 
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pomts  very  clearly,  so  as  to  render  them  diBcemible  at  a  glance.  The  proper  use 
of  the  volume  will  be  rather  for  the  teacher  than  the  learner  ;  but^  apart  from  the 
work  from  which  it  has  been  c^jaipiled,  it  will  be  found  a  verj  serviceable  outline 
for  all  who  oecaaionallj  are  desirous  of  recalling  to  recollection  the  salient  features 
of  any  given  pericnl  in  our  national  hiatorj  with  as  little  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  as  possible.  " 


1 1— POLITIC  AL   ECOXOMY 


(JltuUr  tfie  Direction  of  Pn^fessor  Bonamy"  Prick.) 


MR.  H.  D,  MACLEOD'S  aim,  in  his  Econmtik^for  Beginnenn  (Longmans^'  Oo*), 
18  to  think  out  elaborately  and  to  state  accurately  the  principles  of  a  science 
iii  Political  Economy.  He  has  taken  jfi*eat  pains  in  the  aci^omplishment  of  the 
task  he  set  htm&elf.  To  construct  a  atnct  science  of  Political  Economy  is  what  no 
w^riter  has  yet  pei*furmed»  If  Mr.  Mac  lei  »d  is  not  more  successful  than  othei*8  have 
"been,  the  f;i.ult:  will  not  be  his:  it  will  lie  in  the  treacherous  ground  for  such  a 
structure  to  be  built  on  furnished  by  the  subject  of  Political  Economy. 

Mr.  Macleod  opens  with  a  description  of  three  schools  of  Political  Economy : 
their  failure  in  framing  u  science  is  not  encouraging  for  his  efforts  to  create  a 
fourth.  The  first  was  the  French  PhysicKTates.  They  defintHi  wealth  to  l;»e  the 
material  products  of  the  earth*  and  asserted  that  neither  commerce  nor  niauufac- 
tares  can  .enrich  a  nation.  ''This  extraordinary  dt:>ctrme  "  led  to  a  reaction.  A 
second  school  arose,  h»eginning  with  Adam  Smith  and  proceeding  on  to  Ricardo, 
Mill,  and  their  followers.  The  former  defined  Political  Economy  to  l:>e  the  science 
of  the  production,  distriluition .  and  cinirtiimption  of  wealth.  On  t his  Mr,  Macleod  re- 
marks that  Adam  Smith  calleti  labour  wi*alth,  and  how  can  labt^nr  be  hi*c.mtfht  under 
this  definition  ?  Easily  enough,  sm-ely.  Labour,  or  the  use  of  a  man's  faculties,  like 
those  of  a  horse,  is  a  very  efficient  instrument  in  making  and  distributing  wealth* 
A  man  gets  a  gix)d  place  in  the  conception  of  wealth,  precisely  as  a  horse.  Mr. 
MAekod  further  objet!ts  that  Adam  Smith  speaks  of  bank  notes  and  bills  of 
exchange  as  capital,  and  so  also,  he  adds,  do  all  modern  wnters.  This  is  fur  from 
being  true;  still  less  the  inference  that,  hy  calling  notes  capital,  since  they  are  but 
rights  or  credits,  **  all  nicMiem  writere  include  credit  under  the  title  of  capitaL** 
There  ai'e  very  many  who  have  «?€caped  falling  into  such  an  unreality. 

Nevertheless,  the  word  '*  wealth  *'  is  a  terrible  word  for  the  l>uilder  of  a  science. 
It  has  been  the  torment  of  economists,  **  It  has  puzzled  philostiphers,"  exclaimed 
Archbishop  Whately.  It  is  rooted  in  the  univei'sal  language  of  mankind,  and 
cannot  lie  nan^owed  down  to  a  single  meaning  put  upon  it  by  economical  theorists. 
Thus  it  has  forced  them  to  take  refuge  m  a  third  school,  which  defines  Political 
Economy  as  the  science  of  exchanges.  But  they  must  not  delude  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  they  have  escaped  out  of  their  tiijuble  by  subBtitutiug  exchanges  for 
the  old  phrase  of  Adam  Smith.  The  question  at  once  arises.  Exchiintfcs  of  what  ? 
*'  Of  all  exchangeable  quantities/'  answers  Mr.  Macle<xl ;  an<l  the  science  of  ex- 
changes means  the  the(>ry  of  value  or  of  commerce  in  genera L  But  value  is  not 
commerce.  There  is  value  in  every  act  of  commerce,  and  in  every  exchange ;  but 
exchange  is  not  value.  Value  precedes  the  exchange :  it  must  Ix?  settled  first, 
Talue  tn  exchange  means  price— a  ti^eati^e  on  Political  Economy  which  spoke  only 
of  prices  would  lie  a  meagre  afifair  indeed.  Nay,  more :  every  attempt  to  constmct 
a  scientific  thfcHjry  of  value  for  all  exchangeable  commodities  must  be  a  failure.  A 
science  of  value  is  an  impossibility,  quite  as  tiiily  as  a  science  of  wealth.  There 
cannot  be  a  science  of  a  subject-mattt-r  whose  nattire  is  variable  and  capricious. 
The  word  value  has  two  meanings — fii"st,  esteem,  a  carina  for  an  object,  a  feeling. 
A  man  values  his  old  watch^  which  he  has  no  wish  to  s^     Yalue,  in  this  seiise, 
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is  the  greatest  force  in  Political  Economy;  but,  unlike  gravity  and  chemical 
affinity,  it  is  subject  to  no  definite  laws.  It  creates  a  desire  to  acquire  a  thin^ ;  it 
encounters  a  counter  desire  in  exchange  to  acquire  money.  Bargaining*  then 
takes  place,  and  the  price  ultimately  resulting  is  value  in  its  second  sense — market 
value.  Will  any  science  ever  predict  what  market  value  will  come  forth  from  this 
higgling  in  exchange  ?  Will  it  ever  inform  *'  beginners  "  or  dealers  what  influence 
in  determining  value  fashion  will  exercise,  or  taste,  with  their  changes,  or  habit, 
as  is  seen  in  frequenting  a  known  dear  but  familiar  shop  ?  Will  it  foretell  the 
value  on  sale  of  a  Raffaelle,  or  old  china,  or  a  beautiful  view  from  a  house,  or  the 
£5  a  bottle  lately  realized  by  old  Lafitte  claret  r*  To  talk  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  here  is  to  say  nothing :  for  demand  is  the  very  thing  which  cannot  l)e 
brought  under  law ;  it  is  so  often  the  child  of  sentiment  or  fancy.  A  science  of 
moral  feeling  is  often  thought  doubtful  enough ;  but  it  is  strength  itself  compared 
with  a  science  of  value  as  the  ruler  of  exchanges. 

What,  then,  do  economical  exchanges  tranwer  ?  Wealth,  replies  Mr.  Macleod,. 
which  lie  defines  to  be  *'  anything  which  can  be  bought  or  sold  or  exchanged,  what- 
ever its  nature  may  be."  Whately's  puzzling  perplexity  now  falls  on  the  men 
engaged  in  commerce.  The  sight  of  pictures  in  a  gallery,  or  of  a  fine  house,  is 
dauy  sold  for  shillings ;  the  pictures  and  the  house  are  wealth  undoubtedly ;  but  is 
the  seeing  of  them,  which  is  bought  and  sold,  wealth  too?  Is  fashion,  which  is 
bought  and  highly  paid  for,  wealth  also  ?  Let  Mr.  Macleod  answer  these  questions* 
and  reflect  whether  he  will  hold  to  his  definition  and  its  science !  But  there  is  an 
easier  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Professor  Perry  holds  that  services  are  the  things 
really  bought  in  all  exchanges ;  and  that  this  is  as  true  for  the  man  who  finds  a 
diamond  and  sells  it  at  a  hi^h  price  as  for  the  tailor  who  provides  a  customer  with 
a  coat.  Exchanges  of  services  would  be  a  far  happier  phrase  than  exchanges  of 
wealth. 

But  services  will  not  suit  Mr.  Macleod  for  the  creation  of  a  fourth  school  of 
Political  Economy.  He  sees  that  the  term  wealth  cannot  be  got  rid  of :  so  he 
makes  it  conform  to  his  object.  The  history  of  his  mind  in  this  matter,  we  hope 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  is  tolerably  clear.  He  is  a  barrister,  thoroughly  fond 
of  legal  science,  and  endowed  with  much  ability.  He  saw  the  dire  confusion  which 
prevailed  in  the  press  and  in  the  City  on  currency  and  banking.  He  thought  he 
had  discovered  amidst  his  legal  lore  a  flash  of  light  which  would  niakt?  these 
obscure  subjects  intelligible.  It  was  a  noble  ambition  :  whether  his  8^>irit(Ml  and 
lalxM'ious  cfPorts  have  also  been  successful  remains  now  to  1)0  consideied.  It 
struck  him  that  the  secret  of  the  rid<lle  lay  in  the  legal  phrase,  incorpoival  pro- 
perty. He  made  it  his  ix>int  of  departure,  and  he  was  led  mto  a  new  laud.  **  Most 
persons,''  he  writes,  **  when  they  speak  or  hear  of  property,  think  of  souif  tliinj^, 
such  as  lands,  houses,  kc. ;  but  that  is  not  the  true  meaninj^of  propoHy.  It  iin'ans 
the  absolute  right  to  use  and  disjwse  of  something."  Thus  the  wurd  propoity  put 
Aladdin's  lamp  into  his  hand,  and  "  chaos  disappears."  It  gives  him  the  expression 
right:  and  right  makes  all  clear.  "Right  means  ownership;  and  t<>  sjx-ak  of 
landed  i)roperty,  house  i)roperty,  and  the  like  is  to  speak  of  rights  to  laud  and 
hou?4«*s/'  "To  call  material  giunls  property  is  as  absurd  as  to  call  them  owiier- 
shii>."  A  strange  revolutitm  in  thought  and  language  indeed  :  what  will  coiiimon 
lif«*  say  ? 

Travelling  along  this  road  Mr.  Macleod  reaches  "incorporeal  property. ''  where 
then*  is  no  corpus,  no  matter  in  possession,  but  "a  right  to  a  thing,  whi*h  may 
not  even  lx>  in  existence  at  the  present  time."  This  incoq^oreal  right  or  pn>. 
l)ei*ty  is  saleable  :  hence  it  is  wealth.  That  a  nght  to  something  whi<-h  <lo»'s  ii«»t. 
exist  is  wealth  is  an  expressiim  which  certainly  can  claim  originality. 

The  career  of  discovery  is  ni>t  yet  emled.  Money  is  found  to  be  '*  a  i-ej^reseiitative 
of  debt,  a  right  or  title  to  demand  something  from  some  one  else."  But  what  it*  a 
man  nt'uses  to  exehang<'  for  money  ^  has  money  lost  its  title  and  it  s  riLrht  to  drMuaud  'f 
Again:  '*  The  especial  and  i^articular  pui'ixjse  of  money  is  to  repn'seiit  th"  del>ts 
that  arise  from  unequal  exchanges  among  men.''  But  what  unequal  exehau'^e  is 
there  when  a  man,  be  he  jeweller  or  other,  gives  away  a  gold  chain  for  soveniu'ns  ? 
He  gets  gold  for  gold,  if  he  ehoos<.'S  to  melt  the  sovereigns:  if  he  does  not,  ar  any 
rate  he  ohtains  in  the  metal  a  commodity  whose  cost  of  production  is  (Mpial  t<« 
that  of  the  hat  or  coat  he  sells.  The  exchange  is  equal,  even  if  it  st.>ps  there. 
Mr.  Macle<Ml  is  fiaid  of  ipioting  Aristotle  :  he  should  have  marked  the  expl;m:itiou 
of  moiu'v  given  by  the  great  Greek.  He  showed  that  money  was  (me  particular 
commodity,  of  the  same  general  nature  as  all  other  commodities,  select<'d  arbi- 
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trainlj  to  «3rve  aa  a  medium  of  cxcliang**,  to  get  over  th©  difficultiea  of  direct 
barter.  Thus  a  piircliase  for  monoy  mrolves  two  exchaus^e«;  it  is  only  lialf — not 
of  an  exehaot^e.  as  Mr.  MRcltHul  puts  it,  l>ut— of  a  transaii'tion  of  proeuriuy;  by  two 
operations  of  the  Uvol  money  tbe  oommodity  desired.  Each  of  tuese  exchanges  ia 
perfectly  equal,  and  thei*e  is  not  a  particb*  of  del>t  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  pure 
perversion  of  language  to  speak  of  debt  here :  this  ia  in»t  to  clear  away  but  to 
increase  *'  chaos." 

We  are  next  treatetl  to  an  oris^iiial  explanation,  equally  derived  fi*om  legal 
territory,  of  the  word  currency*  It  do^:»s  not  denote^  as  most  people  8«pp<jae,  that 
money  icwrri/)  runs  about  the  town  because  any  seller  ie  willing  to  take  it  in 
ejEchang^e  for  his  goods,  but  beo^iuse  **  it  jjas^ea  by  delivenj^* — the  man  who  takes  a 
sovereign  ia  not  obli^d  to  give  it  liaok  if  that  particular  sovereign  is  found  to 
have  been  stolen.  The  fascinatiujt^  iK>wer  of  legal  lore  has  seldom  been  more 
strikingly  disphiyed.  So  again  with  "  pi*oducer,"  who  is  described  **  as  the  p-erson 
who  offers  anything  for  sale,**  so  that  every  ahopkeeper  is  a  producer :  and 
with  "consumer,  who,  in  the  language  of  commerce,  means  the  buyer.**  In 
the  language  of  Mr.  Macleod^a  law.  it  should  have  beeji  said.  And  how  alniui  mer- 
chants ?  are  they  eonsunjers  ?  Then  the  derivation  of  conautner  is  pecidiar*  It 
comes,  we  ai*e  told,  fmm  the  French  **  cotisommei\  whioli  oijmes  from  the  Latin 
consummare^  to  complete  or  tini&h  :  cmi^ommation  mtjant  th<*  completion  of  an 
exchange."     Has  Mr.  Macleod  forgotten  the  Ijixiin^Fi'ngeg  con^um^re  nail  f 

We  r^nudi  the  culminating  point  of  all  this  learning,  the  definition  of  Political 
Economy  which  constitutes  wdiat  we  call  the  fourth  school,  the  gi'eat  result  obtained 
from  incorporeal  property.  The  syllabuB  of  the  Cambridge  lectures  declares, 
'*  Eonomica  i.s  the  bcienoe  which  treats  of  the  exchanges  of  property  or  rights." 
Not  nB  '•  the  Physioei'utea  said,  that  all  exchanges  are  of  products  against  pn>ducts,** 
but,  as  Mr.  Macleod  says,  **of  rights  against  rights."'  So  then  Political 
Economy  is  the  science  of  exchanges  of  rights,  of  ownerships:  rights,  uwner- 
ships*  are  the  subjeet  of  its  teaching.  What  is  this  but  to  transplant  Political 
Economy  into  the  domain  ot  jurisprudence  ?  It  is  suffocated  in  law.  it  disai^ix'ars. 
That  this  is  so  Mr.  Maehiod  himself  shows,  fur  when  he  has  ended  ivith  his  science 
and  the  i^redit  systeui,  anil  passM^s  on  in  profits,  and  rent,  and  wugt-s,  the  talk  about 
rights  and  ownership  vanishes,  and  the  readier  find«  himself  ia  true  Political 
Economy. 

Ownei-ship  is  plainly  involved  in  every  exchange  carried  out  by  free  men ;  but 
it  does  not  come  to  the  ft>re,  unless  some  special  circumstance  calls  for  the  mention 
of  it.  No  buyer  at  a  shop  or  warehouse  asks  for  the  proof  that  tiie  ownership  of 
the  g^xwls  belongs  to  the  aetler,  nor,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases,  does  owner- 
ship affect  price.  If,  therefore,  Political  Economy  is  **  the  science  of  commerce,** 
tt>  dem^ribe  it  as  the  science  of  rights  against  rights  is  a  pure  absurdity,  except,  if  it 
is  taken  thither,  within  jurispradence. 

Then  what  are  rights,  claims,  debts,  cre<lits,  which  are  pri:>nouncr?d  to  be  wealth, 
for  tliey  may  be  bought  and  sold  for  money. — what  are  they  Y  Words,  and  words 
only,  either  spoken  or  written.  They  are  very  j>owerful  words  indeed,  for  they  are 
capable  of  calling  in  a  force  <  »f  great  power  of  action :  they  can  persuiide  a  Court 
of  Justice  to  employ  the  physical  force  of  the  nation  to  compel  the  jiei'formance  of 
what  the  words  declare:  still  they  are  but  words  and  nothing  more.  Is  Political 
Economy  a  science  of  words  f  la  all  England  tti  be  tohl  in  every  market  that 
PoUtical  Ec«>nomy  is  a  science  of  words  ? 

N*>r  is  this  alb  Mr.  Macleod  has  failed  to  pei'ceive  that  debts,  or  in  his  language 
their  equivalents,  credita,  ai*e  only  deferred  payments,  of  coiirae  with  the  words 
necffssiU'v  to  constitute  ownership.  W^hether  mc»ney  is  given  at  once,  or  the  gixids 
are  taken  away  iijiona  covenant  to  pay  for  them  a  month  later,  the  nature  of  the 
exchange  remains  the  same,  no  new  element  i&  iutnjdueed  into  it.  It  ia  simply  not 
completed  at  the  time.  The  tradesman  may  discover  that  he  want«  the  money  due 
immeiUately,  eo  he  goes  to  his  banker  and  says  to  him,  **  Buy  this  claim  of  me  to- 
day, and  I  will  rewai*d  3^011  for  the  service  done  me."  The  banker  buvs  the  claim,  but 
not  a  particle  of  new  wetilth  is  called  into  existence  ;  all  that  has  happened  is  that 
Borne  money  which  was  in  the  banker's  bands  has  now  passed  into  those  of  the 
tradesman.  The  fact  that  the  banker  has  put  himself  into  the  phtceof  the  trades- 
man by  purchasing  thechiim  or  debt,  has  not  called  a  single  new  reality  into  l>eing. 
Were  it  otherwise,  then  Mr.  Macleod  would  have  discovered  a  8plendi<l  contrivance 
for  doubling,  as  by  the  wand  of  a  wizard,  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Lit  every 
owner  of  property  transfer  it  to  another  man  and  thus  create  a  debt,  and  the  feat 
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is  accomplislied.  The  material  wealth  remains  undiminished,  and  de)>t  supplies  a . 
second  quantity  of  wealth  of  equal  amount  and  value.  Why  does  not  every  Eng- 
lishman realize  this  very  agreeable  result  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  V 
Credit  is  only  another  word  for  lending  on  trust.  It  is  a  system  of  business  of 
immense  utility,  leading  to  great  complications,  requiring  sagacity  to  understand, 
but  generating  advantages  of  extreme  value.  Banking,  which  is  only  machinery  for 
lendmg,  places  wealth,  substances,  in  different  hands  for  use ;  but  the  system  of 
banking  credit,  by  this  action,  enables  a  vast  increase  of  industry  and  trade  to  be 
developed.  But  the  lending,  the  exchanging,  the  placing  wealth  in  different 
hands,  hy  itself  alone  creates  nothing.  It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  the 
**  ridicule  "  poured  out  by  M.  Say  and  his  followers,  of  which  Mr.  Macleod  com- 
plains, will  not  be  extinguished  by  anything  which  he  has  said  in  this  book.  They 
will  still  conceive  that  credit  only  transfers  some  material  thing,  and  they  will 
continue  to  ask,  **  How  can  the  same  thing  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  be  used  by 
two  persons  at  the  same  time  ?  "  Property  without  a  corpus,  a  substance,  counte 
the  thing  bought  on  credit  twice  over. 

We  smcererjr  regret  that  want  of  space  compels  us  to  stop  here,  otherwise  it 
would  have  given  us  great  pleasure  to  notice  many  excellent  remarks  of  Mr. 
Macleod  on  rert,  profit,  and  other  matters,  when  he  has  got  clear  of  rights 
and  ownership. 


III.— CHURCH  HISTORY,  Ac. 

{Under  the  Direction  0/ Professor  Cheetham.) 

IN  Montaniam  and  the  Primitive  Church,  the  Hulscan  Prize  Essay  for  1877,  by 
John  DeSoyres  (Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  ct  Co.),  we  have  a  fresh  addition 
to  the  excellent  series  of  essays  which  liavc  been  produced  at  Caml>ri(lge  of  late 
years  in  competition  for  prizes.  The  soundness  and  thoroughness  of  its  literary 
productions  is  one  of  many  indications  of  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  theological 
school  in  that  university.  Whether  Mr.  De  Soyres  is  older  than  the  bulk  of 
academical  prizemen  we  do  not  know,  but  certainly  his  work  shows  110  sign  of 
immaturity.  It  is  interesting,  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  as  a  specimen  of  the 
ver^  different  spii*it  in  which  historical  inquiries  are  now  pursue<l  from  that 
which  was  usual  in  the  hist  century.  There  was  a  time  when  Rationalists  and 
Romanists  alike  regarded  Montanus  and  his  followers  as  a  set  of  crazy  iniix)8tors  : 
now,  every  one  who  makes  any  pretence  of  being  a  Church  historian  nnist  account 
for  the  rise  of  Montanism  out  of  the  ejirlier  Church,  and  describe  its  intlucuce  in 
the  later.  Mr.  De  Soyi-es — like  Arnold  in  the  *' Ketzer-historie  "  and  some  others 
— sees  in  Montanism  not  so  much  a  deliberate  heresy  as  a  reaction  airainst  the 
innovating  tendency  which  made  itself  felt  in  the  Church  in  the  second  century. 
To  use  his  own  words  (p.  1 10 ),  it  was  an  **  exaggerated  statement  of  fundauiental 
and  original  principles,  which,  in  a  period  of  transiti<m,  would  excite  as  much 
antagouisiii  as  the  most  violent  novelty.''  He  is  not  unconscious  of  the  glaring 
incrmwist^'ncies  and  exagg«*rations  into  which  the  Montanists  fell,  but  he  looks  at 
them  synipathetieally,  and  without  sympathy  is  no  true  history.  A  very  interesting 
portion  of  Mr.  De  Soyres"  essay  is  that  in  which  he  traces  the  outbreak  in  almost 
every  century  of  forms  of  spiritual  cxeitumcnt  or  rai>ture  more  or  less  similar  to 
Montanism.     He 

*•  sei'S  the  sumo  forces  at  work,  the  same  reaction,  the  same  results,  in  thei'jitliari  and 
Waldenses  of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  Fraticelli  and  the  •  Homines  Iutelli<;entia';'  in  the 
Anabaptist  seets  of  the  Keformat ion  ;  in  the  marvellous  specuhitions  of  .Iaeol>  Boehme  ; 
in  the  wonderful  spiritual  revival  of  the  seventeenth  century — Fox  and  tin?  Quakers  in 
England,  St.  Cyrun  and  Lal»adie  in  Franc<'  and  Holland,  the  Alonibrados  in  Spain, 
Molinos  in  It^ily,  Spener  and  Petersen  in  Germany.  .  .  .  Swedenhorg  witli  his  v'ast 
theosophic  system  simply  gives  form  and  delinition  to  the  revelations  of  tie  Tlirygian 
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propbets  sixteen  cfnturioa  before.  Edward  Inriog,  ill  more  recent  times,  compltites  the 
.  m,t  of  parallels,  with  hia  prophets,  his  unknown  tongues,  and  his  possionut^  reTolt 
l:ai;ainst  the  formalism  of  a  callous  a^e." 

In  hie  chrimoh»i^*cal  table  Mi\  Be  Sojres  phices  the  first  appearance  of  Montanism 
[•as  early  as  A.D.  VSO,  We  ai-e  not  quite  clear  that  this  is  justiiieil,  but  in  a  matter 
^  so  ulweure  as  the  chronology  of  Montanism  wc  hesitate  t*»  pi*«>noiince  positively, 
)  But  even  if  here  and  thcTe  we  are  not  quite  of  the  8auie  opinion  as  Mr.  De  Sorre's, 

ive   must  a<lmii  that  he  has  proclucm  a  work  which  no  future  student  oi  the 

Church  history  of  the  second  century  can  affoi*d  to  neglect. 

Unlike  another   famrnis  Snlanianoa  doctor.  Dr.  Titus   Gates,  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee  itt 

"bj  no  means  favourable  to    Protestant  pi-inciplefi.     Far  from  speaking  of  *'  the 

tyranny  of    the  Bishop   of    Rnme   and   all   his   detestable   enormities/'  as   the 

[^mrst  Eni^lish   Prayer-lK>ok  did,  he  thinks   that  the  Pope,  in  claiming  spiritual 

juristliction  everywhere,  claimeti  no  more  than  was  due  to  the  princiijal  bishop 

of    Christ endi»m.      His    object    in    his    HUtorical   Sl'ctchcs    of   the   Befonnntioii 

^(London:    Griffith   &   Fan*an^   is  to  exhibit   in  btUd  relief  the  unpleasant  side 

^.'•tti^'  reforming    pi^r»ce66.      And    this    is   a   perfectly  legitimate   object.     It  is 

li  ai  all  desirable  that  Englishmen   should  forget  that  many  things   in   the 

reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were  done  brutally,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  one  who  believes 

that  on  the  whole  the    Reformation  was  a  benefit  to  the    country  to  contend 

L  that  every  Reformer  was  a  saint,  or  every  Romanist   a  butcher.     Whether  Dr. 

uXiee  is   specially  qualified  for   the  task   which    he  has   tindertakeii  is   another 

fjnatter.     To  say  that  he  is  imcrltical  is  very  much  to  understate  the  caae;    he 

pbelieveB  anything  that  Sanders  or  Harps  field  may  tell  him,  pai^ticularly  anything 

^hioh  is  doubted  by  Liberals  an<l   Pr«>testant8,    i,e,   critics.      He    believes   that 

I 'Thomas  CTOmwell  was  at    the   sack  of   Rome;    he  believes  that  Henry  YIII. 

['8ent  a  formal    summons  to  Beckefs   grave,    and  held  a  mock   trial  ujHjn  him; 

I  lie  believes   that  he  was  in  Wiltshire  when   Anne  B<:>leyn  was   l>ehea*b?d,   and 

[that    the   tidings  were   conveyed  to   him   by  the   sound   of   successive   cannon 

I  placed  on  the  road ;    finally,  he  believes  that  dogs  la^^ped  up  the  same   king's 

ti)lood,  thus  fuliilling  a  pi\tpbecy.     Dr.  Lee  has  an  antiquarian  turn,  a^nd  mi^t 

^be  expected  in  have  thrown  some  light  on  little-known  events ;  we  find,  however, 

j  little  new  light.    The  **  Author's  MS.  collections,'*  to  which  he  more  than  once 

"refers,  seem  to  contain  nothing  recondite.      Nothing,  for  instiince,  can  be  more 

disappointing  than  the  essay  on  Thomas  Cromwell ;  here  was  a  man  little  known, 

halx»\it  whom  we   hoped  that  Dr.  Lee    would  have   discovered  something;  but 

liar  fi*om  telling  us    anything   new,  the   essay  on    Cromwell   contains    nothing 

[liut  one  or  two  of    the  best  known  episodes  m  the    history  of  the   dissolution 

of  the  monasteries ;  Dr.  Lee  does  not  seem  even  to  have  consulted  the  latest 

Record  publications  bearing  on  the  subject.     Mr.  Green  in  his  History  tells  us 

far  more  of  the  man.     On  the  whole,  we  doubt  whether  Dr.  Lee  is  sufficiently 

^m  advance   of   ordinary  students  to    be   justified  in    publishing  the  results  of 

'  \  stndieg. 

In  the  intereatintf  work  bearing  the  title  Our  EsiahlisJied  Church :  Us  Rigtory^ 
Philosophy,  A  .  atidr  Claims  (London  j  Pickering  &  Co.),  the  Rev.  Moixia 

^Puller  gives  u  ui-re  than  his  title  promises,  for  he  has  added  a  chapter  on 

the  Anglican  urdmaL     Its  main  object  U  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  maintain- 
ing the  EstablishtHl  Church  in  England,  and  this  subject  is  treate«l  with  great 
i,Tigour  and  much  learning.       Xevertheless,  the  connexion  between  Church  and 
■State  actually  sul^sisting  at  this  moment  in  this  kingdom  does  not  seem  to  \w  by 
any  mciins  Mr.  FuUer*&  ideal :  what  he  commends  most  emphatically  is  Cavonr  s 
**  tree  Church  in  a  fi-ee  State/'  which  is  a  very  different  thing  indeed.     His  defini- 
tion of  an  Established  Church — which  he  insists  upon  more  than  once — la  this : 
I**  An  Estill  dinhed  Ch lurch  is  the  Church  maintained  by  the  law  of  the  land  in  pos- 
pion  of  that  pnjix'rty  which  lias  been  dedicated  from  ancient  times  to  spiritual 
m*    It  is  the  Church  estahliahed  in  legal  possession  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
•SSndowments  of  the  c^mntry.*'     But  thiii  definition  differs  in  nothing  but  the  use 
of   the  vague  word  "  ancient  '■   from   the  definition  of  the  stains  of  any  other 
PeligiouB  liody :    R4>man    Catholics,  Baptists,    Congregationalists,    all   alike  are 
**  maintxiined  by  the  law  of  the  land  in  pos^sslon  of  *  their  endowments ;  thattke 
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one  has  "  ancient "  and  tlie  others  modem  endowments,  is  no  essential  distinction; 
the  kind  of  property  which  a  body  may  hold  does  not  necessarily  determine  its  rela- 
tion with  the  State.  The  Church  in  France  and  in  some  other  countries  is  not  in 
possession  of  its  **  ancient  endowments,"  but  paid  by  the  State ;  is  it  therefore  not 
"  established  ?  "  In  truth,  the  Church  which  Mr.  Fuller  contemplates  is  one  which 
most  Englishmen  would  descril^e  as  **  disestablished  but  not  disendowed."  For 
the  peculiarity  of  the  English  Establishment  is,  that  no  man  can  hold  any  portion 
of  the  "  ancient  ecclesiastical  endowments  of  the  coimtry"  except  on  conditions 
prescribed  or  sanctioned  by  the  State.  This  is  the  state  of  things  which  the  friends 
of  the  E6tal>K8hment  defend  and  its  enemies  attack.  Wliat  Mr.  Fuller  defends 
is  an  endowed  Church,  which  has  no  doubt  many  advantages  over  an  imendowed 
one ;  but  hardly  any  one  supposes  that  the  countrj'  will  maintain  the  Church  of 
England  in  possession  of  its  endowments,  except  on  some  such  conditions  as  those 
at  present  in  force.  We  may  have  a  "  free  Church,"  and  a  free  Church  may  be  a 
very  good  thing;  but  certaimy  the  "  free  State  "  will  not  maintain  it  in  possession 
of  its  ancient  endowments. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset  teUs  us  in  his  preface  that  his  aim  in  publishing  TJu 
Englishvums  Critical  and  Expository  Bible  Cyclopoedia  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  is 
"  to  put  within  the  reach  of  all  Bible  students,  learned  and  unleanied  alike,  the 
fruits  of  modern  criticism  and  research,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  forth  briefly 
and  suggestively  those  doctrinal  and  experimental  truths  which  the  written  Woi'd 
itself  contains.  '  Though  we  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Fausset's  applica- 
tion of  the  word  "  experimental  '*  to  Bible  truths,  we  must  confess  that  his  plan  of 
setting  forth  the  verities  of  Christian  doctrine  and  some  of  the  chief  results  of 
Biblical  critiqism  is,  with  regai'd  to  matter  at  any  rate,  very  satisfactorily  carried 
out.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  articles  on  subjects  which  find  a  i)lace  in  every  Bible 
Dictionary,  we  have  others  on  Inspiration,  Justification,  Predestination,  &e.  Mr. 
Fausset  is,  we  believe,  a  well-known  member  of  the  '*  Evangelical "  party,  and 
therefore  we  need  scarcely  say  what  are  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  on 
these  and  similar  vexed  questions.  When  a  single  man  undertakes  su  vast  a  work 
as  a  Bible  Cyclopaedia,  we  natui*all^  find  here  and  there  some  incompleteness.  For 
instance,  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  article  on  the  Psalms,  nothing  is  said  with  regard 
to  the  imprecatory  utterances  found  in  many  of  them,  and  though  in  thi^  article 
on  "  Inspiration  "  we  ai*e  referred  to  **  Revenge,"  no  ai-ticle  is  to  be  found  under 
that  heading.  We  would  suggest  also  that  in  days  when  we  have  heard  such 
words  as  **  Tarts'ii-us  "  and  *'  Puteoli "  fall  from  even  ministerial  lips,  it  wouhl  have 
been  wise  to  mark  the  quantities  of  proper  names,  especially  in  a  work  intended 
"  for  learned  and  unlearned  alike."  The  work  is  illustrated  with  numerous  wo<jd- 
cuts  of  an  interesting  and  useful  kind,  and  furnished  with  a  convenient  index  of 
texts,  to  which  reference  is  made,  and  will  undoubtedly  give  to  many  '*  the  sub- 
stance of  most  that  is  valuable  in  other  dictionai-ies,  though  it  is  ofiered  at  con- 
siderably less  cost."  It  is  in  fact  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  A  large  volume  in 
imperial  8vo,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  is  offered  for  ISs. 

Of  Theophihis  Christianus :  A  Cotechium  for  the  Children  of  Christian  Parents 
(London  :  Longmans),  we  may  remark  that  it  is  utterly  unsuited  for  children. 
What  would  a  child  gain  by  being  ta\ight  to  speak  of  "  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom 
all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth  owe  as  well  their  existence  as  theii-  con- 
tinuance." instead  of  '*  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  y  " 
What  would  a  child  understand  of  God's  *'  ultimate  intentions"  towards  us.  or  of 
the  **  crude  ideas  "  of  God  which  are  **  incidentally  set  right  "  in  the  later  l>ooks 
of  the  Bible?  The  little  book  is  the  work  of  some  well-intentioned  person  who 
has  attemptcfl  to  draw  simpljr  from  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  a  strictly 
"  undenoniiiuitional "  system  ol  teaching.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Biblical 
theology  does  not  admit  of  any  such  compendious  treatment.  What  he  lias  pro- 
duced is  a  manual  of  j>opular  theology  with  references  to  Scripture  texts;  without 
knowing  it,  lie  brought  his  system  with  him  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  With  his 
conclusion,  that  "God  is  love,  .  .  .  and  that  the  ol>nt^ct  of  His  dealings  with 
mankind  is  to  train  up  intelligent  creatures  who  shall  be  in  the  end  love  like 
Himself,"  we  entirely  sympathize. 

The  Gospel  accordinr/  to  St.  John,  in  Amjlo-Sajron  and  Northunihrian  Vcrsioyis : 
Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  Univei-sity  Pi-ess,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W,  Skeat,  M.A., 
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Erlingtoii  and  Bosworth  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Unirersity  of  Cam- 
bridge ^ Cambridge  University  Frefls»  17,  Paternoster  Row),  completes  an  undertak- 
ing;: designed  and  commenced  by  that  diertingxiisbed  Bcholar,  J.  M,  Kemble.  some  forty 
years  agt:>.  He  was  not  himself  i>erraitted  to  execute  his  scheme ;  he  dieii  before  it 
was  tx»mpleted  for  St.  Matthew.  The  edition  of  that  Gospel  was  finished  bj  Mr., 
subsequently  Ai*ehdeacon,  Hardwick.  The  remaining  Gospels  have  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  be  edited  by  Professor  Skeat,  whose  competency  and  zeal  have  left 
nothing  undone  to  prove  himeelf  equal  to  his  I'eputation,  and  to  produce  a  work  of 
the  bigliest  value  to  the  student  of  Anglo-Saiou, 

The  design  was  indeed  worthy  of  its  author.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  such  a  set  of  parallel  texts.  In  these  volumes  oldest  English  lies  before 
us  in  various  stages,  and  in  at  lea«t  two  well-marked  dialects.  Of  the  Southern — the 
West  Saxon^vei-sii»n  of  the  Gospeb,  there  are  six  copies  extant.  We  say  version, 
not  versions,  for  Professor  Skeat  has  pretty  well  proved  that  all  these  MSS.  come 
iixtm  one  original.  TheHatton  MS.  is  taken  from  the  Royalt  the  R+>yal  from  the 
BodJey,  and  the  Bodley,  the  Corpus,  the  Cotton,  and  the  Cambridge  have  evidently 
a  eommon  origin.  Thus  In  these  six  MSS.  we  have  so  many  varieties  of  West  Saxon, 
the  variations  springing  from  the  fact  that  the  copies  were  made  at  different 
localities,  or  by  scribes  from  diffei'cnt  hicalities,  or  at  different  times.  For  the 
other  versions  or  glosses — of  the  St,  Matthew,  and  in  St,  John  xviii.  1 — Z^  of  the^ 
Rush  worth  MS.,  we  may  justifiably  say  *'  version  **  rather  than  **  glees  " — one  ^ves 
us  the  English  of  Nurthvunbria.  Al&red,  the  *' glossator  "  of  this  MS.*— "  I  am 
named  Aldred  the  son  of  Alfred,  I  who  speak  am  the  eminent  son  of  a  good 
woman,  that  is  to  say  of  Tilwin,** — belonged  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham. 
The  second  so-called  Northern  version  is  in  fact  partly  Southern,  or  at  least 
Mercian.  It  was  begun  by  one  Farman,  apriestof  Harewood  in  Wharfdale,  and  he 
usee  a  dialect  not  greatly  differing  f  r<:im  that  of  Wesaex.  Possibly  he  came  himself 
from  the  Midlands,  or  yet  further  south,  *>relse  the  dialect  of  the  West  Riding  was 
not  then,  that  is  in  the  tenth  century,  sharjdy  separated  fi^om  that  of  the  Midlands. 
However  this  may  be,  it  would  seem  that  on  completing  his  rendering  of  St.  Matthew, 
he  for  whatever  reason  relinquished  his  task,  and  the  rest  of  the  work,  with  a  very 
slight  exception,  was  perfonnetl  for  him  by  one  Owan,  who  followed  pretty  closely  the 
^loss  of  Aldred.  Thus  the  s<j-called  Northumbrian  versions  are  well-nigh  one  and 
the  same,  except  in  St.  Matthew,  of  which  the  vei*sion  is  not  Northumbrian  at  aU, 
^a  fact  not  known  to  Mr»  Oliphant  for  instance,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  '*  Old  and 
Middle  English/' 

Of  the  particular  volume  now  before  us,  we  can  only  say  it  is  worthy  of  its  two 
predecessors.  We  repeat  that  the  service  rendereil  to  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon 
iy  this  Synoptic  collection  cannot  easily  be  overstated. 


IV.— JIODERX  HISTDHV. 

{pnder  the  Dlredion  a/Profeesor  S.  Eawbon  GiJtDtSTBB.) 


PROFESSOR  S^^liEY'S  Life  andTlmes  of  Stein;  or  Germany  and  Pni^sUt  inthe 
Namkonic  A^e  (Cambridge  University  Press,  17,  Paternoster  Row Wsa  Ixjok 
which  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  redeem  the  pres<*nt  publishing  seastjn  from  the 
charge  of  barrenness  which,  as  far  as  historical  literature  is  conceraed,  seemed 
likely  to  be  brought  against  it.  The  title,  indeed,  may  raise  some  apprehensiims 
in  those  who  are  familiar  with  so  many  unfortimate  attempts  t<>  portray  the  life 
and  times  of  various  heroic  personages,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  bit^graphy  is 
.almost  entirely  lost  in  a  mass  of  details  in  w^hich  he  is  only  indii'ectly  et>neerneib 
whilst  the  details  themsidves  an:*  either  left  in  incoherence  or  are  so  gixjuped  as  to 
deprive  them  of  their  real  histc^ncal  importance.  With  Professor  Seeley  no  such 
danger  is  incurred.  History  is  kept  in  due  subordination  to  biography,  and  the 
-course  of  public  affairs  is  giveji  in  varying  detail  just  in  proportion  as  they  are 
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connected  with  the  work  of  Stein.  The  book  is  thus  far  better  than  its  title 
promises.  It  is  in  reality  a  life  of  Stein,  with  an  account  of  his  influence  on 
Germany  and  Pinissia. 

Professor  Seeley's  gi*eat  merit  lies  in  an  unusual  combination  of  biographical 
and  historical  power.  As  far  as  the  first  half  of  the  first  volume,  indeed,  is  con- 
cerned the  reader  may  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Till 
Stein  is  brought  into  the  centre  of  affaii-s  the  author  seems  to  b<^^  somewhat  at  sea. 
In  the  account  given  of  the  course  of  German  and  Prussian  politics  up  to  the 
disaster  of  Jena,  every  pai'ticulai*  point  is  made  clear  with  thorough  lucifbty ;  but 
the  narrative,  as  a  whole,  shifts  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  most  bewihiering 
manner.  The  reader  feels  himself  like  a  passenger  on  board  a  vessel  tacking  out 
of  port  against  a  head  wind.  He  perceives  that  he  is  making  some  pi^ogi'oss,  but 
if  he  looks  out  of  his  cabin  window  he  sees  the  same  buildings  again  and  again 
presented  to  his  view.  The  Pidncipal  Resolution  of  the  Imperial  l)oi)ntation,  for 
instance,  and  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz  reappear  so  often  that  even  a  reader  who 
has  the  general  course  of  events  at  his  fingers'  ends  wishes  heartily  to  be  rid  of 
them,  and  the  reader  who  knows  very  little  about  the  matter  is  fairly  puzzled. 

When  once  the  defeat  of  Jeca  is  fairly  passed  no  such  complaint  can  be  raised. 
Professor  Seeley  has  found  a  pair  of  eyes  to  look  through,  and  n'glit  good  eyes  they 
•are.  He  does  not,  however,  by  any  means,  sink  himself  in  Stein.  He  gives  us 
sketches,  instinct  with  life,  of  all  personages  of  impoi*tanoo  with  whom  Stein  is 
brought  into  contact,  and  makes  them  known  to  us  as  they  never  were  before. 
He  is  very  far  from  ranking  aU  these  personages  simi>ly  as  Stein's  enemies  or 
Stein's  friends.  He  takes  account  of  difficulties  caused  by  their  character  or 
circumstances.  His  judgments  are  always  lenient  wherever  there  is  any  pos- 
sible ground  for  leniency,  and  if  he  had  done  no  more  than  create  a  picture  gallery 
in  what  he  had  presented  us  with  such  portraits  as  those  of  Niebuhr,  Scharnhorst, 
Pi'cderick  William  III.,  and  Alexander  I.,  it  would  have  done  very  good  ser\4ce 
indeed. 

.  Fortunately,  however,  the  book  is  more  than  a  biography  or  a  collection  of 
biographies.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  of  the  histcjrian  is  to  see  each  fact  as  it 
arises  from  two  entirely  different  points  of  view  at  the  same  time.  He  has  ta 
keep  clearly  l>efore  him  all  the  consequences  of  the  fact  which  have  since  >>een 
developed,  to  see  in  it  simply  the  seed  of  fruits  garnered  in  later  years  for 
good  and  for  evil,  and  at  the  same  time  to  judge  the  actor  as  one  to  whom  thtse 
consequences  were  entirely  unknown.  The  power  of  doing  this,  combined  with  the 
power  of  tracing  events  to  their  true  causes,  stamps  Professor  Seeley  as  an  his- 
torian as  distinguished  from  the  numerous  writers  about  history  who  are  always 
to.  be  found  in  profusion. 

Professor  Seeley  professes  some  surprise  that  his  hero  has  hithei*to  been  so  little 
known  in  England.  In  a  great  measure  this  ignorance  is  easily  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  uninteresting  nature  of  German  political  life  from  1815  till  the  day 
when  the  Battle  of  Sadowa  once  more  gave  to  it  a  Eiu'opean  import iiuce.  But  the 
best  reaacm  for  this  ignorance  is  contained  in  these  volumes  themselves.  Stein's 
work  was  rather  that  of  a  living  force  than  of  an  actual  administrattn*  of  the  State. 
With  the  most  marvellous  administrative  gifts  he  had  very  little  opportimity  of 
putting  them  in  practice  excepting  in  local  government.  His  career  as  a  leading 
Prussian  minister  lasted  little  more  tlian  a  single  year.  Of  the  three  great 
measures  with  which  his  name  is  connected  as  a  Prussian  reformer,  (me,  the 
abolititm  of  serfage  and  the  liberation  of  the  land,  wtis  the  work  of  others,  and  owes 
only  its  realization  to  the  impulsion  of  his  indomitable  will.  Another,  the  reform 
of  the  administration,  was  phmned  by  him,  l)ut  only  brought  into  actual  working 
in  a  mutilated  form  after  his  retirement  from  office ;  whilst  the  thii*d  only,  the 
municipal  reform,  was  both  planned  and  executed  by  himself,  though  his  intention 
to  build  a  general  representation  upon  the  local  representation  was  frustniLed  and 
never  can-ied  out  in  practice  at  all  till  after  his  death.  It  is  surely  not  womlerful 
that  in  a  system  like  the  Prussian,  where,  as  Professor  Seeley  constantly  reminds 
us,  there  was  no  publicity  whatever,  the  contriv(»r  of  so  many  <'xcelleut  things 
should  have  failed  to  flash  into  European  notoriety. 

An  equally  good  reason  exists  wliy  Stein's  work  for  Germany  shouM  not  have 
raistid  much  echo  across  the  sea.  Hi'  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  rr.sistance  to 
Nai)oleon  in  1818.  But  his  name  was  not  definitely  attached  to  any  of  the  great 
acts  by  which  that  resistance  made  itself  known  to  mankind.  Hedi«lnot  organize 
armies  like  Scharnliorst.     He  did  not  command  armies  like  Bludn'r.     Ho  did  not 
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figiu'e  as  tlie  Prime  Mmiater  of  his  own  sovereign,  like  Hardenheroj  or  MoUernicJi* 
What  he  did  was  for  the  moat  {mrt  done  by  private  influence,  tot  with  the  King' 
of  Prussia,  who  was  fnghtened  at  his  audacity,  but  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
with  whom  he  had  no  very  close  official  ties.  Where  he  did  apptnir  hefore  the 
world  it  was  aa  administrator  of  the  German  territories  conquered  f rom  Napoleon^ 
and  this,  as  it  happened,  proved  to  be  meiidy  a  temix)rary  function. 

In  truth  Stein's  greatest  claim  upon  the  affectionate  regard  of  poeterity  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  his  life  was  for  the  moat  part  a  failure.  His  thoughts  were 
too  lajrge  to  b<s  carried  out  in  any  given  lifetime.  He  was  not  indeed  an  ori^iuator. 
His  administrative  ideas  were  formed  upon  the  mo<lel  of  Turgot ;  even  his  great 
German  patriotism  waa  inspired  by  historical  memories,  and  his  last  contribu- 
tion to  the  realization  of  it  is  the  foimtlation  of  the  Monwmenta  Historica 
CffnnanuF,  which  have  done  so  much  to  build  up  the  ediliee  of  the  future  on  the 
knowledge*  of  the  past.  What  is  adniirable  in  Steiu  is  the  fusing  of  so  many  ele- 
ments into  a  living  whole  till  he  becomes  a  reservoir  of  fresh  life  too  abounding 
for  hiB  immedmte  genextition  to  profit  by.  In  him  arc  contained  the  movements  of 
186*1  and  1870,  a«  well  as  the  movements  of  IStKS  and  1813. 

This  is  Professor  Seeley's  excuse  for  treating  his  subject  hiographically.  Hia 
method  tloubtless  ha;3its  defects,  lait  it  enables  him  to  present  the  German  move- 
ment in  its  completeness,  though  with  much  sacrifice  of  its  details.  His  cojnparis:.na 
between  the  growth  of  Prussia  and  that  of  other  nations  are  usually  apjMJsite  and 
instructive.  But  it  ia  stninge  that  it  did  not  strike  him  to  compare  the  growth  of 
Prussian  institutions  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  gi'owth  of  English  iusti- 
tions  in  the  twelfth.  Thus  the  anaiXThy  of  Stephen's  reign  produced  something'  of 
the  effect  of  the  disaster  of  Jena.  I'he  assize  of  arms  may  be  regarded  as  an 
insular  and  mediaeval  counterpart  of  Schamhorst's  Lienerul  military  service,  and 
the  administrative  and  juilicial  reforms  of  Henr>^  IL  brought  local  li bellies  in 
connection  with  the  ci-own  long  l>efore  a  genei^I  parliamentary  representaiii»n 
came  into  existence,  just  as  Stein's  municipal  reforms  of  1808  preceded  by  forty 
years  the  creation  of  a  genei'ul  Prussian  parliament. 

There  19  no  sense  of  incoBgrmty  in  ttiraing  from  the  life  of  the  gi-eat  Germjiii 
statesman  to  the  simjile  and  nuaffected  narrative  in  which  the  life  of  Matthew 
Davenport  Hill  has  lx*en  recordeil  by  his  daughteini  (MacmiUatr  &  Co.).  The  late 
Recorder  of  Biniiingliam  was  a  man  of  rich  intellect  and  kindly  disposition,, 
ivhose  minil  reflected  the  better  tendencies  of  his  ag^,  and  gave  them  out  again, 
a  vigour  which  was  all  his  own.  He  grasped  pontics  {mm  their  highest,  that 
say.  froni  their  s«:>cial  and  mi»nil  side.  The  qiiestitms  which  interested  him 
bwere  those  which  bore  m<>st  distinctly  upon  the  imprctvement  of  the  genera- 
_J?fi|  which  he  lived.  His  giorni  work  in  the  reform  of  our  priayn  discipline  will 
lerer  h^  forgotten  ;  but  it  is  well  to  know  hi^w  genial  and  many -sided  lie  w&e. 
His  daughters  have  done  well  to  allow  his  letters,  as  much  as  possible,  to  tell 
their  own  stcn-y.  Readers  in  search  of  wisdom,  conveyed  iu  a  light  and  interesting^ 
way,  cannot  do  bet  t»^r  than  turn  to  this  book.  Stmie  of  the  letters  refer  t«3  ques- 
tions loug  ago  df*cided.  Others,  such  as  thost?  on  the  Permissive  Bill,  to  qnestitius 
still  at  issue.  The  book,  however,  contains  matter  fur  all  readers,  and  grave 
argument  is  often  pleasantly  interrupted  by  an  account  of  a  trip  to  Paris,  or  of 
an  election  fight  at  HulL 

Prom  the  Re< "order  of  Birmingham  it  seems  but  a  short  step  Ut  Mr.  J.  T. 
^nnce^s  History  of  the  Cori)oratiOth  of  Bintnugkam  (Coiiiish  Bros.),  of  which  the 
first  volume  brmgs  us  down  to  the  year  I80I.  It  is  hardly  a  hook  intendcfl  for 
the  genenil  reader,  but  it  wiU  l>e  interesting  to  those  specially  concerned,  and  will 
be  useful  to  the  historian  who  wishes  to  get  an  insight  into  the  working  of  a  great 
English  corporation  in  the  present  century. 

Mj*.  J.  A.  Robertson's  Coume  of  Lectures  on  ihe  Qovernment,  ConsHMhn^  and 
Law«  of  Scotland  (Stevens  &  Haynes )  is  hai-dly  up  to  the  mark,  as  far  as  hi«f  orical 
exposition  is  concerned.  It  is  an  odd  way  of  describing  the  ethnological  aftinities 
of  the  Celts  of  Britain  to  say  (p.  4)  that  they  belonged  to  the  Kiuimerian  i*ace, 
from  whom  Camillua  l400  B.C.),  and  afterwards  Marin s  i:l(K>  B.C.)  saved  the  R^»man 
people.  It  is  a  sheer  perversion  of  evidence  to  quot^  the  famous  passage  iu  the 
Clu'oiiiele  as  saying  (p»  29)  **that  the  King  of  Strathclyde  revereuccd  Edward, 
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Hing  of  England,  as  his  father."  Coming  to  later  times,  we  find  (p.  138)  that  the 
"solemn  league  and  covenant" — Mr.  Robertson  means  the  National  Covenant, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing — was  "  signed  in  Scotland  in  1638  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship,  and  in  opposition  to  Episcopacy,"  a 
loose  statement,  which  might  pass  muster  in  a  leading  article  in  a  newspaper,  but 
which  a  lawyer  should  have  known  better  than  to  write.  There  is  no  direct  attack 
upon  Episcopacy  as  an  institution  in  the  Covenant,  and  the  form  of  worship  which 
the  Covenanters  at  first  defended  had  been  in  use  under  the  Scottish  bishops  at  least 
tip  to  the  date  of  the  Assembly  of  Perth.  The  statement  that  James  re-established 
bishops  in  1606  is  equally  misleading.  The  operation  was  gradual,  ejctending  over 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  not  finally  completed  till  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly  held 
at  Glasgow  in  1610  were  ratified  by  Parliament  in  1612. 

The  publication  of  the  useful  Calendars  of  State  Papers  by  the  Master  of 
the  RoUs  goes  steadily  on.  Another  volume  of  Mrs.  Everett  Green's  series, 
relating  to  the  Commonwealth,  has  been  recently  issued,  including  the  months 
from  December  1652  to  June  1653.  The  strictly  official  nature  of  most  of  the 
documents  calendared  makes  the  volume  more  interesting  to  the  historian  than  to 
the  general  reader,  though  the  latter  vdll  reap  the  fruits  of  Mrs.  Everett  Green's 
accuracy  and  industry  in  time,  when  the  seeds  which  she  is  sowing  have  had  time 
to  grow  up  in  the  proper  soil.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  here  that 
another  volume  of  Mr.  W.  D.  HaUiilton's  Calendars  of  the  Domestic  Papers  of  the 
Reign  of  Charles  I.  is  almost  ready  for  the  press.  It  comprises  the  months  from 
April  to  September,  lc;31*,  giving  full  and  most  interesting  details  of  the  story  of 
the  Short  Parliament,  and  of  the  second  so-called  Bishops'  War. 

The  Camden  Society  ha3  issued,  under  the  skilled  editorship  of  Mr.  E.  Maunde 
Thompson,  two  volumes  of  the  Hattan  Correspondence,  a  series  of  chatty  letters 
extending  over  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  how  things  looked  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  will  do  well  to  turn  to 
these  volumes,  always  remembering  that  though  contemporai'ies  knew  many  things 
which  we  do  not,  we  know  many  things  that  most  contemporai'ies  did  not  know. 
But  this  latter  fact  is  one  which  we  are  constantly  forgetting.  It  is  worth  while 
to  be  reminded,  for  instance,  what  men,  who  were  not  fools,  thought  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Lord  Russell,  which  is  now  universally  set  down  as  a  judicial  murder.  Of 
Lord  Russell  and  his  con^panions  in  misfortune,  Sir.  C.  Littleton  writes  that 
"  none  of  them  made  but  very  weak  defences.  My  lord  had  nothing  but  to  call 
some  persons  to  give  an  account  of  what  they  knew  of  his  life,  to  make  him  un- 
likely to  be  in  such  Avicked  designs  he  stood  charged  with.**  An  anecdote  told  of 
this  nobleman  is  probably  true,  notwithstanding  the  hesitation  with  which  it  is 
given.  "Lord  Russell  is  said  (how  truly  I  know  not)  to  express  himself  that  two 
mdies  are  more  in  misery  than  his ;  the  Lady  Essex  and  the  Lady  Howard  of 
Everick,  as  being  such  an  one's  wife.** 


v.— ESSAYS,  NOVELS,  POETRY,  &c. 

{Under  the  Direction  of  Matthew  Browne.) 

MR.  RICHARD  HUTTON  has  done  well  to  edit  and  reprint  Literary  Stiidiei^,  by 
the  late  Walter  Bagehot.  M.A.  and  Fellow  of  University  College,  London*: 
with  a  Prefatory  Memoir  (2  vols  :  Longmans,  Green,  Si  Co.).  Mr.  Hntton  ex- 
presses his  surprise  that  the  greater  part  of  the  essays  of  his  accomplished  friend, 
published  in  l8oS  as  "Estimates  of  some  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,"  did  not 
make  any  impn^ssion  at  the  time,  and  his  surprise  will  be  shared  ])y  manva  pleased 
if  not  instructed  rea  ler.  The  title  just  quoted  was,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Hutton 
remarks,  **  singularly  unattractive ;"  but  it  is  hard  work  to  find  gtM)d  titles,  and 
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it  is  a  matter  in  which  puhlishera  too  often  plaj  a  damaging  part ;  while  in 
this  case  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  title  had  much,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the 
failure  of  the  h4>ok.  It  was  reviewed/ or  at  least  notioed,  very  contemptuous iy  in 
the  Leader ;  but  this  was  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Lewes  was  no  longer  responsible  for 
the  literary  matter,  and  was  even  anxious  to  have  it  known  that  he  was  not  (as  a 
pnvate  letter  informed  us  i,  and  the  notice  contained  evident  proof  of  either  gross 
iuc"»mjx»tenee  or  private  enmity.  Still  reviewers,  as  a  rule,  are  an  imitative  race; 
one  bad  notice  too  often  leads  tin  a  whole  flock  of  others  ;  and  it  was  not  univerdally 
known  that  Mr.  Lewes  bad  cease^i  to  be  the  litei"ary  editor.  The  chief  secret  of 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Bagehot's  hook  lay  in  the  fact  which  Mr.  Hutton  has  himself  so 
happily  seized  and  criticised — the  "intellectual  detachment"  of  his  friend's 
manner.  The  effect  of  this  was  not  felt  (so  much)  in  the  later  volumes  on  quasi* 
scientific  subjects  which  were  addressed  to  a  new  public,  almost  to  a  new  genera- 
tion ;  hut  Mr.  Bagehot's  manner  was  very  peculiarly  offhand.  He  said  the  truest, 
the  keenest,  and  often  the  mt>8t  humorous  t  bines  as  if  they  were  nothing — his  style 
had  little  aplomb  with  it :  it  was  French  for  clearness  of  thought  and  neatness  of 
touch,  and  English  in  its  ultimate  solidity  of  meaning.  He  had  in  biui  Siuncthing 
of  Hume,  somethiug  of  Hazlitt,  and  not  a  little  of  Sydney  Smith.  He  was  more 
genial  than  the  tirst  two ;  and  indeed  had  a  transcendental  vein  in  bim  :  but  his 
hatred  of  humbug  and  pretence  is  unconsciously  obtruded  in  most  of  his  writing. 
He  tixj  often  leaves  a  slap-dash  or  half  slot-^eniy  thing  to  stand,  just  Viecause  he 
won't  conciliate,'  there  is  a  kind  of  deliberate  undress  about  him.  Now  nothing 
offends  the  mass  of  readers  worse  than  this — not  pomjx^sity,  not  even  harshness, 
not  duhiesa  even.  '*  Here  is  a  fellow  who  snaps  bis  fingers  at  us,  and  won*t  take 
be  pains  to  pitch  his  clever  things  in  a  key  that  allows  he  want«  to  be  attended 
That  is  the  secret,  or  j>art  of  the  secret,  of  the  failure,  be  it  greater  or  less, 
'  Mr.  B;igehot's  literary  essays  to  attract  attention.  Once  let  even  a  better  class 
[>f  readers  suspect  a  want  of  stronuousness,  and  they  will  uudervitliie  what  you 
they  will  think  you  superficial;  and  the  next  step  will  be  to  pick  hrdes.  Mr. 
»  never  rjuite  commanded  the  attenti* >n  that  was  his  due— and  the  reason 
f  what  he  himself  used  often  to  describe  as  his  **  specific  levity/* 
But  this  is  not  quite  alj.  In  reading  essays  like  these  on  Shelley,  Cowper.  and 
tilton.  the  most  candid  of  us  all,  the  most  willing  to  a<imire  (and  we  greatly  like 
not  only  Mr.  Bagehot  but  his  type  of  intellect  K  are  conscious  of  something 
wix>ng.  There  is  much  acute  criticism^  chiefly  psychological-  but  sympathetic 
idealism  and  other  necessary  qualities  for  a  complete  critic  seem  deficient. 
"The  estimate  of  Milton's  Eve*«p.  '2hl)  appt^-ars  to  us  as  bad  in  its  way  as  M.  Taine*a 
— which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  paper  on  Shelley  is  (we  think)  better  than 
that  on  Milt4>n  ;  but  that  on  Hartley  Coleridge,  for  some  reason  we  cannot  guess, 
better  stiH,  though  not  so  full.  Perhaps  those  on  Bishop  Butler  and  Beranger 
are  the  best ;  but  perhaps  it  is  only  because  we  happen  to  like  the  author  best  in 
them.  We  do  not  present  these  reinarka  as  dicta  that  are  not  to  be  disputed ; 
for  we  are  now  in  a  sphere  tif  criticism  in  which  there  is  but  little  room  for 
positive  judgments. 

The  essay  on  "  Pure,  Ornate,  and  Grotesque  Art  in  Poetry/*  and  that  on  the 

**  Ignorance  of  Man/*  especially  the  latter,  we  like  very  much ;  and  the  papers 

from  the  hujitirer  ion  the  '*  Coup  d'Etat  '*)  are  well  worth  reading  ;  but  all  must  be 

_taken  in  connection  with  Mr,  Hutton^a  lucid  and  conscientious  memoir — in  which 

_  lie  has  had  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Bagehot.     The  paper  from  which  the  man  him- 

'  'Belf  may  Ix^  K^st  gathered  is  that  on  Crabb  Robinson,  which  must  l>e  vividly  fresh 

in  the  memory  of  every  rea^b-n*. 

Of  Mr.  Bagehot's  jx^werof  moral  analysis,  the  essay  on  **  Sterne  and  Thaokeraj^" 
is  perhaps  the  best  example.  Compared  with  this,  the  more  modern  novelist's 
.treatment  of  the  author  of  ** Tristram  Shandy"  shows  like  coai^se  canvas 
igainst  Indian  muslin.  And  there  is  this  great  lesson  for  us  all  in  the  differ- 
[^nce  we  are  now  pointing  out.  Thackeray's  writing  about  Sterne  overflows  with 
'ndignation  and  runs  turbid  with  invective,  but  it  makes  no  way, — not  even 
'  a  hiut.  You  are  simply  driven  "ind  pained,  and  end  by  puzzling  more  than 
ever  over  Eliza's  poi»r  **Bi-ahmin/*  while  Mr.  Bagehot  gets  at  the  secret  of  all 
the  incongruities,  explains  the  man,  autl  repairs  for  you  the  faith  in  human  nature 
which  so  strange  a  life  had  a  little,  or  more  than  a  Uttle,  broken. 

Now  we  can  hardly  be  too  warm  in  our  praise  of  a  writer  like  this ;  for  conscience 
has  a  great  deal  t^>  d<i  with  the  case— though,  of  course,  to  that  we  must  add  gifts 
which  are  as  rare.     How  curious  it  is  that  we  should  have  had  transmitted  tu  us 
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such  very  imperfect  and  puzzling  accounts  of  men  like  Macaulay  and  Sterne  and 
Byron  !  Of  Sterne  it  may  be  said,  if  we  please,  that  he  lived  before  the  era  of 
psychology  as  we  understand  it;  and,  indeed,  that  is  possibly  true  of  both  Byron 
and  Macaulay.  But  they  have  both  been  on  the  dissecting  table  a  thousand  times, 
and  yet  nobody  seems  much  the  wiser.  With  the  historian  Mr.  Bagehot  is  not  so- 
suGcesaful  as  with  the  great  humourist ;  but  he  makes  some  splendid  shots,  and 
putting  his  results  side  by  side  with  those  to  which  Mr.  Trevelyan's  book  now 
helps  us,  we  may  get  near  the  truth. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  add  our  apprehension  that  even  now  Mr.  Bage- 
hot will  not  receive  due  honour.  He  will  undoubtedly  be  read,  but  he  will  be  uBed 
80  a  quarry,  and  his  name  suppressed  by  writers  who  will  know  only  too  well 
what  they  are  about.  All  his  wntings,  even  those  which  most  nearly  approach  to 
an  appearance  of  flippancy,  are  what  an  American  wit  has  called  "ovarian." 
Does  he  not  considerablv  resemble  Montesquieu  P  At  all  events,  we  shall  gladly 
find  that  the  fortunes  of  those  bright,  acute,  and  useful  essays  of  a  remarkable 
man  far  outrun  our  hopes  for  them. 

This  essay  by  Dean  Church  on  Dante  [Dante :  An  Essays  by  R.  W.  Church, 
M.A.,  D.C.ti.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  :  to  which  is  added  A  Translation  of  De 
Monarchia,  by  F.  C.  Church.  Macmillan  Si  Co.)  is  reprinted  from  the  Christian 
Remembrancer.  It  was  well  worth  reprinting,  and  the  translation  of  the 
De  Monarchia  adds  greatly  to  the  value  oi  the  book.  But  the  essay  is  not  (to  use 
Lord  Bacon's  phrase)  to  be  swallowed  whole.  It  is  dogmatic  and  preceptorial 
rather  than  critical,  in  the  usual  sense, — though,  of  course,  it  contains  fine 
criticism.  After  allowing  handsomely  for  the  fact  that  the  space  was  limited  and 
that  much  had  to  be  said  in  it  (which  is  clearly  and  powerfully  said)  we  feel  that 
the  essay  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  theologian — it  is  a  positive  and  unhesi- 
tating exposition  or  series  of  comments,  in  which  the  expounder  "  puts  his  foot 
down  "  upon  his  data,  and,  while  ready  enough  to  give  what  look  like  reasons,  is  in 
fact  as  far  from  giving  reasons  as  the  poet  himself  was.  And  thus,  though  in  some 
respects  the  essay  is  a  guide  to  Dante,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  reader  should 
know  the  poet  pretty  well,  and  the  more  free  and  radical  of  the  criticisms  passed 
upon  him,  before  listening  to  Dean  Churcli.  No  human  berag  could  tell  from  Dean 
Cnurch's  language  what  his  own  opinicm  was  concerning  '*  tlio  sin  "  of  Brunetto 
Latini,  or  what  he  would  say  if  directly  challenged  in  a  quiet  place  with  the  ques- 
tion whetht.T  he  held  that  there  was  or  was  not  any  blame— any  grave  and  deep 
blame — to  lie  laid  at  the  door  of  the  poet  in  a  hundred  or  twi>  hundred  of  such 
matters.  It  is  very  well  to  warn  off  "  fastidious  "  readers  from  the  **  Divine 
Comedy" — let  them  go,  and  let  Dante  have  all  the  allowance  the  most  generous 
insight  can  prompt  any  one  to  ask  in  his  behalf, — still,  why  should  we  submit 
to  be  hoodwinked  ?  Dare  we  P  It  is  not  because  Dante  made  a  litemturo,  was  a 
very  mighty  soid,  spoke  with  the  piercing  tongue  of  mediieval  conviction,  and 
steeps  luH  ix>em  in  theology, — that  we  should  Hinoh  from  inquiring  whoth<T  there 
was  not  a  tap-root  of  selfish  hardness  and  injustice  in  the  man.  '*  Don  Juan  '*  is  an 
irreligious  poem  ;  the  Divine  Comedy  is  religious  :  l)Ut  a  religious  writer  may  have  hh 
much  badness  of  "  gi*ain  ''  in  his  character  as  an  irreligious  one.  When  we  read 
"Don  Juan,"  or  **Childe  Harold," or  "Paradise  Lost,"  or  the  ** Morgan tcMaggiore," 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  infer  certain  ill  qualities  in  the  authors.  Why  should  we  do 
so  in  the  case  of  Dante,  if  upon  an  absolutely  frank,  uncoiuniitted,  and  fearless 
reading  of  him  we  feel,  with  whatever  grief,  that  there  was  much  badness  in  the 
man,  of  a  sufficiently  awful  kind  too  P  That  badness  may  have  been  of  the  very 
kind  to  ally  itself  easily  with  the  mediaeval  theology  and  mythology,  and  get  itsefr 
passed  under  consecrate<l  standai'ds;  })ut  how  does  that  help  either  the  man  or  the 
poem  P  As  we  have  no  doubt  Dean  Church's  volume  will  be  extensively  read,  we 
can,  with  confidence  that  we  shall  n<^t  be  f<iund  uncandid,  refer  to  pages  109  and 
110,  adding  that,  if  we  accept  the  parallel, — which  in  the  key  to  the  main  position, — 
the  gates  of  the  question  are  reached,  but  the  city  is  not  taken. 

It  is  somewhat  alarming  to  be  asHured  by  Professor  Knight  [ni  St.  Andrew's 
University)  in  his  interesting  and  careful  little  book.  The  EmjUxIt  Lake  District  as 
interpreted  in  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth  (David  Douglas,  Edinburgh i  that  "though 
Homer  can  be  understood  without  a  visit  to  the  Troad  or  tlu'^Egtan.  iWptncer  of 
Wordsworth  cannot  be  fully  known  by  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  Westmoreland.'*' 
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But  file  thouebtful  reader  may,  after  some  inti'oBpa^tion  anrl  study,  renve  fi^im 
tlie  sbcu'k  of  tnis  (we  believe)  fslae  antithesis,  and  yet  be  tbankful  to  Profesaor 
Knigbt  for  hi?  batidK^ok.  It  is  alT^ys  bel{)f«l  to  see  favourite  poetry  set  m  new 
lightB.  In  the  Lecture  on  Wnrdswortn,  Professor  Knigbt  remarks  tbat  tbis  poet's 
writiii]^  may  be  used  as  supplying  a  valtuilile  '*  guide  **  to  pbiloaophy  frtun 
Heraclitiis  to  Plato,  and  from  Plato  to  Kant,  At  all  events/ tbey  furnisb  an 
effective  running  commentary;  but  have  tbry  anyj>tfen/mr  merit  in  tbat  respect 
as  compared  witb  the  writinga  of  some  otber  poets  ?  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  affirmative,  but  it  is  a  disputable  thesis  alter  all 

The  name  of  the  Rev,  Francis  Hodgson,  B.D.,  sometime  Provost  of  Eton,  one  of 
the  early  friends  of  Byron,  has  often  arisen  of  late  years  in  the  discussions  which 
have  followed,  in  more  or  less  tlisorder,  upon  certain  papers  in  Ma^nUlauH ; 
«md  we  IjeUeve  at  least  one  paper  by  the  reverend  gentleman  appeared  in  a  maga- 
zine addressed  to  the  question  of  Byron's  character.  We  have  now  bef«>ro  us 
Memoirs  of  the  R^v.  Frun4^U  Sodgmn^  BM,,  Sfhohir,  Poetf  and  Divine,  by  his 
[^wm,  the  Rev.  James  T.  Hodgson,  M.A.,  with  numerous  letters  from  Lord  Byron 
tiCid  others  (2  vols.:  Macmillan  &  Co.),  and  can  easily  form  an  estimate  of  Mr. 
HodgBon^B  quality,  especially  as  the  first  volume  has  for  frontispiece  a  portrait. 
We  sliould  say  Mr.  Hodgson  very  much  resembled  the  late  Mr.  Bro<-'k,  except 
tbat  he  was  a  scholar  and  **a  gentleman"  in  the  usual  ficnse  of  the  word.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  cbamcter;  one 
with  whom  anybody  could  get  on.  Byron  speaks  of  bid  bfmJiomie^  but  the  quality 
the  poet  had  in  his  eye  was  more  than  that ;  it  was  something  with  a  little  child- 
like weakness  in  it.  So  says  the  portrait,  and  the  tale  told  liy  the  lxx)k  con*e- 
sponds.  The  Memoir  of  "  the  Doctor,'*  as  he  was  often  called,  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing afi  the  setting  for  letters  from  Byron,  Augusta  Leigh,  Lady  B^»n,  and  others. 
V^  shall  pass  no  judgment,  and  shall  offer  no  minute  criticism,  which,  in  the  space 
we  can  spare,  would  on!y  get  us  into  a  tangle  ,■  Init  Byron  is  here  shown  in  a  very 
amiable  and  quite  English  light,  and  Augusta  Leigh  as  a  pei'fectly  commonplace, 
simple,  even  dull,  gentlewoman  :  matter-of-fact,  yet  sentimental  in  a  ladydike  way ; 
very  affectionate,  but  tedious ;  just  the  sort  of  pei-eon  to  present  her  brother  with  a 
Bible  aecompani*Hi  by  an  orthodcjx  letter,  and  to  refer,  as  the  coffin  m  as  on  its  wav 
from  Missolongbi  to  England,  to  **  th^  clear  Eemains,'"'  all  in  italics.  The  touch 
is  worth  vohimea,  and  if  the  reader  of  these  flat  letters, — flat  but  for  the  almost 
goijdy.go*Kiy  kindness  in  them, — can  easily  make  up  his  mind  that  there  ever  was 
what  Mi^s.  Stowe  calls  *'an  boui'  of  revelation  "  about  the  writ<fr  of  them,  his  mind 
must  Vie  very  flexible.  One  would  as  soon  expect  an  *'  hour  of  revelation  ''  aliout  a 
bimdle  of  n  si  tors'  tracts  or  a  housewife^s  bag  of  goose -feat  be  re.  Well- nigh  to 
the  last,  Lady  Byron  ia  in  affectionate  correspondence  with  hei* — and  then  theie  is 
a  sudden  Bnap  of  the  chain,  reminding  one  of  the  snap  in  the  Jameson  case,  and 
that  which  Mr.  William  Hovviit  has  recordeiL  One  or  two  things  in  our  impressions 
of  Byron  himself  are  much  strengt binned.  He  ^\'ae  capable  of  great  generiijsitj, 
and  of  being  a  faithful  and  unexacting  friend,  though  be  was  most  capriciously 
and  unaccountably  forgetful.  We  read  agjiin  and  again  of  his  turning  deadly 
pale  with  emotion  umin  apparently  inadec|uate  causes,  and  of  his  being  "absi^lutely 
eonvuliCil  with  ginef  ■'  at  mime  parting  with  a  friend.  Good  as  Lady  Byron  was,  it 
is  too  absurd  to  suppose  tbat  under  any  circumsttinces  she  could  have  ma<le  him 
bappv,  or  he  her.  Not  topursue  this  subject  now,  let  us  venture  to  ask  the  reader 
who  nas  Mrs.  Augusta  Webster's  poems  to  turn  to  one  entitled  '*  L<jta,"  read  it 
thiv>ugh,  and  then  put  to  himself  the  question — Wcaild  not  Lord  Byron's  love  for 
a  woman  have  l»een  sctmething  like  that  of  the  Italian  in  *'Lota?'*  And  what 
cottJd  Lady  Byron  have  made  of  it  ?  She  might  never  have  read  **  The  Beipno- 
sophists,**  and  yet  have  read  enough  to  have  her  head  filled  with  di*eams  of  pagan 
horroi"8.     Ajid  then ? 

Mr.  Hodgson,  the  son,  has  adopted  the  exc-ellent  plan  of  printing  what  people 
call  the  **  extracts  "  in  the  same  tyj^K*  as  the  rest  of  the  volume,  but  with  a  margin ^ 
for  distinctness"  sake.  The  onlinary  plan  of  giving  them  in  small  type  is  ridi- 
culous in  a  case  like  this,  where  they  conatitiitt*  tht*  very  essence  of  the  bfK>k.  How 
Btuj)i<l  is  routine  !  The  effect  of  tlie  u.sual  arnmgement  is,  in  the  case  of  pi>etry. 
nothm^  short  of  ludicrous.  Criticism  is  pretty  easy  reading,  the  reading  of 
poetry  is  alwayn  ardnoiis,  even  to  those  who  love  it, — perhaps  we  may  say  most 
arduous  to  those  whose  delight  in  it  amounts  to  a  passii>n, — and  yet  tms  latter  ia 
'in  the  smaller  type.     The  excuse  is,  the  space  tbat  it  would  occupy  if 
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printed  in  large;  but  the  space  might  be  got  out  of  the  prose,  or  the  prose  might 
-submit  to  be  concentrated. 

This  is  a  rather  long  di^ession,  but  the  occasion  was  tempting  and  the  subject 
is  more  important  than  it  looks.  And,  indeed,  there  is  little  to  say  ^in  a  brief 
notice)  about  Mr.  Hodgson's  book,  except  that  it  is  gentlemanly  and  quiet  con- 
sidered as  writing;  but  that  the  author  is  too  apt  to  run  ofE  into  **  edification." 

Of  course  Mr.  0.  Kegan  Paul  (add  the  words  "  &  Co."  and  you  have  the  publishers) 
does  not  anticipate  a  large  sale  for  his  Mary  Wollatonecraft :  Letters  to  Imlay,  with 
Prefatory  Memoir.  Mr.  Paul's  memoir  is  exceedingly  clear  and  compact,  and 
any  thinness  of  texture  in  the  work  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  his  duty  l>eing, 
as  in  previous  labours  of  this  kind,  what  might  be  described  as  a  highly 
"**  sensitive  "  one,  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  all  danger  of  misconstiniction,  and 
therefore  wrote  not  a  sentence  which  could  suggest  the  pleader.  The  letters 
-appear  to  be  an  exact  reproduction  from  Godwin's  edition — the  publication  being  as 
blameless  now  as  it  was  shameless  then.  We  say  "  exact,  because  we  have 
looked — as  a  fair  and  necessary  test — at  all  the  passages  which  might  have  been 
omitted  or  softened,  and  we  find  them  frankly  reproduced.  The  letters  are 
exceedingly  instructive. 

But,  unless  we  are  to  use  the  word  Christian  with  extreme  laxity,  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  fair  to  inti'oduoe  Mary  Wollstonecraft  as  a  woman  who  **  lived  and  died  as 
a  Christian."  She  was  finally  a  Theist,  and  in  our  own  dajr  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  even  Bix)ad  Church  preachei*s  whose  quasi- Christian  beliefs  are  less 
positively,  and  much  less  vividly  held  than  hers,  while  of  course  there  are  Uni- 
tarians who  take  the  name  merely  as  a  ticket  of  "  historical  continuity "  and 
avow  it.    But  "  living  and  dying  as  a  Christian  "  is  rather  strong. 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  verdict  on  the  tradition  (circumstantially  and  spitefully  spun 
out  in  detail  in  Knowles's  **  Life  of  Fuseli ")  of  a  **  feeling*'  on  the  part  of  Mary 
for  the  Swiss  artist  is  peremptory — but  not  conclusive.  He  is  equally  peremp- 
tory in  another  place,  in  rejecting  the  tradition  that  Fanny  Imlay,  the  **  barrier- 
girl  "  of  these  letters,  did  not  destroy  herself  for  love  of  Shelley  ;  but  the  evidence, 
alight  as  it  appears,  is  dead  against  him. 

Two  portraits  accompany  these  letters — the  second  of  the  two  having  an 
unauthenticated  though  scarcely  questionable  pedigi'ce,  the  first  being  imdisputed 
and  indisputable.  Our  judgment  is  that  there  is  no  getting  over  the  resemblance ; 
the  two  6ces  are  the  same  beyond  all  doubt.  The  second  got  into  circulation 
without  authority,  through  those  **  booksellers,"  who  are  alwavs  confusing  literary 
history  in  some  way  by  laxities,  indirections,  or  worse — how  many  portraits 
(that  of  Cei-vantes  for  instance),  poems,  and  prose  writings  have  their  comi)etLtive 
ingenuity  made  doubtful  ?  The  portrait  now  in  question  is  by  Opie,  and  every 
<5ircum8tance  is  in  its  favour  but  two — its  publication  was  unauthorized,  and 
Mary's  hair,  instead  of  being  bright  auburn,  is  powdered.  Now  it  is  argut»d  that 
she  would  never  have  consented  to  powder  her  hair.  And  we  agree.  But  may 
not  Opie  have  powdered  it  for  her,  after  the  sittings  were  over  ? 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  portraits.  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  does  not  understand 
what  Southey  meant  by  the  look  of  *'  superiority  *'  in  the  Godwin  likeness.  But  is 
it  not  very  plain?  In  the  "Gabriel"  of  Bessie  Rayner  Park es  (now  Madame 
Parkes-Belloc)  the  mouth  is  spoken  of  as  **  haughty,"  and  surelv  Mr.  Paul  will 
admit  that  there  is  a  **  haughty  "  air  about  the  la!dy,  though  Soutlioy  objected  to 
the  word,  and  that  one  or  two  of  the  Johnson  series  of  letters  (omitted  here, 
though  we  have  them  before  us  in  Godwin's  edition)  were  all  but  insolent  .^ 

The  author  of  "  Blue  Roses  "  (which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  as  a  good 
"book  not  long  ago)  is  fond  of  quoting,  and  she  puts  on  one  of  the  many  fly- loaves 
in  her  new  story  the  often-used  quotation  from  Mr.  Carlyle  about  novels  con- 
sidered as  attempts  to  express  "  the  significance  of  man's  life."  "  '  How  knowest 
thou,'  may  the  distressed  novelwright  exclaim,  *  that  I,  there  where  I  sit.  am  the 
foolishoRt  of  existing  mortals?  that  this  my  long-ear  of  a  fictitious  lnograi)hy 
«hall  not  find  one  and  the  other  into  whose  still  longer  ears  it  may  be  the  means, 
under  Providence,  of  instilling  somewhat  ?'  The  answer  none  knows,  none  can 
-certainly  know;  tlierefore  vrr'iia  on,  worthy  brother,  even  as  thou  canst,  even  as  it 
has  been  given  thee."  This  is  one  of  the  many  kindly,  if  doublc-cd^cd,  passages 
in  the  writings  of  the  shaggy  '*  sage  "  which  are  habitually  overl(X)ke(l.  In  truth 
there  is  no  reason  for  beinjj^  hard  on  a  bad  novel,  or  even  for  saying  that  it  is  lnul, 
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tmlo83  it  directly  or  mdirectly  claims  kindred  wit!i  j^ooJ  work.  The  sa-ja^  may  bey 
said  of  mero  verse  tbat  is  to  serve  a  paasiug  pur|H>so,  or  amuse  or  inetruot  ignorant 
people.  But  though  no\*ela  of  mediocre  qiiahty  may  be  passed  over  in  sileJioe,  aud 
sometimes  even  poetry,  it  is  in  the  main  a  different  «}Uestion  with  the  latter.  If 
oa^3  cares  for  p;>.»t3  at  all,  the  love  is  like  a  religion  — 

''  Blessings  bo  with  them  and  eternal  praist^ !  ** — 

and  it  is  so  difficult  for  the  best  of  them  to  get  a  hearing  that  it  is  a  sort  of  dutjr 
Uy  help  to  silent^e  mere  chirpers  that  have  no  claim  to  be  heard  at  alL  It  la 
tb'ffervut  (to  quote  routrhly  a  sentence  of  Christopher  North's)  with  **  ^.iw^lspinks 
and  yelh^^-hiimmei-s'*  who  have  notes  of  their  own^  trul^*  melo^lious  thoujurh 
small: — '*  Let  them  chirp  unharmed  near  our  eneauipmeut,  let  us  praisL'  their 
music,  antl  pniy  that  never  naughty  ach<x)l-boy  may  hurry  their  nests."  But 
usually  a  InKik  of  vei-se  must  be  understood  as  asking  the  question,  Is  this 
poetry  ? — and  by  tbt?  side  of  that  all  other  ciueBtiona  are  indifferent.  The  plan 
adopt^i-fl  by  a  lately  deceaaed  gentleman  alreaoy  referred  to  by  us  this  month  was 
the  only  fair  and  good  one  ;  and  he  i-arely  made  a  mistake.  If  a  book  of  vers^ 
dt>e8  unmifttakably  show  signs  of  being  divine  by  more  than  the  half-blm>d,  if  it 
has  a  fair  number  of  lines  which  are  unquestionably  "  magnetized/*  pick  it  out 
at  once»  and  decisively  signalize  its  quality,  whatever  its  faults  may  be.  But  if 
the  volume  be  made  up  of  reminiscence,  litei-ary  skill,  and  ixM?tic  feeling,  as  it  is 
called,  do  not  wa«ite  time  over  it.  Of  late  we  have,  too  many  of  us,  got  into  a  way 
of  spending  columns  of  criticism  upon  good  and  bad  piiints  in  volumes  of  verse, 
which  ought  at  once  to  be  put  aside  as  not  poetry.  That  question  settled,  what 
remains  to  say  ?  Nothing  that  is  worth  saying,  escept  that  the  writing  of  verse 
is  an  elegant  r*  creation,  and  often  a  great  help  to  the  heart  in  a  life  full  of  cmt.>- 
tion.  We  may  make  mistakes,  but,  after  all,  the  eye  for  fioetry,  like  the  gift  for 
prf>duoing  it,  is  not  an  impt>s8ible  thing,  and  it  usnally  acts  with  groat  promptitude 
and  deciuitm— that  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  two  chief  points  in  which 
care  is  requisite  are  these, — that  we  have  adequate  recollections  of  wluit  has  been 
written  Ix'f^ire,  so  that  we  may  not  be  imfxised  upon  by  mere  reproductions  of 
'  er  p^>|jle*s  phrases  nicely  and  feelingly  strimg  together,  and  that  we  do  not 
Hf  special  tendencies  to  mislead  us.  It  is  only  t*x>  easy,  with  the  help  t  *f  a  g<x»d 
lory  and  fair  literary  skill,  to  produce  what  bx»ks  like  p^:>etry,  if  we  chcHjse 
Buch  topics  as  the  sky,  the  sea,  the  forests,  death,  love,  parting,  patriotism,  self- 
sacrifice,  mothers'  love,  innocence.  And  it  is.  undoubtetlly,  in  practice,  rather 
scent  than  science  which  picks  the  true  work  from  the  false.  With  regard  to 
novels  the  case  is,  to  return,  very  different.  One  has  but  seldom  U\  deal  with 
work  of  very  high  pretenBiitu  or  «niality ;  tlie  btiundary  luies  ai*e  fluctuating  :  and 
no  **  religious  "  love  or  homage  binds  us  to  strictness  of  judgment.  Bedsides,  the 
mere  tiusk  of  n^vling  novels  is  long  and  tii-eeome,  &>  that  the  mind  often  flags  over 
it.  But  even  here  there  is  no  need  of  wasting  space  either  in  pniise  or  blame. 
Let  the  young  and  timid  have  warm  words,  but  let  us  not  write  columns  of 
•*  batter  '*  and  formal  disorimimition  about  writing  which  is  really  of  no  particular 
consequence  one  way  or  the  other. 

Fortunately,  here  are  8«>me  capital  story-books;  the  noblest  liud  most  striking 
being  Dr.  George  MacDonald's  Panl  Fabe-r,  Surgeon.  The  author  of  *' Vera** 
and  **  Blue  B/Oses  **  has  now  written  B'tthin  Sound  of  the  Sea  ("2  vols. :  C.  Kegan  Paul 
Jt  Co  J :  and  though  it  is  not  so  impressive  as  **  Blue  Hoses,*"  it  is  a  book  that  will 
"be  r«md.  It  is  entii-ely  a  Scottish  story,  deliberately  written  as  such,  dedicated  to 
Lady  Rnthven,  who  appears  to  have  suggested  the  **  theme.'*  The  only  English 
seem*  in  the  two  vtdumes  seems  to  be  one  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  manse,  the 
minister,  the  sea,  the  moorland,  the  miller,  second-sight,  simple  lov*?a  and  long* 
ings,  with  some  very  charming  pictures  of  northern  customs,  make  up  two  very 
interesting,  often  affecting,  Vidumes.  We  presume  the  loves  of  the  Rer.  George 
E^slemont  and  Marian  ai*e  meant  to  l>e  the  staple  of  the  story ;  but  some  readers 
will  care  more  for  Hugh,  the  deliaite  son  of  the  iwigh  miller,  while  others  will 
pick  out  the  sectmd-sight  episotle,  **  Katie's  Keepsake,'*  and  wonder  why  it  was 
not  kept  by  itself  and  used  as  a  nucleus  for  another  book  rather  than  merely 
dropiMiil  in  here.  Within  Sound  of  the  Sea  is,  meanwhile,  a  novel  of  a  kind  which 
is  not  at  all  t«xi  common  ;  short,  natural,  picturesque,  never  tedious,  and  thonmghly 
healthy.     The  authoress  will  se^?  so  plainly  that  we  like  her  that  she  wiU  forgive 
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us  for  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  real  oversight  in  the  last  chapters,  where 
Esslemont  and  Marian  agreti  to  marry.  Marian,  we  are  told,  *'  struck  her  head 
passionately  against  the  wall"  and  "gave  a  sharp  cry."  Well,  this  must  have 
made  a  very  decided,  visible,  red  bump — one  which  in  a  few  hours  would  be  black 
and  blue  ;  but  not  the  slightest  notice  is  taken  of  what  could  not  have  escaped  the 
ere  of  Esslemont.  Now,  near  fifty  though  he  was,  we  undertake  to  supplement 
this  chapter  of  the  story  by  informing  tne  reader  that  the  minister  kissed  the 
place  and  that  they  had  a  good  laugh  over  it. 

A  stronger  book  in  some  respects,  crowded  with  thought,  full  of  traces  of  modem 
culture  (perhaps  too  full),  and  over- weighted  with  "  tendency  "  writing  is  EHxaheth 
Eden,  by  M.  C.  Bishop  (3  vols. :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.).  As  a  story  it  is  "  sensa- 
tional," though  in  no  coarse  sense;  and  its  half -parodies  and  almost  labelled 
caricatures  of  well-known  personages  make  it  very  amusing ;  while  the  high  intel- 
ligence of  the  author  maintains  the  respect  of  the  least  controversial  of  readers, 
even  if  his  Protestanism  scents  the  propagandist  purpose  afar  off.  We  hope  to 
have  more  to  say  about  this  novel  (with  some  others),  but  must  part  with  it  now 
with  a  quotation  and  a  remark.  This  is  the  author's  picture  of  her  hero : — **  As 
lie  walked  down  Grosvenor  Place,  Mr.  Dene  looked  every  inch  a  freedman  of  the 
eternal  Christ,  confronting  all  that  makes  for  evil  as  a  good  citizen  of  the  Empire 
that  has  power  to  assimilate  all  good  as  it  appears,  in  whatever  form."  Is  not 
this  rather  strong  ?  One  of  Wagner's  critics  says  that  in  a  passage  of  his  music 
you  see  the  Rhine,  with  the  steamboats;  in  another,  the  stout  burghers,  and  in 
another  a  troop  of  angels.  And  no  doubt  the  expressive  power  of  the  human  face 
and  figure  i^  great.  But  if  a  gentleman  in  his  Ulster,  walking  down  Grosvenor 
Place,  can  look  **  every  inch  a  freedman,"  &c.,  "  confronting  afl  that  makes  for 
evil,"  &c.,  &c.,  may  we  not  dispense  with  much  reformatory  a^ncy  of  other  kinds  ? 
On  these  terms  London  ought  to  be  converted  to  Catholicism  at  the  rate  of  a 
dozen  crowded  thoroughfares  a  day. 

Mrs.  Robert  O'Reilly  has  written  some  of  the  most  charmingly  natural  children's 
story-books  that  were  ever  produced.  Many  of  them  have  the  great  advantage  of 
being  free  from  any  but  the  most  indirect  kind  of  moralizing,  and  they  delight 
simply  by  being  delightful ;  which,  if  not  a  very  clear  or  critical  account  of  the 
matter,  is  one  which  everybody  who  reads  Mrs.  O'Reilly  will  admit  to  be  satis- 
factory. There  was  one  book  of  hers — **  betwixt  and  between  " — entitled  **  Cicely's 
Choice  " — a  grown  girl's  story — wliich  struck  us  and  still  strikes  us  as  l)oing  wliolly 
good  and  artiHtic,  as  well  as  bright,  and  full  of  humour  and  acute  observation  of 
Rfe.  Phwbe''s  Fortunes  (8  vols. :  Strahan  c"i:  Co.)  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
"  novel "  of  the  same  author,  and  it  continues  all  the  traditions,  so  to  speak, 
of  her  chiMren's  books.  This  is  in  some  respects  a  source  of  w«»akness, 
though  the  weakness  was  not  felt  when  the  story  was  passing  through 
its  own  serial  **  fortunes."  Mi-s.  O'Reilly  is  very  happy  in  the  art  or  tho 
knack  of  getting  incident  and  action  revealed  by  n^^ans  of  conversation. 
This  is  a  valuable  gift,  and  is  often  a  great  relief  to  the  reader  of  a  orowik-d 
and  weighty  narrative ;  but  tli(>  very  fretjuent  use  of  it  does  not  add  to 
the  i)ower  of  a  novel  when  there  is  plain  story  which  might  be  told  otherwise. 
The  strength  of  Phcehe'a  Fortunes  lies  in  the  natund  grace  with  which  iuculeut 
follows  incident,  the  perfect  ease  and  truthfulness  with  which  all  the  scenery  is 
put  in.  and  the  unstrained  threadvS  of  self-sacrifice,  moral  simplicity,  and  pious 
tenderness  which  run  through  all.  Pha»be  is  an  orphan  girl  of  the  middle  class, 
whose  father  is  killed  off  too  soon,  and  who  might  well  have  }>een  made  a  little 
stronger.  She  is  partly  taken  care  of  by  some  well-to-do  friends  in  the  cathedral 
town  of  Caliuinster,  but  when  she  has  discovered  her  poorer  relatives,  casts 
in  her  lot  with  them,  and  ends  by  marrying  a  musical  comjM^ser,  She  is  an 
extrt'niely  Kw«.'et  and  good  girl,  and  the  wish  of  not  a  few  of  Mrs.  O'Reilly's 
rea«lers  will,  we  t^xpect,  be  that  she  was  shown  in  a  greatt^r  variety  of  lights — in 
other  wt»r(]s.  tiiat  w(j  w^ert?  told  less  of  poor,  dirty  children,  and  generally  of  the 
life  nf  th«'  piM.r  in  the  h>west  jtarts  of  great  cities.  But  these  things  are  in  the  air 
just  now  and  ;^^ft  into  the  heails  of  all  of  us.  Whether  Mrs.  O'Reilly  could  draw  a 
thoroughly  I'al  person  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  or  with  what  skill  she  would  paint 
rich,  hard-hearted,  fashionable  lif** ;  l)ut  it  is  <'ertain  that  s<^me  8tr«.)nger  ehauents 
of  (tontrast  are  Licking  in  JV/d  ?>(.'V  Fortunes  than  any  that  we  find  there.  Generally, 
we  would  say,   let  the  reader  get  '*  Cicely's  (^h(»iet»,*'  and  rely  that  he  will   find 
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Phoehe*s  Fortunes  the  work  of  the  same  author.  If  the  writing  is  never  strong,  it 
has  the  merit  of  never  pretending  to  be  so,  and  is  always  Incid, — except  in  the 
cases  where  some  conclusion  or  suggestion  which  had  better  have  been  left  to  its 
own  chance  is  imperfectly  embodied  in  phrases  with  which  no  pains  have  been 
taken.  "VVo  *lo  n«>t  undei*stand  the  proposition  (p.  275,  vol.  iii.), "  religion  and  life 
are  one.  and  ai)art  from  one  another  nothing  either  of  them."  The  meaning  pro- 
bably is  that  religion  should  enter  into  every  part  of  our  lives ;  but  "  religion  and 
life  are  one  "  means  nothing.  The  additional  clause  does  not  help,  for,  though  life 
may  ))e  lived  without  religion,  religion  is  not  even  conceivable  without  life.  A 
small  but  not  unimportant  criticism  concerns,  not  only  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  but 
nearly  everybody  who  writes  of  the  life  of  the  poor.  There  is  assuredly  neither 
truthfulness  nor  use  in  spelling  you  as  **  yer;"  you  will  as  "yer'U  "  and  the  Uke. 
On  page  211,  vol  iii..  Fib  of  Nicholl's  Row  makes  this  little  speech: — 

"  Manners  and  speaking  right,"  said  Fib,  "  them  things  is  that  puzzUn',  as  I  don't 
want  to  hiive  nothin'  to  do  with  'em.  Don,  he  learns  fine  ;  he  may  be  a  lady — leastwise, 
gentleman — if  he  will.  I  won't.  I'll  keep  house  for  you  and  for  grandfather,  and  that  won't 
take  no  uiannei-s.  Lor*,  whatever  would  you  do  if  I  was  to  be  a  lady !  Cousin  Phoebe  11 
learn  me  '^OinX  ways,  and  Bible  ways,  and  to  *  do  my  duty  in  that  station,*  which  it  says 
so  in  the  CRtwhis' ;  and  I  don't  want  no  more  than  that,  and  she  don't  want  to  give  me 
no  more,  'cause  she  said  so  once  herself." 

Fib  never  talked  like  that ;  and  even  if  she  did.  we  are  so  intolerably  overrun  with 
this  kind  of  **  patter  "  in  the  religious-philanthropic  literature  about  the  young 
which  is  fast  }x?coming  a  nuisance,  that  a  writer  of  Mrs.  O'Reilly's  fine  faculties 
may  well  spare  us.  Even  when  it  is  d<me  at  first  hand  and  well,  a  little  of  it  goes 
a  long  way;  and  no  one  wants  to  be  reminded,. in  the  midst  of  really  beautiful 
work,  of  the  worst  parts  of  "  Oliver  Twist."  The  scene  about  the  "  busted  boots  " 
is  very  good,  but  we  find  Mrs.  Gripps  sometimes  saying  "  you'll "  and  sometimes 
**  yer'U,    without  any  apparent  reason  for  the  difference. 

When  we  had  just  glanced  at  Among  the  Wehh  Hilh,  by  M.  C.  Halifax,  author 
of  **  After  Long  Years,"  "  Gilbert's  First  Voyage,"  &c.  &c.  (Groombridge  &  Sons), 
we  wondered  how  it  was  that  we  did  not  know  something  of  the  author's  former 
writings.  Whether  that  is  our  own  fault  or  not,  let  us  at  once  say  that  she  has 
much  sweetness,  naturalness,  and  quiet  humour.  All  that  relates  to  children  and 
lads  and  lassies,  in  this  tale  of  one  volume,  is  excellent,  and  the  whole  is  pleasant 
and  reada})le.  The  story  looks  a  little  as  if  it  had  originally  been  made  in  three 
or  f#ur  pieces,  but  Among  the  Welsh  Hills  is  a  book  too  good  to  be  slighted,  and 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  again  of  so  unaffected  and  wholesome  a  writer. 

Dr.  George  MacDonald's  Paul  Faher,  Surgeon  (3  vols. :  Hurst  &  Blackett)  bears, 
like  all  the  author  writes,  the  stamp  of  genius — a  commonplace  remark,  but  it 
sets  the  b«>ok  apai*t  by  itself,  which  is  what  we  intend — and  for  another  reason  we 
shall  take  it  as  heading  a  whole  class  of  novels.  *'  Paul  Faber  "  is  asurge<m,  who 
maiTies  a  casual  patient  of  great  beauty  and  intelligence.  After  marriage  she 
confesses  that  she  had  "  a  past "  of  a  certain  kind,  when  she  was  much  younger. 
Paul  himself  had  had  "a  past  "also;  but  ho  cannot,  at  first,  forgive  his  wife. 
That  is  the  centre  of  the  story.  The  episodes  are,  to  say  the  least,  exciting — 
vivisection,  transfusion,  twice ;  an  inundation,  a  gi*eat  deal  of  mystery,  a  wonderful 
bit  of  tunnelling :  with  Mr.  Wingfold,  cni-ate,  and  Mr.  Polwarth  and  Ruth  **  all 
over  the  shop."  The  characters  write,  or  read,  or  sing  verses  on  the  smallest 
pn)vocati<jn,  and  generally  Mr.  MacDonald  seems  to  have  determined  this  time 
that  he  would  have  it  all  his  own  way — versing  at  will,  prosing  at  will,  and 
romancing  at  will.  Fortunately  the  autocrat  in  this  case  is  a  poet  in  the  maturity 
of  his  powers,  an  exquisite  prose  writer,  and  a  fair  soul,  who  fascinates  us  all. 
The  result  is  that- Paw/  Faber  will  stand  well  in  line  with  other  stories  which  the 
author  has  given  us,  and  will  be  read  more  than  once  by  everybody  who  likes  it, 
while  the  excitinij:  incidents  will  be  a  strong  recommendation  to  a  large  public. 
And  to  the  critical  reader  it  is  as  gix)d  as  a  play  to  follow  the  canny  devices 
by  whirh  the  author  keeps  that  delicate  silver  s.-ade  of  his  out  of  the  stiff  clay  of 
the  diggings.  Some  of  the  writing  is,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  high  order  of 
beauty.  A  point  which  we  reserve  is,  that  as  a  reasoned  lesson  in  the  higher 
ethics  it  evades  the  very  difficulty  it  professes  to  solve.     The  wife  of  Paul  Faber 
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was  giiilty  of  more  than  a  suppressio  veri — there  must  have  been  deliberate,  acted 
fraud  of  a  peculiarly  offensive  kind.  But  that  is  not  the  main  point,  though  it 
must  count  for  much.  The  question  of  the  function  and  policy  of  some  recent 
"  tendency  "  novel -wi'iting  we  will  hope  to  consider  apart,  including  in  our  notice 
the  following  books,  which  are  all  good,  the  first  being  the  best : — 

Homo  Sum :  A  Novel.  By  Georg  Ebers,  Author  of  **  An  Egyptian  Princess/* 
**  Uarda,"  &c.  From  the  German,  by  Clara  Bell.  2  vols.  Copyright  edition. 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

A  Hero  of  the  Pen:  A  Novel.  By  E.  Werner,  Author  of  "Under  a  Charm,*' 
"  Success,  and  How  he  Won  It,"  **  At  the  Altar,"  &c.  From  the  German,  1>y  Sara 
Phillips.     2  vols.     Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

Of  the  work  next  to  be  mentioned  there  is  a  second  translation,  under  the  title 
of  **  Sacred  Vows:"  — 

At  ilie  AUar.  Translated  from  the  German  of  E.  Werner,  by  Mrs.  Parker. 
2  vols.    Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

Sacred  Vows.  By  E.  Wenier.  Author  of  "  Success,  and  How  he  Won  it,"  &c.,. 
&c.     Translated  by  Bertha  Ness.    3  vols.     Remington  &  Co. 

To  these  we  propose  to  add  Junia,  by  the  author  of  "  Estelle  Russell," — already 
noticed  in  this  department, — and  a  novel  by  **  Ouida,"  who  has  done  the  Contem- 
POKARY  Review  the  honour  of  introducing  it  into  her  pages. 

In  Poetry  there  are  at  least  two  volumes  which  come  so  close  to  certain  border- 
lines in  poetic  writing  as  to  raise  questions  that  require  a  little  attention : — 

Lautrec.  A  Poem.  By  John  tayne.  Author  of  **  The  Masque  of  Shadows," 
"Intaglios:  Sonnets,"  **  Songs  of  Life  and  Death,"  •*  The  Poems  of  Francis 
Villon,  done  into  English  verse,"  &c.,  &c.    Pickering  &  Co.,  London.     And 

Songs  of  a  Wayfarer.  "By  F.  Wyville  Home.  Pickering  &  Co.,  London,  1878. 
These  also  we  reserve,  with  one  or  two  others. 


BELIEF    IX    CHRIST:    ITS    RELATIOK    TO 
MIRACLES  AND  TO  EVOLUTION, 


[I.— DOES  THE  NEW  TEST.mENT  MAKE  MIRACUiS  THE  BASIS  OF 
THE  CltRlSTlAN  FAITH? 

IT  is  evident,  even  to  those  who  would  gladly  thiak  otherwise, 
that  the  old-fashioned  orthodox  opinion  on  the  relation  of  miraolee 
to  faith  has  of  late  years  been  eeriotisly  ehaken.  Every  one  remembers 
the  simple  and  logical  fonn  of  the  argument  by  which  the  Christian 
religion  was  commonly  supported.  It  may  be  stated  thus : — ^A  reVela- 
tion  needs  Bupematural  evidence  to  accredit  it.  The  .claims  made  by 
Jesus  Christ  were  such  as  could  not  have  received  the  assent  of  reason- 
able men,  unless  they  had  been  sustained  by  supernatural  attestation. 
But  there  is  adequate  proof  that  tliose  claims  had  mii-aeulous  support. 
Miiacles  may  be  WTOught  either  by  the  power  of  God  or  by  that  of 
the  Evil  One.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  Evil  One 
who  gave  our  Lord  the  power  to  do  his  mighty  %vorks,  and  who 
mised  him  from  the  dead.  If  it  was  not  the  E\il  One,  it  was  God. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  message  and  claims  of  Jesus  Christ 
ought  to  be  accepted,  because  God  himself  has  attested  them  by 
miracles.  Our  behef  iu  Jesus  Chiist  and  his  Gospel  rests  upon  our 
antecedent  belief  in  the  New  Testament  miiBcles. — AYhen  miracles 
were  tlius  laid  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  structure  of  the  Chiis- 
tion  faith  was  erected,  it  was  natural  that  those  who  were  critical 
about  the  faith  should  direct  their  attention  primarily  to  the  miracles. 
Were  these  giifGcieutly  demonstrated  t  This  became  the  question  of 
questions,  Aud  tlie  Christian  mind  has  been  for  somo  time  iocreas- 
ingly  uneasy  on  this  point- 
There  was  in  recent  times  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  sceptics  to 
affirm  that  a  miracle  was  an  impossible  thing.  What  was  a  mii-acle  f 
It  was  answered,  that  a  mhacle  was  a  suspension  of  a  law  of  natnre. 
Those  on  whom  the  uuiformity  of  nature  had  begun  to  make  a  strong 
impression  allowed  thcinselvcs  to  bo  huixied  into  incautious  assertions 
VOL.   SXXIV.  2   T 
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about  tlie  a  priori  impossibility  of  such  a  thing  as  the  suspension  of  a 
law  of  nature.  These  assertions  became  the  occasion  of  innumerable 
volumes  in  which  orthodox  apologists  contended  for  the  a  priori  pos- 
sibility of  miracles.  It  is  clear  that  to  deny  such  a  possibility  is  an 
extravagance.  A  philosopher  may  feel  as  sure  as  he  can  be  that  no 
law  of  nature  has  been  or  will  be  suspended ;  but  he  is  not  warranted 
in  laying  down  as  an  axiom  to  which  all  rational  men  must  assent, 
that  under  no  circumstances  and  for  no  object  could  a  law  of  nature 
be  imagined  to  be  suspended.  We  may  assume  it  to  be  conceded  at 
the  present  moment  that  miracles  are  not  to  be  denied  on  the  ground 
oi  aprioi^i  impossibility. 

But  the  adequacy  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  New  Testament 
miracles  is  questioned  more  strongly  than  ever.  The  Gospels  are 
pulled  to  pieces;  it  is  required,  with  ruthless  stringency,  that  we 
should  prove,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  historical 
evidence,  that  they  were  wiitten  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  events 
recorded,  and  are  now  printed  as  they  were  first  written.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  ease  with  which  reported  wonders  are  accepted  by 
an  uncritical  age  which  believes  in  miracles.  Wc  have  examples  pro- 
duced of  the  assent  given  by  intelligent  men  in  later  times  to  stories 
of  miracles  which  now  carry  no  conviction  to  our  minds.  We  are 
called  upon  to  admit  that  any  veiy  improbable  occurrence  requires  to 
be  supported  by  stronger  testimony  than  one  which  has  nothing 
wonderful  in  it.  And — what  perhaps  affects  us  most — we  are  asked 
what  degree  of  attention  we  pay  now  to  reports  of  alleged  miracles, 
and  what  kind  of  evidence  we  should  require  before  we  should 
thoroughly  believe  a  miracle  to  have  been  wrought.  It  seems  irre- 
verent to  compare  the  mighty  works  of  the  New  Testament  with  the 
spiritualist  miracles  of  our  own  day;  but  we  cannot  deny  that  respect- 
able testimony  of  eye-witnesses  has  been  produced  in  support  of 
accounts  of  tables  dancing  about  in  rooms,  and  Kving  persons  floating 
in  the  air ;  and  yet  most  of  us  do  not  feel  bound  to  accept  whatever 
spirituahsts  may  teach,  as  being  attested  by  supernatural  evidence. 
If  we  Christians  say  to  unbehevers,  "You  are  bound  to  receive 
Christianity  because  miracles  were  wrought  in  attestation  of  it,"  we 
cannot  think  it  unreasonable  that  they  should  sift  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  miracles  with  critical  increduUty.  They  only  do  what 
we  should  do  noAv,  if  any  one  claimed  to  be  sent  from  heaven  on  the 
ground  that  he  possessed  supernatural  powers.  In  such  a  case,  wo 
should  begin  by  being  incredulous;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  sort 
or  amount  of  evidence  we  should  finally  accept  as  conclusive.  We 
all  know  that  it  would  take  a  good  deal  to  convince  us.  Are  we 
satisfied  then  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  incredulous  philo- 
sopher, the  evidence  in  support  of  the  reality  of  the  New  Testament 
miracles  is  as  strong  as  what  we  should  require  to  pci^uade  us  that  a 
dead  man  was  raised  to  life  in  London  yesterday,  or  fifty  yeara  ago  ? 
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I  am  unable  to  see  tliat  that  is  not  a  perfectly  fair  question.  The 
ixnth  is,  that  we  do  not  willingly  put  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of 
-an  incredulous  philosopher.  We  begin  by  reverencing  the  Gospels 
^nd  believing  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
approach  a  New  Testament  narrative  with  the  same  suspicion  with 
which  we  receive  the  report — say  of  a  miracle  at  Lourdes.  We  think 
-an  Evangelist  ought  to  be  treated  respectfully,  and  not  cross-examined 
like  a  modern  peasant.  And  attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  the 
old  thesis  into  something  like  this— that,  when  a  rairaciJous  event  is 
Telated  by  such  a  pei^son  as  the  w  liter  of  one  of  the  Gospels,  it  ought 
iio  be  more  readily  behevetl,  and  then  it  may  serve,  as  before,  to  sus- 
tain a  supernatuval  revelation  by  supernatural  evidence.  Such  a 
,  fposition  may  appear  less  untenable,  because  it  recognizes  the  objec- 
tions to  wliich  the  older  and  simpler  thesis  is  hable,  and  because  it 
has  the  convenience  of  being  indefinite.  But  it  does  not  really  meet 
the  substantial  difficulty,  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  New 
"Testament  mimclee  is  not  sufficient,^  according  to  any  modern  esti- 
mate, to  demonstrate  what  is  so  improbable  as  the  suspension  of  a  law 
*of  nature. 

But  it  has  often  happened  in  the  history  of  the  Cliurch  that,  when 
Chiistians  have  been  driven  from  the  maintenance  of  any  position, 
^hey  have  found  that  it  was  one  which  they  ought  never  to  have  held. 
-And  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  of  our  confidence  in  Holy  Scrip- 
"ture,  that  in  these  instances  a  new  examination  of  its  books  has  shown 
i:hat  it  gave  no  support  to  the  doctrine  or  method  which  has  had  to 
*he  abandoned.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  mimcles  to 
Christian  faith.  That,  order — miracles  first,  then  the  authority  of  the 
teacher  thus  accredited,  then  the  truth  which  the  teacher  communi- 
^cates — is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament  nor  derived  from  its  pages, 
[*Tho  Scriptural  theory  uf  the  way  in  which  Christian  belief  m  created 
I  'is  a  very  different  one. 

It  is  sufficiently  clear,  I  think,  that  the  ptimaiy  appeal  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Apostles  is  always  to  that  wliich  may  be  called  the  filial  ele- 
ment in  human  nature,  to  that  in  man  w^hich  recognizes  and  responds 
"to  the  grace  and  trutli  of  the  Father  in  heaven.  It  was  never  assumed 
that  men  could  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  until  they  had  seen  a  wonder 

•  and  made  sure  that  it  was  supernatural.  The  distinction,  indeed^ 
between  the  natural  and  supernatural,  w^hich  has  formed  so  important 
an  element  in  the  modern  arguments  on  this  question,  was  not  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  nature 
itself  was  supernatural,  A  miracle  was  a  wonder,  not  a  suspension  of 
a  law*  of  nature.  But  w^onders  were  wonders,  and  w^ere  no  doubt 
regarded  as  signs  of  Di^dne  support  or  interference.  Nicodemus  said  to 

U  Jesus^  **  We  Imow  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for  no  one 
-  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him.'*  And 

•  OUT  Lord  according  to  the  Gospels  did  mighty  works,  wrought  eigua 
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and  wonders.  But  then  it  only  becomes  the  more  remarkable,  if  we- 
can  perceive  that  the  main  appeal  was  not  made  through  the  wonders^ 
nor  to  the  sense — whatever  it  was — that  could  appreciate  the  wonders^ 
but  to  the  moral  or  spiritual  apprehensions  which  could  recognize 
grace  and  truth. 

When  our  Lord  first  began  to  address  his  counti-ymen,  it  was  in  the 
same  words  which  had  been  spoken  by  John  the  Baptist.     lie  pro- 
claimed the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  called  men  to   repentance,  a&^ 
John  had  done.     Now  John  did  no  sign.     I  hardly  know  how  those 
who  have  talked  about  a  revelation  requiring  supernatural  attestation 
would  regard  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist ;  but  our  Lord  said  of  him 
that  ho  was  a  prophet  and  more  than  a  prophet,  and  many  of  hia 
countrymen  believed  that  he  spoke  with  Divine  authority,  and  yet  he- 
wrought  no  miracle.    Our  Lord  began  his  ministiy  with  the  Baptist's^ 
announcement.    It  would  seem  from  what  the  Evangelists  tell  us,  that) 
he  called  some  of  his  chief  disciples,  and  that  he  taught  with  a  manner 
of  authority  which  astonished  the  people,  and  with  gracious  word© 
which  fascinated  them,  before  he  began  even  to  heal  the  sick.     The 
faith  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  of  James  and  John,  was  not  created  by 
miracles.     They  believed  in  their  Master  before  they  saw  his  mighty 
works. 

I  take  the  following  illustrations  of  our  Lord's  own  thought  and 
feeling  on  the  subject,  first  from  St.  Matthew,  and  then  from  what 
modern  criticism  prefers  to  call  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

In  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  Jesus  is  describing  and  analyzing  the 
results  of  his  preaching  in  Gahlee.  He  had  been  sowing  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Divhie  Kingdom,  and  he  contemplates  the  various 
receptions  of  the  seed.  There  is  nothing  in  the  parable  to  bring 
miracles  to  the  mind.  Jesus  marks  the  hardness,  the  shallowness, 
the  worldUness  which  hmder  the  seed  from  bearing  its  fruit;  but  there 
are  some  amongst  his  hearers  neither  hard,  nor  shallow,  nor  worldly^ 
but  with  a  heart  for  the  good  announcement,  who  take  it  in  and  keep 
it,  and  in  whom  it  brings  forth  fruit.  After  some  part  of  the  sanie 
experience,  reflecting  on  the  same  facts,  seeing  how  the  cities  in  which 
mofet  of  his  mighty  works  were  done  were  not  moved  to  repentance, 
but  how  simple-minded  fishermen  had  welcomed  his  teaching,  Jesus 
realized  and  declared  that  it  was  his  Father's  will  to  hide  the  thinga 
of  the  kingdom  from  wise  and  prudent  persons,  and  to  reveal  them 
unto  babes.  And  then,  as  with  outstretched  hands,  he  utters  his 
yearning  appeal,  "Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  He  had  wrought  miracles  m 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum  in  vain.  But  some,  who  had 
little  knowledge  and  open  hearts,  who  needed  dehverance  and  comr 
fort,  and  were  willing  to  be  blessed  with  the  trustfulness  of  sonship, 
had  had  the  grace  of  the  Father  revealed  to  them. 

Full  of  this  same  thought,  and  anxious  to  make  his  disciples  sharem. 
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lu  it  our  Lorcl  more  tlmn  once  used  actual  little  cliiltlron  to  illustrate 
it.  '*  Except  ye  be  eouverted,  and  become  as  little  ckildron^  ye  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  What  could  the  little  child, 
-v^'hom  he  called  nnto  him  and  set  in  the  midst  of  his  hearers,  know 
-about  the  miraculous  and  the  non-miraculous  ?  And  the  kingdom 
which  CIiriBt  brought  down  from  heaven  amongst  men  claimed  for  its 
proper  BubjectB  thnse  who  had  the  receptive,  guileless,  trustful  dis- 
positions of  little  children. 

Jesus  evidently  recognized  such  dispositions  in  the  Galileans  whom 
he  attracted  to  be  his  friends,  and  chose  and  appointed  to  be  his 
envciye.  We  Iiave  reason  to  believe,  as  I  have  said,  that  Jesus  called 
nud  won  the  sons  of  Jona  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee  without  the  use  of 
tnigbty  works.  The  most  forward  of  these  was  Simon*  Impulsive 
and  affectionate,  but  wanting  in  stability,  with  as  Httle  as  possible  of 
the  critical  and  snepicious  temper  in  him,  Simon  Peter  has  the  honour 
<^f  holding  the  foremost  place  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  tnie 
nature  and  character  of  hie  Ma^en  *'  Thou  ai-t  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God.**  **  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona,"  said  his  Master, 
when  he  had  made  tins  confession.  But  liow  had  he  been  convinced 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God!  Was  it  through  a  severe  scrutinj- 
of  the  miraculous  element  in  his  works  ?  The  Lord's  answer  is, 
**  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  No  one  who  undei-stands  anything  of  our  Lortl's 
teaching  vnll  doubt  that  he  refers  in  these  words  to  the  drawing  and 
revealing  power  which  the  heavenly  Father  put  forth  in  spiritual 
action  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  penitent  and  loving  disciple. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  earlier  Gospels.  The  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  offei-8  so  many  baffling  problems  to  the  cntical  inc^uirer,  is 
admittedly  of  much  later  composition,  and  represents  the  result  of 
theological  reflection  upon  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus.  Being  of  this 
origin,  and  containing  some  wonderful  narratives,  it  seems  to  sustain 
the  allegation  that  it  took  time  for  the  marvels  mentioned  in  tlie  New 
Testament  to  become  associated  with  the  hfe  of  Christ  in  the  imagina* 
tionof  liis  followers;  although  the  lifelike  simpheity  of  the  story  of  the 
raising  of  Lazanis,  of  which  there  is  no  hint  in  the  earlier  Gospels,  is 
allowed  by  critics  to  be  little  in  harmony  with  the  notion  of  a  mytho- 
Jogical  legend.  But  the  doctrine  that  miracles  are  not  the  proper 
aground  of  faith  is  more  explicitly  stated  in  this  Gospel  than  in  the 
•others.  We  read,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  that  many 
at  Jerusalem  believed  in  his  name,  when  they  saw  the  signs  which  he 
did.  But  let  us  see  what  follows.  One  of  those  who  were  thus  im- 
pressed was  Nieodemufi.  He  came  by  night  to  offer  his  support  to 
Jesns,  having  inferred  from  the  signs  he  had  wrought  that  he  was  a 
teacher  come  from  God.  But  instead  of  being  welcomed,  he  received 
a  repulse.  He  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Jesus  desired  support 
won  by  a  display  of  signs.     Jesus  answered  him,"  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
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unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of" 
God."  The  kingdom  of  God  was  for  those  who  submitted  to  the  invisible 
influence  of  the  Spirit  and  to  the  outward  washing  in  which  men^ 
confessed  themselves  to  be  sinners  and  asked  for  forgiveness.  The 
Evangehst  represents  Jesus  as  positively  offended  by  the  natural  effect 
produced  by  his  miracles.  He  did  not  value  the  wonder  they  created, 
or  the  adhesions  which  they  procured  him.  He  met  an  entreaty  that 
he  would  heal  a  dying  boy  with  the  remonstrance,  "Except  ye  see 
signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe."  This  drew  from  the  father 
an  appeal  of  anguish — "  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die" — which 
proved  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  child,  and  not  of  a  miracle ;  and 
thereupon  Jesus  granted  his  petition.  The  question  which  we  are  con- 
sidering is  definitely  raised  in  the  sixth  chapter.  Certain  of  the  Jew& 
said  to  Jesus, "  What  sign  showest  thou,  that  we  may  see,  and  beUeve 
thee  ?  What  dost  thou  work  1"  They  wanted  a  sign,  for  example^ 
like  that  of  the  manna  which  fell  from  heaven  in  the  wilderness.  The 
answer  of  Jesus  was  in  the  same  tone  as  his  answer  to  Nicodemus — 
'*/  am  the  bread  of  heaven.  •  .  .  But  you  have  seen  me,  and  believe 
not.  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  come  to  me :  and  him  that 
Cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  ^vi8e  cast  out."  Always  the  same  thought,, 
that  he  was  come  to  give  blessing,  and  that  only  the  filial-heart e A 
could  receive  the  blessing.  A  Uttle  further  on  he  says,  "  No  man  can. 
come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him ;"  and 
again,  "  There  arc  some  of  you  that  beUeve  not.  .  .  •  Therefore 
said  I  unto  you,  that  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  it  were 
given  him  of  my  Father."  What  could  miracles  do  to  create  the 
faith  which  Jesus  desired  ?  Nothing  at  all.  They  might  make  men. 
wonder ;  they  might  stimulate  hungry  and  ambitious  desiies ;  but  it 
was  not  in  their  nature  to  generate  repentance,  or  the  desire  of 
righteousness,  or  love.  The  sheep  that  really  follow  the  Good  Shep- 
herd do  so  because  they  hear  his  voice.  They  recognize  the  Master 
of  their  spirits  in  his  gracious  words,  in  his  acts  of  sacrifice  on  their 
behalf. 

But,  to  go  on  to  a  further  stage,  Did  not  the  resurrection  of  Jesus^ 
it  will  be  asked,  become  the  ground  of  the  disciples'  faith  ?  And  was 
it  not  through  their  testimony  to  this  miracle  that  they  won  out  of  the 
world  believers  in  their  risen  Lord  ? 

It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  it  was  by  the  conviction  that  their  ciiicified 
Master  was  alive  and  had  been  claimed  by  the  Father  as  his  Son,  that 
the  Apostles  and  their  companions  were  themselves  raised  up  from  the 
despair  into  which  his  death  had  thrown  them.  But  it  was  not  exactly 
as  a  miracle  that  our  Lord's  resurrection  impressed  them.  I  am  taking 
now  the  Ncav  Testament  narratives  as  authentic.  The  great  fact  for 
the  disciples  was,  not  that  an  astonishing  miracle  had  been  wrought, 
but  that  death  had  not  had  dominion  over  their  Master.  He  had  died, 
but  he  lived  by  the  power  of  God.     The  angelic  forms,  the  empty^ 
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tomb,  the  appearances  of  Jesne  to  his  disciples^  carried  them  on  to  an 
assured  belief  in  hiin  as  alive  in  the  unseen  world.  Bnt  they  did  not 
go  back  to  these  things  to  dwell  on  them  as  supernatnml.  It  was 
enonghfor  them  that  they  could  confidently  look  up  to  Jesus, — the  Jesus 
of  their  memories^  the  Jesus  of  the  GaUleaii  lake  and  of  the  cross, — 
as  at  God's  right  hand.  When  they  proclaimed  him  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  they  declared  that  they  were  w4tn esses  of  his  resurrec* 
tioD,  but  what  they  wished  their  hearers  to  believe  was  that  the  defeat 
of  the  cross  had  been  turned  into  \^ctory,  that  death  had  been  con- 
quered by  life,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  now  sending  down  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  granting  repentance  and  forgiveness  to  men.  These  things 
occupied  their  minds  as  facts,  not  as  having  come  to  pass  miraculously. 
The  Apostles  appealed  ydih  this  their  testimony,  as  their  Master  had 
done,  not  to  the  critical  faculty,  but  to  the  consciences  and  hearts  of 
sinful  children  of  God. 

This  comes  out  clearly  hi  the  case  of  St.  PauL     Ho,  too,  was  made 
a  witness  of  Christ's  resurrection.     That  is,  he  had  a  vision  of  Jesus 

alive  and  identified  with  his  Church.  He  succeeded^  no  doubt,  to 
11  the  beliefs  of  the  other  Apostles  about  the  phenomena  of  the  resur- 
rection ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  these  by  his  own  knowledge.  As  a 
miracle,  St,  PauVs  seeing  of  Christ  had  no  demonstrative  power  in  it. 
He  could  not  speak  of  it  to  opponents  as  anything  but  a  vision.  Even 
ii*  what  he  saw  of  Christ  had  been  eeen  by  a  score  of  other  persons  at 
the  same  time,  it  woidd  have  implied  nothing  as  to  a  miraculous 
change  of  the  body  laid  in  the  tomb.  And  accordingly  in  his  apos- 
tolic mission,  wliilst  he  bears  witness  with  the  utmost  confidence  to 
the  risen  Saviour,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  extort  the  assent  of  the 
sceptical  by  demonstrating  supernatural  phonomeBa.  'NMiat  could 
he  have  said  to  this  effect,  when  he  preached  at  Athens  or  at  Rome  ? 
That  he,  an  unknown  stranger,  had  one  day  seen  a  vision  in  which  a 
man  who  had  been  put  to  death  professed  to  be  aUve  in  the  other 
world*  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  other  Jews  who  said  they 
had  seen  the  same  man  in  still  more  remarkable  appearances  after 
his  death.  That  sort  of  statement,  from  an  unkno^vn  stranger, 
would  have  been  weak  evidence  in  support  of  a  much  less  improbable 
occmTcnce  than  the  recalling  of  a  dead  body  from  the  grave.  But 
St.  Paul  never  thought  of  forcing  the  resiurection  of  Chiist  as  a 
miracle  upon  the  incredulous.  He  tells  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Fu'st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  how  he  preached  Christ,  and  on  what 
evidence  he  depended.  Nuthing  could  be  more  expUcit  or  more  con- 
clusive than  hie  account.  The  things  which  God  had  prepared  for 
them  that  loved  him — namely,  reconciliation  and  redemption  through 
Christ — had  been  revealed  to  him,  Paul,  by  the  Spirit,  and  he 
communicated  them  by  the  same  Spirit  to  others,  **  AVhich  things 
also  we  speak,  not  iu  the  words  wliich  man's  wiBdom  teacheth,  but 
which   the   Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
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Bpiritnal.  But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  And  he  seems  expressly  to 
put  miracles  aside,  as  appealing  to  the  carnal  man.  **For  the  Jews 
require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom :  but  we  preach 
Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumblingblock,  and  unto  the  Greeks 
foolishness ;  but  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  In  these  chapters 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  tells  us  himself  how  he  commended  Chris- 
tianity— to  use  our  phrase,  when  he  would  rather  have  said  Christ,  or 
the  Gospel — to  Gentiles.  Does  not  his  account  prove  to  demonstration 
that  his  method  has  been  abandoned  by  those  who  make  miracles 
the  basis  of  the  Christian  faith  ? 

But  if  neither  our  Lord  nor  his  Apostles  sought  to  produce  the  faith 
they  desired  by  firat  satisfying  their  hearers  that  laws  of  nature  had 
been  suspended,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  wonderful  works  of 
which  we  read  so  much  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

I  should  be  travelling  beyond  the  immediate  subject  of  this  paper 
in  attempting  to  give  a  full  answer  to  this  question ;  but  it  will  be 
desired,  perhaps,  that  I  should  not  pass  it  wholly  by.  It  would  scetn, 
then,  that  we  shall  feel  a  little  more  at  ease,  shall  be  able  to  breathe 
somewhat  more  freely,  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament  miracles, 
if  we. see  that  the  Gospel  glories  in  being  above  them  and  independent 
of  them.  They  constitute  a  secondary  consideration  ;  and  the  ofier  of 
peace  with  God,  in  appealing  to  the  sense  of  sin,  to  the  desire  of  righteous- 
ness, to  the  instinct  of  gratitude,  leaves  miracles  on  another  and  a  lower 
level.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  Christ  did  not  really  do  mighty  works 
because  he  did  not  bring  them  forward  as  his  indispensable  credentials. 
It  is  a  saying  which  of  late  years  has  often  been  repeated,  that 
whereas  foimerly  miracles  were  held  to  prove  the  Gospel,  now  it  is 
the  Gospel  which  proves  the  miracles.  There  is  solid  truth  in  this 
epigrammatic  statement.  We  see  in  the  Gospels  that  wonderful  works 
were  chiefly  for  those  who  believed.  Though  this  may  now  be  said 
with  a  sneer,  it  is  undoubtedly  so  declared  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  the  theory  of  the  Evangelists  that  wonderful  works  were  wrought 
by  Christ  to  reward  and  deepen  and  enlarge  the  true  faith,  but  not 
to  extort  it.  The  Scriptural  order  is, — grace  and  truth  first,  then 
miracles;  not  miracles  first,  then  grace  and  truth.  Sick  persons  who 
beKeved  had  the  cures  wrought  upon  them.  Only  believers  in  Jesus 
Christ  saw  him  after  he  was  raised  from  the  dead.  The  testimony  of 
the  Apostles  was  accepted  by  those  to  whom  the  offer  of  God's  for- 
giveness of  sins  commended  itself.  So  now,  if  we  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  because  his  light  has  shined  in  our  hearts,  our  minds  will  be  in 
what  might  be  called  a  credulous  attitude  towards  acts  of  his  reported 
in  the  same  breath  by  those  who  proclaim  reconciliation  to  the  Father 
through  him.    It  seems  to  me  absurd  to  see  in  Jesus  the  Son  of  God, 
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and  to  find  any  difficulty  in  his  doiog  works  such  aa  no  other  man  has 
done  ;  or  to  pee  in  him  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  to  imagine  that 
it  would  have  siitisBed  onr  reason  better  if  the  record  concerning  him 
had  stopped  with  his  giving  up  the  ghost  on  the  cross.  If  any 
prodigies  are  ai^sociated  with  his  life  which  are  mere  prodigies,  in 
which  we  can  discern  no  spiritual  or  revealing  virtue,  we  shall  be 
Tight  in  being  sceptical  about  them.  But  it  is  the  acknowledged 
distinction  of  the  New  Testament  miracles,  that— with  scarcely  an 
exception — they  are  maTiifestly  tme  to  their  alleged  character  as  the 
Father*8  works.  They  have  light  from  heaven  in  them.  If  any  one 
challenges  us  to  produce  historical  demonstration  of  them  which  can 
overpower  hostile  incredulity,  let  us  surrender  them  to  his  scepticism ; 
they  were  not  given  to  coerce  unbelievers  into  faith.  If  any  one  lias 
yielded  as  a  penitent  sinner  to  the  grace  of  him  who  calls  the  heavy 
laden  to  the  joy  of  repentance  and  trust,  let  such  a  one  hold  himself 
free  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  miraculous  element  in  the  Gospels.  It 
is  easy  to  prophesy  which  will  be  his  choice. 


IL— EVOLUTION  NOT  MORE  INCOMPATIBLE  WITH  DIVINE,  TILVN 
WITH  HUMAN,  'FREEDOM. 


"ITTE  commonly  think  of  the  law  of  Evolution  as  halving  to  do  with 
f  T  the  production  of  the  difterent  species  of  animals  and  plants. 
As  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  forms  of  life  on 
the  globe  have  come  into  existence,  it  has  gained  wide  acceptance. 
It  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  complete  accoxint  of  creation,  and 
the  range  over  which  it  rules  is  the  subject  of  keen  and  well-sustained 
controversy.  It  leaves,  by  universal  admission,  the  first  beginnings 
of  things  still  unexplained;  it  always  postulates  matter  in  some  form, 
prepared  to  undergo  change.  Men  of  the  highest  authority  in  science 
declare  that  they  see  no  satisfactojy  evidence  of  the  natural  growth 
of  vital  matter  from  non-vital.  Ik  is  further  urged  that  the  inter- 
mediate forms  between  species  and  species  are  not  so  discoverable  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  that  there  are  \^^de  lacunse  in  the  *' record  of 
the  rocks  "  between  species  differing  greatly  from  each  other.  But 
on  the  whole  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Evolution  as  a  principal  law 
of  creation  has  been  growing  steadily,  and  has  received  from  time  to 
time  astonishing  accessions  of  confirmatory  facts.  Men  are  every- 
where surrendering  their  minds  to  it.     It  is  coming  to  be  accepted  as 
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a  general  ml^ — whatever  exceptions  to  it  may  ultimately  be  found  to- 
be  irreducible — ^that  the  movement  of  creation  has  been  continuous^ 
the  changes  from  one  sort  of  thing  to  another  being  like  what  we  see 
going  on  now  in  the  growth  and  propagation  and  variations  of  plants* 
and  animals. 

But  the  law  of  Evolution  is  not  satisfied  with  the  dominion  of  the- 
physical  world.  It  sees  other  realms  to  conquer.  It  is  being  confi- 
dently applied  to  mind  as  well  as  to  nature,  to  history  and  morals  as- 
well  as  to  the  changes  of  matter.  Society,  ethics,  religion,  all,  it  is- 
said,  have  grown  from  the  most  rudimentary  beginnings,  and  the  one 
question  of  interest  is  how — by  what  processes  and  in  what  order  and 
relation — they  have  grown.  If  wo  knew  all  that  was  at  work  in  the- 
sphere  of  human  thought  and  feeling  at  any  given  time,  we  should  be 
able  to  foretell,  it  is  alleged,  what  would  follow ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
could  be  nothing  really  contingent,  no  interference  proceeding  from 
any  world  above  nature,  no  addition  from  without  to  what  previously 
existed.  The  development  of  morality  is  explained. by  the  naturally 
increasing  predominance  of  the  social  over  the  individual  affections* 
Men  found  that  they  became  stronger  by  holding  together;  the  in- 
.  terests  of  the  family,  the  tribe,  the  nation,  asserted  themselves  over 
those  of  the  single  member ;  these  interests  created  the  feeling  which 
we  call  that  of  obligation ;  men  now,  through  the  growth  of  the  social 
consciousnesss,  feel  themselves  hound  to  subordinate  self  to  the  good 
of  their  neighbours.  Special  kinds  of  consciousness  have  been  de- 
veloped through  varying  circumstances  in  particular  societies;  and 
from  time  to  time  an  individual  has  the  common  consciousness  more 
vigorously  developed,  just  as  adother  may  happen  to  be  taller  or  more 
healthy  than  the  other  membei-s  of  his  society.  The  growth  of 
religion  in  its  various  forms  is  similarly  explained  as  being  due  to 
natural  causes,  and  especially  as  having  its  origin  in  fears  suggested 
by  darkness  and  death. 

It  would  seem  that  all  investigation  and  all  theories  must  be  pro- 
foimdly  aflected  by  the  law  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  A 
remarkable  essay  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  entitled  "  The  Ascent  of 
Man  "  {Macmillans  Magazine,  January,  1877),  may  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  the  influence  exerted  by  this  scientific  conception  on  cultivated 
thought.  It  seems  to  him  to  be  doing  nothing  less  than  revolution- 
izing all  the  serious  opinions  of  mankind.  The  concessions  he  is 
ready  to  make  to  it  in  the  departments  of  historical,  ethical,  and 
religious  belief  constitute  an  almost  absolute  surrender ;  "  jamjam  effi- 
caci  dat  manus  sciential."  He  contends,  however,  that  the  Evolutionists 
have  no  right  to  deny  a  cause  and  a  design.  He  holds  that  beyond 
this  process  of  natural  development  we  may  supply  the  origin  it  needs 
by  a  belief  in  a  First  Cause ;  and  that  it  is  a  probable  opinion,  that  the 
development  is  in  accordance  with  a  purpose  and  design  of  its  Origin- 
ator.    Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  pleads  that   some  kind  of  Theism  may 
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therefore  survive  the  general  dcstruution  of  beliefs  brought  about  hj 
Evolution ;  but  anthropomorphism,  iu  which  he  appears  to  include  all 
that  is  special  in  Christiauity  except  the  habit  of  cherishing  an  ideaV 
he  holds  to  be  doomed. 

Now,  to  my  mind«  thiB  able  and  lucid  writer  concedes  too  much 
and  not  enough.  Ho  recognizes  that  great  havoc  is  wrought  in  all 
theories  of  morals  bj  the  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  principle  ot 
Evolution ;  but  he  stops  short  of  a  plain  admission  that,  on  these 
terms,  the  idea  of  Duty  is  absolutely  destroyed.  We  may  think  of 
morality,  he  says,  as  the  gradual  rejection  of  the  baser  animal  elements 
from  our  nature ;  and  by  such  a  view,  **  indi^^dnal  responsibility 
will  be  reduced  within  reasonable  limits."  But  what  is  ther^ 
in  the  theory  of  Evolution,  pure  and  simple,  which  allows  respon- 
sibility within  any  limits  at  allt  The  »eme  of  responsibility  must 
of  course  remain  as  a  fact — ^the  Evolutionist  of  the  most  advanced 
type  cannot  deny  that ;  but  then  he  will  regard  it  as  a  deceptive 
disguise  assumed  by  habit.  The  idea  of  responsibihty  can  only  be 
justified  by  conditions  which  stand  apart  from  and  above  the  process 
of  natural  development.  If  those  conditions  are  excluded,  responsi- 
bility is  reduced — not  "  within  reasonable  limits,"  but  to  an  absurdity. 
Guilt  and  merits  praise  and  blame,  hope  and  fear,  are  rendered  wholly 
irrational.  It  is  a  just  regard  to  antecedents  and  circumst-ances,  such 
as  considerate  persons  endeavoured  to  entertain  before  Evolution  was 
heard  of,  that  reduces  individual  responsibility  within  reasonable 
limits;  if  there  is  nothing  but  Evolution  in  human  life,  responsibiUty 
is  reduced  to  a  miUity. 

We  stop  short,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  whatever  expense  of  strict 
scientific  orthodoxy,  before  we  arrive  at  conclusions  which  involve  us 
in  practical  absurdities ;  and  only  the  hardiest  theorists  venture  to 
tell  us  tiiat  we  are  nothing  but  mechanical  automata.  But  there  is 
no  such  insuperable  obst^icle  to  prevent  historical  criticism  from. 
looking  back  and  interpreting  the  past  history  of  maukhid  on  pure 
Evolutional  principles.  It  is  undeniable  that,  when  we  study  any 
passage  of  history,  whether  individual  or  general,  the  more  thoroughly 
we  understand  it,  the  more  gradual  its  course  appears  to  be.  Each 
action  or  condition  seems  pretty  well  accounted  for  by  what  existed 
before  it.  To  trace  events  to  their  causes  seems  a  way  of  really  ex- 
plaining history,  and  commends  itself  at  the  same  time  as  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  rational,  and  the  most  instructive  method  of 
study.  It  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected,  that  Christianity  is 
being  freely  dealt  with  in  this  manner.  The  most  strenuous  attempts 
are  made  to  interpret  it  Kke  any  other  feature  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  to  account  for  its  origin  and  progress  by  natural  causes. 
The  difficulty  of  doing  this  is  very  gieat.  The  first  question  that 
puts  itself  to  those  who  would  grapple  %vith  it  is,  •*  ^\^^at  think  ye  of 
Christ  f'      Then  follows  the  task   of  explaining  the  work  of  the 
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Apostles  and  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Much  appears  to  be  done 
towards  answering  the  first  question  when  the  Messianic  hopes  of 
Israel  are  thoroughly  understood.  Certainly  it  was  most  natural  that 
Messiahs  should  arise  in  the  age  of  our  Lord.  But  then  the  inquirer 
has  to  estimate  the  character  of  Jesus  as  a  Messiah.  And  on  this  sub- 
ject the  ablest  and  most  unfettered  speculators  are  arriving  at  very 
difierent  conclusions.  Some  think  that  the  figure  of  our  Lord  in  the 
Gospels  is  altogether  unhistorical,  the  product  of  the  popular  imagi- 
nation of  three  or  four  generations ;  others,  like  M.  Renan,  believe 
Jesus  to  have  been  a  person  of  most  delicate  and  highly-endowed 
organization  whose  brain  became  bewildered  till  he  fancied  himself 
the  Messiah  and  Son  of  God ;  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  perhaps  alone, 
holds  that  he  deliberately  assumed  these  pretensions  in  order  that  he 
might  transform  the  Jewish  ideal  from  that  of  a  conquering  prince 
into  that  of  a  mild  and  reasonable  teacher.  Again,  how  came  the 
disciples  to  believe  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead  ?  Much  progress 
towards  the  explanation  of  this  belief  of  theirs  appears  to  be  made 
when  it  is  realized  that  people  were  then  very  ready  to  believe  in  a 
resurrection,  so  that  even  a  Herod  could  say,  "  It  is  John  whom  I  be- 
headed :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead."  That  a  story  of  the  resurrection 
-of  Jesus  might  become  current,  is  credible  enough.  But  the  specu- 
lator is  compelled  to  form  some  conjecture  as  to  the  part  played  by 
those  into  whose  hands  the  body  of  Jesus  was  given.  Did  his  followers 
make  away  with  it,  and  give  out  that  he  was  risen,  and  keep  the  secret 
-of  their  fraud  ?  Or  did  they  delay  their  assertion  of  the  resurrection 
till  iiTesistible  evidence  against  it  could  no  longer  be  given  ?  To  the 
acute  mind  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  the  problem  of  explaining  what  became 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  appears  so  difficult  a  one,  that  he  has  long  held 
that  the  only  way  of  escaping  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  resur- 
rection is  by  supposing  that  Jesus  was  still  alive  when  he  was  taken 
down  from  the  cross,  and  that  by  an  agreement  between  himself  and 
those  who  were  aware  of  the  fact  and  concerned  in  the  matter  he 
withdrew  himself  to  some  region  where  he  was  unknown  and  from 
which  he  never  again  emerged.  As  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
there  is  much  that  demands  explanation  from  those  who  see  in  the  dis- 
ciples ordinary  Galilean  peasants  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  being 
followers  for  a  short  time  of  an  extraordinary  man.  How  their  faith  could 
have  survived  his  ignominious  death,  how  it  could  have  been  sustained 
how  they  could  have  conspired  to  form  the  society  called  the  Christian 
Church — on  these  questions  the  believers  in  natural  development  have 
the  advantage  of  whatever  light  can  be  thrown  by  the  history  of  Mor- 
monism.  The  career  of  St.  Paul — whom  M.  Comte  regards  as  a  more 
important  founder  of  Christianity  than  Christ — is  a  secondary  and  less 
serious  difficulty.  Nor  need  we  insist  on  the  subsequent  enlargement 
of  the  Church  as  presenting  an  insoluble  problem  on  the  Evolutionist 
hypothesis.      The  primary  questions  are  these  two  :  What  is  to  be 
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tliought  of  Christ  \   What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  work  of  the  Gali!eaa 
Apostles  I 


I  assume  that  we  feel  the  force  of  the 


I 
I 


Lrgnments  in  fav^our  of  Evohi- 
tion,  and  are  anxious  to  recognize  it  in  its  due  place  and  sphere  to  th^ 
utmost  of  it«  claims. 

Let  us  go  back  to  that  consciouaness  of  looml  responsibility  which 
we  cannot  help  regarding  as  an  absolutely  necessary  element  iu 
human  life.  We  have  two  fact«  before  us  relating  to  human  action— 
the  one,  that  both  in  the  bodily  organization  and  in  the  sphere  of 
thought  and  feeling  there  is,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  an 
unbroken  continuity,  of  such  a  kind  that  it  may  be  logically  argued 
that  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  altogether  an  illusion ;  the 
other,  that  every  man  feels  in  himself,  and  assumes  in  every  other 
man,  a  power  of  choosing  whether  to  act  in  this  way  or  in  that.  It 
would  evidently  be  utterly  hopeless  to  perauade  any  human  being  ta 
live  as  an  automaton,  wholly  destitute  of  choice  and  will  Human 
life  absolutely  and  uncompromisingly  contradicts  such  an  assumption* 
Yet  the  Evolutionist  can  find,  in  all  that  is  subject  to  his  observation^ 
no  trace  whatever  of  the  interference  of  a  choosing  will,  Dn  Car- 
penter, who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  action  of  nerve-matter  iu 
relation  to  mind,  though  he  stoutly  maintains  free-will  and  responsi- 
biUty,  can  only  do  so  as  one  of  the  unscientific ;  he  cannot  point  out 
how  or  where  the  spuitual  will  makes  itself  felt  by  the  nerve-matter 
which  is  modified  iu  accordance  with  the  processes  of  thought-  We 
are  compelled  therefore  to  hold  that  mil  niait  act  upon  Oie  course  of 
thouffhl  and  feeling  wUhoui  producing  any  discernible  dislurl/ance  in  its  con* 
iinuiti/.  Possibly  our  experience  in  dreams  may  offer  some  illustration 
of  this  paradox.  An  external  uoise,  like  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  may  be 
woven  into  the  tissue  of  a  dream  as  if  it  had  an  orderly  place  pre* 
pared  for  it  from  the  beginning.  At  all  events,  that  will  does  modify 
action,  and  that  the  coui'se  of  action  will  present  to  the  scientific  eye 
such  an  appearance  of  strictly  necessary  development  as  excludes  the 
possibility  of  modification  by  the  will,  is  a  double  conclusion  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  And  we  accept  tliis  pamdox  out  of  defer* 
euce  to  the  higher  moral  reason,  and  the  consciousness  of  freedom  and 
responsibility. 

Kow  Christ,  as  we  see  and  hear  him  in  the  Gospels,  appeals  fur 
recognition  to  our  spiritual  instincts  or  faculty.  He  claims  to  be  from 
heaven,  to  have  an  authority  and  a  work  and  a  nature  quite  difierent 
from  and  superior  to  those  of  an  extraordinary  man.  According  to 
the  mere  Evolutionist  hypothesis,  he  is  a  casually  developed  product  of 
the  social  consciousness  of  his  time.  To  Christians  it  is  wholly  impossible 
to  think  of  him  in  this  character.  We  accept  him,  in  the  main,  as 
what  the  Gospels  declare  that  he  professed  himself  to  be — as  the 
Son,  sent  by  the  Father  to  bring  men  to  him  in  filial  knowledge  and 
affection.    We  are  therefore  what  the  Evolutionist  would  call  super- 
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naturalists.  The  Nature  of  which  he  studies  the  growth  knows 
nothing  of  such  exceptional  features  as  those  which  we  recognize  in 
Christ.  But  we  should  be  false  to  our  higher  moral  apprehensions  if 
we  forced  ourselves  to  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  nothing  more  than  a 
remarkably  good  and  gifted  man.  The  hypotheses  offered  ub  by 
M.  Renan,  by  Mr.  Arnold,  by  Strauss,  we  find,  one  after  another,  to  be 
intolerable. 

Are  we  then  of  necessity  contradicting  the  Eyolutionist  on  his 
^wn  ground  t  Not  of  necessity.  K  it  is  certain  that  the  will  of 
each  man  can  modify  the  course  of  nature  without  any  discernible 
•disturbance  of  the  natural  order,  it  is  at  least  coneeivable  that  the 
Son  of  God  should  enter  into  the  natural  order  without  any  discern- 
ible disturbance  of  it.  What  we  have  to  believe  is  that  this  visible 
order  and  sequence,  with  all  its  smooth  connexions  and  inosculations, 
is  subject  to  a  higher  unseen  Will,  and  may  be  turned  and  moulded 
end  used,  whilst  no  mortal  eye  can  detect  any  rupture  in  it.  It 
would  be  objected  at  once,  "  What  are  such  events  as  the  Conception 
and  Resurrection  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  but  the  most  violent 
ruptures  of  the  continuity  of  the  natural  order?"  In  dealing  with  a 
negative  Evolutionist,  I  should  ask  leave  to  postpone  my  answer  to 
that  question.  I  should  ask  him  to  tell  me  whether  he  could  himself 
think  of  Christ  as  having  any  kind  of  mission  from  heaven,  without 
emancipating  himself  from  the  restrictions  of  his  theoiy.  ff  he  can- 
not, there  is  no  use  in  going  any  further  with  him.  It  is  clear  that 
our  Lord  addressed  himself  primarily  to  the  moral  consciousness  of 
Tiis  hearers.  The  only  belief  and  adhesion  that  he  valued  was  that 
which  was  rendered  to  his  spiritual  authority.  If  we  as  his  advocates 
follow  in  his  steps,  we  shall  not  invert  his  method  by  attempting  to 
build  up  discipleship  on  the  foundation  of  external  miracles,  and  then 
going  on  to  belief  in  the  heavenly  nature  and  authority  of  him  who 
was  the  subject  or  worker  of  them.  The  great  question  which  Christ 
puts  to  men,  at  the  beginning  as  well  afl  at  the  end  of  their  knowledge 
of  him,  is  whether  they  are  so  devoted  to  the  will  of  the  Father  that 
they  can  recognize  him  as  coming  from  God. 

To  ascribe  a  mission  to  Christ  in  any  real  sense  or  degree  is  to 
accept  a  supernatural  or  super-Evolutional  fact.  And  when  once  this 
is  done.  Evolution,  though  it  remains  most  interesting  and  wonderful, 
ceases  to  have  that  domineering  character  which  is  now  so  freely 
claimed  for  it.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  the  course  of  things  has 
been  so  ordered  from  the  beginning  as  never  to  show  any  rupture 
of  continuity ;  but  what  is  this  law,  in  comparison  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  sent  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  into 
the  world  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind  ?  To  his  will.  Evolution, 
however  apparently  regular,  must  be  at  all  times  absolutely  flexible. 
He  knows  how  to  accomplish  his  ends  without  breaking  the  laws  of 
nature.    It  is  conceivable  that  there  might  be  many  a  saltuSy  as  it 
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-would  seem  from  our  remote  point  of  view,  in  the  past  work  of 
•creation,  and  yet  that  if  we  were  able  to  inspect  the  process 
-closely,  every  change  would  appear  to  us  to  be  gradual  and  evolu- 
tionary. 

Those  who  have  thoroughly  beheved  in  Jesus  Chiist  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  who  are  at  the  same  time  thorouglily  familiar  with  the 
rmode  in  which  God  evolves  things  from  their  antecedents,  will  come 
with  the  right  preparation,  I  think,  to  the  question  of  miracles,  such  as 
those  which  Christ  wrought,  and  such  as  his  ResuiTCction  and  Con- 
ception. They  will  have  a  distaste  rather  than  a  craving  for  the 
marvellous,  and  they  will  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
-that  any  event  that  ever  occurred  in  the  world  exhibited  a  perceptible 
rupture  of  continuity,  or,  in  other  words,  broke  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  there  is  something  so  imdeniably  exceptional  in  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  God,  that  they  are  debarred  from  affirming  that  nothing  excep- 
tional ever  occurs.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  one  coming  to 
do  the  work  for  which  Christ  was  sent,  should  have  something  excep- 
tional in  the  accompaniments  of  his  arrival  and  life  and  departure. 
The  presumption  would  be  (1),  that  there  would  be  quite  exceptional 
-occurrences ;  (2),  that  they  would  be  congruous  to  the  spiritual  work 
-of  Christ,  and  not  merely  strange ;  and  (3),  that  they  would  be  so 
wrought  into  the  tissue  of  the  world's  order  as  to  be  as  natural  as  any- 
i;hing  else. 

The  work  of  the  Apostles  in  founding  Christianity  is  refen-ed  by 

themselves  to  a  special  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.     That  the  Spirit 

of  God  should  work  in  men's  hearts  and  minds  has  nothing  in  it  more 

incredible  or  inconsistent  with  the  natural  order  than  that  men's  wills 

should  work  on  their  own  Uves  and  on  the  Uves  of  others.      The 

•ordinary  present  operation  of  the  Spirit  does  not  break  the  evolutional 

^sequence.     If  we  beUeve  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  or  the 

creation  of  the  Church,  was  an  altogether  exceptional  occurrence  like 

the  coming  of  Chi-ist,  we  shall  hold  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 

probable  that  there  would  be  at  that  time  an  exceptional  force  and 

^warmth  in  the   Spirit's  operation,  attended  by  uncommon  outward 

manifestations  and  results,  but  that  there  would  be  the  same  working 

of  these  things  into  an  unbroken  order  as  that  which  I  spoke  of  just 

.now. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  restate  my  positions. 
^.  Our  moral  and  rational  Ufe  compels  us  to  beUeve  that  the  visibly 
regular  order  of  things  is  subject  to  the  modifying  power  of  the 
'  human  will. 

2.  No  scientific  insight  can  detect,  or  has  the  least  hope  of  ever  de- 
tecting, the  point  or  mode  of  the  will's  action  upon  the  Ufe,  mental  and 

.  material. 

3.  Our  higher  spiritual  instincts  constrain  us  to  accept  the  Chiist  of 
the  Gospels  as  a  real  and  veracious  person. 
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4.  The  heavenly  nature  and  mission  of  Chi'ist,  as  claimed  by  him- 
self, are  super-Evolutional,  like  the  human  will,  but  not  therefore 
anti-Evolutional 

5.  If  the  moral  authority  of  Christ  is  such  as  to  command  our 
submission,  we  should  rationally  expect  that  his  coming,  and  the 
establishment  of  his  kingdom,  being  exceptional  in  the  spiritual 
sphere,  would  be  attended  by  exceptional  outward  incidents,  but  we 
should  expect  also  that  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  coming  to  pass- 
of  these  incidents  to  break  to  the  human  eye  the  gradual  and  con- 
tinuous CQunexion  of  thm^sj 

^  J.  Llewelyn  Da  vies. 


THE  ANOMALY  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 


ButtrKltAftBT:  Di^  Cttttur  der  J 

P A  r  t  R  :    Shi, t;,:t  ,  f  !hc  lirftaitMnet. 

r  //  liimisciutej^to  (flnt  TOlam«  of 

MicuELEi :  JlatauMttet  {ffisL  de  Fratxe,  tam«  tU.), 


THE  Reimissance  has  left  us  it^  portrait  in  the  works  of  its  artists  : 
it  looks  down  on  iis  from  fresco  and  canvas  as  a  world  compared 
with  which  ours  is  one  of  pnny,  artificial  mediocrity.  Can  we  think 
differently  as  we  look  up  at  the  deeply  thoughtful  Btatesmen  and 
Bcholars  in  their  long,  dark  robes;  at  the  corsleted  generals,  \vith 
their  calm,  severe  glance  ;  at  the  frank,  vigorons  young  men,  in  tight 
jerkin  and  hose;  at  the  grandly  beantiful  women,  who  serenely  smile 
upon  ns?  AH  these  are  the  Hving  men  and  women  of  the  Renaissance, 
Unidealized;  bnt  there  needs  only  a  little  less  realism,  a  httle  more 
artistic  freedom*  an  ampler  throw  of  the  drapery,  a  greater  breadth  of 
gesture,  to  convert  these  men  and  women  into  apostles,  archangels, 
youthful  saints,  and  Madonnas. 

Yet,  despite  all  their  reaUem,  their  childhke,  noble  fidelity  to  nature, 
their  love  of  every  existing  detail  of  dress  and  manners,  the  artists  of 
le  Renaissance  have,  it  would  seem,  given  us  a  lying  portrait  of  their 
ames ;  do  not  beheve  them :  the  world  which  they  have  painted 
strong  and  beautiful  was  in  reality  weak  and  base ;  those  statesmen 
and  scholars  of  Masaceio  and  Maotegna  were  selfish  cynics,  those 
warriors  of  Verrocchio  and  Giorgione  were  dastardly  mercenaries, 
those  youths  of  Perugino  and  Signorelli  were  ribald  prufiigates,  those 
women  of  Titian  and  Andrea  were  impm-e  traitresses;  that  seemingly 
youthful  and  hopeful  world  was  a  rotten  and  cmmbling  one. 

This  is  what  a  critical  study  of  the  Renaissance  seems  to  teach  us 
more  and  more  emphatically — a  painful  shattering  of  our  illusions^  a 
bitter  mixing  up  of  what  we  love  in  aii  and  what  we  loathe  in  man ; 
and  the  very  writers  who  have  shown  this  strange  anomaly  of  good 
and  evil  seem  to  have  received  a  shock  fi'om  their  own  discoveries. 
In  almost  all  recent  works  on  the  Renaissance  we  may  perceive  an 
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uneasiness  of  mind,  a  more  or  less  painful  state  of  vacillation  and 
doubt,  an  uncertainty  whether  to  approve  or  to  condemn,  a  disquieting^ 
consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  constant  apology  and  exception,  a 
dreariness  resulting  from  the  contemplation  of  a  chaos  of  virtue  and 
vice,  of  Ufe  and  death.  Few,  hkc  Michelet,  can  push  on  through 
Renaissance  corruption,  serene  in  the  consciousness  that  this  corrup- 
tion is  a  mere  momentary  phase  of  evil,  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  good ;  the  consolation  is  too  easily  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  that 
perplexing  medley  of  what  is  best  and  what  is  worst.  Burckhardt,  ia 
his  deep  conviction  of  the  moral  worth  of  Renaissance  art,  seems  con- 
stantly attempting  to  hide  from  himself  the  worse  features  of  the  times 
which  produced  it;  his  excellent  book  is  too  evidently  an  apology  and 
an  attenuation.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pater,  by  far  the  subtlest  and 
most  brilliant  writer  on  the  subject,  shows  himself  too  complacently 
permeated  with  the  consciousness  of  the  moral  uncertainty  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  is  prone  to  see  the  impurity  of  the  time  in  its  only 
pure  product,  its  art ;  while  the  two  most  recent,  most  impartial,  and 
most  learned  of  the  writens  on  the  Renaissance,  Mr.  Addington 
Symonds  and  Professor  Pasquale  Villari,  candidly  acknowledge  the 
painful  double  impression  which  they  are  constantly  receiving,  lending^ 
to  their  works  a  strange,  mournful  tone.  Both  appreciate  the  Renais- 
sance, sympathize  with  it,  admire  it  fervently;  yet  both  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  all  this  period  of  revivification,  of  intel- 
lectual revival,  was  one  of  utter  moral  dissolution ;  that  \frhat  seemed 
to  be  a  regeneration  was  in  reaUty  a  vast  national,  political,  social, 
and  moral  collapse. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Italy  was  the  centre  of  Euro- 
pean civilization:  while  the  other  nations  were  still  plunged  in  a 
feudal  barbarism  which  seems  almost  as  far  removed  from  all  our 
sympathies  as  is  the  condition  of  some  American  or  Polynesian 
savages,  the  ItaHans  appear  to  us  as  possessing  habits  of  thought,  a 
mode  of  life,  political,  social,  and  literary  institutions,  not  unKke  those  of 
to-day ;  as  men  whom  we  can  thorouglity  underetand,  whoso  ideas  and 
aims,  whose  general  views  resemble  our  own  in  that  main,  indefinable 
characteiistic  of  being  modern.  They  had  shaken  off*  the  morbid 
monastic  ways  of  feehng,  they  had  thrown  aside  the  crooked  scholastic 
modes  of  thinking,  they  had  trampled  imder  foot  the  feudal  institu- 
tions of  the  middle  ages ;  no  symbolical  mists  made  them  sec  things 
vague,  strange,  and  distorted;  their  intellectual  atmosphere  was  as 
clear  as  our  own,  and,  if  they  saw  less  than  we  do,  what  they  did  seo 
appeared  to  them  in  its  true  shape  and  proportions.  Almost  for  the 
first  time  shice  the  ruin  of  antique  civilization,  they  could  shov;-  well- 
organized,  well-defined  States;  artistically  disciplined  armies;  rationally 
devised  laws;  scientifically  conducted  agriculture,  and  widely  extended, 
intelligently  undertaken  commerce.  For  the  first  time  also,  they  showed 
regularly  built,  healthy,  and  commodious  towns,  well-drained  fields,. 
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anj,  more  inipoitaiit  than  all,  Uunilreda  of  miles  of  country  owned 
not  by  feudal  lords,  but  by  citizens;  cultivated  not  by  serfs,  but  by 
free  peasants.  At  the  snnie  time  they  posseesed,  at  least  a  eentniy 
and  a  half  before  any  of  their  neighbourSi  a  perfectly  developed 
language  and  a  mature  literature;  soon  after  they  became  the  sole 
possessors  of  rationally  iiitc*i|ireted  antiquity,  and,  to  crown  all,  they 
produced  art  such  as  had  nut  been  seen  since  the  great  days  of  Greece* 
While  in  the  rest  of  Europe  men  were  floundering  among  the  stag- 
nant ideas  and  erumbUug  metitutions  of  the  efteto  middle  ages,  with 
but  a  vapcuo  lialf-consciousnesa  of  their  ovrn  nf^ture,  the  Itc^lians  walked 
calmly  through  a  life  ek  well  an-auged  as  their  great  to^vn8,  bold,  in- 
qiiisitive,  and  sceptical;  modem  administrators,  modern  soldiers, 
roodern  pnliticiauiss  modern  fiitanciei-s,  scholars,  and  thinkers.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  tifteenth  century,  Italy  seemed  to  have  obtained  the 
philosophic,  litemry,  and  artistic  inheritance  of  Greece,  the  adminis- 
trative, legal,  and  military  inheritance  of  Rome,  increased  threefold 
by  her  own  strong,  original,  essentially  modern  activities. 

Yet,  at  that  very  time,  and  almost  in  proportion  as  all  these  advan- 
tages developed,  the  moral  vitality  of  tht-  Itahana  was  rapidly  decreas- 
ing, and  a  horrible  moml  gangrene  beginning  to  spread;  liberty  was 
extinguished,  pubhc  good  faith  seemed  to  be  dying  out,  even  private 
morality  flickered  ominously ;  everj'  free  State  became  subject  to  a 
despot,  always  unscrupulous  and  often  infamous;  warfare  became  a 
mere  pretext  for  the  mpine  and  extortions  of  mercenaries  ;  diplomacy 
grew  to  be  a  mere  swindle  ;  the  humanists  inoculated  literature  with 
the  61thicst  refuse  cast  np  by  antif|uity ;  nay,  even  civic  and  family 
ties  were  loosened,  assassinations  and  fratricides  began  to  abomid, 
and  all  law,  human  and  divine,  to  be  set  at  defiance. 

The  nations  who  came  into  contact  with  the  Italians  opened  theii* 
eyes  mth  astonishment,  with  mhigled  admiration  and  terror ;  and  We» 
I»eople  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  fiUed  with  the  same  feeling,  only 
much  stronger  and  more  defined,  as  we  watch  the  strange  ebullition 
of  the  Renaissance,  seething  with  good  and  evil,  as  we  contemplato 
the  enigmatic  picture  drawn  by  the  puzzled  historian,  the  picture  of 
a  people  moving  on  towai'ds  civilization  and  towards  chaos.  Our  first 
feeling  is  perplexity ;  our  second  feeling,  anger ;  we  do  not  at  fiiut  know 
whether^  we  ought  to  believe  in  such  an  anomaly;  when  once  we  do 
believe  in  it,  we  are  indignant  at  its  existence.  We  accuse  these 
Italians  of  the  Renaissance  of  having  \vilfully  and  shamefully  perverted 
their  own  powers,  of  having  wantonly  corrupted  their  own  civnlizution, 
of  having  cynically  destroyed  their  own  national  existence,  of  having 
boldly  called  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven;  w©  lament  and  we 
accuse,  naturally  enough,  but  perhaps  not  justly. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  the  Renaissance  really  was,  and  what  was 
its  use;  how  it  was  produced,  and  how  it  necessaiily  ended.  Let 
us   try  to  understand  its  inherent  natm*e,  and  the  nature  of  what 
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Burrounded  it,  which,  taken  together,  constitute  its  inevitable  fate ;  let 
us  seek  the  explanation  of  that  strange,  anomalous  civilization,  of  that 
life  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 

The  Renaissance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  something  which  we  can  define, 
and  not  a  mere  vague  name  for  a  certain  epoch,  is  not  a  period,  but  a 
condition ;  and  if  we  apply  the  word  to  any  period  in  particular,  it  is 
because  in  it  that  condition  was  peculiarly  marked.  The  Renaissance 
may  be  defined  as  being  that  phase  in  mediaeval  history  in  which  the 
double  influence,  feudal  and  ecclesiastic,  which  had  gradually  crushed 
the  spontaneous  life  of  the  early  mediaeval  revival,  and  reduced  all  to 
a  dead,  sterile  mass,  was  neutralized  by  the  existence  of  democratic  and 
secular  communities ;  that  phase  in  which,  while  there  existed  not  yet 
uny  large  nations,  or  any  definite  national  feeling,  there  existed  free 
towns  and  civic  democracies.  In  this  sense  the  Renaissance  began  to 
•exist  with  the  earliest  mediaeval  revival,  but  it«  peculiar  mission  could 
be  carried  out  only  when  that  general  revival  had  come  to  an  end.  In 
this  sense,  also,  the  Renaissance  did  not  exist  all  over  Italy,  and  it 
existed  outside  Italy ;  but  in  Italy  it  was  far  more  universal  than  else- 
where :  there  it  was  the  rule,  elsewhere  the  exception.  There  was 
no  Renaissance  in  Savoy,  nor  in  Naples,  nor  even  in  Rome ;  but  north 
of  the  Alps  there  was  Renaissance  only  in  individual  towns  Uke  Niini- 
berg,  Augsburg,  Bmges,  Ghent,  &c.  In  the  North  the  Renaissance  is 
dotted  about  amidst  the  stagnant  middle  ages ;  in  Italy  the  middle 
ages  intersect  and  interrupt  the  Renaissance  here  and  there:  the 
consequence  was  that  in  the  North  the  Renaissance  was  crushed  by 
the  middle  ages,  whereas  in  Italy  the  middle  ages  were  crashed  by 
the  Renaissance.  Wherever  there  was  a  free  town,  without  direct 
dependence  on  feudal  or  ecclesiastical  institutions,  governed  by  its 
own  citizens,  subsisting  by  its  own  industry  and  commerce ;  wherever 
the  burghers  built  walls,  slung  chains  across  their  streets,  and  raised 
their  own  cathedral;  wherever,  be  it  in  Germany,  in  Flanders,  or  in 
England,  there  was  a  suspension  of  the  deadly  influences  of  the  later 
middle  ages ;  there,  to  greater  or  less  extent,  was  the  Renaissance. 

But  in  the  North  this  nidimentary  Renaissance  was  never  suffered 
to  spread  beyond  the  walls  of  single  towns ;  it  was  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  by  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  which  restrained  it 
within  definite  Kmits.  The  free  towns  of  Germany  were  mostly  de- 
pendent upon  their  bishops  or  archbishops;  the  more  politically 
important  cities  of  Flandera  were  imder  the  suzerainty  of  a  feudal 
family;  they  were  subject  to  constant  vexations  from  their  suzerains, 
and  their  veiy  existence  was  endangered  by  an  attempt  at  inde- 
pendence ;  Liege  was  well-nigh  destroyed  by  the  supporters  of  her 
bishop,  and  Ghent  was  ruined  by  the  revenge  of  the  Duke  of  Biir- 
gimdy.  In  these  northern  cities,  therefore,  the  commonwealth  was 
restricted  to  a  sort  of  mercantile  corporation,  powerful  within  ilie 
town,  but  powerless  outside  it;  while  outside  the  town  reigned  feudal- 
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ism,  with  its  robber  nobles,  free  companieB,  and  bands  of  outlawed 
peasants,  from  whom  the  merchant  piiiices  of  Bruges  and  Nuruberg 
could  scarcely  protect  their  wares.  To  tbi8  political  feebleness  and 
narrowness  corresponded  an  intellectuiil  weakness  and  pettiness :  the 
burghers  were  mere  self-ruling  tradesfolk;  their  interests  tlid  not 
extend  far  beyond  their  ehops  and  their  houses;  literature  was 
cramped  in  guilds^  and  reflection  and  imagination  were  confined 
Avithiu  the  narrow  limits  of  town  life*  Everything  was  on  -a  small 
scale  ;  the  Renaissance  was  moderate  and  inefficient,  runnuig  no 
gi'eat  dangers  and  achieving  no  great  conquests.  There  was  not 
enough  action  to  produce  reaction,  and,  while  the  Italian  free  States 
were  ground  down  by  foreign  tyrannies,  the  German  and  Flemish 
ritiee  insensibly  merged  into  the  vast  empire  of  the  House  of  AuHtria. 
While  also  the  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century  rushed  into  moral 
and  rehgious  confusion,  which  only  Jesuitism  could  discipHne,  the 
Germans  of  the  same  time  quietly  and  comfortably  adopted  a  reformed 
Church. 

The  maia  cause  of  this  difference,  the  main  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  while  in  the  North  the  Renai^ance  was  cramped  and  enfeebled, 
ill  Italy  it  carried  everything  before  it>  Hes  in  the  circumstance  that 
feudalism  never  took  deep  root  in  Italy,  The  conquered  Latin  race 
was  enfeebled,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  far  more  civilized  than  the  con- 
quering Teutonic  peoples;  the  barbarians  came  down,  not  on  to 
a  previous  layer  of  barbarians,  but  on  to  a  deep  layer  of  ci\ilized 
men ;  tlie  nomads  of  the  Xorth  found  in  Italy  a  people  weakened  and 
cornipt,  but  with  a  long  and  inextinguishable  habit  of  independence, 
of  order,  of  industry.  The  country  had  been  cultivated  for  centuries, 
the  barbarians  could  not  turn  it  into  a  desert ;  the  inhabitants  had 
bean  organized  as  citizens  for  a  thousand  yeara;  the  barbarians 
could  not  reorganize  them  feudally.  Tlie  barbariaus  who  settled  in 
Italy,  especially  the  latest  of  them,  the  Lombards,  were  not  only  in  a 
minority,  but  at  an  immenso  disadvantage.  They  founded  kingdoms 
and  dukedoms,  where  GeiTuau  was  spoken,  and  German  laws  w^ere 
enacted ;  but  whenever  they  tried  to  communicate  with  their  Italian 
subjects,  they  found  themselves  forced  to  adopt  the  Latin  language, 
mannei-^  and  laws ;  their  domination  became  real  only  in  proportion 
as  it  ceased  to  be  Teutonic,  and  the  barbarian  element  was  swallowed 
up  by  what  remained  of  Roman  civilization.  Little  by  little  these 
Lombard  monarchies,  without  roots  m  the  soil,  and  surrounded  by 
hostile  influences,  died  out,  and  there  remained  of  the  invadei-s  only  a 
certain  number  of  nobles,  those  whose  descendants  were  to  bear  the 
originally  German  names  of  Gherardesca,  Rolandinghi,  Soffredinghi, 
Lambertazzi,  Guidi,  and  whose  suzerains  were  the  Bavarian  and 
Swabian  dukes  and  marquises  of  Tuscany.  Slean while  the  Latin 
element  revived,  towns  were  rebuilt,  a  new  Latm  language  w^as 
formed,   and  the  burghers  of  these  yom^g  commnnities   gradually 
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wrested  franchises  and  privileges  from  the  weak  Teutonic  rulers, 
who  required  Italian  agriculture,  industiy,  and  commerce,  without 
which  they  and  their  feudal  retainers  would  have  starved.  Feudalism 
became  speedily  limited  to  the  hilly  countiy ;  the  plain  became  the 
property  of  the  cities  which  it  surrounded ;  the  nobles  turned  into 
mere  robber  chieftains,  then  into  mercenaiy  soldiers,  and  finally,  as 
the  towns  gained  importance,  they  gradually  descended  into  the 
cities  and  begged  admission  into  the  guilds  of  artisans  and  tradesfolk. 
Thus  they  grew  into  citizens  and  Italians ;  but  for  a  long  time  they 
kept  hankering  after  feudalism,  and  looking  towards  the  German 
Emperors  who  claimed  the  inheritance  of  the  Lombard  kings.  The 
struggle  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  between  the  German  feudal 
element  and  the  Latin  civic  one,  ended  in  the  complete  annihilation  of 
the  former  in  all  the  north  and  centre  of  Italy.  The  nobles  sank 
definitively  into  merchants,  and  those  who  persisted  in  keeping  their 
castles  were  speedily  ousted  by  the  commissaries  of  the  free  towns. 
Such  is  the  history  of  feudalism  in  Italy — the  history  of  barbarian 
minority  engulfed  in  Latin  civilization,  of  Teutonic  counts  and 
dukes  turned  into  robber  nobles,  hunted  into  the  hills  by  the  towns- 
folk, and  finally  seeking  admission  into  the  guilds  of  woolnspinners  or 
money-changers;  and  in  it  is  the  main  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  Italian  republics,  instead  of  remaining  restricted  within  their  city 
walls  like  those  of  the  North,  spread  over  whole  provinces,  and  became 
real  politically  organized  States.  And  in  such  States  having  a  free 
political,  military,  and  commercial  life,  uncramped  by  ecclesiastic  or 
feudal  influence,  hi  them  alone  could  the  gi-eat  revival  of  human  intel- 
ligence and  character  thoroughly  succeed.  The  commune  was  the 
only  species  of  free  government  possible  during  the  middle  ages,  the 
only  form  which  could  resist  that  utterly  prostrating  action  of  later 
medieevalism.  Feudalism  stamped  out  civilization,  monasticism  warped 
it ;  in  the  open  countiy  it  was  burnt,  trampled  on,  and  uprooted,  in 
the  cloister  it  withered  and  shrunk  and  perished;  only  within  the 
walls  of  a  city,  protected  from  the  storm  without,  and  yet  in  the  fresh 
atmosphere  of  life,  could  it  develope,  flourish,  and  bear  fruit. 

But  this  system  of  the  free  town  contained  in  itself,  as  does  everj' 
other  institution,  the  seed  of  death, — contained  it  in  that  expanding 
element  which  developes,  ripens,  and  rotfi,  and  finally  dissolves  all  living 
organisms.  A  little  town  is  foimed  in  the  midst  of  some  feudal  state, 
as  Pisa,  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Bologna  were  formed  in  the  dominions 
of  the  counts  of  Tuscany ;  the  elders  govern  it ;  it  is  protected  from 
without,  it  obtains  privileges  from  its  suzerain,  always  glad  to  oppose 
anything  to  his  vassals,  and  who,  unlike  them,  is  too  far  removed  in 
the  feudal  scale  to  injure  the  commimo,  which  is  under  his  supreme 
jurisdiction  but  not  in  his  land.  The  town  can  thus  develope  regularly, 
governing  itself,  taxing  itself,  defending  itself  against  encroaching 
neighbours ;  it  gradually  extends  beyond  its  own  walls,  liberates  its 
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peasantiy,  extends  its  coTiimerce,  extinguislies  feudalism,  boats  back 
its  Biizerain  or  buys  privileges  fmm  him ;  in  shoi-t^  lives  the  vigorous 
yonng  life  of  the  eariy  Italian  commonwealths.  But  now  the  danger 
begins.  The  original  system  of  govemment,  where  eveiy  head  of  a 
family  is  a  power  in  the  State,  where  every  man  helps  to  govern, 

-without  representation  or  Bnbstitution,  could  exist  only  as  long  as  the 
commune  remained  small  enough  for  the  individoal  to  be  in  proportion 
with  it ;  as  long  as  the  State  remained  small  enough  for  all  its  citizena 
to  assemble  in  the  market-place  and  rote,  for  eveiy  man  to  Imow 
every  detail  of  the  administration,  every  inch  of  the  land.  When  the 
limits  were  extended  the  burgher  had  to  deal  with  towns  and  villages 
and  men  and  things  wliich  he  did  not  know,  and  which  he  probably 
bated,  as  every  small  community  hated  its  neighbour;  mtness  the 
horrible.war,  lasting  centuries,  between  the  two  little  towns  of  Dinant 
^nd  Bonvignes  on  the  Mense.  Still  more  was  this  the  case  with  an 
important  city :  the  siibjiigated  town  was  hated  all  the  more  for  being 
a  rival  centre ;  the  biughers  of  Florence^  inspired  only  by  their  narrow 
town  interest,  treated  Pisa  according  to  its  dictates,  that  is,  tried  to 
stamp  it  out.  Thence  the  victorious  communes  came  to  be  surrounded 
by  concpiered  eommuues,  which  they  dared  not  trust  with  any  degree  of 
gpower,  and  which,  instead  of  being  so  many  allies  in  case  of  invasion, 
were  merely  focuses  of  revolt,  or  at  best  inert  impediments.  Similarly 
when  the  communeB  enlarged,  and  foimd  it  indiBpcnsable  to  delegate 
special  men,  who  could  attend  to  political  matters  more  thoroughly 
than  the  other  citizens,  they  were  constantly  falling  under  the  tyranny 
of  tlieu*  Citptmns  of  the  peopUj  of  their  gonfalonieri^  and  of  all  other 

Tieads  of  the  State ;  or  else,  as  in  Florence,  they  were  frightened  by 
this  continual  danger  into  a  system  of  perpetnal  interference  with  .the 
executive,  which  was  thus  rendered  well-nigh  helpless.  To  this  rule 
Venice  forms  the  only  exception,  on  account  of  her  exceptional  position 
and  history,  the  earliest  burghers  turning  into  an  intensely  conserva- 
tive and  civic  aristocmcy,  while  everj^vhere  else  the  feudal  nobles 
turned  into  petty  burghers,  entirely  subversive  of  communal  interests; 
Venice  had  the  yet  gi*eater  safeguard  of  being  protected  both  from 
her  victorious  enemies  and  her  own  victorionB  genemls,  who,  however 

:  powerful  on  the  mainland,  could  not  seriously  endanger  the  city  itself, 
which  thus  remained  a  centre  of  reorganization  in  time  of  disaster.  In 
this  Venice  was  entirely  unique,  as  she  was  unique  in  the  duration  ot 
her  institution  6  and  independence.  In  the  oth^r  towns  of  Italy,  where 
there  existed  no  naturally  governing  family  or  class,  where  every 
citizen  had  an  equal  share  in  government,  and  there  existed  no  dis- 
tinction save  that  of  wealth  and  influence,  there  was  a  constant 
tendency  to  the  illegitimate  preponderance  of  every  man  or  every 
family  that  rose  above  the  average ;  and  in  a  democratic^  mercantile 
State,  not  a  day  passed  without  some  such  elevation.     In  a  syste- 

.niatioy  consolidated  state,  where    the  power  is  in  the  hands   of  a 
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hereditary  eorereigu  or  aristocracy,  a  rich  merchant  remains  a  rick 
merchant,  a  victorious  general  remains  a  victorious  general,  an  eloquent 
orator  remains  an  eloquent  orator;  but  in  a  shapeless,  fluctuating 
democracy  like  those  of  Italy,  the  man  who  has  influence  over  his 
fellow-citizens,  whether  by  his  money,  his  soldiei-s,  or  liis  eloquence, 
necessarily  becomes  the  head  of  the  State ;  everything  is  free  and 
unoccupied,  only  a  Uttle  superior  strength  is  required  to  push  into  it. 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  has  many  clients,  many  correspondents,  many  debtors^ 
he  can  bind  people  by  pecuniary  obligations:  he  becomes  prince. 
Sforza  has  a  victorious  army,  whom  he  can  either  hound  on  to  the 
city  or  restrain  into  a  protection  of  its  interests :  he  becomes  prince. 
Savonarola  has  eloquence  that  makes  the  vhtuous  start  up  and  the 
wicked  tremble  :  he  becomes  piince.  The  history  of  the  ItaUaii  com- 
monwealths shows  us  but  one  thing:  the  people,  the  only  legal 
possessors  of  pohtical  power,  giving  it  over  to  their  bankers  (Medici, 
Petrucci,  Pepoli) ;  to  their  generals  (Delia  Torre,  Visconti,  Scaligeri)  \. 
to  their  monkish  reformers  (Fra  Bussolaro,  Fra  Giovanni  da  Viii- 
cenza,  Fra  Girolamo).  Here  then  we  have  the  occasional,  but  inevit- 
able U6ui;pers,  who  either  momentarily  or  finally  disorganize  the  State. 
But  this  is  not  all.  In  such  a  State  every  family  hate,  every  mer- 
cantile hostility,  means  a  corresponding  pohtical  division.  The  guilds 
are  sure  to  be  rivals,  the  larger  wishing  to  exclude  the  smaller  from 
government ;  the  lower  working  classes  (the  ciompi  of  Florence), 
wish  to  upset  the  guilds  completely ;  the  once  feudal  nobles  wish  to 
get  back  military  power ;  the  burghers  wish  entirely  to  extirpate  the 
feudal  nobles;  the  older  families  wish  to  limit  the  Government,  the 
newer  prefer  democracy  and  Ca}earism ;  add  to  this  the  compli- 
cations of  private  interests,  the  personal  jealounies  and  aversions,, 
the  private  warfare,  inevitable  in  a  town  where  legal  justice  is  not 
always  to  be  had,  while  forcible  rctaUation  is  always  within  reach, 
and  the  result  is  constant  party  spirit,  insults,  scufiles,  conspiracies; 
the  feudal  nobles  build  towers  in  the  streets,  the  burghers  pull 
them  down ;  the  lower  artisans  set  fire  to  the  warehouses  of  the 
guilds,  the  magistrates  take  pai-t  in  the  contest;  blood  is  spilt, 
magistrates  are  beheaded  or  thrown  out  of  windows,  a  foreign  State- 
is  entreated  to  interfere,  and  a  number  of  citizens  are  banished  by  the 
victorious  paity.  This  creates  a  new  and  terrible  danger  for  the  State, 
in  the  persons  of  k:o  many  exiles,  ready  to  do  anything,  to  join  with  any 
one,  in  order  to  return  to  the  city  and  drive  out  their  enemies  in  their 
turn.  The  end  of  such  constant  upheavings  is  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation is  disarmed,  no  party  sufll-ring  its  rival  to  have  any  means  of 
ofience  or  defence.  Moreover,  as  industry  and  commerce  develope,  the 
citizens  become  unwilUng  to  fight,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  inven- 
tion of  firearms,  subverting  the  whole  system  of  warfare,  rendern 
special  military  trahiing  more  and  more  necessary.  In  the  days  of 
the  Lombard  League,  of  Campaldino  and  Montaperti,  the   citizena 
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could  figLt,  Laud  to  liaud,  louud  their  curroccio  or  banner,  without 
much  diecipliiie  being  rot|mred;  but  when  it  came  to  fortifying  towns 
against  caunon,  to  drilling  bodies  of  heavily  armed  cavalry,  acting  by 
tlic  mere  dexterity  of  their  movements,  when  war  became  a  science 
and  an  art,  the  citizen  had  necessarily  to  be  left  out,  and  adventurers 
and  poor  nobles  had  to  form  armies  of  mercenaries,  making  warfare* 
their  sule  profession.  This  system  of  mercenary  troops,  so  bitterly 
inveighed  against  by  Maehiavelli  (whru  of  course,  entirely  overlooked 
its  inevitable  origin  and  viewed  it  as  a  voluntaiily  incurred  pest)^ 
added  yet  auother  and,  perhaps,  the  very  woi^st  danger  to  civil  liberty.. 
It  gave  enormous^  irresistible  power  to  adventurers  xmscrupulous  by 
nature  and  lawless  by  education,  the  sole  object  of  whose  career  it 
became  to  obtain  possession  of  States — by  no  means  a  difficult  enter- 
prise, considering  that  they  and  their  fellows  were  the  sole  possessors 
of  military  force  in  the  country*.  At  the  same  time  this  system  of 
mercenaries  perfected  the  condition  of  utter  deiencelessness  in  which 
tlie  gradual  subjectiou  of  rival  cities,  the  violent  party  spirit,  and  the 
general  disarming  of  the  burghers,  had  phiced  the  great  Itahan  cities. 
For  these  troops,  being  wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  cause  for  whicK 
they  were  fightings  turned  war  uito  the  merest  game  of  dodges, — half- 
a-dozen  men  being  killed  at  a  great  battle  like  that  of  Anghiari, — and 
they  at  the  same  time  protracted  campaigns  beyond  every  luuit, 
without  any  decisive  action  taking  place.  The  result  of  all  these 
inevitable  causes  of  ruin  was  that  most  of  the  commonwealths  fell 
into  the  hands  of  despots,  while  those  that  did  not  were  paralyzed 
by  interior  factions,  by  a  number  of  rebellious  subject  towns,  and  by 
generals  who,  even  if  they  did  not  absolutely  betray  their  employers^ 
never  efficiently  served  thenu 

Such  a  condition  of  civic  disorder  lasted  throughout  the  middle- 
ages,  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  without  any  further  evils 
arising  from  it.  The  Italians  made  endless  w^ars  w^th  each  other^ 
conquered  each  other,  changed  their  government  withovit  end,  fell 
into  the  power  of  tyrants ;  but  throughout  these  changes  their  civili- 
zation developed  unimpeded,  because,  although  one  of  the  centres  o£ 
national  hfe  might  be  momentaiily  crushed,  the  others  remained  h\ 
activity,  and  infused  vitality  even  into  the  feeble  one,  which  would 
otherwise  have  perished.  All  these  ups  and  downs  seemed  but  to  stir 
the  hfe  in  the  country,  and  no  vital  danger  appeared  to  threaten  it ; 
nor  ilid  any,  so  long  as  the  surrounding  countrie>s — France,  Germany^ 
and  Spain — remained  mere  vast  feudal  nebuhe,  formless,  weightless,, 
immovable.  The  Italians  feared  nothing  from  them;  they  would  call 
down  the  King  of  France  or  the  Emperor  of  Germany  without  a 
moments  hesitation,  because  they  knew  that  the  king  could  not  bring 
France,  nor  the  emperor  bring  Germany,  but  only  a  few  miserable, 
hungry  retainers  with  hirn;  but  Florence  would  watch  the  growth  of 
the  petty  state  of  the  Scaligers,  and  Venice  look  with  terror  at  tha 
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Duke  of  Milan,  because  they  knew  that  there  there  was  concentrated 
life,  and  an  organization  which  could  be  wielded  as  perfectly  as  a 
fiword  by  the  head  of  the  State.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth 
■centuiy  the  Itahans  called  in  the  French  to  put  down  their  private 
enemies:  Lodovico  of  Milan  called  down  Charles  VIII.  to  rid  him  of  his 
nephew  and  of  the  Venetians ;  the  Venetians,  to  rid  them  of  Lodovico: 
the  Medici,  to  establish  them  firmly  in  Florence ;  the  party  of  freedom, 
to  drive  out  the  Medici.  Each  State  intended  to  use  the  French  to 
serve  their  purpose,  and  then  to  send  back  Charles  VIII.  with  a 
little  money  dnd  a  great  deal  of  derision,  as  they  had  done  with  kings 
^nd  emperors  of  earlier  days.  But  Italian  politicians  suddenly  dis- 
ooverod  that  they  had  made  a  fatal  mistake,  that  they  had  reckoned  in 
ignorance,  and  that  instead  of  an  army  they  had  called  down  a  nation. 
During  the  inteival  since  their  last  appeal  to  foreign  interference,  that 
■  ;great  movement  had  taken  place  which  had  consolidated  the  hetero- 
:geneous  feudal  nebulsB  into  homogeneous  and  compact  Mngdoms. 

Single  small  states,  relying  upon  mercenary  troops,  could  not  for  a 
moment  resist  the  shock  of  such  an  agglomeration  of  soldiery  as  that 
of  the  French,  and  of  their  successors  the  Spaniards  and  Germans. 
Sismondi  asks  indignantly,  why  did  the  Italians  not  form  a  federation 
as  soon  as  the  strangers  appeared  ?  He  might  as  well  ask,  why  did 
the  commonwealth  not  turn  into  a  modem  monarchy  ?  The  habit  of 
security  from  abroad,  and  of  jealousy  within,  the  essential  nature  of  a 
number  of  rival  trading  centres,  made  such  a  thing  not  only  impossible 
of  execution,  but,  for  a  while,  impossible  of  conception ;  confederacies 
had  become  possible  only  when  Burlamacchi  was  decapitated  by  the 
imperialists  :  popular  resistance  had  become  a  reality  only  when  Fer- 
i-uccio  was  massacred  by  the  Spaniards ;  a  change  of  national  insti- 
tutions was  feasible  only  when  all  national  institutions  had  been 
•destroyed,  when  the  Italians,  having  recognized  the  irresistible  force 
of  their  adversaries,  had  ceased  to  be  independent  States  and  larger 
a,nd  smaller  guilds;  when  all  the  characteristics  of  Italian  civilization 
had  been  destroyed ;  when,  in  short,  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything 
save  theorize  with  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini  as  to  what  ought  to 
have  been  done.  We  must  not  hastily  accuse  the  volition  of  the 
•Italians  of  the  Renaissance ;  they  may  have  been  egotistic  and  timid, 
but  had  they  been  (as  some  most  certainly  were)  heroic  and  self- 
sacrificing  to  the  utmost  degree,  they  could  not  have  averted  the 
catastrophe.  The  nature  of  their  civilization  prevented  not  only  their 
averting  the  peril,  but  even  their  conceiving  its  existence ;  the  very 
nature  of  their  political  forms  necessitated  such  a  dissolution  of  them. 
The  commune  grows  from  within ;  it  is  a  little  speck  which  gradually 
extends  its  circumference,  and  the  further  this  may  be  from  the  original 
centre,  the  less  do  its  parts  coalesce.  The  modem  monarchy  grows 
from  external  pressure,  and  towards  the  centre;  it  is  a  huge  mass 
<5onsoUdating  into  a  hard,  distmct  shape.     Thence  it  follows  that  the 
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more  the  commonwealth  developee,  the  weaker  it  grows,  becauge  its 
tendency  is  to  thread  and  fall  to  piecee;  whereas  the  more  the 
moimrchy  dovelopes,  the  stronger  it  beeomeB,  becatise  it  fills  up  to- 
wards the  centi^e,  and  becomes  more  \HlgorntiRly  knit  togetlier.  The 
oily  ceaees  to  be  a  city  when  extended  over  hundreds  of  miles ;  the 
nation  becomes  all  the  more  a  nation  for  being  compressed  towards  a 
central  point. 

The  entire  political  collapse  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
not  only  ine^^tabIe,  from  the  essential  nature  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Eenaissance,  but  it  was  alfio  indispensable  in  order  that  that  civiliza- 
tion might  fulfil  its  mission.  Civilization  cannot  spread  so  long  as  it 
is  contained  within  a  national  mould,  and  only  a  vanqnislied  nation 
<a,ii  civiliifiC  its  victors*  The  Greece  of  Pericles  could  not  Hellenize 
Rome,  but  the  Greece  of  the  weak  successors  of  Alexander  could ;  the 
Rome  of  Cmsar  did  not  Romanize  the  Teutonic  races  as  did  the  Rome 
of  Theodosius;  no  amount  of  colonizing  among  the  vanquislied  can 
ever  produce  the  effect  of  a  victorious  army,  of  a  whole  nation, 
suddenly  finding  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  superior  civilization  of  a 
-conquered  people.  51  ichelet  may  well  call  the  campaign  of  Ch arles  Y III. 
the  discovery  of  Italy.  His  imaginative  mind  seized  at  once  the  vast 
importance  of  this  descent  of  the  French  into  Italy,  which  other 
historians  have  been  too  prone  to  view  in  the  same  light  as  any  other 
invasion.  It  is  from  this  moment  that  dates  the  modemkatton,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves^  of  the  North.  The  barbarous  soldiers  of 
Gaston  de  Foix,  of  Frundsberg^  and  of  Gonsalvo,  wore  the  uncon- 
scious bearers  of  the  seeds  of  the  ages  of  Elizabeth,  of  Louis  XIV,, 
and  of  Goethe,  These  stupid  and  rapacious  raffians,  while  they  wan- 
tonly destiMiyed  the  works  of  ItaUan  civihzation,  rendered  possible 
the  existence  of  a  Montaigne,  a  Shakspearet  and  ^  Velasquez,  •  •• 

Italy  was  as  a  vast  etorehouse,  sheltered  from  all  the  dangers  of 
medijeval  destruction » in  which,  while  all  other  nations  were  blindly  and 
fiercely  working  out  their  national  existence,  the  inheritance  of  anti- 
quity and  the  produce  of  the  earliest  modeni  civilization  had  been 
peaceably  garnered  up.  When  the  storehouse  was  fiiH,  its  gates  had 
to  be  torn  open  and  its  riches  plundered  and  disseminated  by  the 
intelkctnal  stan^elings  of  the  North  ;  thus  only  could  the  rest  of  man- 
kind feed  on  these  riches,  regam  and  develope  their  mental  life, 

What  were  those  intellectual  riclies  of  the  Renaissance  ?  What 
was  that  strong  intellectual  food  which  revived  the  energies  and 
-enriched  the  blood  of  the  barbarians  of  the  sixteenth  century  t  The 
Renaiseance  possessed  the  germs  of  every  modem  thing,  and  much 
that  was  far  more  than  a  mere  germ  *  it  possessed  the  habit  of  equality 
before  the  law,  of  civic  organization,  of  industry  and  comineree  de- 
Teloped  to  immense  and  superb  proportions.  It  possessed  science, 
literati! re>  and  art :  above  all,  what  at  once  produced  and  was  pro- 
educed  by  all  these,  thorough  perception  of  what  exists,  thorough 
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consciousness  of  our  own  freedom  and  powers:  self-cognlzancer 
In  Italy  there  was  intellectual  light,  enabUng  men  to  see  and  judge 
all  around  them,  enabling  them  to  act  wittingly  and  deUberately.  In 
this  lies  the  immense  greatness  of  the  Renaissance ;  to  this  are  due  all 
its  achievements  in  literature  and  science,  and,  above  all,  in  art: 
that,  for  the  first  time  since  the  dissolution  of  antique  civilization, 
men  were  free  agents,  both  in  thought  and  in  deed ;  that  there  was 
none  of  that  palsying  slavery  of  the  middle  ages,  slavery  of  body  and 
of  mind,  slavery  to  stultified  ideas  and  effete  forms,  which  made  men 
endure  every  degree  of  evil  and  beUeve  every  degree  of  absurdity. 
For  the  first  time  since  antiquity,  man  walks  free  of  all  political  and 
intellectual  trammels,  erect,  conscious  of  his  own  thoughts,  master  of 
his  own  actions,  ready  to  seek  for  truth  across  the  ocean  Uke  Columbus, 
or  across  the  heavens  Uke  Copernicus,  to  seek  it  in  criticism  and 
analysis  like  MachiaveUi  or  Guicciardini,  boldly  to  reproduce  it  in  its 
highest,  widest  sense  Uke  Leonardo  and  Raphael. 

The  men  of  the  Renaissance  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  this 
intellectual  freedom  and  self-cognizance  which  they  not  only 
enjoyed  themselves,  but  transmitted  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  the 
price  was  the  loss  of  all  moral  standard,  of  all  fixed  pubUc  feeUng. 
They  had  thrown  aside  all  accepted  rules  and  criteria,  they  had  cast 
away  all  faith  in  traditional  institutions,  they  had  destroyed,  and  could 
not  yet  rebuild.  In  their  instinctive  and  universal  disbelief  in  all 
that  had  been  taught  them,  they  lost  all  respect  for  opinion,  for  rule, 
for  what  had  been  called  right  and  wrong.  Could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
had  they  not  discovered  that  what  had  been  called  right  had  often 
been  unnatural,  and  what  had  been  caUed  wrong  often  natural  ?  Moral 
teachings,  remonstrances,  and  judgments  belonged  to  that  dogma- 
tism from  which  they  had  broken  loose  ;  to  those  schools  and  churches 
where  the  fooUsh  and  the  unnatural  had  been  taught  and  worshipped ; 
to  those  priests  and  monks  who  themselves  most  shamefully  violated 
their  teachings.  To  profess  morality  was  to  be  a  hypocrite,  to  repro- 
bate others  was  to  be  narrow-minded.  There  was  so  much  error  mixed 
up  with  truth  that  truth  had  to  share  the  discredit  of  it ;  so  many 
innocent  things  had  been  denounced  as  sins  that  sinful  ones  at  length 
ceased  to  be  reprobated ;  people  had  so  often  found  themselves  sym- 
pathizing with  supposed  criminals,  that  they  soon  lost  their  hoiTor  of 
real  ones.  Damnation  came  to  be  disassociated  from  moral  indignation ; 
it  was  the  retribution,  not  of  the  unnatural  and  immoral,  but  of  the 
unlawful,  and  unlawful  with  respect  to  a  law  made  Avithout  reference 
to  reason  and  instinct.  As  reason  and  instinct  were  thus  set  at 
defiance,  but  could  not  be  silenced,  the  law  was  soon  acquiesced 
in  without  being  morally  suported  ;  thus,  little  by  Uttle,  moral  feeling 
becamed  warped.  This  was  already  the  case  in  Dante's  day.  Farinata 
is  condemned  to  the  most  horrible  punishment,  which  to  Dante  seems 
just,  because  in  accordance  with  an  accepted  code ;  yet  Dante  cannot 
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but  admire  him  and  cannot  really  hate  him,  for  there  ig  nothing  in  him 
to  hate  ;  he  ie  a  criminal  and  yet  respected — fatal  combination  I  Dante 
punishes  Francesca,  Pier  delle  Vigae,  and  Bmnetto  Latini,  but  he  shows 
Tio  personal  horror  of  them  ;  in  the  one  ease  his  moral  instinct  refrains 
from  ceneuiing  the  comparatively  innocent,  in  the  other  it  has  ceased 
to  revolt  from  the  really  infamous.  Where  Dante  does  feel  real  indig- 
tiatinn,  is  most  often  in  cases  unprovided  for  by  the  religious  codes,  as 
with  those  low,  grovelling,  timid  natures  (the  very  same  with  whom 
Machiavelli,  the  admirer  of  great  villains,  fairly  loses  patience),  those 
K^reatures  whom  Dante  personally  despises,  whom  he  punishes  with 
filthy  devices  of  liis  own,  whom  he  passes  by  with  words  such  as  he 
never  addresses  to  Semiramis,  Bnitus,  or  Capaneus.  This  toleration  of 
vice,  wdi  lie  acquiescing  in  its  legal  punishment  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  developemeut  of  individual  judgment,  and  did  not  cease  till  all 
the  theories  of  the  lawful  and  ^Ulla^^^\d  had  been  so  completely 
demolished  as  to  pennit  of  thuir  being  rebuilt  on  solid  bases. 

This  work  of  demolition  had  not  yet  ceased  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  moral  confusion  due  to  it  was  increased  by 
various  causes  dependent  on  p*ilitical  and  other  circumBtances.  The 
despots  in  whose  hands  it  was  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  various 
ctimmouwealths  to  fall,  were  by  their  very  position  immoml  in  all  their 
dealings,  violent^  fraudulent^  suspicious,  and,  from  their  life  of  con- 
stant unnatural  tension  of  the  feelings,  prone  to  every  species  of 
depmvity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  io  the  feudal  parts  of  Italy,— 
which  had  merely  received  a  superficial  Renaissance  varniish  imported 
from  othur  places  with  painters  and  humanists, — iu  Naples,  Rome, 
m\A  the  greater  part  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  the  upper  classes 
had  got  into  that  monstrous  condition  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
inevitable  final  product  of  feudalism,  and  whicli,  while  it  gave  France 
her  ArmagnacB,  her  Foix^  and  her  Retz,  gave  Italy  their  counterparts 
in  those  hideously  depmved  princelets,  the  Jlalatestas  and  Baglioni. 
Both  these  classes  of  men,  despots  and  feudal  nobles,  had  a  wide  field 
for  their  ambition  among  the  necessarily  dissolved  civic  institutions ; 
and  their  easy  success  contributed  to  confirm  the  general  tendency  of 
the  day  to  say  %\^th  Commines,  *'  Qui  a  le  succes,  a  Thonneur,"*  and  to 
confound  these  two  words  and  ideas.  Nor  was  this  yet  all :  tlie  men 
of  the  Renaissance  discovered  the  antique  world,  and  in  their  wdld, 
bhnd  enthusiasnu  in  their  ardent,  insatiable  thirst  for  its  literature, 
s^'allowcd  it  eagerly,  dregs  and  all,  till  they  were  dnink  and  poisoned. 
These  are  the  main  causes  of  the  immorality  of  the  Renaissance  : 
first,  the  general  disbelief  in  all  accepted  doctrines,  due  to  the  false- 
ness and  nnnaturalness  of  those  hitherto  prevalent;  secondly,  the 
success  of  unscrupulous  talent  in  a  condition  of  political  disorder; 
thirdly,  the  wholesale  and  mijudging  enthusiasm  for  all  that  re- 
of  antiquity,  good  or  bad.  These  three  great  causce, 
in   a  general  intellectual   ebullition,  are  the  explanation  of 
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'  the  worst  feature  of  the  Renaissance :  not  the  wickedness  of  number- 
less single  individuals,  but  the  universal  toleration  of  it  by  the  people 
at  large. 

Men  like  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  Sixtus  IV.,  Alexander  VI.,  and 
Ctesar  Borgia  might  be  passed  over  as  exceptions,  as  monstrous  aber- 
rations which  cannot  affect  our  judgment  of  their  time  and  nation ; 
but  the  general  indifference  towards  their  vices  shown  by  all  their 
contemporaries  and  coimtrymen  is  a  conclusive  and  temble  proof  of 
the  moral  chaos  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  just  the  presence  of  so 
much  instinctive  simpUcity  and  viitue,  of  childUke  devotion  to  ^eat 
objects,  of  patriarchal  simplicity  of  manners,  of  all  that  is  loveable  in 
the  books  of  men  hke  Vespasiano  da  Bisticci  and  Leon  Battista 
Alberti,  of  so  much  that  seems  like  the  realization  of  the  idyllic  home 
and  merchant  life  of  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  by  the  side  of  all 
the  hideous  lawlessness  and  vice  of  the  despots  and  humanists,  that 
makes  the  Renaijssance  so  drearily  painful  a  spectacle.  The  presence 
of  the  good  does  not  console  us  for  that  of  the  evil,  because  it  neither 
mitigates  nor  even  shrinks  from  it ;  we  merely  lose  om-  pleasure  in 
the  simpUcity  and  gentleness  of  -^neas  Sylvius  when  we  see  his  cool 
admiration  for  a  man  of  fraud  and  violence  like  Sforza ;  we  begin  to 
mistrust  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  upright  Guaiino  da  Verona 
when  we  hear  his  lenient  judgment  of  the  infamous  BeccadelU ;  we 
require  of  the  virtuous  that  they  should  not  only  be  incapable  of  vice, 
but  abhorrent  of  it;  and  this  is  what  even  the  best  men  of  the 
Renaissance  rarely  were. 

Such  a  state  of  moml  chaos  there  has  constantly  been  when  an  old 
effete  mode  of  thought  required  to  be  destroyed.  Such  work  is  always 
attended,  in  greater  or  less  degree  by  tliis  subversion  of  all  recognized 
authority,  this  indifference  to  evil,  this  bold  tasting  of  the  forbidden. 

tthe  eighteenth  century  France  plays  the  same  part  that  was 
yed  in  the  fifteenth  by  Italy ;  again  we  meet  the  rebeUion  against 
all  that  has  been  consecrated  by  time  and  belief,  the  toleration  of  evil, 
the  praise  of  the  abominable,  in  the  midst  of  the  search  for  the  good. 
These  two  have  been  the  great  fever  epochs  of  modern  history ;  fever 
necessary  for  a  subsequent  steady  growth.  Both  gave  back  truth  to 
man,  and  man  to  nature,  at  the  expense  of  temporary  moral  uncer- 
tainty and  inithless  destruction ;  the  Renaissance  reinstated  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  human  dignity,  as  a  thinking,  feeling,  and  actiug  being  ; 
the  eighteenth  century  reconstructed  society  as  a  homc>geneous  free 
existence ;  both  at  the  expense  of  individual  degradation  and  social 
disorder.  Both  were  moments  of  ebullition  in  which  horrible  things 
rose  to  the  surface,  but  after  wliich  what  remained  was  purer  than  it 
had  ever  been  before.") 

This  is  no  plea  for  the  immorahty  of  the  Renaissance :  evil  is  none  the 
less  evil  for  being  inevitable  and  necessaiy  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  well 
that  we  should  understand  its  necessity.   It  certainly  is  a  terrible  a  J  inis- 
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siow,  but  one  which  must  be  made,  that  evil  is  part  of  the  mechaniBm  for 
producing  good;    and  had  the  arrangement  of  the  universe  been 

entrusted  to  ub»  benevolent  and  equitable  people  of  an  enlightened 
age,  there  would  doubtless  have  been  invented  some  system  of  evolution 
and  progression  differing  from  the  one  which  includes  such  machinery 
as  hiu'ricanes  and  pestilences,  carnage  and  misery,  supei-stition  and 
licence,  Renaissance  and  Eighteenth  Centiuy.  But  unfortunately 
Nature  was  organized  in  a  less  charitable  and  intelligent  fashion,  and, 
among  other  evils  required  for  the  final  attainment  of  good,  wo  find 
that  of  whole  generations  of  men  being  condemned  to  momruncer- 
tainty  and  error  in  order  that  other  generations  may  enjoy  know* 
ledge  peacefully  and  guiltlessly.  Let  us  remember  this,  and  let  us 
be  more  generous  towards  the  men  who  were  wicked  that  we  might 
be  enlightened.  Above  all,  let  us  bear  in  mind,  in  judging  the 
Renaissance,  that  the  sacrifice  which  it  represents  could  be  useful 
only  in  as  far  as  it  was  complete  and  irretrievable ;  let  iis  remember 
that  the  communal  system  of  government,  on  whose  developcment 
the  Renaissance  mainly  depended,  inevitably  perished  in  proportion 
as  it  developed ;  that  the  absolute  subjugation  of  Italy  by  barbarous 
nations  was  requisite  to  the  dissemiaatiou  of  the  civilization  thus  ob- 
tained ;  that  the  Italians  were  politically  annihilated  before  they  had 
time  to  recover  a  normal  condition,  and  were  given  up  crushed  and 
brokeu-spirited,  to  be  taught  righteousness  by  Spaniards  and  Jesmt-s ; 
that^  in  short,  while  the  morality  of  the  Italians  was  sacrificed  to 
obtain  the  knowledge  on  which  modern  society  depends,  the  politicah 
existence  of  Italy  was  saciificed  to  the  dillusion  of  that  knowledge, 
and  that  the  nation  was  not  only  doomed  to  immoraUty,  but  doomed 
also  to  bo  imable  to  reform.  Perhaps  if  we  think  of  all  this,  and 
weigh  the  tremendous  sacrifice  to  which  we  owq  our  present  intel- 
lectual advantages,  we  may  still  feel  sad,  but  sad  rather  with  remorse 
than  with  indignation,  in  contemplating  the  condition  of  Italy  in  the 
first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  hi  looking  down  from  our  calm,, 
scientific  position,  on  the  murder  of  the  Itahan  Renaissance^, 
great  and  noble  at  heart,  cut  off  pitilessly  at  its  prime  ;;  denied  even  an 
hour  to  repent  and  amend  \  hurried  ofi"  before  the  t  rib  anal  of  posterity, 
suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and  still  beaiing  its  weight  of  imexpiateil* , 
umecognized  guilt. 

Vernon  Lee. 
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PERHAPS  no  scientific  achievement  during  the  present  century 
has  been  deemed  more  marvellous  than  the  discovery  of  the 
outermost  member  (so  far  as  is  known)  of  the  sun's  family  of  planets. 
In  many  respects,  apart  from  the  great  difficulty  of  the  mathematical 
problem  involved,  the  discovery  appealed  strongly  to  the  imagination. 
A  planet  seventeen  hundred  milUons  of  miles  from  the  sun  had  been 
discovered  in  March,  1781,  by  a  mere  accident,  though  the  accident 
was  not  one  likely  to  occur  to  any  one  but  an  astronomer  constantly 
studying  the  star-depths.  Engaged  in  such  observation,  but  with  no 
idea  of  enlarging  the  known  domain  of  the  sun,  Sir  W.  Herechel  per- 
ceived the  distant  planet  Uranus.  His  experienced  eye  at  once 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  stranger  was  not  a  fixed  star.  He  judged 
it  to  be  a  comet.  It  was  not  until  several  weeks  had  elapsed  that 
the  newly  discovered  body  was  proved  to  be  a  planet,  travelling 
nearly  twice  as  far  away  from  the  sun  as  Saturn,  the  remotest  planet 
before  known.  A  century  only  had  elapsed  since  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation had  been  established.  Yet  it  was  at  once  perceived  how  greatly 
this  theory  had  increased  the  power  of  the  astronomer  to  deal  with 
planetary  motions.  Before  a  year  had  passed  more  was  known  about 
the  motions  of  Uranus  than  had  been  learned  about  the  motion  of 
any  of  the  old  planets  during  two  thousands  of  years  preceding  the 
time  of  Copernicus.  It  was  possible  to  calculate  in  advance  the 
position  of  the  newly  discovered  planet,  to  calculate  retrogressively 
the  path  along  which  it  had  been  travelling,  unseen  and  unsuspected, 
during  the  century  preceding  its  discovery.  And  now  observations 
which  many  might  have  judged  to  be  of  little  value,  came  in  most 
usefully.  Astronomers  since  the  discovery  of  the  telescope  had  formed 
catalogues  of  the  places  of  many  hundreds  of  stare  invisible  to  the 
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nalced  eye.  Search  among  the  observations  by  which  Huch  catalogues 
had  been  foimed,  revealed  the  fact  that  Uraime  had  been  seen  and 
catalogued  ae  a  fixed  star  twenty-one  several  times  I  Flamsteed  had 
Been  it  five  times,  each  time  recording  it  as  a  star  of  the  sixth  magni- 
tude, 80  that  five  of  Flamsteed'e  starn  had  to  be  cancelled  from  his 
lists,  Lemonuier  had  actually  seen  Uranus  twelve  times^  and  only 
escaped  the  honour  of  discovering  the  planet  (as  such)  through  the 
most  marrellous  carelessness,  his  astronomical  papers  being,  as  Arago 
said,  "  a  very  picture  t  f  chaos."  Bradley  sa^v  Uranus  three  times,* 
Mayer  saw  the  planet  once  only. 

It  was  from  the  study  of  the  movements  of  Uranus  as  thus  seen^ 
combined  with  the  planet's  progress  after  its  discovery,  that  mathe- 
maticians first  began  to  suspect  the  existence  of  some  unknown 
disturbing  body.  The  observations  preceding  the  discovery  of  the* 
planet  range  over  an  interval  of  ninety  years  and  a  few  months,  the 
earliest  observation  used  being  one  made  by  Flamsteed  on  December 
2^Td,  16tK),  There  is  something  very  strange  in  the  thought  that  science 
iras  able  thus  to  deal  with  the  motions  of  a  planet  for  nearly  a  century 
before  the  planet  waskno^-n.  Astronomy  calculated  in  the  first  place 
where  the  planet  had  been  during  that  time  ;  and  then,  from  records 
made  by  departed  observers,  who  had  had  no  suspicion  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  body  they  were  observing,  Astnmomy  corrected  her  cal- 
culations, and  deduced  more  rigorously  the  true  nature  of  the  new 
planet's  motions. 

But  still  stranger  and  more  impressive  is  the  thought  that  from 
researches  such  as  these,  Astronomy  should  be  able  to  infer  the 
existence  of  a  planet  a  thousand  million  miles  further  away  than 
Jmnus  himself.  How  amazing  it  would  have  seemed  to  Flamsteed, 
>r  example,  if  on  that  winter  evening  in  IIjI^S  when  he  first  observed 
Umnus,  he  had  been  told  that  the  orb  which  he  was  entering  in  his 
lists  as  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  was  not  a  star  at  all,  and  that 
the  observation  he  was  then  making  would  help  astronomers  a 
century  and  a  half  later  to  discover  an  orb  a  hundred  times  larger 
than  the  earth,  and  travelling  thirty  times  farther  away  from 
the  sun. 

Even  more  surprising  however  than  any  of  the  incidents  which 
preceded  the  discovery  of  Neptune  was  the  achievement  itself.  That 
a  planet  so  remote  as  to  be  quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye*  never 
approaching  our  own  earth  within  less  than  twenty-six  hundred 
millions  of  miles,  never  even  approaching  Uranus  within  less  than 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  miles,  should  be  detected  by  means 
of  those  particular  perturbations  (among  many  others)  which  it  pro- 
duced upon  a  planet  not  known  fort  hi'ee-quarters  of  a  centuiy,  seemed 
indeed  surprising.      Yet  even  this  was  not  all.      As  if  to  turn  a 

•  Two  ol>8*?rTation3  of  Uraims,  bj  Bra^iley*  wer^  discovered  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Breea,  mad 
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-wonderful  achievement  into  a  miracle  of  combined  skill  and  good  for- 
tune, came  the  announcement  that,  after  all,  the  planet  discovered  in 
the  spot  to  which  Adams  and  Leverrier  pointed  was  not  the  planet  of 
their  calculations,  but  travelled  in  an  orbit  four  or  five  hundred  millions 
of  miles  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  orbit  which  had  been  assigned 
to  the  unknown  body.  Many  were  led  to  suppose  that  nothing  but  a 
most  marvellous  accident  had  rewarded  with  such  singular  success 
the  calculations  of  Adams  and  Levenier.  Others  were  even  more 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  new  planet  departed  so  strangely  from  the 
law  of  distances  which  all  the  other  plsmets  of  the  solar  system 
seemed  to  obey.  For  according  to  that  law  (called  Bode's  law)  the 
distance  of  Neptune,  instead  of  being  about  thirty  times,  should  have 
been  thirty-nine  times  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun. 

In  some  respects  the  discoveiy  of  a  planet  nearer  to  the  sun  than 
Mercury  may  seem  to  many  far  inferior  in  interest  to  the  detection  of 
the  remote  giant  Neptune.  Between  Mercury  and  the  sun  there  inter- 
venes a  mean  distance  of  only  thirty-six  millions  of  miles,  a  distance 
seeming  quite  insignificant  beside  those  which  have  been  dealt  with 
in  describing  the  discovery  of  Umnus  and  Neptune.  Again  it  is 
quite  ceiiain  that  any  planet  between  Mercury  and  the  sun  must  be 
far  inferior  to  our  own  earth  in  size  and  mass,  whereas  Neptune 
exceeds  the  eaiih  105  times  in  size  and  17  times  in  mass.  Thus  a 
much  smaller  region  has  to  be  searched  over  for  a  much  smaller  body. 
Moreover,  while  mathematical  calculation  cannot  deal  nearly  so 
exactly  with  an  intra-Mercurial  planet  as  with  Neptune,  for  there  are 
no  perturbations  of  Mercury  which  give  the  slightest  information  as 
to  the  orbital  position  of  his  disturber,  the  part  of  the  heavens 
occupied  by  the  intra-ilercurial  planet  is  known  without  calculation, 
seeing  that  the  planet  must  always  Ue  within  six  or  seven  degrees 
or  so  of  the  sun,  and  can  never  be  very  far  from  the  ecUptic. 

Yet  in  reality  the  detection  of  an  iutra-Mercurial  planet  is  a  pro- 
blem of  far  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  such  a  planet  as  Neptune, 
while  even  now  when  most  astronomers  consider  that  an  intra-Mer- 
curial planet  has  been  detected,  the  determination  of  its  orbit  is  n  pro- 
blem which  seems  to  present  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

I  may  remark,  indeed,  with  regard  to  Neptune,  that  he  might  have 
been  successfully  searched  for  without  a  hundredth  part  of  the  labour 
and  thought  actually  devoted  to  liis  detection.  It  may  sound  rather 
daring  to  assert  that  any  fairly  good  geometrician  could  have  pointed 
after  less  than  an  hour's  calculation,  based  on  the  facts  known  respect- 
ing Uranus  in  1842,  to  a  region  within  which  the  disturbing  planet  must 
certainly  he, — a  region  larger  considerably  no  doubt  than  that  to 
wliicli  Adams  and  Leverrier  pointed,  yet  a  region  which  a  single 
observer  could  have  swept  over  adequately  in  half-a-dozen  favourable 
evenings,  two  such  surveys  sufficing  to  discover  the  disturbing 
planet.     I  believe,  however,  that  no  one  who  examines  the  evidence 
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will  deny  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  It  was  iiianifest,  from  the 
nature  of  the  perturbations  experienced  by  Uranus,  that  between  1820 
■and  1825  Uranus  and  the  uiiknown  body  liad  been  in  conjunction. 
From  this  it  followed  that  the  disturber  must  be  behind  Uranus  in 
1840 — 1845  by  about  one-eightb  of  a  revolution  round  the  sun. 
With  the  asKumptions  made  by  Adams  and  Leverrier,  indeed,  the 
position  of  the  stranger  in  this  respect  could  have  been  more  closely 
determined.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  disturbing  planet 
must  be  near  the  ecliptic.  It  followed  that  the  planet  must  He 
somewhere  on  a  strip  of  the  heavens,  certainly  not  more  than  ten 
degrees  long  and  about  three  degrees  broad,  but  the  probable  position 
of  the  planet  would  be  indicated  as  within  a  strip  four  degrees  long 
and  two  broad.*  Such  a  strip  could  be  searched  over  eftectually  in  the 
time  I  have  named  above,  and  the  planet  would  have  been  found  in 
it.  The  larger  region  (ten  degrees  long  and  three  broad)  could  have 
been  searched  over  in  the  same  time  by  two  observers.  If  indeed  the 
•single  obseiTer  used  a  telescope  powerful  enough  to  detect  the 
difference  of  aspect  between  the  disc  of  Neptune  and  the  point-like 
image  of  a  star  (the  feature  by  which  Galle,  it  will  be  remembered, 
recognized  Neptune),  a  siugle  night  woidd  have  sufficed  for  the  search 
over  the  smaller  of  the  above-mentioned  regions,  and  two  nights  for 
the  search  over  the  larger.  The  search  over  the  smaller*  as  already 
atated,  would  have  revealed  the  disturbing  planet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  astronomer  could  not  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  an  intra-ilercurial  planet  witliin  a  considerably  larger  space 
on  the  heavens,  while  the  search  over  the  space  within  winch  such  a 
planet  was  to  be  looked  for  was  attended  by  far  more  serious  diffieulties 
ihan  the  search  for  Neptune,  In  fact  it  seems  as  though,  even  when 
astronomers  have  learned  where  to  look  for  such  a  planet,  they  cannot 
expect  to  see  it  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  when  the  sun 
18  not  eclipsed* 

Let  us  consider  the  history  of  the  search  for  an  intra-Mercnrial 
(planet  from  the  time  wlien  first  the  idea  was  suggested  that  such  a 
rplanet  exists  until  the  time  uf  its  actual  discovery— for  so  it  seems 
we  must  regard  the  observations  made  during  the  recent  total 
eclipse, 

*  Xiet  the  atudent  tuake  the  fallowing  conjstructioiL  if  bo  entertains  any  dou1>t  aft  to 
\h*i  «tAteruent8  made  aJx^ve.     Having  ti-aced  the  orbits  of  the  earth  und  tTmniiB  fvcm  mj 
cbiirt  iUust  rating  the*    ai-ticle   "  Astronomy "  in  the  En  eye.   Brit.,  let  hira   describe  a 
circle  nearly  twic-e  as  larg<?  to  r«?p resent  the  orbit  of  Neptune  as  Boole's  law  woald  give 
it*     Let  him  first  suppose  Neptune  in  conjunction  with  Uranus  in  1S20,  mark  the  plti<iO 
4)f  the  earth  on  any  given  diiy  in  1842,  and  the  place  of  the  fictitious  Neptune  t  a  line 
joining  these  points  will  indicate  the  direction  of  Neptune  on  the  aiiSumptiimB  made, 
liet  him  next  make  a  siniilai*  construction  nn  the  assumption  that  conjunction  took 
pkce  in  1825.     ( Fi-om  the  way  in  which  the^  perturbation  of  Uranus  reached  a  majciniiim 
between  1B20  luid  1825.,  it  was  practically  certain  that  the  disturWr  was  in  eoujuneti<>n 
with  Uranna  lietween  tho**e  years,)     These  two  conFtr-      ■  -     wiU  give  Limiting  tliii  ctions 
for  Neptnne  as  vieweil  from  the  earth,  on  the  flssmin  liia  orbit  has  the  dimen- 

j,j,....  ..-..r..,*i^     He  will  lind  that  the  lines  include  an  .ui^^.^  A  a  few  degrees  only,  and 

+  Lct!oa  line  of  tl^e  time  Neptune  is  mcluded  between  thenu 
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On  January  2nd,  1860,  M.  Leverrier  announced,  in  a  paper  addressed 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  the  observations  of  Mercury  could 
not  be  reconciled  ^vith  the  received  elements  of  the  planet.  According 
to  those  elements,  the  point  of  Mercury's  orbit  which  lies  nearest  to 
the  sun  undergoes  a  certain  motion  which  would  caiTy  it  entirely 
roimd  in  about  230,000  years.  But  to  account  for  the  observed 
motions  of  Mercury  as  determined  from  twenty-one  transits  over  the 
sun  between  the  years  1697  and  1848,  a  slight  increase  in  this  motion 
of  the  perihelion  was  required,  an  increase,  in  fact,  from  581  seconds 
of  arc  in  a  century  to  nearly  585.  This  result  would  involve,  he 
showed,  an  increase  in  our  estimate  of  the  mass  of  Venus  by  a  full 
tenth.  But  such  a  change  would  necessarily  lead  to  difficulties  in 
other  directions;  for  the  mass  of  Venus  had  been  determined  from 
observations  of  changes  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  path,  and  these 
changes  had  been  too  carefully  determined  to  be  readily  regarded  as 
erroneous.  "  This  result  naturally  filled  me  with  inquietude,"  said 
Leverrier  later.  "  Had  I  not  allowed  some  error  in  the  theory  to 
escape  me  ?  New  researches,  in  which  every  circumstance  was  taken 
into  account  by  different  methods,  ended  only,  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  theory  was  correct,  but  that  it  did  not  agree  with  the  observa- 
tions." At  last,  after  long  and  careful  investigation  of  the  matter,  he 
found  that  a  certain  slight  change  would  bring  observation  and  theory 
into  agreement.  All  that  was  necessaiy  was  to  assume  that  matter  as 
yet  undiscovered  exists  in  the  sun's  neighbourhood.  "Does  it  con- 
sist," he  asked,  "  of  one  or  more  planets,  or  other  more  minute 
asteroids,  or  only  of  cosmical  dust?  The  theory  tells  us  nothing  on 
this  point." 

Leverrier  pointed  out  that  a  planet  half  the  size  of  Mercuiy  between 
Mercury  and  the  sua  would  account  for  the  discrepancy  between 
observation  and  theory.  But  a  planet  of  that  size  would  be  a  very 
conspicuous  object  at  certain  times,  even  when  the  sun  was  not 
eclipsed;  and  when  favourably  placed  during  eclipses  would  be  a 
resplendent  orb  which  would  attract  the  notice  of  even  the  most  care- 
less observer.  For  we  must  remember  that  the  brightness  of  a  planet 
depends  in  part  on  its  size  and  its  distance  from  the  earth,  and  in  part 
on  its  distance  from  the  sun.  A  planet  half  as  large  as  Mercury  would 
have  a  diameter  about  four-fifths  of  Mercury's,  and  at  equal  distance 
would  present  a  disc  about  two-thirds  of  Mercuiy's  in  apparent  size. 
But  supposing  the  planet  to  be  half  as  far  from  the  sun  as  Mercury 
(and  theory  required  that  the  planet  should  be  rather  nearer  the  sun), 
its  surface  would  be  illuminated  four  times  as  brightly  as  that  of 
Mercury.  Hence,  with  a  disc  two-thirds  as  large  as  Mercury's,  but 
illuminated  four  times  as  brightly,  the  planet  would  shine  nearly  thi-ee 
times  as  brilliantly  when  seen  under  equally  favourable  conditions 
during  eclipse.  In  such  an  inquiry,  the  mean  distance  of  the  two 
bodies  need  not  be  specially  considered.     Each  planet  would  be  seen. 
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most  fftvoTimbly  wlien  in  the  part  of  its  patli  remotest  from  the  earth, 
so  that  the  planet  nearest  to  the  sun  would  on  the  whole  have  the 
advantage  of  any  difference  due  to  that  cause.  For,  of  course,  whfle 
Mercury,  being  farther  from  the  sun,  approaches  the  earth  nearer 
when  between  the  earth  and  Run,  he  recedes  farther  from  the  sun  for 
the  same  reason  when  on  the  pai-t  of  his  path  beyond  the  sun. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  that  no  such  planet  as  Leverrier  considered 
necessary  to  reconcile  theory  and  observation  exists  between  the  sun 
and  Mercury's  orbit.  It  appeared  necessary,  therefore,  to  assume  that 
either  there  muBt  be  several  smaller  planets,  or  else  that  a  cloud  of 
cosmical  duet  surrounds  the  Bun.  Now  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in 
either  case  the  entire  mass  of  matter  between  Mercury  and  the  sun 
must  be  greater  to  produce  the  observed  disturbance  than  the  mass  of 
a  single  planet  travelling  at  the  outside  of  the  region  supposed  to  be 
occupied  either  by  a  group  of  planets  or  a  cloud  of  meteorites. 

Leverrier  considered  the  existence  of  a  ring  of  small  planets 
afforded  the  most  probable  explanation.  He  recommended  astrono- 
mers to  search  for  such  bodies.  It  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  in 
reference  to  this  suggestion  that  M.  Faye  (following  a  suggestion  of 
Sir  J.  HerscheFs)  proposed  that  at  several  observatories,  suitably 
selected,  the  sun  should  be  photographed  several  times  every  day 
with  a  powerful  telescope.  "  I  have  myself/'  he  says,  '*  shown  how  to 
give  these  photographs  the  value  of  an  astronomical  observation  by 
taking  two  impressions  on  the  same  plate  after  an  interval  of  two 
minutes.  It  Avill  be  sufficient  to  superpose  the  transparent  negatives 
of  this  size  taken  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  interval,  to  distinguish 
immediately  the  movable  projection  of  a  small  planet  in  the  middle 
of  the  most  complex  groups  of  small  spots." 

It  was  while  Leverrier  and  Faye  were  discussing  this  matter,  that 
news  came  of  the  recognition  of  an  intra-Mercurial  planet  by  Lescar- 
bault,  a  doctor  residing  at  Orgeres,  in  the  depaiiment  of  Eure  et  Loire. 
The  story  has  been  so  often  told  that  I  am  loth  to  occupy  space  ^vith  it 
here.  An  account  is  given  of  the  loading  incidents  in  an  article  called 
"The  Planets  put  in  Leverrier  s  Balance,' '  in  my  **  Science  Byways,"  and 
a  somewhat  more  detailed  narrative  in  my  "  Myths  and  Marvels  of 
Astronomy.**  Here,  it  will  suffice  to  give  a  very  slight  sketch  of  this 
interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  astronomy. 

On  January  2nd,  18(10,  news  reached  Leverrier  that  Lescarbault  had 

on  Marcli  2(>th,  18r»l>,  seen  a  round  black  spot  on  the  sim's  face,  and 

had  watched  it  travelling  across  like  a  planet  in  transit.      It  had 

remained  in  view  for  one  hour  and  a  quarter.     Leverrier  could  not 

I        undei-stand  why  three-quarters  of  a  year  had  been  allowed  to  elapse 

before  so  important  an  o*beervation  had  been  published.     He  went  to 

I        Orgcres  with  the  idea  of  exposing  a  pretender.     The  interview  was  a 

,       «trange  one.     Leverrier  was  stern  and,  to  say  the  truth,  exceedingly 

^ft  inde  ju  his  demeanour,  Lescarbault  singularly  lamb-like.     If  our  chief 
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oflScial  astronomer  called  uninvited  upon  some  country  gentleman* 
who  had  announced  an  astronomical  discovery,  and  behaved  ae  Lever- 
rier  did  to  Lescarbault,  there  would  most  certainly  have  been  trouble;, 
but  Lescarbault  seems  to  have  been  rather  pleased  than  otherwise. 
"  So  you  are  the  man,"  said  Levenier,  looking  fiercely  at  the  doctor, 
"  who  pretend  to  have  seen  an  intra-Mercurial  planet.  You  have  com- 
mitted a  grave  offence  in  hiding  your  observation,  supposing  you 
really  have  made  it,  for  nine  months.  You  are  either  dishonest  or 
deceived.  Tell  me  at  once  and  without  equivocation  what  you  have 
seen."  Lescarbault  described  his  observation.  Leverrier  asked  for 
hifr  chronometer,  and,  heaiing  that  the  doctor  used  only  his  watch,  the 
companion  of  his  professional  journeys,  asked  how  he  could  pretend 
to  estimate  seconds  with,  an  old  watch.  Lescarbault  showed  a  silk 
penduluiu  "beating  seconds," — though  it  would  have  been  more 
correct  to  say  "  swinging  seconds."  Leverrier  then  examined  the 
doctor's  telescope,  and  presently  asked  for  the  record  of  the  observa-^ 
tions.  Lescarbault  produced  it,  written  on  a  piece  of  laudanum-stained  ' 
paper  which  at  the  moment  was  doing  service  as  a  marker  in  the 
Connaissance  des  Temps.  Leverrier  asked  Lescarbault  what  distance 
he  had  deduced  for  the  new  planet.  The  doctor  replied  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  deduce  any,  not  being  a  mathematician :  he  had  made 
many  attempts  however.*  Hearing  this,  Leverrier  asked  for  the  rough 
draft  of  these  ineffective  calculations.  "  My  rough  draft  t "  said 
the  doctor.  "  Paper  is  rather  scarce  with  us  here.  I  am  a  joiner  as- 
well  as  an  astronomer  "  (we  can  imagine  the  expression  of  Leverrier'a 
face  at  this  moment)  ;  "  I  calculate  in  my  worlcshop,  and  I  write  upon 
the  boards ;  and  when  I  wish  to  use  them  in  new  calculations,  I  remove 
the  old  ones  by  planing."  On  adjourning  to  the  carpenter's  shop, 
however,  they  found  the  board  with  its  lines  and  its  numbers  in  chalk 
still  unobliterated. 

This  last  piece  of  evidence,  though  convincing  Levenier  that 
Lescarbault  was  no  mathematician,  and  therefore  probably  in  his  eye& 
no  astronomer,  yet  satisfied  him  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  doctor  of 
Orgercs.  With  a  grace  and  dignity  full  of  kindness,  which  must  have 
afforded  a  singular  contrast  to  his  previous  manner,  he  congratulated; 
Lescarbault  on  liis  important  discovery.  He  made  some  inquiry  also- 
at  Orgeres  conceniing  the  private  character  of  Lescarbault,  and  learn- 
ing  from  the  village  cure,  ihejitge  depaiv,  and  other  functionaries,  that 
he  was  a  skilful  physician,  he  determined  to  secure  some  reward  for 
his  labours.  At  Leverrier's  request  M.  Rouland,  the  Minister  of 
PubUc  Instruction,  communicated  to  Napoleon  HL  the  result  of 
Leverrier's  visit,  and  on  January  25th  the  Emperor  bestowed  on  the 
village  doctor  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

•  The  problem  is  in  reality,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  Lescarbault  attacked  it,  an 
exceedingly  simple  one.  A  solution  of  the  general  problem  is  given  at  p.  181  of  my 
treatise  on  the  "  Geometry  of  Cycloids."  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  identical  with  the  problem, 
of  doUrmi|iing  the  distance  of  a  pkuiat  fi^m  obsenrations  made  daring  a  single  night. 
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To  return  to  astranomical  facts. 

It  appears  from  Lescarbaults  observation,  that  on  March  2Bth,  1859, 
at  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  a  round  black  Rput  entered  on  the  gun  s 
disc.  It  had  a  diameter  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  l[ercury  (which 
he  had  seen  in  transit  with  the  same  telescope  and  the  same  magnify- 
ing power  on  Jlay  8th,  1845).  The  time  occupied  in  the  transit  of 
this  spot  was  about  one  hour  seventeen  minutes,  and,  the  chord  of 
transit  being  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  eun*8  diameter  in 
length,  Lescarbault  calculated  that  the  time  necessary  to  describe  the 
snn's  diameter  would  have  been  nearly  four  and  a-half  hours.  The 
inclination  of  the  body^e  path  to  the  ecliptic  seemed  to  be  mther  more 
than  ii  degrees,  and  was  probably  comprised  between  5^  and  7^ 
degrees. 

From  Leverrier's  calculations,  it  appeared  that  the  time  of  revolution 
of  the  new  planet  would  bo  19  days  17  houvF,  its  distance  from  the 
Bun  about  147,  the  earth's  being  taken  as  1XM70;  giving  for  Mars, 
the  earth,  Venus,  Mercurj%  and  Vulcan  (as  the  new  planet  was  named), 
the  respective  diBtnnces  L524,  LWO,  723,  387,  and  147.  Levcrrier 
assigned  121  degrees  as  Vulcan's  inclination,  and  the  places  where 
it  crosses  the  ecliptic  he  considered  to  be  in  line  vidth  those  occupied 
by  the  earth  on  cr  about  April  3rd  and  October  6th.  Judging  from 
Lescarbault's  statement  respecting  the  apparent  size  of  the  dark  spot, 
Leverrier  concluded  that  the  volume  of  the  stranger  must  be  about 
one-seventeenth  of  Mercury *s,  the  masses  being  presumably  in  the 
same  proportion.  Hence  he  inferred  that  the  new  planet  would  be 
quite  incompetent  to  produce  the  observed  change  in  the  orbit 
of  ilercury* 

Leverrier  further  found  that  the  biilliancy  of  Vulcan  when  the 
planet  was  furthest  from  the  sun  on  the  sky  (about  eight  degrees) 
would  be  less  than  that  of  Mercury  when  similarly  placed  lu  his  orbit, 
and  he  hence  inferred  that  Vulcan  might  readily  remain  unseen,  even 
during  total  eclipse.  Here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Leverrier*8  reasoning 
was  eiToneous,  If  Vulcan  really  has  a  volume  equal  to  one-seventeenth 
of  Mercury's,  the  diameter  of  Vulcan  would  be  rather  less  than  two- 
fifths  of  Mercury's,  and  the  disc  of  Vulcan  at  the  same  distance  about 
two-thirteenths  of  Mercury's,  But  Vulcan,  being  nearer  the  sun  than 
Mercury  in  the  ratio  of  147  to  387,  or  say  15  to  39,  would  be  more  brightly 
illuminated  in  the  ratio  of  39  times  39  to  15  times  15,  or  nearly  as  20  to 
3,  Hence  if  we  first  diminish  Jlereury's  lustre  when  at  his  greatest 
apparent  distance  from  the  sun,  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  13,  and  increase 
the  result  in  the  ratio  of  20  to  3,  we  get  Vulcan's  lustre  when  he  is  at 
his  greatest  apparent  distance  from  the  sun.  The  residt  is  that  his 
lustre  should  exceed  Mercury  s  in  the  same  degree  that  40  exceeds  39, 
Or  practically,  for  all  the  numbers  need  have  been  mere  approxima- 
tions, the  inference  is  that  Vulcan  and  Mercury,  if  both  seen  when  at 
their  greatest  distance  from  the  sun  during  eclipse,  would  probably 
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dune  with  equal  lustre.  But  in  that  case  Vulcan  would  be  a  very 
conspicuous  object  indeed,  at  such  a  time ;  for  Mercury,  when  at  his 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  or  greatest  ^ongation,  is  a  bright  star 
even  on  a  strongly  illuminated  twilight  sky ;  moreover,  Vulcan,  when 
at  either  of  his  greatest  elongations,  ought  to  be  visible  in  full  day- 
light in  a  suitably  adjusted  telescope.  For  Mercury  is  well  seen  when 
similarly  placed,  and  even  when  much  nearer  to  the  sun  and  on  the 
nearer  part  of  his  path  where  he  turns  much  more  of  his  darkened 
than  of  his  illuminated  hemisphere  towards  us.  Venus  has  been  seen 
when  so  near  the  sun,  that  the  illuminated  portion  of  her  disc  is  a 
4nere  thread-like  sickle  of  Ught.  Nay,  Professor  Lyman,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege in  America,  has  seen  her  when  so  near  the  sun  that  she  appeared 
to  be  a  mere  circular  thread  of  light,  the  completion  of  the  circle 
being  the  best  possible  proof  how  exceedingly  fine  the  thread  must 
have  been,  and  also  how  small  its  intrinsic  lustre. 

This  is  indeed  the  chief  difficulty  in  Lescarbault  s  supposed  observa- 
tion. If  he  really  saw  a  body  in  transit  across  the  sun,  moving  at 
the  observed  rate,  and  having  anything  like  the  observed  diameter, 
that  body  ought  to  have  been  seen  repeatedly  during  total  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  and  ought  not  to  have  escaped  the  search  which  has  been 
made  over  and  over  again  near  the  sun  for  intra-Mercurial  planets. 
Either  we  must  reject  Lescarbault's  narrative  absolutely,  or  we 
must  suppose  that  he  greatly  over-estimated  the  size  of  the  body  he 
observed. 

Another  difficulty  almost  equally  important  is  found  to  exist  when 
Vie  consider  the  circumstances  of  Lescarbault's  supposed  discovery. 
Suppose  the  path  of  Vulcan  to  be  inclined  about  twelve  degrees  or 
thereabouts  to  the  ecliptic  or  to  the  plane  in  which  the  earth  travels. 
Then,  as  seen  from  the  earth  on  April  3rd  and  October  6th,  this  path,  if 
it  were  a  material  ring,  would  appear  as  a  straight  line  across  the  sun's 
centre,  and  extending  on  either  side  of  the  sim  to  a  distance  of  about 
16  sun-breadths.  As  seen  on  January  3rd  and  July  5th,  when  it  would 
have  its  gi-eatest  opening,  Vulcan's  path  would  appear  as  an  oval 
whose  longest  axis  would  be  about  32  sun-breadths,  while  its  shortest 
would  be  Uttle  more  than  6  sun-breadths,  the  sun  of  course  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  which,  where  closest  to  him,  would  he  but  about 
2^  sun-breadths  only  from  the  outline  of  his  disc.  Now  it  is  easily  seen 
that  the  path  of  Vulcan,  changing  in  this  way  from  apparent  straight- 
ness  to  a  long  oval  (whose  breadth  is  about  one-fifth  its  length), 
back  to  straightness  but  differently  inclined,  then  to  the  same  oval  as 
before  but  opened  out  the  other  way,  and  so  back  to  its  original 
straightness  and  inclination,  must,  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
year  on  either  side  of  April  3rd  and  October  6th,  intersect  the  outline 
of  the  sun's  disc.  From  a  rough  but  sufficiently  accurate  calculation 
which  I  have  made,  I  find  that  the  interval  would  last  about  36  days  at 
each  season,  that  is,  from  about  March  IGth  to  April  21st  in  spring,  and 
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from  about  September  18tli  to  about  Octolier  24th  in  autumn.  But 
during  a  period  of  36  days  there  would  generally  be  two  passages  of 
Vulcan  between  the  earth  and  eun^  and  there  would  always  be  one  (in 
any  long  period  of  time  two  such  passages  would  be  five  times  as 
common  an  event  during  one  of  theHe  intervals  as  a  single  passage). 
Consequently  there  would  be  at  least  two  transits  of  Vulcan  every 
year,  and  there  would  generally  be  four  transits ;  the  average  number 
of  transits  would  be  about  eleven  in  three  years.  With  a  wider 
orbit  and  a  greater  inclination  transits  would  be  fewer;  but  even 
with  the  widest  orbit  and  the  greatest  inclination  that  can  possibly 
be  allowed,  there  would  be  at  least  one  transit  a  year  on  the  average. 

Now  when  we  remember  that,  so  far  as  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
concerned,  the  sun  is  observed  on  every  fine  day  in  almost  every  country 
in  Europe  and  in  half  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  to  say 
nothing  of  observations  in  Aeisl,  where  England  and  Russia  have 
several  observatories,  while  in  the  southern  hemisphere  there  are  many 
observatories,  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Soutli  America  (on  both 
sides  of  the  Andes),  we  see  how  exceedingly  small  must  be  the  chance 
that  Vulcan  could  escape  detection  even  for  a  single  year.  Far  less 
could  Vulcan  have  escaped  all  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
Lescarbault  announced  his  discovery,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Carrington,  Schwabe,  and  many  others^  before  the 
year  I860*  If  Vulcan  really  exists,  and  really  has  the  dimensions  and 
motions  described  by  Lescarbault,  the  planet  must  long  ere  this  have 
been  repeatedly  seen  upon  the  eun'e  disc  by  experienced  observers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Wolff  has  collected  nmeteen  observations  of 
dark  bodies  unlike  spots  on  the  sun,  during  the  interval  between  17ol 
and  1865-  But  as  Professor  Newcomb  justly  points  out,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  the  observers  are  almost  unknown  as  astronomers. 
In  one  case  at  least  the  object  seen  was  certainly  not  a  planet,  since  it 
was  described  as  a  cloud4ike  appearance.  *^  On  the  other  hand,"  says 
Newcombj  •'  for  fifty  years  past  the  sun  has  been  constantly  and 
aaeiduously  observed  by  such  men  ae  Schwabe,  Carrington,  Secchi, 
and  Sporer*  none  of  whom  liave  ever  recorded  anything  of  the  sort. 
That  planets  in  such  numbt^rs  should  pass  over  the  solar  disc,  and  be 
«een  by  amateur  astronomers,  and  yet  escape  all  these  skilled  astro- 
nomers, is  beyond  all  moral  probability.'* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  an  inexperienced  observer  of  the  sun 
might  readily  mistake  a  spot  of  unusiial  roundness  and  dai'kness  for  a 
planet  s  disc.  The  practised  observer  would  perceive  pecuharities  at 
once  indicating  the  object  as  a  spot  on  the  sun ;  but  these  pecuharities 
would  escape  the  notice  of  a  beginner,  or  of  one  using  a  telescope  of 
small  power.  Again,  an  inexperienced  observer  is  apt  to  mistake  the 
change  of  position  which  a  spot  on  the  sun  undergoes  on  account  of 
the  diurnal  motion,  for  a  change  of  place  on  the  sun's  disc.  At  noon, 
for  instance,  the  uppermost  point  of  the  sun  s  disc  is  the  north  point ; 
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but  in  the  afternoon  the  uppermost  point  is  east  of  the  true  north 
point.  Thus  a  spot  which  at  noon  was  a  short  distance  belo-w  the 
highest  point  of  the  sun's  disc  would  at  two  or  three  be  considerably 
to  the  west  of  the  highest  point,  though  it  had  undergone  in  the 
interval  no  appreciable  change  of  position  on  the  solar  disc.  Suppose 
now  that  at  two  or  three*  in  the  afternoon  clouds  come  over  the  san'fr 
face,  and  he  is  not  seen  again  that  day.  On  the  morrow  the  spot  may 
have  disappeared,  as  solar  spots  are  apt  enough  to  do.  The  observer,, 
then  (assuming  him  to  be  inexperienced  like  most  of  those  who  have 
described  such  spots),  would  say,  I  saw  at  noon  a  small  rotmd  spot 
which  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  hours  moved  over  an  appreciable 
arc  towards  the  west  (the  right  direction,  be  it  remembered,  for  a 
planet  to  cross  the  sun's  face).  An  experienced  observer  would  not 
make  such  a  mistake.  But  let  one  point  be  carefully  noted.  An 
experienced  astronomer  would  be  very  apt  to  forget  that  such  a  mistake 
could  be  made.  He  would  take  it  for  granted  that  the  observer  who 
described  such  a  change  in  a  spot's  posStion  meant  a  real  change,  not 
a  change  due  to  the  diurnal  motion. 

Therefore,  although  Leverrier,  Moigno,  Hind,  and  other  men  of 
science  have  adopted  Lescarbault's  account,  I  hold  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  that  account  is  in  some  respect  or  other  erroneous. 
Newcomb  goes  even  farther.  He  says,  it  is  very  certain  that  if  the 
disturbance  of  Mercury  is  due  to  a  group  of  planets,  "they  are  each  so 
small  as  to  be  invisible  in  transits  across  the  sun.  They  must  also," 
he  proceeds,  **  be  so  small  as  to  be  iuAnsible  during  total  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  because  they  have  always  failed  to  show  themselves  then." 
This  remark  relates,  .of  couree,  to  naked-eye  vision.  As  no  intra- 
Mercurial  planet  had  ever  been  searched  for  systematically  with  the 
telescope,  before  the  recent  eclipse,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  astro- 
nomers from  believing  that  a  group  of  planets,  visible  in  the  telescope 
duringtotal  eclipse,  may  travel  between  the  sun  and  the  path  of  Mercury. 

I  proceed  at  once  to  consider  the  evidence  afiTorded  during  the 
recent  eclipse,  not  discussing  further  the  question  of  Lescarbault's- 
Vulcan,  because  it  appears  to  me  so  clear  that  there  must  have  been 
some  mistake,  and  because  the  recent  observations  seem  to  throw 
clearer  evidence  on  the  matter  than  any  which  had  been  before 
obtained.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  now  the  evidence  is  not 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

Professor  Watson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  the  discoverer  of  more  than  a  score 
of  the  small  planets  which  travel  between  the  paths  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  had  been  searching  for  an  extra-JVeptunian  planet,  when  the 
approach  of  the  eclipse  of  July  last  suggested  the  idea  that  he  should^ 
return  for  a  while  from  those  dismal  depths  which  lie  beyond  the  path^ 
of  Neptune  to  seek  for  a  new  planet  within  the  glowing  region 
between  the  sun  and  the  path  of  Mercury.  The  occasion  was  excep* 
tionally  favourable  because  of  the  great  height  above  the  sea-levek 
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from  which  the  eclipse  could  be  observed.  Accordingly  he  betook 
himf^elf  to  Rawlins,  ^Vyomiog,  and  prepared  for  the  search  by  provid- 
ing his  telescope  with  card  circles  in  Bitch  sort  that  the  place  of  any 
observed  star  could  he  recorded  by  a  pencil-mark  on  these  circles, 
instead  of  being  read  oft'  (with  the  possibility  of  error)  in  the  usnal 
way.  It  18  nnnecessary  to  explain  further,  becanBC  every  one  who  has 
ever  used  an  equatorial  telescope,  or  is  acquainted  w^th  the  nature  of 
the  instrument,  will  at  once  uitderstand  Professor  Watsons  plan, 
whereas  those  unfamiliar  with  the  instrument  would  not  gain  any 
insight  iTito  the  nature  of  his  plan  without  much  more  explanatory^ 
matter  than  could  be  conveniently  given  here,  even  if  any  explanation 
without  illustrations  could  make  the  matter  clear.  Let  it  suffice  to 
note  that,  having  brought  auy  star  centrally  into  the  telescopic  field  of 
view,  ProfesFor  Watson  marked  in  pencil  where  the  ends  of  certain • 
pointers  came  5  and  that  these  marks  served  to  indicate,  after  the 
echpse  was  over,  the  position  of  the  observed  star. 

Thus  provided,  Profcpsor  W^atson,  so  soon  as  totality  began,  searched 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sun,  and  there  saw  certcdn  Btai*s  belonging 
to  the  constellation  Cancer,  where  the  sun  was  fiituate  at  the  time*  tb* 
then  examined  the  western  side  of  the  sun,  and  having  swept  out  to  a 
star  which  he  took  to  be  Zeta  Cancri  (though  he  was  rather  surprised 
at  its  brightness,^ — but  of  that  more  anon)  ho  returned  towards  the 
sun,  encountering  on  liis  way  a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude  or  rather 
less,  about  two  degrees  to  the  west  of  the  sun.  Close  by  was  the  star 
Thetu  Cancri :  but  Tlieta  was  much  fainter,  and  was  seen  at  the  same 
time  a  Utile  further  west.  It  is  not  easy  to  imdei-stand  why  Watson 
did  not  make  comparison  between  the  position  of  the  new  star  and 
Theta,  instead  of  making  comparison  between  the  new  star,  the  sun, 
and  the  star  w^hich  he  took  to  be  Zeta*  For  a  comparison  with  a 
known  object  so  close  as  Theta  would  have  ^ven  more  satisfactory 
evidence  than  a  comparison  with  objects  farther  away.  However,  as 
he  distinctly  states  in  a  letter  to  Sir  G.  Airy  that  the  11  ew^  star  was 
very  much  brighter  than  Theta  Cancri,  which  was  seen  a  little  further 
to  the  west,  we  cannot  dc»ul>t  that  he  had  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
the  new  star  and  Theta  Cancri  to  be  distinct  orbs, 

Ee  adds  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  elongation,  as  might  be 
expected  if  the  new  object  were  a  comet.  It  had  a  perceptible  disc, 
though  the  magnifying  power  was  only  forty-five, 

Th©  accompanying  figm-e  will  sen'e  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
position  of  the  stranger. 
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Fig,  l.—WtttMtiii*»  to«w  Plimet. 
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Now  comes  the  evidence  whicli  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  stronglj 
corroborative  of  Watson's  observation, — the  recognition  of  a  star  of 
about  the  fourth  magnitude,  near  Theta  Cfimcri,  by  Professor  Lonis 
Swift,  who  observed  the  eclipse  from  Pike's  Peak,  in  Colorado. 

Professor  Swift  ako  made  some  rather  unusual  arrangements  with 
tus  telescope,  but  they  were  not  altogether  so  well  adapted  to  advance 
Iris  purpose  as  were  Professor  Watson's.  To  prevent  the  instrument 
from  swaying  he  tied  what  he  calls  a  pole  (but  what  in  England  I 
imagine  would  be  called  a  stick),  ten  feet  long,  about  a  foot  from 
the  eye-end  of  the  telescope,  leaving  the  other  end  of  this  singular 
appendage  to  trail  on  the  ground.  (The  telescope  was  set  low. 
Professor  Swift  judging,  it  would  seem,  that  the  most  comfortable 
way  to  observe  was  to  lie  on  his  back.)  As  a  natural  consequence, 
K^hile  he  could  move  his  telescope  very  readily  one  way,  trailing  the 
6tick  along,  he  could  not  move  it  the  other  way,  because  its  end 
immediately  stuck  into  the  ground.  As  the  stick  was  on  the  west  of 
the  telescope,  Professor  Swift  could  move  the  eye-end  eastwards, 
following  the  sun's  westwardly  motion.  Of  course  the  telescope  was 
to  have  been  released  from  the  stick  when  totality  began,  but  un- 
fortunately Professor  Swift  omitted  to  do  this,  so  that  he  had  to  work 
•during  totality  with  a  hampered  telescope. 

The  following  is  his  account  of  what  he  saw : — 

"  My  hampered  telescope  behaved  badly,  and  no  regularity  in  the  sweeps 
•could  be  maintained.  Almost  at  once  my  eye  caught  two  red  stars  about 
three  degrees  south-west  of  the  sun,  with  large  round  and  equally  bright 
discs,  which  I  estimated  as  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  appearing  (this  was  my 
thought  at  the  time)  about  as  bright  in  the  telescope  as  the  ix)le-star  does  to 
the  naked  eye.  I  then  carefully  noted  their  distance  from  the  sun  and  from 
^ach  other,  and  the  direction  in  wliich  they  pointed,  &c.,  and  recorded  them  in 
my  memory,  where,  to  my  mind's  eye,  they  are  still  distinctly  visible.  I  then 
swept  southward,  not  daring  to  venture  far  to  the  west,  for  fear  I  should  be 
<unable  to  get  back  again,  and  soon  came  upon  two  stars  resembling  in  every 
particular  the  former  two  I  had  found,  and,  sighting  along  the  outside  of  the 
tube,  was  surprised  to  find  I  was  viewing  the  sam^  objects.  Again  I  observed 
them  with  the  utmost  care,  and  then  recommenced  my  sweeps  in  another 
direction;  but  I  soon  had  them  again,  and  for  the  third  time,  hi  the  field.  This 
was  also  the  last,  as  a  small  cloud  hindered  a  final  leave-taking  just  before  the 
end  of  totality,  as  I  had  intended.  I  saw  no  other  star  besides  these  two,  not 
•even  Delta,  so  close  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  sun." 

He  adds  that  the  apparent  distance  between  the  two  bodies  was 
about  one-foui-th  the  sun's  diameter.  (These  are  not  his  words,  but 
convey  the  same  meaning.) 

Again,  he  adds  that,  from  three  careful  estimates,  he  found  the  two 
•stars  pointed  exactly  to  the  sun's  centre.  He  knew  one  of  the  two 
bodies  was  Theta;  but  unfortunately  he  could  not  tell  which  was 
Theta  and  which  the  new  star  or  planet.  *'But,''  he  says,  "  Professor 
Watson  happily  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  with  his  means  of  measuring 
£nds  the  planet  nearest  to  the  sun." 
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Unhappily,  however,  Professor  Watson  does  not  come  absolutely  to 
the  resQue  here.  On  the  contrary,  to  use  Professor  Swift's  words  in 
another  part  of  his  letter  (and  speaking  of  another  matter),  "  it  is 
just  here  where  the  trouble  begins."  If  we  construct  a  little  map 
illustrating  what  Professor  Swift  describes;  we  get  the  accompanying 
airangement  (fig.  2).    It  is  clearly  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  this 

N 
Sun 


Fig.  2.— Swifl'a  new  Planet  ? 

view  of  the  supposed  new  planet  with  Professor  Watson's.  If  three^ 
careful  estimates  showed  Swift  the  stranger  and  Theta  situated  as  in 
fig.  2,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  either  Watson's  observation  was 
very  far  from  the  truth,  or  else  the  strange  orb  he  saw  was  not  the 
same  that  Swift  saw.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Watson's  observation 
was  trust woiihy,  it  is  certain  that  either  Swift's  three  estimates  were 
inexact  or  he  saw  a  different  new  body.  Again,  their  accounts  of  the 
relative  brightness  of  Theta  and  the  stranger  could  not  possibly  be 
reconciled  if  we  supposed  they  were  observing  the  same  new  planet, 
for  Watson  says  distinctly  that  the  stranger  was  veiy  much  brighter  than 
Theta ;  while  Swift  says,  with  equal  distinctness,  that  the  two  stars- 
were  equally  bright. 

If  we  accept  both  observations,  we  must  consider  that  the  strange 
orb  seen  by  Swift  was  not  the  nearer  to  the  sun,  but  the  other,  for 
Watson,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  G.  Airy,  says  that  he  saw  both  Theta  i^ndi 
his  own  new  planet,  and  he  could  not  have  overlooked  Swift's  new 
planet,  if  placed  as  in  fig.  2,  whereas  if  the  star  there  marked  as  the- 
stranger  were  really  Theta,  Watson  might  readily  enough  have  over- 
looked the  other  star,  as  farther  away  from  his  newly-discovered 
planet.  According  to  this  view,  the  actual  arrangement  at  the  time  o£ 
the  eclipse  was  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 
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Fig.  8.— Suggested  explanation  of  \Vatdon'n  and 
Swifts  observations. 


But  this  is  not  quite  all.  Professor  Watson  saw  another  body,*  which> 
in  his  opinion  was  a  planet.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  he  thought 
Zeta  remarkably  bright.  It  seemed  to  him  a  star  of  nearly  the  third, 
magnitude,  whereas  Zeta  Cancri  is  only  of  the  fifth.  Nay,  speaking 
of  the  planet  near  Theta,  and  of  this  star  which  he  took  for  Zeta^. 
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he  says,  "they  were  probably  really  brighter  [than  the  4^  and  3^ 
magnitude  respectively],  because  the  illumination  of  the  sky  was  not 
considered  in  tlie  estimates."  Before  he  had  thoroughly  examined  the 
pencil  marks  on  his  card  circles,  and  made  the  necessary  calculations, 
he  supposed  the  brighter -star  to  be  Zeta,  because  he  did  not  see  the 
latter  star.  But  when  he  examined  his  result  carefully  he  found  that 
the  bright  star  was  set  (according  to  his  pencil  marks)  more  than  one 
•degree  east  of  Zeta.  Writing  on  August  22nd,  he  says,  "  The  more  I 
•consider  the  case  the  more  improbable  it  seems  to  me  that  the  second 
«tar  which  I  observed^  and  thought  might  be  Zeta,  was  that  known  star. 
I  was  not  certain,  in  this  case,  whether  the  wind  had  disturbed  the  tele- 
scope or  not.  As  it  had  not  done  so  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  six 
pointings  which  I  recorded,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  second  was 
a  new  star."  It  would  be  easy  to  understand  why  Professor  Watson 
had  not  seen  Zeta,  for  he  only  swept  as  far  as  the  star  he  mistook 
for  Zeta,  and,  as  the  accompanying  figure  shows,  Zeta  was  beyond  that 
star  on  the  west.* 


Fig.  4.— Showing  ull  the  stare  observed  by  Watson  and  Swift 

Fig.  4  represents  the  apparent  result  of  the  observations  made  by 
Professors  Watson  and  Swift,  if  all  the  observations  are  regarded  as 
trustworthy.  The  six  stars  shown  in  the  figure  were  probably  the  six 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  two  unnamed  ones  are 
well-known  red  stars. 

Let  it  be  noticed,  that  we  cannot  reject  planet  1,  without  rejecting 
all  Watson's  observations.  We  cannot  reject  planet  2,  without  reject- 
hig  all  Swift's  observations.  We  cannot  set  this  planet  to  the  left  of 
Theta  without  throwing  doubt  on  Watson's  observations.  If  Watson 
swept  over  Theta  westward  without  seeing  2,  Swift  must  have  made 
some  mistake  as  yet  unexplained.  As  for  planet  3,  if  we  admit  the 
possibility  that  this  object  really  was  Zeta,  we  must  admit  also  the 
possibility  that  the  object  marked  as  planet  1  was  really  Theta,  or 
rather  we  should  have  to  do  so,  were  it  not  that  Watson  saw  Theta 
also,  and  (I  suppose)  in  the  same  field  of  view,  since  he  speaks  con- 
fidently of  the  inferiority  of  Theta  in  brightness. 

^  *  It  may  he  nucessjiry,  perhaps,  to  explain  to  some  why  the  western  side  is  on  the 
right  in  the  little  nzaps  ilhiRtrating  this  paper,  and  not,  as  usual  with  maps,  on  the  left. 
We  are  supposed  to  l^ok  down  towards  the  earth  in  the  case  of  a  terrestrial  map,  and  t«> 
look  up  from  the  earth  in  the  ciiteo  of  a  celestial  map,  and  naturally  right  and  left  for  the 
former  attitude  btcomc  respectively  left  and  rirrht  for  tho  l"t^r  r. 
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It  should  furtUer  be  noticed,  that  though  Swift's  and  AVatsou's 
obsen^aiions  by  no  means  agree  iii  details,  tliey  do  in  reality  support 
each  other  (unless  Watson  should  de&nitely  assert  that  no  star  as 
bright  as  Theta  existed  either  to  the  west  or  to  the  east  of  that  star, 
at  the  distance  indicated  by  Swift).  For  they  agree  iu  indicating  the 
existence  of  small  plane te  near  the  sun,  such  as  can  only  be  seen  with 
the  telescope. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  other  observei-s  failed  to 
see  any  of  these  bodies,  though  they  looked  specially  for  intra-Mercu- 
rial  planets*  Thus  Professor  Ilall,  of  the  Washington  Observatory, 
searched  over  a  larger  space  than  is  inchided  in  fig.  4,  without  seeing 
any  unknown  body.  But  as  he  also  failed  to  see  many  known  bodies 
which  should  have  been  seen,  it  is  probable  that  the  search  was  too 
hurried  to  be  trustworthy. 

It  would  be  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that  any  of  the  supposed 
planets  might  have  been  Lescarbault's  Vulcan.  But  in  reaHty,  I  fear, 
tliis  caun<»t  have  been  the  case.  The  limes,  I  observe,  in  an  article 
dated  August  24th,  1878,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  evidence 
obtiiined  establishes  the  existence  of  the  planet  which  had  so  long 
been  regarded  as  a  myth.  I  liave  reasini  to  believe  that  that  opinion 
was  based  on  a  very  careful  investigation  of  the  evidence  available 
last  August.  But  it  does  not  accord  with  W'hat  has  since  been  learned 
respecting  Watson's  observations. 

We  may  dismiss  planet  3  at  once-  If  Watson  is  right  about  this 
body  being  distinct  from  Zeta  (a  point  about  which,  I  must  confess,  I 
feel  grave  doubtsjt  then  this  must  he  a  planet  travelling  in  an  orbit 
much  wider  than  we  can  possibly  assign  to  Vulcan.  For  even  at  the 
distance  of  some  seven  degrees  from  tlie  sun  it  showed  no  sign  of 
gibbosity.  If  it  had  then  been  at  its  greatest  elongation  it  would  have 
appeared  only  half-full.  But  with  the  power  Watson  was  using*  which 
enabled  him  to  pronounce  that  the  smaller  body  near  Theta  showed 
no  elongation^  he  would  at  once  liave  noticed  any  such  pecuharity  of 
shape.  He  could  not  have  failed  to  observe  any  gibbosity  approaching 
to  that  of  the  moon  when  three-quart  ens  full,  ilureover  on  July  21*  th  a 
planet  which  has  its  points  of  crossing  the  ecliptic  opposite  the  earth\s 
place  on  April  3rd  and  October  tjth,  could  not  appear  where  Watson 
saw  tliis  body  (fully  two  degrees  from  the  ecliptic)  iujIcsh  either  its 
orbit  were  far  wider  than  that  which  Leverrier  assigned  to  Vulcan,  or 
else  it©  inclination  far  greater.  Neither  supposition  can  be  reconciled 
-vvath  Lescarbault's  observation. 

With  regard  to  planets  1  and  2,  the  case  is  equaU3'  strong  against 
the  theory  that  Vulcan  was  observed.  The  same  reasoning  apphus  to 
both  these  bodies.  When  I  speak  therefore  of  planet  1,  it  -will  be  im- 
derstood  that  planet  2  also  is  dealt  with.  First,  as  this  planet  appeared 
with  a  disc  appreciably  round,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  been  near 
the  point  of  its  orbit  farthest  from  the  earth,  that  i^,  the  point  directly 
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beyond  the  sun.  It  was  then  nearly  at  its  brightest.  Yet  it  appeared 
as  a  fourth-magnitude  star  only.  We  have  seen  that  Lescarbanlt's 
Vulcan,  even  when  only  half-full,  would  appear  as  bright  as  Mercury  at 
his  brightest,  if  Lescarbanlt's  account  can  be  accepted  in  all  its  details. 
Situated  as  planet  1  was,  Vulcan  would  have  shown  much  more 
brightly  than  an  average  first-magnitude  star.  At  a  very  moderate 
computation  it  would  have  been  twice  as  bright  as  such  a  star.  But 
planet  1  appeared  fainter  than  a  fourth-magnitude  star.  Assume,  how- 
ever, that  in  reality  it  was  shining  as  brightly  as  an  average  third-magni- 
tude star.  Then  it  shone  with  much  less  than  a  twentieth  of  the  lustre 
Vulcan  should  have  had,  if  Lescarbault's  estimate  were  correct.  Its 
diameter  then  cannot  be  greater  than  a  quarter  of  that  which  Lever- 
rier  assigned  to  Vulcan  on  the  strength  of  Lescarbanlt's  observation. 
In  fact,  the  apparent  diameter  of  planet  1,  when  in  transit  over  the 
sun  s  face,  could  not  be  more  than  a  sixteenth  of  Mercury's  in  transit, 
or  about  two-fifths  of  a  second, — roughly,  about  a  5000th  part  of  the 
sun's  apparent  diameter.  It  is  certain  that  Lescarbault  could  not  have 
made  so  considerable  a  mistake  as  this.  Nay,  it  is  certain,  that  with 
the  telescope  he  used  he  could  not  have  seen  a  spot  of  this  size  at  all, 
on  the  sun's  face. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Lescarbanlt's  observation  still  remains  uncon- 
firmed, or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  doubts  which  have  been 
raised  respecting  Lescarbanlt's  Vulcan  are  now  more  than  ever  justified. 
If  such  a  body  as  he  supposed  he  saw  really  travels  round  the  sun  within 
the  orbit  of  Mercury,  it  is  certain  that  the  observations  made  last  July 
by  those  who  were  specially  engaged  in  seeking  for  Vulcan  must  have 
been  rewarded  by  a  view  of  that  planet.  In  July,  Lescarbault's  Vulcan 
could  not  have  been  invisible,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  his  orbit  it 
might  be  and  the  chances  would  have  been  greatly  in  favour  of  its 
appearing  as  a  verj"  bright  star,  without  telescopic  aid. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  extremely  probable, — in  fact,  unless 
any  one  be  disposed  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  observers,  it  is 
certain, — that  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury  there  are  several  small 
planets,  of  which  certainly  two,  and  probably  three,  were  seen  during 
the  eclipse  of  July  29th  last.  All  these  bodies  must  be  beyond  the 
range  of  any  except  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  whether  sought  for 
as  bright  bodies  outside  the  sun  (not  eclipsed)  or  as  dark  bodies  in 
transit  across  the  sun's  face.  The  search  for  such  bodies  in  tmnsit 
would  in  fact  be  hopeless  with  any  telescope  which  would  not  easily 
separate  double  stars  one  second  of  arc  apart.  It  is  with  large  tele- 
scopes then,  and  under  favourable  conditions  of  atmosphere,  locality, 
and  so  forth,  that  the  search  for  intra-Mercurial  planets  in  transit  must 
in  future  be  conducted.  As  the  observed  disturbance  of  Mercury's 
periheUon,  and  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  disturbance  of  his 
nodes  (the  points  where  he  crosses  the  plane  of  the  earth's  motion)  show 
that  the  disturbing  bodies  must  fonn  a  ring  or  disc  whose  central 
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plane  must  nearly  coincide  with  the  plane  of  Mercury's  path,  the  most 
favourable  time  for  seeing  these  bodies  in  transit  would  be  the  first 
fortnights  in  May  and  November ;  for  the  earth  crosses  the  plane  of 
Mercury's  orbit  on  or  about  May  8th  and  November  10th.  I  believe 
that  a  search  carried  out  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  with  the  express  object  of  discovering  verff 
small  planets  in  transit,  could  not  fail  to  be  quickly  rewarded, — unless 
the  observations  made  by  Watson  and  Swift  are  to  be  wholly  rejected. 

R.  A.  Proctor. 

[Since  this  was  written,  Professor  Swift  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  his  planet  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  one  seen  near  Theta 
Cancri  by  Professor  Watson, — who  it  seems  saw  Theta  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  field  of  view,  and  must  therefore  have  seen  Swift's  planet 
had  that  object  been  placed  either  as  shown  in  fig.  2  or  fig.  3.  Hence 
Professor  Swift  considers  that  both  the  stars  he  himself  saw  were 
planets,  and  that  he  did  not  see  Theta  at  all.  The  reasoning  in  the 
last  five  paragraphs  of  the  above  essay  would  not  be  in  the  least 
affected  if  we  adopted  Professor  Swift's  conclusion,  that  four  and  not 
three  intra-Mercurial  planets  were  detected  during  the  eclipse  of 
July  last.] 
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THE  ParKamentary  Reform  Act  of  1832  eflTected  one  of  the  most 
momentous  changeB  in  the  history  of  our  constitution,  substi- 
tuting direct  for  virtual  representation,  converting  fiction  into  fact, 
and  changing,  so  to  speak,  the  centre  of  gravity  from  an  aiistocratic 
oKgarchy  to  a  tempered  and  modified  democracy.  The  improvement 
of  our  local  institutions  followed  as  a  necessary  corollary,  and  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835  embodied  the  ideas  then  prevalent  of 
the  true  principles  of  self-government  in  our  cities  and  towns.  During 
the  period  of  neariy  half  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  1832, 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  our  system  of  parliamentaiy 
electionR.  The  basis  has  been  A\ddened,  the  field  has  been  extended^ 
the  ballot  has  been  introduced,  the  freest  possible  scope,  short  of  uni- 
vei*Bal  sufiiage,  has  been  given  for  bringing  the  mind  of  the  country 
to  bear  upon  the  legislation  of  Parliament.  Such  has  hardly  been  the 
case  with  our  municipal  system.  Household  suffrage  has  been  adopted, 
and  vote  by  ballot  introduced,  but  some  evils  have  been  unremedied^ 
and  some  things,  not  contemplated  at  the  time,  have  been  added',, 
thus,  to  the  minds  of  some,  impairing  the  working  of  the  machine  and 
spoiling  its  symmetry. 

The  present  is  not  an  unfavourable  time  for  an  inquuy  into  the 
working  of  the  system  during  its  existence  of  forty-three  years.  Has 
it  answered  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  framed  ?  Has  it  given  ua 
good  local  government,  allo^ving  public  opinion  free  scope  for  its 
expression  and  influence  ?  Has  it  carried  out  needful  sanitary 
measures  i  Has  it  eflected  desirable  public  improvements,  beautifying 
our  towns  and  rendering  them  worthy  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
which  tl ley  are  the  visible  embodiment?  Has  it  promoted,  so  far  as 
lay  within  its  sphere  of  action,  the  cause  of  sci-enee,  literature,  and 
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mental  progresft?  And  finally,  whatever  may  have  been  its  ehort- 
comings  or  it«  success  from  these  points  of  view,  arc  any  changes 
needed,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  natnre  of  them  ? 

Before  attempting  a  reply  to  these  questions  it  may  be  desirable  to- 
"take  a  rapid  cni-sory  glance  at  the  origin  and  history  of  municipal 
institutions* 

Great  cities  have  played  an  important  park  in  every  period  of  the 
worlds  histoiy.  They  have  been  the  birthplaces  of  freedom,  the 
centres  from  which  progress  has  developed  itself,  the  nurseries  of  art^ 
science,  and  literature.  Policy,  polity,  pohtenese,  urbanity,  civility^ 
derive  their  names  as  well  as  their  natnre  from  city  life,  whilst  the 
terms  rustic,  eavage,  heathen,  pagan,  indicate  the  rougher  and  more 

■  backward  tendencies  of  the  herdsmen  and  cultivatorw  of  the  ground^ 
amongst  whom  there  have  always  been  found  more  inertness  of  mind, 
more  aversion  to  change,  and  greater  incapacity  for  social  and  poli- 

■  tical  progress  than  in  the  town  populations. 
From  the  dawn  of  social  life  amongst  mankind  there  must  always 

have  existed  some  means  for  the  expression  of  opinion,  some  method 
for  imited  action  when  society  outgrew  the  family.  The  Shaitrl  of  the 
African  cannibals  so  grapliically  described  by  Mr.  Stanley,  **  the  men  of 
the  city  "  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Palestine,  are 
instances  of  this  in  its  most  primitive  form.  The  village  communities 
of  India  have  handed  down,  from  a  period  beyond  the  dawn  of  liistoiy 
to  the  present  day,  the  germ  of  municipal  institutions  in  their  most 
essential  features**  They  are  qiiite  independent  of  the  relations  of 
the  individual  to  the  State,  and  have  no  connection  vnih  the  political 

[condition  of  the  people.     Amongst  them  individual  legal  rights  were 

[until  recently  almost  unkno\\^l.t 

Village  communities  of  much  the  same  nature  have  always  existed 

[ill  Russia  amidst  serfdom  and  political  slavery.     The  same  may  be 

[eaid  of  China  and  of  the  East  generally. 

Amongst  the  Western  Aryan  races  the  local  community  has  always 
had  a  more  intimate  connection  -w^th  the  pohtical  affairs  of  the  nation 

I  and  exercised>  greater  influence  in  the  State.  In  the  Greek  repubhca- 
the  municipality'  and  the  State  were  identical.  The  Athenian  xoXtrcta 
consisted  of  all  the  citizens,  who  in  public  assembly  discussed  the 
affairs  of  the  tiation,  received  and  sent  out  ambassadors,  made  peace- 
or  declared  war,  and  decided  on  every  detail  of  public  business,  from- 

[the  planting  of  fig-trees  to  opposing  by  force  of  arms  the  mighty  hosta 

i  of  Persia.     The  Greek  colonies,  whether  the  airoattV  wanderers  from 


•  Sir  Ht'tu::^  Maine  :  YiUage  Communities,  p.  GS  ei  ptuaim,. 

t  "  Theise  patriurchal  societies  in  thy  midst  of  despotic  States  are  interestiag  examples 
of  loonl  friMf*doin  eristiru?  for  imtold  ages  in  a3*ociati*>ii  with  political  slaTerj*  They  hare 
BUrTiTed  inva^ionfif  warSi  d^astiee,  the  domLDntion  of  conquering  laoeB,  T^Tolutiona  of 
gOTernuient,  changt^s  of  religion  ;  and  thi»y  still  flourish  aa  living  witnesses  of  antique 
and  unchanging  forms  of  society /'^-Sir  Ersltine  5Iay,  History  of  Democracy,  i.  10,  See 
also  the  evidence  of  Lord  Metcalfe  in  the  House  of  Commons'  ComniitteQ  Eepoit 
ladia,  1S32. 
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their  own  dwellings,  or  the  Kkrjpavxuiy  settlers  on  lands  conquered  from 
ithe  enemy,  carried  with  them,  and  planted  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Asia 
Minor,  counterparts  of  the  municipahties  of  their  mother-country. 

The  mighty  empire  of  Rome  derived  its  origin  from  a  simple 
municipality,  and  the  forms  of  civic  government  long  survived  its 
reality — constituting,  in  fact,  one  principal  source  of  the  weakness 
which  necessarily  ensued  from  the  attempt  to  govern  a  large  portion 
of  the  known  world  by  methods  only  applicable  to  a  small  local  com- 
munity. As  its  dominion  extended,  municipahties  were  founded  in 
new  locahties,  having  various  relations  with  the  central  city,  such  as 
the  Colonia,  the  Civitas,  the  Ijotinitas,  the  Fcederatiy  the  Socii,  with 
their  different  personal  grades  of  CiV^f,  LcUiniy  Peregrinij  &c.  Under 
the  empire,  the  municipalities  were  found  a  very  convenient  instru- 
ment for  le^'ying  the  imperial  imposts,  which  ultimately  became  so 
burdensome  that  force  had  to  be  applied  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to 
take  part  in  them. 

The  ultimate  form  which  the  Roman  municipalities  assumed  was 
conferred  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  and  subsisted  through  the 
disorder  of  the  barbarian  conquests ;  the  cities  thus  forming  rallying 
points,  around  which  clustered  whatever  remained  of  enlightenment 
a.nd  cultivation. 

*^  The  feudal  system  was  fatal  to  municipal  institutions.  The  con- 
querors seized  upon  the  most  fertile  lands,  generally  the  property  of 
the  citizens;  they  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  their  own  territories,  and 
despised  the  cities  and  their  inhabitants,  whom  they  had  despoiled."  * 
The  feudal  system  obtained  less  influence  in  Italy  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  germ  of  the  municipalities  survived  through 
the  long  reign  of  barbarism,  nourished  by  the  traditions  of  Roman 
grandeur,  and  here  they  were  first  slowly  developed  into  renewed  life. 
Florence,  Pisa,  Verona,  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and  many  other  cities, 
along  with  their  imperial  remains,  retained  the  forms  of  civic  govem- 
joaent,  though  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  had  been  taken  from 
them.  During  the  disorders  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the 
cities  offered  the  only  secure  protection  to  life  and  property. 
Encouraged  by  mutual  support,  they  rebuilt  their  walls,  resumed  their 
functions,  and  gradually  acquired  the  position  of  independent  States. 

In  the  South  of  France,  particularly  in  the  Roman  Provincioy  the 
cnodern  Provence,  the  imperial  municipal  system  still  lingered  on. 
The  civic  institutions  had  been  considerably  modified  by  the  influence 
of  Christianity.  The  bishop,  who  was  elected  by  popular  suffrage, 
•exercised  an  important  influence,  and  was  the  highest  personage  in 
the  community.  After  him  came  the  supreme  civil  magistrate,  the 
Defensor^  equivalent  to  the  modern  provost  or  mayor.  The  magistrates 
were  elected  annually  by  the  freemen,  who  principally  consisted  of 
Ahe  remains  of  the  wealthy  Gallo-Roman  families,  the  Fraukish  in- 
•  S-T  E.  Maj :  Democracy,  i.  227. 
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vaders  preferring  the  open  country.  Tlicre  were  various  modifications 
and  changes  in  the  mode  of  administratioD,  btit  Sonthern  Franco- 
followed  for  the  most  part  the  Italian  type.  From  the  centre  of 
'  France  northward  mnnicipal  institutions  derived  their  origin  from  a 
diiierent  sonrce,  following  the  German  model. 

The  Latin  and  Teutonic  races,  in  building  up  their  systems  of  polity, 

especially  in   their   local  in&titutionB,  start   from    principles   entirely 

'different.     Amongst  the  Romans,  the  State  (the  re^^puhUca)^  or  the 

civitas  (the  municipality),  was  the  integer,  of  which  each  citizen  con- 

^stituted  a  fraction.     Amongst  the  Teutons,  the  individual  was  the 

Imnit,  the  aggregation  of  which  formed  the  State.     The  Roman  had 

rao  rights  but  such  as  were  allowed  liim  by  the  jitn  civile^  or  the  jns 

fjpubUcum,     The  Anglo-Saxon  asserted  his  individual  claims  in  eveiy 

association,  from  the  tj thing  of  ten  men  np  to  the  great  Witonagemot^ 

or  assembly  of  the  nation.    The  nmnicipalities  of  the  North  of  Franc© 

.grew,  like   those   of  Germany  and   England,  from   the   elementary 

N*  Frank  pledge,"  **la  commune  juree,"  the  principle  of  mutual  support, 

of  personal  rights.* 

From  the  earliest  period  of  men  living  together  in  towns,  some  sort 

of  civil  jurisdiction  must  have  been  established ;  but  municipalities^ 

properly  speaking,  are  based  on  privileges  conferred  by  a  superior, 

whether  the  over-lord  or  the  Crown,     The  monarchs,  in  all  the  State* 

>of  Europe,  found  it  their  interest  to  encourage  the  rise  of  cities,  and 

"to  endow  them  with  powers  enabling  them  to  aid  in  resisting  the  tur- 

'^bulent  \^olence  of  the  barons.    So  grew  up  the  free  cities  of  Germany, 

which  attained,  by  their  peculiar  circumstances^  the  position  of  inde 

pendent  States.     So  also  %vas  formed  the  Hanseatic  League,  which 

comprised  sixty  cities,  confederated  together  for  mutual  advantage. 

In  Britain,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  municipalities  floarished  during  the  Roman  occupation.  The 
magnificent  enceinte  of  Pevensey,  and  the  ground-plans  of  Chester, 
York,  and  Leicester  are  standing  monuments  of  the  existence  of" 
British  cities  on  the  Roman  model.  These  were  harried  with  fire  and 
sword  by  the  ruthless  Saxon  invaders,  striking  evidences  of  which 
fitUl  exist  in  the  remains  of  the  burnt  city  of  Wroxet<M*,  Such  as  were 
not  thus  destroyed  fell  into  decay.  Gildas  in  the  sixth  century  repre* 
eents  them  as  deserted  and  decaying.!  No  connectiim  whatever  can 
be  traced  between  the  Anglo-Roman  civita.'^  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
burh.  The  latter  had  an  enth*ely  independent  origin.  The  fot'- 
tresses  preferred  by  the  Saxons  were  not  the  walled  fqur*square 
castra  of  the  Romans,  but  the  summit  of  a  gentle  hill  crowned  with 
an  earthwork,  and  capacioiU5  enough  to  contain   all  who   required' 


•  Aug.  Tbieiry  t  Hist,  du  Tiers  Etat.  L  25.     Sir  E.  May :  Detoocracy,  Li.  343. 

t  Williatn  of  Malmesbury  cle«crib*?fi  the  country  in  the  fifth  century  thoB: — **  K 
Testigto  Scottonini  et  Pictonim  incursione,  multi  mortales  caeai,  riUie  suecensffi,  urbos. 
STibnLta?^  prorsua  omnia  ferro  incendicx^ut!  vastata.'' 
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protection,  with  their  flocks  and  herds.*  In  this  way  the  horoug1i&  in  the 
primitive  sense  of  the  term  are  distinguishable  from  the  tunsy  tonsy  or 
town8j  which  were  merely  unprotected  clusters  of  habitations. 

The  origin  of  the  borough  organization  appears  to  have  been  as 
follows.  Under  the  Saxon  laws  there  was  a  regular  gradation  of 
mutual  support  and  responsibiUty,  commencing  with  the  Itthitiff,  con- 
sisting of  ten  freemen,  heads  of  families,  who,  by  a  mutual  pledge 
called  the  Fntliboi*h^  agreed  to  be  responsible  for  each  other's  conduct 
to  the  Hundred,  consisting  of  ten  Tythings,  and  so  upwards.  In  the 
borough' towns  these  associations  assumed  a  wider  scope,  and  took 
'-  the  name  of  gylds,  from  the  fact  of  payment  to  a  common  fund.t 

In  a  very  interesting  document  of  the  reign  of  Athelstane  (A.D.  945 
— 961)  called  the  Dooms  of  the  City  of  London  (Judicia  Civitatis  Lou- 

•  dinensis)  this  system  of  city  gylds  is  set  forth  with  considerable  par- 

•  ticularity,  specifying  the  payments  and  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  civic  government  of  the  day.  It  breathes  the  true  spirit  of 
municipal  freedom  and  order,  and  is  the  prototype  of  all  subsequent 
civic  legislation, 

Glanville,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  identifies  the  com- 
munia  or  municipality  with  the  gt/ld,X 

There  were  various  kinds  of  gylds,  as  numerous  as  the  objects  for 
which  men  associate,  themselves  together — craft-gylds,  the  .predeces- 
sors of  the  trade  companies  of  London ;  religious  and  charitable 
gylds ;  social  gylds  for  the  promotion  of  intercourse  and  good  fellow- 
ship; gy Ids-merchant  for  the  regulation  of  tmde,  the  mention  of 
which  in  a  permiesory  form  occure  in  many  of  the  early  charters. 
The  religious  gylds  were  suppressed  and  their  property  confiscated 
«oon  after  the  Reformation,  by  the  Act  1  Edwd.  VI.,  c.  14. 

The  gylds-merchant  usually  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  munici- 
pality ;  the  craft-gylds  bore  difierent  degrees  of  relationship  thereto 
in  different  boroughs.  In  the  ordinances  of  Athelstane,  already 
referred  to,  the  *' frith  gegildas"  embrace  the  whole  municipaUty. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst  the  authorities  on 
the  subject  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  a  "  corporation."  Mr.  Toulmin 
Smith  §  says : — 

*'  Corporations,  using  the  word  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to  towns  in 
England,  had  their  beginning  in  the  old  Frith-borh  or  Peace  Pledge.  .  .  . 
The  bodies  thus  acting  were  all  true  corporations^  though  as  different  places 
increased  and  grew  unequally,  different  shapes  were  taken.  .  .  .  Cliarters 
of  incorporation  do  not  and  cannot  create  corporations.  They  have  always 
depended  for  even  their  validity  upon  the  pre-existence  of  the  *  communitas/ 
and  upon  the  assent  and  acceptance  of  tlie  charter  by  the  '  coiinnunitas.' 
.     .    .    Charters  therefore  do  not  incorporate  ;  they  merely  record." 

•  A.S.  burh,  Qer.  burg  or  herg,  Goth,  haurgs,  originally  signified  an  eminence 
either  natural  or  artificial ;  afterwards  it  was  mr)re  particularly  applied  to  a  fortified 
eminence.  f  From  A.S.  gyldan,  Ger.  gelten,  to  pay. 

t  "  Item  si  quis  nativus  quiete  per  unum  aimum  et  niuiim  diem  in  aUqii&  Till  a 
privilegiata  maagerit  ita  quod  in  eorum  eommimiam,  scilicet  gyldam  tanquam  civis 
jeceptns  fuerit,  eo  ipso  a  villena^gio  libenkbitur."  f  Rwg-imii  QikU,  p.  zxi. 
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There  is  here  a  little  confusion  of  terms.  By  the  corann >n  law  of 
"England  any  number  of  persons  have  the  right  of  asBociating  them- 
selves  together,  and  of  making  laws  for  the  regulation  of  their  affairs. 
This  was  the  simple  principle  of  the  early  Saxon  municipalities,  as 
stated  in  the  **  Dooms"  of  the  CHty  of  London  :  '*  This  we  have 
ordained,  let  do  the  deed  whoever  may  that  shall  avenge  the  injuries 
of  us  all,  that  we  should  be  all  so  in  one  friendship  as  in  one  foeship, 
whichever  it  then  may  be,"  But  as  these  regulations  could  only  apply 
in  the  first  instance  to  those  who  had  given  their  assent,  the  sanction 
of  the  supeTior  power,  whether  king  or  over-lord,  was  necessary  to 
bind  the  whole  community.  In  some  sense  this  may  be  called  incor- 
poration, but  technically  it  is  a  very  different  thing.  The  same  prin- 
ciple was  recognized  by  the  Norman  mouarchs  from  the  earliest 
period,  as  shown  by  the  charter  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  City  of 
London,  which  simply  secures  law-worthiness  and  protection  to  the 
burgesses,  who  consisted  of  all  the  free  inhabitants,  papng  scot  (their 
fihare  of  the  mtes),  and  bearing  lot  (their  liability  to  serve  in  office).* 

Under  the  feudal  system,  which  continued  the  graduated  scale  of 
responsibility  but  altered  its  character,  an  analogous  dependency 
grew  up  in  the  towns.  The  Crown  and  the  nobility  possessed  lauds 
and  houses  within  the  boroughs,  which  were  called  Imyaaes  and  were 
let  on  leases  confening  certain  privileges.  The  possession  of  these 
freeholds  necessarily  gave  their  owners  considerable  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  borough.  This  state  of  things  existed  befure  the  Con- 
quest. In  the  account  of  the  city  of  Exeter  in  Doomsday  Book,  there 
are  three  hundred  houses  entered  belonging  to  the  Crown,  and 
a  number  of  othere  belonging  to  various  ecelesiasties  and  lay- 
men. 

In  the  boroughs  by  prescription^  all  the  inhabitant  householders 
paying  scot  and  lot  seem  to  have  been  members  of  the  municipality, 
but  in  those  created  by  royal  charter,  the  tenants  of  the  burgages 
'  under  the  Crown  appear  for  a  long  period  to  have  been  the  sole 
•burgesses.  Thus  in  the  charter  of  King  John  creating  the  borough  of 
Liverpool  in  A.D.  1207  it  reads  : — 

^' The  King  to  all  who  may  bo  willing  to  liave  burgages  at  the  town  of 
Liveriml.  Know  ye  that  we  have  {^ranted  to  all  who  shall  take  burgages 
at  Liverpul,  that  they  slmll  have  all  Hbertie8  and  free  customs  in 
the  town  of  Liverjml,  which  any  free  borough  on  the  sea  hath  in  our 
land"t 

The  burgages  so  created  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in 
number,  which  by  the  decay  of  the  port  had  diminished  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

The  Royal  Burghs  in  Scotland  were  similarly  constituted,  each 

•  From  tluB  last  oVjligatioii,  bowever,  the  citizens  of  LoDdon  were  <i>at«*inpt, 
t  Littleton  (sec.  162)  says  of  burgage :  **  Tenure  en  burgage  est  lou  ftttiennement 
Buf  gh  e«t,  de  qno  le  Roy  est  seignior*  et  ceux  que  ont  t^xements  dvins  le  bourg  teignomt 
-  de  Roy  leur  tenements,  doit  payer  al  Boy  un  certain  rent  par  *n." 
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burgess  paying  a  yearly  rent  to  the  Crown  for  the  burgage  which  he 
covenants  to  defend  and  hold. 
Dr.  Hill  Burton  says : — 

**  In  the  royal  charter  we  liave  the  foi-eign  municipal  system,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  the  old  Roman  municipalities  and  of  feudality,  brought 
over  and  superinduced  on  the  Saxon  burgal  commimities  ....  but  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  old  Saxon  system  still  directed  the  spirit  of  the 
English  borough."* 

The  ne^pt  stage  in  the  history  of  our  boroughs  is  that  of  their 
inco^^poraiion^  which,  not^vithstanding  what  has  been  quoted  above,  did 
not  exist  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  early 
chartei-s,  whatever  privileges  were  granted  were  given  to  the 
burgesses  and  their  heirs.  Under  such  circumstances  the  holding  of 
real  property  which  began  to  be  acquired  by  the  municipalities  was 
very  difiBcult.  The  creation  of  corporations  Avith  perpetual  sucoession 
was  first  applied  to  ecclesiastical  property,  but  gi-adually  crept  into 
use  in  the  municipalities.  In  1272,  Edward  I.  made  a  grant  of  the 
city  of  Southwark  at  fee-farm  rent  to  the  citizens  of  London,  their 
heirs  and  successors.  Towns  corporate  are  mentioned  somewhat  vagfuely 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  In  the  year  1412  a  petition  was  presented 
to  King  Henry  IV.  from  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  praying  that 
they;  their  heire  and  successors  may  be  a  body  corporate  to  purchase 
free  tenements  for  tenn  of  life  or  in  fee,  without  the  JKing's  royal 
license.t  This  application  was  refused,  but  twenty-eight  years  after^ 
wards  a  similar  petition  from  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-HuU  met 
with  successjj  and  thenceforward  insucceeding'charters,mcorporation 
became  the  rule. 

The  fm'ther  history  of  English  municipalities  brings  into  prominence 
three  circumstances  by  which  their  futm-e  coiu^e  was  materially 
affected.     These  were  : — 

1.  The  repeated  surrender  and  renewal  of  the  charters. 

2.  The  gradual   superaession  of  the  old  burgesses  by  the   more 

modem  freemen. 

3.  The  influence  on  the  boroughs  of  parliamentary  representation^ 

first  granted  in  the  tliirteenth  centuiy,  temp.  Henry  III. 
1.  The  right  of  conferring  charters  was  not  oi-iginally  limited  to 
the  Crown,  but  Avas  exercised  by  the  barons  and  ecclesiastics  in  their 
demesnes  at  pleasure.  The  popular  legend  of  Peeping  Tom  of 
Coventry  is  connected  with  a  charter  granted  to  the  borough  by  Earl 
Leofric  before  the  Conquest.  One  of  the  earliest  charters  after  the 
Conquest  was  granted  by  Thui-ston,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  the  men  of 
Beverley.  The  same  state  of  things  existed  in  France.  M.  Aug. 
Thieriy  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  the  stmggles  of  the  people  in  the 

*  Eucy.  Brit ,  art.  Municipal  CoiTKiratioiisf. 

t  Merowethor  and  Stephens  :  History  of  English  Boroughs,  p.  802. 

J  Ibid.  p.  800. 
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twelfth  and  thirteeiitli  ceittuiies  to  establisli  tlieir  municipaUtiee/  It 
was  8ooit,  however,  discovered  by  the  Crown  and  its  advisers  m  both 
countries,  that  it  was  desirable  to  supersede  the  intermediate  influeace 
of  the  feudatory  barons,  and  to  connect  the  boroughs  directly  with 
the  Crown^  By  a  convenient  fiction  it  was  laid  down  as  an  axiom  by 
the  courtB,  that  coiporationa  can  have  no  other  foundation  than  royal 
authority.  Blackstone  says,  *'  In  ca^es  where  corporations  have  existed 
for  time  whereof  the  memoiy  of  man  iimneth  not  to  the  contrary, 
though  the  members  thereof  can  ehow  no  legal  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, yet  in  cases  of  such  high  antiquity  the  law  presumes  there  was 
once  one/'t 

When  once  the  principle  was  CBtabhehed,  it  was  found  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  hicrative  source  of  income.  The  royal  chart ei-s 
became  mattei's  of  bargain  and  sale.  Under  the  Norman  monarchs 
the  ZkiiYi^*  of  a  borough  was  the  Kings  officer,  who  had  to  account  to 
the  exchequer  for  the  customs  and  rents  received.  It  became  the 
practice  with  the  monarch8|  when  wanting  money,  to  fiirm  out  these 
bailiwicks  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  hence  arose  a  system  of  rapacity 
and  extortion  declaimed  against  by  contemporary  chroniclers.  The 
hm'gesses,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  ^ccvurge,  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  farm  the  royal  dues  themselves,  gi^'ing  no  doubt  the  lughest 
price  in  the  market.  Hence  the  frequent  charters  of  the  Plantagenet 
period  granting  the  revenues  in  fee-farm  to  the  burgesses  themselves* 
In  these  cases  the  charters  were  in  the  nature  of  terminable  leases 
which  required  renewal  from  time  to  time. 

During  the  early  reigns  succeeding  the  Conquest,  charters  and  grants 
were  looked  upon  rather  as  personal  acts  of  grace  from  a  feudal  superior 
than  as  official  demises  of  the  sovereign.  This  gave  occasion  to  the 
writ  of  Quo  tcan-ajitOf  which  was  a  favourite  mode  of  wringing  contri- 
butions  to  replenish  an  exhausted  exchequer.  At  the  decease  of  a  noble 
his  successor  was  frequently  called  on  to  produce  the  title  by  which  he 
held  his  estates,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  monarch  the  cities  and 
boroughs  were  summoned  to  produce  their  chart ei-s  for  inspection  and 
renewal,  for  which  payment  was  always  exacted. 

2.  Concurrently  with  this  state  of  things  and  verj'  closely  con- 
nected with  it,  a  change  was  gi*adually  being  effected  in  the  personnel 
of  the  municipalities.  Although  at  every  period  considerable  differ- 
ences  existed  in  the  customs  of  the  various  boroughs,  there  can  be 
Kttle  doubt  that  the  original  btirgeifi^es  were  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
the  burgage  tenements  within  the  borough  J  paying  scot  and  lot.  Prac- 
tically, this  would  at  the  earliest  period  comprise  all  the  inhabitants 


■  La  crainte  de  resistances  periJleiise?,  Tesprit  de  justice  et  rioteret,  amenereat 
les  maitr^  du  sol  h.  trausiger,  par  dea  ti-aitcs  d'aixeDt,  siir  leurs  droits  d»?  tout  ijeiire,  et 
Icur  pouToir  imtti^morial/'— Hid otr*  du  Tiers  Eiat,  i.  32* 

t  So  Thierrv  :  '*  D'abord,  il  fut  pute  in  prinripe  qoe  niiMe  oommuae  ne  pouvait 
s'^tablir  sfiiLB  it?  consentemeiit  du  vol ;  puis,  <jue  k*  roj  pourait  cr^er  des  eomiuimes," — 
Ibid.,  L  4a.  J  Stubbs  :  Const.  History,  i.  411. 
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being  heads  of  families.  Pari  passu  the  gild-merchant  grew  up  and 
became  an  essential  element  of  the  corporate  bodj.  One  main  object 
of  the  gild-merchant  was  to  secure  the  privilege  that  "no  one  who 
is  not  of  the  same  gild  shall  transact  any  merchandise  in  the  aforesaid 
borough,  unless  by  consent  of  the  same  burgesses."  This  -wbs  not 
established,  however,  without  a  severe  contest.  The  history  of  the 
borough  of  Liverpool  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  struggle  for 
monopoly.  The  first  charter,  granted  by  King  John  in  1207,  gave  equal 
encouragement  to  all  settlers.  In  little  more  than  twenty  years  the 
burgesses,  being  a  limited  number,  obtained  from  Henry  III.  (A.D.  1229) 
a  new  charter,  granting  authority  to  establish  a  gildum  mercatarium, 
and  to  prohibit  all  others  from  trading  in  the  borough  without  their 
consent.  This  was  confirmed  by  an  inspexirmis  charter  of  Edward  III. 
in  1333.  In  1382,  in  a  renewal  of  the  charter  by  Richard  II.,  the 
exclusive  clause  was  stnick  out.  In  1400  it  was  restored  by  Henry  IV. 
In  1556,  in  a  charter  from  PhiKp  and  Mary,  it  was  again  struck  out 
and  never  re-enacted ;  but  the  corpomtion  nevertheless  continued  to 
enforce  it,  imtil  in  more  modem  times  it  was  found  to  be  illegal. 
Settlers  in  the  towns  wishing  to  follow  their  occupations  were  admitted 
members  of  the  gild  on  payment  of  certain  fines,  and  thus  became 
"  freemen,"  and  exercised  all  the  functions  of  burgesses,  although  not 
holding  a  burgage  tenement.  The  burgages,  being  heritable  and 
saleable  property,  in  the  course  of  time  became  subdivided  into  half, 
quarter,  and  even  eighth  parts,  and  finally  disappeared  altogether 
as  conveying  any  municipal  rights.  The  freemen  thus  took  the  place 
of  the  burgage  tenants,'  retaining  the  appellation  of  **  common  bur^ 
gepses." 

3.  The  mtroduction  of  parliamentary  representation  naturally  had 
considerable  influence  in  modifying  the  position  and  constitution 
of  the  municipal  bodies.  At  its  first  introduction  the  election  of 
representatives  was  felt  as  a  burden,  a  means  of  taxation  to  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible ;  but  as  tlie  Commons'  House  grew  .in  im- 
portance and  in  political  power,  a  seat  therein  became  an  object  of 
ambition  for  aspiring  politicians.  This  naturally  reacted  on  the 
•constituencies  of  those  boroughs  to  which  writs  were  issued,  giving  a 
gieater  interest  in  securing  the  exclusive  pri^dlege  to  those  possessed 
of  it,  and  ultimately  leading  to  comiption  and  anomalies  of  the 
.grossest  character. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  municipal  system  was  based  entirely 
on  pHvilege,  The  possession  of  a  burgage  tenure  in  the  first  instance, 
and  subsequently  the  admission  to  the  gild-merchant,  afterwards 
merged  into  the  eoi-poration,  whether  by  birth,  servitude,  or  fine,  was 
a  necessary  condition,  which  continued  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Refonn  Act.  Another  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  Avith  very  few 
exceptions,  of  which  London  is  almost  a  soKtary  instance,  election  or 
representation  was  unknown.     Indeed,  representation  in  any  form  is 
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a  comparatively  modem  mventioTj,  introduced  almost  Birmiltaneously 
into  France  and  England  about  tlie  middle  of  the  tbirtoentli  century. 
Amongst  the  nations  of  antiquity  it  had  no  existence.  The  iKKkifaltx  of 
the  Greeks  and  tlie  camilia  of  the  Romans  comprised  the  entire  body 
of  the  citizens,  as  did  also  the  folc-geinot  of  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
Thus  the  early  charters  of  the  boronglis  were  granted  to  the  burgesses 
as  a  whole.  The  ''  common  council^*'  frequently  referred  to  in  early 
documents,  means  the  common  assent  of  the  burgesses,  and  not  that 
it  was  the  act  of  any  select  body,  as  the  terms  are  applied  in  modem 
times.*  The  councils  were  elected  in  the  first  instance  as  temporary 
committees  for  special  puqjoses,  but  gradually  began  to  absorb  all  the 
power,  which  they  contrived  to  perpetuate  by  electing  their  successors. 
There  were  great  varieties  of  iisjige,  but  all  tended  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  The  corporate  governing  bodies  became  as  it  were  liardenecl  and  t^rx?^' 
taMlze<l.  and  exhibit  a  constantly  increa^iiiig"  disposition  to  entn\»F^H  in  their  own 
hands  the  powers  wliich  had  been  under4*tood  to  i>elong  to  the  iKnly  of  the 
hiJrgliers.''t 

'^Tfie  rannicipal  system  had  come  into  deep  discRxlit.  The  rhar|:^es  agtvmst 
it  were,  pnlitica!  corruption,  general  waste  and  extravaf^^iince ;  the  mis- 
matiagetnent,  misdirection,  or  appmpriation  of  the  property  devot^nl  to  public 
pirptises ;  aiid  a  general  ahnse  <»f  the  powers  and  privileges  of  muidcipal 
offices  for  j>arty  or  fjcri^onal  nile,"J 

With  all  their  defects,  the  mediaeval  boroughs  had  done  good 
service  in  their  day.  They,  were  the  rallying  points  of  freedom,  the 
main  bulwarks  against  the  attempts  of  the  CroiATi  to  levy  arbitrary 
taxes,  and,  by  their  constantly  requiring  the  removal  of  grievances  as 
the  price  of  the  subsidies  granted,  they  paved  the  way  for  a  better 
«tate  of  things* 

The  Municipal  Reform  Act  (i>  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c>  76)  was  intended  to 
remedv  these  defects,  and  to  preserve  the  advantages  of  local  self- 
government.  The  two  main  principles  by  which  this  was  to  be 
accomplished  were  the  extension  of  the  fmnchiee  over  a  wider  area, 
and  the  introduction  of  repi-eseutation  by  the  perit^dical  election  of 
the  town  councils.  The  original  franchiee  was  limited  to  hoxLseholders 
after  a  three  years'  occupation  whose  rates  had  been  paid.  By  the 
Act  32  &  I^iH  Vio.,  c.  5*7  (l^ili?),  the  privilege  was  extended  to  occupiers 
of  any  premises  within  the  borougli,  whether  householders  or  not, 
having  occupied  and  paid  rates  for  one  year.  By  this  Act  females 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  male  sex.  By  a  subsequent 
Act  (35  &  86  Vic,  c-  33),  the  balU>t  was  introduced  into  municipal  as 
well  as  parliamentaiy  elections.  The  old  freemen,  who  had  usui^ed 
the  place  of  the  original  burgesses,  were  abolislied  mimicipally, 
^B  though  the  privilege  of  the  parhamcntary  franchise  was  continued  to 
^^  them ;  and  strangely  enough,  though  it  was  enacted  that  in  England 

t 


^ 


^ 


•  MerewGthi*r  and  Stevens,  i.  303»  f  Stubba  :  Const.  History,  nL  hHl* 

X  Dr,  J.  H.  Burton  on  Municipal  CorporailoiiB,  Encj.  Brit. 
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"  no  person  sliould  in  future  be  elected,  made,  or  admitted  a  burgeas 
or  freeman  of  any  borough  by  gift  or  purchase,"  Scotland  still  enjoys 
the'  privilege  of  conferring  the  freedom  of  its  burghs  on  any  distin- 
guished stmngers. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  periodical  election  of  councillors  by  the 
burgesses,  and  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  by  the  councils,  and 
also  prescribes  the  division  of  the  larger  boroughs  into  wards,  electing 
their  own  councillors. 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  of  1835  sets  out  with  the  declaration 
that  corporate  bodies  have  been  constituted  Tvdthin  the  cities  and 
towns  to  the  intent  that  the  same  might  for  ever  be  and  remain  well 
and  quietly  governed,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  expedient  that 
the  charters  by  which  the  said  bodies  coi-porate  are  constituted  should 
be  altered. 

By  the  6th  section  of  the  original  Act,  the  body  corporate  of  each 
borough  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  capable  in  law 
by  the  council  of  such  borough  to  do  and  suffer  all  acts  which  now 
lawfully  they  may  do  and  suffer. 

By  the  92nd  section  a  borough  fund  is  created,  to  consist  of  all  the 
property  and  hereditaments  belonging  to  the  corporation,  the  surplus 
of  the  income  from  which,  after  paying  the  necessary  expenses,  is  to 
be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  council,  "  for  the  pubUc  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  improvement  of  the  borough."  If  the 
borough  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  outlay,  the 
council  is  authorized  to  levy  a  borough  rate,  but  the  expenditure  of 
such  rate  is  limited  to  the  "  payment  of  the  expenses  to  be  incurred 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

These  enactments  constitute  the  essence  of  the  charter  of  self- 
government  conferred  upon  the  borouglis  forty-three  yeara  ago.  The 
powera  are  not  large.  Those  boroughs  which  possessed  corporate 
property  had  the  means  in  their  hands  of  improvement  and  progress. 
Those  which  depended  on  a  borough  rate  were  strictly  Hmited  to  the 
narrow  range  of  objects  contemplated  in  the  Act,  principally  watching 
and  lighting ;  the  management  of  the  highways  being  not  included 
in  their  jurisdiction  at  that  time. 

By  section  90,  power  was  given  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  good  rule 
and  government  of  the  borough,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  With  this  exception,  however  hmited  their 
powers  might  be,  the  councils  were  independent  in  the  exercise  of 
them,  and  free  from  interference  by  any  Government  board  or  depart- 
ment. The  number  of  boroughs  included  in  the  Act  of  1835  was  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  which  has  been  increased  by  subsequent 
charters  of  incorporation  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  These 
vary  exceedingly  in  extent  and  population,  from  half  a  miUion  down 
to  less  than  three  thousand.  Ninety-nine  boroughs  were  not  inserted 
in  the  Act,  and  remain  unreformed. 
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Tbe  limited  sphere  to  ■which  the  fimctions  of  the  boroughs  were 
restricted  in  the  Act  g^ve  Httle  opportunity  for  opera tioiiB  of  an 
aggreBsive  character.  At  that  time  puhhc  interest  htid  not  been 
aroused  to  tlie  importance  of  the  sanitary  measures  which  have  since 
loomed  BO  Urge  in  the  pubhc  eye*  A  few  of  the  boroughs  which 
possessed  landed  estates,  or  were  endowed  with  revenues  from  other 
sources,  were  enabled  to  eflect  public  improvements  of  greater  or  less 
importance,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  me^ns  were  wanthig, 
and  probably  the  desire  did  not  exist  in  sufficient  strength  to  over- 
come the  aversion  to  increased  rates.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  the  departments  of  art,  science,  and  literature^  which  have  more 
recently  put  forth  their  claims  to  local  recognition  and  support.  The 
great  value  of  municipal  institutions  ought  to  consist  in  their  concen- 
tration and  reflection  of  public  opinion  m  the  locality,  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  bear  wdth  the  greatest  effect  on  all  measures  affecting  the  public 
interest.  This  has,  unfortunately,  been  to  a  considerable  extent  coun- 
teracted by  causes  to  which  I  vdW  presently  advert  ;  liut  nevertheless 
it  exists^  and  should  be  an  important  factor  in  all  measures  applied  to 
local  affaii-s. 

But  however  restricted  in  regard  to  active  opemtions  our  borough 
authorities  might  be,  the  opinion  existed  that  in  defending  their 
privileges  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  burgesses,  they  had 
sufficient  powers  delegated  to  them  for  this  purpose.  The  decisions 
of  the  superior  courts  have,  however,  circumscribed  tliis  power  within 
very  narrow  limits,  and  in  some  cases  taken  it  away  altogether.  It 
was  held  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  m  cases  arising  in  Norwich  and 
Tamworth,  that  **  the  costs  of  litigation  undertaken  bond  fide  for  the 
defence  of  corporate  rights  may  be  paid  out  of  the  borough  fund, 
«ven  though  such  litigation  m  eventually  unsuccessful "  In  these 
cases  there  were  surplus  funds  applicable  for  the  purpose.  In  a  case 
of  the  borough  of  Wigan,  where  there  was  no  surplus  fund,  it  was 
decided  that  expenditure  incurred  in  opposing  a  local  water  bill  was 
legitimate,  on  the  ground  that  the  abstraction  of  the  water  would 
hiing  the  case  luider  the  section  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances. 
The  important  case  which  settled  the  law  for  the  time,  and  left  the 
boroughs  helpless  in  defence  of  their  rights,  was  one  arisiJig  in  Sheffield, 
decided  in  June,  1871,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench*  This  case  was 
e  very  important  one  for  the  borough,  A  company  brought  in  a  Bill 
for  8uppl}Hng  the  tow^n  Tvith  water,  w^hich  was  opposed  by  the  Town 
Council,  on  the  main  ground  that  it  was  better  fur  tlie  public  interest 
that  the  supply  should  be  provided  by  the  municipality.  The  oppo- 
sition was  unsuccessful,  and  a  rule  was  applied  for,  to  quash  the  order 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses.  The  judges  were  unanimous  in 
making  the  rule  absolute,  but  expressed  themselves  very  strongly  on 
the  injustice  of  the  law  as  it  stood.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  says;  "I  very 
much  regret  the  conclusion  at  which  I  am  forced  to  anive,  and  I  believe 
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tliat  the  corporation  were  actuated  by  the  laudable  desire  to  protect 
the  tnie  interests  of  the  borough ;  and  I  very  much  wish  that  I  could 
protect  them  against  the  expenses  which  must  now  fall  upon  individual 
members."  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  expresses  himself  very  strongly. 
He  says :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Town  Council,  in  their  concern 
for  the  inhabitants,  may  reasonably  say,  '  This  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  inhabitants  are  concerned,  and  we  will  interfere  in  it.'  We-  must 
take  what  the  expense  was  really  incurred  for,  and  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  Town  Council  were  coming  forward,  and  were  justi- 
fied morally  in  coming  forward,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants."  Mr.  Justice 
Lush  expresses  himself  in  equally  strong  terms.  This  case  was  the  harder, 
that  in  many  points  of  the  opposition  in  ParUament  the  Corporation 
were  successful,  which  afforded  the  inhabitants  the  benefits  so  arising. 

Anything  in  the  nature  of  grace',  dignity,  or  amenity  is  entirely 
ultra  vires  of  the  miincipahties.  The  Mayor  of  Batley  was  provided 
with  a  gold  chain  by  the  corporation,  the  expense  of  which  wus  dis- 
allowed by  the  court  and  thrown  on  himself  or  his  friends.  Very 
recently  the  corporation  of  Sunderland  were  mulcted  in  the  expenses 
incurred  on  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  General  Grant,  the 
ex-President  of  the  United  States. 

Ostensibly  to  remedy  the  glaring  injustice  so  plainly  manifest  in 
the  Sheffield  and  similar  cases,  the  '*  Borough  Fu^ids  Act "  (35  and  36 
Vic,  c.  91 — 1872)  was  passed.  In  its  inception  it  was  a  prudent  and 
Uberal  measure,  but  in  its  passage  through  Parliament  the  parties 
interested  became  alarmed,  and  by  using  their  powerful  influence 
succeeded  in  the  introduction  of  clauses  which  completely  neutralized 
the  remedies  proposed  by  the  original  Bill. 

As  the  Act  now  stands,  it  is  provided  "that  nothing  in  this  Act 
contained  shall  authorize  any  governing  body  to  promote  any  Bill  in 
Parliament  for  the  establishment  of  any  gas  or  waterworks  to  compete 
with  any  existing  gas  or  water  company  established  under  any  Act  of 
Parliament."  So  that,  however  badly  conducted,  oppressive,  or  ex- 
travagant an  existing  company  may  be,  or  however  insufficient  in 
quantity  or  bad  in  quaUty  may  be  the  supply,  there  is  to  be  no  remedy; 
the  interests  of  the  company  are  paramount;  the  welfare  of  the  pubUc 
is  set  at  naught  by  the  very  authorities  who  are  constantly  stimulating 
the  local  bodies  on  sanitary  grounds  to  increase  and  purify  their 
supplies  of  water.  The  monopoly  grants  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L 
are  repeated  with  infinitely  less  excuse. 

The  enacting  sections  of  the  Act  are  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  narrow 
jealousy  and  distiiist.  Every  possible  hindrance  is  thrown  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  the  object  for  which  they  are  ostensibly  drawn. 

In  the  promotion  of  or  opposition  to  a  Bill  in  Parliament  for  any 
purpose,  the  following  formularies  have  to  be  compHed  with  : — 

1.  Ten  dear  days'  notice  must  be  given  by  public  advertisement  ia 
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the  local  newspapers,  stating  the  day  of  meeting  "of  the  govern- 
itig  body  (the  council)  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  called ;  such 
notice  to  be  in  addition  to  the  ordinaiy  notices  required  for  summon- 
ing such  meeting. 

2.  When  such  meeting  is  held,  any  resolutions  must  have  the 
[sanction  of  an  abeolnte  majority  of  the  whole  governing  body, 

3.  Any  resolutions  so  earned  must  be  published  twice  in  some 
[newspaper  circulating  in  the  district. 

4.  After  the  expiration  of  seven  days  the  resolutions  must  be  sub- 
[niitted  for  approval  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  to  one  of 
I  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State^  as  the  case  may  require,  and  in 
[the  meantime  any  ratepayer  may  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Local 
I  Government  Board  or  Secretary  of  State  objecting  to  such  approval, 

,  5.  In  the  case  of  the  promotion  of  a  Bill,  a  farther  special  meeting 
[of  the  comicil  shall  be  held  in  pui-snanee  of  siinilar  notices  and  publi- 
itjations  within  not  less  than  fourteen  days  after  the  deposit  of  the  Bill 
[in  Parliament,  %vhen  a  similar  absolute  majority  of  the  "whole  govern- 
[ing  body  is  required, 

6,  The  Local  Government  Board  or  Secretary  of  State  may  direct 
a  local  inquiry  to  be  held  by  any  pei-sons  they  may  appoint,  and  may 

Lcharge  the  costs  and  expenses  upon  the  governing  body. 

Ono  would  have  thought  that  with  all  these  notices,  references, 
absolute  majorities,  objections,  and  appeals  to  the  Government 
Btuthorities,  there  was  not  much  scope  left  for  the  governing  body  to 
fo  astray;  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  it  is  further  provided — 

7.  That  no  expense  In  promoting  or  opposing  any  Bill  in  Parlia* 
Iment  shall  be  charged  unless  such  promotion  or  uppositiun  shaU  have 
ijiad  the  consent  of  the  owners  and  ratepayers  of  the  district,  to  be 
■expressed  by  resolution  iii  the  manner  pn*vidud  in  the  Local  Govern- 

lent  Act  (1858)  for  the  adoption  of  that  Act. 

For  this  purpose  a  public  meeting  has  to  be  summoned  by  the 

layor  by  advertisements  and  notices.     Should  there  be  a  difference 

>f  opinion,  any  owner  or  ratepayer  may  demand  a  poll.     This  poll  is 

to  be  conducted  by  voting  papers  on  a  gmduated  scale,  giving  a 

plurahty  of  votes  accoriling  to  rental.     In  boroughs  there  exists  no 

kegister  other  than  the  parish  rate-book  for  tliis  pui-pose. 

If  ever  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  providing  every  possible 
leans  *'  how  not  to  do  it,"  surely  this  is  the  one. 

"It  keeps  the  word  of  promite  to  our  ear. 

And  breaks  it  to  oiur  }iope." 

le  plebiscite  to  wliich  the  matter  is  ultimately  referred  is  not  that 
[of  the  registered  burgesses,  but  of  an  extraneous  body  of  owniers  and 
scupiers,  who  have  to  be  picked  out  of  the  rate-book  pm  re  ncUd,  at 

;  trouble  and  expense. 
In  moBt  large  boroughs,  biUs  are  submitted  to  ParUament  every 
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year,  affecting  more  or  less  the  interests  of  the  town.  The  expense  of 
opposing,  where  clauses  only  are  concerned,  is  not  great,  probably 
a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  cumbrous  mode  of 
ascertaining  public  opinion  prescribed  by  the  Borough  Funds  Act  in 
many  cases  would  cost  four  or  five  times  the  actual  amount  of  the 
outlay  required. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  was  soon  felt  to  be  so 
great,  that  in  1873  an  association  was  formed  embracing  a  large 
number  of  the  corporate  bodies  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  the  law,  so  afl  to  give  to  the 
municipalities  a  greater  amount  of  freedom  of  action.  The  number 
of  boroughs  now  included  in  this  association  is  123.  After  receiving 
several  deputations,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  in  1873,  brought  in 
a  Bill  to  repeal  the  most  objectionable  sections  of  the  Borough  Funds 
Act ;  but,  owing  to  the  state  of  public  business,  the  Bill  was  not  pro- 
ceeded with  beyond  the  first  reading.  Similar  applications  have  been 
made  to  the  Conservative  Government  since  their  accession  to  office. 
The  justice  and  importance  of  the  case  have  been  admitted.  The 
present  Home  Secretary,  in  reply  to  a  deputation  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1875,  spoke  as  follows: — 

"With  regard  to  the  4th  section — that  is,  the  check  and  control,  or  supposed 
check  and  control,  of  the  ratepayers — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
think  that  an  extremely  clumsy  apjmratus.  I  cannot  conceive,  any  body  of 
people  more  utterly  incompetent  to  give  a  decision  upon  a  particular  point  than 
the  whole  mass  of  ratepayers  in  a  body,  who  really  have  no  time  for  con- 
sideration, and  may  be  led  astray  upon  some  particular  view  of  it,  which  may 
be  the  popular  view  for  the  moment,  but  which  afterwards  is  Ukely  to  turn 
out  extremely  unpopular.  I  think,  if  persons  are  to  govern  themselves,  they 
-should  do  so  by  the  ordinary  constituted  authorities.  I  am  very  strongly  of 
that  opinion.** 

The  operation  of  this  system  of  plebiscites  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
-working  of  the  PubHc  Libraries  Acts,  the  last  of  which  was  passed  in 
1871.  Under  this  Act  any  community  has  the  power  to  adopt  the 
measure,  and  to  levy  a  rate  not  exceeding  Id.  in  the  pound  for  its 
maintenance.  Had  the  option  rested  with  the  elected  bodies,  there 
•can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  benefits  of  access  to  literature  by  the 
masses  would  long  since  have  been  diffused  through  the  country, 
•but  the  appeals  to  popular  prejudice  and  ignorance  by  the  smaller 
ratepayers  have  been  suflScient  in  many  of  our  large  towns,  and 
notoriously  so  in  the  metropoUs,  to  frustmte  to  a  gi-eat  extent  the 
endeavoui-s  in  this  direction. 

What  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  this  agitation  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee,  but  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the  issues  now  raised  cover  a  far 
larger  area  than  that  occupied  by  the  municipal  borough  corporations. 
When  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  was  passed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  a  few  minor  bodies,  the  boroughs  con- 
.stituted  the  only  examples  of  local  self-governing  commimities  within 
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tlie  United  Kiogdom,  The  coui*se  of  legislatiou  since  tbat  date  has 
become  ahnost  bewildering  io  the  nimibor  of  local  bodies  created,  and 
ill  the  variety  of  enactment©  to  which  they  are  subject. 

In  regard  to  boroughs  alone,  no  fewer  than  seventy-eix  additional 
Acts  have  been  passed  eince  the  Municipal  Refonn  Bill,  all  of  which 
are  still  in  force,  besides  nineteen  further  Acts  which  have  Bome 
relation  thereto* 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  witliin  the  generation  which  ie 
passing  away.  An  unexampled  career  of  prospenty  during  the  earlier 
period  brought  w  ith  it  new^  wants.  The  rapidly-increasing  population 
of  our  towns  led  to  inquiries  which  discovered  frightful  sources  of 
disease  and  mcuiality.  The  alarm  caused  by  the  ravages  of  Asiatic 
cholera  in  the  year  1831  roused  pnbhc  attention,  and  led  to  the  first 
move  in  sanit^iry  reform.  After  several  tentative  efforts  iti  that  direc- 
tion, the  first  General  Public  Health  Act  w^as  passed  in  1848.  This 
was  supplemented  from  time  to  time  as  necessities  arose,  mitil,  at  the 
date  of  the  second  Report  of  the  Koyal  Sanitary  Commiasion  in  1871, 
there  were  on  the  statute-book  fifteen  general  Acts  on  the  subject, 
besides  many  others  having  a  partial  or  local  apphcation.  These 
general  Acts  \vere  consolidated  and  superseded  by  the  PubUc  Health 
Act  of  1875. 

Concurrently  with  this  progress  in  general  Banitary  legislation,  the 
requirements  of  modem  society  have  assumed  a  comphcation  and 
awakened  an  interest  which  has  called  for  the  interference  of  law 
in  many  departments  never  previously  interfered  ^vith.  This  has  been 
provided  for  as  circmnstances  arose,  each  case  being  decided  on  its 
own  merits  with  a  chivalrous  disregard  of  previous  legislation  on 
parallel  lines.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  Sanitaiy  Acts,  we  have  Burial 
ActSt  Factory  Act«,  Workshop  Acts,  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts, 
Education  Acts,  Pubhc  Library  Acts,  Lodging-house  Acta,  Vaccina- 
tion Acts,  Contagions  Diseases  Acts,  both  for  men  and  animals ; 
Adulteration  of  Food  Acts,  Pharmacy  Acts,  Alkali  Works  Acts,  Smoke 
Acts,  Quarantine  Acts^all  requiring  local  machioei-y ;  the  areas  over 
which  they  range,  their  mode  of  administration,  and  the  bodies  to 
which  Ihey  are  entrusted,  overlappuig,  intermiuglmg,  and  exhibiting 
all  manner  of  confusion  and  diversity. 

The  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  appointed  in  18G9,  in  their  second 
Report,  dated  1871,  state  as  follows : — 

**The  general  pur|iort  of  our  Rt^jiort  is » that  the  present  fragmentary  and 
confused  sanitary  leglslatiou  should  tie  consolidated,  and  that  the  administra- 
tion of  sanitary  law  slioald  In?  made  unifonn,  universal,  and  imperative,  through- 
out the  kiijgiihjin.  We  prn|K«5^e  that  all  powers  retjuisite  for  the  health  of 
towns  and  country  should  in  every  place  be  possessed  by  one  re-spiuisible 
local  authority,  kept  in  action  and  assisted  by  a  superior  authority/* 

This  has  partially  been  effected  by  the  Health  of  Towns  Act  (1875), 
80  far  as  relates  to  the  consolidation  of  the  law,  but  the  multitude  of 
VOL.  xxxiv,  2  z 
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separate  and  frequently  conflicting  local  authorities,  acting   nnder 
separate  enfiictments,  still  continue. 

In  1877  an  elaborate  Memorandum  on  Local  Government  Tras 
prepared  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright  under  the  supervision  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Messrs.  William  Rathbone,  M.P.,  and  S.  Whitbread,  M.P.  This 
is  really  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  existing  organization  of  local 
government  in  England.  The  following  extracts  will  indicate  the 
conclusions  at  which  these  gentlemen  have  arrived,  and  the  lines  od 
which  any  improvements  should  in  their  opinion  be  laid  down : — 

"  We  think  that  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  existing  local  organization  is 
in  many  of  its  parts  complicated  and  unequal  to  present  requirements.  The 
increase  in  population  and  in  the  requirements  of  the  time  has  outgrown  the 
capacity  of  local  machinery  created  for  more  limited  objects.  Tlie  greatly 
increased  duties  thrown  upon  local  bodies,  and  their  powers  to  tax  and  incur 
debt,  make  it  necessary  that  the  local  organization  should  be  simplified  and 
strengthened. 

"  The  main  cause  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  existing  organizaticm  seems  to 
be  the  complication  of  the  areas  into  which  the  coimtry  is  subdivided  for  the 
different  purposes  of  administration.  This  complication  operates  injuriously 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  involves  the  concurrent  existence  i»f  a 
number  of  distinct  governing  bodies  independent  of  each  other,  and  conflicting 
sometimes  in  interest  or  policy.  If  one  simple  unit  of  local  government  were 
adopted  for  all  purposes,  there  would  be  a  single  governing  body,  electe«l  at 
one  time,  and  in  one  manner,  and  by  one  constituency ;  and  this  body,  by 
itself  or  by  its  committees,  would  manage  all  the  affairs  of  the  locality  on  con- 
sistent principles ;  its  proceedings  would  be  subject  to  effective  control  by  the 
ratepayers ;  and  it  would  have  one  budget  of  expenditure  and  debt  for  the 
whole  loc^ility.  In  the  second  place,  the  same  cause  prevents  the  ratepayer 
from  seeing  or  controlling'  the  total  of  the  indebtedness  by  which  he  may  be 
affected.  Parliament  may  sec  the  growth  of  the  local  indebtedness  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  but  1  hoy  cannot  control  it.  The  rate]'>a}'er  alone  (*ould 
control  its  growth  as  it  proceeds,  but  he  cannot  see  it.  The  various  debts 
which  affect  him  are  contracted  by  different  authorities  for  areas  which  are 

not  conterminous The  evil   of  growing  indebtedness   must   be 

dealt  with  locally ;  but  it  cannot  so  be  dealt  vnXh.  until  its  existen(*e  and  its 
probable  results  have  been  brought  homo  to  the  ratepayer,  and  they  caimot 
be  brought  homo  to  tlie  ratepayer  without  a  simplification  of  areas  and  of 
governing  bodies.     This  seems  to  be  the  first  condition  of  improvement.'** 

Again — 

"  It  is  said  and  it  seems  to  be  beyond  question,  that  by  reason  of  the  defects 
which  have  been  described,  the  mai'hinery  of  local  government  woi-ks  with 
waste  and  difficulty  and  without  proper  effect ;  that  some  of  the  most  caj.»able 
men  are  deterred  from  taking  their  proper  part  in  it;  that  by  reason  of  the 
unfairness  of  taxation  private  interests  are  unnecessarily  aroused  against 
public  improvements ;  and  that  local  indebtedness  is  so  broken  up,  and  incun-e*! 
in  so  divided  a  responsibility,  that  its  growth,  which  can  only  be  checked 
k)cally,  is  not  known  locally,  and  could  not  bo  effectively  resisted  even  if  it 
were  known."  f 

The  confusion,  mismanagement,  and  waste  arising  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  these  conflicting  jurisdictions  seems  almost  to  have 
reached  its  climax.     In  one  district  in  a  northern  county,  until  recently 

♦  Eeport,  pp.  2,  3.  f  Memorandum,  No.  1,  p.  4. 
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'Coraprise  J.  within  tlie  limits  of  one  Poor-law  Union,  there  are  now  two 
municipal  bo  roughs  with  town  councils,  eleven  Local  Board  distric*t8, 
three  Boards  of  Guardians,  twenty-four  bodies  of  overseers,  five  Burial 
Boards,  two  School  Boards,  and  one  Highway  Board,  making  a  totid 
of  forty-eight  local  authorities  acting  in  complete  independence  of 
each  other,  the  complication  being  increaBcd  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
cases  a  single  Board  exercises  its  different  functions  over  different  areas.* 
The  e\n!8  arising  from  the  present  sta^te  of  tilings  in  this  direction 
seem  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  and  a  reform  sooner  or  later  is 
inevitable.  Tliis  must  comprise  the  establishment  of  definite  areas 
within  which  all  local  affairs  shall  be  administered  by  a  single  body 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  subject  to  re-election  at  definite  periods. 
Seveml  moot  questions  here  present  themselves,  whicli  \\ill  require 
very  grave  consideration.  Should  the  constituencies  in  the  municipal 
boroughs,  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  in  the  rural  districts  be  identical, 
or  in  what  way  should  the}'  be  modified  ?  Connected  with  this  the 
question  of  the  re-armngement  or  extension  of  borough  boundaries 
will  require  careful  attention* 

Another  point  is  whether  the  owners  of  property  in  any  form  should 

"be  admitted  as  such  to  the  franchise.  In  Local  Board  districts  the 
owners  have  a  voice,  with  a  plurality  of  votes*  In  boroughs,  where 
the  objects  to  be  attained  are  to  a  gi^eat  extent  identical,  ownera  have 
no  voice.  Mr.  Cross,  the  present  Home  Secretarj%  has  expressed  him- 
self rather  strongly  on  this  point  in  reply  to  a  deputation  advocating 
the  repeal  of  the  Borough  Funds  Act.     He  says — 

'*  Don't  jiju  j>erceive  that  it  is  necessary,  from  the  nature  «jf  the  iraprove- 
menta  t!iat  yi>u  have  to  carry  out,  you  rannot  confine  ymirst'lve^  to  cinrent 
annual  ex}>enflitnro,  hut  you  are  bound  in  the  natuT'c  of  thin^  to  incur  a  very 
large  espeiniiture,  and  to  say  that  in  forty  or  fifty  years  tliat  shall  he  cleared 
off?  Now  in  this  way  y«»u  arc  really,  by  the  representative^^  of  tlie  teniijorary 
occupiers,  mortgaging  the  pmiwi^rty  <if  tlie  ownerri,  Theretore  I  tliink  it 
necessary  that  the  o'^\Tjers  in  some  form  or  shajie  should  have  nieaoH  afforded 
them  of  stating  their  ease  when  they  ohject,  for  the  temporary  l>enefit  of  tlie 
occupiers,  to  having  their  property  improfierl^^  burdened.*' 

Whatever  alterations  may  be  required  in  carrying  out  a  thorough 
and  satisfactory  pyfttem  of  representation  for  local  self-government, 
one  change  is  imperatively  called  for — the  getting  rid  of  the  incubus 
<}{  aldennen  in  the  city  and  borough  councils.  The  institution  is  in 
every  point  of  view  raiBchioTous  and  useless.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old 
self-electing  principle  foisted  into  a  measure  purporting  to  be  one  of 
popular  representation,  1£  it  was  supposed  that  the  election  of  the 
aldermen  by  the  councUs  would  introduce  a  superior  class  of  men, 
free  from  the  influence  of  popular  prejudice  and  party  spirit,  never 
was  intention  more  signally  disappointed*     The  besetting  sin  of  the 

•  For  these  and  other  eubsequent  particukrs  I  am  indebted  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  J« 
Hftgger,  read  at  thfi  Poor  Law  Conference  of  the  Nortk-WMftem  Dietrkt,  held  in  Octobeft 
-1877,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr,  J.  T.  Hibbert,  M.P* 
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modem  town  councik  is  the  introduction  of  party  politics,  to  which 
everything  else  is  Bacrificed.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  in  the  selection 
of  members,  the  only  qualification  required  is  thorough  political 
partisanship.  This  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing aldermen,  which,  in  cases  where  the  pohtical  parties  are  nearly 
equal,  gives  power  to  the  party  which  has  once  gained  the  ascendency 
to  maintain  its  position,  though  in  a  minority  of  elected  councillors* 
For  this  purpose  candidates  rejected  by  the  constituencies  are,  as  it  is 
called,  "pitchforked"  into  the  aldermanship  by  their  own  political 
friends.  The  aldermen  have  no  special  duties  to  perform.  Their 
existence  is  an  anachronism  and  an  anomaly,  and  ha^  contributed,  by 
the  political  cliqueism  it  has  tended  to  maintain,  more  than  anything. 
els6  to  degrade  and  lower  the  councils  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government 
and  the  thinking  part  of  the  public. 

A  recent  instance  will  servo  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  view  here 
taken.  The  town  of  Birkenhead  for  many  years  had  its  local  affairs 
managed  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  in  a  manner  apparently  satis- 
factory. In  the  selection  of  members  party  politics  were  unknown. 
Whig  and  Tory  cries  were  suspended,  and  suitabiHty  for  the  office 
alone  regarded.  In  an  evil  hour  it  was  resolved  to  apply  for  a  charter 
of  municipal  incoi-poration,  which  was  obtained.  At  the  firet  election,, 
owing  to  the  jealousy  and  distrust  by  each  party  of  the  other,  the 
demon  of  pohtical  strife  was  let  loose.  The  great  contention  was, 
which  party  should  have  the  choice  of  the  aldermen,  and  in  the  result,, 
out  of  forty-eight  members  of  the  new  council,  forty-six  Conservatives 
were  elected. 

One  point  still  remains  to  be  discussed,  and  that  probably  imder 
present  circumstances  the  most  important,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  local 
bodies  to  the  central  government,  or  in  other  words  the  extent  to 
which  self-government  is  to  be  allowed.  The  contest  is  not  a  new 
one,  it  has  been  carried  on  in  most  countries  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history  with  varying  results. 

In  mediaival  Italy,  France,  and  England,  the  towns  were  encouraged 
by  the  monarchs  to  shake  off  their  yoke  of  dependency  on  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  and  afterwards  were  drawn  into  a  state  of  thraldom  and 
dependence  by  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Crown. 

This  transformation  in  France  was  completed  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  system  of  centralized  bureaucracy,  w^hich  has  since 
existed  there  under  every  successive  form  of  government,  was  finally 
established.* 

In  England  it  has  been  our  proud  boast  that  we  govern  ourselves,, 
and,  in  theory  at  least,  centralization  has  been  always  held  up  to 
abhorrence.    Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,. 

*  Thierry,  speaking  of  this  change,  says,  "  Ce  n'est  pas  sans  un  regret  de  sympathio  que 
je  dia  adieu  k  ces  communaute's  lil»res,  qui  furent  le  berceau  du  Tiers  Etat,  la  premiere  ©t 
vtgotireTiBe  expression  de  ses  instincts  politiquos."— Kistotre  du  Tiers  Etat,  ii.  29. 


?xtrava- 
gance,  peculation,  and  miemaoagemeiit  in  our  local  bodies,  but  tbero 
was  at  least  independence.  With  the  iutmduction  of  tbis  Act,  a  new 
tern — wbat  bas  been  called  tbe  Board  lira — ^set  in.  With  the  increased 
and  vai-jiDg  wants  of  the  community^  boards  of  all  sorts  have  been 
tnultiplied  and  scattered  broadcast  over  tbe  land;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  radical  change  bas  been  silently  effected  in  the  incidence  of 
responsibility  and  powder: — 

^*  The  real  and  subi^taritittl  cootrul  uf  purely  local  matteI^s  i.s  passing  out  of 
the  liands  of  local  managers  into  t!iose  of  the  central  autlitirky,  and  flie 
tendency  of  the  period  is  in  that  direction.  For  centralizatiMU  inire  and 
^^unple,  much  can  doul'tless  be  said  ;  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  En^li^hiuen  are  apt  tu 
grow  enthusiastic  when  describing  the  advantages  of  local  self-government ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  much  in  favour  of  a  **y8tem  wliich,  combining  the  weak- 
ness of  both,  lacks  tlie  .spet.*ial  merits  of  either/** 

It  ia  of  tbe  ntmost  impoi-tanee  that  onr  local  institutions  should  be 
eo  framed  as  to  attract  the  intelligent  portion  cf  the  inhabitants  to 
take  an  interest  in  them,  and  a  share  in  their  management.  The 
coraplication  which  leails  to  a  waste  of  time  in  petty  details  is  enough 
to  deter  from  this.  In  all  questions  of  importance,  and  in  many  of 
the  most  trilling  character,  not  a  step  can  be  taken  without  consulting 
the  central  antbority»  and  it  is  naturally  the  policy  of  the  department 
to  encourage  this  feeling  of  dependency,  To  wliat  ludicrouH  lengths 
this  may  be  carried  the  following  instance  will  show.  About  twelve 
months  ago,  when  an  alarm  was  felt  as  to  the  expected  ravages  of  the 
Colorado  beetle,  the  Piivy  Council  issued  to  the  various  boards  of 
guardians  placards  for  publication,  giving  information  on  the  subject. 
About  twenty  of  these  reached  a  certain  union.  The  expense  of  the 
posting  would  have  been  a  few  shilling.-^,  but  as  the  juatter  was  new, 
and  a  surcharge  might  be  the  result,  the  General  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  searcln^d  to  find  a  precedent,  but  in  .vain,  A 
letter  was  then  addressed  to  the  central  department,  gravely  asking 
for  instructions  in  so  urgent  an  emergency. 

The  reply,  in  its  vagueness  and  anibiguity,  was  worthy  of  the  oracle 
^t  Delphi.  It  is  signed  by  the  assistant-secretary,  and,  after  some 
«preHminaric8,  proceeds :  *'  The  Board  dii*ect  me  to  state  that  they 
could  not  at  the  present  moment  properly  express  an  opinion  on 
the  legal  question,  as  it  might  come  before  them  upon  appeal  from  the 
<leeision  of  the  auditor ;  but  they  may  add  that  they  are  very  desiroua 
that  eveiy  facility  and  assiBtance  should  l>e  given  in  circulating  the 
information  issued  by  the  Privy  Council.'' 

Who  can  wonder  that  able  and  competent  men,  thus  tied  and 
fettered  by  tbe  domineering  influence  of  a  central  bureau,  get  dis- 
^[Tisted,  and  leave  local  affairs  to  take  care  of  themselves  ? 

It  is  true  that  tbe  control  over  tbe  expenditure  of  the  boroughs  has 

•  Ha^er  :  Poor  Law  Conferenee,  uiiupra. 
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not  yet  reached  this  point,  but  there  has  been  an  opproximatioit' 
towards  it.  During  last  session  a  Bill  was  introduced,  relegating^  the- 
audit  of  borough  accounts, to  the  Government  auditor.  This-  was  to 
be  permissive  in  its  inception,  but  the  step,  once  taken,  was  to  be 
irrevocable  in  all  time  to  come. 

The  meddling  way  in  which  the  Government  Boards  inteifere  in 
tl^e  most  trifling  local  affairs  is  shown  in  a  recent  series  of  orders  issiied 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  ateam 
tramways.  They  here  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  making 
bye-laws  on  the  most  trivial  matters,  such  as  the  particular  points  in 
the  streets  where  the  cars  are  to  stop,  &c. 

Another  mode  in  which  the  Government  departments  are  assuming 
a  central  controlling  authority  is  by  the  fi-aming  of  provisional  orders 
for  local  purposes,  which  are  afterwards  brought  before  Parliament 
for  confirmation  in  the  lump  ;  thus  really  exercising  the  functions  of 
Parliament  in  legislatifig  for  the  country. 

Oentralization,  when  carried  to  excess,  emasculates  public  spirit 
induces  a  careless  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  takes 
away  the  sense  of  redponsibihty  in  locd  affitirs;  tends  to  produce  a 
degrading  subserviency  to  the  powers  above,  and  is  in  every  way 
destructive  of  that  manly  feeling  of  individual  frisedom  with  combined' 
action  which  has  hitherfco  been  held  as  the  glory  and  boast  of  our 
English  institutious. 

Local  governmetits  doubtless  occasionally  go  wrong,  and  do  very 
foolidi  things  $  but  why  should  a  Government  official  be  supposed  to- 
possess  all  wisdom  I  "Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?"  Suppose  a 
few  mistakes  committed  locally,  it  is,  after  all,  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
freedom ;  whilst  in  the  counsels  of  the  supervising  board  the  most 
absurd  things  may  be  perpetrated  without  the  chance  of  redress. 

There  is  no  mode  of  government  devised  by  human  intelligence, 
whether  local  or  central,  that  is  not  liable  to  defects  and  open  to 
objection,  but  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  true  healthy  system  is 
that  of  public  opinion  expressed  through  a  properly  constituted  repre- 
sentative body.  It  was  publicly  announced  some  twenty  years  ago,  fromi 
a  very  dignified  source,  that  representative  government  in  England* 
was  upon  its  trial.  To  judge  from  the  rapid  strides  of  bureaucracy, 
as  applied  to  our.  local  institutions,  and  the  doctrine  of  personal  govern- 
ment in  national  affairs,  now  seriously  propounded  in  high  quarters, 
it  would  seem  to  be  already  condemned  and  sentenced. 

We  might  with  advantage  consider  and  reflect  upon  the  historical' 
events  of  two  friendly  nations,  France  and  America,  The  agitations, 
vicissitudes,  revolutions,  and  changes  of  the  former  have  been 
heightened  and  aggravated,  if  not  caused,  by  the  centralization  of  its 
system.  Under  every  regime  Paris  has  been  really  France.  The 
provinces  have  been  powerless,  and  the  destinies  of  a  great  empire 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  mere  fragment  of  the  nation.     The 
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greateet  Bt^itefltnen  of  France  are  ao  seneible  of  this  that  they  are 
making  every  eflFort  to  decentralize  their  institiitiona  and  to  give  more 
power  to  the  local  bodiea. 

Compare  with  this  the  system  of  the  United  States,  where  demo- 
cratic and  local  institutions  have  acquired  u  development  and  ascen- 
dency elsewhere  imkno^Ti.  No  doubt  a  thousand  faults  may  be  dis- 
covered. The  Tammany  Rmg,  the  iniquities  of  the  New  York 
municipality,  venality  and  corruption  in  various  forms,  may  be  raked 
up  and  combined  to  form  a  hideous  picture-  But  turn  to  the  other 
side.  Where  is  there  on  the  whole  a  more  law-abiding  people  ? 
Where  is  individual  liberty  moTc  enjoyed  ?  ^^Tiere  are  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  religious  equality  so  well  understood  ?  \\^hero  is 
education  more  valued  and  encouraged?  Where  can  a  community 
adopt  tilt  ir  own  course  and  govern  themselves  in  tlieir  own  way  with- 
out interference  as  in  America  ?  Where,  indeed,  hcis  the  tmo  English 
principle  of  local  self-government  been  developed  with  such  success  t 

It  is  time  that  these  questions  should  awake  serious  consideration 
in  the  public  mind,  and  that  some  cheek  should  be  given  to  the 
insidious  advances  of  the  depaiimental  and  bureaucmtic  principle. 
It  may  not  now  be  too  late ;  but  when  the  radiating  hues  from  the 
cueumference  to  the  centre  are  completed  and  in  workijig  order, 
extrication  may  be  impossible. 

Whilst  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press  an  unofficial 
intimation  has  been  given  that  the  Home  Secretary  is  prepared  to 
sanction  such  an  alteration  in  the  Borough  Funds  Act  as  will  secure 
to  the  local  authorities  the  power  of  promoting  Bills  in  Parliament 
and  defending  the  rights  of  the  community  on  their  own  responsibihty ; 
but  this  concession  is  to  be  conditional  on  the  ownera  of  houses  and 
lands  having  in  some  way  a  voice  and  influence  in  local  aftairs, 
whether  by  direct  representation  or  by  a  specific  vote  on  the 
measures  introduced.  This  is  based  on  the  principle  that  as  the  inci- 
dence of  all  local  rates  faUs  ultimately  on  the  land,  it  is  unfair  to 
mortgage  such  property  for  an  indefinite  period  without  admitting  the 
owners'  influence  in  some  form*  It  will  be  for  the  associated  boroughs 
seriously  to  ponder  this  question  before  it  is  too  late,  and  to  ascertam 
how  far  the  true  principle  of  local  self-goverimient  can  be  restored,  in 
combination  with  perfect  justice  to  all  interests  concerned* 

If  this  opportunity  is  neglected,  if  political  interests  are  to  be  par- 
amount»  if  the  Town  CouucOs  and  Local  Boards  are  to  be  converted 
into  arenas  for  party  political  strife  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  proper 
vocation,  the  end  is  not  difficult  to  foresee,  A  fair  pretext  vnH  be 
afforded  for  tightening  the  grasp  of  the  central  authority,  which 
will  idtimately  crvish  out  all  life  and  vigour  in  our  local  affairs, 
leaving  their  representatives  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  officials,  J.  A,  PiCTON. 


THE  POSITION  AND  INFLUENCE   OF  WOMEN 
IN  ANCIENT  ATHENS. 


AFTER  the  Spartan  women,*  we  should  naturally  discuss  the  prsi- 
tion  and  influence  of  women  among  the  Athenians.  But  a  singular 
phenomenon  chronologically  anterior  arrests  our  attention.  The 
Spartan  Constitution  remained  nearly  in  the  same  condition  from  the 
ninth  century  to  the  fourth.  Our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Athenian 
women  relates  mainly  to  the  fifth  and  later  centuries.  In  the  seventh 
and  sixth  occurred  the  movement  among  women  to  which  I  allude.  Un- 
fortunately many  features  of  it  are  obscure.  The  ancients  did  not  feel 
much  interest  in  it,  and  the  records  in  which  its  history  was  contained 
have  nearly  all  perished.  The  centre  of  the  movement  was  the  poetess 
Sappho.  She  of  herself  would  deserve  a  passing  notice  in  any  account 
of  ancient  women,  for  she  attained  a  position  altogether  unique.  She 
was  the  only  woman  in  all  antiquity  whose  productions  by  univei*sal 
consent  placed  her  on  the  same  level  as  the  greatest  poets  of  the  otlier 
sex.  Solon,  on  hearing  one  of  her  songs  sung  at  a  banquet,  got  the 
singer  to  teach  it  to  him  immediately,  saying  that  he  wished  to 
learn  it  and  die.f  Herodotus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  refer  to  her  in  terms  of 
profound  respect.  Plato  called  her  the  tenth  Muse.  And  Strabo  seems  to 
express  the  opinion  of  anticpity  when  he  says  that  she  was  something 
quite  wonderful ;  "  for  we  do  not  know,"  he  says.J  "  in  the  whole  period 
of  time  of  which  there  is  any  record,  the  appearance  of  a  single  woman 
that  could  rival  her,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  in  respect  of  poetry." 

This  woman  determined  to  do  her  utmost  to  elevate  her  sex.  The 
one  method  of  culture  open  to  women  at  that  time  was  poetry.  There 
was  no  other  form  of  literature,  and  accordingly  she  systematically 
trained  her  pupils  to  be  poets,  and  to  wjeave  into  verse  the  noblest 
maxims  of  the  intellect  and  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  heart.     Young 

•  See  CoNTEMPORMiY  Review  for  July,  1878. 

t  Sto^.  29,  58.  I  xia.  c.  2.  sect.  3. 
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people  with  richly  endowed  minds  Mocked  to  her  from  all  quarters, 
^nd  forraed  a  kind  of  womaiiV  college. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  young  women  were  impelled  to 
seek  the  society  of  Sappho  from  disgust  with  the  low  drudgery  and 
monotonous  routine  to  which  women's  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  rise  to  something  nobler  and  better.  We  learn  this 
from  Sappho  herself.     It  is  thus  that  she  addresses  an  mieducated 


woman : — 


Dying  thou  shalt ! 


sliall 


10  remembrance  of 
iifterwat^ls,  for  t!i<m  partnkest  not  nf  the  rnsc5  of  Pieria :  yea,  uuflif^ttiu- 
gnisbed  shalt  thou  walk  in  the  halls  of  Itades*  fluttering  about  with  the 
pithless  dead." 

And  one  (»f  her  most  distingiiiRhed  pupils,  Eiiniia,  wlio  died  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen,  sang  in  her  poem  **  Tlie  Distaff"  the  sorrows  of 
a  girl  whom  her  mother  compelled  to  work  at  the  loom  and  the  distair 
while  she  herself  longed  to  cultivate  the  woi-ship  of  the  Muses, 

Did  she  attempt  any  other  innovation  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
women '?  What  did  she  think  were  the  relations  which  ought  to 
Bubsist  between  the  one  sex  and  the  other?  These  are  questions  that 
we  should  fain  wish  we  could  answer  ;  but  history  remains  silent,  and 
we  can  only  foiiu  conjeeturoR  from  isolated  facts  mid  shitenicnts.  A 
late  Greek  writer.  Maximus  Tyrins,  compares  her  association  with 
young  women  to  the  association  which  existed  between  Socrates  and 
young  men.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  even  in  Sparta  the  men 
were  thrown  into  very  close  and  continual  intimacy ;  and  that  this  was 
still  more  the  case  in  other  States  where  the  women  were  kept  in 
strict  confinement.  Even  in  Sparta  the  men  dined  together  alone ; 
they  were  often  away  on  mihtary  expeditions  for  whole  months 
together,  and  men  w^ere  the  instructors  of  the  youths*  In  this  way 
passionate  intimacies  arose  between  old  and  young,  the  old  man 
striving  to  instruct  his  favourite  youth  in  all  manly  and  virtuous 
exercises,  and  the  young  man  serving  and  protecting  his  old  friend  to 
the  best  of  his  power.  These  attachments  were  like  the  loves  of 
Jonathan  and  David,  surpassing  the  love  of  women.  It  is  likely  that 
Sappho  did  not  see  why  these  intimacies,  fraught  as  they  were  witli 
so  many  advantages,  should  be  confined  to  the  male  sex  ;  and  she 
fltrove,  or  at  least  Maximus  Tyrius  thought  she  strove,  to  establish 
much  closer  connections,  such  strong  ties  of  love  between  members  of 
her  own  sex  as  would  unite  them*  f^r  ever  in  firm  friendsliip,  soothe 
them  in  the  time  of  sorrow,  and  make  the  hours  of  life  pass  joyfully  on. 
And  her  poetry  expresses  an  extraordinary  strength  and  warmth  of 
affection.  Just  as  Socrates  almost  swoons  at  the  sight  of  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  an  Athenian  youth,  so  Sappho  ti-embles  all  over  when  she 

fu^es  on  her  lovely  girls.     And  she  weaves  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
to  the  expression  of  the  depth  of  her  emotion.     She  seems  to  have 
had  a  rarely  intense  love  of  nature.     The  bright  sun,  the  moon  and 
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the  Btarsj  the  music  of  birds,  the  cool  river,  the  shady  grove,  Heiq^ems, 
and  the  golden-sandalled  Dawn — Jail  are  to  her  ministers  of  love,  of 
this  intense  love  for  her  poetical  pupils,  for  one  of  whom  she  says  she 
would  not  take  the  whole  of  Lydia.  But  though  this  association  may 
have  been  one  great  object,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  she  formed  any 
idea  of  making  the  love  of  women  a  substitute  for  the  love  of  men. 
Some  of  her  girls  unquestionably  married,  and  Sappho  composed 
•  their  hymeneal  songs.  She  entered  into  their  future  destinies  and 
sympathized  with  them  throughout  their  career,  following  them  to  the 
grave  with  the  sad  lament  which  they  only  can  utter  who  have  felt 
intensely. the  joys  of  life,  and  see  in  death  the  entrance  to  a  cold,, 
shadowy,  and  pithless  existence. 

It  is  possible  that  she  may  have  ventured  on  new  opinions  as  to  the 
nature  of  marriage.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  Athens,  wo  shall  see 
that  the  restrictions  on  marriage  in  the  ancient  world  were  of  the 
sternest  and  most  narrow  character.  Her  Lesbian  countrywomen 
enjoyed  considerable  Uberty,  and  Heraclides  Ponticus  says  that  they 
were  daring  and  bold.  But  they  were  sun-ounded  by  lonians  among 
whom  the  position  of  women  was  almost  servile.  Sappho  may  have 
opened  her  home  to  the  girls  who  were  tired  of  such  close  restriction^ 
and  may  have  coimselled  marriage  from  choice.  Probably  this  cir- 
cumstance would  account  for  the  treatment  which  the  character  of 
Sappho  received  in  subsequent  times,  for  all  women  who  have  dared 
to  help  forward  the  progress  of  their  sex,  and  all  men  who  have 
boldly  aided  tliem,  have  ahnost  uniformly  been  slandered  and  reviled 
in  all  ages.*  All  the  notices  which  we  have  of  her  from  contemporary 
or  nearly  contemporary  sources  speak  of  her  in  high  terms  of  praise^ 
Alcaeus,  her  fellow-townsman,  sings  of  her  as  "  the  violet-crowned^ 
chaste,  sweet-smiling  Sappho,"  and  approaches  her  in  verses  which 
imply  a  belief  in  her  purity.  Herodotus  tells  how  she  bitterly  rebuked 
a  brother  who  squandered  all  his  money  on  a  beautiful  courtezan. 
Her  fellow-citizens  honoured  her  by  stamping  her  figure  upon  their 
coins, — "  honoured  her,'*  says  Aristotle,  "  though  she  was  a  woman." 
And  the  fragments  of  her  own  poems  bear  testimony  to  the  same 
fact.  They  show,  indeed,  the  warm  blood  of  a  Southern  girl  who 
has  no  concealments.  If  she  loves,  she  tells  it  in  verses  that  vibrate 
with  emotion,  that  tremble  with  passion.  And  she  was  no  prude.  Like 
the  rest  of  her  sex  of  that  day,  she  thought  that  it  was  woman's  destiny 
to  love,  and  that  the  woman  who  tried  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the 
god  tried  an  impossible  feat.  But  there  is  not  one  line  to  show  that 
she  fell  in  love  with  any  man.  She  may  have  done  so,  she  probably  did 
so,  but  there  is  no  clear  proof.  There  is  only  one  reference  to  a 
man,  and  it  is  most  Hkely  that  she  is  celebrating  not  her  own  passion, 
but  the  love  of  one  of  her  girls.     And  if  she  wrote  many  a  hymn  to 

*  "  To  attack  a  woman's  reputation  is  the  ready  resort  of  the  blockhead  who  is  jeaJoos- 
of  her  talents." — Mis*  Comwallis, 
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the  golden-throned  Aphrodite,  she  wrote  also  hymns  to  the  chaete 
Artemis^  and  prayed  to  the  chaste  Graces. 

But  when  we  pass  from  her  contemporaries  to  the  Athenian  comic 
writej"8>  all  is  changed.  No  less  than  six  comedies,  written  by  six 
different  poets,  bore  her  name  and  exhibited  her  loves,  and  four  other 
plays  probably  treated  the  same  subject*  In  these  she  ^vas  repre- 
sented as  loving  a  poet  who  died  before  she  was  bom,  and  two  poets 
who  were  born  after  she  died.  But  especially  she  fell  into  an  infatu- 
ated love  at  the  ago  of  fifty  for  a  kind  of  mythological  young  man 
who  was  gifted  by  Aphrodite  with  the  power  of  driving  any  woman 
he  Kked  into  desperation  for  him.  Old  Sappho  became  desperate 
according  to  these  poets,  and  plunged  into  the  sea  to  cool  this  mad 
passion ;  but  whether  she  ever  reached  the  bottom,  no  comic  poet  or 
subsequent  historian  has  vouchsafed  to  tell  uh.  All  these  villanous 
stories,  which  gathered  vileness  till,  as  Philareto  Chasles  remarks,  they 
reached  a  climax  in  Pope,  seem  to  me  indicative  that  she  ventured  on 
some  bold  innovations  in  regard  to  her  own  sex  which  shocked  the 
Athenian  mind.  And  perhaps  confirmation  is  added  to  this  by  a 
reliable  inscription  that  she  was  banished  and  fled  to  Sicily,  Shemay» 
indeed,  have  taken  part  in  some  of  the  numerous  political  movements 
which  agitated  her  native  island,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  she 
would  give  oficnce  by  trying  ti*  strike  off  some  of  the  restrictions- 
which  in  her  opmion  harassed  or  degraded  her  sex/ 

We  come  now  to  the  Athenians.  The  phenomenon  that  presents 
itself  here  is  as  peculiar  and  striking  as  anything  we  have  yet 
examined.  In  Athens  we  find  two  classes  of  women  who  were  not 
slaves.  There  was  one  class  who  could  scarcely  move  a  step  from 
their  own  rooms,  and  who  were  watched  and  restricted  in  every 
possible  way/  There  was  another  class  on  whom  no  restrictions 
whatever  were  laid,  w^ho  could  move  about  and  do  whatever  seemed 
good  in  their  own  eyes.  And  the  unrestricted  would  in  all  proba- 
biUty  have  exchanged  places  with  the  restricted,  and  many  of  the- 
restrioted  envied  the  freedom  of  the  other  members  of  their  sex.  \V<» 
proceed  to  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 

First  of  all  the  ancient  idea  of  a  State  has  to  be  firmly  kept  in  mind. 
The  ancient  Greeks  did  not  dream,  as  we  have  said,  of  any  political 
constitution  more  extensive  than  a  city,  Athens  was  the  largest  of 
these  city-States  in  Greece,  and  yet  it  probably  never  numbered  more 
than  thirty  thousand  citizens.  These  citizens*  accordmg  to  the  Greek 
idea,  were  all  connected  by  ties  of  blood  more  or  lees  distant ;  they 
all  had  the  same  divine  ancestor ;  they  all  worshipped  the  same  gods- 
in  the  same  temples,  and  they  possessed  many  rights^  properties,  and 

•  The  controversy  ftbout  SappWs  diai-acter  l>etwcen  Wekker  and  Col.  Mui^e  is  weU 
i<5wn.     Welcker's  "  Kleine  Schriften  "  conUin  several  eeaaja  on  her,  Ln  aa<lition  to  hia 


kiK^wn. ^—  , 

famous  Defencse.    There  k  a  very  good  essay  on  her  and  her  timea  in  Koechly's 
mieche  VortrSge." 


iia 
Akade- 
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•privileges  in  common.  It  was  therefore  of  supreme  importance  that 
in  the  continuation  of  the  State  only  true  citizens  should  be  admitted, 
-and  accordingly  the  general  principle  was  laid  down  that  none  could 
become  citizens  but  those  whose  fathers  and  mothers  had  been  the 
■children  of  citizens.  From  this  it  followed  that  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  spurious  offspring  should  be  palmed  upon  the 
►State.  The  women  could  not  be  trusted  in  this  matter  to  their  own 
Hsense  of  propriety.  It  was  natural  for  a  woman  to  love.  Even  men 
were  powerless  before  irresistible  love,  and  much  less  self-control 
oould  be  expected  from  weak  women.  Means  must  therefore  be 
•devised  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  anything  going  wrong,  and 
•accordingly  the  citizen-women  had  special  apartments  assigned  to 
them,  generally  in  the  upper  story,  that  they  might  have  to  como 
•downstairs,  and  men  might  see  them  if  they  ventured  out.  Then 
they  were  forbidden  to  be  present  at  any  banquet.  The  men  pre- 
ferred to  dine  by  themselves,  rather  than  expose  their  wives  to  their 
neighbour's  gaze.  And  in  order  to  defy  all  possibility  of  temptation, 
the  women  must  wrap  up  every  part*  of  their  bodies.  In  addition  to 
these  external  arrangements,  laws  were  passed  such  as  might  deter 
the  most  venturesome.  A  citizen  woman  could  have  almost*  no 
other  association  with  a  citizen  than  marriage.  The  most  transient 
forcible  connection  imposed  the  duty  of  marriage,  or  was  followed  by 
severe  penalties.  And  she  could  not  marry  any  but  a  citizen.  Asso- 
ciation with  a  stranger  never  could  become  a  marriage.  And  after 
she  was  married,  infidelity  was  punished  -^dth  the  most  terrible  dis- 
grace. Her  husband  was  compelled  to  send  her  away.  No  man 
•could  marry  her  again;  for  if  any  one  ventured  on  such  a  course,  he 
was  thereby  disfranchised.  She  was  practically  expelled  from  society, 
and  excommunicated.  If  she  appeared  in  a  temple,  any  one  could 
tear  her  dress  off,  and  maltreat  her  to  any  extent  with  impunity,  pro- 
vided he  stopped  short  of  killing  her.  Her  accomplice  also  might  be 
put  to  death,  if  the  husband  caught  him.  Restrictions  of  the  most 
stringent  nature  and  punishments  the  most  tenible  were  employed  to 
»keep  the  citizenship  pure.  To  help  further  to  realize  the  position  of 
the  Athenian  wife,  we  have  to  add  that  she  was  generally  married 
about  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Up  to  this  time  she  had  seen  and 
heard  as  little  as  possible,  and  had  inquired  about  nothing.f  Her 
acquaintance  with  the  outside  world  had  been  made  almost  exclu- 
sively in  religious  processions.  "  When  I  was  seven  years  of  age," 
fiay  the  chorus  of  women  in  the  "Lysistrata,"}  "  I  carried  the  mystic 
'box  in  procession ;  then  when  I  was  ten  I  gi'ound  the  cakes  for  our 
♦patron  goddess,  and  then,  clad  in  a  saffron-coloured  robe,  I  was  the 

•  It  seems  to  have  been  possible  for  an  Athenian  to  take  a  free  Athenian  woman  as  a 
■concubine;  but  the  rights  of  such  concubines  and  children,  and  indeed  the  whole 
:  subject,  are  involved  in  difficulties.  See  Van  den  Es:  Do  Jure  Familiarum  apud 
Athenienses. 

t  Xen.  (Ec.  iii.  13;  vii.  5.  J  v.  G41. 
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bear  at  tlie  Braunuiian  festival ;  and  I  carried  the  eaered  basket  when 
I  became  a  beautiful  girL"  Such  were  the  great  external  eveiitii  in 
the  life  of  a  high-biiru  Athenian  maid.  When  she  married,  her  lite 
was  not  much  more  varied.  Her  duties  lay  entirely  within  the  house^ 
They  were  summed  up  in  the  word«,  ''  to  remain  inaide  and  to  be 
obedient  to  her  huBband/'  She  superintended  the  female  slaves  who 
carded  the  wool ;  she  made  or  assiated  in  making  the  garraente  of  her 
husband  and  childi-en ;  she  had  charge  of  the  provisions ;  and  she 
was  expected  to  devote  some  tinie  to  the  infants*  If  she  went  out  at 
all,  it  was  to  some  religious  procession  or  to  a  funeral,  and  if  old  she 
might  occasionally  visit  a  female  friend  and  take  breakfast  with  her, 
or  help  her  in  some  hour  of  need*  For  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  fell  to  an  Athenian  woman  no  great  intellectual  power  was 
needed,  and  accordingly  the  education  of  girls  was  confined  to  the 
merest  elements* 

Such  was  the  treatment  of  Athenian  women:  what  were  the  results? 
One  can  easily  perceive  that  thert'  was  very  httle  of  love-makiog  before- 
marriage.  A  girl  of  thirteen  orfomieen  preparing  for  a  life  of  sewing,. 
spinning,  provision-getting,  and  cliild-nursiug  is  not  generally  an 
object  of  much  attraction  to  grown-up  men.  The  romantic  element  is 
decidedly  deficient.  And  then  even  if  there  bad  been  some  romantic 
element,  the  young  men  had  no  opportunities  of  free  intercourse. 
Accordingly  matches  were  managed  to  a  large  extent  by  old  women, 
who  were  allowed  to  go  from  house  to  house,  and  who  explained  to 
the  young  woman  the  qualities  of  the  young  man,  and  to  the  young 
man  the  quaUtiee  of  the  young  woman.  A  marriage  concluded  in 
such  a  way  might  or  might  not  be  happy,  but  there  could  be  little- 
ideal  love  about  it.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Athenians  were  very  fond  of  their  %\nves.  They  liked  them  if  the}* 
managed  their  houses  economically,  and  had  healthy  children,  especially 
sons.  But  they  were  absent  from  them  the  most  part  of  the  day,  they 
did  not  discuss  with  them  sulijects  of  the  highest  moment^  they  did  not 
share  with  them  their  thoughts  and  aspirations.  The  domestic  senti- 
ment was  feeble :  this  comes  out  in  various  ways.  One  instance  will 
suffice,  Sophocles  presents  one  of  liis  characters  as  regretting  the  loss- 
of  a  brother  or  sister  much  more  than  that  of  a  wife.  If  the  wife  dies 
you  can  get  another,  but  if  a  brother  or  sister  dies  and  the  mother  is^ 
dead,  you  can  never  get  another  brother  or  sister.  The  one  loss  is- 
easily  repamble^  the  other  is  irreparable.  Tliis  state  of  matters  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  wives.  Many  of  them  consoled  themselves  in 
their  loneliness  with  copious  draughts  of  unmixed  wine.  They  often 
made  assignations  through  their  slaves,  and  -were  fond  of  stealing  out 
of  the  house  whenever  they  coidd  find  an  opportunity.  And  faithless- 
ness, though  the  punishment  was  so  terrible,  was  not  uncommon.  In 
fact  their  human  nature  could  not  bear  the  stram  laid  upon  it.  No  doubt 
there  were  many  among  them  who  were  good  and  faithful  wives,  and  we 
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must  not  always  judge  Southern  girls  by  our  Northern  constitutions  of 
"body  and  soul.  I  have  known  a  Greek  girl  who  attained  to  peerless 
beauty  before  she  was  fourteen.  Every  feature  was  perfect,  her  dark 
eyes  twinkled  at  one  time  with  the  wildest  merriment,  at  another 
gazed  with  a  strange  and  weird-like  melancholy  as  if  into  infinite 
-darkness.  She  could  speak  fluently  four  languages^  and  she  had  read 
largely  in  the  literatures  of  each.  And  when  I  came  upon  her  in  her 
sad  melancholy  moods,  she  would  tell  me  that  she  was  puzzled  with 
the  mystery  of  Ufe  and  was  wondering  what  it  all  meant.  I  have  no 
^  doubt  there  were  many  such  girls  in  old  Athens,  and  many  an  Athenian 
wife  could  discuss  the  highest  subjects  with  her  husband.  In  fact  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  such  a  marvellous  crop  of  remark- 
able men,  renowned  in  literature  and  art,  could  have  arisen,  if  all  the 
Athenian  mothers  were  ordinary  housewives.  But  circumstances 
^certainly  were  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  them ;  and  though  there 
mever  was  in  the  history  of  the  world  such  a  numerous  race  of  gjeat 
thinkers,  poets,  sculptors,  painters,  and  architects,  in  one  city  at  one 
time  as  in  Athens,  not  one  Athenian  woman  ever  attained  to  the 
slightest  distinction  in  any  one  department  of  literature,  art,  or  science. 
"  Great,^*  says  Pericles,  in  the  famous  funeral  oration  which  Thucy- 
dides*  puts  into  his  mouth,  "  is  the  glory  of  that  woman  who  is  least 
talked  of  amongst  the  men,  either  in  the  way  of  praise  or  blame.' 
And  this  glory  the  Athenian  women  attained  to  perfection. 

We  pass  from  the  citizen-women  of  Athens  to  the  other  class  of  free 
women — the  strangers.  A  stranger  had  no  rights  or  privileges  in  any 
■of  the  ancient  States.  Any  justice  that  he  might  obtain  could  be  gained 
only  by  the  friendly  services  of  some  citizen.  If  this  was  true  of  the 
man-stranger,  it  was  also  true  of  the  womannatranger.  She  was  not 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  city-State.  No  laws  were  made  for 
her  benefit.  She  had  to  look  after  her  owu  interests  hereelf  or  get 
some  man  to  do  it  for  her  by  her  own  arts  of  persuasion.  The  one 
object  that  the  State  kept  before  it  in  regard  to  these  stranger-women 
was  to  see  to  it  that  they  did  not  in  any  way  corrupt  the  purity  of 
the  citizen  blood.  The  statesmen  thought  that  great  dangers  might 
aiise  from  their  presence  in  a  community.  Political  peril  might 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  State  if  strangers,  with  strange 
traditions  and  foreign  interests,  were  to  take  oven  the  slightest  part 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  And  the  gods  might  be  fearfiilly 
insulted  and  inflict  dreadful  vengeance  if  any  one  of  these  stranger- 
women  were  to  find  her  way  into  the  secret  recesses  of  ancestral 
worship  and  perform  some  of  the  sacred  functions  which  only  the 
citizen-women  could  perform.  The  Spartans  accordingly  did  not 
permit  any  strangers,  male  or  female,  to  reside  in  their  city.  These 
strangei-s  might  come  to  certain  festivals  for  a  few  days,  but  the 
period  of  their  stay  was  strictly  limited.    Athens  pursued  a  different 

•  u.  45. 
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policy.  She  was  a  commercial  city.  She  was  at  the  head,  and  ulti- 
mately niler,  of  a  large  confederacy  of  Greek  States  which  aent  their 
taxes  to  her.  Besides,  the  city  itself  was  full  of  attractions  for  th© 
stranger,  Anth  its  irmimierable  wurks  of  arfc,  its  brilliant  dramatic 
exhibitions,  its  splendid  religious  processions,  its  gay  festivals,  its 
fichoolfl  of  philosophy,  and  its  keen  political  life.  Athens  could  not 
exclude  stranger.  It  had  therefore  to  take  the  most  stringent  pre- 
cautions that  this  concourse  of  strangers  should  not  corrupt  the  pur© 
<?itizen  blood.  Accordingly  laws  were  enacted  which  prohibited  any 
citizen-man  from  marrying  a  stranger-woman  or  any  stranger-man 
from  marrj'ing  a  citizen-woman.  If  the  stranger-man  or  woman 
ventured  on  such  a  heinous  oflFence  any  one  could  inform  against  him 
or  hen  The  culprit  was  seized,  all  his  or  her  property  was  confis- 
cated, and  he  or  she  was  sold  into  slavery.  The  citizen-man 
or  woman  involved  in  such  an  oflence  had  to  suffer  very  severe 
penalties.  The  stranger-women  therefi»re  could  not  many.  JIarriage 
was  the  only  sin  that  they  could  commit  politically  in  the  eye  of  an 
Athenian  statesman.  They  might  do  anything  else  that  they  liked. 
Now  it  is  not  conceivable  that  in  such  circumstances  a  numerous  class 
of  women  would  betake  themselves  to  perpetual  virginity.  If  any 
one  had  propounded  such  a  sentiment  the  Greek  mind  would  have 
recoiled  from  it  as  unnatural,  and  plainly  contmry  to  the  will  of 
the  gods*  And  accordingly  these  women  might  form  any  other 
-connections  with  men,  tempomiy  or  permanent,  except  mamage, 
and  the  Greek  saw  nothing  in  this  but  the  ordinary  outcome 
of  human  nature  under  the  peculiar  circmnstances  of  tlve  case. 
Besides,  in  Athens  a  special  sphere  lay  open  for  them  to  fill.  The 
citizen- women  were  confined  to  their  houses  and  did  not  dine  iti  com- 
pany with  the  men.  But  the  men  refused  to  limit  their  associations 
with  women  to  the  house.  They  wished  to  have  women  with  them  in 
their  valks,  in  their  banquets,  in  their  militaiy  expeditions.  The 
ivives  could  not  be  with  them  tlien,  but  there  was  no  constraint  on 
the  stranger-women.  The  Greek  men  did  not  care  whether  the  off- 
sspring  of  stmnger-women  vras  pure  or  not.  It  mattered  not  either  to 
the  State  or  to  religion.  There  was  no  reason  for  confining  them. 
And  accordingly  they  selected  these  stmnger-women  as  their  com- 
panions, and  **  Hetaira,"  or  companion,  was  the  name  by  which  the 
w^hole  class  was  designated.  Thus  aldose  a  most  unnatural  division  of 
functions  among  the  women  of  those  days.  The  citizen-women  had 
t<»  be  mothers  and  housewives — nothing  more  ;  the  str-anger-women 
had  to  diBcharge  duties  of  companions,  but  remain  outside  the  pale  of 
the  privileged  and  marriageable  class.  These  stranger-women  applied 
their  minds  to  their  fimction,  Avith  various  ideas  of  it,  and  various 
methods.  Many  adopted  the  lowest  possible  means  of  gaining  the 
good-%vill  of  men ;  but  many  set  about  makiug  themselves  fit  com- 
panions for  the  most  intellectual  and  most  elevated  among  men. 
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They  were  the  only  educated  >vomen  iu  Athens.  They  studied  all 
the  arts,  became  acquainted  with  all  new  philosopliical  speculations, 
and  interested  themselves  in  politics.  Women  who  thus  cultivated 
their  minds  were  sure  to  gain  the  esteem  of  the  best  men  in  Greece. 
Many  of  them  also  were  women  of  liigh  moral  character,  temperate, 
thoughtful,  and  earnest,  and  were  either  unattached  or  attached  to 
one  man,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  married.  Even  if  they 
had  two  or  three  attachments,  but  behaved  in  other  respects  with 
temperance  and  sobriety,  such  was  the  Greek  feeling  in  regard  to 
their  peculiar  position,  that  they  did  not  bring  down  upon  themselves 
any  censure  from  even  the  sternest  of  Greek  moralists.  One  of  these 
women  came  to  Athens  when  Socrates  was  living,  and  he  had  no 
sCiniple  in  conversing  with  her  on  her  art  and  discussing  how  she 
could  best  procure  true  friends.  And,  in  fact,  those  were  ahnost  the 
only  Greek  women  who  exhibited  what  was  best  and  noblest  in 
woman's  nature.  One  of  these,  Diotima  of  ilantinea,*  must  have  been 
a  woman  of  splendid  mind,  for  Socrates  speaks  of  her  as  his  teacher  in 
love,  when  he  gives  utterance,  in  the  "  Symposium,"  to  the  grandest 
thoughts  in  regard  to  the  true  nature  and  essence  of  divine  and  eternal 
beauty.  Almost  every  one  of  the  great  men  of  Athens  had  such  a 
companion,  and  these  women  seem  to  have  sympathized  with  them  in 
their  high  imaginations  and  profound  meditations.  Many  of  them  were 
also  courageously  true  to  their  lovers.  When  the  versatile  Alcibiades 
had  to  flee  for  his  life,  it  was  a  "  Companion "  that  went  with  him,t 
and,  being  present  at  his  end,  performed  the  funeral  rites  over  him. 
But  of  all  these  women  there  is  one  that  stands  prominently  forward 
as  the  most  remarkable  woman  of  antiquity,  Aspasia  of  Jliletus.  We 
do  not  know  what  circumstance  induced  her  to  leave  her  native  city 
Miletus.  Plutarch  suggests  that  she  was  inflamed  by  the  d(*sire  to 
imitate  the  conduct  of  Thargelia,  another  Milesian,  who  gained  a 
position  of  high  political  importance  by  using  her  persuasive  arts  on. 
the  Greeks  whom  she  know,  to  win  them  oyer  to  the  cause' of  the 
King  of  Persia.  This  may  have  been  the  case,  but  a  good  deal  that  is 
said  about  Aspasia  must  be  received  with  considerable  scepticism. 
Like  Sappho,  she  became  the  subject  of  comedies,  but,  unlike 
Sappho,  she  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  comic  poets  and  others 
during  her  lifetime.  The  later  Greek  writers  were  in  the  habit  of 
setting  down  the  jests  of  the  comic  writers  as  veritable  history,  and 
modern  commentatcu'S  and  historians  have  not  been  entirely  free  from 
this  practice.  Whatever  brought  her  to  Athens,  certain  it  is  that  she 
found  her  way  there,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  great  statesman 
Pericles.     She  made  a  complete  conquest  of  him.     He  was  at  the 

•  Some  have  affinued  Diotiiiia  to  be  a  fiction  of  Plato  (Mahly,  Die  Frauen  des  Qrieoh- 
iachen  Alterthuius,  p.  It),  but  this  supjwsition  has  bet»n  amply  rt»futi»d  :  Stall>>auin  on 
the  Symposium,  p.  120  I).  Otto  Jahn  coUects  all  the  references  to  Diotima  by  ancient 
writers  in  his  edition  of  the  Symposium.  f  1'imandra.  Plut.  Ale.  c.  30. 
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ihie  married,  but  tliere  was  nicompatibility  of  tomper  between  Mm 
and  liis  wife,  Pericles  tlierefore  made  an  ngreement  with  hie  wife  to 
liave  a  divorce,  and  get  her  married  to  another,  and  so  Ihey  separated 
io  the  satisfaction  of  both.  He  then  took  Aspasia  ae  his  companion, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  they  were  not  entirely 
faithful  to  each  other,  and  lived  as  husband  and  wife  till  death  separated 
them.  Of  cotrse  hneband  and  -vdfe  they  could  not  be  according  to 
Athenian  law,  but  Pericles  treated  her  with  all  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion which  were  due  to  a  wife.  Plutarch  tells  ns;  as  an  extraordinary 
trait  in  the  habits  of  a  statesman  who  was  remarkable  for  imperturba- 
bility and  self-control»  that  he  regularly  kissed  Aspasia  when  he  went 
out  and  came  in.  Her  house  became  the  resort  of  all  the  great  men 
of  Athens.  Socrates  was  often  there.  Phidias  and  Anaxagoras  were 
intimate  acquaintances  *  and  probably  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were 
in  constant  attendance.  Indeed^  never  had  any  woman  such  a  salon 
in  the  whule  history  of  man.  The  greatest  sculptor  that  ever  lived,  the 
grandest  man  of  all  anriquity,  philosophers  and  poets,  sculptors  and 
painters,  statesmen  and  historians,  met  each  other  and  discussed  con- 
genial subjects  in  her  rooms.  And  probably  hence  has  arisen  the 
tradition  that  she  was  the  teacher  of  Socrates  in  philosophy  and 
politics,  and  of  Pericles  in  rhetoric*  Her  influence  was  such  as  to 
stimulate  men  to  do  their  best,  and  they  attributed  to  her  all  that  was 
best  in  themselves,  Aspasia  seems  especially  to  have  thought  earnestly 
on  the  duties  and  destiny  of  women.  The  cultivated  men  who 
thronged  her  assemblies  had  no  hedtation  in  breaking  through  the 
conventionalities  of  Athenian  society,  and  brought  their  Avives  to  the 
parties  of  Aspasia,  and  she  discussed  with  them  the  duties  of  \\nves. 
She  thought  that  they  should  strive  to  be  something  more  than  mere 
mothers  and  house^\nves.  She  urged  them  to  cultivate  their  minds, 
and  be  in  all  respects  fit  companions  for  their  husbands.  Unfortunately 
we  know  very  little  more.  Did  she  come  to  any  definite  conclusion 
as  to  the  fimctions  of  woman  t  It  is  difficult  to  say.  The  hints  are 
very  obscure.  But  in  all  probability  the  conclusion  to  which  she 
came  was  that  neither  man  nor  woman  can  adequately  perform  their 
mission  in  life  separately,  that  a  man  can  never  do  his  best  without 
the  inspiration  and  support  of  a  congenial  woman,  and  that  woman 
should  seek  her  work  in  vigorous  and  sympathetic  co-operation  with 

I  some  congenial  man.  Probably  Plato  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Aristophanes  the  sentiments  wluch  the  philosopher  had  heard  often  in 

I  the  Socratic  circles,  which  regarded  Aspasia  as  their  instructress  in 
those  matters.     Referring  to  the  myth  that  man  was  split  in  two,  and 

I  that  his  two  halves  go  in  search  of  each  other,  he  &ay8,t  "  For  my 
part,  I  now  affirm,  in  reference  to  all  human  beings,  both  men  and 
VC 


N 


Th«  latest  biograplier  of  PeridM  belie vesB  theee  staiementSp  and  atiribates  the 
m&kiaK  of  Pericles  and  Socrat^  to  A«p«sm :  Dae  Perikk^che  Zeitalt^r  too  Adolf 
i^hniidt.  f  Symp*  193. 
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women,  that  our  race  would  become  happy  if  we  were  able  to  carry 
out  our  love  perfectly,  and  each  one  were  to  obtain  his  own  spedat 
beloved,  thus  returning  to  his  original  nature.  And  if  this  is  best,  the 
best  in  present  circmnstances  is  to  come  as  nearas  possible  to  this,  and 
this  occurs  when  we  obtain  the  beloved  that  is  by  nature  meet  for  us.'* 
There  is  no  reason  to. suppose  that  Aspasia  had  any  romantic  notions 
in  regard  to  love  or  the  destiny  of  woman.  She  wasj  on  the  whole^ 
practical,  and  thought  that  woman  should  find  her  satisfaction  in  work 
not  in  dreams.  She  did  not  imagine  that  one  could  have  only  one  love^ 
and  that  if  she  did  not  get  that,  or  lost  it,  she  should  repine  and  tank 
from  Ufe.  She  was  in  the  world  to  be  an  active  being,  and 
accordmgly  when  Pericles  died,  she  formed  a  connection  with  Lysides,. 
a  sheepHseller,  believing  him  to  be  the  best  subject  she  could  obtain,, 
and  made  him,  though  not  a  bright  man,  the  foremost  politician  in 
Athens  for  a  time.* 

The  entire  activity  of  Aspasia,  her  speculations,  her  intercourse 
with  men  whose  opinions  were  novel  and  daring,  and  who  were 
believed,  Uke  Anaxagoras  and  Socrates,  to  be  unsparing  innQvatois ; 
her  own  hold  over  the  noblest  married  women  in  Athens,  and  her 
introduction  of  greater  social  liberty  among  them,  were  all  calcu- 
lated to  outrage  the  conventional  spirit.  Almost  all  the  prominent 
members  of  her  coterie  were  assailed.  The  greatest  sculptor  of  aU 
ages  was  meanly  and  falsely  accused  of  theft,  and  died  in  a  piison. 
The  outspoken  Anaxagoras  was  oharged  with  impiety,  and  had  to 
flee.  And  at  length  Aspasia  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  same  accu^ 
sation.  It  was  easy  to  get  up  such  an  accusation  against  her.  She 
might  have  visited  some  temple,  and  taken  part  in  some  religious 
ceremony,  impelled  by  truly  pious  motives ;  but  such  an  act  on  the 
part  of  a  stranger,  whatever  her  motives  might  be,  would  have  been 
deemed  a  great  impiety  by  orthodox  Athenians ;  or  she  may  have 
induced  some  Athenian  citizen-ladies  to  go  ^vith  her  and  engage  in 
some  foreign  worship.  Tlie  Athenians  permitted  foreignei-s  to  observe 
their  own  religious  rites  in  their  city,  without  let  or  hindrance,  but 
they  had  strong  objections  to  genuine  Athenian  women  becoming 
converts  to  any  foreign  woi-ship.  Tlie  Athenian  ladies  did  not  look 
on  reUgious  matters  with  the  same  eyes  as  the  men.  Tliey  yearned  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  more  enthusiastic  worships  which  came  from 
Asia  ilinor ;  and,  accordingly,  if  Aspasia  had  been  inclined  to  lead 
them  thiit  way,  she  would  no  doubt  have  had  many  eager  followers. 
Or,  finally,  and  most  probably,  she  may  have  been  supposed  to  share 
the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  with  whom  she  was  on  such  intimate 
terms,  and  to  have  aided  and  abetted  their  opposition  to  the  national 

•  Chronological  cUiliculties  have  l>i*eu  sujr^estod  in  the  way  of  this  st.it^Mneiit  }>eLn{^ 
true  (soo  ospet-ially  a  Iwautiful  mniio^ci'a'Ph  on  Aspasia,  "  Aspasio  de  Milot,"  par 
L.  Bcc*!  do  Fouquit'ree,  p.  342),  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  difficulties  ai-o  insuperable. 
Muller-h)trubing  (Aristophanes,  p.  5s5)  lias  found  an  allusion  to  this  connection  with 
Lysicles  in  Aristophanes  with  j^vater  ingenuity  than  success. 
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creed.  What  were  tlie  gromids  of  the  charge  we  do  not  know.  All 
w©  know  18,  that  she  was  acquitted,  but  that  she  owed  her  acquittal 
to  the  earnest  pleading  of  Perioles*  who  on  this  one  occasion  accom* 
panied  hiB  entreaties  ivitli  tears. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  Aijpaeia  exercised  a  powerful  political 
influence  diirbg  her  residence  in  Athens,  This  fact  ob  assured  to  us 
by  the  abuse  which  elie  received  from  the  comic  poets.  They  called 
her  Hera,  queen  of  the  gods,  wife  of  Olympian  Zeus,  as  they  named 
Pericles,  They  also  called  her  Dejanira,  wife  of  Hercules,  and  the 
new  Omphalet  whom  Hercules  slavishly  served — all  pointing  at  the 
power  which  she  bad  over  Periclee^  Aristophanes,  in  his  ''Acharnians,'' 
asserts  that  Pericles  brought  about  the  Peloponneaian  war  to  take 
vengeance  for  an  insult  offered  to  Aspasia,  and  othei's  affirmed  that 
the  Samian  war  was  undertaken  entirely  to  gratify  her.  These  are 
absurd  statements  on  the  face  of  them,  and  were  probably  never 
meant  to  be  anything  else  than  jokes ;  but  they  render  unquestion- 
able the  profound  induence  of  Aspaaia*  It  is  probable  that  this  in- 
fluence was  exercised  in  an^eflort  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  kept 
the  Greek  city-iStates  from  each  other,  to  create  a  strong  Hellenic 
feeling,  to  make  a  compact  Hellenic  confederacy.*  But  whatever 
were  the  aims  of  her  poUtics»  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  woman 
ever  exercised  iuflnence  by  more  legitimate  means.  It  was  her  good- 
ness^ lier  noble  aims,  her  clear  insight,  that  gave  her  the  power. 
There  was  pmbably  no  adventitious  circumstance  to  aid  her.  It  is 
not  hkely  that  she  was  beautiful.  I  think  Sappho  was  beautiful. 
The  comic  poets  said  that  she  was  Httle,  and  had  a  dark  complexion, 
LittlenesB  was  incompatible  with  beauty  in  the  eye  of  a  Greek,  and  a 
dark  coiiq>lexion  would  also  be  against  her.  But  all  that  we  can 
gather  about  8appho  s  form  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  comic 
poets  traduced  her  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  Plato  calls  her 
'•beautiful/'  an  expression  wliich  most  have  talten  to  refer  to  her 
poetic  genius,  but  this  hiterpretation  is  at  least  doubtful.  A  vase  of 
the  fifth  century  B,C.,  found  in  Girgenti,  gives  us  representations  of 
Alceeus  and  Sappho,  and  on  these  Sappho  is  taller  than  Alcasus,  and 
exceedingly  beautifnh  We  have  also  a  portrait  of  Sappho  on  the 
coins  of  the  Jilitylena^ans ;  and  here  agam  the  face  is  exquisite  in 
feature,  and  suggests  a  tall  woman.  If  it  has  any  defect,  it  is  that  it 
is  rather  masculine.  At  fiist  i>ne  might  hesitate  to  behere  that  it  is 
the  face  of  a  woman,  but  there  can  be  nu  doubt  as  to  its  beauty.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  ancient  writer  speaks  of  .Vspasia  as  beautiful.  She 
is  called  the  good,  tlie  \^-iso»  the  eloquent,  but  never  the  beautiful. 
We  have  one  bust  bearing  her  nanir  certairJy  not  beautiful.  It  repre- 
sents a  comfortable  meditative  woman,  but  1  doubt  very  much  w^hether 
it  is  geuuiue.  And  I  am  far  more  inclined  i\y  believe  that  w*e  have 
a  true  portrait  of  Aspasia  in  a  marble  bust  of  which  there  are  two 

♦  See  especially  Miss  CorawalLU's  able  defence  g|  Ajipaaia :  Ljtteps,  p.  181, 
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copies,  one  ia  the  Louvre  and  one  in  Berlin.  The  bust  evidently 
belongs  to  the  best  times  of  Greek  sculpture,  and,  as  a  recent  writer 
in  the  Archceologiache  Zeilung  argues,  can  well  be  that  of  no  other  than 
Aspasia.  The  face  is  not  altogether  beautiful  according  to  Greek 
ideas.  It  has  an  expression  of  earnest  and  deep  thought;  but  what 
strikes  one  most  of  all  is  the  perplexed  and  baffied  look  which  the 
whole  face  presents — as  of  some  life-long  anguish,  resulting  from  some 
contest  which  no  mortal  could  wage  successfuUy-^not  without  a  touch 
of  exquisite  sweetness,  tenderness,  and  charity.  Could  it  be  the  fight 
in  behalf  of  her  own  sex  t* 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  which  might  have  suggested  to  the 
Athenians  the  propriety  of  extending  the  sphere  of  marriageability, 
surely  it  was  tUs  case  of  Aspasia.  But  we  cannot  affirm  that  any 
one  thought  of  this.  The  Athenian  women,  even  the  citizens,  had  no 
political  standing.  They  were  always  minors,  subject  to  their  fathers, 
or  to  their  husbands,  or  to  some  male.  Aristotle  always  classes  women 
and  children  together.  But  such  was  the  force  of  character  of  these 
Companions,  or  such  their  hold  on  powerful  men,  that  not  un- 
frequently  their  sons  were  recognized  as  citizens,  and  attained  to  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship.  This  could  take  place  in  three  ways. 
There  might  exist  between  Athens  and  another  Greek  or  foreign 
state  a  right  of  intermarriage  (Mya/ua),  established  by  treaty. 
Strange  to  say,  there  is  no  clear  instance  of  such  a  treaty  in  the 
history  of  the  Athenians.  There  was  no  such  treaty  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  or  Argos,  or  Corinth,  or  any  other  of  the  famous  towns  of 
Greece.  The  privilege  was  indeed  conferred  on  the  Plataeans,  but  it 
was  when  they  became  citizens  of  Athens,  and  were  likely  in  a  gene- 
ration or  two  to  become  undistinguishable  among  the  rest  of  the 
Athenian  citizens.  A  passage  in  Lysias*  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
right  of  intermarriage  was  ceded  to  the  Euboeans,  but  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  passage  is  corrupt.  The  text  in  that  part  has 
other  marks  of  corruption,  and  the  entire  history  of  the  relations 
between  Athens  and  Euboea  speaks  strongly  against  the  possibility  of 
the  establishment  of  such  a  treaty .f  Mention  is  also  made  of  the 
proposal  of  such  a  treaty  between  Athenians  and  Thebans  in  the 
speech  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,}  but  the  decree  is  unquestion- 
ably spurious,  aj3  Grote  has  most  conclusively  shown.  In  that  same 
speech  a  decree  is  quoted  in  which  the  Byzantines  bestow  on  the 
Athenians  the  right  of  intermarriage,  and  it  is  likely  that  other  States 
would  confer  the  same  privilege  on  the  Athenians,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  ever  returned  the  favour.  A  second  method  of 
rendering  the  son  of  a  foreign  woman  legitimate  was  by  decree  of 
the  Athenian  Assembly ;  and  it  was  probably  in  this  way  that  Pericles, 

•  P.  920. 

t  Seo  especially  the  recently  discovered  Decree  of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  Chalcis  : 
A^vouoK,  t.  T.  p.  76 ;  Mittheiliingen  dcs  Archax)!.  Inst,  in  Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  184 ;  and  Bevtfe 
AreMologique,  1877,  April,  p.  242.  J  P.  201. 
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file  son  of  Aspasia,  became  an  Athenian  citizen  with  full  righte, 
There  was  a  third  way,  not  acknowledged  by  law,  by  which  many 
such  children  must  have  found  their  way  into  the  ranks  of  citizens. 
The  ordiimry  process  by  wliich  a  legitimate  child  came  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  full  rights  was  by  his  being  presented  by  his  father  to 
the  pliratria  and  acknowledged  by  the  ^pdT€fm  as  a  genuine  member 
of  their  class  or  brotherhood.  The  lather  had  to  swear  that  the  child 
was  his  legitimate  child.  In  many  cases  fathei-s  had  no  dilEcnlty  iu 
swearing  that  children  bom  to  them  of  a  beloved  stranger  were  legiti- 
mate, and  the  4>pdT€pt^  doubtless  winked  at  the  deception.  This  was 
specially  the  practice  with  the  aristocratic  party.  In  earlier  times 
there  had  been  no  such  strict  law  as  afterwards  prevailed  in  the 
democratic  period.  Indeed,  the  theory  seenis  to  have  been  held  that 
the  blood  of  a  mother  coidd  not  aflect  the  purity  of  the  birth  of  a 
child,  because  there  was  really  nothing  of  the  mother  in  the  cliild. 
She  had  nothing  to  do  iivith  the  production  of  the  child.  She  was 
merely  its  recipient  and  nurse,  ^^schylue  has  very  strongly  expressed 
this  idea  in  the  **  Eiunenides/'  and  we  have  good  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  opinion  was  held  by  large  nnmbei-s  of  the  aristocratic  party 
to  the  end.  It  was  Pericles  that  estabhshed  the  law  that  the  child 
to  be  legitimate  must  be  the  son  or  daughter  of  an  Athenian  male 
citizen  with  full  rights  and  an  Athenian  female  citizen  with  full 
rights,  legally  betrothed  to  each  other.  It  is  when  a  tUstribution  of 
corn  takes  place,  or  similar  advantages  are  reaped,  that  the  law  is 
strenuously  applied  by  t!ie  democratic  party,  and  all  the  children  of 
strangers  disfranchised.  But  always  when  investigation  is  made  many 
are  found  enjoying  the  priirileges  of  citizens  unchallenged,  whoso 
mothers  were  not  genuine  Athenian  citizens.  Themistocles  was  the 
son  of  a  Thracian  stranger,  and  so  was  the  general  Timotheus, 
according  to  one  account.  It  was  probably  through  the  <^parpta  that 
Sophocles  got  his  favourite  grandson  through  Theoris  the  Sicyonian, 
recognized  as  an  Athenian  citizen.*  But  though  the  women  may 
have  gained  recognition  for  their  childieu,  no  interest  was  taken  in 
their  own  case,  and  mankind  had  to  pay  dearly  for  this  exclusiveneBS. 
Probably  the  condition  of  women  in  Athens  had  much  to  do  with 
the  decay  of  that  city.  The  effort  which  Aspasia  made  to  rouse  the 
Athenian  wives  to  higher  mental  efforts  mtist  have  lost  much  of  its 
effect  after  her  death.  The  names  of  these  wives  are  not  to  be  found 
in  historj".  But  the  influence  of  the  Companions  came  more  and  more 
into  play.  Almost  every  famous  man,  after  this  date,  has  one  Com- 
panion with  whom  he  discusses  the  pursuits  and  soothes  the  evnls  of 

•  Some  have  doubted  tln^  exiatenoe  of  this  grandson  Sophoclea,  bocauBe  an  inscription 
was  found  in  1*19,  "  tkiph^joles  the  aonof  lophon"  (Bangabe,  Antiq.  Hell.,  ii.  p.  tn>7);  but 
ther^  i*  nothing'  to  prevent  the  supposition  that  Sophocles  had  two  grandsons  named 
Sophocles.  If  lophon  hud  a  son,  he  would  naturally  be  called  Sophoclea ;  and  if  the  ami 
of  Theoris  had  a  son,  Sophoclea  also  would  be  the  name  that  wonld  certainly  be  giTea 
to  him. 
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his  life.  Plato  had  Archeanassa,  Aristotle  Herpyllis,  Epicurus  Leontium, 
Isocrates  Metaneira,  Menander  Glycera,  and  others  in  like  manner. 
And  some  of  them  attained  the  higheet  positions.  Princes  can  do  as 
they  like.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Athens,  when  tyrants  ruled,  princes 
frequently  married  foreigners.  And  now  again  princes  married  their 
Companions,  and  several  of  them  thus  sat  on  thrones.  The  beauty  of 
some,  especially  of  Phryne,  the  most  beautiful  woman  that  ever  lived, 
attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Greece;  and  Apelles  painted  her,  and 
Praxiteles  made  her  the  model  for  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite,  the  most 
lovely  representation  of  woman  that  ever  came  from  sculptor's  chisel. 
And  some  were  renowned  for  their  musical  ability,  and  a  few  could 
paint.  They  cultivated  all  the  graces  of  life;  they  dressed  with 
exquisite  taste ;  they  took  their  food,  as  a  comic  poet  remarks,  with 
tieiSnement,  and  not  like  the  citizen-women,  who  crammed  their  cheeks, 
and  tore  away  at  the  meat.  And  they  were  witty.  They  also  occupied 
the  attention  of  historians.  One  writer  described  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  of  them.  Their  witty  sayings  were  chronicled  and  turned 
into  verse.  Their  exploits  were  celebmted,  and  their  beauty  and 
attractiveness  were  the  theme  of  many  an  epigram.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  unprotected  women 
were  employed  as  tools  of  the  basest  passions ;  that,  finding  all  true 
love  but  a  prelude  to  bitter  disappointment,  they  became  rapacious, 
vindictive,  hypocritical  ministrants  of  love,  seeking  only,  under  the 
form  of  aflTection,  to  ruin  men,  and  send  them  in  miserj'  to  an  early 
gi-ave.  Nothing  could  be  more  fearful  than  the  pictures  which  the 
comic  poets  give  of  some  of  these  women.  But  what  else  could  havo 
been  expected  in  the  circumstances?  There  was  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  the  women .  themselves  why  they  should  not  have  been 
virtuous,  unselfish,  noble  beings ;  but  destiny  was  hard  towards  them ; 
they  had  to  fight  a  battle  with  dreadful  odds  against  them.  They 
succumbed ;  but  which  of  us  could  have  resisted? 

I  said  a  little  ago  that  no  one  claimed  political  rights  for  either  the 
citizen-women  or  the  strangere.  I  must  make  a  slight  exception,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  the  exception  may  be  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Aspasia.  We  have  seen  that  she  was  said  to  be  the  teacher  of 
Socrates.  Indeed,  Socrates  calls  her  his  teacher  in  the  "  Memorabilia." 
She  was  one  of  the  great  characters  in  the  Socratic  dialogues.  She 
appeared  several  times  in  those  of  -.Eschines  *  and  in  the  Menexenus, 
{t  Socratic  dialogue,  if  not  a  Platonic,  she  prepares  a  model  funeral 
oration.  Is  it  not  likely  then  that  she  influenced  the  opinions  of  Plato  ? 
and  in  the  "Republic"  of  Plato  we  have  the  strongest  assertion  of  the 
equality  of  woman  with  man.  Plato,  and  many  othens  vdih,  him  who 
lived  after  the  iniin  of  Athens  at  iEgospotami,  had  become  discon- 
tented with  the  Athenian  form  of  government,  and  probably  with  the 
treatment  of  the  women.  Accordingly,  in  his  ideal  State,  which,  how- 
ever, still  remained  a  city-State  he  took  for  his  groundwork  the  Spartan 
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system  of  education.  The  State  was  to  bo  all  in  all.  Ho  wont  so 
far  as  to  remove  the  monogamy  which  formed  the  barrier  in  the 
Spartan  system  to  communistic  principles,  and  he  recommended  the 
same  mode  of  gymnastic  exercises  for  both  sexes.  But  he  went 
farther.  He  affirmed  that  there  was  no  essential  difference  between 
man  and  woman. 

"  *  And  so/  he  says, '  in  the  administration  of  a  State  neither  a  woman  as  a 
woman  nor  a  man  as  a  man  has  any  speriut  fnuctlun,  but  the  ^^ifts  of  nature 
are  equal! J  diffused  in  both  sexes ;  aU  the  pursuits  itf  men  are  the  pursuits 
of  wnmen  also,  aiirl  in  all  of  them  woman  is  only  a  le>^er  man.*  *  Very  tnie/ 
*  Then  ai^  we  to  imfiosL*  ull  uur  enactments  <»n  men  and  ni«ne  of  t!iem  on 
women?'  *  That  will  never  du/  *  One  wuman  hay  a  gift  of  healing',  another 
not ;  one  \^  a  musician  and  another  is  nut?'  *  Very  true/  *  .Vnd  f»ne  woman 
has  a  turn  for  g'ymna.stic  and  mifitary  exerci«e8,  while  another  in  unwarlike 
and  hates  gymnastics  ? '  *  Beyontl  tinestinn.'  *  And  one  woman  in  a  philoHo- 
j>her,  and  another  is  an  enemy  of  philosophy  ;  one  has  spirit  and  another  is 
without  spirit  ?  '    *  That  is  ai^o  true,'  '*• 

From  these  premises  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  women  endowed 
ivith  the  higher  giftB  should  have  the  same  education  as  the  gifted 
men,  and  that  they  ehould  have  the  same  duties,  even  to  fighting  in 
■defence  of  their  country,  only  that  in  the  distribution  of  labour  the 
'lightest  labonrs  should  be  assigned  to  the  women,  as  being  naturally 
weaker  in  body.  Some  think  that  Plato's  community  of  wives  was 
ridiculed  the  same  year  that  it  was  propounded,  by  Aristophanes,  in  his 
•comedy  of  the  **  Ecclesia^^usas,  or  Parliament  of  Women/"'  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  comedy  was  exhibited  before  Plato^s  "Republic" 
was  written.  In  tact  there  is  a  likelihood  that  woman  s  position  was 
a  subject  much  agitated.  Xenophon  cei-tainly  puts  into  the  month  of 
Socrates  a  decided  a8sei*tion  of  woman's  equality  ^vith  man,  **Woman*8 
nature/*  he  6ays,t  *' happens  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  man  «,  but 
she  needs  insight  and  strength,'*  And  it  is  likely  that  many  others 
held  the  same  opinion,  and  proposed  methods  for  elevating  the  position 
of  women.  It  was  some  communistic  theory  of  the  day  that  Aristo- 
phanes attacked,  but  he  was  not  bitter  in  his  ridicule.  It  has  always 
to  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Dionysiac  priests,  as 
we  may  call  the  comic  poets,  to  show  the  laughable  side  of  even  the 
most  solemn  things,  and  often  little  harm  was  meant  by  these  merry 
outbursts.  Aristophanes,  moreover,  had  changed  greatly  from  what 
he  was  in  the  time  when  in  the  "A^charnians'*  he  had  bitterly  attacked 
Afipasia.  He  had  become  gentle  to  strangei-s.  He  did  not  dislike 
the  Spartans  and  their  ways.  Though  he  said  many  hai*sh  things 
against  women,  he  also  said  many  good  things  for  them.  It  was 
through  them  that  in  the  "Lysistrata"  he  urged  on  the  Athenians  the 
duty  of  reconciliation  and  peace.  And  now  in  the  **  Ecclesiazusa? "  he 
gives  a  kindly  picture  of  what  the  women  woidd  do  if  they  had  the 
j*eins  of  power  in  their  hands.     This  was  the  only  form  of  government 


Jowett,  p.  285 ;  Bep,  465. 
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that  the  Athenians  had  not  tried,  and  as  all  the  rest  Jiad  notoriousljr 
failed,  there  conld  be  no  great  harm  in  entrusting  the  women  with  the 
administration  of  affairs.     The  gentle  spirit  of  women  might   prevail* 
And  surely  under  such  a  government  men  would  be  happy.     The 
women  would  see  to  it  that  there  would  be  no  poor  in  the  city,  theft 
and  slander  would  cease,  and  all  would  be  content.     Plato's  specula-- 
tions  and  Aristophanes'  fun,  however,   were  of  no  nee.     The   city- 
State  was  too  small  an  organization  for  the  progress  of  man.     It  was 
destined  to  give  way  before  a  more  humanizing  government.     And 
so  the  petty  States  had  to  yield  to  the  Empire  of  Alexander,  and 
with  the  change   began  a  great  change  in  the  position  of  women. 
But  this  change  had  to  be  carried  out  imder  another  and  greater  rule.- 
The  Romans  swept  over  Greece  and  established  a  firmer  and  morok- 
comprehensive  empire  than  that  of  Alexander. 

Ja!hes  Donaldson. 


CONFESSION:  ITS  SCIENTIFIC  AND  MEDICAL 

ASPECTS. 


— Aristotli,  yicomacheam  Etkic»,  Book  K 


IT  18  sometimes  put  forward  as  the  boast  of  the  present  age  that 
Public  Opinion  is  the  great  corrective  of  himian  belief  and.  action. 
And  yet,  it  is  difficult  to  give  one  reason  for  such  an  assertion  that 
will  bear  a  moment's  reflection.  .  The  presumption  that  what  the 
majority  of  men  thinks  and  does  is  more  Ukely  ipso  facto  to  be  right  is 
no  reason,  but  is  only  a  re-stating  of  the  same  idea  in  a  different  form* 
The  boast  can  only  be  true  in  matters,  if  such  there  be,  which  can  be 
determined  by  an  appeal  to  the  instincts  or  intuitive  perceptions  of 
people,  and  then  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  indi\ddual  opinions- 
which  are  formed  by  the  exercise  of  those  natural  and  inherent 
faculties  will  possess  a  value  which  is  to  some  extent  equal.  Even  if 
such  cases  exist,  questions  must  arise  as  to  how  far  dififerent  degreea 
of  education,  how  far  prejudice,  how  far  individual  influence,  must 
and  do  control  the  exercise  of  instinct,  even  if  they  do  not  prevent  it 
altogether.  With  regard  to  most  questions,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  less  trustworthy  tribunal  than  Publio 
Opinion;  one  that  was  less  deUberative  or  more  liable  to  sudden 
impulse ;  one  that  was  less  imbiassed  or  more  frequently  misled  by 
prejudice.  In  spite,  however,  of  its  thorough  untrustworthiness,  an 
appeal  to  public  opinion  has  its  uses.  The  pubUcity  thereby  obtained 
may  be  and  often  is  of  the  greatest  benefit.  Whilst  the  opinion  which. 
IB  immediately  produced,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  valueless,  the 
expression  of  that  opinion  and  the  discussion  which  it  excites  appeal 
to  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men ;  and  the  deUberate  judgment  which 
they  will  form  and  express,  although  it  may  not  command  a  popular 
majority,  will  certainly  command  a  pubhc  respect,  and  in  its  maturer 
influence  will  gradually  supersede  any  former  expression  of  opinion, 
however  excited  may  have  been  the  circimistances  under  which  it  waa. 
enunciated. 
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As  a  case  in  point,  it  is  not  long  since  that  a  member  of  the  Honse 
of  Lords  was  induced  to  offer  to  the  appreciation  of  popular  opinion 
•extracts  from  a  book  compiled  ostensibly  as  a  guide  to  educated  and 
honourable  men  in  the  performance  of  a  most  difficult  task.  The 
first  question  which  naturally  arises  in  our  minds  is  this:  What 
possible  good  can  be  produced  in  any  case  by  seeking  the  opinion,  of 
a  technically  uninstructed  multitude,  upon  extracts,  removed  from 
their  context,  and  intelligible  only,  even  when  read  with  their  full 
■context,  to  members  of  a  particular  profession  t  The  opinion  sought 
must  of  necessity  be  valueless,  even  if  the  extracts  submitted  for 
jpublic  consideration  had  not  been  imperfect  and  therefore  capable  of 
misconstruction,  and  had  not  been  served  up  with  all  the  rhetorical 
adjuncts  usual  in  inflamed  appeals  to  popular  prejudice.  But  pasdon 
and  prejudice  must  ever  yield  to  thoughtful  and  earnest  inquiry ;  and 
it  is  for  the  promotion  of  earnest  inquiry  that  I  venture  to  discuss, 
from  their  scientific  and  medical  point  of  view,  some  of  the  ques- 
iions  that  are  pressed  forward  most  prominently  by  the  appeal  that 
has  been  made. 

•  It  would  seem  to  be  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  show  how 
close  is  the  connection  and  how  great  is  the  similarity  between  the 
work  of  the  priest  and  the  work  of  the  physician,  had  it  not  been 
denied  that  any  parallel  existed.  If  we  believe  that  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  had  so  disastrous  an  effect,  that  as  a  consequence  of 
that  sin  a  tendency  to  disease  and  death  and  a  tendency  to  sin  and 
death  arose  together,  we  must  admit  the  intimate  connection  which 
exists  between  them.  How  often  may  that  connection  be  most  plainly 
demonstrated  as  one  of  cause  and  effect !  In  how  many  sad  cases 
may  disease  be  directly  traced  to  individual  sin,  recognizable  by  the 
subject  of  the  disease  himself !  How  frequently  too  may  disease  in  the 
•children  or  in  the  children's  children  be  traced  by  the  observant 
physician  to  sin  in  the  parent !  Here  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 
not  so  generally  known  to  the  unhappy  cause  of  suffering  to  innocent 
beings :  but  there  are  few  physicians  who  could  not  recall  such  cases, 
most  painful  as  they  are,  few  who  have  not  witnessed  the  remorse 
and  anguish  of  mind  which  such  awakened  knowledge  often  produces. 
Those  who  have  seen  much  of  disease  amongst  the  depraved  and 
destitute  poor  of  large  cities,  those  for  instance  who  do  the  work  of 
our  toAvn  hospitals,  cannot  have  failed  to  recognize  how  much  of  the 
disease  with  which  they  have  to  deal  is  directly  or  indirectly  due  to 
intemperance  or  immorality.  It  is  terrible  to  see  how  much  disease 
amongst  the  children  of  large  towns  is  consequent  upon  these  vices,  it 
may  be  in  one,  or  even  in  both  parents, — ^how  much  suffering  these 
innocent  little  ones  have  in  fact  inherited,  and  often  so  patiently  bear. 

Besides  those  vices  which  cannot  long  be  indulged  without  pro- 
ducing disease  in  the  individual,  or  in  the  offspring,  or  in  both,  there 
is  a  large  class  of  e^ols  which  cannot  be  said  to  produce  physical 
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^^ease,  at  all  events  directly.  But  all  alike  produce  eome  effect  upon 
the  mind;  and  tliis  in  turn  will  sooner  or  later  mantfefit  itself  out^ 
^Tirdly  in  the  body,  either  in  the  cast  of  countenance,  in  the  gait,  or 
in  the  physical  or  mental  condition.  As  familiar  examples  of  this  out- 
ward manifeeMion  of  vioe,  how  lean  and  withered  doea  the  avari- 
eions  or  the  envious  man  become;  how  careworn  and  euepicious 
the  thief;  how  evil  and  forbidding  those  who  give  way  to  anger 
snd  hate. 

Surely  then  we  must  feel  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  sin  and  disease  ;  that  they  must  be  discovered  by  the  same 
methods  and  examined  with  the  same  sympathies ;  that  their  growth 
must  he  combated  on  the  same  principles,  and  their  effects  cured  or 
alleviated  ivith  the  same  discipline.  Soul  and  body  are  intimately 
blended  together,  and  in  a  state  of  happiness  and  health  must  har- 
monize with  each  other.  If  one  suffere  the  other  suffers  with  it ;  just 
as  an  injury  to  one  member  of  the  body  will  cause  the  whole  body  to 
suffer  with  it.  As  vice  will  produce  disease,  so  also  will  disease  some- 
times lead  to  sin.  Striking  instances  of  this  will  readily  occur  to  the 
minds  of  medical  men.  But  appealing  to  more  general  observation, 
who  has  not  noticed  how  few  persons,  comparatively,  are  patient  in 
sickness,  and  how  many  give  way  to  irritability,  to  temper,  and  even 
to  cruelty ;  and  how  many  make  their  bodily  affliction  an  excuse  for 
some  kind  of  intemperate  excess  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  dissever  the  various  parts  of  our  compound 
human  nature.  Both  priest  and  physician  have  to  deal  vdili  the 
obscure  problems  of  human  life.  The  one,  it  istnie,  looks  to  the  moral 
side  of  life,  and  the  other  looks  to  its  physical ;  but  the  work  of  both 
is  intimately  allied,  inasmuch  as  the  moral  and  the  physical  parts  of 
man's  nature  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  It  is  objected  against 
the  reaUty  of  this  parallel,  that  the  priest  has  to  deal  with  the  super- 
natural, the  physician  with  the  natural*  and  that  therefore  they  stand 
4iltogether  upon  different  grounds.  But  the  scientiflc  man  has  studied 
his  subject  to  little  purpose  if  he  forgets  that  the  same  God  created 
and  rules  both  the  supernatural  and  the  natural  aUke.  The  known 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  unknown  ;  but  yet  both  together 
form  a  part  of  one  harmonious  whole.  The  priest  therefore,  in  his 
relations  with  the  supematuml,  can  no  more  ignore  the  laws  of  nature 
than  can  the  physician,  in  his  attempts  to  combat  disease  and  decay, 
ignore  the  will  and  the  power  of  God.  The  attempt  in  the  one  case 
leads  us  to  the  blindest  superstition  ;  and  in  the  other  it  lands  us  in 
the  most  miserable  doubt  and  unbelief. 

But  does  the  priest  deal  only  with  the  supernatural?  Or,  can  the 
greater  portion  of  his  work  be  said  even  to  border  on  the  super- 
natural I  It  is  true  that  it  is  both  his  duty  and  his  privilege  to 
"  administer  the  Word  and  Sacraments  "  It  is  hie  work  to  speak  of  a 
ftiture  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  to  remind  men  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
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them.  It  is  his  duty  to  hold  up  for  imitation  the  one  Example  of  pure 
goodness  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  But 
in  his  deahngs  ivith  collective  human  Ufe,  the  social  world  around 
him,  with  the  individual  units  of  his  charge,  with  the  habits  and  vicefr 
of  the  age  and  of  the  locality  in  which  he  labours,  is  not  his  work  dis- 
tinctly the  opposite  of  supernatural  ?  must  not  the  counsel  and  advice^ 
which  he  gives  be  hiunan  and  earthly  at  the  same  time  that  he 
dispenses  gifts  which  are  superhuman  and  heavenly  t  He  has  to  deal 
with  sin  in  its  various  and  multitudinous  forms  and  the  relation  of  sin 
to  the  soul ;  but  this  relation  is  just  as  natural  and  no  more  super* 
natural  than  the  relation  of  disease  to  the  physical  body. 

One  is  veiy  apt,  in  considering  how  much  there  is  in  common  in. 
the  work  of  the  priest  and  of  the  physician,  to  forget  that,  after  all,, 
the  work  which  they  are  specially  trained  and  gifted  to  do  more  fully, 
is  to  a  sUghter  extent  the  duty  of  every  Christian  man  and  woman 
living  in  the  world.  The  great 'characteristics  of  Christianity,  as  com- 
pared with  every  other  form  of  religion,  are  goodness  and  love.  AIL 
who  accept  Christianity  are  bound,  as  far  as  their  abiUty  permits,  ta 
reUeve  the  pain  and  misery  of  others,  whether  it  be  physical  or  moraU 
and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  support  those  who  are  weak  against 
temptation  and  danger.  It  is  the  duty  of  all,  according  to  their  power,, 
to  fulfil  the  universal  law  of  love. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  how  do  we  comprehend  this  law  of  love,  the. 
goodness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  Christianity,  if  it  be  not  by 
the  contrast  of  evil  ?  We  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  blessing: 
of  health  until  sickness  comes  and  we  are  laid  upon  our  beds.  We 
look  around  us,  and  regard  not  the  gift  of  sight  at  its  true  value ;  but 
if  we  should  be  stricken  with  blindness,  the  full  measure  of  the  gift 
that  is  lost  becomes  evident  to  us.  We  are  apt,  then,  to  look  upon 
goodness  as  the  absence  of  evil,  and  to  forget  that  there  is  sometlnng 
absolutely  definite  about  goodness  in  itself.  Our  fii*st  parents,  when 
they  were  first  created,  knew  nothing  whatever  about  evil.  They 
loved  and  enjoyed  goodness  for  its  own  sake.  They  could  not  judge- 
of  goodness  by  contrast  until  after  the  fall. 

If  goodness  be  a  definite  principle,  so  also  is  evil  a  definite  prin- 
ciple. Those  manifestations  of  evil,  sin  and  disease,  are  both  mys- 
teries to  us.  The  body  was  created  perfect  and  beautiful.  Not  a 
trace  of  deformity,  not  a  seed  of  disease,  marred  that  most  perfect  of 
God's  works  on  earth.  It  was  for  the  time  incapable  of  disease,, 
iromortal.  The  surroundings  of  this  perfect  work  were  also  perfect.. 
The  earth  brought  forth  her  fruit  of  her  own  accord.  No  weeds- 
choked  her  soil;  no  tilling  was  required.  There  was  no  fading;  there 
was  no  decay.  Apparently  no  opportunity  for  evil  existed,  but  alL 
around  was  peace  and  happiness,  loveliness  and  plenty. 

But  man  was  not  created  a  dependent  creature.  He  had  given  to 
him  by  God  dominion  over  everything  on  the  earth  and  in  the  sea^ 
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'^mcftwna^^s  more  important,  dominion  over  InniBelf.  He  was  en- 
<3owed  with  a  will.  In  some  mysterious  way,  God  eeems  to  have 
Hmited  His  own  divine  power  over  man,  and  to  have  permitted  man 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  his  own  will  And  it  was  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  will  that  man  cast  aside  Gud^s  guidance,  and  put 
^n  end  to  that  perfect,  spotless  state  in  which  all  nature  had  been 
.created.  Man  had  discovered  that  he  could  thwart  God's  will  by  his 
own  human  will :  but  his  rebellion  was  made  at  a  fearful  cost.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  introduction  of  sin,  of  putting  in  motion  as 
it  were  the  active  principle  of  evil  in  the  world,  was  to  render  all 
nature  liable  to  decay*  It  exercises  ita  poisonous  influence  over  every 
-created  being  and  over  every  created  thing.  Man  had  declared  his 
independence.  But  he  must  henceforth  till  the  ground,  if  the  earth 
is  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  which  it  before  produced  spontaneously ;  he 
must  root  up  the  weeds  which  were  unknown  before,  but  which  now 
^row  up  around  both  fruit  and  flower,  to  choke  and  destroy  them, 
Everywhere  around  him  he  sees  the  flowera  fading,  the  fruit  falling, 
animal  life  languishitig  and  dying,  and  even  man  liimself  subject  to 
change.  That  perfect  body  which  appeared  so  sound  and  so  enduring 
has  become  liable  to  be  demnged.  In  one  part  or  in  another,  every 
organized  body  sooner  or  later  becomes  subject  to  that  death  and 
<lecay  which  now  pervades  all  animated  nature.* 

This  is  a  great  mystery.  Every  human  being  that  is  born  into  the 
world  is  guilty  of  thwarting  God*8  will  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
free-will ;  and  the  result  is  a  perversion  of  nature  in  which  man  sliares. 
But  he  is  still  endowed  with  a  will;  and  although  he  cannot  avoid  the 
influence  of  sin,  and  his  body  cannot  resist  derangement  and  decay, 
vet  he  is  free  to  accept  or  to  refuse  the  means  of  reconciliation  that 
God  in  His  mercy  has  provided  for  him.  To  this  extent  nian  still 
possesses  the  independence  with  which  he  was  created ;  but  he  has 
lost  that  power  over  nature  with  which  he  was  originally  endowed, 
^nd,  instead  of  holding  all  things  under  subjection,  has  himself  fallen 
into  subjection. 

It  may  be  well^  perhaps,  to  give  a  few  moments'  consideration  to 
the  remarkable  capacity  for  suffering  which  the  soul  and  body  of  man 
possess*  Did  God,  with  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  Adam's  fall, 
originally  create  man  with  this  capacity  for  mental  suffering  and 
physical  disease  ?  or,  was  this  capacity  a  something  superadded  as  a 
consequence  of  that  fall  t  It  no  doubt  happ<?ned  that,  when  once 
man  possessed  a  knowledge  both  of  good  and  e\il,  this  capacity  was 
developed  because  it  became  iieceesary  in  order  that  man  might  feel 
the  suffering  which  was  inseparable  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  Was  it 
uot^  too,  a  condition  essential  to  the  working  out  of  man's  final  recon- 
<?iliation  and  forgiveness  t      Who  of  all  men  that  ever  lived  upon 

*  See  MaUer  :  On  the  Christian  Daztrme  of  Sid.  Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
Library, 
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earth.  -Buffered  greater  agony  of  mind  or  more  exquisite   phjaicaT 
torture  than  our  Lord  Himself!   We  may  doubtleeetake  it  for  granted, 
then,  that  the  capacity  of  whieh  I  am  speaking  is  mysterioiisly  con- 
nected with  the  redemption  of  mankiixd ;  but  we  can  hardly  oonceiYe 
that  this  capacity  for  suffering  and  decay  was  superadded  after  the 
faU.    The  same  senses  convey  to  us  the  sensations  cf  pleasure  and 
pain,  but  so  long  as  neither  agony  nor  pain  existed,  they  could  only, 
be  exercised  in  one  direction.    The  mental  and  physical  sensibilities- 
existed  as  they  were  essential  to  man's  perfect  happiness ;  but  it  was 
not  imtil  the  fkll  had  taken  place,  not  until  suffering  had  inimediately 
resulted  from  it,  thikt  the  sensibilities  which  had  hitherto  been  used 
solely  for  the  appreciation  of  pleasure  and  happiness,  were  so  for  put 
to  a  fresh  use  as  to  be  the  meai^s  also  of  feeling  pain. 

:  And  further,  by  the  constant  exercise  6f  these  feelings  in  their  new 
direction,  the  original  power  of  feeling  pleasure  became  blunted  and 
perverted.  That  which  used  to  produce  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  no 
longer  sufficed  to  do  so,  and  fresh  stimuli  became  necessary;  and  hence 
it  has  come  to  pass,  that  acts  of  sin  give  sensations  of  pleasure  similar 
to,- or  which  at  all  events  take  the  place  of,  thdse  which  in  the  sinless- 
state  were  otherwise  produced. 

The  capacity  for  disease  which  is  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  of 
the  fallen  himian  body,  is  also  a  perversion  of  the  processes  of  life, 
rather  than  a  something  superadded  to  the  physical  being  of  man  a^ 
he  was  first  created.  We  know  that  by  the  laws  of  our  being,  life- 
and  motion  and  the  temperature  of  our  bodies  are  maintained  by^ 
molecular  change.  Particles  of  our  bodies  are  constantly  being  used 
and  changed  and  thrown  off,  and  as  constantly  being  replaced  by 
others  which  are  obtained  fi-om  the  food  that  we  consume.  In  a 
state  of  health,  the  balance  of  waste  and  restoration  is  maintained, 
and  during  a  portion  of  life  growth  also  has  to  be  provided  for  and 
upheld.  In  a  perfect  state  of  existence  there  was  no  reason  why 
this  process  of  waste  and  restoration  should  over  fail,  why  it  should 
not  continue  to  be  completely  performed. 

But  it  is  otherwise  when  once  the  conditions  of  life  have  been 
changed.  Our  sensibiHties  are,  as  I  have  shown,  altered  and  per- 
verted; and  our  bodies  are  thus  brought  under  influences  very 
different  from  those  which  they  had  previously  experienced.  Disease 
was  of  gradual  growth,  and  it  was  probably  several  generations  before 
it  showed  itself.  In  the  early  times,  violence  and  old  age  were  the 
immediate  causes  of  death.  Under  the  new  condition  of  things,  the 
processes  of  life  continued  to  go  on  according  to  the  natural  law 
divinely  established  at  the  begimiing.  But  there  cam©  a  time  when 
those  processes  began  to  fail,  and  when  the  balance  between  waste 
and  restoration  began  to  be  disturbed ;  and  sooner  or  later  death  was 
the  result.  As  generations  followed,  the  processes  of  life  became 
more  and  more  perverted.    New  deviations  from  the  fii-st  simple  life 
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occurred.  New  modes  of  sinful  pleasure  were  demed,.  The  body, 
although  it  was  known  to  be  made  in  the  image  of  God,  was  put  to 
UBes  for  which  it  was  not  intended.  Its  wondrous  powers  wero 
variously  abused*  Food  was  taken  in  excess.  And  as  a  consequence 
the  perverted  processes  of  life  held  out  for  a  shorter  time,  and  finally 
assumed  the  various  forms  of  w^hat  we  understand  as  disease. 

By  another  law  of  life,  the  disease  of  the  parents  w^as  inherited  by 
the  childi-en ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  see  at  the  present  tiiue  the 
capacity  for  disease  developed  far  and  wide*  Many  are  now  born  w4tb 
the  germs  of  disease  present  in  one  or  other  of  the  various  organs  of 
the  body ;  some  even  witli  disease  in  active  operation.  In  how  many 
instances  are  the  perverted  processes  of  life  stopped  within  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  weeks  of  birth !  proving  to  us,  all  too  surely,  that  the 
guiltless  cannot  avoid  disease  and  death,  aud  that  the  sinless  inherit 
the  full  weight  and  influence  of  the  active  principle  of  evil. 

And  herein,  again,  is  fully  seen  the  parallel  between  the  spiritual 
and  physical  conditions  of  the  human  race.  In  botli,  a  taint  is 
inherited  which  is  certain  and  unavoidable.  In  both,  this  taint 
undermines  our  being  and  surely  conveys  an  iiTesistible  tendency  to 
destruction  and  decay.  In  both,  tliis  taint,  although  in  its  essence 
the  same  in  all  mankind,  is  measured  out  individually  in  diflFerent 
degi^ees  of  iutensity.  It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  men  to  incur  the 
same  amount  of  physical  disease  and  Buffering,  It  does  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  all  to  be  subject  to  the  same  temptations  or  to  become^ 
enslaved  by  the  same  ^nces.  In  both  conditions,  again,  insidious 
attacks  can,  by  the  exercise  of  care,  be  guarded  against  and  prevented. 
In  both,  the  effects  of  this  taint  can  be  modified  and  are  alleviated  by 
cii-cumspect  living,  by  proper  and  sanitaiy  care,  aad  by  skilfully 
applied  discipUne  and  remedies.  For  both,  there  are  required  care- 
fully trained  guides  and  advisei'S  w^hose  duty  it  is  to  fulfil  these  im- 
portant ends,  by  warning  men  agaiust  the  risks  and  the  dangers  tliat 
Burrouud  them,  and  by  teaching  and  assisting  them  to  modify,  relieve, 
or  cm*e  the  ravages  which  they  produce. 

The  relation  between  the  priest  and  the  penitent  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  that  between  a  physician  and  his  patient.  The  analogy 
is  too  often  either  ignored  or  disputed.  It  is  perhaps  very  natural,  or 
rather  very  human,  that  the  minds  of  men  sliould  be  more  intent 
upon  supplying  the  wants  of  their  material  bodies,  than  upon  thiuking 
of  the  preservation  of  their  immaterial  souls.  And  in  fact,  it  is  part 
of  a  modemly  revised  paganism  to  deny  the  prenuss  that  men  have 
souls.  Most  persons  therefore  are  familiar  with  the  relative  positions 
of  physician  and  patient,  and  are  practically  iguomnt  of  the  relative 
positions  of  priest  and  penitent.  Tlie  practice  of  confession  has 
always  been  maintained  in  the  Catholic  Church*  both  E^t.stern  and 
Western:  but  in  the -Anglican  Commtiriion,  which  in  the  eighteenth 
century  had  become  donnant  and  almost  lifeless,  the  practice  fell 
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largely  into  disuse,  being  retained,  however,  by  a  few  faithful  people. 
It  was  reserved  first  to  John  Wesley  and  subsequently  .to  the  wondrous 
Church  Revival  of  the  present  century  to  restore  this  aid  to  a  holy 
life,  or  as  Wesley  himself  called  it  this  "  help  to  repentance.**  That 
the  practice  is  not  without  value  is  testified  by  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  who  use  it,  and  in  the  better  lives  they  are 
"known  to  lead.  Those  who  abuse  the  practice  have  never  tried  it ; 
whilst  those  who  have  subsequently  adopted  it,  have  not  only  ceased 
<tQ  abuse  it,  but  defend  the  privilege  as  an  ordinance  of  God.  The 
•revival  of  this  practice  has  then  become  sufficiently  extended  to  make 
-many  persons  famiUar  with  the  relative  positions  of  the  priest  and 
penitent,  and  it  is  possible  now  to  compare  them  with  those  which 
exist  between  the  physician  and  patient. 

1.  The  relation  between  the  physician  and  his  patient  ought  to  be 
one  of  complete  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  There  are  no 
•doubt  some  persons  who  are  foolish  enough  purposely  to  attempt  to 
conceal  from  their  physician  some  of  their  past  history,  which  it  \a 
important  that  he  should  know.  But  they  do  so  at  the  serious  risk 
of  having  the  disease  from  which  they  are  suffering  misunderstood, 
and  therefore  of  being  more  doubtfully  treated.  It  is  true,  that 
physicians  are  often  able  to  obtain  the  information  which  they  require 
from  collateral  evidence,  and  in  ways  other  than  the  direct  interroga- 
tion of  their  patients ;  and  therefore  they  are  but  rarely  misled  by 
intentional  concealment  or  absolute  want  of  truth.  But  there  are 
oases  now  and  then  where  such  foolishness  proves  disastrous.  The 
desire,  however,  of  relief  from  pain  and  the  other  results  of  physical 
disease,  will  prompt  most  people,  some  with  more  or  less  of  pressure, 
others  quite  spontaneously,  to  lay  bare  their  former  lives,  when  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  their  physician  may  be  placed  in  the  best 
position  for  successfully  combating  the  disease  from  which  they  are 
suffering.  The  -wisdom  of  this  course  is  apparent,  if  it  be  remembered 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  organ  or  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  same 
or  a  similar  disease  may  not  be  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways,  each 
requiring  to  be  differently  met.  Again,  there  must  be  complete 
reserve  on  the  part  of  the  physician  as  to  the  statements  of  the 
patient.  The  only  exception  to  this  reserve  would  be  when,  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  patient,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inform  the  friends 
of  his  condition,  and  of  the  measures  necessary  for  his  welfare.  There 
-is  no  surer  way  of  destroying  the  feeling  of  confidence  which  ought 
io  subsist,  and  which,  as  a  rule,  docs  subsist,  between  a  patient  and 
his  physician  than  for  the  latter  to  abuse  it  by  divulging  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  to  him.  As  an  important  point  of  medical 
ethics,  this  principle  does  not  always  receive  the  attention  wliich  it 
ought  to  command. 

So  also  must  there  be  complete  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
.penitent.    It  would  obviously  be  worse  than  useless  to  seek  from  a 
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priest  *'  ghostly  counsel  and  ad\nce,"  and  to  conceal  half  the  trouble 
for  which  relief  is  sought.  It  would  be  adding  to  that  trouble  the 
Bins  of  falsehood  and  deceit.  I  need  say  nothing  of  secrecy  on  the 
part  of  the  priest  in  confession,  as  inviolable  secrecy  is  the  law  of  the 
Church.  But  it  is  sometimes  objected  to  the  use  of  confession  that  it 
results  in  placing  oneself  in  the  power  of  the  priest.  We  can  readily 
understand  that  tliis  woidd  be  the  case,  had  we  to  confess  crimes  that 
brought  us  under  the  power  of  the  State  law.  Even  here,  the  restitu- 
tion that  would  be  demanded  of  ua  would  soon  remove  the  thraldom. 
In  former  times,  when  the  majority  of  people  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  when  the  mental,  political,  and  religious  condition  of  the 
world  was  very  different  from  the  stute  of  society  now,  the  clergy 
obtained  a  power  over  the  people  which  certain  historians  show  much 
vigour  in  attacking.  But  if  these  criticisms  are  denuded  of  the  dis- 
tortion and  exaggeratiou  with  which  they  are  often  clothed,  there  is 
left,  so  far  as  our  subject  is  concerned,  this  fact,  that  in  the  con^upt 
mediaeval  age  there  were,  together  with  many  other  abuses,  instances 
of  a  wrong  use  having  been  made,  by  some  priests  and  some  bishops, 
of  the  practice  of  confession.  But  the  question  that  has  to  be  decided 
is,  whether  or  not  the  good  effected  by  a  proper  iise  of  any  custom 
outweighs  the  evil  that  is  possible  by  its  corrupt  use. 

It  has  occasionally  happened  that  a  medical  man  has  abused  the 
confidence  reposed  m  him ;  and  the  public  prints  have  revelled  in  a 
painful  scandal.  But  it  is  not  sought,  in  consequence,  to  brand  the 
whole  profession  as  vile  and  unworthy  of  confidence.  Medical  men 
might  reply  that  in  at  least  five  out  of  six  of  the  marvellously  few 
scandals  that  have  ai-isen,  they  themselves  have  been  the  victims  of 
unfounded  charges.  So  it  is  with  the  clergy.  The  experience  of  the 
last  forty  yeai*s  has  shown  that  the  good  resulting  from  the  use  of 
confession  far  outweighs  any  abuse  to  which  it  may  be  Hable,  Indeed, 
at  the  present  day,  the  abuses  of  mediaeval  times  could  with  difficulty 
again  become  common.  The  relations  of  social  life  have  completely 
changed ;  and  priests,  in  the  unflinching  discharge  of  their  duty,  must 
be  content  to  share  the  same  risks  to  which  physicians  are  liable. 
Perhaps  the  clergy  incur  additional  risk  m  this  respect,  because  they 
I  are  not  equally  accustomed  with  medical  men  to  recognize  and  deal 

j  with  the  pecuhar  phases  of  hysteria  and  incipient  insanity. 

'  Many  physicians  make  it  a  rule  never  to  examine  and  prescribe  for 

patients  of  the  opposite  sex  except  in  the  presence  of  a  friend  or 
nurse.  In  consulting  practice  this  rule  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon,  in  the  interest  of  both  patients  and  medical  men,  although  it  is 

L often  relaxed  in  the  case  of  the  family  doctor.  I  mention  this  un- 
written law  here,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  how  far  priests  can 
obtain  the  advantage  of  a  similar  rale.  The  appearance  in  a  church 
of  the  structure  called  a  **  confessionar*  usoally  provokes  great  excite- 
ment. I  have  read  somewhere  an  account  of  persons,  apparently  in  a 
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state  of  frenzy,  forciDg  their  way  into  a  church  and  tearing  a  coiifea- 
sional-box  to  fragments.  And  yet  to  receive  confessions  in  the  church 
is  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  against  the  acts  of  impropriety 
which  such  persons  freely  charge  against  the  clergy.  During  a  recent 
visit  to  Brittany  and  Normandy,  it  frequently  happened  that  confes- 
sions were  being  heard  duiing  my  visits  to  the  churches,  and  I  could 
not  avoid  being  struck  by  the  valuable  combination  of  privacy  and 
pubhcity  which  the  confessional-box  afforded.  So  many  persons  now 
claim  the  right  of  going  to  confession  that  instead  of  ignoring  or 
repudiating  or  opposing  the  practice,  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  encou- 
rage the  adoption  of  every  possible  safeguard  against  abuse. 

People  sometimes  say  that  if  they  felt  it  necessary  to  communicate 
their  troubles  to  any  one,  they  would  rather  do  so  to  a  medical  man 
than  to  a  clergyman.  And  the  reason  they  give  is  this :  that  the 
former,  as  a  rule,  is  a  man  of  wider  views  and  sympathies,  or,  as  they 
express  it,  ^'  is  more  a  man  of  the  world,"  than  the  latter*  By  this 
men  mean  that  from  the  physician  they  would  expect  to  receive  more 
sympathy,  and  that  he  would  be  likely  to  make  more  allowance  for 
their  faults,  because  he  had  had  a  greater  experience  of  human  nature. 
This  assertion  points  to  two  plain  defects^ in  our  system,  the  removal 
of  which  would  take  away  all  reasonable  objection  to  the  proper  use 
of  confession.  I  would  point  out  first  that,  beyond  the  narrowness 
that  has  been  said  to  characterize  all  professions,  the  training  of  men 
for  the  priesthood,  in  the  active  exercise  of  their  calling,  lies  in  a  still 
narrower  groove  than  that  of  physicians.  It  is  tme,  that  it  is  only  of 
late  years  that  the  clergy  are  again,  after  long  neglect,  awaking  to 
their  duties  in  this  respect,  and  that  more  attention  is  already  being 
given  to  the  special  training  that  is  required.  Much  might  be  done 
by  prolonging  the  usual  twelve-months  allotted  to  the  diaconate, 
making  it  more  really  a  period  of  probation  and  training,  some  part  of 
which  should  always  be  spent  in  town  work,  amongst  the  masses. 
The  other  blot  in  our  system  is  the  possibiUty  of  every  priest  as  soon 
as  he  is  ordained,  and,  as  at  present,  before  he  has  had  any  special 
training,  being  permitted  to  perform  the  special  duty  of  receiving 
confessions.  I  am  afraid  that  this  objection  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
episcopate.  A  few  years  ago  a  body  of  nearly  five  hundred  of  the 
clergy,  themselves  conscious  of  this  grave  difficulty,  humbly  requested 
the  bishops  to  recognize  a  retm-n  to  the  practice  of  confession  as  part 
of  the  great  revival  of  religious  feeling  and  Kfe  around  them,  and  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  by  licensing  learned  and  discreet 
priests  in  every  diocese  to  hear  confessions.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  our  bishops  did  not  comply  with  this  request.  It  is 
probably  due  to  the  defective  practical  training  in  their  early  days  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  that  veiy  few  of  the  bishops  have  been  able  to 
travel  sufficiently  far  from  that  narrow  groove  to  enable  them  fully  to 
recognize  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  especially  the  revived  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  value  of  Church  discipline  which  is  happily  growing  up 
around  them,  aud  to  assume,  as  they  could  easily  have  done,  a  poeition 
of  complete  control  of  a  movement  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
now  left  tbem  far  behind.  I  do  not  say  this  in  any  feeling  of  irrever- 
ence towards  our  bishops.  The  work  of  a  bishop  in  the  unwieldy 
dioceses  of  this  countiy  must  be  arduous  in  the  extreme ;  but  one 
does  long  for  eigne  from  the  episcopate  of  more  independence  of 
action,  of  more  individual  and  paternal  authority,  of  more  sympathy 
with  earnest  work,  even  if  it  be  in  a  groove  diflerent  from  the 
bishop's  OAvn,  and  of  more  fearlessness  of  anonymous  writers  in  the 
public  press* 

2,  Many  of  the  facts  necessary  for  a  complete  diagnosis  of  any 
given  case  have  to  be  ascertained  by  a  system  of  interrogation.  It 
may  be  readily  supposed  that  in  some  of  the  more  simple  cases  of 
indisposition,  when  the  patient  is  competent  to  make  a  statement  of 
his  symptoms,  the  physician  may  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
case,  and  to  administer  the  proper  remedies,  without  the  necessity  on 
his  part  of  a  single  question.  But  this  is  the  exception  which  proves 
the  rule.  It  is  but  seldom  that  the  sufferer,  even  if  medically  in- 
structed himself,  is  able  to  interpret  the  significance  of  his  own  symp- 
toms, and  their  relation  to  the  derangements  of  the  organs  of  his  own 
body.  The  skilled  interrogations  of  the  physician  often  open  the  eyes 
of  his  patient  to  the  existence  of  disease  which  he  had  never  before 
suspected,  or  to  the  utter  triviality  of  a  symptom  which  had  raised  up 
untold  terrors  in  his  mind.  The  system  of  the  interrogation  of 
patients  is  a  very  important  part  of  medical  educarion.  Men  will  soon 
cease  to  consult  and  to  trust  those  whose  questions  bear  evidence  of 
no  order,  of  no  cohesion,  and  of  no  relevancy.  And  with  good 
reason ;  for  such  practitioners  are  utterly  unable  to  arrange  and  judi- 
cially to  weigh  the  facta  on  both  sides,  and  therefore  are  unable  to 
form  a  soimd  diagnosis  of  any  but  the  eimpleat  cases.  Care  has  to 
to  be  taken,  also,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  questions — those  that  woidd 
wound  the  feelings,  those  that  would  suggest  sj-mptoms  to  nervous 
and  hysterical  people,  and  those  that  would  suggest  e\nL  Physicians 
must  sometimes  ask  painful  questions,  and  they  would  neglect  their 
duty  to  their  patients  if  they  held  back  when  that  duty  is  plain  ;  but 
they  fully  appreciate  the  cautions  which  have  been  enumerated. 

The  interrogation  of  penitents  by  clergymen  reqmres  even  more 
care  than  the  inteiTogation  of  patients  at  the  hands  of  medical  men. 
And  it  is  the  appreciation  of  this  necessary  carefulness  and  the  know^- 
ledge  of  the  greatness  of  his  responsibility  that  invests  the  work  of 
ihe  confessor  with  its  great  difficulty.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  setting 
apart  discreet  and  learaed  priests  for  this  work.  Hence,  too,  the  pi-e- 
paration  of  manuals  to  assist  the  clergy  in  their  difficult  task-  Such 
a  book  for  the  assistance  of  the  English  clergy  has  recently  found  its 
way  mto  unfiiendly  hands;  and  it  would  be  amusmg,  if  it  were  not 
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distressing,  to  find  its  critics  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  clergy  are 
engaged  in  combating  infractions  of  other  commandments  thaji  the 
one  they  all  agree  in  selecting  as  the  best  fitted  for  public  discussion; 
harping  upon  extracts  referring  to  difficult  cases  amongst  ignorant 
persons;  and  assuming  that  questions  that  might  be  suitable  and 
necessary  in  certain  cases  are  indiscriminately  used  amongst  persons 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  whatever  may  be  their  religious  state 
or  state  of  sinfulness,  whatever  may  be  their  social  condition,  educa- 
tion, and  temporal  surroundings.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
evidence  on  the  subject,  it  tends  to  show  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  very  little  in  the  way  of  interrogation  is  practised,  nor,  in  fact, 
is  it  necessary.  But  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  uninstructed,  nervous, 
or  imcandid;  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  quite  clear  what  they 
ought  to  say,  or  how  they  ought  to  say  it,  or  of  those  who  cannot 
arrange  what  they  have  to  say,  or  who  show  that  they  are  keeping 
something  back  which  they  ought  to  mention,  some  firm,  judicious, 
and  kind  assistance  is  necessarily  required.  Dr.  Pusey,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Jimea  of  December  11th,  1866,  showed  that  only  exceptionally  is 
there  any  need  of  interrogation. 

As  bearing  intimately  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  add 
one  word  of  caution  with  regard  to  several  classes  of  persons.  There 
are  patients  who  sufier  from  hypochondriasis,  the  peculiar  character- 
istic of  which  condition  is  the  concentration  of  the  patient's  attention 
upon  a  particular  organ  or  pai-t.  Such  men  are  very  apt  to  imagine 
themselves  the  subjects  of  disease  of  which  they  have  been  hearing 
or  reading  a  description,  and  they  thereby  frighten  themselves  into 
real  illness  or  great  mental  distress.  These  people  require  the  most 
judicious  management  at  the  hands  of  their  medical  advisers.  To  tell 
such  persons  that  they  have  nothing  the  matter  with  them  is  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  unprincipled  charlatans.  Their 
minds  are  diseased,  and  must  be  carefully  tended  and  brought 
gradually  from  their  own  morbid  self-concentration  to  a  more  healthy 
state.  There  are  other  persons,  chiefly  women,  who  are  the  subjects 
of  another  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  hysteria,  in  whom 
the  emotional  phenomena  have  become  active  and  too  strong  for  an 
already  weakened,  defective,  and  perverted  will.  Their  health  suffers, 
and  they  are  often  really  ill.  The  forms  of  disease  that  may  be  in- 
voluntarily similated  are  as  remarkable  as  they  are  innumerable.  Such 
patients  require,  in  their  medical  interrogation  and  treatment,  the 
utmost  acuteness  and  care,  if  their  self-control  is  to  be  cultivated  and 
their  peculiar  nerv^ous  condition  remedied.  It  is  not  easy  to  follow  the 
middle  course  between  harshness  and  too  much  kindness,  between  no 
sympathy  and  too  great  sohcitude,  and  yet  either  of  these  extremes 
is  fatal  to  success. 

There  are  persons  of  both  these  classes  amongst  those  who  go  to 
confession.    Their  minds  have  been  aroused  in  some  more  or  less 
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injudicious  war,  and  from  continually  dweUing  upon  one  subject^  have 
become  so  unhealthy,  that  those  pereons  frighten  themselves  into  the 
behef  that  they  have  committed  some  great  sin,  or  altogether  exag- 
gerate the  impoi-tance  of  some  lees  seriouB  delinquency.  Such  people 
require  the  most  careful  treatuient  to  restore  them  to  mental  and 
spiritual  health.  Change  of  scene  and  mode  of  life,  and  even  medical 
treatment,  are  generally  indicated ;  whilst  neglect,  or  ridicule,  or 
pandering  to  their  morbid  ideas,  may  have  the  unfortunate  result  of 
converting  what  is  only  a  morbid  idea  into  a  confirmed  hallucination. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  confessional  contributes  many  cases  to  our 
huiatic  asylums ;  and  it  is  such  cases  as  the  above  which  lend  plau- 
sibility to  the  statement*  because  in  their  craving  for  sympathy  and 
assistance  such  persons  are  very  likely  to  seek  them  by  going  to 
confession,  some  of  them  resorting  to  it  ver^^  frequently  and  per- 
sistently. It  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  recognize  that 
they  require  the  most  judicioui|  and  kind  treatment  that  experience 
can  give,  if  they  are  to  be  reclaimed  from  a  living  death.  These  are 
just  the  eases  where  the  priest  and  the  physician  can  work  together 
to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  penitent  and  patient,  and  where 
either  working  alone  would  probably  fail. 

The  question  of  insanity  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  ns  is  far 
too  wide  a  one  for  full  discussion  here.  It  is  well  known  that  religious 
anxiety  and  excitement  are  occasionally  causes  of  insanity.  An 
eminent  authority  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  Dr.  Maudsley»  ofifens  an 
explanation  of  this  undoubted  fact.  After  speaking  of  money-getting 
as  the  practical  religion  of  the  day,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
"  the  religion  of  reKpectability/*  which  however  fails  to  reach  '*  the 
poor  and  struggling — those  who  truly  need  a  gospel  of  life,**  he 
explains  that  it  is  the  extremes  of  religious  feeling,  where  they  "in- 
senpibly  merge  into  Roman  Catholicism  and  Methodism,"  which  really 
influence  life.  He  charges  alike  the  excitement  and  **morosene8S  of 
the  religious  life  favoured  by  some  of  the  Dissenters,'*  and  "  the  igno- 
rant influence  and  misappUed  zeal"  of  some  Ritualistic  priests,  as 
encouraging  self-brooding,  and  as  sometimes  a  direct  cause  of 
insanity.  The  essence  of  this  charge  is,  first,  that  wherever  there  is 
religious  enthusiasm  there  is  a  tendency  in  certain  persons  to  develop 
and  manifest  insanity.  But  this  is  a  danger  which  attaches  to  all 
forms  of  mental  activity.  The  predomination  of  one  sex  amongst 
those  who  are  afi'ected  by  religion  is  explained  by  the  greater  number 
of  women  who  obsen^e  and  are  influenced  by  the  duties  of  religion, 
and  by  the  greater  rarity  amongst  women  of  other  forms  of  mental 
activity,  they  being  more  excluded  from  the  serious  business  of  the 
world.  The  remaining  part  of  the  charge  is  one  of  inexperience  and 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  This  difficulty  I  have  already 
admitted  and  explained,  and  for  it  I  have  also  suggested  a  remedy. 
In  the  same  passage  Dr.  llaudsley  is  very  careful  to  exclude  the 
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Boman  Catholic  religion  from  the  charge,  as  he  thinks  that  religions 
enthusiasm  is  not  frequent  amongst  '^  those  who  have  been  bom  and 
bred  up  within  its  pale."  The  gravamen  is  not,  therefore,  against 
confession  per  «e,  but  only  against  confession  when  used  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Dr.  Maudsley,  however,  gives  a  farther  explanation,, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  the  true  one.    He  says : — 

"  In  weighing  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  any  form  of  religion,  it  is  necessiary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  a  person's  particular  creed  is  to  some  extent  the  result  of 
his  character  and  mode  of  development.  The  egotist  whose  vanity  and  self- 
love  have  not  other  outlets  of  display,  will  manifest  his  disposition  in  his 
religious  views  and  practice.  The  victim  of  a  morbid  self-feeling,  or  an  extreme 
self-conceit,  will  find  in  a  certain  religious  zeal  the  convenient  gratification  of 
an  egotistic  passion,  of  the  real  nature  of  which  he  himself  is  ignorant.  Those 
who  make  it  their  business  to  get  rich  by  overreaching  and  deceiving  others, 
invariably  end  by  overreaching  and  deceiving  themselves  in  the  sincere 
assumption  of  religious  observances  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of 
their  daily  lives.  When  such  persons  become  insane,  we  cannot  truly  say 
that  religion  has  been  the  cause  of  the  disease,  although  it  can  admit  of  no 
question  that  the  mental  degeneration,  which  has  been  the  natural  issue  of  the 
mode  of  development  of  the  character,  has  found  in  the  religious  views  and 
practices  adopted  circumstances  very  favourable  to  its  increase."* 

So  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  peculiar  cast  of  mind  and 
character  should  determine  the  choice  of  the  religious  views  and 
practice,  than  that  the  rehgion  which  has  been  chosen  should  be  itself 
the  original  and  active  cause  of  insanity.  This  is  in  fact  borne  out  by 
existing  statistics.  Although  religion  influences  the  course  of  many 
cases,  it  is  rarely  the  original  cause.  An  analysis  of  a  large  number 
of  collected  cases  gives  a  proportion  of  three  per  cent.f  Other  writers 
make  it  even  less,  with  founders  of  religious  sects  and  "  convulsion- 
naires  "  included  amongst  the  cases. 

3.  The  patient,  if  he  is  to  derive  any  benefit  from  consulting  his 
physician,  must  follow  the  regimen  and  diet  directed  and  take  the 
remedies  prescribed.  This  is  surely  a  self-evident  proposition,  although 
it  is  less  frequently  followed  than  would  be  supposed.  There  is  an 
intolerance  of  restraint  in  human  nature  ;  a  preference  for  acting  ac- 
cording to  one's  own  will,  rather  than  in  obedience  to  that  of  another; 
a  feeling  which  shows  itself  when  rules  are  laid  down  in  small  things, 
more  than  when  some  great  thing  is  prescribed. 

The  parallel  in  the  last  case  is,  perhaps,  not  so  complete  as  in  the 
three  former  instances.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  penitent,  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  priest,  does  not  always  consult,  and  is  not 
even  bound  to  consult  him  on  his  course  of  life,  nor  upon  the  steps  he 
shall  take  for  the  subdual  of  any  particular  fault.  In  other  words,  he 
may  go  to  the  priest  in  his  capacity  of  confessor,  he  need  not  go  to 
him  in  that  of  director.  Direction  is  no  doubt  intimately  connected 
with  the  practice  of  confession,  as  a  penitent  will  often  ask,  and  some- 

•  The  Physiology  and  Patholo^  of  the  Mind:  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D.  (1867),  p.  301. 
t  A  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine :  Drs.  BuckniU  and  Tuke.  Third  Edition,  p.  106. 
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times  ought  to  ask,  for  direction  as  to  bin  fnturo  raode  of  li\niig;  but 
it  is,  of  coume,  a  distinct  stibject,  and  the  two  should  not  be  confomided 
together.  There  m  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  from  placing  himeelf 
or  herself  under  the  direction  of  tlie  priest  whom  he  or  she  has  sought 
for  spiritnal  help  ;  and  there  may  be  many  cases  in  which  such  action 
is  desirable.  When  such  action  has  beeil  takeOf  then  the  parallel 
appears  to  hold  good :  and  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  a  person 
shoidd  be  equally  bound  with  the  patient  in  his  consultation  with  a 
physician,  to  act  upon  the  tenor  of  the  advice  which  he  may  receive 
— perhaps  even,  he  is  more  bound*  But  the  Church  does  not  con- 
template, and  Keligion  would  not  allow,  that  any  one  should  silence 
his  individual  conscience,  and  seek  what  is  really  impossible,  to  place 
the  priest  in  its  place.  Indeed  one  great  object  of  direction  is  to 
educate  the  ignorant  conscience  and  to  stimulate  the  mert  or  sluggish 
conscience:  and  in  the  cases  of  the  great  majority  of  persons,  it  is 
more  healthy,  both  mentally  and  phyaically,  for  them  to  recognize 
and  to  obey  their  own  consciences  than  the  directions  of  another, 
TluB  fact  does  not  hinder  the  use  of  confession  ;  perhaps  it  helps  it. 
So  far,  again,  as  I  can  gather  on  this  subject,  by  far  the  more  usual 
plan  is  for  the  clergy  to  act  simply  as  confessors  and  not  as  directors. 
And  I  venture  on  the  expression  of  a  very  strong  opinion  that  priests 
would  do  well  to  encourage  confession  in  its  curative  character  only, 
and  that  they  should  not  assume  the  general  direction  of  their  peni- 
tents, unless  they  are  specially  asked  to  do  so.  The  constant  associa- 
tion of  the  tw^o  distinct  ministerial  acta  tends  very  much  to  foster 
objections  against  both:  and  objections  more  or  less  valid  against 
direction  may  bring  the  practice  of  confession,  against  which  no 
similar  objections  can  be  made,  into  disrepute.  I  may  mention  one 
such  objection  here.  It  is  that  directors  are  apt  to  show  too  much 
rigour  in  the  discipline  that  they  administer.  I  have  know^n  several 
cases  vphere  health  has  severely  suffered  because  the  rules  that  have 
been  followed,  with  regard  to  fasting  and  other  mattera  were  enforced 
with  too  little  appreciation  of  some  existing  debility  or  disease*  and 
without  the  full  recognition  of  the  arbitrary  requirements  of  nature, 
and  of  the  sometimes  exhausting  chameter  of  her  processes.  The 
occuiTcnce  of  errors  of  this  land  bears  additional  w^itnes^  to  the  defec- 
tive training  of  our  clergy  for  this  important  work- 
It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  hearing  of  confessions  ** pollutes" 
the  minds  of  those  who  heai'  them  and  points  them  out  as  persons 
unfit  to  be  received  into  the  homes  and  families  of  decent  people.  I 
can  hardly  admit  that  this  charge  has  been  made  on  any  authority  that 
demands  serious  recognition  :  but  I  discuss  it  only  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  often  accepted  as  true  by  peraons  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  and  who  have  been  misled  and  frightened  by  the  saddest  mis- 
representation. 
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To  return  to  our  parallel.  Has  it  ever  been  said  of  physicianB  thai 
their  minds  become  "polluted"  by  the  revelations  that  are  so  con- 
stantly made  to  them,  and  that  they  are  thereby  rendered  unfit  to 
associate  with  the  best  and  purest  of  our  sons  and  daughters  t  Is  it 
ever  hinted  that  surgeons  and  Members  of  Parliament  who  toil  together 
in  thinking  out  and  discussing  the  terms  of  such  legislative  measures 
as  the  "  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,"  in  order  that  they  may  accomplish 
the  humane  object  that  they  have  in  view,  rest  from  their  labours  with 
"polluted"  minds?  Nothing  is  said  of  the  eflFect  upon  the  minds  of 
judges,  lawyers,  and  other  oflBcials  of  the  revelations  to  which  they 
are  forced  to  listen  day  by  day  in  the  divorce  court  or  in  our  police 
courts.  Nothing  is  said,  though  something  might  be  said,  of  the  men 
and  women  who  form  the  public  on  such  occasions,  who  voluntarily 
frequent  the  "  polluting  "  atmosphere  of  the  divorce  courts,  and  who 
crowd  the  benches  of  other  courts  when  some  exciting  "mystery'* 
or  "scandal"  is  in  course  of  disentanglement  or  revelation.  No 
account^  once  more,  is  taken  of  the  reports  of  the  business  of  these 
courts,  published  far  and  wide,  in  our  newspapers,  reports  which  in 
many  of  these  papers — specially  in  the  Times  newspaper  in  it«  lengthened 
'  reports  of  the  prosecution  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Fruits  of  Philosophy"  and 
other  recent  cases  which  may  well  bo  termed  "  polluting  " — are  pub- 
lished with  details  more  or  less  minute  and  suggestive  of  evil,  and  are 
read  and  discussed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  young  and  old.  No  I  No 
account  is  taken  of  all  this  "  polluting  "  literature  which  in  the  shape 
of  news  finds  its  way  into  every  family  household  of  the  nation.  Very 
little  account  too  is  taken  of  that  other  form  of  mischievous  literature, 
the  modem  novel,  sensational  or  otherwise,  which  is  sown  less  broad- 
cast only  than  the  newspapers.  But  the  acme  of  "  pollution  "  is  dis- 
covered in  the  heart  of  the  priest  who  dares  to  make  war  upon  the 
mass  of  sin  around  him,  who  has  the  courage  to  attack  the  curse  of 
our  fallen  nature  in  its  very  citadel,  the  human  heart. 

But  the  charge  does  not  rest  here.  Those  who  are  so  jealously 
anxious  to  prevent  the  minds  of  the  clergy  from  becoming  "  polluted  " 
by  hearing  confessions,  state  further  that  the  minds  of  the  penitents 
themselves  who  go  to  confession  become  "  polluted."  This  further 
charge  is  either  a  very  grave  one  or  a  veiy  foolish  one.  Those  who 
put  it  forward  mean  on  the  one  hand  that  the  priest  either  makes  a 
vile  use  of  this  sacred  ordinance  by  intentionally  suggesting  evil,  or 
misuses  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  ignorantly  or  accidentally  suggests 
sin  because  he  has  made  a  wrong  diagnosis  of  the  case.  Or  on  the- 
other  hand  they  ignore  entirely  the  public  channels  for  teaching  evil 
which  I  have  mentioned,  the  numberless  influences  from  infancy  to- 
adult  life,  nurses,  servants,  companions,  which  may  sow  the  seeds- 
of  impurity,  and  the  wonderful  though  natural  power  of  the  huma^n 
heart  to  discover  evil  for  itself  at  a  marvellously  early  age.  In  th© 
one  case,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  I  think,  to  say  anything  to  defendi 
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tho  clergy  from  the  cKarge  *  It  i8  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
priest^  any  more  than  any  physician,  should  be  so  vile  or  so  ignorant 
as  to  suggest  eril  to  those  who  are  innocent.  No  charge  so  serious  is 
made  against  other  professions  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  more 
or  less  the  custodians  of  virtue  j  and  why  should  it  be  reserved  for 
those  whose  special  work  it  avowedly  is  to  contend  against  vice  in 
every  shape  ?  Is  there  any  proof,  has  any  evidence  been  produced, 
that  such  baseness  or  such  carelessness  exist  amongst  the  clergy  of 
England,  or  of  any  other  country,  much  less  that  what  would  be  so 
serious  an  evil  is  habitual  ? 

And  if  the  charge  cannot  be  maintained  on  accoimt  of  intentional 
vileness  or  grave  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  it  can  hardly 
be  acquitted  of  fooHshness  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  it.  It  may 
be  said  by  those  who  prefer  and  believe  the  charge,  that  even  if  there 
exist  the  niuneroiis  methods  of  learning  evil,  some  of  which  I  have 
already  enumerated,  it  is  no  reason  why  the  clergj'  should  encourage 
persons  to  allow  their  minds  to  dwell  upon  subjects  so  distasteful.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  an  evil  for  the  mind  to  dwell  upon 
impurity ;  but  the  object  of  going  to  confession  is  to  speak  of  it 
once  and  for  the  last  time,  in  order  to  cease  dwelhng  upon  it,  and  to 
get  rid  of  it  at  once  and  altogether.  Conscience  makes  men  brood 
over  their  sins ;  but  penitence  and  forgiveness  blot  them  out.  It  is,  of 
course,  painful  to  the  priest  to  have  to  listen,  as  it  is  often  very  pain- 
ful to  the  physician  to  hear  many  things  that  are  said  to  him.  But 
neither  can  stop  to  consider  what  is  good  for  himself;  each  has  a 
duty  to  perform  from  wliich  he  cannot  conscientiously  flinch. 

The  methods  of  learning  and  discovering  evil  are  so  exhaustive, 
that  the  room  that  is  left  to  the  clergy  for  doing  more  in  this  resj)cct 
is  too  infinitesimal  for  a  charge  of  this  kind  to  possess  sufficient 
cogency  to  be  quoted  for  one  moment  as  an  argument  against  the 
practice  of  confession*  I  need  not  again  allude  to  the  dissemination 
of  evil  by  means  of  our  law-courts  and  the  pubHc  prints,  further  than 
to  say  that  to  diminish  and  guard  this  evil  would  be  a  work  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  ^iio  would  be  the  self-appointed 
custodians  of  the  pubUc  virtue,  and  who  at  present  I  fear  commit 
tfie  grievous  blunder  of  swelling  the  number  of  publications  which 
do  this  harm,  instead  of  taking  steps  to  dirainieh  them.  As  fur- 
ther means  of  spreading  evil  I  need  only  mention  the  example  and 

•  A^aiiifft  the  serious  charge  of  oomipting  the  feiunJe  mmd,  the  late  Sir  John  Forbes, 
M.D.,  F*R.S.,  B.C.L.,  in  his  "  MemoTiiJidiimB  made  In  Iroland  in  the  Autumn  of  1S52  ** 
(vol  ii.  p.  83),  writes  as  fellows : — "  So  tar  from  such  being  the  cose,  it  is  the  general 
belief  in  Ireland— a  belief  expressed  to  me  b)^  manv  trustirorthj  men  in  aU  parts  of  the 
country,  and  1^  Protestants  as  well  ae  Catholics — tnat  the  singular  purity  of  female  life 
among  the  lower  classes  there  is  in  a  considerable  degree  dependent  on  this  reiy  cifcmn- 
stanre.  No  geoeral  statements,  however  strong*  imless  support*^  by  evidence  of  the 
most  poaitire  kind,  can  be  admitted  against  the  testimony  of  facts  like  these;  and  if  the 
confeeeiocal  is  to  be  condemned — and  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  is  not — its  coDdemna- 
tion  must  pest  on  something  else  than  its  influence  in  leading  to  vice  and  immorality 
among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland/' 
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conversation  of  vicious  attendants  and  companions,  and  tlie  flaunting^ 
vice  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  streets  of  our  towns,  to  warn  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  young  to  exercise  as  far  as  it  is  possible  the 
greatest  care  in  the  choice  of  associates  for  them,  and  to  guard  them 
also  against  the  more  public  contamination. 

But  I  have  mther  to  speak  of  that  innate  vice  of  our  fallen  human 
nature,  that  tendency  within  us  which  has  its  operation  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  and  by  which  we  possess  intuitively  as  it  were  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  This  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
mystery  of  our  nature  ;  but  it  is  only  partly  a  mystery,  for  nature  has 
revealed  much  to  us.  We  now  know  much  of  the  principle  of  heredity 
throughout  nature — for  it  is  not  confined  to  the  human  race.  We  all 
know  to  how  great  an  extent  qualities  are  tmnsmitted  from  parent  to 
oflfepring,  for  instance  in  the  horse  and  the  dog.  We  are  familiar  with 
good  qualities,  with  pecuKar  gifts,  with  habits,  with  disease  and  with 
vice,  transmitted  from  father  to  son  and  to  the  children's  children 
amongst  ourselves.  We  have  all  seen  instances  in  which  there  have 
thus  been  transmitted  philanthropy  and  industry,  oratory  and  manual 
dexterity,  somnambulency  and  stammering,  gout  and  consumption,, 
intemperance  and  idleness — all  transmitted  without  aid  from,  and 
even  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  intemperance,  that 
stupendous  evil  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  rife  amongst  English- 
speaking' peoples,  and  one  so  difficult  to  combat.  How  often  does  a 
man  inherit  this  vice !  It  may  be  that  his  father  had  succumbed  to 
disease  induced  by  intemperance  whilst  the  son  was  still  a  boy  and 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  father's  death.  The  son  may  be  care- 
fully tended  by  those  around  him,  and  guarded  from  drink ;  he  may 
be  warned  of  his  father^s  fate,  or  he  may  be  kept  in  complete 
ignorance  of  it.  It  matters  little  which  course  is  taken :  a  time  comes 
when  the  unhappy  being  must  be  left  by  himself  to  face  the  enemy 
he  has  to  fear,  and  by  no  human  power  can  he  avoid  becoming  a 
victim  to  so  irresistible  a  vice. 

There  are  those  who  have  no  belief  in  Divine  grace,  many  who  if 
they  have  such  belief  deny  that  it  may  be  dispensed  by  human 
agency;  and  yet  throughout  the  history  of  Christianity  human  hands 
have  been  the  means  ordained  for  the  distribution  of  Divine  gifts. 
The  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion  are  dispensed  by 
human  hands.  Confirmation  and  Holy  Matrimony  are  performed  by 
human  agents.  And  Orders  are  conveyed  by  the  laying  on  also  of 
human  hands.  If  it  bo  allowed  that  God's  grace,  or  indeed  any 
Divine  gift,  may  be  communicated  through  any  one  of  these  channels, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  flow  through  all  of  them,  and  no- 
reason  why  God  should  not  make  use  of  human  agency  to  forgive 
post-baptismal  sin.  The  Clmrch  of  England  acknowledges  the  means, 
and  exhorts  her  sons  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  I  allude  to  the 
theological  side  of  the  question  because  I  am  afraid  that  inherited 
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vice  and  inveterate  habits  are  too  deeply  a  part  of  our  nature  to  be- 
ever  effectually  overcome  except  with  the  assistance  of  Divine  grace. 
Philosophers  have  tried  to  solve  the  problem,  how  best  to  reclaim 
those  who  are  the  slaves  of  vice :  but  they  have  grievouelj^  failed. 
We  may  adopt  coercive  measures;  yet  a  relapse  occurs  if  for  a 
moment  vigilance  be  relaxed,  and  we  find  that,  though  we  have  re- 
strained by  force,  we  have  not  effected  a  cure. 

And  if  this  is  the  case  with  vices  that  are  open  and  unconcealed — 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  thieving  and  violence  are  just  as 
much  inlierited  amongst  the  ciiiuinal  classes  as  intempemnce  and 
immorahty  are  amongst  all  classes,  and  just  ae  impossible  to  cure — if, 
I  say,  these  open  vices  are  festering  eores  which  humanly  speaking 
we  cannot  cure,  what  must  be  said  of  those  more  hidden  vices  such 
as  secret  intemperance,  secret  impurity,  secret  immorality,  vices 
abounding  in  our  mitlst,  which  are  less  known  only  because  they  do 
not  see  the  Hght  of  day  ? 

Few  people  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  hidden  vice 
tliat  pervades  the  crowded  populations  of  our  large  towns.  But  few 
woidd  give  any  credence  to  the  ghastly  tale  that  coxdd  be  told  of  the 
amomit  of  moral  degradation  and  depravity  which  exist  in  all  classes 
of  society,  and  even  at  all  ages.  There  are  many,  it  seems,  who  would 
prefer  to  ignore  altogether  the  existence  of  hidden  vice,  or  to  rest 
satisfied  that  it  does  not  show  upon  the  surface  ;  holding  that  it  is  the 
busmese  of  no  one  to  interfere  witli  vice  so  long  as  it  does  not  become 
a  public  scandal.  But  is  it  not  a  fact,  well  attested  by  history,  that 
widespread  moral  degradation  must  and  does  produce  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  both  the  individual  and  the  corporate  life  of  people  t- 
Widespread  degi'adation  of  mind  and  body,  if  not  checked,  means 
degradation  of  race.  It  therefore  behoves  those  who  are  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  widespread  mischief  to  speak  out  boldly  for  the 
information  and  warning  of  those  who  do  not  recognize  the  growth  of 
evil  arotmd  them. 

It  is  some  years  since  the  venerable  Dr.  Pusey  had  the  courage  to 
warn  parents  of  the  prevalence  of  habits  of  impurity  amongst 
children ;  but  the  abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  his  well-timed 
advice,  has,  amidst  the  excitement  of  party-spirit,  in  some  measm^e 
withdrawn  attention  from  its  usefulness*  It  may  therefore  be  well 
,  to  call  attention  to  his  two  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Itmes 
'  of  December  11th  and  15th,  1866.  The  lettei-s  dealt  maijily  with  the 
controversy  on  the  authority  of  the  Priesthood,  and  at  the  same  time 
recorded  openly  antl  in  strong  words  the  result  of  his  pi'evious  long 
and  varied  experience  in  the  hearing  of  confessions. 

Clergy  who  have  been  inspired  by  devotion  to  the  Qiurch*s  work  in 
the  crowded  parishes  of  our  large  towns,  liave  discovered  by  their 
labours  there,  that  Dr,  Pusey 's  kindly  warnings  fell  far  short  of  the 
reality,     Theii*  work  has  opened  to  them  evidence  of  a  depth  of 
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depravity  which  was  little  suspected  by  them  and  with  which  they 
are  unable  alone  to  cope.  They  have  discovered  that  the  besetting 
sin  which  Dr.  Pusey  so  bitterly  laments  is  not  confined  to  one  sex. 
By  experience  gained  in  hospitals,  reformatories,  and  gaols,  and  our 
crowded  parishes  too,  it  is  known  that  there  are  far  worse  sins  abound- 
ing in  our  large  towns.  Unnatural  crimes  are  all  but  openly  organized, 
although  they  are  punishable  by  the  state  law ;  and  fistmilies  without 
number  herd  together  like  cattle.  The  latter  is  an  evil  of  which  we 
used  to  hear  much  before  the  improvement  of  dwellings  was  an 
accomplished  fact,  but  it  is  still  far  more  frequent  than  is  supposed  or 
admitted :  then,  indeed,  it  was  a  necessity  of  long  years  of  neglect  of 
the  ruling  powers  and  of  owners  of  property,  but  now,  alas  1  it  is  too 
often  the  voluntary  choice  of  an  unblushing,  though  sometimes 
Ignorant  depravity. 

Many  of  the  clergy  are  doing  their  best  to  cope  with  all  these 
varieties  of  evil,  to  seek  them  out  in  their  lurking-places,  and  to  bring 
individuals  to  a  knowledge  of  their  sin ;  but  they  require  and  deserve 
from  the  laity  active  and  moral  assistance,  rather  than  their  portion 
of  active  persecution  and  unqualified  abuse.  With  respect  to  the  sins 
of  early  years  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  in  the  first  instance  upon 
the  parents  of  children,  and  next  upon  the  instructors  of  youth  of 
both  sexes.  Parents  should  be  informed  and  warned  by  their  medical 
advisers  of  the  habits  into  which  so  many  children  fall  quite  innocently 
or  rather  quite  ignorantly — habits  which,  if  not  inherited  or  acquired 
spontaneously,  may  be  learnt  from  others  of  equally  tender  years,  or 
from  attendants  if  proper  care  has  not  been  taken  in  the  selection  of 
them.  Who  does  not  know  the  danger  of  very  many  schools  in  this 
respect  ?  Parents  and  instructors  of  youth  too  often  have  a  mistaken 
beUef  and  tnist  in  the  purity  of  ignorance,  a  condition  which  is  in 
reality  very  rare,  and  which  when  it  exists  is  not  a  condition  of 
strength  and  safety.  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  child 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  leave  his  or  her  home  without  being  warned 
in  general  terms  what  to  resist,  what  to  be  ashamed  of,  as  alike 
destructive  of  happiness,  of  health,  of  holiness,  and  of  honour.  If 
fathers  and  mothers  from  some  unwise  feelings  of  timidity,  or  from 
false  delicacy,  or  even  it  may  be  conscience-stricken  by  their  own 
history,  neglect  their  duty  in  this  respect — and  the  vast  majority  do 
neglect  it — the  duty  must  fall  upon  others,  either  upon  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  education  of  the  children,  or  upon  the  clergy. 
Better  far  that  children  and  young  persons  should  not  obtain  in  the 
first  instance  from  some  chance  companion  the  instruction  and  infor- 
mation they  ought  to  receive  in  a  guarded  manner  and  with  proper 
authority  from  persons  of  maturer  years. 

I  am  sure  that  a  most  important  remedy,  or  rather  preventive,  of  the 
evil  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  would  be  afforded  by  instructing 
our  children  in  the  principles  of  Physiology.    Much  has  been  said  and 
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written  upon  this  question  in  relation  with  other  subjects,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  deplored  that  the  gi'eat  mass  of  the  people  are  totally- 
ignorant  of  the  functions  and  processes  of  life,  and  of  the  laws  under 
wliich  these  functions  and  processes  can  be  properly  performed.  Of 
late  years,  something  has  been  done  to  teach  both  boys  and  girls  a 
smattering  of  this  important  subject,  and  tliat,  already^  its  principles 
are  bearing  fruit,  is  manifest  in  a  diminution  of  the  absurdities  and 
clistortions  of  dress  amongst  both  the  teachers  and  the  tanghL  The 
English  are  perhaps  the  most  prudish  people  in  tlie  world.  They 
appear  to  attach  some  feeling  of  shame  to  the  performance  of  even 
the  most  ordinaiy  duties  of  nature^  and  offer  a  peculiar  contrast  in 
this  respect  to  other  Europeans — a  contrast  which  is  particularly 
striMng  to  those  who  travel  abroad  for  the  first  time.  And  this 
peculiar  national  feeling  explains  perhaps  the  desire  that  is  manifested 
to  keep  out  of  the  little  manuals  of  physiology  for  schools  all  mention 
of  the  important  subject  of  reproduction.  There  is,  surely,  nothing 
sinful  in  reading  or  speaking  of  such  a  subject,  nothing  corrupting  in 
learning  to  appreciate,  as  a  question  of  science  and  knowledge,  this 
most  wonderful  of  the  marvellous  provisions  of  nature.  We  may  lay 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  there  can  be  nothing  corrupting  in  under- 
standing the  works  of  God.  The  harm  comes  from  making  a  mystery 
of  facts  wliich  must  be  learot  in  some  way.  sooner  or  later.  If  they 
be  learnt  either  from  companions,  or  from  the  gradual  development  of 
sensations  within  ourselves,  they  will  remain  facts,  a  knowledge  of 
which  has  been  gained  surreptitiously,  as  it  were ;  facts  to  be  retained 
as  mysterious  secrets,  until  they  be  communicated  to  others,  who 
have  been  launched  forth  in  the  same  ignorance  in  which  we  our- 
selves were  formerly  wrapped ;  facts,  an  acquaintance  with  which 
shame  bids  us  even  conceal  from  our  parents.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  be  leamt  as  dry  mattera  of  science  and  neces^^ary  infoimation, 
learnt  at  the  hands  of  the  parents  themselves,  or  with  the  parents'  full 
concurrence  and  knowledge,  they  wlU  cease  to  be  looked  upon  as 
mysteries,  and  the  very  openness  with  which  the  information  has  been 
gained  will  remove  the  feeling  of  shame  inseparable  from  the  know- 
ledge when  secretly  acquired,  and  prevent,  too,  the  undue  attention 
which  anything  mysterious  surely  commands* 

It  is  certain  that  we  inflict  trials  upon  our  children  by  our  very 
pnidifilmess.  In  the  animal  Avorld  Nature  herself  teaches  by  instinct. 
In  man,  instinct  lias  become  alrao&t  dormant,  so  doimant  that  it  is 
man'elloufl  how  ignorant  men  are  as  to  the  performance  of  piu-ely 
animal  functions.  This  has  been  gradually  brought  about  by  an 
artificial  mode  of  living.  The  condition  of  society  is  most  artificial 
and  most  complex  ;  and  it  is  this  very  artificial  and  complex  condition 
that  more  and  more  perverts  nature,  and  more  and  more  creates  the 
necessity  and  scope  for  forethought  and  guidance.  In  the  necessary 
cultivation  of  that  which  is  artificial,  that  which  is  natural  must  not 
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be  ignored.  An  able  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Quarterly  Revieuj 
(Article  on  "  The  Englishwoman  at  School,"  July,  1878)  points  out 
that  the  object  of  culture  is  to  purify  the  natural  by  elevatiiig  the 
artificial.  It  would  be  well  to  hold  this  object  steadily  in  view.  I 
bave  already  shown  how  evil  lurks  everywhere,  and  takes  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  that  it  finds.  The  above  writer  admits  "  the  diffi- 
•culty  of  saying  how  or  when  the  seed  of  evil  firat  finds  its  way  into 
the  young  mind" — regrets  the  **  dulness"  of  some  homes^  "  fidsely 
<jalled  innocence" — speaks  "  of  girls  being  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  world  they  must  occupy" — and  also  of  "the  powerlessness  of 
such  systems  to  keep  out  eviL"  These  are  all  pleas  for  more  educa- 
tion, more  culture ;  and  do  they  not  also  show  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  endeavour  to  keep  out  the  evil  by  removing  that  cruel 
ignorance  which  constitutes  the  best  soil  for  its  reception  and  de- 
velopment? 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  speak  out  more  fully,  to  tell  of 
habits  thus  contracted  in  ignorance,  becoming  confirmed  habits  most 
difiicult  to  cure,  or  to  tell  of  the  misery  they  produce.  Neiiiier  is  it 
possible  to  speak  here  of  the  secret  intemperance  which  so  widely 
exists  amongst  both  men  and  women  of  all  classes,  of  the  adult 
immorality  that  honeycombs  society,  nor  of  the  "  prostitution  made 
easy"  by  such  a  book  as  the  "  Fruits  of  Philosophy" — as  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  is  reported,  in  the  Daily  NevoSy  to  have  described  the  book  in 
question,  when  the  case  of  Mrs.  Besant's  care  of  her  daughter  lately 
came  before  the  law-courts.  I  cannot  warn  men  and  women  too 
strongly,  not  only  of  the  utter  viciousness  and  self-degradation,  but  of 
the  great  risk  to  health,  and  even  to  life,  of  following  the  teaching  of 
that  most  misemble  book.  Neither  can  I  speak  too  highly  of  those 
clergy  who  have  had  the  courage,  I  had  almost  said  the  audacity, 
during  the  last  tliirty  years,  of  inculcating  the  duty  of  confession  upon 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  by  that  ordinance  attacking  hidden 
sin  and  wickedness  of  all  kinds,  and  stemming  the  fieico  tide  of  vice 
and  excess.  It  no  doubt  saves  an  immensity  of  trouble  and  anxiety 
to  ignore  the  evils  around  us.  But  should  we  thus  fulfil  that  law  of 
love,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  if  conscious  of  this  festering  sore  in  our 
midst,  the  wide  development  of  this  mysterious  taint,  this  curse  of  our 
nature,  we  yet  put  forth  no  voice  to  dissipate  the  ignorance,  stretched 
out  no  hand  to  help  the  weakness,  held  up  no  hope  to  promote  the 
cure  ? 

It  may  be  possible  to  attack  open  vice  in  other  ways ;  but  hidden 
sin  can  only  be  discerned  and  cured  in  private  confession.  It  maybe 
said  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  discern  hidden  sm ;  that  it  is  a  matter 
between  the  individual  soul  and  its  God,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  confess  sin  to  a  priest  in  order  that  it  may  be  forgiven.  This 
may  be  true.  We  may  behove  that  perfect  contrition  ensures  God's 
forgiveness:   but  still,  the  individual  soul,  bowed  down  with  the 
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T^eiglit  uf  some  {^reat  sin,  la  perfectly  free  to  seek  the  help  that  con- 
fesfiion  aud  absolution  give.  Without  8uch  assistance  how  Beldom 
•does  the  soul  revive,  how  often  does  it  languish  and  fall  still  more 
deeply,  it  may  be  even  to  the  dt-pths  of  despair !  But  if  the  sympathy 
and  aid  fur  which  it  sighs  are  withm  reach,  if  the  burdened  spirit  take 
the  first  step  of  desiring  to  flee  from  the  evil,  if  it  knows  where  it  Ib 
sure  to  obtain  the  help  it  needs,  if  it  finds  held  out  to  it  some 
hope  of  forgiveness,  if  together  with  that  forgiveness  it  feels  itself 
strengthened  by  some  mefisure  of  the  gift  of  God's  grace,  it  \\ill 
become  revivified,  and  obtain  a  power  of  reforraatitm  which  is  divine. 
It  is  sometinies  said  that  *'  habitual  confession  is  to  be  avoided.'*  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  deahng  with 
hysterical  people  who  are,  I  think,  the  only  offenders  on  the  score  of 
frequency-  It  is  also  said  that  *'  confession  is  good  as  medicine,  but 
bad  as  food."  This  and  the  former  statement  are  often  quoted  as 
meaning  that  confession  must  be  the  exception  and  not  the  nde. 
Without  discussing  whether  a  quiet  conscience  is  the  rule  or  the 
exception,  I  would  say  that  confession  is  alwaifs  a  medicine,  but  a 
preventive  medicine  as  well  as  a  curative  medicine.  The  old  saying 
that  **  prevention  is  better  than  cure ''  is  qmte  as  true  in  regard  to  sin 
as  it  is  to  disease ;  and  it  is  the  power  of  confession  as  a  preventive 
that  makes  it  so  incalculably  valuable  in  the  case  of  children.  It  is  of 
immense  importance  to  nip  sin  as  it  were  in  the  bud;  for  cure  is  difti- 
<!ult  when  growth  h^is  taken  place.  The  pmctice  of  confession  may 
be  said  therefore  to  possess  a  sanitary  value.  Sir  John  Forhesj  whose 
book  I  have  already  quoted,  gives  (p*  81)  remarkable  evidence  of  this 
value  amongst  the  Irish  Human  Cathohcs,  and  tested  his  facta  by  the 
Poor  Law  returns.  The  information  which  I  myself  gained,  a  few 
years  since,  while  travelling  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  fully  corroborates 
the  evidence  of  Sir  John  Forbes. 


^ 
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It  has  not  been  my  pro\4nce  to  enter,  except  incidontiilly,  upon 
either  the  theological  or  historical  arguments  on  the  snbject  of  con- 
fession. My  object  has  been  to  discuss  its  usefulness  honestly  and 
fairly,  and  from  a  medical  and  scientific  point  of  view,  and  to  consider 
many  practical  matters  which  are  more  or  less  frequently  made  the 
subjects  of  disquisition,  and  on  which  objections  to  the  use  of  confession 
are  often  founded.  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  either  facts  or 
argument*^,  but  I  have  discussed  many  points  whicli  bear  upon  the 
practical  question,  how  far  sin  interferes  ^vith  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  body.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  universal  this  inter- 
ference is,  how  little  it  is  recognized  on  the  one  hand,  how  largely  it 
is  ignored  on  the  other.  And,  lastly,  I  have  considered  how  best  to 
meet  the  evil,  and  how  alone  much  of  it  may  be  discerned,  cured,  aud 
prevented.  The  subject  is  not  one  that  1  have  sought,  or  one  that  is 
pleasant  to  write  upon,    llany  years  of  i-nblic  practice  have  opened 
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my  eyes  to  the  prevalence  of  evils,  the  existence  of  which  I  should 
formerly  have  refused  to  believe,  and  even  have  indignantly  denied. 
It  is  then  imder  the  influence  of  a  firm  and  conscientious  conviction 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  on  sanitary  and  moral  grounds,  the 
necessity  which  widely  exists  for  moral  supervision  and  guidance.  I 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  means  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are 
suitable  to  diminish  some  of  the  evils  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  have 
also  pointed  out,  that  the  means  that  the  Church  has  used  in  all  ages 
are  those  that  under  God  are  alone  able  to  withstand  the  afflictions 
and  temptations  of  the  human  race,  and  to  stem  the  vast  tide  of  sin 
and  the  consequent  disease  and  miseiy  around  us.  We  have  much 
need,  in  the  present  day,  of  upholding  the  ancient  faith  and  practice 
of  the  Church,  and  of  maintaining  her  influence  not  only  for  the 
purposes  that  I  have  named,  but  also  as  the  only  safeguard  against 
unbelief. 

Shall  then  an  unhappy  prejudice  stand  in  the  way  of  the  revival  of 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Church's  weapons,  one  that  had  been 
long  allowed  to  rust — confession — of  which  Luther  said,  "  he  would 
rather  lose  a  thousand  worlds  than  suffer  it  to  be  thrust  out  of  the 
Church  !"  A  pressing  and  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  the  clergy 
at  the  present  time,  of  making  a  bold  attempt  to  withstand  the  spread 
of  vice  and  imbelief.  Let  them  not,  like  the  Pharisee  and  the  Levite 
in  the  parable,  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  and  conveniently  shut  their 
eyes  to  these  evils;  but  let  them,  like  the  Good  Samaritan,  search 
out  those  festering  wounds,  and  pour  in  the  oil  and  wine  of  forgive- 
ness and  reconciliation. 

George  Cowelu 
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IT  was  natural  that  the  Kttle  Theban  kingdom  which  took  the  lead 
in  the  war  of  independence  should  win  the  undivided  rule  of 
Egypt ;  but  the  sudden  leap  from  this  limited  dominion  to  the  con- 
quest of  a  great  empire  is  without  a  parallel  in  Egyptian  history. 
There  are  indeed  few  events  outside  that  history  to  which  it  can  be 
compared.  It  was  not  due  to  fanaticism,  nor  to  the  desire  for 
pleasanter  lands  to  dwell  in,  nor  to  the  migratory  instinct.  The 
Egyptians  never  conquered  for  the  sake  of  spreading  their  religion  ; 
they  were  contented  with  their  fertile  mother-country,  which  could 
easily  be  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  into  the  heart  of 
Africa ;  and  as  we  know  them  in  the  rest  of  their  history,  they  were 
slow  to  move,  changing  very  little  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The 
nearest  parallel  in  the  world's  history  is  the  conquest  of  the  Persian 
Empire  by  Alexander ;  but  Alexander  took  up  an  enterprise  which 
had  been  before  meditated,  and  he  fought  against  a  worn-out  state. 
The  Egyptians  started  at  once  a  scheme  of  conquest  against  vigorous 
enemies,  and  though  they  speedily  won,  their  rule  could  only  be 
maintained  by  constant  wars,  until  at  last  their  empire  perished  from 
exhaustion,  like  the  second  Assyrian  Empire  which  fell  with  the  fall 
of  Nineveh.  It  may  be  that  the  sudden  activity  of  Egypt  was  a  com- 
pensation for  a  long  period  of  inaction ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,' 
it  is  a  warning  that  we  must  not  attempt  to  apply  any  supposed  law 
of  progress  to  the  development  of  Egyptian  civilization.  The  Empire 
of  the  Egyptians  over  material  forces  and  artistic  forms  may  have 
been  won  far  more  suddenly  than  analogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Aahmes,  head  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  as 
abeady  shown,  the  final  conquest  of  the  Shepherds  was  achieved  by 
the  capture  of  their  great  stronghold  Avaris.     The  second  successor 
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of  Aahmee,  Thothmes  I.,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  set  up  a  tablet 
on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Thothmes  III.,  one  generation  later, 
subdued  Assyria.  This  summit  of  power  was  reached  within  a  hundred 
years  from  B.O.  1600  or  1500. 

Of  the  preparations  for  conquest  we  know  nothing.  All  the  indi- 
cations of  the  state  of  the  army  under  Aahmes  and  his  immediate  sac- 
cessor  show  a  force  inadequate  in  numbers  to  the  great  enterprises 
which  followed.  Not  improbably  Thothmes  I.  was  the  earliest 
great  conqueror ;  but  of  his  achievements  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
His  daughter  Hatasu  or  Hatshepu,  married  first  to  her  elder  brother 
Thothmes  II.,  and  then  regent  for  the  younger,  Thothmes  III.,  though 
not  admitted  into  the  ancient  Egyptian  oflBcial  lists,  largely  contri- 
buted to  the  formation  of  the  Empire.  Daring  her  regency  the 
Eastern  tributaries  do  not  seem  to  have  risen,  and  she  had  thus  leisure 
to  make  a  naval  expedition,  of  which  she  has  left  a  record,  up  the 
Red  Sea  to  Punt,  which  was  either  the  Somdlee  country  or  Arabia 
Felix.  This  was  the  land  of  spicery,  of  precious  metals,  and  of 
precious  stones.  The  voyage  was,  it  would  appear,  not  so  much  for 
conquest  as  for  discovery  in  the  manner  of  the  enterprises  in  the  New 
World  which  inaugurate  modem  history.  It  shows  that  the  ambition 
of  the  Egyptians  did  not  arise  only  from  love  of  conquest  or  desire  of 
wide  dominion,  but  was  also  stirred  by  the  feehng  that  has  moved  all 
great  and  adventurous  nations.  The  expedition  not  only  subdued  the 
spice-country,  but  it  also  secured  the  emporiums  of  the  merchandise 
of  India,  whose  productions  in  the  booty  give  us  a  firet  glimpse  of  its 
ancient  civilization.  Not  the  least  curious  result  of  the  expedition 
was  what  M.  Maspero  remarks  is  the  first  recorded  effort  of  accli- 
matization. Thirty-two  small  spice-trees  were  brought,  packed  in 
earth  in  baskets,  to  Thebes,  to  be  there  planted  (Maspero,  Hist.  Anc. 
202,  203).  Queen  Hatasu  was  not  content  to  be  a  woman  of  daring 
enterprise :  she  desired  to  be  king ;  add  during  the  minority  of 
Thothmes  III.  she  dressed  as  a  man,  appearing  on  her  monuments 
as  the  Pharaoh.  Her  active  reign  having  ended,  how  we  know  not, 
Thothmes  III.,  probably  the  greatest  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  gained 
the  sovereign  power. 

Up  to  this  date  the  memoirs  of  subjects  have  contributed  much  to 
Egyptian  history ;  from  this  period  onward  we  have  side  by  side  with 
them  royal  memoirs.  These  want,  indeed,  the  simplicity  of  the 
humbler  records ;  they  are  official  and  written  in  the  court  style,  but 
they  usually  traverse  a  larger  field,  and,  so  far  as  the  external  rela- 
tions of  Egypt  are  concerned,  they  are  the  nearest  approach  that 
we  have  to  history.  They  are,  however,  one-sided,  chiefly  record- 
ing success,  and  admitting  disaster  only  to  give  greater  emphasis  to 
subsequent  victory.  Of  these  royal  'memoirs  the  AnnaU  of  Thothmes 
in.  are  at  once  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  interesting.  From 
them  the  story  of  his  gi-eat  wars  has  been  reconstructed,  and  we  can 
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thus  flee  the  causes  of  the  imlitarv  succeag  find  political  failure  of  the 
Egyptian  Empire.  On  the  accesmon  of  Thothnies  the  Eastern  tribu- 
tariee  revolted,  as  on  man}'  subsequent  occasions,  until  the  Ramessidos 
set  their  foreign  policy  on  a  securer  though  humbler  basis.  At  this 
time  the  dominant  race  of  Syria  and  Assyria  ^vere  the  Ruten,  of  whom 
we  can  only  aay  that  they  were  Shemites,*  Thothraes  took  the  field, 
and  at  the  Battle  of  Megiddo,  then,  as  afterwards,  tlie  key  to  the  route 
from  PhcBnicia  to  Assyria,  he  routed  the  forces  of  the  Ruteu  aud  their 
allieflw  A  few  days  later  he  captured  the  city.  He  then  received  the 
submission  of  the  chiefs  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  Year 
after  year  the  war  began  afresh.  The  King  of  Egj^pt  penetrated  to 
AsByria  and  reached  Nineveh,  where  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants 
left  the  army  to  enjoy  the  chase  and  bring  back  the  spoils  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  elephants  slain  there.t  Every  annual  expedition  was  a 
success,  for  it  returned  laden  with  gold  and  silver^  and  the  choice 
products  of  the  hulustry  of  the  most  civiHzed  countries  of  Asia,  It 
was  not  a  war  of  desolation,  like  the  wars  of  the  Assyrian  kings ;  the 
King  of  Egypt  demanded  submission  and  tribute,  but  seems  neither 
to  have  placed  Egyptian  governors  over  the  conquered  territories  nor 
to  have  made  treaties  with  the  tributary  chiefs.  Thus  the  work  of 
conquest  had  nothing  pei-manent  in  it ;  the  conquered  nations  rose 
again  and  again>  to  be  subdued  but  not  discouraged.  The  result  to 
Egypt  was  a  great  increase  of  material  wealth  and  a  sure  eschaustion 
of  the  fighting  part  of  the  population.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  during 
which  the  Eiglitcentli  Dynasty  ruled,  which  may  be  put  roughly  at  a 
ceutuiy  aud  a  half,  the  external  relatione  of  Egypt  are  the  same  as  in 
the  time  of  Thothmes,  but  the  achievements  of  the  kings  are  rarely 
as  brilliant  as  his,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  line  there  are  symptoms 
of  weakuess. 

The  chief  value  of  the  records  of  Egyptian  conquest  is  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  state  of  the  civilized  world  at  their  remote  age* 
They  not  only  give  us  such  startling  glimpses  into  the  unknown  as 
we  gain  from  Queen  Hatasu's  expedition  up  the  Red  Sea,  which 
carries  the  date  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  trade  to  at  least  five 
centuries  before  Solomon,  and  ten  before  Darius  Hystaspis,  but  they 
also  enable  us  to  draw  up  a  geographical  and  ethnological  map  of  Asia 
east  of  Egypt  as  far  as  the  Tigris,  according  to  the  Eg^-ptian  nomen- 
clature-  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  map  is  complete  in  its 
details,  or  that  each  nation,  country,  and  city  can  be  wi-itten  down  in 
its  right  place  with  the  Semitic  and  classical  equivalents.     The  first 

*  In  the  Eutt?ii  some  huve  Bei?n  the  Shemite  Lndlm.  and  consiLleveJ  them  to  V>e  the 
Lydians  iii  a  primitiTe  seat.  The  Ej^yptians  would,  howeTer,  probably  have  writt<*n 
Ludim  with  signs  prtrferably  used  for  **^  "  and  "  d/'  unleas  the  name  had  been  knowrn  to 
them  before  the  Empire,  at  a  time  whea  tiunalit oration  of  Semitic  words  w.i3  less 
precipe.    It  is  also  prc»)>able  that  the  name  would  b  :    I  in  *'  u  "  in  pla<.^e  of  "  en.  * 

t  This  is  very  interesting^  in  reference  tu>  the  Aii  \phical  distribution  of  the 

elepUajit,  and  as  indiciiting  a  condition  of  Assyria  tiiAt  v%  niid  explain  the  fllow  growth  of 
the  powev  of  its  old  monarchy. 
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step  towards  this  end  will  have  been  taken  when  the  later  map  fonncd 
on  Assyrian  evidence  has  been  compared  with  it  and  both  with  the 
Biblical  data.  There-  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  attempt 
to  attach  the  Egyptian  names  to  definite  tracts ;  the  identification  of 
towns  is  easier.  The  difficulties  arise  from  two  causes.  At  this  age 
the  westward  flow  of  nations  had  already  set  in.  Although  then,  as 
since,  its  strong  tide  •  sometime?  ebbed  or  was  forced  back,  yet  in  the 
four  hundred  years  during  which  Egypt  was  the  mistress  of  civilized 
Asia,  we  observe  the  same  territory  ruled  or  occupied  by  nations  of 
different  names.  A  still  harder  difficulty  arises  from  the  different  name 
given  in  Egyptian  and  other  geography  to  the  same  country  or  tribe. 
Egypt  itself  was  usually  called  by  one  name  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
by  two  others  by  the  Shemites  and  the  Greeks,  from  the  age  of  the 
Homeric  poems  downwards,  these  names  being  wholly  unconnected. 
Modem  geography  abounds  in  such  cases,  from  which  students  of 
ancient  Oriental  geography  might  take  warning.*  In  spite,  however, 
of  all  obstacles,  great  advances  have  been  made,  chiefly  by  the  fonnder 
of  Egyptian  geography,  Dr.  Brugsch.  It  is  of  special  advantage  that 
the  information  gained  is  ethnologically  correct.  We  can  determine 
from  the  characteristic  pictures  of  the  monuments  to  what  race  each 
nation  belonged.  Thus  the  gain,  though  far  from  complete,  lias  a  truly 
solid  value. 

The  sudden  growth  of  Egypt  in  foreign  dominion  is  marked,  as  one 
would  expect,  by  as  sudden  a  growth  of  luxury  at  home.  In  scale 
and  costliness  the  temples  now  assume  new  proportions,  almost  the 
greatest  attained  in  Egypt,  only  to  be  surpassed  imder  the  Ramessides. 
The  whole  character  of  private  life  is  changed,  and  in  viewing  the 
pictures  of  the  tombs  we  see  a  sharp  transition  from  patriarchal 
simplicity  to  civic  splendour,  in  manners,  in  dress,  and  in  all  the  sur- 
roundings of  life.  The  liberties  of  the  upper  classes  do  not  seem  to 
have  gained  by  the  change.  Certainly  the  old  aristocracy,  as  it  was 
under  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  is  at  first  traceable,  but  it  soon  disappears, 
and  all  posts  are  held  by  court  favour  between  soldiers,  priests,  and  a 
growing  official  class,  whose  power  is,  as  always,  a  sign  of  national 
decay. 

Thebes  was  the  capital  of  Egypt  under  the  Empire.  The  great 
temple  of  Amen-ra,  now  called  after  the  village  of  El-Kamak,  was  its 
central  edifice.  The  chief  object  of  each  of  the  earlier  kings  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty  was  to  adorn  this  temple,  and  no  one  failed  to  add 
something  to  its  long  succession  of  halls  and  chambers.  The  traveller 
who  begins  his  examination  in  the  inner  rooms,  and  advances  towards 
the  stupendous  winged  portal,  never  completed,  which  looks  to  the 
Nile,  can  perceive  the  history  of  almost  each  reign  and  in  some  degree 

*  The  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  Jehingeer,  speaks  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  contemporary 
Sultan  of  Turkey  as  the  Csesar  of  Eoom,  a  title  not  less  cr:r:ou«  than  Her  MaleBty^  title 
"Ceesar  of  India." 
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meafiure  by  its  records  both  its  length  and  its  prosperity.  If  he  would 
kiiow  the  private  hfe  of  the  Egyptians,  ho  must  cross  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  and  see  what  still  remain  of  the  beautiful  frescoes 
which  till  lately  covered  the  walls  of  the  tombs  which  honeycomb  the 
rocks.  It  will  aid  students  at  home  to  know  that  the  copies  of  most 
of  the  scenes  of  luxurious  private  life,  of  banqueting,  of  the  music  and 
dancing  of  hired  perfoimers,  and  of  costly  furniture,  are  taken  from 
the  Theban  tombs  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  whereas  the  pictures  of 
country  life,  its  pleasures  and  occupations,  lumting,  fishing,  and  fowl- 
ing, the  visit  to  the  farm,  and  those  portraying  handicrafts  in  which 
the  dependents  of  great  men  worked  for  them,  all  things  to  which 
rural  fiimplicity  or  patriarchal  organization  are  the  key-note,  are 
usually  taken  from  the  older  tombs  of  Benee  Hasan  and  Memphis. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  funeral  subjects  appear  under  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  are  an  important  part  of  the  pictures  of  the 
tombs,  in  contrast  to  the  reticence  of  earlier  times. 

The  Eighteenth  Dynasty  near  its  close  witnessed  a  striking  religious 
revolution  the  true  historj^  of  which  we  can  only  guess.  La  Middle 
Egypt,  at  Tell  el-'AmArineh,  the  traveller  is  sm-prised  by  the  niins  of  a 
city  overthrown  in  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  and  never  afterwards 
rebuilt^  The  other  ancient  cities  of  Egypt  are  marked  by  mounds,  the 
growth  of  ages,  the  debris  of  Pharaonic,  Ptolemaic,  Roman,  and  some- 
times Arab  times,  lying  in  strata  one  beneath  the  other.  The  temple, 
owing  Uy  tlie  strength  of  its  materials,  is  the  chief  and  often  the  only 
rain.  If  traces  of  archaic  houses  remain,  they  are  to  be  sought  for 
deep  in  the  mounds.  But  at  Tell  eyAnnirineh  the  site  is  not  marked 
by  mounds,  the  ruins  he  flat  on  the  surface,  and  the  temple  has  been 
levelled  to  the  earth.  What  remains  is  the  ground-plan  of  the  temple, 
the  palace,  and  the  houses,  of  the  whole  city  in  fact  as  it  was  left  at  its 
overthrow.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  religious  feehng  which  hsLS  spared 
the  sepulchral  grottoes  in  the  mountain  behind,  we  should  be  wholly 
Ignorant  of  the  story  of  the  strange  events  which  caused  the  founda- 
tion and  speedy  destruction  of  a  new  capital,  the  city  Khu-aten. 

The  British  Museum  contains  two  commemorative  scarabaei  of 
Amenoph  III*,  great-grandson  of  Thothmes  IIL  One  records  the 
king's  marriage  to  a  foreigner,  Queen  Tai^  and  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  the  other  his  exploits  in  lion-hunting.  His  great  temple  at 
Thebes  has  vanished,  but  the  two  colossi  which  represent  the  king, 
the  Vocal  Memnon  and  its  fellow,  still  bear  witness  to  the  splendour  of 
the  kat  great  reign  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  Amenoph  IV.,  the 
offipring  of  the  foreign  marriage,  succeeded  his  father.  It  may  be  duo 
to  hk  mother  8  race  that  he  is  the  strangest  figure  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  At  his  time,  be  it  rememberetl,  Egyptian  art  was  most 
flexible^  and  we  cannot  suspect  it  of  caricaturing  a  khig»  least  of  all 
oB«  who  was  exceptionally  absolute.  He  is  portrayed  of  a  strange 
tj^pe,  at  once  corpulent  and  meagre,  and  his  wife,  his  daughters,  and 
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his  court  officers  have  the  same  characteristics.  Nothing  but  foreign 
blood  can  reasonably  account  for  this,  though  of  course  allowance  for 
flattery  would  explain  the  assimilation  of  the  courtiers  to  the  royal 
type.  If  we  could  trace  this  type  in  the  various  and  veiy  characteristic 
pictures  of  foreigners  as  such  which  the  monuments  afford,  the  histoiy 
of  this  curious  episode  would  probably  be  at  once  explained.  But  it 
is  not  so,  and  we  must  rather  look  for  the  wished-for  evidence  outside 
the  horizon  of  Egyptian  conquest. 

The  clue  may  perhaps  be  afforded  by  the  religion  of  Amenoph  IV., 
which  was  either  an  attempt  to  return  to  a  real  or  imaginary  primitive 
form  of  Egyptian  sun-worship,  or,  what  is  far  more  probable,  «a  foreign 
system.  It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  this  worship  could  have  been 
purely  Egyptian,  for  it  involved  a  marked  departure  from  the  rites 
and  language  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  The  names  of  the  Theban 
gods  and  the  very  characters  that  were  their  symbols  were  abandoned 
and  obUterated,  so  that  a  new  sign  bad  to  be  found  for  the  word 
"  mother,"  written  in  Egyptian  Avith  the  symbol  of  Mu-t,  the  mother- 
goddess.  Nothing  was  retained  but  the  name  of  the  sun,  and  this 
usually  in  the  form  of  Aten,  "  the  disk,"  to  avoid  relation  to  the  sun- 
god  Ba.  Amenoph  changed  his  name,  as  compounded  of  that  of 
Amen,  to  Khu-n-aten,  "  Splendour  of  the  disk."  The  great  temple  at 
Ehu-aten  contained  no  image  of  a  divinity;  the  sun  alone  was  wor- 
shipped there,  and  only  represented  in  the  form  of  the  disk  of  the 
luminary  with  rays,  one  or  more  of  which  tenninate  in  a  human  hand 
giving  the  symbol  of  life  to  the  worshipper  or  clasping  him.  The  temple 
was  decked  with  flowers,  and  flowers  with  fmits  and  incense  were  among 
the  chief  offerings.  Choirs  of  priestesses,  wlio  sang  hymns  to  the  sun 
to  the  sound  of  harps,  formed  a  special  characteristic  of  the  worship. 
In  this  there  is  a  striking  likeness  to  the  Vedic  religion,  and  the 
peouKar  type  of  the  innovating  king  is  not  unlike  the  Indo-Scythic. 
Was  his  mother  an  Indian  princess? 

The  attempt  of  Khu-n-aten  to  make  sun-worship  the  only  religion 
of  Egypt  ended  with  his  reign,  or  soon  after.  The  subsequent  kings, 
his  relations  by  marriage,  evidently  adopted  a  poUcy  of  conciliation. 
The  episode  ended  with  the  restoration  of  the  national  rehgion,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  monuments  of  the  sun-worshippers,  shortly  after 
which  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  closed,  and  the  royal  power  passed  to 
the  new  family  of  the  Ramessides.  This  great  house,  of  which  Bamses  I. 
was  the  founder,  and  which  counted  Kamses  II.  and  IIL  among  its 
sovereigns,  seems  to  have  been  of  Lower  Egyptian  race,  and  not  im- 
possibly of  partly  Shemite  descent,  perhaps  even  counting  some  of  the 
Shepherd  kings  among  its  ancestors.  Any  one  who  will  compare  the 
splendid  heads  of  Kamses  II.  in  the  British  Museum,  especially  that 
which  is  a  cast  of  the  ilemphite  colossus,  with  the  heads  of  monarchs 
of  the  Thothmes  and  Amenoph  line,  will  not  fail  to  admit  a  strong 
tinge  of  Shemite  national  characteristics.    The  internal  and  external 
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policy  of  the  Ramessidee  points  in  the  same  directioiit  As  the  firet  king 
of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  was  supported  by  an  Ethiopian  maniage, 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Nineteenth  took  a  new  attitiicle,  and  formed 
treaties  with  their  Asiatic  neighbom-s  by  which  their  whole  foreign 
relations  were  changed.  This  may,  however,  have  been  a  policy 
dictated  by  the  appearance  on  their  northern  shore  of  new  and  terrible 
enemies,  the  restless  islandere  and  coast-men  of  the  llediterranean. 

The  new  line  was  forced  to  reconquer  the  Asiatic  dependencies. 
Alter  the  short  reign  of  the  founder  Ramses  I.,  this  enterprise  occupied 
his  active  son  Setee  L,  and  the  earlier  years  of  his  grandson  Ramses  II. 
Much  had  been  accomplished,  yet  a  fresh  rising  needed  aU  the  energy 
of  the  young  king  to  overcome  it.  His  fathers  empire  did  not  reach 
the  vast  limits  attained  by  Thothmes,  but  it  gained  in  solidity  on  this 
account,  and  still  more  from  the  wise  policy  of  placing  garrisons  in 
the  sti'ongholds  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  Thus,  when  the  Syrian 
war  broke  out,  Ramses  had  a  surer  basis  of  operations  than  Thothmes, 
In  the  interval  the  condition  of  Hither  Asia  had  changed.  No  longer 
the  Ruten,  but  the  Kheta,  or  Hittites  of  the  Orontes  Valley^  were  the 
dominant  power  nearest  to  Egypt.  It  was  by  them  that  a  great 
confederacy  was  formed,  against  which  the  most  celebrated  campaigns 
of  Ramses  were  directed,  Kedesh,  **  the  holy  city/'  on  the  Orontes,  was 
their  capital,  and  under  its  walls  the  decisive  action  was  fought. 

In  the  battle  of  Kedesh,  the  historian  of  the  king  of  the  Kheta  was 
slain.  The  success  of  the  King  of  Egypt  was  song  by  a  nativo  poet, 
Pentaur,  whose  Ramesseis  has  come  down  to  our  time,  engraven  on  the 
wall  of  the  temple  of  El-Kamak,  and  also  written  in  a  papyrus.  There 
is  much  IB  this  poem  that  has  the  air  of  a  primitive  Hiad.  It  is  the  re- 
cord of  the  personal  prowess  of  Ramses  at  a  critical  moment  of  tjie  great 
campaign.  If  tribes  of  Asia  Minor  were  in  the  Khetan  confederacy,  or 
if  the  maritime  Greeks  at  this  very  time  fell  under  Egyptian  influence, 
the  coiucidence  is  curious.     To  this  we  must  return  hereafter. 

The  decisive  battle  did  not  end  the  war.  It  was  not  for  many  years 
that  peace  was  established,  and  then  not  by  the  submission  of  the 
Kheta,  but  by  the  conclusion  of  a  definite  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  extraditionary  clauses,  very  humanely  framed, 
between  Ramses  and  the  Hittite  piince,  who  are  spoken  of  as  of 
co-ordinate  rank,  a  relation  for  w'hich  the  records  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  have  as  yet  shown  no  precedent. 

Another  great  military  success  marked  the  career  of  Ramses,  While 
his  father  yet  reigned  but  he  was  co-regent,  the  maritime  tribes  of  the 
Mediterranean,  allied  with  the  Libyans,  made  the  first  recorded  of  the 
Beries  of  attacks  which  tended  more  than  any  other  external  cause  to 
bring  about  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The  enemies  entered  on  the  west 
of  the  Delta,  Ramses  defeated  them  and  drove  back  the  tide  of 
invasion,  which  did  not  again  take  this  direction  until  the  reign  of  his 
son,  seventy  years  or  more  later.    The  conqueror  placed  the  prisoners 
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in  the  royal  body-guard  (Maspero,  Hist.  Anc.  217).  This  policy  was  8 
disastrous  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  fighting  material  of 
Egypt,  for  it  founded  a  force  of  mercenaries,  closely  attached  to  the 
crown,  who  weakened  the  state  from  within,  no  less  than  the  con- 
flicts with  their  compatriots  weakened  it  from  without. 

Bamses  reigned  sixty-seven  years ;  the  first  third  of  this  time  was 
occupied  by  wars,  the  rest  by  vast  architectural  enterprises  which 
covered  Egypt  and  Lower  Nubia  with  his  records.  Of  the  monuments 
still  remaining  the  finest  are  the  sepulchral  temple  at  Thebes,  com- 
monly called  the  Memnonium,  and  the  rock-temple  of  Aboo-Simbel, 
in  Nubia.  These  are  worthy  in  their  beauty  of  the  power  of  Egypt  at 
that  time ;  others  show  a  negligence  that  marks  the  imperial  desire  for 
quantity  rather  than  quality,  in  contrast  to  the  comparatively  few 
monuments  of  Thothmes  III.,  which  have  a  refined  beauty  ofteu 
combined  with  small  dimensions.  Again  the  king  is,  more  markedly 
than  was  Thothmes,  the  central  figure  of  the  state.  Like  the  vast 
colossus  representing  him,  which  encumbered  the  first  court  of  lus 
sepulchral  temple,  his  dignity  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  hu» 
subjects.  Even  a  more  special  cultus  of  the  living  sovereign  appears 
to  begin  in  his  reign  and  at  once  to  gain  its  highest  development. 
Naturally,  there  are  fewer  private  monuments,  and  the  tombs  of  great 
officers  are  less  in  number  and  of  lower  interest  than  before.  Mean- 
while the  official  class  had  multiplied  in  the  colleges  attached  to  the 
temples,  and  a  new  literary  activity  strongly  influenced  by  Shemite 
associations  showed  itself.  The  papyri  of  this  age  take  the  place  of 
the  earher  memoirs.  Besides  copies  of  the  standard  works  of  religion, 
they  comprise  poems  both  religious  and  historical,  statistical  records, 
flction,  and  the  whole  ciicle  of  a  scribe's  official  work,  letters,  memo- 
randa, records  of  legal  procedure,  and  so  forth. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  IL,  the  genial  life  of 
Egypt  seems  to  have  departed.  The  air  is  heavy  with  the  soimd  of 
the  labour  of  slaves  in  the  condition  of  the  Hebrew  thraldom.  The 
Egyptian  workmen  are  pillaged  by  bandits  and  non-suited  by  corrupt 
judges.  The  lower  priests  have  become  robbers  of  tombs.  No  wonder 
that  the  idea  of  the  future  state  became  dominant.  The  Egyptians 
no  longer  had  that  joy  in  life  which  expressed  itself  in  the  pictures  of 
their  tombs  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  Like 
men  wearied  in  body  and  soul,  their  thought  was  more  of  the  future 
than  of  the  present  life.  There  are  too  few  private  tombs  of  this 
period  to  give  the  data  for  a  safe  induction,  but  we  may  draw  this 
inference  from  the  royal  tombs.  They  are  excavated  in  the  sides  of 
two  secluded  valleys  in  the  western  mountain  behind  Thebes.  Of 
the  two  which  belong  to  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  one  is  religious  in 
its  subjects,  the  other  still  contains  the  records  of  the  king*s  sports. 
Those  of  the  Ramessides  are  known  in  a  continuous  series.  The 
subjects  of  the  walls  of  their  long  galleries  and  their  chambers  are» 
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with  a  trifling  exception,  wholly  religious,  and  relate  to  the  progress 
of  the  disembodied  soul  through  the  rogtoES  of  the  nether  world. 
They  tell  the  mystical  story  of  the  punishments,  the  trials,  and  the 
rewards  of  the  Egyptian  inferno,  purgatono,  and  paradiso.  If  they 
lack  the  beauty  of  the  great  Italian  poet,  they  e<puil  his  grim  realism 
in  the  pictures  which  portray  the  passage  of  the  justified  soul  through 
trial  to  happiness,  and  show  na  how  the  sinner  passed  into  misery. 
Here  the  idea  of  the  other  world  fills  the  whole  horizon. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  reign  of  Ramses  was,  as  in  other  histories, 
the  cause  of  subsequent  weakness  and  disaster.  His  successor  was  an 
aged  son,  Menptah,  who  had  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  were  easily 
overcome  by  the  youth  of  his  energetic  father.  The  Libyans  and  their 
maritime  aUies  broke  the  long  tranquiMity  of  Egypt  by  a  formidable 
invasion  and  temporarj'  conquest  of  the  north-wesL  The  power  of  the 
monarchy  was  thus  shaken,  and  the  old  king  was  not  the  leader  to 
restore  it.  His  obscure  reign  was  followed  by  othei*s  even  obscurer, 
and  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty  ended  in  complete  anarchy,  which  reached 
its  height  when  a  Syrian  chief,  in  what  manner  we  know  not,  gained 
the  rule  of  the  whole  country. 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Meuptah  that  Egyptian  tradition  assigned  the 
Exodus,  and  modem  research  has  come  to  a  general  agreement  that 
this  is  its  tiiie  place  in  Egyptian  history.  It  is  this  question  which 
we  have  next  to  notice,  with  that  larger  one  of  which  it  is  a  part,  the 
bearing  of  the  Egyptian  records  on  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  from 
Joseph  to  Moses.  With  the  rise  of  the  Twentieth  Dynasty  we  obtain 
a  wider  view  of  the  relations  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  ilcditermnean,  the  earlier  incidents  of  which  have 
been  merely  touched  on.  The  whole  question  is  most  valuable  as 
illustratiog  the  Homeric  poems,  and  the  earliest  pre-HeUenic  and 
proto -Hellenic  antiquities,  discovered  in  the  Troad,  at  Mycenee,  and 
in  Cyprus,     It  may  fitly  foUow  the  problem  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 

As  soon  as  hieroglyphic  texts  "had  been  read,  the  public  eagerly  asked 
the  interpreters,  *'  What  do  the  monuments  tell  us  of  Joseph  and  Moses, 
of  the  settlement  in  Egj^t,  the  sojourn,  and  the  Exodxis?  "  For  the 
answer  the  Egyptologists  long  fruitlessly  questioned  the  monuments. 
In  their  eager  search  they  found  materials  of  which  they  raised  a 
series  of  ill-constructed  theories,  fated  to  fall  as  soon  as  they  were 
completed.  Thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  Lepsius  made  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  sound  criticism.  His  valuable  results  were  scarcely  added 
to  until  quite  recently,  when  M,  Chabas,  and  still  more,  Dr.  Brugsch, 
carried  the  inquiry  much  farther*  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  we  now 
hold  the  washed-for  evidence,  and  that  each  year  is  sure  to  add  to  its 
value.  For  it  must  be  understood  that  the  materials  are  as  yet 
scarcely  as  available  as  they  might  be  even  to  Egyptologists.  Some 
are  only  known  to  us  through  translations,  and  the  original  documents 
are  needed  before  criticism  shall  decide  on  their  bearing.    The  inquiry 
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itself  has  shifted  its  ground  in  the  inquirers'  hands,  and  only  a  very  care- 
ful comparison  of  their  statements  can  give  the  general  worth  of  the 
results.  Yet  these  results,  put  at  their  lowest,  are  what  was  truly  wanted. 
We  have,  indeed,  no  record  of  Joseph's  administration,  or  of  the  oppres- 
sion and  the  Exodus.  What  we  have  is  an  accurate  general  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  the  part  of  Egypt  where  the  Israelites  were 
settled,  and  much  information  as  to  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
•country  at  the  time  of  their  stay.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  point  with 
cei-tainty  to  the  Egyptian  name  of  each  Pharaoh  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  record,  though,  indeed,  we  can  probably  do  this  in  the  cases 
of  the  two  most  important  of  them,  but  we  hold  an  independent  set 
of  documents,  most  of  them  of  the  period  as  to  which  we  are  inquiring, 
which  we  can  use,  not  as  detailed  illustrations,  but  as  an  almost  con- 
iinuous  commentary.  Thus  we  can  read  the  Bible  history  hy  the 
clear  light  aflForded  by  monuments  contemporary  with  the  events, 
with  occasional  aid  from  later  Egyptian  sources. 

The  first  result  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  date  of  the  Exodus. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  Dr.  Lepsius,  the  earliest  of  our  inquirers.  If 
his  theoiy  is  correct,  we  have  no  longer  to  make  our  choice  between 
the  extremes  of  B.C.  1648  (Hales)  and  B.C.  1314  (Rabbinical  chronology), 
the  date  of  B.C.  1491  (Ussher)  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible 
occupying  nearly  the  middle  point  in  more  than  three  hundred  yeare 
of  uncertainty.  Lepsius's  theory  would,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
generally  accepted,  place  that  event  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.*     The  essential  argument  is  very  simple. 

We  read  in  Exodus  that  the  Israelites,  duiing  the  oppression,  built 
for  Pharaoh  a  town  called  Rameses,  which,  or  another  of  the  same 
name,  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  the  staiting-point  of  the  Exodus. 
A  Rameses  was  therefore  near  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Egypt 
The  name  Rameses  is  the  same  as  that  of  several  kings  of  Egypt,  the 
first  of  whom  was,  as  already  stated,  the  head  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty. 
This  king  consequently  was  the  earliest  to  whom  the  building  of  a  city 
Rameses  could  be  assigned.  His,  however,  was  an  extremely  short 
reign,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  city  was  named  after  him.  Dr. 
Bnigsch  has  shown  that  his  grandson  Rameses  II.  rebuilt  Tanis,  the 
Zoan  of  the  Bible,  and  called  it  Pa-Ramses,  the  city  of  Ramses,  or  else 
founded  the  now  city  close  to  the  older  one.  Tanis  suits  the  geo- 
graphical conditions,  and,  if  another  city  be  intended  by  the  Biblical 
Rameses,  the  builder  would  be  the  same,  as  any  subsequent  Ramses  is 
far  too  late.  Ramses  II.  would  thus  correspond  to  the  great  oppressor, 
and  the  Exodus  would  have  taken  place  shortly  after  liis  reign,  ttie  long 

•  The  stress  laid  by  Lepsius  on  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  B.C.  1314^  is,  we 
would  venture  to  think,  injudicious.  It  is  founded,  like  Ussher's,  on  the  interral  of  four 
hundred  and  eiglity  years  before  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  it  therefore 
ought  to  faU  more  than  a  century  and  a-half  before  b.c.  1314.  lis  lateness  is  due  to  the 
accidental  errors  of  the  reckoning  after  thci  building  of  the  Temple.  Egyptologists 
generally  would,  no  doubt,  prefer  a  less  exact  statement. 
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duration  of  whicli  (Bixty-seven  years)  leaves  a  few  years  of  the  eighty 
assigned  in  the  Bible  to  carry  U6  on  through  the  oppression  for  the  next 
reign,  until  the  Exodus*  Manetho,  the  Egj'ptian  historian,  speaking,  if 
Josephxis  is  to  be  trusted,  on  the  authority  of  traditioif,  states  that  this 
event  occuiTed  in  the  reign  of  Menptah,  the  successor  of  Ramecs, 
The  date  of  Menptah  was  probably  during  the  fourteenth  century  n.a, 
and  may  be  reasonably  placed  near  its  close.  Thus  the  date  of  the 
^  Exodus  would  be  ajittle  before  B.C.  1300. 
H  So  late  a  date  of  the  Exodus  is  startling  to  most  English  scholars. 
p  It  may  therefore  be  mentioned  that  it  receives  collateral  support  from 
^.  the  most  reasonable  \*iew  of  the  evidence  of  the  Hebrew  genealogies 
^B  for  the  period  between  the  Exodus  and  the  kings,  although  this 
^Kr<tt9idence  can  scarcely  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  theoiy.  If  these 
^"  genealogies  are  of  successive  generations,  the  Exodus  would  fidl 
about  BX.  1300.  It  would  be  repHed  that  Hebrew  genealogies  fre- 
quently omit  a  genemtion,  or  even  several  generations,  but  the 
pedigree  of  David,  remarkable  for  the  few  generations  it  contains,  is 
supported  by  evidence  of  completeness  which  Bcems  to  forbid  the 
idea  that  any  single  link  has  been  dropped. 

The  date  of  Joseph  may  be  next  taken.  It  presents  a  greater 
\  difficuhy  than  that  of  the  Exodus.  At  the  outset  a  concession  must 
H  be  made  to  the  Plgyptologists.  The  later  Hebrew  chronology,  if  the 
^^  view  given  above  is  correct,  is  consistent  with  the  theory  that  the 
I  genealogies  of  that  time  are  uobroken,  but  the  majority  of  scholars  are 
I  in  favour  of  reckoning  the  earlier  period,  that  now  under  considera- 
tion, by  what  they  hold  to  be  the  genuine  nnmbei-s  of  the  Biblical  text. 
The  development  of  the  family  which  settled  in  Egj'pt  into  the  nation 
which  went  out  of  it  implies  a  long  period  of  time,  and  the  Hebrew  text 
states  the  interval  to  havebeen  four  hundred  and  thiily  years.  If  we  base 
I  our  reckoning  upon  this  nmnber,  and  place  the  Exodus  in  the  reign  of 
H  ilenptah,  the  government  of  Joseph  would  fall  before  the  Eighteenth 
^  Dynasty,  in  the  later  part  of  the  Shepherd  dominion,  somewhat  before 
^  B.a  1700-  Ht^re  we  find  on  the  monuments  no  definite  point  of  con- 
H  tact,  and  the  theory  must  be  tested  by  geneml  historical  probability. 
P  Joseph  would  thus  have  been  governor  of  Egypt  under  a  Pharaoh 

who,  though  a  foreigner  himself  and  thus  able  to  appreciate  foreign 
merit,  was  one  of  those  who  had  adopted  Egj^ptian  titles  and  usages. 
I  The  subsequent  <  oppression  would  thus  have  been  a  near  or  remote  con- 
i^  sequence  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds.  It  is  precisely  in  the  later 
^m  Shepherd  period  that  Dr.  Brugsch  finds  an  Eg}'ptian  record  of  a  famine 
B  of  many  years'  duration.  No  other  such  famine  is  recorded  in  later 
I  Egyptian  annals  until   that  of  the   Fatiraee  Khaleefeh  EI-Mustansir 

billnh^  remarkable  as  having  lasted  seven  years  (a.D.  1064-1071)  like  that 
I  of  Joseph.     Great  famines  in  Egypt  are  extremely  rare,  because  they 

L     require  a  succession  of  very  low  inundations.     Such  failures  of  the  river 
^1    seldom  happen  singly,  and  a  sequence  of  seven  is  most  extraordinary. 
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Any  ODC  who  reads  the  history  of  the  time  of  Joseph  side  by  ride 
with  that  of  the  Exodus  must  be  struck  by  the  different  conditions  of 
Egypt  which  they  portray.  The  transition  is  from  almost  patriarchal 
simplicity  to  a  highly  organized  condition  of  society. 

Unfortunately  the  monuments  of  the  Shepherd  kings  are  too  scanty 
for  us  to  be  able  to  draw  from  them  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  their 
subjects.  We  know,  however,  that  in  the  later  period  of  their  rultr, 
the  time  to  which  the  government  of  Joseph  is  now  assigned,  the 
kings  had  adopted  Egyptian  manners,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that 
in  civilization  they  had  advanced  beyond  the  conquered  race,  in  this 
the  masters  of  the  conquerors.  We  do  know  the  condition  of  the 
Egyptians  about  this  time.  Then,  and  later,  up  to  tho  earlier  reigns 
of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  they  were  not  more  cultivated,  if  as  culti- 
vated, as  under  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  All  the  conditions  of  hfe  were 
those  of  the  old  monarchy  as  distinguished  from  the  Empire,  so  simpk 
that  it  would  require  a  critical  eye  to  discern  the  germs  of  the  elabo- 
rate social  organization  of  the  imperial  time. 

The  geographical  indications  in  the  BibUcal  history  of  Joseph  are 
scanty ;  but  they  are  consistent  with  his  proposed  place  in  Egyptian 
history  :  those  of  a  later  period  fill  in  their  outline.  It  seems  evident 
that  the  capital  of  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  he  was  minister  was  in  Lower 
Egypt.  When  Joseph  places  his  kinsfolk  in  Goshen,  it  is  that  his  father 
may  be  near  him.  Throughout  the  comings  and  goings  of  his  brethren 
he  appears  to  be  near  the  eastern  border.  Zoan,  or  the  stronghold  Avaris, 
in  the  same  part  of  Egypt,  was  the  capital  of  the  later  Shepherds,  and 
the  position  of  either  would  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative. 

The  name  of  Goshen  has  been  recognized  by  Dr.  Brugsch  in  the 
Egyptian  texts  as  Kesem  (Gesem),  the  Phaccusa  of  the  Greek  writers. 
He  places  the  land  of  Goshen  near  this  town,  and  therefore  not  far 
south  of  Tanis  (Rameses),  which  would  perfectly  agree  with  the  con- 
ditions implied  in  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus,  in  which  a  Rameses  \& 
the  starting-point  of  the  settlers  in  Goshen. 

The  story  of  Joseph  is  illustrated  step  by  step  from  the  Egyptian 
texts.  The  Tale  of  tlie  Two  Brothei'Sy  the  earliest  known  of  Egyptian 
fictions,  was  no  sooner  read  than  it  was  seen  to  relate  in  its 
turning-point  an  incident  identical  with  the  tiial  of  Joseph.  Pha- 
raoh's dream  of  the  kine  describes  the  years  of  plenty  and  famine 
under  the  usual  type  of  the  inundation,  as  Dr.  Birch  has  shown.  The 
installation  of  Joseph  has  its  parallel  in  the  case  of  an  Egyptian 
governor  of  the  age  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  who  received  exactly 
the  same  office,  "  lord  of  all  Egypt"  (Gen.  xlv.  9),  in  the  Egyptian  record 
a  **  lord  of  the  whole  land,"  the  word  lord  being  adon  in  both  c€tses 
(Brugsch,  History,  i.  269,  270).  The  term  in  Hebrew  means  "  ruler ;"  in 
Egyptian  its  sense  is  more  special,  and  the  whole  title  of  Joseph  may 
best  be  rendered  "  regent"  (Brugsch,  I.  c).  Two  circumstances  of 
the  narrative  bring  us  very  near  Egj'ptian  official  usages.     "  By  the  life 
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of  Pharaoh'*  is  used  as  a  etroDgafiseveration by  Joseph  (Gen.xlii.  15, 1 6) ; 
aud  when  he  has  swoni  to  his  father  after  the  Hebrew  rnauner  that 
he  will  not  bury  him  in  Egypt»  then  "  Israel  bowed  hitnaelf  upon  the 
head  of  his  staff''  (xlvii,  29^ — ^31).  Both  the  expression  "  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh,**  and  the  custom  of  bowing  upon  the  staff  of  an  oflScer,  are 
traced  by  M.  Chabas  in  his  interesting  essays  on  Egyptian  judicial 
proceedings,  where  he  cites  the  following  passage  describing  the 
takiDg  an  oath  by  a  witness  in  a  trial  at  Thebes :  **  He  made  a  Ufe  of 
the  royal  lord,  etrikiiig  his  nose  and  his  ears,  and  placing  himself 
on  the  head  of  the  staff"  {Melanges  EQtfptologvpt^dy  iii,  L  80)  the 
ordinary  oath  when  the  witness  bowed  himself  on  the  magistrate's 
staff  of  office.  He  well  remarks  that  this  explains  the  passage  in 
Genesis  quoted  above  as  a  recognition  by  Jacob  of  his  son's  au- 
thority (ibid.  91,  92).  This  illustration  shows  that  the  Septuagtnt  is 
right  in  reading  staff,  ^fon^  in  agreement  with  Heb.  xi.  21,  where  the 
Masoretes  read  bed,  *^^\};  and  a  question  of  controversy  disappears. 

The  narrative  of  the  oppression  and  the  Exodus,  more  detailed 
in  reference  to  Egypt  than  that  of  Joseph's  period,  is  fuller  in  points 
of  contact. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  the  duration  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Israelites,  nor  the  condition  of  Lower  Egypt  during  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  here  adopted,  corresponds 
to  a  great  part  of  the  Hebrew  sojoura.  It  is,  however,  clear  from  the 
Bible  that  the  oppression  did  not  begin  till  after  the  period  of  Joseph's 
contemporaries,  and  had  lasted  eighty  years  before  the  Exodus.  It 
«eems  almost  certain  that  this  was  the  actual  beginning  of  the  oppres- 
sion, for  it  is  very  improbable  that  two  separate  Pharaohs  are  intended 
by  the  "new  king  which  knew  not  Joseph"  and  the  builder  of  Ram- 
eees,  or,  in  other  words,  Ramses  II.,  and  the  time  from  the  accession  of 
Ramses  IT.  to  the  end  of  Menptah's  reign  can  have  Httle  exceeded  the 
eighty  years  of  Scripture  between  the  birth  of  Moses  and  the  Exodus. 

The  Egyptian  monuments  are  almost  silent  as  to  Lower  Egypt 
from  the  time  of  Aahmes,  conqueror  of  the  Shepherds,  to  that  of 
Ramses  IL  Whether  the  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  oppressed 
or  tolerated  the  Shemite  population  we  do  not  know.  Under  the 
Nineteenth  Dyimsty,  not  impossibly  of  partly  Shepherd  race,  Tanis  is 
refounded,  and  the  whole  of  the  east  of  Lower  Egypt  is  adorned  with 
temples  and  specially  strengthened  Avith  forts.  Semitic  ideas  come 
-into  fasldon.  The  new  literaiy  actiWty  may  well  be  due  to  con- 
tact with  Shemites,  This  might  seem  strange  of  a  time  of  pei-secution^ 
but  we  must  reflect  that  it  implies  a  long  previous  contact  of  two 
nationahties,  and  that  precisely  what  we  observe  in  the  Semitic  cha- 
racter of  the  Egyptian  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty  is  conversely  true 
of  the  Hebrew  of  the  same  age  which  is  coloured  by  Egyptian,  though 
iar  lees  markedly.    The  contact  had  its  effect  on  both  sides. 

If  the  adjustment  of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  history  for  the  oppression, 
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as  stated  above,  be  accepted,  Ramses  II.  was  probably  the  first,  and  cer- 
tainly the  great  oppressor.  His  character  suits  this  theory;  he  was  an  un- 
disputed autocrat  who  raised  the  regal  power  into  a  religious  abstraction, 
and  covered  Egypt  and  Lower  Nubia  with  vast  structures  that  could 
only  have  been  produced  by  slave-labour  on  the  largest  scale.  The 
Egyptians  had  been  exhausted  by  the  needs  of  the  army,  of  which  the 
ranks  had  already  been  recruited  from  captives.  Strong  as  was  the 
government,  it  lived  in  danger  of  internal  discontent,  military  revolt, 
and  the  invasion  of  a  more  active  race.  The  King  of  Egypt  might, 
with  some  show  of  policy,  endeavour  to  limit  the  growth  of  a  young 
and  vigorous  foreign  stock  without  civil  organization  or  militaiy 
training,  and  at  the  same  time  make  use  of  it  for  his  public  works. 
The  Egyptians  as  a  nation  seem  to  have  had  little  share  in  the  perse- 
cution. They  were  too  Shemite,  and  the  Shemites  too  Egyptian,  for 
any  national  sympathy  with  the  oppressor.  He,  however,  being  by 
his  instincts  of  rule  apart  from  his  people,  would  be  in  no  way  in- 
fluenced by  their  better  feeUngs.  As  the  character  of  the  oppressor 
suits  Ramses  II.,  so  does  that  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  suit 
Menptah.  Regent  in  the  latter  years  of  Ramses,  he  came  to  the  throne 
an  old  man.  His  reign,  marked  by  a  dangerous  invasion  from  the 
west,  was  unfortunate.  He  inherited  his  father's  ideas  of  prerogative, 
but  not  his  force  of  will  or  personal  courage.  Once  if  not  twice  he 
shrank  from  leading  his  armies  to  battle  in  times  of  the  utmost  danger. 
This  implies  the  mixture  of  tyranny  and  vacillation  that  marks  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus. 

No  positive  mention  on  any  Egyptian  monument  of  the  slavery  of 
the  Hebrews  has  yet  been  found.  Wo  know  that  the  great  works  of 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties,  and  especially  of  the  latter, 
were  in  part  at  least  executed  by  foreign  slaves.  It  has  been  argued 
that  one  race  so  employed,  the  'Aperiu,  correspond  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  identification  is,  however,  phiiologically  faulty,  and  Dr.  Brugsch 
has  rejected  it  on  historical  grounds.  Probably  the  Hebrews  were 
designated  by  the  Egyptians  by  terms  also  applied  to  other  slave 
populations.  The  building  of  Pithom  and  Rameecs  during  the  oppres- 
sion gives  us  a  better  clue.  The  great  probability  that  Rameses  is 
identical  with  Pa-Riimses,  Tanis,  has  already  been  shown,  and  iL 
Chabas  suggests  Pa- turn,  the  abode  (city)  of  (the  god)  Turn  as  equiva- 
lent to  Pithom,  pointing  out  a  place  of  that  name  in  eastern  Lower 
Egypt  {Mil.  Eg.  2  ser.  155).  Dr.  Brugsch  identifies  the  Biblical 
Pithom  with  the  capital  of  the  Sethroite  nome  where  Turn  was  wor- 
shipped {Hist.  i.  202  seqq.). 

It  is  chiefly  in  proper  names  that  we  recognize  the  Egyptian  influence 
on  the  Hebrews.  That  of  Moses  has  been  admitted  to  be  I^gyptian. 
and  recognized  in  the  name  Mes,  Messu,  Messui,  not  nnusual  imder 
the  Empire,  which  means  "  born,  brought  forth,  child."  Dr.  Brugsch 
has  lately  proposed  Mesha,  or,  as  he  reads  it,  Mosha,  which  is   of 
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common  occurrence,  and  is  found  in  the  name  of  a  place  in  Egypt, 
*'the  island'*  or  '* coast  of  Meelia"  {Diet,  Geog,  308),  There  is  no 
Hebrew  derivation  for  Aaron  or  Miriam.  Aaron  has  an  Egyptian 
sound ;  Miriam  may  be  Meree(t)  "  beloved,''  with  a  Hebrew  tenniaa- 
tion.  Phinehas  (Pi-nehae)  is  not  **  mouth  of  brass/'  which  is  doubtful 
etyniologically  and  not  sense,  but  Pi-nehas  "the  Negro/'  an  Egyptian 
name  no  (}oubt  applied  to  dark  men.  Harnepher,  whose  name  occnrs 
in  apparently  the  sixth  generation  from  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  36)  is 
e\ndently  Har-nefer,  **  Horns  the  good/*  which  is  to  be  preferred  to 
Gesemus's  startlmg  conjecture  that  it  may  be  Neharnepher  from  a 
Hebrew  root  '*to  snore/'  and  a  Syriac  "to  pant/' 

In  the  history  of  the  oppression  and  Exodus  there  are  many  details 
which  show  a  knowledge  of  Egypt,  particularly  in  the  time  of  the 
Empire.  Some  of  these  have  been  long  kno\^Ti,  othei^shaTe  but  lately 
come  to  hght.  It  has  been  long  pointed  out  that  the  employment  at 
this  period  of  foreigners  in  brickmaking  under  taskmasters  is  repre- 
sented on  a  mnral  painting :  the  record  of  forced  labour  in  making 
bricks,  of  which  a  daily  tale  was  required,  is  a  later  discoveiy  (Chabas> 
MeL  Eg.  2  s^r.  123,  124). 

The  geography  of  the  route  of  the  Exodus  has  been  treated  by  Dr. 
Bnigsch  in  a  most  interesting  paper,  which  was  read  before  the 
Oriental  Congress  of  London  in  1874^,  His  theory  waits  full  critical 
discussion,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  Egyptian  documents  on 
which  it  rests  are  not  all  before  the  public.  Its  main  features  may, 
however,  be  here  indicated.  Rameses  being  identified  with  Tanis, 
the  route  of  the  Hebrews  is  compared  with  that  of  an  Egyptian  scribe 
in  pursuit  of  two  fugitive  servants,  as  recorded  in  Papyrus  Anastasi, 
V.  11*,  20,  The  stations  of  the  Egyptian  are  Pa^Ramstw,  Thuko,  and 
Khetam,  where  the  pursuer  learns  that  the  fugitives  had  passed  north- 
ward of  Migdoh  The  stations  of  the  Israelites  are  Rameses,  Succoth, 
Etham^  and  ne^r  Migdol.  The  stations  noted  in  the  narrative  of  the 
scribe  are  each  a  day's  journey  apart^  except  that  he  is  two  days  between 
Thuko  and  Khetam,  probably  on  account  of  a  delay  for  inquiry.  The 
Israelite  stations  mark  each  a  day's  journey.  After  leaving  Khetam 
the  fugitive  servants  turned  northwards;  after  leaving  Etham  the 
Israelites  also  turned. 

These  resemblances  are  most  remarkable.  It  is.  however,  unfortu- 
nate that  the  second  and  third  stations  do  not  better  agree.  The 
name  of  the  second  is  written  by  Dr,  Brugsch  Suko  or  Sukot  except  in 
the  list  of  Nomes  in  whicli  he  writes  it  accurately  Thukot  (ii.  318). 
He  has  not  proved  it  can  be  read  with  initial  *'  S."  Unfortunately  for 
the  identification,  Succoth,  **  tents/'  is  good  Hebrew,  and  a  likely  name 
for  a  settlement  in  this  country,  always  frequented  by  tent-dwelling 
tribes.    Khetamj  admitting  the  vowels  to  be  correctly  added,  is  not 

Ireally  like  Etham,  and,  being  a  word  traceable  in  Hebrew  as  well  as  in 
Egyptian,  would  scarcely  have  lost  its  initial  radical  in  transcription* 


] 
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If,  however,  the  route  is  thus  identified,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Dr.  Brugsch  has  made  out  a  strong  case  for  the  passage  by  the 
IsraeKtes  not  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  of  Lake  Serbonis — 

"  that  Serbonian  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Caains  old 
Where  armieB  whole  have  sunk." 

This  marsh,  be  it  remembered,  was  anciently  subject  to  overflowB 
from  the  Mediterranean  (Strabo,  i.),  which,  added  to  its  treacherous 
quicksands,  made  it  most  difficult  to  pass.  The  term  used  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  "  Sea  of  Reeds,"  is  specially  applicable  to  Lake  Serbonis, 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  rendering  it 
"  Red  Sea."  The  only  other  tenable  theory,  now  that  the  main  outlines 
of  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Lower  Egypt  are  certain,  is  that  the 
Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea  near  its  ancient  head,  now  represented 
in  part  by  the  small  lakes  and  marshes  on  the  line  of  the  Suez  CanaL 

The  close  relation  now  established  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Hebrew  settlers  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  question  of  far  higher  inter- 
est than  that  last  noticed.  We  must  now  ask  whether  the  monuments 
of  Egypt  throw  any  light  on  the  possible  connection  of  the  Egyptian 
religion  and  morals  with  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  Hebrews* 

The  Hebrew  Law  and  the  Egyptian  religion  have  nothing  in 
common  but  that  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Law,  and  is  merely  trace- 
able in  the  theology  of  Egypt,  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God.  In 
the  Law  this  idea  excludes  all  idolatry,  and  even  forbids  the  idea  of 
inferior  divine  intelligences  ;  in  the  Egyptian  beUef  it  is  almost  lost  in 
the  crowd  of  the  Pantheon,  and  when  discernible  in  the  more  profoimd 
part  of  the  sacred  writings  it  merely  appears  as  the  source  of  poly- 
theism, springing  not  so  much  from  monotheism  as  from  the  idea  of  a 
First  Cause.  To  an  ordinary  Egyptian,  monotheism  must  have  been  the 
very  opposite  of  the  national  creed ;  and  if  he  recognized  a  trace  of  it 
in  the  religious  writings,  he  could  not  have  detached  it  from  the  poly- 
theistic associations  which  there  surround  it. 

The  moral  philosophy  of  the  Egyptians,  if  we  may  judge  from  its 
scanty  remains,  has  a  far  different  relation  to  the  Hebrew  teaching. 
In  Egypt,  as  in  Greece  from  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  Era, 
there  were  serious  thinkers  who  held  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
and  rejected  the  phraseology  in  which  the  priests  concealed  them.  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  dra^vn  from  such  a  book  as  the  Proverbs  of 
Ptah'hotep,  where  the  idea  of  one  God  runs  through  its  moral  teaching, 
as  the  key  to  man's  responsibility  for  his  actions.  The  unnamed  First 
Cause  of  the  Ritual  is  not  mentioned  in  this  text ;  the  Supreme  Being 
is  spoken  of  as  God.  The  sacerdotal  term  used  by  those  who  com- 
posed the  Ritual  is  discarded  as  implying  polytheism,  and  another 
used  which  is  in  itself  a  protest  against  polytheism.  Moses,  "  educated 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
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known  tliis  teaching.  The  docmiientfi  on  both  nicies  do  not,  however, 
warrant  the  supposition  that  Hebrew  monotheism  had  its  origin  in 
thiB  esoteric  Egyptian  conception  (Cf.  Maspero,  IlUt,  Anc,  289),  ^  A 
doctriiie  which  is  clear  in  idea  and  precise  in  expression  does  not 
spring  from  a  vague  abstmction.  The  shadowy  truth  that  remained 
after  Egyptian  untruth  had  been  ehminated  could  not  have  boeu  the 
source  of  the  vigorous  belief  that  filled  the  whole  horizon  of  Hebrew 
thought.  Yet  as  in  the  patriarchal  beUef,  eo  in  the  Egyptian  philo- 
sophy, the  unity  of  God  was  known,  and  thus  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  certain  fitness  in  the  education  as  well  as  in  the  parentage  of 
Moees  tlie  Leawgiver,  * 

The  contrast  between  the  two  religions  is  in  nothing  more  remark- 
able than  in  the  doctrine  of  the  future  state.  Upon  that  doctrine, 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  rests  the  whole  Egyptian 
teaching  as  to  man's  moral  and  religions  duties.  With  its  faiUire  as  the 
motive  of  life  arose  in  its  stead  the  performance  of  magical  rites  and 
routine  acts  of  worship  under  the  power  of  an  ever-growing  priest- 
hood who  held  the  terrors  of  purgatory  over  the  heads  of  the  laity. 
The  practical  value  of  the  doctrine  thus  vanished  utterly. 

In  the  Hebi'ew  system  the  rewards  and  punishments  are  of  this  life, 
and  the  future  state,  the  greatest  subject  of  thought  in  Egypt,  is  not 
once  alluded  to.  Yet  as  the  whole  Hebrew  settlement  must  have  been 
aware  of  a  great  truth »  which  be  it  remembered  is  ignored  in  the 
Mosaic  Law,  not  denied,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  remained  in  tlie 
background,  ultimately  fading  from  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  to 
reappear  when  the  prophets  gradually  taught  it  to  them.  Had  this 
doctrine  been  taught  by  Moses  to  the  Hebrews  dogmatically*  they 
would  probably  have  returned  to  the  worship  of  Osiris. 

With  such  startling  diiferences  in  the  main  structures  of  the  two 
religions,  certain  poiots  of  agreement  in  detail,  some  pre-Moaaie,  some 
common  to  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  must  not  be  allowed  too 
great  a  significance.  We  are  accustomed  to  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance to  the  mention  of  syniboHc  representations  in  the  Jlosaic  narra- 
tive. Provided  they  were  not  for  purposes  of  worship,  they  could  not 
have  come  under  the  prohibidon  usually  thought  to  extend  to  them. 
The  material  adjuncts  of  worship  may  well  have  been  similar  in  both 
religions.  Sacrifices  could  not  have  been  performed  mthout  knives. 
A  tabernacle  and  a  temple  were  necessary,  and  if  so,  perhaps  an  ark  as 
a  central  object,  which,  as  imconnected  with  any  image,  would  be  a 
perpetual  protest  against  the  ideas  which  were  associated  with  the 
Egyptian  arks. 

The  date  of  the  Hebrew  documents  in  general  has  been  here  assumed 
to  be  that  assigned  to  them  by  the  older  scholara.  This  position  is 
I  justified  by  the  Egyptian  evidence.  German  and  Dutch  critics  have 
-  laboured  with  extraordinary  acuteness  and  skill  upon  the  Mosaic  docu- 
H  ments  alone,  with  such  illustrations  as  they  could  obtain  from  collateral 
H         VOL,  XXXIV.  3  D 
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records,  using,  be  it  remembered,  sucli  records  as  all  the  older,  and 
too  many  of  the  later,  classical  scholars  out  of  Germany  and  France 
have  used  coins  and  inscriptions,  not  as  independent  sources,  but  as 
mere  illustrations.  The  work  has  been  that  of  great  literary  critics, 
not  of  archoeologistSi  The  result  has  been  to  reduce  the  date  of  the 
documents,  except  a  few  fmgments,  by  many  centuries. 

The  Egyptian  documents  emphatically  call  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  question  of  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  now  certain 
that  the  narrative  of  the  history  of  Joseph  and  the  sojourn  and  Exodus 
of  the  IsraeUtes,  that  is  to  say,  the  portion  from  Genesis  xxxix.  to 
Exodus  XV.,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Egypt,  is  substantially  not  much 
later  than  B.C.  1300,  in  other  words  was  written  while  the  memory  of 
the  events  was  fresh.  The  minute  accuracy  of  the  text  is  inconsifitent 
with  any  later  date.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  shows  knowledge  of  Egypt, 
but  knowledge  of  Egypt  under  the  Ramessides  and  yet  earlier.  The 
condition  of  the  country,  the  chief  cities  of  the  frontier,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  army,  are  true  of  the  age  of  the  Ramessides,  and  not  true  of 
the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  contemporary  with  Solomon  and  his  successors. 
If  the  Hebrew  documents  are  of  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  how  is  it  that  they  are  trae  of  the  earlier  conditioa,  not  of  that 
which  was  contemporary  with  those  kings  ?  Why  is  the  Egypt  of 
the  Law  markedly  different  from  the  Egypt  of  the  Prophets,  each 
condition  being  described  consistently  with  its  Egyptian  records, 
themselves  contemporary  with  the  events  ?  Why  is  Egypt  de- 
scribed in  the  Law  as  one  kingdom,  and  no  hint  given  of  the 
break-up  of  the  Empire  into  the  small  principahties  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  (iix.  2)  *?  Why  do  the  proper  names  belong  to  the  Ramesside 
and  earlier  age,  without  a  single  instance  of  those  Semitic  names  which 
came  into  fashion  with  the  Bubastite  line  in  Solomon's  time?  Why 
do  Zoau-Rameses  and  Zoar*  take  the  places  of  Migdol  and  Tahpanhesf 
Why  are  the  foreign  mercenaries,  such  as  the  Lubim,  spoken  of  in  the 
constitution  of  Egyptian  armies  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
wholly  unmentionod  ?  The  relations  of  Egypt  with  foreign  countries 
are  not  less  characteristic.  The  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  which  over- 
shadowed Egypt  from  before  Hezekiah's  time  and  throughout  his  reign, 
is  unmentioned  in  the  earlier  documents.  The  earUer  Assyrian  Em- 
pire wliich  rose  for  a  time  on  the  fall  of  the  Egyptian  nowhere  appears. 

These  agreements  have  not  failed  to  strike  foreign  Egyptologists,  who 
have  no  theological  bias.  These  independent  scholars,  without  actually 
formulating  any  Wew  of  the  date  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
appear  uniformly  to  treat  its  text  as  an  authority  to  be  cited  side  by 
side  with  the  Egyptian  monuments.  So  Lepsius  in  his  researches  on 
the  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  Binigsch  in  his  discussion  of  the  route, 

•  The  discovery  of  a  great  frontier  fort,  Zar,  perhaps,  as  Brugscli  thinks,  identical 
with  Tanis,  explains  the  passage  in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  which  otherwise  involves  a  long  paren- 
thesis^  "  the  plain  of  Jordan  "  being  there  described  "  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the 
land  of  Egypt,  as  thon  comest  unto  Zoar."  ,  , 
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Oliabas  ill  his  paper  on  Raraeses  and  Pithom.  Of  course  it  would  be 
unfair  to  implicate  any  one  of  these  scholars  in  the  inferences  expressed 
above,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  that  they  can,  for  instance, 
hold  Kuenen's  theories  of  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch  so  far  as  the 
part  relating  to  Egypt  is  concerned.  They  have  taken  the  two  sets 
of  documents,  Hebrew  and  Egyptian,  side  by  side,  and  in  the  work- 
ing of  elaborate  problems  found  everything  consistent  with  accuracy 
on  both  sides ;  and  of  course  accuracy  would  not  be  maintained  in 
a  tradition  handed  down  through  several  centuries. 

If  the  large  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  relating  to  the  Egyptian 
period  of  Hebrew  history,  including  as  it  does  Elohistic  as  well  as 
Jehovistic  sections,  is  of  the  remote  antiquity  here  claimed  for  it,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  the  first  four  books  of  Moses  are  substantially  of  the  same 
age.  The  date  of  Deuteronomy  is  a  separate  question.*  Leaving  this 
problem  aside,  the  early  age  of  the  first  four  books  does  unquestionably 
involve  great  difficulties,  but  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  hypothesis  of 
late  date  when  they  are  confronted  with  the  Egyptian  records. 

Those  who  refuse  to  accept  the  results  of  the  most  advanced  school  of 
Hebrew  critics  on  the  ground  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  evidence 
of  the  Egyptian  documents,  must  beware  of  throwing  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  other  extreme  party,  who  deny  the  value  of  criticism, 
and  refuse  to  accept  the  evidence  of  parti«tl  compilation  and  redac- 
tion patent  in  the  Biblical  texts.  It  would  be  a  fatal  loss  to  science 
were  the  fniits  of  Gennan  and  Dutch  criticism  neglected  for  a  year, 
criticism  which,  though  sometimes  rash  and  arrogant,  is  in  general  acute, 
learned,  honest,  and  not  without  a  reverence  the  apologists,  those 
Uzzas  who  are  always  putting  their  clumsy  hands  to  the  Ark,  cannot 
imagine.  Of  this  criticism  it  may  be  said  that  its  excellences  in 
analysis  are  marred  by  its  defects  in  constnictive  skill.  Its  facts  are 
admirably  chosen,  but  its  theories  are  hastily  put  together,  their  very 
multitude  being  sufficient  to  arouse  the  keenest  mistrust.  For  if  a 
school  bas.  produced  from  the  same  evidence  many  distinct  hypotheses 
of  the  date  of  a  set  of  documents,  all  but  one  theory  must  be  false,  and 
therefore  the  great  majority  are  in  error,  and  if  we  trust  ourselves 
to  a  guide  he  is  in  a  minority  of  one. 

The  wise  course  is  to  devote  all  our  labour  to  the  collection  of  facts, 
the  accumulation  of  which,  on  the  true  principle  of  all  scientific  diEh 
coveiy,  will  ultimately  form  correct  theories.*  The  learned  world  is 
more  grateful  for  one  solid  volume  of  new  facts  than  for  a  library  of 
airy  fancies.  All  such  work  honestly  done  is  in  truth  work  of  which 
the  results  will  last  for  ever.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole. 

•  Tho  lamented  Deutscli,  reniarkaljlo  among  Hebraists  for  his  acute  literary  percep- 
tion, remarked  to  the  writer  that  he  could  not  explain  the  origin  of  Deuteronomy  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  its  original  Mosaic  authorship,  redaction  heing  enough  to  account 
for  its  peculiai-ities.  This  opinion  may  not  have  been  maintained,  and  therefore  it  is 
merely  stated  as  a  remarkable  hint  thrown  out  in  conversation.  Mimy  scholars  would 
not  believe  that  Deutsch  could  have  held  the  view  for  a  moment :  this  is  why  the  recol* 
.  lection  deserves  to  be  put  on  record. 

3  D  2 
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Note  on  Dr.  Brugsch's  "  History  of  Egypt  under  the 

Pharaohs." 

In  Dr.  Brugscli's  History  of  Egypt*  an  authority  of  the  first  rank 
has  stated  his  views  of  the  latest  results  of  Egyptology  in  a  style  so- 
attractive  as  to  ensure  a  large  body  of  readers  among  the  class  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  As  he  has  avoided  the  usual  cautions  with 
which  most  scholars,  and  especially  his  countrymen,  are  accustomed  to- 
guard  themselves  in  stating  hypotheses,  his  readers  will  accept  as 
final  much  that  he  says  on  matters  which  are  still  controversial.  As 
the  writer  of  these  papers  is  not  convinced  on  some  very  important 
questions  of  this  nature,  and  believes  that  his  scruples  are  shared  by 
several  authorities  of  great  weight,  he  would  venture  to  state  his 
reasons  very  briefly  in  the  present  place. 

There  are  three  leading  questions  noticed  in  this  work — the  route^ 
of  the  Exodus,  the  relation  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  maritime  nations 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  alleged  conquest  of  Egypt  by  tlie 
Assyrians  about  the  time  of  Solomon. 

The  theory  of  the  route  of  the  Exodus  has  been  noticed  in  the  pre- 
vious  paper,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  identificarions  of  the 
stations  are  by  no  means  certain.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more 
than  to  repeat  that  Dr.  Brugsch's  remarkable  argument  is  weakened 
by  the  positive  manner  in  which  the  identifications  are  put,  as  is^ 
specially  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  Thuko  orThukot,  which,  being 
identified  with  the  Hebrew  Succoth,  appears  throughout  the  argument 
with  an  initial  S.  The  exact  transcription  should  be  maintained  until 
the  identity  with  Succoth  is  proved,  otherwise  logic  is  violated. 

The  identification  of  the  maritime  enemies  of  the  Ramessides  w4th 
certain  primitive  Pelasgic,  and  other  pre-Hellenic  or  proto-IIellenic 
tribes,  not  necessarily  established  in  the  seats  where  Greek  history 
shows  them,  but  moving  towards  those  seats,  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  a  firmly-established  position  won  for  science  by  the  acute 
scholarship  of  M.  de  Rouge  and  fortified  by  the  solid  learning  of  ]\L 
Chabas.  It  has  received  additional  strength  by  the  adhesion  of 
Dr.  Birch,  the  most  cautious  of  leading  Egyptologists  in  the  domain 
of  historical  conjecture  {Records  of  the  Past,  iv.  37,  seqq.).  Dr.  Brugsch 
rejects  this  view  "  as  a  dangerous  error,  which  has  been  unfortunately 
mtroduced  into  our  science"  (i.  16).  In  Ueu  he  proposes  Caucaso- 
Colchians,  chiefly  because,  according  to  his  reading  of  a  difficult  term^ 
most  of  the  hostile  tribes  in  question  were  circumcised,  with  which  the 
well-known  statement  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  Colchians  agrees.  Certain 
Colchian  tribes  are  most  ingeniously  identified  with  the  maritime  enemies- 
of  Egypt,  and  where  this  fails  they  arc  recognized  in  tribes  settled 
in  Libya,  the  Libyans  having  been  allied  with  the  maritime  nations  iu- 
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qneRtion.     It  may  be  fairly  eaid  that  M.  de  Rongu's  identificationB 
are  verbally  ae   gAod  as  Dr.  Biagech^e,   and.   what  is  more  to  the 
point,  they  have  a  historical  consistency  which  his  lack.     Indeed^  he 
eeems  somewhat  to  doubt  Lis  theory,  for  the  Caucaso-CoIchiaiiB  are 
asBociated  with  Carian  immigrants  (ii.  124),  and  then  become  (Jolchio- 
Cretans  (125),  and  lastly,  we  hoar,  as  to  a  later  time,  of  "the  migra- 
tions   of   the  Cinian-Colchian  nationR  which,   from    Cilicia  and  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  partly  by  land  through  Asia  Minor,  and  partly 
by  water  on  the  Mediterranean,  made  a  formidable  campaign  against 
"Egypt*'  (147).     No  exception  could  be  taken  to  a  change  of  nomen- 
clature in  the  case  to  which  the  quotation  refers,  when  new  enemies 
lire  joined  to  the  old  onep,  but  it  m  ditlicnlt  to  Bee  how  euch  strange 
mixed  populations  can  be  imagined  without  the  strongest  possible 
evidence,  and  huw  such  a  land  journey  as  that  from  Colchis  to  Egypt 
can  be  combined  with  a  series  of  maritime  attacks.     Eliminate  the 
Colchians,  of  whose  migratitins  we  have  no  hint  ekew^here,  and  ]>r, 
BrugBch's  geographical  view  is  in  its  large  outlines  not  very  diflerent 
from  5L  de  RougeV.     He  concedeB  that  these  enemies  of  Egypt  occu- 
pied the  opposite  coasts  and  islands  of  theMediteiTanean.    It  is  rather 
to  thifi  general  view  that  the  inquiry  of  the  next  paper  'will  be  directed, 
fur  it  is  an  impregnable  position,  in  no  way  shaken  by  dipagreements 
as  to  details.    It  muBt,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  identifications 
of  M.  de  Konge  are  of  names  that  reappear  in  history,  whereas  those  of 
Dr.  Brngsch  have  merely  a  geographical  survival.    It  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  a  great  maritime  confederacy  should  have  been  %viped 
out  and  left  no  trace  but  in  some  obscure  names  on  the  Libyan  coast. 
The  Assyrian  conqut-st  of  Egypt  is  the  most  startling  of  Dr.  Brngsch  s 
theories.     It  was  w*e!l  known  that  Sheshonk  I.»  the  ShiBhak  uf  the 
Bible,  who  founded  a  new  Egyptian  line,  the  Twenty-Second  Dynasty, 
about  B.C.  t^TO,  was  of  Sheinite  origin.     He  was  contemporary  with 
the  latter  pai-t  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  invaded  Judah  in  that  of  Reho- 
boam,     Ilis  Shemite  origin  is  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Bnigsch  in  the 
following  manner.     His  grandfather,  also  called  Sheshonk,  married  an 
Egyptian  princess ;  their  heir  Nemurot  (Nimrod)  was  buried  by  his 
parents  at  Abydos  in  Egypt.     An  inscription  there  discovered  states 
the  circumstance.     In  it.  as  now  translated  by  Dr.  Bragsch,  we  are 
astonished  to  read  that  both  the  earlier  Sheshonk  and  his  souNimrodare 
called  **  great  lord  of  Assyria,'*  '*  gi*eat  king  of  A88}ma,"  "  the  great  king 
of  kings,'*  and  **  great  king  of  the  Assyrians/'  and  the  like  (ii.  VM), 
eeqq.).    The  text  was  partly  made  known  by  Dr»  Bi-ugsch  in  the  Zeit 
schri/t  fflr  Ae^yptische  Spracltr  (1871,  85,  86).    Of  this  presently.     From 
the  translation  now  given  is  evolved  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
-Assyrians  a  little  before  B,0.  ^*70,  and  Dr.  Bmgsch  accordingly  discovers 
the  names  of  certain  kings  of  Assyria  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.    But 
on  refening  to  the  history  of  Assyria  at  this  period  as  given  by  M,  Menan t 
on  his  Annaks  des  Rots  d'Asft/rie  (p.  53,  eeqq.),  not  one  of  those  names 
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can  be  recognized.  It  is  just  possible  that  ^fainiani  king  or  two  may" 
have  ruled  between  the  close  of  the  old  Assyrian  Empire  and  the  rise 
of  the  new  Assyrian  Kingdom  about  B.C.  1020.  Yet  neither  the  later 
kings  of  the  Empire  nor  the  earlier  of  the  Kmgdom  which  succeeded  it 
could  possibly  have  conquered  Egj'^pt.  They  were  kings  of  limited  power 
and  narrow  dominions.  Elqually  does  the  strength  of  the  Hebrew  mon- 
archy under  David  and  Solomon  forbid  Dr.  Bnigsch's  theorj'.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  the  heirs  of  the  earlier  line  may  have  fled  to 
Egypt  on  their  overthrow,  and  there  maintained  their  pretensions. 

"What,  however,  is  the  evidence  that  the  personages  mentioned  in 
the  inscription  referred  to  by  Dr.  Brugsch  are  Assyrians  or  kings  ? 
The  word  now  rendered  Assyria  is  "  Mat,"  thus  understood  "  with 
the  assistance  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions"  (ii.  192,  192).  But  in 
Assyrian  "  mat"  is  merely  country  (Norris,  Assyrian  IXciionary^  s.  r. 
888).  Referring  to  Dr.  Bmgsch's  original  publication  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, the  theory  loses  its  other  support.  Sheshonk,  the  grandfather  of 
the  Egyptian  king  of  the  same  name,  is  there  called  set'  a  en  seraUy 
"the  great  prince  of  princes,"  and  liis  son  Nimrod  ser  en  maiauy 
"  prince  of  the  Mata  (body-guard),"  these  being  Dr.  Bnigsch's  original 
translations.  The  idea  that  ser  must  be  rendered  "king"  is  quite  new. 
The  Egyptian  symbol  is  a  polyphone  ideograph  reading  ur  or  ser 
(Brugsch,  Grammaire  Hierog.  116).  Ur  is  the  Egyptian,  ser  the  Egypto- 
Semitic,  for  "  chief,"  and  the  term  is  applied  to  any  foreign  niler,  the 
Egyptian  terms  for  "king"  being  limited  to  those  who  ruled  Egypt. 
When  unaccompanied  by  a  phonetic  equivalent  the  reading  of  the 
symbol  is  doubtful,  but  when  it  is  applied  to  a  foreigner  from  the 
Kammesside  age  downwards  the  more  likely  reading  is  ser.  In  a  very 
interesting  decree  of  Ptolemy  I.,  while  governing  Egypt  for  Alexander 
Aegus,  the  king  receives  the  Pharaonic  titles,  and  Ptolemy  is  called 
ser  {(,  "great  piince''  of  Egypt,  and  ser,  "prince,"  and  Ishatrapon, 
"satrap,"  the  word  ser  being  rendered  by  Dr.  Brugsch  in  this  case 
"governor"  (Zeitschrift  far  Aeg.  Sprache,  1871,  1,  seqq.).  It  must  be 
added  that  he  cannot  now  change  the  reading  of  i^er  in  this  inscrip- 
tion, for  Ptolemy  was  clearly  governor  under  a  king.  Thus  there 
is  no  necessary  support  for  the  new  hypothesis  in  the  titles  applied  to 
the  Shemite  princes  of  Egypt. 

Any  criticism  of  Dr.  Brugsch  would  seem  ungracious  were  not  the 
reputations  of  other  great  scholars  at  stake,  and  were  it  not  that  his 
extensive  learning  and  admirable  power  of  putting  a  case  are  apt  to 
create  a  confusion  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers  between  what  is 
doubtful  and  what  is  proved. 

R.  S.  P. 


THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
EASTERN  QUESTION. 


The  Eos  fern   Question^  /torn  the  Tiyaty  of  Paris  185« 
to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  1878.  and  to  the  Secomi  Afyhari 
War.    Bj  the  DcKE  OF  iUif.rLL.   2  vola.    Lcmdoa 
Strahan  &  Co.  L!iu!t«d. 


THE  case  of  those  who  defend  the  foreign  policy  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment during  the  last  three  years  may,  I  think,  be  accurately 
summarized  as  follows : — 

England  was  bound  by  treaty  to  uphold  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and  with  this  obligation  coincided 
the  duty  of  defending  British  interest*,  which  would  be  menaced  by 
any  disturbance  of  the  status  quo  in  Turkey.  Turkish  rule  was,  no 
doubt,  bad;  but  its  abuses  and  excesses  were  much  e:;?aggerated. 
Great  improvements  had  taken  place  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire 
since  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  were  still  in  progress.  British  states- 
manship should  therefore  aim  at  encouraging  this  process  of  gradual 
reform,  and  consequently  at  discouraging  any  foreign  intervention, 
diplomatic  or  otherwise,  in  the  allairs  of  Turkey.  This  was  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  English  statesmanship,  and  in  pui-suing  it  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  following  in  the  footsteps  of  a  long  line  of  predecessors. 
Liberals,  at  all  events,  have  no  right  to  complain,  for  during  their  long 
tenure  of  office  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris  they  did  nothing  on  behalf  of 
the  Cliristians  of  Turkey.  The  insurrections  which  broke  out  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey  in  1875-6  were  caused  more  by  Russian  intrigue  than  by 
Turkish  misgovernment  and  oppression.  The  agitation  in  England,  led 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  paralyzed  the  action  of  the  Government,  and  encour- 
aged Russia  to  wage  an  unrighteous  war  agjiinst  the  Porte,  gi*eatly  to 
the  detriment  of  British  interests.  That  war  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stcfano,  the  provisions  of  which  were  ruinous  to  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  most  damaging  to  the  interests  of  England.  It  thus 
became  the  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  insist  on  the  whole  of 
that  Treaty  being  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  European  Congress. 
The  firmness  of  the  British  Government  compelled  Russia  at  last  to 
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yield,  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  was  the  consequence.  In  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  the  Biitish  plenipotentiaries  succeeded  in  doing  three  excel- 
lent things  :  they  restored  a  large  province  to  the  direct  political  and 
military  rule  of  the  Sultan ;  they  "  consolidated"  his  empire  by  lopping 
oflF  three  rich  provinces  in  Europe,  and  surrendering  to  Kussia  the  keys 
of  his  Asiatic  dominions ;  and  they  gave  to  the  European  possessions  of 
the  Sultan  a  "  scientific  frontier/'  by  the  division  of  Bulgaria  and  the 
occupation  of  the  Balkan  Passes  by  Turkish  troops.  In  this  way  the 
British  Government  secured  "peace  with  honour;"  and  **  by  the 
iSupplemental  Convention  which  was  signed  between  the  Porte 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  very  recently,  the  last  traces  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  have  been  abolished."  * 

So  much  as  regards  Turkey.  The  defence  of  the  Government  policy 
in  India  is  that  the  progress  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  imperils  the 
security  of  our  Indian  Empire,  unless  proper  precautions  are  taken. 
The  proper  precautions  are  "a  scientific  frontier"  on  our  north- 
western side,  and  British  Residents  in  the  chief  towns  of  Afghanistan. 
These  Residents  would  themselves  have  constituted  the  "scientific 
frontier,"  if  Shere  Ali  had  received  them  peaceably. t  Since  he  has 
provoked  us  to  war  against  him,  the  "scientific  frontier"  will  be 
acquired  by  annexing  as  much  Afghan  territory  as  we  may  think  con- 
venient.f  At  the  same  time,  "  so  far  as  the  invasion  of  India  in  that 
quarter  is  concerned,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  it  is  hardly  practicable  " — the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  invader 
being  so  many  and  so  great.§ 

This  is  in  brief,  I  thinK,  a  fair  statement  of  the  Government's  case 
as  expounded  by  its  authoritative  organs.  It  is  travei-sed  in  all  its 
parts  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  work  which  he  has  just  published. 
It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  at  my  disposal  to  review  the 
mass  of  evidence  which  the  Duke  marshals  in  support  of  his  counter- 
case.  But  I  think  I  can  place  before  the  reader  the  main  lines  of 
the  argument,  together  with  an  intelligible  clue  to  the  evidence  on 
which  they  rest. 

The  Duke  opens  his  case  by  discussing  the  tnie  meaning  of  those 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  Russia  is  supposed  to  have 
violated  by  her  war  against  Turkey.  The  seventh  Article  of  the  Treaty 
says: — 

"Their  Majesties  engage,  each  onliis  part,  to  res|)ectthe  independence  and 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire:  guarantee  in  common  the 
strict  observance  of  that  engagement ;  and  will,  in  consequence,  consider  any 
act  tending  to  its  violation  as  a  question  of  general  interest." 

Does  this  mean  that  Turkey  was  to  be  protected  against  the  conse- 
quences of  her  own  misdeeds  ?     Did  the  Powers  of  Europe  actually 

•  Lord  Beaconsfield'a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  13,  1879. 
t  Ditto,  December  10,  1878.  J  Ditto,  February  13,  1870. 

§  Lord  Beaconsfi'/ld's  speech  on  the  9th  of  last  November. 
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bind  themselves  to  prevent  each  other  from  making  war  on  the  Porte, 
BO  matter  what  the  provocation  might  be  ?  "  This  would  have  been 
to  place  Turkey,  not  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other  States, 
but  ill  a  position  of  Buperioiity  and  of  chartered  licence."  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  any  such 
intention,  for  in  guaranteeing  such  an  extravagant  independence  to 
Turkey  they  would  in  reaUty  be  infringing  their  own.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  seventh  Article  of  the  Treaty  is  explained  by  the 
eighth : — 

**If  there  shuukl  arise  between  tlie  Sublime  Porte  mid  one  or  more  of  the 
other  Sigiiin^L;*  Powers  nny  hnsuudwMnjxVmg:  which  might  enclanL^^er  the  ruain- 
tenaiice  of  their  lelatitnis,  the  Siibliine  Porte,  aod  each  of  such  Powers,  before 
]iaviii|j:  recourse  to  the  use  ul  fLirce,  shall  afford  the  other  Contracting'  Parties 
the  opportunity  of  preventing  such  an  extremity  by  means  of  their  laediatiou/' 

This  proves  that  the  Treaty  of  Pariit?,  80  far  from  invalidating  the 
right  of  any  of  the  Puwere  to  take  separate  action  against  Tnrkey» 
contemplated  such  separate  action  and  made  distinct  proviaion  for  it. 
The  Powers  which  eigoed  the  Treaty  were  severally  to  retain  th^r 
previous  liberty  of  action,  snbjccttu  the  hmitation  of  submitting  their 
quaiTels  with  the  Porte  to  the  mediation  of  their  co-siguatorieB.  If 
the  mediation  failed,  there  was  no  obligation  on  either  party,  not  even 
on  the  party  which  was  ruled  to  be  in  the  wrong,  to  abstain  from 
prosecutiog  its  quarrel  to  the  point  of  war.  Should  that  party  happen 
to  be  the  Porte,  it  seems  to  follow  that,  in  case  of  defeat,  it  had  for- 
feited the  right  to  invoke  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  protection  either  of 
its  territorial  integrity  ©r  it«  independence. 

But  had  the  Powere,  collectively  or  individually,  a  right  to  interfere 
between  the  Sultan  and  any  class  of  his  subjects  t  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts.  The  Turkish  Government  received  two  great  boons  from  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  In  the  seventh  Article  of  that  Treaty  the  European 
Powers  "declare  the  Sublime  Porte  admitted  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  the  public  law  and  system  (concert)  of  Europe/*  That 
was  the  first  boon,  and  the  second  was  the  colletttive  guarantee  of  the 
Porte's  independence  and  temtorial  integrity  in  the  sense  just  ex- 
plamed.  In  return  for  these  advantages  the  Porte  also  undertook,  on 
its  part,  certain  engagements.  The  Sultan  communicated  to  the  signa- 
tories of  the  Treaty  a  firman  of  reforms,  which  liad  for  their  object  to 
** ameliorate  the  condition''  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  "  without  distinc- 
tion of  rehgion  or  of  race/'  and  to  give  them  security  in  their  persons, 
their  propei-ty,  and  their  honour.  In  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty 
the  Contracting  Powere  "  recognize  the  high  value  of  this  communi- 
cation/' but  add  that  it  **  can  not,  in  any  case,  give  to  the  said  Powers 
the  right  to  interfere,  either  collectively  or  separately,  in  the  relatione 
of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  his  subjects,  nor  in  theiuternal  admima- 
tratinn  of  his  empire/'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  disclaimer?  Did 
the  Powers  actually  debar  themselves  from  the  right  of  insisting  on 
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the  fulfilment  of  the  solemn  promise  of  which  they  had  just  recognized 
"the  high  value"?  That  would  be  an  absurdity.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  is  clearly  right  in  holding  that  the  object  of  the  ninth  Article 
was  twofold.  It  aimed,  first,  at  placing  the  Ghristianis  of  Turkey 
tmder  the  collective  protectorate  of  Europe  instead  of  the  single  pro- 
tectorate till  then  claimed  and  exercised  by  Russia.  In  the  second  place, 
it  entrasted  to  the  Porte  itself  the  execution  of  its  own  reforms.  The 
Powers  renounced  no  right  which  any  of  them  had  previously  possessed. 
They  merely  acknowledged  that  no  new  right  arose  out  of  the  promise 
made  by  the  Sultan.  In  other  words,  the  ninth  Article  guaranteed  to 
the  Sultan  the  benefit  of  non-intervention  in  consideration  of  the 
promise  which  he  had  just  made.  It  surely  follows  that  if  the  promise 
was  broken,  the  guarantee  lapsed  by  forfeiture.  Non-intervention  was 
conditional  on  the  promised  reforms  being  earned  out.  Failing  the 
condition,  the  right  of  intervention  between  the  Sultan  and  his  sub- 
jects is  plainly  implied.  This  interpretation  was  substantially  admitted 
by  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Conference  of  Constantinople,  when  he 
declared  that  "  the  engagements  of  the  Treaty  were  not  and  could  not 
be  unilateral ; "  and  by  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July 
11,  1876,  when  he  said  that  the  guarantee  of  the  Porte's  independ- 
ence "implied  a  corresponding  duty  of  control;"  and  that  the  ninth 
Article  '*  did  not  in  any  way  forbid  a  joint  intervention  in  the  interests 
of  humanity,  the  intention  clearly  being  to  guard  against  exclusive 
control."  Lord  Derby  himself,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  acted  after- 
wards on  that  very  interpretation  of  the  treaty  which  he  here  repu- 
diates. It  is  one  of  the  mcany  inconsistencies  which  marked  his 
diplomacy  on  the  Eastern  Question. 

But  what  about  the  Treaty  of  1871,  in  which  the  Powers  "  i-ecognize 
it  as  an  essential  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  no  Power  can 
liberate  itself  from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipu- 
lations thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Contracting  Powers  by 
means  of  an  amicable  anangement  ?  "  This  has  been  often  quoted  as 
if  it  precluded  action  against  Turkey  on  the  pai*t  of  any  of  the  Powers 
without  the  consent  of  the  rest,  even  if  the  Porte  had  given  just 
ground  of  offence.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Powers  in- 
tended to  stultify  themselves  in  that  manner,  and  their  conduct  on 
various  subsequent  occasions  proves  that  they  had  no  such  intention. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll's  interpretation  is  the  only  one  which  stands  to 
reason  and  agrees  with  the  facts : — 

'^  The  -whole  form  of  the  Declaration  clearly  shows  that  it  was  undcrstooil 
as  condemning  the  particular  conr}=?e  taken  by  Eussia  in  denonm-ing"  certain 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  I^iris  without  any  cause  of  quaiTel  with  Turkey  or 
with  any  of  the  co-signatory  Powers.  The  Declaration  has  obviously  do 
reference  whatever  to  the  contingency  of  such  a  quarrel,  and  of  a  resulting 
war." 

In  the  next  chapter  the  Duke  of  Argyll  proceeds  to  show,  from 
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official  evidence,  "  what  we  knew  of  the  state  of  Turkey  from  IS^ij  to 
187a/'  The  picture  is  a  very  gloomy  and  repulsive  one.  The  Sultan's 
promised  refcrrras  had  not  been  carried  out  anywhere.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Turkish  admin istrntion  had  been  going  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  the  condition  of  the  Cliristians,  instead  of  having  been 
"ameliorated,*'  had  become  so  intolerable  that  at  last  it  goadeJ  them  into 
inBurrection  in  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria,  They  were  exposed  to  constant 
outrage  in  their  persons,  their  property,  their  honour,  and  their  religion. 
And  this  state  of  things,  as  the  Duke  says,  *'  was  not  the  mere  result 
of  weakness  or  inability  to  maintain  order;  it  was  due  immediately  to 
corruption  at  head-quarters,  bo  that  the  officers  and  agents  of  the 
Government  were  the  principal  authors  of  all  the  mischiefs  inflicted 
on  the  people  under  them/*  Consul  Holmes  has  on  several  occasions 
earned  and  publicly  received  the  gi*atitude  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, His  testimony  against  that  Government  therefore  will  not  be 
Buepeeted  of  prejudice  or  exaggeration.  In  a  despatch  written  from 
Bosnia  in  1871  he  admits  that  savagery  of  the  following  kind  was  less 
common  in  Bosnia  than  it  used  to  be  ;  in  other  respects,  and  especially 
in  the  administmtion  of  justice  (?)  matters  were  rather  worse  t — 

*^  A  young  Christian  g-ro*:)!!!,  in  the  service  of  a  Turk,  being  about  to  be  mar- 
ried, ha<l  tbe  ini[iradence  to  dxess  liimseir  for  tlie  i^ccasiou  in  certain  colours 
and  artirles  of  an  apparel  which  the  Turks  jealously  appmpriate  to  person??  of 
their  own  religion,  and  his  bride  in  gay  silks.  They  pr<Kieedefl  to  the  Carisrian 
cemeteiy  outside  tho  town,  where,  in  the  absence  of  a  church,  laarriage^  wero 

^  then  celebrated.  While  the  service  was  proceetliiig  several  aj^ute^l  Turks,  who 
had  a<.'cidt'ntal!y  appeared  as  spectators,  were  observed  to  c^tllect  s^jmo  wood 

I  and  kindle  a  fire.     As  soon  as  tho  <  ;  wan  fuunhed  they  seiisod  the  un- 

happy pair,  hacked  the  g'irl  to  pi^  .  their  yatagans,  and  liavingf  half 

I  murdered  the  man,  they  hiimt  him  on  tliu  iire  thr^y  hi^d  pre}>ored  decJariuj^  to 

I  the  affrighted  a-ssembly  that  they  would  thus  ti'eat  ali  Giaours  who  daretl  to 

[  presume  to  wear  clothea  such  as  the  Turks." 

What  a  vivid  pictnre  this  gives  of  the  ntter  helplessness  of  tho 
Christian  popnlation  of  Turkey  I  In  the  province  where  this  tragedy 
waa  enacted  the  Chrietiane  are  in  the  majority ;  yet  here  was  a  wed- 
ding party  gazing  in  terror  on  a  few  Turks  hacking  to  pieces  and 
roasting  the  bride  and  bridegroom  merely  because  they  chanced  to 
wear  clothes  which  the  Turks  thought  too  good  for  Chiistians  1  Not 
one  dared  to  raise  a  protecting  arm  or  utter  a  word  of  protest,  for 
they  knew  that  any  interference  on  their  part  would  doom  themselves 
to  the  same  fate.  They  were  as  helpless  as  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the 
presence  of  a  few  wolves.  And  matters  were  no  better,  says  Consul 
Holmes,  in  any  other  part  of  the  Sultan's  dominioiis. 

Sir  H.  Eliot  had  given  Consul  Holmes  a  somewhat  rosy  accotmt  of 
improvements  of  which  he  had  heard  in  some  of  the  provinces  of 
Turkey.  Consul  Holmes  is  **at  a  loss  to  understand*'  how  this  can  be. 
His  official  experience*  he  says,  extended  back  to  1840,  and  ranged 
over  most  parte  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia-     "  I  ask  who  and 
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*^hat  the  ofBcIals  are  who  administer  in  all  these  different  parts  of  tbe 
Empire  ?  Are  they  not  the  same  of  whom  I  have  had  so  long  an 
•experience  ?  Are  they  not  those  who  are  here  to-day;  and  in  any  of 
•those  parts  to-morrow?  And  do  not  those  who  come  here  come  from 
all  those  places  ?  Do  I  not  see,  as  formerly,  Governor  after  Governor 
-dismissed  from  one  place  for  dishonesty  or  incapacity,  and  sent  im- 
mediately to  another?  Do  I  not  know  these  functionaries,  very  many 
personally,  and  nearly  all  by  what  their  fellow-officials  tell  me  ?  And 
can  I  imagine  that  they  can  change  their  characters  with  their  resi- 
dence ?  If  ever  I  inquire  from  a  consular  colleague  who  comes  from 
parts  with  which  I  was  formerly  well  acquainted  the  information  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  that  quarter,  it  is  exactly  what  I  supposed  it  to  be.'' 
Consul  Holmes  admits,  indeed,  a  great  "  general  improvement "  in 
Turkey  since  his  first  arrival  in  the  countiy;  but  he  denies  emphatically 
any  improvement  in  the  official  class,  and  seems  to  regard  such 
improvement  as  well-nigh  hopeless.  "I  do  not  ever  recollect,"  he 
says,  "  to  have  met  with  any  fellow-consul  in  the  Levant  service,  with 
any  moderate  experience  of  the  Turldsh  Empire,  who  has  not  con- 
firmed my  experience  by  his  own."  In  "  some  few  places  the  govern- 
ing class  is  obliged,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  greatly  modify  its 
usual  tendencies,"  and  "  a  consul  with  only  the  experience  of  such 
locality  would  form  his  opinion  accordingly." 

In  a  despatch  not  quoted  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  which  bears 
the  date  of  July  3,  1873,  Consul  Holmes  characterizes  all  the  subordi- 
nate agents  of  the  Turkish  Government  in  Bosnia  as  "  venal,  ignorant, 
fanatical,  and  untruthful."  In  another  despatch,  dated  February  24, 
1871,  the  same  Consul  (now  Sir  William  Holmes)  closes  as  follows  a 
long  tale  of  oppression  and  ci-uelty  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  adminis- 
tration : — 

"  The  unnecessary  delay  and  neglect,  to  the  prejudice  often  of  innocent  per- 
•sons,  the  open  bribery  and  corruption,  the  invariable  and  unjust  favour  shown 
to  Mussulmans  in  all  cases  between  Turks  and  Christians,  which  di^tingiiish 
the  Turkish  administration  of  what  is  called  'justice*  throughout  the  Empire, 
•cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  question — What  would  be  the  lot  of  foreigners  in 
Turkey  were  the  European  Powers  to  give  up  the  Capitulations  .'  I  am  con- 
vinced that  their  position,  in  the  provinces  at  all  events,  would  be  intolerable, 
and  that  they  would  quit  the  country  to  a  man,  w'hile  the  outcry  and  feeling 
in  Europe  against  Turkey  would  ultimately  cause  her  ruin.  Tlie  universal 
ignorance,  corruption,  and  fanaticism  of  all  classes  pi^eclude  all  ho|)e  of  an 
efficient  administration  of  justice  for  at  least  another  generation." 

Consul  Holmes  does  not  say  what  reason  he  had  to  suppose  that 
"at  least  another  generation"  would  make  any  difference ;  and  I 
Imagine  that  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  explain  the  vague  hope 
which  he  timidly  throws  out. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  quotes  much  official  evidence  which  paints  the 
condition  of  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  in  much  more  sombre 
and  terrible  colours  than  the  despatches  of  Consul  Hohnes.     But  that 
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gentleman  has  obtained  some  celebrity  for  Ms  thoroiigli-going  ads'o- 
cacy  of  the  Turkish  cause  during  the  last  insurrection  in  Bosnia— an 
advocacy  so  valuable  to  the  Porte  that  it  took  the  unusual  step  of 
recommending  him  to  Lord  Derby  for  promotion.  If  Consul  Holmes, 
then,  despairs  of  reforms  in  Turkey  under  Turkish  officials,  the  case 
xjiust  indeed  be  admitted  to  be  desperate. 

The  truth  is  that  those  who  dream  of  reforms  in  Turkey  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  master  some  of  the  elementary  facts  in  the  pro- 
blem with  which  they  are  dealing.  There  is  one,  and  but  one,  condi- 
tion under  which  it  is  possible  for  a  Mussulman  Power  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  civilized  government.  Given  a  population  which  is 
wholly  Mussulman,  it  is  posBible  for  it  under  the  eternally  immutable 
law  of  Islam  to  enjoy  security  iu  respect  to  life,  honour,  religion,  and 
property;  though,  iu  matter  of  fact,  this  has  very  rarely  been  realized 
outside  the  pages  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  But  when  a  Mussulmatb 
Power  rules  over  a  non-Mussulman  population  it  cannot  possibly 
govern  that  population  justly.  It  cannot  give  it  eqiiaHty  before  the 
law.  It  cannot  mix  with  it,  It  cannot  assimilate  it  or  be  assimilated^ 
There  is  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  two  which  nothing  can 
bridge  except  the  destniction  of  Mussulman  domination.  I  appeal  to 
history.  The  case  cannot  be  produced  where  an  independent  Mussul- 
man Power  admitted  its  non-Mussulman  population  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  elementary  rights  of  citizenship.  Let  those  who  fancy  that 
Mussulman  rule  in  Spain  and  Sicily  was  an  exception,  consult  such 
standard  authorities  as  Dozy*  and  Amari,t  and  they  will  find  that  the 
Christian  population  of  those  countries  then  was  just  as  much 
oppressed  as  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  now.  And  the 
explanation  is  that  every  Mussuhnan  State  is  ruled  by  a  Sacred  Law, 
which  is,  on  all  fmidamental  points,  absolutely  unchangeable.  One  of 
those  fundamental  points  is  the  eternal  inferiority  of  the  non-Mussul- 
man to  the  Mussulman.  A  stray  non-Mussulman  here  and  there  may 
be  employed  in  positions  of  honour  and  trust.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
expediency  and  policy,  never  of  right ;  and  it  aflects  in  no  way  the 
condition  of  the  Rayahs  or  non-Mussulman  subjects  as  a  class.  In 
presence  of  this  inflexible  law  the  Sultan  is  absolutely  powerless,  even 
if  he  were  himself  desirous  of  reform.  The  head  and  supreme 
expounder  of  Mahommedan  law  in  Turkey  is  the  Sheik-ul-Ielam,  The- 
Sultan  can  appoint  and  dismiss  him  at  pleasure.  But  he  must  always 
appoint  to  the  office  a  member  of  the  Ulema  liierarchy,  and,  once 
appointed,  the  Sheik-ul-Islamis  during  Iiis  tenure  of  office  all-powerful 
in  matters  of  legislation.  His  Fetca^  or  dogmatic  sanction,  is  necessaiy 
to  give  validity  to  the  Sultan's  pohtical  acts.  Without  that  sanction 
they  are  null  and  void  in  the  eyes  of  every  True  Believer.  It  is  not 
enough,  therefore,  that  the  Sultan  should  publish  a  scheme  of  reforms. 
That  he  may  do,  and  has  often  done,  tmder  the  pressure  of  foreign 
*  Histoire  dee  MusulDmns  d'Espagne.  f  Storia  del  Musulmimi  di  Sidlia. 
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interventioD .  But  unless  the  reform  has  been  sealed  by  the  Fetva  of  the 
Sheik-ul-Islam  it  is  treated  by  the  official  class  and  by  the  Mussulman 
population  generally  as  a  sop  to  silence  for  a  while  the  clamour  of  the 
European  Cerberus,  and  not  as  a  law  to  which  they  need  pay  any 
«,ttention.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  the  famous  Hatti-humayoun,  of 
whose  "high  value"  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856  took  note.  In  fact, 
it  had  no  value  at  all  without  the  imprimatur  of  the  Sheik-ul-Ifilam. 
That  imprimatur  it  never  received,  and  consequently  it  has  remained  a 
dead  letter  to  this  day. 

After  this  explanation  the  reader  will  more  easily  understand  the 
following  quotations  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  book.  The  first  is  an 
extract  from  a  despatch  from  Consul  Longworth,  an  ardent  philo- 
Turk.     The  despatch  is  dated  Belgrade,  September,  1873  : — 

*'  As  regards  the  Porte,  it  was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  that  conditicms 
infening  a  reversal  of  their  law,  derived  from  the  Koran,  should  have  been 
rigorously  carried  out,  both  in  spirit  and  in  letter ;  at  any  rate,  that  this  shoold 
be  done  without  active  particii>ation  on  the  part  of  the  allied  Powers.  .  .  . 
The  admissibility,  for  instance,  of  Christian  evidence  in  Turkish  tribunals,  per- 
haps the  most  essential  point  conceded,  has  never  to  this  time  been  sufficientlj 
provided  for.  The  reason  for  this,  as  I  stated  in  a  former  despatch,  was  satis- 
factorily accoimted  for  by  a  kadi,  or  Turkish  judge,  belonging  to  the  Corps  of 
riema,  or  law  officers  of  Turkey.  He  informed  me  that  this  iniportant  inno- 
vation in  their  law  had  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  who  is 
considered  the  chief  of  it." 

The  next  quotation  is  from  a  despatch  of  Consul  Stuart,  from 
Epirus,  in  1873.  lie  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  giinding  oppres- 
sion which  was  then  and  is  still  the  daily  lot  of  the  unfortunate 
Christians  of  that  province ;  but  I  need  only  quote  as  much  of  it  as 
goes  to  show  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  amendment  under  Turkish 
rule: — 

*'  The  relations  into  which  the  Turks  have  been  drawn  with  i)owerful  nations 
of  another  faith  and  civilization  have  obliged  them,  conscious  as  they  are  of 
their  decaying:  strenglh,  to  simulate  a  liberality  of  sentiment  at  variance  with 
the  rigid  exclusiveness  of  their  religion.  Awed  by  those  powerful  nations, 
which  tlujy  etpially  fear  as  friends  and  foa^,  thoy  made  concessions  in  18ii6, 
which  ore  embodied  in  the  famous  document  Icnown  by  the  name  of  the  Uatti- 
hunmyoun.  .  .  .  I^ut  some  of  the  chief  concessions  were  never  assented  to 
by  the  rioma.  Consequently,  as  time  wore  on,  means  were  devised  of  ren- 
dering them  null  and  void.  And,  though  they  still  exist  on  paper,  and  may 
again  be  as  triumphantly  appealed  to  as  they  were  by  Fuad  Pasha  in  1867, 
they  are  now,  in  Epirus  at  least,  as  dead  a  letter  as  if  they  had  never  been 
penned." 

The  Mussulmans  argue  as  follows: — "God,  who  gave  us  these 
comitries,  can,  if  He  pleases,  enable  us  to  hold  them.  If  we  are  to 
lose  them,  Ilis  will  be  done.  But,  happen  what  will,  we  must  follow 
the  commandments  of  His  Prophet.  At  the  same  time  wo  must  try 
as  long  as  we  can  to  keep  up  appearances  ^vith  the  Giaours ;  promise 
anything,  and  boldly  aflSrm  the  execution  of  the  promises ;  deception 
is  la^v^ul  with  the  Giaours." 
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"  The^e,"  adds  Consul  Stuart,  ''  are  the  political  maxims  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Ulema,  aud,  I  biiheve,  of  a  very  largo  se.-tion  of  the  Mussuhnau  popu- 
Jatiou.  notably  of  the  party  calletl  '  Young  Turkey/  And  these  maxims  are 
now  in  operation  in  Epinis." 

Such  was  the  iuformation  iu  possession  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  Bosnia  in  1875.  Lord  Derby  know- 
that  all  the  vaunted  reforms  of  the  Turkish  Government  were  still  in 
the  region  of  mere  promises,  and  that  n6  reforms  by  the  Porte  would 
ever  quit  that  barren  region  except  under  the  stimulus  of  foreign 
coercion.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  the  insurgents  were  driven  to 
revolt  in  defence  of  the  ordinaiy  rights  of  humanity,  which  the  Sultan's 
Government  denied  them. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  various  Governments  which  held  office  be- 
tween 1856  and  1875  dealt  with  the  Eastern  Question.  They  all 
laiew  that  the  period  of  grace  granted  to  the  Sick  Man  at  Constanti- 
nople was  being  wasted  by  him  in  riotous  Uvingand  profligate  tyranny. 
But  the  Eastern  Question  was  a  thorny  problem  which  nobody  was 
eager  to  handle  without  the  excuse  of  some  urgent  and  conspicuous 
•cause.  The  consular  reports  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  English 
Foreign  Office  proved,  indeed,  a  state  of  things  in  Turkey  which  was 
horrible  to  contemplate.  But  it  was  the  record  of  dumb  suflfering. 
The  oppressed  populations  were  impotent  and  voiceless.  Their  only 
means  of  calling  the  attention  of  Europe  to  their  intolerable  wrongs 
w^as  by  the  desperate  medium  of  an  insurrection.  The  Governments, 
it  seemed,  which  had  guaranteed  the  fulfilment  of  the  pompous 
promises  of  the  Hatti-humayoun  were  deaf  to  their  moans  and  could 
only  be  roused  by  the  reverberation  of  a  revolt  or  a  massacre.  The 
:first  Government  to  move  was  that  of  Russia.  In  May,  1860,  Prince 
Gortchakoff  called  the  attention  of  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
io  the  utter  neglect  of  the  Porte  to  fulfil  its  promises,  and  named  in  par- 
ticular Bulgaria  and  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  as  provinces  where 
the  condition  of  the  Christian  population  was  deplorable.  He  invited  the 
EPowers  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  iuformation  by  the  inquiries  of  their 
own  agents.  The  British  Consuls  in  Turkey  were  accordingly  directed 
to  report,  and  the  reports  which  they  returned,  though  "  instructed  " 
by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  to  paUiate  Turkish  mis- 
rule, more  than  confirmed  the  despatch  of  Prince  Gortchakoflf. 

Jlean while  the  Syrian  massacres  took  place,  and  England  and 
France  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  other  Powers  to  coerce  the  Porte 
into  obedience  to  the  will  of  Europe.  The  Porte  blustered  and 
vapoured  about  its  "  independence,"  but  yielded  tl^e  moment  it  saw 
that  England  and  France  were  in  earnest  and  that  no  other  Power 
would  help  it.  Then,  as  always,  the  ringleader  of  the  massacres  was 
^a  pasha.  Lord  Russell  denounced  him.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted. 
But  so  far  from  acquiescing  in  this  insolent  rebuff,  Lord  Russell  sternly 
insisted  on  the  criminars  punishment,  and  he  was  executed  in  the 
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streets  of  Damascus.  An  Anglo-French  Commission  at  the  same  time 
drew  up  a  Constitution  for  the  Lebanon,  which  the  Porte  refused  to 
accept,  as  trenching  on  its  independence.  A  quiet  intimation  that 
Syria  would  be  occupied  by  foreign  troops  till  the  Constitution  was 
accepted  wrought  instant  conversion.  Autonomy  under  a  Chiistian 
governor  was  thus  given  to  the  Lebanon,  and  peace  and  order  have 
reigned  there  since. 

The  next   phase  of  the  Eastern  Question  was  the  Cretan  insur- 
rection in  1867.     The  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  were  then  held  by 
Lord  Stanley,  now  Lord  Derby.     Crete,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  points 
out,  had  special  claims  on  the  good  offices  of  England.     None  of  the 
Christian  populations  of  Turkey  have  suffered  more  cruelly,   none 
have  fought  more  bravely  for  freedom,  than  the  Cretans.   In  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence  they  drove  the  Turks  from  all  parts  of  the  island, 
as  they  did  last  year  also,  except  a  few  fortified  places.     When  the 
Greek  kingdom  was  constituted  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  Crete 
with  it.     And  though  the  proposal  was  not  carried  out,  the  AUiea 
compelled  an  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  which  promised 
constitutional  privileges  to  the  Cretans.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
promise   remained    unfulfilled.     When,  therefore,  the  long-suffering 
Cretans  were  goaded  into  rebellion,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
would  receive  at  least  the  sympathy  of  an  English  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  that  he  would  heartily  co-operate  in  any  scheme  having  for  its 
object  the  providing  of  some  real  guarantee  for  the  better  government 
of  the  island.     All  the  Powers,  except  England,  were  agreed  on  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  giving  the  Cretans  some  better  security  for 
good  government  than  the  paper  promises  of  the  Porte.   The  Austrian 
Prime  Minister  (Count  Beusf )  insisted  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  failed 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  and  recommended  **  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  autonomy,  to  be  limited  only  by  a  tie  of 
vassalage,''  and  this  not  in  Crete  only,  but  in  other  provinces  also.    The 
French  Government  proposed  "  a  medical  consultation  "  of  the  Great 
Powers  on  the  condition  of  the  Sick  Man,  and  advised  the  application  of 
"heroic  remedies,"  beginning  with  the  annexation  of  Candia  to  Greece. 
Prince  Gortchakoff  was  wilUng  to  support  any  proposal  which  secured 
real  self-government  to  the  Cretans.    Lord  Stanley  **  agreed  in  principle 
as  to  the  expediency  of  joint  action  "  among  the  Powere.  But  "necessity 
for  such  action  "  must  be  shown,  and  the  necessity  contemplated  by 
Lord  Stanley  was  the  contingency  of  inhuman  brutalities  on  the  part  of 
the  Turks  in  putting  down  the  Cretan  insurrection.    The  just  discontent 
of  the  Cretans  was  nothing  in  his  eyes.     Let  the  Turks  put  down  the 
insurrection,  and  all  would  be  well.  "  It  did  not  seem  to  me  possible,"  he 
said,  "  to  refuse  to  the  Porte  the  right  which  every  State  possessed 
of  putting  down  insurrection  by  armed  force,  provided  the  use  of 
force  did  not  degenerate  into  mere  bnitality."     It  was  nothing,  then, 
that  the  insurrection  in  Crete  was  caused  by  the  Porte's  outrageous  viola* 
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tion  of  its  promises  under  tlie  Treaty  of  Paiis.  It  was  nothing  that  it 
!iad  grossly  viohUeil  in  Crete  the  privileges  secured  to  the  Cretans  by  a 
previous  treaty  which  England  had  signed.  The  Cretans  had  no  right 
to  rise  in  self-defence.  The  only  right  which  England  mnst  uphold 
was  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  Porte  to  put  the  Cretans  down, 
*  provided  the  use  of  force  did  not  degenerate  into  brutality." 

But  this  degeneracy  did  take  place  ;  and  what  did  Lord  Stanley  do 
thent  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  he  inhibited  the  captains  of  English 
men-of-war  to  rescue  from  the  knives  and  foul  embraces  of  the  Turkish 
'troojjs  the  women  and  children  who  crowded  to  the  beach  withupKfted 
bands  and  cries  for  help.  Consul  Pickson,  much  to  his  honour,  disobeyed 
the  orders  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Rent  an  Enghsh  gunboat  to  cruise 
along  the  coast.  By  this  means  some  300  or  400  women  and  children 
were  saved.  Consul  Dickson's  conduct  was  condoned  by  Lord  Stanley 
in  language  which  amounted  to  a  reprimand  ;  and  he  was  bidden  to 
rescue  no  more  women  and  children  unless  with  the  direct  sanction  of 
the  Turkish  Government.  Well  may  the  Duke  of  Argyll  say  that  the 
following  sentence  in  this  despatch  **  is  very  unpleasant  reading:'' — 

*'In  reply  I  have  to  ao*|imint  y«>u  that  even  if  Her  Mrijesty's  Government 
had  seen  reason  to  alter  the  cleciRian  which  has  lieen  already  comnnuiicated  to 
you  in  regt^rd  to  the  reaiovin^jf  of  refugees,  tlie  neces,-^ity  of  further  doing"  so 
would  nowapiiear  to  he  much  less  reipiireil,  inasmuch  asthej  k*arn  from  l^ird 
Lyons  that  tlie  Greek  Minister  at  Constantinople  Inid  been  infomied  by  the 
United  States*  Mini.^ter  that  all  refujirees  who  may  present  themselves  will  he 
received  on  l>ofird  the  ships  of  the  American  Squadron,  which  haa  been  ordered 
to  Candia  for  that  pnrjKJj^e/' 

I  trust  it  will  be  long  before  we  see  again  an  English  Statesman 
citing  the  humanity  of  an  American  Minieter  as  an  excuse  for  his  own 
heartleseneBs,  The  end  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  Lord  Stanley's 
obstmctiveneBS  prevented  any  eflectual  remedy  for  the  wrongs  of  the 
CretaDB,  and  the  result  has  been  the  insurrection  just  ended — ^probably 
only  to  break  out  again  on  the  firet  opportunity. 

It  is  fair  to  eay  that  neither  Lord  Salisbury  nor  Lord  Carnarvon  was 
a  member  of  the  Conservative  Government  during  the  Cretan  in- 
surrection of  1867-8.  They  have  no  responsibility,  therefore,  for  the 
new  departure  in  English  policy  on  the  Eastern  Question  which  that 
date  marks.  Up  till  then  England  had  always  admitted,  in  common 
with  the  other  great  Powei-s,  that  it  had  certain  duties  of  humanity 
towards  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  The  Treaty  of  Paris  raised  these 
duties  to  the  rank  of  a  positive  obhgation  by  entrusting  to  the 
Powers  generally  those  interests  whirh  Russia  had  before  protected. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  admits  that  this  obligation  was  culpably  neglected 
even  by  the  Liberal  party.  Still  no  Liberal  Government  had  disowned 
the  obligation.  Liberal  Governments  were  constantly  exercising  the 
1  right  of  diplomatic  intervention  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  Ottoman  En^pire, 
L  .and  when  a  conspicuous  opportunity  offered  they  did  not  slrlnk  from 
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employing  material  force  to  compel  the  Porte  to  bow  to  the  will  of 
Europe.  The  relation  of  the  two  parties  to  the  Eastern  Question 
may  be  stated  thus.  Both  parties  neglected  their  duties.  The  Liberal 
party  acknowledged  the  duty,  made  fitful  efforts  to  fulfil  it,  and  availed 
itself  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity — the  Lebanon  massacres — to 
deliver  an  entire  province  from  the  uncontrolled  rule  of  the  Porte^ 
Two  exceptionally  favourable  opportunities  have  presented  themselves 
to  the  Tory  party  for  befriending  the  Christians  of  Turkey — ^the  Cretan 
insurrection,  and  the  more  recent  insurrections  in  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria. 
On  both  occasions  they  sacrificed  the  Christians  instead  of  defending 
them.  And  this  they  did  as  part  of  a  deliberate  policy.  Public 
opinion  obUged  them  to  deviate  from  this  policy  on  a  few  occasions. 
But  the  deviations  always  found  their  way  back  to  the  old  path. 
We  have  seen  how  Lord  Derby  defeated  the  efforts  of  the  other 
Powers  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Cretans  in  1867-8.  He 
pursued  the  same  fatal  policy  during  the  recent  troubles  in  Tnrkey. 
At  the  beginning  of  those  troubles  he  frankly  announced  the  policy 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  intended  to  pursue.  His  words  are : — 

'*Her  Majesty's  Government  have,  since  the  outbreak  in  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina,  deprecated  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  the  other  Powers  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not,, 
however,  assume  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  Porte.  ...  It  was  impos- 
sible to  expect  them  to  do  more  than  state,  if  their  opinion  was  asked,  that 
they  [i,e,  the  Turks]  had  better  follow  the  policy  which  they  thought  most  con- 
sistent with  their  own  interests." 

Here  we  have  a  distinct  renunciation  of  any  obligation  or  responsi- 
bility towards  the  Christians  of  Turkey.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  even  "  advising  the  Porte  "  on 
the  subject.  If  the  Turks,  indeed,  consulted  Lord  Derby,  he  would 
advise  them — not  to  fulfil  their  treaty  engagements,  not  to  govern 
more  justly  and  mercifully,  but — to  "  follow  the  policy  which  they 
thought  most  consistent  with  their  own  interests.'*  And  in  order  to 
help  them  in  this  ignoble  and  cruel  policy.  Lord  Derby  had  "  depre- 
cated "  and  continued  to  deprecate  "  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  the 
other  Powers  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  The  Turks  took 
Lord  Derby's  advice,  and  their  "  interests "  at  this  moment  are  the 
best  commentary  upon  it. 

The  diplomatic  history  of  the  Eastern  Question,  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  insuiTection  in  Bosnia  to  the  signature  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  is 
so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public  that  I  shall  content  myself  here 
with  placing  in  as  clear  a  Ught  as  I  can  its  critical  turning-points. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister  are  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  who  are  specially  bound  to  be  acquainted  with  the  despatches 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  When  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina,  these  two  eminent  personages  had  cumulative  evi- 
dence from  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  the  folloAving  facts : 
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that  all  the  promises  of  the  Turkish  Govenimeiit  under  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  were  still  unfulfilled;  that  the  condition  of  the  ChristianB 
throughout  the  empire  was  such  as  to  justify  insurrection,  if  insurrec- 
tion can  ever  be  justified  at  all ;  that  any  reforms  in  Turkey  which 
tended  to  admit  the  Chnetians  to  the  rights  of  citizenBliip  were  hope- 
less unless  the  Porte  was  coerced  into  giving  material  guarantees. 
Lord  Derby,  at  the  same  time,  declared  in  Parliament  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  prevent  the  intervention  of  the  Great 
Powei-a  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Lord  Derby,  the  organ  of  the  Government's 
'  policy,  acted.  We  have  already  noted  the  policy  to  which  he  declared 
his  adhesion.  He  would  advise  the  Turks  to  pursue  their  own  interests 
exclusively,  while  he  would  endeavour  to  give  them  a  fair  field  for 
that  pursuit  by  deprecating  not  only  materiaL  but  eveh  diplomatic, 
intervention  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  Christians.  What  an  innova- 
tion this  policy  was  on  that  hitherto  pursued  by  English  statesmen 
will  be  apparent  from  the  following  extract  of  a  despatch  of  Lord 
Russell  to  Sir  IL  Bnlwer  in  reference  to  the  Syrian  massacres.  The 
Porte  had  been  sounding  the  British  ambassador  as  to  the  view 
England  would  take  of  an  attack  on  Turkey  by  Russia.  Lord  Russell 
replied  that  '*  a  wanton ''  and  **  unprovoked  invasion  by  any  European 
sovereign  would  be  at  once  resisted  by  the  other  Powers."  It  rested 
with  Turkey,  however,  to  avert  invasion  by  offering  no  legitimate 
provocation.  If  such  provocation  were  given,  then  what  would  follow 
would  be  this : — 

"The  public  ojiiiiiuii  of  Euroj^^K?  would  not  appir^ve  of  a  |<rntectii»n  aoooitled 
to  the  Port©  m  order  to  prevent  the  signal  puiilslmient  «tf  a  Goveriimejit  which 
should  allo^v  without  iuterfiTcuce  the  mass  of  a  (Jhiistian  couuimtiity  to  bo 
murdered,  and  its  remnant  to  sue  without  effect  ibe  tribunals  which  on^ht  to 
iidmhiister  Justice^  and  the  authorities  which  are  bound  to  maintain  internal  peace/* 

If  Lord  Derby  had  need  such  language  and  acted  upon  it,  the  Turks 
would  have  obeyed  the  will  of  Europe,  as  they  did  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Lebanon ;  and  then  there  would  have  been  no  war  either  of  Rnesia 
against  Ttfikey  or  uf  England  against  Afghanistan. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  insurrection  Lord  Derby,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Porte,  urged  the  Austrian  and  Servian  Governments  to 
help  the  Turkn  in  putting  the  insiUTection  do^vn.  Later  on  he  pressed 
on  the  Aiu^trian  Government  the  duty  of  withdrawing  from  the 
refugees,  who  had  crossed  into  Austrian  territory  to  the  number  of 
some  200,000,  the  ^^Tetched  pittance  which  Avas  barely  sufficient  to 
save  them  from  starvation*  The  object  was  to  drive  the  refugees 
back  across  the  Turkish  frontier — back,  that  is,  to  outrage  and  almost 
certain  death.  51  ean while  Consul  Holmes,  who  had,  four  years  pre- 
viously, described  the  whole  class  of  official  Turks,  particularly  in 
Bosnia,  as  *'  venal,  ignorant,  fanatical,  and  untruthful/'  and  the  whole 
MussuluMin  population  so  hostile  to  Christianity  that  even  the  lives 
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of  foreigners  would  be  in  such  jeopardy  that  they  would  have  to 
flee  the  country  if  they  had  not  the  protection  of  the  "  Capitulations," 
— this  very  Consul  was  now  reporting,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  piits  it, 
"  on  the  authority  of  Turkish  officials,  how  kindly  and  gently  they 
were  dealing  with  the  insurgents,  and  how  those  people  were  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  be  distrustful  of  Turkish  promises,  and  therefore  to 
demand  that  their  grievances  should  be  redressed  before,  and  not  after 
they  had  laid  down  their  arms." 

At  last  Austria  took  the  initiative  in  proposing  united  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  intervention  was  to  be  of  the 
mildest  kind,  and  was  to  consist  of  a  Consular  Mission  to  the  insur- 
gents. Lord  Derby  most  reluctantly  consented,  and  sent  Consul 
Holmes,  on  the  special  recommendation  of  the  Porte.  The  British 
Consul,  however,  was  distinctly  "  forbidden"  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
other  Consuls.  He  was  to  act  "  separately,"  and  simply  confine  himself 
to  advising  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  trust  to  the 
promises  of  the  Sultan.  The  insurgent  deputation  naturally  declined, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  Consuls  left  them  than  two  battalions  of  Turkish 
troops  treacherously  fell  upon  them  as  they  were  thus  oflf  their  guard, 
and  massacred  several  of  them.  This  act  of  treachery  drew  no  remon- 
strance from  Lord  Derby. 

Austria's  next  move  was  the  Andrassy  Note.  To  this  also  Lord 
Dert>y  gave  a  very  reluctant  assent,  and  again  nullified  his  assent  by 
forbidding  Sir  H.  Eliot  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  Ambassadors. 
Sir  Henry,  moreover,  was  bidden  to  give  only  a  "  general "  support  to 
the  Note,  upon  which  Lord  Derby  poured  at  the  same  time  such  a 
stream  of  destructive  criticism  that  the  Porte  felt  quite  safe  in  treating 
it  with  contempt.  "  Raschid  Pasha,"  wrote  Sir  H.  Eliot,  "  has  ex- 
pressed the  most  lively  satisfaction  at  the  tenor  of  the  instructions 
that  your  Lordship  is  forwarding  to  me,  of  which  I  communicated  to 
him  the  telegraphic  fiummary." 

This  was  followed,  after  an  interv^al,  by  the  Berlin  Memorandum. 
That  document  was  drawn  up  by  the  Chancellors  of  the  three  Emperors 
at  Berlin,  and  was  then  communicated  to  the  other  Powers  for  their 
consideration,  criticism,  modification,  or  even  as  a  provocative  to  some 
alternative  proposal.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the 
assertion  that  the  Berlin  Memorandum  was  offensiv^ely  presented  to 
any  Government  as  a  document  which  was  simply  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected.  The  proposals  of  the  Memorandum,  too,  were  most  reason- 
able and  moderate,  and  Lord  Derby,  not  long  afterwards,  made  pro- 
posals of  his  own  which  went  far  beyond  anything  dreamt  of  in  the 
Berlin  Memorandum.  Yet  he  rejected  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  reconsider  his  decision,  though  all  the  Powers — 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy  in  particular — implored  him  to  do  so,  and 
warned  him  that  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  England's  abstoM*io:i 
would  be  war  between  Turkey  and  Servia,  probably  ending  in  a  war  of 
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mucli  more  poi-tentous  dimensions.  Lord  Derby  remained  deaf  to  all 
waniiijgs  and  appeals,  and  declined  to  suggest  any  alternative  policy. 
Tlie  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  lately  stated  that  the  rejection  of  the 
Berlin  Meinorandnm  was  approved  by  all  parties  and  sections  in  the 
nation.  Lord  Granville  lias  since  shown  that  the  statement  fell  short  of 
accuracy-  But  if  it  had  been  quite  accurate  it  would  have  been  irrele- 
vant. The  rejection  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum  was  approved  of  before 
the  facts  were  known.  The  Blue  Book  which  disclosed  the  facts  was 
not  published  till  the  close  of  the  parliamentary  session.  When  the  facts 
became  known  it  was  seen  how  great  a  blunder  the  rejection  of  the 
Berlin  Memorandum  was. 

There  is  no  space  to  notice  even  briefly  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Continental  Cabinets  to  persuade  the  English  Government  to  join  the 
European  concert  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  South-Eastern  Europe. 
Lord  Derby  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  pledge  himself  to  any- 
thing. In  the  interval,  however,  he  informed  Sir  IL  Eliot  that  the 
agitation  in  England  against  Turkey  would  place  the  Government  **  in 
the  humiliating  position  '*  of  not  being  able  to  fight  for  Turkey  in  the 
event  of  Russia  attacking  her. 

In  the  month  of  October  (1876)  an  important  proposal  was  made  by 
Russia,' — namely,  that  Russian  troops  should  occupy  Bulgaria,  Austrian 
troops  Bosnia,  and  the  united  fleets  of  the  Powei-s  Constantinople. 
But  Prince  Gortchakoff  added  that  Russia  woiild  withdraw  the  pro- 
posal of  a  land  occupation  if  England  objected  to  it;  in  which  case 
England  would  take  the  lead,  as  her  contingent  in  the  united  fleet  would 
be  larger  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  The  Prince  declared*  further, 
that  the  Czar  was  convinced  that  the  mere  threat  of  such  occupation 
would  bri)5g  the  Porte  to  reason  and  induce  it  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  Powers.  All  the  otlier  Governments,  and  notably  Austria, 
Bupported  the  Russian  proposal  of  a  naval  occupation.  But  Lord 
Derby  again  opposed  the  unanimous  policy  of  the  European  Powers ; 
and  thus  another  opportunity  of  settling  the  question  peacefully  was 
thrown  away. 

The  next  point  is  the  Conference  of  Constantinople.  Lord  Salisbury 
was  sent  as  Special  Plenipotentiary  to  represent  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  his  appointment  was  greeted  with  acclamation  by  the  whole 
nation,  iiTespective  of  party.  The  leading  facts  of  the  Conference 
are  these :  Lord  Sahsburj^  was  instructed  to  insist  on  the  Porte 
engaging  "in  a  protocol  to  be  signed  at  Constantinople  with  the 
representatives  of  the  mediating  Powers,"  to  grant  to  the  insurgent 
provinces  a  system  of  autonomy  M^th  "guarantees  against  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  authority,"'  Those  guarantees  were  to  be  secured 
by  the  appointment  of  officials  whose  tenure  of  office  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  caprice  of  the  Sultan  or  the  intrigues  of  the  Porte ; 
because  *'the  whole  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  since  it  was 
admitted  into  the  European  concert^  under  the  engagements  of  the 
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Treaty  of  Paris,  has  proved  that  the  Porte  is  unable  to  guarantee  the 
execution  of  reforms  in  the  provinces  by  Turkish  officials,  who  accept 
them  with  reluctance  and  neglect  them  with  impunity."    In  the  event 
of  the  Porte  refusing  to  accept  the  English  proposals,  Lord  Salisbury 
was  instructed  to  denounce  it,  and  to  fix  upon  it  publicly,  in  the  name 
of  her  Majesty's  Government,  "the  sole  responsibility  of   the  con- 
sequences "  of  the  war  which  it  was  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  Russia  would  then  declare  against  it.     In  the  meantime  the 
ambassadors   of  the  other  Powers   sounded  Lord  Derby  as  to  his 
willingness  to  join  them  in  coercing  the  Porte  into  acceptance  of  the 
terms  of  the  Conference.     Lord  Derby  declared  against  the  poUcy  of 
coercion.    Had  he  rested  there,  his  dissent  from  the  policy  of  the  other 
Powers  would  have  been  a  serious  matter.   Yet  still,  if  he  had  kept 
his  dissent  a  secret  from  the  Porte,  there  was  just  a  chance  that  the 
Turks  would  yield.     This  last  chance  Lord  Derby  destroyed  by  in- 
forming the  Turkish  ambassador,  while  Lord  Salisbury  was  on  his 
way  to  Constantinople,  that  England  would  neither  adopt  a  coercive 
policy  herself  nor  sanction  it  in  others.   Musurus  Pasha  telegraphed  the 
important  information  to  the  Porte,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  telegraphed 
back  his  "  deep  gratitude."     From  that  moment  the  failure  of  the 
Conference  was  a  foregone  conclusion.    The  other  Powers,  and  Russia 
conspicuously,  loyally  supported  the  English  proposals  down  to  the 
"  irreducible  minimum."     The  Porte  rejected  them  all ;  and  then  Lord 
Salisbury  fulfilled  his  instructions  by  throwing  "on  the  Sultan  and 
his  advisers  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  consequences  which  might 
ensue"  from    a   war   with   Russia.     Lord   Salisbury  had    pre\aou8ly 
informed  Lord  Derby  that  "  the  Grand  Vizier  beHeved  he  could  comit 
upon  the  assistance  of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Beaconsfield "  to  save 
the  Turkish  Government  from  the  danger  of  which  Lord  Salisbuiy  had 
been  commissioned  to  warn  it. 

Here  then  was  the  very  case  provided  for  by  the  Treaties  of  1856  and 
1871.  Turkey  had  given  a  legitimate  casus  belli  to  the  signatories  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.  But  before  proceeding  to  extremities  they  had 
recourse  to  "  mediation.''  It  suits  the  opponents  of  Russia  in  England 
to  represent  the  matter  as  a  quarrel  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the 
other  Powei-s  bemg  *'  mediators."  It  was  in  fact,  a  quarrel  between 
Turkey  and  the  six  Great  Powei-s.  Of  these  all  but  England  were  in 
favour  of  coercion ;  but  only  one  of  them  (Russia)  was  pledged  to 
coerce  Turkey  single-handed,  if  all  other  methods  failed.  It  never  was 
a  question  of  coercion  or  no  coercion.  Ever  since  the  declaration  of 
the  Czar  at  Moscow,  two  months  before  the  Conference  met,  it  was 
universally  admitted  that  if  the  Porte  rejected  the  proposals  of  Europe 
one  of  two  alternatives  must  certainly  follow :  coercion  by  the  six 
Powers,  which  would  certainly  have  compelled  the  submission  of  the 
Porte  without  war;  or  coercion  by  Russia  alone,  which  Lord  Salisbury 
plainly  told  the  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries  "would  threaten  the  very 
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existence  of  Turkey."  **  The  fear  of  a  breach  with  Russia/'  said  Lord 
Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  his  return,  "  was  the  motive  force 
of  the  Conference:'  Lord  Derby  had  for  months  been  using  that 
**  motive  force  *'  to  overcome  Turkish  obstinacy.  It  is  therefore  clear 
as  daylight  that  Lord  Salisbury's  declaration  at  the  close  of  the  Con- 
ference, in  which,  as  the  spokesman  of  his  colleagues,  be  threw  '*  the 
-sole  responsibility^*  of  the  impending  war  "on  the  Sultan  and  hig 
advisers/*  set  Russia  free  to  deal  single-handed  with  the  Tm^kish 
•Government.  The  ^'mediation"  contemplated  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
the  "amicable  arrangement"  contemplated  by  the  Treaty  of  1871, 
had  been  furnished  by  the  Conference  of  Const  an  tinopk%  and  Turkey 
had  l>een  declared  *'  solely'*  in  the  wrong. 

Nevertheless  the  Russian  Goverament  made  one  more  attempt  to 
avoid  war.  It  proposed  a  Protocol  which  even  Midhat  Pasha  de- 
clared "had  in  it  nothing  in  any  sense  compromising  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  (Turkish)  Empire."  But  Lord  Derby,  true  to 
the  last  to  his  policy  of  isolation,  appended  to  the  Protocol  a  declara- 
tion which  rendered  it  nugatory,  and  encouraged  the  Turks  to  reject 
it  in  tones  of  arrogant  contumely.  All  peaceful  efforts  being  now 
exhausted,  Russia  declared  war ;  and  then  Lord  Derby  turned  round, 
accused  Russia  of  violating  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (from  -which  the  Con- 
ference had  set  her  free),  and  threw  upon  the  Czar  the  yqtv  **  responsi- 
bility"' which  his  own  PleDipotentiarj^  by  his  own  iustmction,  had 
previously  thrown  "on  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers'*!  For  this  remark- 
able diplomatic  somersault  the  Turkish  Parliament  voted  an  address 
of  thanks  to  the  people  of  England.  A  policy  more  fatal  to  the  Turks 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  Coercion  by  all  the  Great  Powere  com- 
bined w^ould  have  been  so  irresistible  that  the  Porte  could  have  yielded 
with  dignity,  Midhat  Pasha  has  publicly  declared  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  fought  even  Russia  alone  if  they  had  not 
Teckoned  on  EngHsh  aid.  It  was  this  expectation,  so  cruelly  encouraged 
in  this  country,  that  lured  the  mifortunate  Turks  to  their  doom. 

Before  the  Russian  armies  crossed  the  Danube,  the  Czar  revealed  to 
the  English  Government  the  terms  on  which  he  would  accept  peace, 
provided  his  troops  were  not  forced  to  cross  the  Balkans.  The  Enghsh 
Government  expressed  its  "satisfaction"  at  the  modemtion  of  the 
Emperor.  When  Turkey  lay  prostrate  at  the  Czar's  feet,  he  hardly  went 
beyond  these  teiins.  Yet  the  Government  put  all  London  in  a  panic, 
and  snatched  a  w^ar  vote  of  six  milHons  by  representing  the  Russian 
teims  (of  which  the  coxmtry  then  knew  nothing)  as  perilous  to  the  British 
Empire;  terms,  be  it  remembered,  at  which  the  Government  had  six 
months  previously  expressed  satisfaction.  They  are,  moreover,  substan- 
tially the  terms  of  the  **  peace  with  honour  *'  which  Lord  Beaconslield 
brought  from  Berlin,  He  told  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  13th  of  last 
month  that  "the  last  traces  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  been 
abolished*' by  the  Supplemental  Convention  between  Russia  andTurkey 
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On  the  contrary,  that  Convention  expressly  confiiine  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  on  all  points  not  modified  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  And 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  itself  is  in  nearly  all  its  best  provisions  simply  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  under  a  new  name.  *'  With  three  exceptionsr 
says  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  *«  everything  which  is  good  and  hopeful  in 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  comes  straight  from  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.'^ 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  regard  more  than  the  last  of  the  Duke's  three 
exceptions  as  really  "good  and  hopeful."  They  are  the  Austrian  occupa« 
tion  of  Bosnia,  the  exclusion  of  the  Bulgarians  from  the  i^'^geanjand  the 
substitution  of  a  European  for  a  Russian  protectorate  over  the  Christian 
population  still  left  under  the  direct  i-ule  of  the  Sultan.  The  other 
important  change  made  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  is  the  division  of 
the  Bulgarian  nationality,  and  the  restoration  of  Turkish  troops  to  the 
passes  of  the  Balkans.  That  is  a  provision  which  has  no  element  of  per- 
manence, and  which  will  be  simply  mischievous  while  it  lasts.  The  only 
Power  wliich  can  gain  by  it  is  Russia.  The  Bulgarians  will  never  rest 
satisfied  till  they  have  erased  that  clause  from  the  Treaty  of  Berlin ; 
and  while  it  remains  they  will  look  to  Russia  as  the  one  Power  likely 
to  help  them  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield's  dearest  wish  had 
been  to  keep  Russian  influence  alive  on  both  sides  of  the  Balkans,  he 
could  not  have  achieved  his  purpose  more  effectually  than  by  rendingr 
the  Bulgarian  nationality  in  twain,  and  planting  Turkish  garrisons  in 
the  rent  to  Iceep  it  raw.  In  short,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  event 
will  show  that  on  nearly  every  point  on  which  the  Treaty  of  BerUn- 
differs  from  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  it  differs  for  the  worse.  My 
opinion  may  be  considered  prejudiced,  though  I  know  not  why  it 
should  be.  But  it  is  shared  by  impartial  foreigners  like  M.  Laveleye/ 
whose  BjTnpathies  are  certainly  not  Russian.  The  fact  is,  Russian 
opinion,  like  our  own,  is. divided  on  this  question.  The  vast  mass  of 
tlie  Russian  people  cared  chiefly  for  the  liberation  of  as  many  Chris- 
tians as  poFsible.  A  powerful,  though  small,  party  cared  primarily  for 
Russian  interests.  The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  is  due  to  the  former. 
The  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  secretly  preferred  by  the  latter. 

For  all  that  I  have  now  stated,  and  for  much  more,  the  reader  will 
find  ample  proof  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  book.  On  the  part  of  it  which 
deals  with  the  Afghan  Question  I  am  not  able  to  touch  at  all  at  pre- 
sent for  want  of  space.  Malcolm  MacColl. 

*  "  The  fault  of  tbe  diplomatists  who  assembled  at  Berlin  was,  not  that  they  did  to«> 
iiu:ch  for  the  Slavs,  ]>ut  that  they  did  too  little ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  was  far  preferable.  The  more  strength  and  independence  the  southern  Slav.'i 
p<  ssess,  the  less  will  they  le  disposed  to  allow  themselves  to  be  absorbed  by  Euasia.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  is  not  made  tolerable  to  them,  they  will  be  driven  to 
apply  to  KuEsia  for  assistance.  This  latter  state  of  things  is  exactly  what  has  been 
produced.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by  preserving  to  Turkey  certain  fragments  of  territory 
insufficitnt  to  give  her  vital  energy,  has  simply  prepared  for  Russia  new  pretexts  of  inter- 
vtntion.  Either  the  icttgrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ought  to  have  been  maintained,  or 
else  a  southern  Slav  state  should  have  been  created  of  strength  and  extent  sufficient  to 
restore  eome  day  the  Empire  of  Douchan."— Emile  de  Laveleje,  in  Fortnightly  lUvietc  o£ 
November,  1878. 


THE  NEW  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENT 
IN  FRANCE. 


THERE  is  perhaps  no  question  which  is  so  profoundly  moving  the- 
minds  of  men  at  this  moment  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and 
above  all  in  France,  as  "  the  reWgious  question."  It  might  be  interest- 
ing to  reckon  up  the  number  of  pamphlets  and  articles  which  have- 
recently  appeared,  bearing  the  title,  "  La  question  religieuse."  Any 
one  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  Frenchmen  at  this"  period  cai> 
hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  way  in  which,  whatever  be  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  it  generally  incUnes  ere-long  in  the  direction  of 
that  all-important  topic. 

There  is  probably  more  of  dogmatic  materialism  and  of  indifference 
to  religious  questions  amongst  educated  Englishmen  at  the  present 
time  than  there  is  among  the  same  class  in  France,  the  country  to 
which  the  considerations  in  the  present  paper  are  to  be  appUed. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  Fmnce  as  the  stronghold 
of  that  scepticism  and  levity  in  regard  to  religion  which  are  the 
natural  reaction  against  superstition,  and  the  unwarrantable  assump 
tioDS  of  ecclesiastical  authority ;  yet  in  this  very  country  there  is  now 
an  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  amongst  some  of  its  most  thoughtfuL 
men  there  appears  a  kind  of  agony  of  desire  to  shake  off  on  the  one- 
hand  the  old  incubus  of  priestly  rule,  and  to  escape,  on  the  other, 
from  the  deadening  influence  of  atheism.  The  extent  to  which  this 
movement  in  France  is  already  developed  is  as  yet  but  little  known  in 
England ;  yet  assuredly  no  subject  could  be  of  deeper  interest  to  all 
who  are  watcliing  with  sympathy,  not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  the 
present  wondrous  resuscitation  and  firm  upward  progress  of  that 
scourged  and  humbled,  but  courageous  and  indomitable  French 
people.  All  eyes,  it  may  be  said,  are  turned  just  now  upon  France  ; 
for  indeed  there  is  no   earthly  sight  more  worthy  to  attract  the 
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reverent  gaze  of  men  than  that  of  a  people,  after  ahnost  a  century  of 
despotism,  alternated  with  the  constantly  renewed  anguish  of  unfruit- 
ful revolution,  patiently  strugghng  into  freedom,  and  pressing  onward 
to  a  higher  moral  and  social  existence.  "  Despotism "  may  govern 
^thout  faith,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  '*  but  liberty  cannot."  Beligioos 
faith  is  more  needed,  politically  speaking,  in  democratic  republics 
than  under  any  other  forms  of  government.  How  is  it  possible  that 
society  should  escape  destruction  if  the  moral  tie  be  not  strengthened 
in  proportion  as  the  political  tie  is  relaxed  ?  and  what  can  be  done 
with  a  people  which  is  its  own  master,  if  it  obey  not  God  and  con- 
«cience?  This  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  certain 
French  patriots,  among  whom  is  observable  a  kind  of  trembling 
anticipation  of  the  danger  which  their  country's  future  will  incur,  if 
her  newly-attained  liberties  are  not  based  upon  moral  convictions 
having  their  root  in  religious  faith.  Some  of  the  literary  men  of 
Prance  who  but  a  few  years  ago  styled  themselves  Libre-penseiirt^  in 
the  full  sense  of  being  without  any  positive  faith  whatever,  are  now 
sincerely  inquiring  concerning  God  and  the  future  state,  and  groping 
for  an  anchor  by  which  to  hold  the  vessel  of  their  beloved  and  long- 
bought  Freedom  in  calm  and  safe  waters. 

Beyond  this  sincere  inquiry  after  a  religion  which  shall  give 
stability  to  their  poh'tical  institutions,  there  appears  to  exists  further,  a 
yearning  for  religious  tiiith  for  its  own  sake.  "  Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,"  says  a  contributor  to  the  contemporary  literature  of 
France  ;  "  he  lives  also  by  ideas,  by  justice,  by  charity,  by  hberty,  by 
faith;  and  these  are  among  the  words  which  go  forth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God/'  Victor  Hugo,  who  in  his  best  moments  gives  utter- 
ance to  the  higher  impulses  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  writes — 

"  Let  us  not  forget,  and  let  us  teach  it  to  all,  that  there  would  be  no  dignity 
in  life,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  live,  if  annihilation  were  to  be  our 
lot.  What  is  it  which  alleviates  and  which  sanctifies  toil,  which  renders  men 
strong,  wise,  patient,  just,  at  once  humble  and  aspiring,  but  the  perpetual 
vision  of  a  better  world,  whose  light  shines  through  the  darkness  of  the 
present  life  ?  For  myself,  I  believe  profoundly  in  that  better  world ;  and  after 
many  struggles,  much  study,  and  numberless  trials,  this  is  the  supreme  con- 
viction of  my  reason  as  it  is  the  supreme  consolation  of  my  soul."  .  .  .  **Tliere 
is  a  misfortune  of  our  times,"  he  continues,  "  I  could  almost  say  there  is  but 
one  misfortune  of  our  times ;  it  is  the  tendency  to  stake  all  on  the  present  life. 
By  giving  to  man,  as  a  sole  end  and  object,  the  material  life  of  this  world,  you 
aggravate  its  every  misery  by  the  negation  which  awaits  him  at  the  end  ;  you 
add  to  the  burdens  of  the  unfortunate  the  insupportable  weight  of  future 
nothingness;  and  that  which  was  only  suffering,  that  is  to  say  the  law 
ordained  of  God,  becomes  despair,  the  law  imposed  by  hell.  Hence  our  social 
convulsions.  Assuredly  I  am  one  of  those  who  desire,  I  will  not  say  with  sin- 
cerity, for  the  word  is  too  feeble,  but  who  desire  with  inexpressible  ardour, 
and  by  all  means  possible,  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  all  who  suffer ;  but  the  first 
of  all  ameliorations  is  to  give  them  hope.  How  greatly  lessened  are  our  iinite 
sufferings  when  there  shines  into  the  midst  of  them  an  infinite  hope !  The 
duty  of  us  all,  whoever  we  may  be,  legislators  and  bishops  priests,  authors, 
and  journaliists,  is  to  spread  abroad,  to  dispense  and  to  lavish  in  every  form, 
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llie  Rocial  energy  necessanr  to  cnml»at.  poverty  and  siilTeriiij^,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bid  every  face  to  l>e  lifted  up  to  heaven,  to  dii^ect  every  soul  and  mind 
to  a  future  life  where  justice  shall  be  executeti.  We  must  declare  with  a  loud 
voictt  that  none  shall  have  suffered  uselessly,  and  that  justice  shall  ho  rendered 
to  all.  Death  itself  shall  be  restitution.  As  the  law  of  the  material  universe 
is  equilibrimo,  so  the  law  of  the  moral  universe  is  equity.  God  will  lie  foimd 
at  the  end  of  all/' 

The  present  religions  movement  assumes,  as  has  been  said,  a  posi- 
iion  more  or  less  of  antagonfem  on  the  one  hand  to  Jesiiitiem,  and 
on  the  other  to  unbelief.    M.  de  Preseenee  has  described  in  a  recent 
number  of  this  Review*  the  present  aggressive  character  of  the  Ultra- 
montane party,  as  a  party  hostile,  of  course,  alike  to  the  Republic, 
and  to  liberty  of  conscience  iii  matters  of  religion.     It  is  no  decrepit 
foe  which  has  to  be  met  on  this   side,  but  a  vastly  organized  and 
subtle  power  which,  in  proportion  as  it  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  con- 
science of  the  more  instructed  of  the  people,  endeavours  to  strengthen 
itself  and  its  temporal  means  of  aggression  by  an  alliance  with  the 
political  party  of  reaction  in  all  countries.     There  are  in  France  many 
loyal  and  sincere  Catholics  w^io  look  with  suspicion  on  this  eucroach- 
ig  power.     Roused  to  the  recollection  of  the  position  held  by  the 
'"'Gallican  Church  in  times  past,  these  liberal  Catholics  now  aim  at  a 
return  to  the  independent  position  which  that  Church  formerly  held 
in  relation  to  the  see  of  Rome,     There  is;  we  are  told,  in  Gallicanism 
a  political  pnnciple  still  respected  by  tnany  French    Catholics, — a 
r      principle  to  which  the  French  Revolution  gave  a  Biill  broader  expres- 
^kion, — that  is,  the  right  to  guard  against  ecclesiastical  encroachments 
^nn  secular  matters.     For  some  yeai-s  past,  in  the  constantly  increasing 
^Pconflict  between  the  Ul tramontanes  and  the   Gallican  liberals,  there 
liave  been  repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  by  ha\nng 
recourse   to   the  common    law   of  the    realm,  to   check   the  illegal 
encroachments  of  the  Clerical  party  acting  upon  orders  direct  from 
Rome.    To  obtain  any  sure  victory,  and  to  free  religion  in  France  from 

Iirassalage  to  the  Pope,  nothing  less,  it  is  beheved,  will  suflSce  than 
(the  complete  enfranchisement  of  all  forms  of  worship,  and  the  final 
jBeparation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,     This  last  is  a  step  dreaded 
Tjy  the  Ultramontane  paiiy,,  for,  as  IL  de  Pressens^  says,  "it  knows 
that  on   the  one  hand  the  Church  of  the  minority  would  find  in  a 
free  propaganda  the  means  of  effect  iially  counterbalancing  its  power- 
^P^ind  on  the  other,  it  is  conscious  that  under  the  delusive  cloak  of  out- 
Hward  nnitj^  iliexe  arc  influences  at  work  in  its  own  body  which  might 
^BiBSue  in  resistance  and  reform/'     It  is  of  some  of  these  influences 
"ihat  I  am  about  to  speak. 

The  energies  of  the  small  Protestant  communities  in  France  hare 
been  for  many  years  mainly  applied  to  the  work  of  self-defence,  and 
of  maintaining  their  own  existence  against  the  opposing  elements  in 
^the  midst  of  which  they  are  placed.     From  this  society  Jesuitism  had 
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little  to  fear ;  but  when  apostles  of  fi*ee  worship  and  liberty  of  con- 
science begin  to  rise  up  from  the  ranks  of  Catholicism  itself,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  outward  garb  of  unity  is  to  some  extent  at  least 
deceptive. 

The  fierce  pei-secutions  inflicted  upon  the  Huguenots  in  the  seveft- 
teenth  century  had  the  eflfect  of  creating  a  distinct  and  separate 
people  in  France,  who  for  a  long  period  lived  very  much  as  the  Jews 
did  in  the  middle  ages, — outlaws,  without  political  rights  and  without  & 
nationality,  but  closely  allied  in  a  confraternity  of  their  own,  embracing 
their  scattered  members  in  exile  in  all  lands.  Thus  violently  and  for 
a  long  time  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  often  forced  to 
foreign  enterpiise,  the  Huguenots  became  an  energetic  and  independ- 
ent people,  and  attained  to  an  inteUigence  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  their  pereecutors,  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  the  life  to  come. 

About  the  date  of  1830,  after  the  close  of  the  inept  government  ot 
the  Jesuits  under  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  a  great  impulse  was 
imparted  to  industiy,  to  education,  and  to  various  public  works,  of 
which  the  Protestant  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  were  the  life  and 
soul.  Protestant  influence  increased  during  the  ascendency  of  Guizot. 
Most  of  the  principal  industries  of  France,  the  silk  mills  of  Lyons,  the 
calico  factories  of  Mulhouse,  the  manufacturers  of  Creusot,  the  great 
foimderies  almost  everywhere,  were  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
testant families  of  Aries-Dufour,  Schneider,  Dollfuss,  Eoechlin,  Japv, 
Morien,  Peiijeot,  &c.  Under  the  second  Empire,  many  of  the  most 
prominent  financiers  and  bankers  were  on  the  one  hand  the  Jews, 
the  Rothschilds,  Pereiras,  &c.,  and  on  the  other  the  Protestants,  Rouge- 
mont,  Hottinger,  Dassier,  Bartholony,  the  Prefect  Haussman,  &c.  At 
the  present  time  many  important  offices  in  the  Government,  iu  public 
works,  education  and  foreign  affairs,  are  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
testants, as,  for  example,  of  Say,  Freycinet,  and  Waddington.  The 
chief  of  the  administration  of  the  Exhibition  of  last  year  was  the 
Protestant  senator  Krantz,  an  Alsatian.  Examples  might  be  multiphed 
in  this  direction,  and  the  fact  is  striking  when  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enormous  numerical  preponderance  of  the  CathoUc 
population  in  France. 

It  might  appear  from  the  above  that  the  piinciples  of  Protestantism, 
in  the  persons  of  its  orthodox  and  somewhat  aristocratic  leaders,  are 
making  advances  in  France,  and  that  certain  hopes  for  the  future  good 
of  the  countiy  might  be  built  upon  the  fact.  But  here  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pause,  and  ask  what  amount  of  real  religious  vitality  capable 
of  transfusion  into  the  veins  of  the  young  Republic,  dwells  in  the 
community  represented  by  the  names  just  cited.  The  IsraeUtes  are 
not  the  only  persons  who  may  be  accused  of  subordinating  higher 
aims  to  the  amassing  of  wealth.  Enrlchissez-vous  !  is  said  to  have  beea 
a  favourite  injunction  of  Guizot  to  his  brother  Protestants.     His  policy 
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Tias  not  been  neglected  by  those  who  survive  him ;  witness  the  three 
thousand  millions  (francs)  of  M.  Freycinet  for  public  works,  which 
recall  to  mind  the  national  ateliers  of  unhappy  memory.  As  a  fact, 
wealthy  Protestantism  in  Franco  does  not  inspire  complete  confidence 
in  regard  either -to  true  republicanism  or  to  the  spread  of  a  vital 
religious  faith.  Its  ascendency  might  possibly  lead  the  nation  gently 
*back  to  Orleanism,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion  and  public 
morality  it  offers  little  better  guarantee  than  a  monarclne  bourgeoises 
-with  its  national  clergy,  and  its  respectable  prefects  and  chiefs  of 
Bureaux  des  Mceurs,  its  Delesserts  and  Mettetals.  The  cold  worship 
-and  scantily  filled  churches  of  some  of  their  well-known  preachers  do 
mot  indicate  a  large  amount  of  the  living  fire  of  propagandism  in  their 
midst.  The  charge  made  against  the  party  may  not  be  wholly  un- 
deserved, that  ''content  with  the  comparative  toleration  granted  to  it  by 
"the  State,  French  Protestantism  is  satisfied  to  live,  without  aspiring  to 
•conquer.  Glad  to  enjoy  peace,  and,  unhappily,  sometimes  distracted 
'by  intestine  disputes,  it  is  not  unfrcquently  the  first  to  discourage  those 
who,  for  conscience'  sake,  speak  of  things  distasteful  to  the  Govern- 
rment,  or  who  would  dare  to  encounter  the  risk  of  fresh  persecutions." 

Whence,  then,  are  the  apostles  of  any  religious  reformation  in 
France  to  come  ?  Mention  may  be  made  of  some  who  have  openly 
entered  the  lists  against  the  twofold  enemy,  Jesuitism  and  Scepticism, 
■though  it  would  be  premature  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  proba- 
bility of  any  of  these  becoming  true  apostles  of  a  revived  spiritual 
^aith,  and  probably  the  means  by  which  they  work  their  propaganda 
will  not  meet  with  universal  approval.  The  movement  initiated  by 
•them  invites,  however,  our  watchfiil  and  sympathetic  regard. 

M.  Renouvier  and  M.  Pillon  are  names  which  appear  in  the  forefront 
of  those  who  are  promoting  the  present  movement  for  religious  and  moral 
reform.  They  are  editore  of  Za  Critique  Philosophique*  a  political,  scien- 
tific, and  literary  review  of  high  merit,  in  which  the  religious  movement 
dn  France  is  dealt  with  in  a  serious  and  philosophic  spirit.  II.  Leon 
Pilatte,  editor  of  IJEglise  Lihre^  ranks  as  a  fellow-worker  with  the  above. 

The  name  of  Eugene  Revcillaud  has  attained  some  notoriety  in 
France  since  the  publication  of  his  book,  "  La  Question  Religieuse,"  in 
1878.t  This  book  sets  forth  the  conviction  of  its  author  that  Franco 
Las  only  one  sure  means  of  securing  the  stability  of  her  free  institu- 
tions, namely,  by  shaking  off  completely  and  finally  the  yoke  of 
•Clericalism.  Reveillaud,  bom  and  educated  a  Roman  Catholic,  declares 
himself  while  writing  this  work  to  be  a  freethinker;  in  the  name  of 
freethought,  ho  attacks  Obscurantism  and  Ultramontanism  directly 
and  simply.  This  book  obtained  a  rapid  sale,  and  was  read  with  com- 
plaisance by  thousands;  Republicans  and  Orleanists  alike  applauded  a 
-campaign  in  which  no  moral  effort  was  demianded  from  themselves, 

•  Published  in  Pari?,  5i,  rue  de  Seine. 

t  La  Question  Keligieuse  et  la  Solution  ProteBbante.    Qrassard,  Paris. 
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and  which  simply  tended  to  lessen  the  influence  of  Legitimists  and 
Bonapartists,  the  allies  of  the  Roman  clergy.  Beveillaud  was  at  that 
time  the  right  man  to  select  as  director  of  a  popular  journal  such  as 
the  Anti-clerical.  His  book  is  worthy  of  perusal.  He  evinces  no  ipiiit 
of  antagonism  to  Christianity;  on  the  contjrf^ry^he  urges  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  pohtician  that  reUgion  is  neo^m^^  for  a  nation,  and  that 
France's  liberties  can  only  be  securely  built^  af9  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land after  our  own  great  revolution  were,  ou.a  basis  of  religions  and 
moral  convictions  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  Jtbe  people,  and  infused  into- 
popular  education.  Catholicism,  he  asseiij^  ^qannot  longer  saffice  for 
this;  for  Catholicism  is  henceforth,  as  it  hafi. for.  long  been,  identified 
with  Jesuitism  and  the  centralized  rule  o^.  Epme,  encroaching  and 
strangling  ever  more  and  more  thp  indepi^dent  existence  of  .the 
Gallican  Church,  and  setting  at  defiance  fr^j^dom  of  conscience.  It 
cannot,  he  says,  be  the  religion,  of  the  citizens  of  a  free  country.  Oa 
the  other  hand  he  sees,  still  judging  as  a  philosopher  and  freethinker, 
that  there  is  a  subtle  connection  between  materialism  and  despotism; 
he  looks  around  him,  longing  for  a  sublime  ideA,  a  pure  faith,  for  the 
wearied  and  sceptical  French  mind  to  lay  hold  upon.  He  can  find  no 
idea  so  sublime  as  the  central  idea  of  Christianity ;  and  in  examining 
this,  he  is  impelled  to  record  the  attraction  he  feels  towards  it,  and 
the  ardent  admiration  with  which  it  begins  to  inspire  him.  At  a 
later  period  he  said,  "  led  by  patriotic  reasons  to  study  this  question,  I 
became  intellectually  convinced."  This^  intellectual  conviction  leads- 
him,  in  making  a  con^parison  of  the  religion  and  poUcy  of  Jesuitism 
with  Christianity,  to  say — 

"  Jesus  planted  his  standard  so  hi^h  above  our  horizon  that  all  huniunity 
may  gather  beneath  it ;  and  if  the  shadow,  of  his  cross,  falling  upon  the  whule 
world,  has  caused  virtues  alone  to  sm-inj[f  up,  has  develo])od  only  a  law  of  love 
and  fraternity,  who  would  not  feel  himself  honoured  to  be  calleil  a  Christian  ' 
But  I  am  told  the  facts  are  quite  the  opi)osite ;  what  crimes,  they  say,  have 
l)een  committed,  what  massacres  ordained,  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  in  the 
interests  of  his  religion !  I  reply  that  we  nmst  not  confound  Christ  with  the 
Church.  The  crimes  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Dragonnades  were  not  facts 
of  Christianity,  but  the  consequence  of  a  sacerdotal  system  which  lias  pre- 
vailed and  has  been  the  misfortime  of  centuries  in  the  organization  of  the 
Boman  Church/'  .  .  .  *'  If  Socrates,"  he  asks,  **  had  had  false  disciples  who 
tilled  the  earth  with  ciimes  and  wars,  would  you  for  that  reason  condemn  S«)- 
crates  ?  We  do  not  aim  at  destroying  Christianity.  Let  it  be  well  understood  that 
we  can  never  effectually  destroy  excojjt  by  replacing,  and  we  must  combat  Cleri- 
calism by  Christianity.  .  .  .  Let  us  then  tear  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies 
the  standard  of  (-hrist  which  they  have  appropriated  and  dishonoured,  and  let 
us  rally  round  it  ourselves,  claiming  for  ourselves  their  watchword :  If  Ac  Siijho 
Vinces!''* 

A  prominent  aim  in  the  programme  of  the  new  reformora  is  the 
restoration  of  family  life  in  France  : — 

*•  No  assertion,"  says  Beveillaud,  *'  is  more  hacknoyeil  than  that  '  religion  is 
necessary  for  women  and  (children ;'  the  same  spirit  which  gives  utterance  tx* 

•  La  Queetion  Beligieute,  p.  64w 
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|t  prompts  the  sayiiijs^  whicli  we  daily  hear  m  certain  envies,  and  which  is 
thy  to  figiiri*  amoii^  the  aphorisnis  »>f  Josc^ph  Fnulhomme,  that  *  religion  is 

jiBsary   for    the  e^mriKiii   people/     Whenc^e   these   scornful   distinctions  I 

Either  religion  i»  good  for  none,  or  it  is  nsefu]  for  all  Whether  considereil  as 
a  restraint  against  evil  or  a  niotiye  power  for  j^xxl,  as«nrcslly  the  aristocracy 
has  not  lees  need  of  such  restraint  and  ^nch  a  nir^tive  power  than  the  common 
,  people.  The  father  of  a  family  allows  that,  as  a  ^j^uarantee  of  morality^ 
I  religion  m  nec^et^sary  for  his  wife  and  chilJ  ;  has  nut  the  wife  precisely  the 
Iflanie  reasons  for  desiring  religion  for  her  husband  f  and  has  not  the  child  a 
I  right  to  ask  of  his  father  wliy  he  does  not  set  him  an  example  in  the  things 
I  vhich  he  presentees  for  his  child  ?  " 

'  Build  up  agam  the  family,"  says  Michelet,  **  the  true  and  natunil  family. 

fThe  fireside  is  the  foimdation  of  all.    All  life  is  built  u|)ou  it.     Where  that  is 

[fihaken  all  is  shaken;  when  family  life  is  feeble  and  disuniteil,  the  State  has  no 

solid  base  on  which  to  repose ;  in  vaui  it  seeks  for  another ;  like  a  sick  man 

it  turns  and  turns  again  upon  its  couch,  and  finds  no  other  position  in  which  it 

tcan  rest"* 

The  desire  for  the  restoration  of  family  life  appears  in  Fmnce  to  be- 
keeping  pace  with  the  spirit  of  religious  inquiry,  and  forms  one  of  the 
clearest  notes  in  the  cry  arising  from  the  heart  of  the  nation,  **  What 
must  we  do  to  be  saved  T  '* 

Id  the  autnmn  of  last  year,  the  Protestant  Evangelical  journals  of 
France  were  fuU  of  the  case  of  a  remarkable  conversion  which  had 
taken  place,  sudden  as  that  of  St  Paul  on  his  way  to  DamasGUs.  The- 
subject  of  this  conversion  was  none  other  than  EiigL-ne  Ueveillaud, 

[Ascending  one  day  a  Protestant  pulpit,  in  a  crowded  church  in  the 
south  of  France,  Reveillaiid  gave  an  account  of  what  had  occurred  to 
him  the  previous  night  \  he  spoke  of  a  vision,  a  sudden  light,  a  baptism 
of  grace  which  was  vouchsafed  to  him.  He  had  before  him  a  sympa- 
thetic and  awe-stnick  audience,  and  the  news  of  this  pubhc  declara* 
tion  flew  rapidly  through  the  whole  Evangelical  community,  not  only 

!  of  France,  but  of  our  own  country*  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
event  was  judged  from  very  different  points  of  view  by  different 
persons,  some  applauding  the  fervour  and  simplicity  of  heart  which 
had  induced  the  young  convert  to  declare  hiraself,  even  with  greater 
precipitation  than  8t.  Paul,  an  apoBtle  of  the  pure  gospel ;  others 
doubtfully  reser\nng  their  judgment,  Avhile  others  openly  condemned 
the  want  of  delicacy  or  of  prudence^  as  it  seemed  to  them,  in  the 

[  publicity  courted  and  given  to  this  circumstance.  The  Evangelical 
party  in  France  are  however  for  the  most  part  convinced  that  this  is 
a  genuine  and  astouishing  conversion  •  and  there  is  indeed  nothing 
to  disprove  that  it  is  so ;  for  Reveillaud  has  at  least  sacrificed  to  his 
new  convictions  the  honour  of  being  the  leader  of  a  party  of  which  he 
might  probably  have  h^en  facile  princeps.  He  has  definitively  retired 
from  politics,  is  engaged  in  missionary  tours,  and  is  studjing  theology, 
it  is  said,  with  a  \iew  to  the  regular  exercise  of  the  Evangelical 
ministry.  As  a  preacher  he  has  great  power.  It  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  George  Fisch  of  Paris  that  at  one  single  meeting 

•  lticl::el«t :  Li  Bpfonue,  p*  Wk 
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lately  addressed  by  Reveillaud  at  Bourg,  "one  hundred  and  fifty 
/Roman  Catholics  were  brought  over  to  the  Protestant  Church." 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  rule  and  teaching  of  the  clerical  party  (it 
•can  hardly  be  said  of  pure  CathoHcism)  is  widely  spread,  and  dafly 
increasing  in  France.  This  dissatisfaction,  coupled  with  a  repudiation 
of  materialism  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  need  of  religious  faith, 
is  to  be  found  expressed  in  varying  forms  and  degrees  in  the  following 
works  which  are  gaining  popularity ;  "  La  Question  Religieuse  Con- 
temporaine,"  by  M.  A.  Jacob;  *'La  Liberte  Religieuse,"  by  Emilio 
Castelar ;  **  L'Avenir  des  Peuples  Catholiques,"  by  Laveleye  ;  "  La 
Cour  de  Rome  et  de  France,"  by  Vallon;  "Le  Mouvement  Con- 
temporain  des  EgKses,"  by  the  Abb6  Michaud  ;  "  La  Papaute  anti- 
chretienne,"  by  the  same;  "Le  Cabinet  de  Jesus,"  by  Rene  Maral; 
"  Partie  Perdue,"  by  d'Alviella ;  and  lastly,  the  Review  before  named, 
the  Critique  Philosophique,  and  the  popular  tracts  of  Paul  Bouchard 
— "  La  Servitude  Volontaire,"  " Simples Lettres  dun  Bourgignon," and 
"Dieu  et  Patrie." 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  last-named  author  may  be  of  interest.  Paul 
Bouchard  is  th^  proprietor  of  great  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beaxme  in  Burgundy,  whence  Beaune  wine  takes  its  name.  He  has 
lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  his  native  town  of  Beaune,  where 
he  has  children  and  grandchildren,  and  was  for  a  long  time  surrounded 
by  a  bright  family  circle.  He  is  now  advanced  in  years,  but  con- 
tinues to  be  a  man  of  bright  and  cheerful  temperament,  hopeful  in 
spirit  and  genial  in  manner.  He  was  mayor  of  his  native  city  for 
some  years,  during  which  he  was  an  active  and  successful  reformer  of 
the  institutions  and  morality  of  his  town.  He  is  a  musician,  and  the 
children  of  Beaune  are  accustomed  to  march  and  dance  to  music  com- 
posed by  him,  in  the  merry  vintage  season,  after  the  sun  has  gone 
down.  Trials  fell  upon  him,  however,  in  the  death  of  his  wife  and  the 
dispersion  of  his  family.  His  mind  had  been  for  many  years  exercised 
by  the  anomaly  of  the  "  priest  in  the  house."  He  observed  the  e\*il8 
of  the  influence  thus  introduced  into  domestic  life,  the  estrangements 
consequent  upon  it  between  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  same 
household  which  otherwise  would  have  been  united, — that  estrange- 
ment being  often  the  greatest  in  matters  of  faith  the  most  vital. 
After  many  years  of  internal  conflict  M.  Bouchard  sent  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  in  which  he  lived  the  following  declaration : — 

''  MoxsEiGNEUR, — I  have  the  honour  to  address  to  you  the  following  declara- 
tion, you  alone  having  the  right,  as  bishop  of  tliis  diocese,  to  receive  it. 

"Every  day  we  sec  the  ministers  of  the  CathoHc  priest  carrying  to  their  last 
resting-place  the  mortal  remains  of  men  who  have  been  all  their  lives  estranged 
from  Catholicism,  and  have  even  fought  against  it. 

"The  Church  urges,  in  these  casos,  in  order  to  justify  its  intervention,  that 
these  men  having  been  born  in  its  fold,  and  having  been  retaineil  in  it  by  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  and  the  baptism  of  their  children,  have  continued  to 
be  Catholic  in  spite  of  their  i»rotestati(ms  to  the  contrary. 
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'  How,  tben*  can  such  men,  bound  by  such  religious  acts  as  the  above- 
mentioned,  free  themselves  from  their  engagements,  except  by  another  act, 
havint^  the  character  of  a  deliberate  resolution  o|)enly  avowed  f 

^*Thi8  act  is  a  pul)lic  abjuration.  It  18  to  this  f!^\  tljat  I  have  recourse  in 
iirder  to  escape  fnun  the  faUe  and  troubleil  situation  in  which  for  many  years 
I  have  been  placed. 

'*  In  taking  this  8tep  I  fiilfii  a  duty  whicli  I  owe  alike  to  conscience  and  to 
loyalty. 

''  I  declare,  then,  Monseigrneur,  that  I  iimv  abjure  Catholicism  and  embrace 
Protestantism,  the  llefornied  faith  alone  being  able  to  deliver  us  from  the 
dari^rs  which  threaten  ub  on  all  sides/' 

There  here  appears  a  simple  and  quiet  conviction  of  the  judgment. 
It  is  no  declaration  of  a  heavenly  vision,  or  of  a  sudden  enlighten- 
ment or  baptism  from  on  high.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  reserve 
regarding  himself  and  his  mental  experience  which  naarke  the  utter- 
ances of  Bouchard  even  when  most  ardently  inviting  his  hearers  to 
embrace  simple  evangelic  truth. 

In  June  of  last  year  (1878)  Paul  Bouchard  gave  a  conference  at 
.Geneva,  where,  after  having  recalled  the  successive  shocks  to  which 
Fmnce  had  been  subjected  since  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henri 
IV.,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  revolution  of  1830  had  failed  to 
procure  eub8tantial  good  for  the  country,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
religious  faith  in  its  promotei-s  and  in  the  people.  Coming  do'WTi  tn 
the  present  time,  he  concludes  by  saying,  ''  There  is  an  absence  of  all 
reUgious  Hfe  in  the  great  tide  of  our  national  hfe,  and  there  lies  the 
source  of  all  our  troubles*  0  ray  dearly  loved  country,  could  I  but 
Bee  rekindled  in  thee  the  fire  of  a  living  faith,  that  element  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  life  of  nations,  and  which  is  threatened  with  complete 
annihilation  through  the  monstrous  alUance  of  scepticism  and  ultra- 
montane Catholicism  ! " 

Since  then  JI.  Bouchard  has  been  going  from  town  to  town  in 
Fmnce,  holding  popular  conferences.  His  propaganda  has  a  cha- 
racter partly  political  and  partly  rehgious*  His  appeals  are  addressed 
to  the  mass  of  the  people;  working  men  crowd  to  his  meetings.  He 
professes  simply  and  clearly  on  every  occasion  Evangehcal  Cliristi- 
anity,  while  he  avoids,  strictly  speaking,  **  the  language  of  Canaan,'' 
thus  failing  to  win  the  entire  confidence  of  some  of  his  Protestant 
contempoi-aries.  His  tracts  are  widely  circulated  ;  "Dieu  et  Patrie"  is 
addreesed  tu  women,  on  whom  he  presses  the  advice  (dangerous,  as 
some  would  esteem  it,)  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves.  He 
impresses  upon  them  the  thought  of  their  ovra  dignity  as  human 
beings  directly  accountable  to  God ;  he  invites  them  to  reject  all 
human  intermediaries  in  approacliing  God,  and  to  take  as  their  guide 
the  words  of  Christ,  *'  Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  pmy  to  thy  Father 
which  is  in  secret/'  He  declares  that  no  true  work  of  emancipation 
can  ever  be  achieved  in  which  women  are  not  included,  and  appeals  to 
the  women  of  France  to  show  themselves  true  patriots,"  as  well  as  true 
wives  and  mothers.    One  who  has  observed  his  career  writes  of  him: — 
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<*  Bouchard  has,  iu  my  opinion,  the  immense  merit  of  having  proclaimed,  in 
the  midst  of  our  great  world  of  politicians,  men  of  wealth,  business  men,  and 
administrators,  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  law,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
the  value  of  the  religious  sentiment.  His  utterances  as  a  religious  man  not 
avoiding  politics,  and  a  political  man  daring  to  preach  Christianity,  render  hid 
position  so  extraordinary  that  his  voice  has  jarred  like  a  false  note  in  a  con- 
cert ;  every  one  turns  his  head  to  the  side  whence  it  comes  with  a  movement 
of  surprise  not  unmixed  with  impatience.  Abandoned  by  many  of  his  form^ 
political  friends,  regarded  with  more  or  less  of  suspicion  by  the  orthodox  Pro- 
testants as  having  stopped  half-way,  his  position  is  not  an  enviable  one : 
nevertheless  his  courage  does  not  fail  him,  nor  has  he  lost  the  confidence  of 
his  most  distinguished  friends.  There  has  never  been  the  slightest  flaw  in  his 
reputation  as  a  private  man,  or  as  a  man  of  business  and  a  great  merchant. 
He  has  been  twenty  years  a  widower ;  his  youth  was  not  less  pure  than  is  his 
green  old  age." 

Bouchard  has  none  of  the  charactei-istics  of  the  subtle  conspirator, 
nor  of  the  fierce  revolutionary,  nor  yet  is  he  purely  a  missionary;  he 
is  witty,  amiable,  and  social.  Sober  and  moderate  in  his  manner  of 
living,  he  yet  possesses  an  infectious  joviality.  His  character  does  not, 
in  fact,  accord  with  the  usual  idea  of  a  reformer;  nevertheless  there 
were  not  wanting  some  of  these  elements  in  Luther  and  Zwinglius.  The 
lively  energy  of  his  character  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  inci- 
dent. In  September  last,  at  the  most  crowded  period  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  M.  Bouchard  happened  to  be  seated  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus, 
passing  through  one  of  the  principal  streets.  He  caught  sight  of  an 
influential  Deputy  driving  past  in  his  open  carriage.  Happening  to 
want  the  help  of  this  Deputy  in  connection  with  his  work,  without 
waiting  for  the  omnibus  to  stop,  the  old  man  dropped  down,  quick  as 
thought,  from  the  top,  threaded  his  way  rapidly  through  the  labyrinth 
of  vehicles  which  thronged  the  densely-crowded  street,  and  leaping 
into  the  carriage  of  the  Deputy  while  the  hoi-ses  were  in  full  trot^  he 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the  astonished  gentleman,  and,  in  reply 
to  his  question,  "Whence  come  you,  and  for  what?"  said  merrily, 
"  It  is  providential,  sir,  like  the  appearance  of  Philip  by  the  side  of  the 
Minister  of  Queen  Candace."  He  then  went  on  to  expose  his  errand 
and  wishes,  and  gained  his  point. 

In  November,  1870,  during  the  Franco-German  war,  Gambetta 
wrote  to  Bouchard  from  Tours :  "  Your  letter  on  the  affaire  of  Dijon 
is  very  good ;  a  fimctionaiy  with  convictions  such  as  yours  remains 
at  his  post  through  every  difficulty,  and  I  count  upon  your  remaining 
at  Beaune  even  if  it  is  invaded.      We  need  men  like  you^ 

In  1873,  Bouchard  essayed  to  communicate  to  Gambetta  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  facing  frankly  the  religious  question  for  France, 
and  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : — 

**My  dear  Gamhetta, — On  all  sides  the  Clerical  party  is  sti-engthening  its 
organization,  and  is  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  while,  by  the  side  of  this  increasing 
force,  the  Kepublican  party  is  content  to  look  on,  inactive  and  careless,  as  if 
there  were  not,  for  it,  the  smallest  possible  danger.  Now,  I  ask  whether  it 
is  not  very  unwise  in  us  to  stand  thus,  passive  si)ectators  of  this  preparation 
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^  _  I  which  will  concero  ua  closely^  and  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
Rpni^ent  that  we  should  nnderstand  each  other,  and  he  prepared  None  can 
better  thau  yours<*lf  indicate  the  meamires  which  we  shouhl  adopt.  It  is 
difficult  to  adopt  any  itnited  action  in  thepn>vinces  without  some  indication; 
^but  such  indication  on  this  que.««tion  is  alpstdutely  wanting^  on  the  part  of  our 
[•natural  leaders.  Sjieak  then  to  your  countrymen!  rouse  thern  from  their 
timidities  ;  i*tir  tliem  to  vi)^ilanco  ;  pour  a  little  Xet^s  of  rose  water  into  their 
cup;  thin  i8  rid  time  for  !i<>neyed  words.  Liberty  claims  a  severer  service 
than  this  from  those  who  are  its  appointed  giiai-dians/* 

Ther«  is  something  profoundly  pathetic  in  the  appeal  which 
Bouchard  has  jui5t  raade  to  his  former  friend,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
entitled  **To  Leon  Gambetta  from  a  Bourgignon/'  dated  Febrtiary  of 
this  year.  The  old  raan  has  quitted  his  provincial  home,  his  vineyards 
I  Bnd  his  children,  and  is  now  living  in  a  garret  in  Paris,  practising  the 
strictest  economy,  and  endeavouring  to  collect,  by  ceaseless  efforts,  a 
eafficieut  capital  with  which  to  start  a  journal  iatended  to  be  the 

I  organ  of  his  movement/ 
He  writes  as  follows  to  Gambetta  : — 
'^  I  address  myself  to  you,  my  frieiul,  iM^can^e  you  ai-e  the  personification  and 
Wie  most  authorized  representative  of  our  French  denii3Ci'aey,  and  have  become 
to  A  great  extent  its  guirie.     Ilavinjir  watched  your  career  since  1H70,  first  as  a 
^reat  patriot,  then  as  a  skilful  politician,  always  an  incomparable  orator,  I 
cannot  but  be  grateful  to  you  for  the  services  you  have  rendered  France. 
^-  Every  on«  crowds  to  hear  you  speak  ;  those  afar  off  read  the  report  of  your 
^B "Words,  friends  and  enemies  wrangle  over  your  discourses ;  the  homage  rendered 
^■•to  you  is  magnificent,  and  you  have  a  right  to  rejoice  in  it  because  it  is  deserved. 
^B  But  do  you  reahze  fuliy  the  immense  responsibility  in  the  charge  of  souls 
^^  wliich  results  from  it  '    You  desire  the  happiness  of  the«e  multitudes,  of  these 
poor  and  siniplc  men,  and  yet  you  say  to  them,  *  after  this  life  annihilation  ; 
when  the  hotly  dies  all  dies,'     If  you  do  not  assert  this  in  tliese  pi*ecise  words^ 
yet  this  sentimi'Ut  (lows  from  all  that  you  write,  from  all  that  you  speak  ;  you 

P?cause  it  to  he  but  tr>o  often  heard.  The  doctrine  of  those  who  reject  all  idea 
'of  Ofwl  has  recently  been  fornmlatcfl  in  the  orf^an  of  one  of  its  most  fervent 
upholders,  Edmond  About,  -The  morality  of  the  future,*  he  says,  *  is  one 
4n  which  s<*ience  will  take  the  place  of  revelation,  and  it  is  we  who 
are  now  creating  it*  (Le  XiXe  Sivvk,  Nov.  3,  1878).  It  is  true  that 
in  the  same  journal  M.  F.  Sarcey,  co-editor  nf  M.  Al>out,  writes :—' The 
pold  dogma  hns  perished;  the  ancient  worship  has  fallen  and  turned  to  dust; 
there  is  nothin;^  to  replace  them.  On  the  on?  hand  men  suffer,  on  the 
:)ther  they  seek/  The  language  of  these  fellnw-w<'>rker.s  is  scarcely  in  agree- 
tnent,  but  they  continue  to  preaeh  the  same  doctrine  ;  ■  Believe  in  nothing  but 
fin  facts  such  as  you  can  see  and  touch  aiwl  aj§  can  be  tlemoJistrated  by  experi- 
mental science.*  As  for  the  soul,  our  future  destiny,  eternal  justice. — proclaimed 
in  eveiy  ag^  by  the  greatest  miurls.  the  Socrates,  Platos,  New  tons,  Padcala, 
^^and  s^^inany  otliei-s, — these  are  but  romances,  fairy  tales  unworthy  of  Our 
^Pattention.  then  there  is  lie  who  submitted  to  be  nailed  upon  the  cross  to  save 
"  men  fmni  servitude.     But  of  Him  iiien  speak  no  lon^^r  in  these  days !     ,     .     . 

I'  After  this  life  annihilation ! "  What  despair  for  the  masses  whom,  neverthe- 
less, you  love !  How  then  do  you  propose  to  suppc^rt  or  console  those  who, 
tried  and  sutTering  all  their  lives,  have  nothing  to  1io|k^  for,  who  expect  nothing 
and  believe  nothing  except  that  the  gravo  will  be  the  end  !  What  explanation 
^dll  you  give  them  of  that  strange  sight  of  which  we  are,  alas !  daily  witnesses, 


*  This  ioumalj  to  he  named  Lc  lU/ormateur,  is  advertiBed  to  appear  on  th«  lOtb.  of 
kpril  of  mia  year,  published  at  8,  roe  d*Argout,  Paris, 
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— ^the  siglit  of  an  honest  man  ruined  by  a  knave?  the  knave  dies  aft«r  a  fuB 
and  enjoying  existence ;  the  virtuous  man  remains  and  suffers  to  the  end,  hi 
this  we  have  a  complete  and  monstrous  inversion,  not  only  of  the  moral  law, 
but  of  the  most  elementary  notions  of  equality  and  justice.  Religious  faith 
alone  solves  the  problem  ;  religious  faith  is  the  pivot  of  the  human  soul ;  it  i» 
riches  to  the  poor;  to  destroy  it  is  to  disinherit  the  masses  of  their  most 
precious  possession. 

"  And  when  you  shall  have  created  a  nation  of  materialists,  what  wiD  yoo 
have  produced  ?  Desperate  covetousness,  insatiable  appetites,  unrestrained 
ambition,  and  incessant  revolution  arising  from  the  conquest  of  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  not  by  slow,  persevering,  honest  work,  but  by  political  games  of 
chance,  immoral  enterprises,  deceits,  robberies,  and  lastly,  force.  Do  you  not 
see  that  this  is  to  open  the  door  not  to  legitimate  revolution,  but  to  cataclysms? 

"  You  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  my  friend ;  I  am  in  the  decline.  Old  age  has 
duties  towards  those  whom  it  believes  to  be  the  most  able  to  profit  by  its  warn* 
ings.  Having  in  t)ast  years  shown  me  some  confidence,  will  you  not  list^i  to  n» 
once  more  to-day  ?  It  is  true  that  since  those  years  I  have  pursued  a  path 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  has  not  pleased  you.  Have  you  a  better  one  ? 
Have  you  any  means  at  all  by  which  you  propose  to  yourself  to  combat  the 
evils  which  daily  increase  around  us  .'  Liberty  cannot  exist  with  Ultramon- 
tanism,  whose  principles  are  domination  and  servitude;  neither  can  liberty 
exist  with  Atheism,  which  denies  God  and  the  future  life. 

"  Concerned  only  with  ourselves  in  the  narrow  limits  of  our  terrestrial  wants, 
our  passions  and  our  appetites  will  become  our  only  motive-power.  We  shaD 
become  their  slaves,  and  there  are  but  very  few  steps  from  this  to  becoming 
the  slaves  of  any  Ceesar  who  may  arise.  This,  my  friend,  is  what  I  wished  to 
say  to  you,  as  I  have  said  it  to  all  the  other  men  of  the  Government. 

''Paul  Bouciiakd.'* 

A  marked  peculiarity  in  Bouchard's  campaign  is  the  urgency  with 
which  he  recommends  his  hearers  of  the  humbler  classes  to  join  them- 
selves, when  convinced  by  his  arguments,  to  the  nearest  Protestant 
church  they  can  find.  Why,  it  is  asked,  counsel  such  a  step  ?  Pro- 
testantism  may  become,  nay  sometimes  is,  as  dogmatic  and  formal  as 
Romanism,  though  not  so  domineering.  Why  not  invite  those  who 
desire  to  be  free  from  the  yoke  of  Jesuitism  to  become  Cliristians 
simply,  and  to  drop  all  sectarian  and  party  titles  ?  Such  a  question 
may  naturally  be  asked  in  England;  but  if  we  imagine  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  the  masses  of  the  poorer  people  of  CathoHc  France,  we 
shall  see  common  sense  and  reason  in  this  advice  of  Bouchard — nay, 
even  its  necessity  for  the  success  of  his  movement.  For  marriages 
must  continually  be  celebrated,  infants  must  be  baptized,  the  dead 
must  be  buried.'  The  mass  of  the  people,  though  they  may  be  ready  to 
accept  c\Y\\  marriage,  are  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  baptism  and 
religious  dedication  of  their  children,  nor  to  bury  their  friends  without 
a  prayer  or  an  expression  of  Christian  hope,  or  the  benediction  of  a 
Christian  minister.  To  absent  themselves  altogether  from  religious 
worship,  and  to  abandon  every  Christian  rite,  would  appear  to  them, 
and  oflen  be  to  them,  practical  atheism.  The  wife  will  not  be  easily 
persuaded  to  see  her  husband  or  son  on  his  deathbed  without  inviting 
the  presence  and  consolations  of  some  minister  of  religion ;  and  so 
long  as,  in  every  hour  of  need,  and  in  all  the  great  events  of  life^ 
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recourse  muflt  be  bad  to  the  priest,  priestly  influence  will  continue  to 
dominate,  and  the  people  will  continue  to  be  bound  by  superstition. 
But  if  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  faith  can  be  found  at  hand,  and  if 
the  people  will  go  and  hear  the  evangelist  proclaim  in  his  own  churcli 
or  echoolroom,  or  by  the  Avayside,  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  a  lau- 
gnage  understood  by  all,  then,  argues  Bouchard,  light  will  visit  the 
conscience,  it  may  be,  and  peace  the  heart,  while  the  outward  supports 
of  religion  and  its  rites  adapted  fur  special  emergencies  will  be  equally 
available  and  observed. 

Thei^e  is  a  dark,  a  very  dark  side  to  the  hopefid  picture  thus  briefly 
eketched.  ITeurpei-s,  both  political  and  spiritual,  are  lurkhig  on  every 
hand^  sleepless,  vigilant,  and  ready  to  seize  the  fimt  occasion  which 
may  arise  of  re-estabhshing  a  despotic  rule;  some  of  the  Republican 
leaders,  the  most  loved  and  trusted  by  the  people,  are  openly-declared 
Atheists,  and  have  no  nobler  advice  to  give  to  the  masses  than— *•  Enjoy 
life  ;  amuse  youi-selves  ;  get  rich."  A  deeply  rooted  scepticism  prcA-ails 
among  the  masses  of  the  population,  nouiished  and  intensified  not  less 
by  the  travesties  of  Christianity  daily  witnessed  by  them,  than  by  im- 
moral habita  which  have  become  institutional  in  France,  aud  have 
•eaten  like  a  canker  into  the  heart  of  domestic  life,  poisoning  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  and  blighting  that  respect  for  womanhood  with- 
out which  no  race  of  man  wjis  ever  blest.  The  exploitation  of  the 
daughters  of  the  people  is  still  carried  on  with  a  high  hand  under  official 
and  governmental  superintendence.  There  aru  in  France  traditions  and 
institutions  so  base,  so  profoundly  immoral,  and  necessarily  so  tyranni- 
cally despotic,  as  to  call  forth  the  assertion  lately  made,  that  in  respect 
4o  them  *'  the  Republic  finds  itself  in  face  of  a  grave  alternative ;  either 
liberty  must  kill  these  institntions,  or  these  institutions  wiU  kill 
liberty/' *  For  the  overthrow  of  such  **  bastilles  of  cormption,"  as 
these  abominations  consecrated  by  long  custom  are  now  usually 
designatedj  no  mere  wave  of  an  official  wand,  no  legislation  of  the 
Chambers,  will  now  suJBce.  Their  walls  have  been  too  powerfully 
built  up.  generation  after  generation,  under  the  patronage  of  the  rich 
and  vile,  and  with  the  consent  of  egoists  of  every  class.  Nothing  less 
than  the  force  of  the  awakened  conscience  of  the  people  will  suffice  for 
their  demolition,  and  this  awakened  conscience  will  respond  alone  to 
the  breath  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  unlocking  the  som-ces  of  spiritual  life, 
and  quickening  the-  deep  sense  of  individual  responsibility  towards  the 
moml  law,  ''However  we  may  try  to  explain  it/'  says  ReveiUaud^ 
**  there  comes  in  the  history  of  nations,  as  in  the  Uves  of  men,  a  solemn 
hour,  when  the  hand  of  the  Lord  seems  stretched  out  to  deliver,  when 
the  Divine  breath,  like  the  wind  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  specially 
visits  the  hearts  of  men/'  Is  that  hour  at  hand  for  France  ?  Who  can 
.eay  ?  We  can  but  gaze  with  hope  for  the  coming  dawn.  The  darkness 
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Las  given  place  to  twilight.  Missionary  effort  is  doing  someihing^ 
The  Paris  police  have  lately  given  their  testimony  to  the  greater 
sobriety,  industry,  and  domestic  morality  of  the  working  population  in 
the  Belleville  quarter  of  Paris,  consequent  in  some  measure  on  the  un- 
wearying eflforts,  for  several  years  past,  of  Mr.  McAll  and  his  strong 
band,  of  fellow-workers.  Protestiant  pastors  are  aroused  to  an  honour-^ 
able  competition  in  this  moralizing  work,  to  which  many  large-hearted 
CathoUc  men  and  women  bring  a  powerful  contribution.  Out  of  the 
heart  of  the  CathoKc  Church  itself  have  arisen  some  of  the  most 
eloquent  religious  reformers,  and  pleaders  for  a  return  to  primitive^ 
purity  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  family  life. 

When  the  Spanish  Cortes  reopened  in  March,  1876,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Alphonso  XII.,  the  majority  of  the  Government  resolved  to 
annul  the  decrees  of  the  previous  Republican  Government,  which  had 
granted  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  public  worship  to  all  sects.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Emilio  Castelar  uttered  the  powerful  and 
pathetic  appeal  which  has  been  published  in  France  under  the  title 
"  La  Liberte  Religieuse."  In  deprecating  the  proposed  revival  of  a^ 
kind  of  Inquisitorial  commission,  he  said  : — 

"  I  do  not  accuse  you,  Senors,  of  wishing-  to  re-establish  the  Inquisition ;  yon 
do  not  claim  again  the  stake  nor  the  rack  ;  but  you  demand  that  the  dissident 
shall  be  a  hypocnte,  and  that  he  shall  simulate  with  his  lips  what  he  believes 
not  in  his  heart.  The  will  of  man  is  not  always  involved  in  his  belief  or 
unbelief.  One  who  has  lost  the  faith  of  his  earliest  years,  who  sees  no  lon^^er 
the  sacred  aureole  around  foreheads  which  once  l)eamed,  for  him,  with  inspira- 
tion,— such  an  one  may  have  the  right  to  utter  in  his  anguish  the  words 
which  Christ  si)ake  ui)on  the  Cross  :  ^M}^  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  V 
Tlie  criterion  of  rcli<;i(»n  is  iiK>re  than  instinct,  more  than  sentiment,  more  than 
intelligence,  more  even  tlian  tlie  reason  and  judpnent ;  it  is  that  supernatural 
faculty  of  which  St.  J^onaventura  speaks,  in  his  life  of  St.  Franoi.s  of  Assisi, 
and  which  Schelling  calls  the  intellectfial  ivtuitiun  granted  by  (jod  to  his  own 
elect.  Senors,  if  such  is  your  desire  of  propaganda,  which  1  respect  (for 
respect  is  due  to  every  sincere  belief),  then  persuade,  convince,  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  incredulous  as  Jesus  did.  Pray  for  them  day  by  day,  and  erect 
in  every  thoroughfare  a  pulpit,  from  which  to  persuade;  convince,  and  convert : 
but  do  not  invoke  the  report  of  a  royal  commission,  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment, or  the  laws  of  Parliament.  Do  not  avail  yourselves  of  the  help  of  the 
gendarme.     Religion  wins,  not  by  these,  but  by  its  apostles  and  martyi-s." 

Such  are  the  means,  such  the  efforts,  by  which  the  faith  of  Christ 
was  at  first  promulgated,  and  which  historj'  teaches  us  have  been 
the  most  powerful  weapons  in  every  great  crisis  of  national  revival 
and  of  religious  and  moral  refonnation.  "  To  the  awakening  of  the 
individual  conscience,"  says  James  Martin eau,  "God  has  conmiitted 
the  true  progress  of  mankind."  If  this  be  so,  then  may  we  hope  for 
Fi-ance,  as  w^e  mark  the  arising,  one  after  another,  among  her  owti 
children,  of  apostles,  whose  deeply  roused  conscience  will  not  suffer 
them  to  cease,  day  and  night,  to  warn,  to  teach,  and  to  persuade, 
in  matters  of  the  deepest  concern  to  her  true  life  as  a  nation. 

Josephine  E.  Butler^ 
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L— ON  A  RADKIAL  RETORM  IN  THE  METHOD  OF  TEACHINl}  THE 
CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES. 

THE  old  feud  between  the  HumaDiBta  and  Realists  baa  broken  out 
in  a  new  form,  Greek,  it  appeai-s,  is  to  be  extmded  from  the 
universities ;  at  lea^t  that  academical  platform  is  to  be  shaken  from 
imderits  feet,  and  that  badge  of  privilege  to  be  torn  from  its  breast, 
which  for  so  many  years  have  given  it  a  secure  position  in  the  palaestra 
where  the  youth  of  Great  Britain  have  been  trained  to  the  highest 
functionB  of  intellectual  manhood.  Not  a  few  persona — oven  those 
who  have  no  particular  interest  in  or  sympathy  with  Hellenic  learning 
— will  look  on  this  changed  position  of  tlie  most  aristocratic  of 
traditional  scholastic  studies  with  unaffected  sorrow ;  nevertheless 
they  will  say,  th</  thing  must  be  done ;  times  are  changed,  and  we 
must  change  with  them  ;  the  most  reputable  respectabilities,  when  their 
day  comes,  must  die,  and  the  claims  of  the  past,  however  venerable, 
must  yield  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  present. 

To  understand  this  matter  properly,  we  must  see  clearly  that  it  is 
not  Greek  merely,  as  Greek,  that  is  called  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  but  Greek  as  the  highest  form  of  classical  culture;  Greek  as 
the  gold  of  which  Latin  is  the  silver  and  the  copper  currency.  The 
real  question  is,  can,  not  Greek  simply,  but  Greek  and  Latin  as  an 
intimately  related  aod  closely  interlacing  whole,  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  culture  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  did  to  the 
culture  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  and  the  ans^ver  is  plainly  enough 
that  they  cannot.  New  circumstances  have  arisen,  new  tasks  are  to 
be  performed,  new  tools  are  to  be  provided,  new  training  is  neces- 
BAty,  Whoever  denies  this  is  blind  both  before  and  behind ;  great 
changes  cannot  take  place  in  society  without  corresponding  chauges 
takiug  place  in  the  three  great  organs  of  social  life,  the  State,  the 
Church,  and  the  School.    In  the  sixteenth  century  Latin  was  the  only 
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key  to  knowledge,  while  Greek,  with  the  disadvantage  of  a  narrower 
range  of  currency,  held  the  proud  position  of  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal  in  all  important  matters  of  theology,  philosophy,  literature,  and 
science.  Latin  in  the  days  of  Calvin  and  George  Buchanan  was  as 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  any  intellectual  influence  among  educated 
men,  as  English  is  to  a  Skye  crofter,  if  he  would  do  business  in  any 
market  ouside  his  native  village,  or  as  French  is  to  a  Russian  diplo- 
matist, if  he  would  make  his  voice  heard  with  effect  at  Berlin  or 
Constantinople.  And  this  diminished  influence  of  the  classical 
languages,  as  against  the  rich  growth  and  influence  of  modem  culture, 
is  asserting  itself  more  and  more  every  day,  and  will  continue  to 
assert  itself.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  the  inculcators  of  classical  lore 
at  school  and  college  must  in  the  nature  of  things  abate  their  demands 
considerably ;  and,  if  they  wish  to  make  this  abatement  less  serious, 
they  must  by  all  means  in  the  first  place  change  their  tactics,  and  im- 
prove their  drill.  In  other  words,  whatever  loss  in  certain  directions 
may  fall  to  the  higher  English  culture  from  the  extrusion  or  subordi- 
nation of  one  or  both  of  the  classical  languages  from  school  or  college, 
may  be  reduced  to  its  minimum  by  a  dexterous  change  of  front  and 
an  improved  practical  drill.  That  such  a  tactical  reform  in  the  method 
of  teaching  the  classical  languages  is  both  necessary  and  practicable, 
and  with  a  view  to  impending  dangers  imperiously  urgent,  it  is  the 
object  of  the  following  remarks  shortly  to  set  forth. 

Everybody  complains  of  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  study  or 
pretended  study  of  the  classical  languages,  and  of  the  monopoly  of 
cerebral  exercitation  claimed  by  classical  teachers ;  not  a  few  persons 
also  complain  that  with  all  this  sway  of  grammatical  discipline 
the  languages  are  actually  not  learned,  or  learned  so  ineffectually  as 
to  be  readily  forgotten.  These  complaints  are  just ;  and  the  cause  of 
the  unprofitable  consumption  of  time  complained  of  is,  to  a  consider- 
able extent  demonstrably,  the  prevalence  of  false  and  perverse  methods 
of  teaching.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  young  man  of  common 
abilities,  placed  in  the  colloquial  atmosphere  of  some  German  school  or 
family,  will  acquire  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  German  language 
in  six  months  than  is  commonly  accjuired  of  Greek,  according  to  our 
usual  scholastic  method,  in  as  many  years.  How  is  this?  Simply 
because  the  young  man  resident  in  the  country,  breathing  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  submitted  continuously  to  the  action  of  the  strange  sounds 
which  he  wishes  to  appropriate,  learns  the  foreign  language  according 
to  the  method  of  Nature ;  while  your  classical  teacher  in  one  of  our 
gieat  English  schools  sets  that  method  flatly  at  defiance,  and  substi- 
tutes for  it  artificial  methods  of  his  own,  which  have  no  germ  of  healthy 
vitality  in  them,  and  from  which  no  vigorous  growth,  luxuriant 
blossom,  or  rich  fruitage  can  proceed.  Let  us  analyze  the  method  of 
Nature,  and  see  wherein  it  consists.  It  consists  in  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  certain  sounds  in  direct  connection  with  certain  interesting 
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objects,  and  in  the  direct  motion  of  the  mind  and  the  tongue  on  the 
materials  thus  siipphed  by  the  constant  exercise  of  the  ear  and  the 
eye.  Observe  here  particularly,  ako,  that  the  organs  primarily 
employed  by  Nature  in  the  acquisition  of  language  are  the  ear  and 
the  tongue  ;  and  that  the  eye  and  the  mind  respond  to  or  accompany 
the  action  of  those  organs,  in  connection  with  ijitereeting  objects 
full  of  life  and  colour^  and  not  with  uninteresting  subjects  it  may  be, 
or  indifierent,  certainly  not  always  interesting  subjects  in  grey  books. 
Now  contrast  this  with  some  salient  points  of  our  scholastic  practice. 
Would  it  be  believed  ? — we  do  not  appeal  to  the  ear  in  many  cases  at 
all ;  but  we  teach  raw  boys  to  commit  to  memory  rules  about  how  the 
ear  ought  to  be  used,  and  then  allow  them  systematieally  to  violate 
these  ndes  whenever  they  open  their  months— the  teachera  them- 
selves showing  the  example,  by  habitually  disowning  their  own 
principles  in  the  very  act  of  their  inculcation.  Worse  than  this,  a 
painful  process  is  regularly  gone  through,  according  to  old  and 
ijrthodox  practice,  of  writing  verses,  or  concatenating  strings  of 
words  that  sound  like  verses,  not  by  the  witness  of  the  ear — which  is 
the  special  guide  in  all  rhythmical  composition — but  in  accordance  with 
a  rule  inculcated  with  the  harsh  assiduity  of  continuous  intellectual  toil, 
but  whose  existence  is  altogether  ignored  except  on  the  dead  leaves 
of  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  perversity  of  this  method  is  only  equalled 
by  the  loss  of  time  which  its  operation  causes.  To  say  h'mtis  and  if*'ne, 
habitually,  and  then  be  compelled  to  write  verses  on  the  principle 
that  we  ought  to  say  l/onus  and  haie^  while  we  still  go  on  say- 
ing btmus  and  Ik'tie^  is  a  method  of  proceeding  to  inculcate  the 
elements  of  human  utterance  of  which  the  most  rude  savage 
is  too  intelUgent  to  comprehend  the  absurdity.  And  if  Latin 
vocalization  is  treated  in  this  unwholesome  fashion  by  drill-masters 
of  Latin  verse,  Greek  accents  have  fared  even  worse.  From  an 
ima^nary  difBculty  in  pronouncing  Greek  words,  with  both  accent 
and  quantity  observed,  our  classical  teachei-s  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
transferring  the  whole  system  of  Latin  accentuation,  inherited  through 
the  Roman  Church,  to  Greek  words,  which  we  know  were  and  are 
accented  on  a  totally  different  principle ;  and  in  this  way,  after  ten 
years  devoted  to  minute  study  of  Cireek  books,  an  accomplished 
Oxonian  or  Cantabrigian  Hellenist  has  rendered  himself,  or  rather  been 
systematically  made,  utterly  incapable  of  speaking  a  single  sentence  of 
bitelUgible  Greek  to  any  Greek-speaking  person  whom  in  his  Mediter- 
ranean travels,  or  nearer  home  in  Loudon  or  Liverpool,  he  may  chance 
to  encounter.  And  here  again,  to  crown  the  absurdity  with  a  pro- 
portionate loss  <>f  brain  and  time,  the  unfortunate  young  Hellenist  is 
!to  torture  his  memory  with  abstract  rules  about  a  system  of  intonation 
doomed  to  remain  for  ever  as  dead  in  the  real  experience  of  the 
learner  as  a  brown  mummy  in  the  Britisli  Museum !  So  much  for  the 
-ear,  to  whose  perverse  witness  of  course  the  tongue  must  correspond  in 
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such  wise  that  in  our  scholastio  practice  it  is  seldom  or  never  exercised 
except  in  connection  with  a  dead  book,  apart  altogether  from  the 
direct  interest  and  the  vivid  impression  of  immediately  surroonding 
objects.  The  direct  action  of  the  mind  also  on  the  object^  through 
the  direct  instrumentality  of  the  tongue,  is  altogether  left  out  of 
view.  Your  classical  scholar  never  thinks  in  the  language  which  he 
pretends  to  understand;  that  which  he  ought  to  have  commenced 
with  as  an  inseparable  element  in  the  method  of  Nature,  after  ten 
years'  study  he  will  not  even  attempt.  He  can  neither  readily  undeiv 
stand  what  is  spoken  to  him  in  the  language  which  he  knowB,  nor  can 
he  utter  his  thoughts  readily  when  he  is  called  on  to  speak.  He  can 
neither  think  nor  hear  nor  speak  in  the  language  which  he  professe* 
to  understand.  All  his  hnguistic  knowledge  lies  stored  up  in  the  shape 
of  grammatical  rules  apart,  to  be  consulted  slowly,  when  need  may  be^ 
like  a  lawyer's  books,  not  ready  for  action  Uke  the  swift  steel  of  an 
expert  swordsman. 

In  opposition  to  this  strange  tissue  of  absurdities  and  perversitiee, 
in  which  our  indoctrinators  of  the  classical  tongues  have  entangled 
themselves,  we  must  recur  at  once  to  the  natural  method,  commencing 
not  with  abstract  rules  and  paradigms,  but  with  living  practice  from 
which  the  rules  are  to  be  abstracted  and  the  paradigms  graduallj 
built  up.  The  essential  elements  of  this  reform  are  a  speaking  teacher, 
with  a  correct  elocution,  and  a  collection  of  interesting  objects  on 
which  the  thinking  and  speakingfaculty  of  the  learner  shall  be  regularlj 
and  continuously  exercised.  And  let  no  man  say  that  this  is  learning 
language  like  a  parrot  and  not  like  a  man.  A  certain  exercise  of  the 
parrot  faculty  there  must  neceKsarily  be  in  all  learners  of  languages 
according  to  all  methods;  but  a  parrot,  at  all  events, -being  an  un- 
reasoning animal,  is  exempted  from  the  absurdity  of  repeating  sounds 
which  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  rules  about  sounds  which  in 
theory  it  acknowledges.  There  is  not  the  sUghtest  necessity  for  the 
ignoiiiig  of  the  rule,  because  you  commence  with  thinking  and  speak- 
ing the  thing  which  the  rule  inculcates.  And  as  for  the  paradigms, 
they  will  be  learned  limb  by  limb  in  the  train  of  a  \'ivid  practice  more 
easily  and  more  expeditiously,  and  not  less  accurately,  than  separately 
or  with  an  inferior  amount  of  practice.  When  I  commence  my  Latin 
lesson  by  saying  to  a  boy,  Vidtn  splendidum  solem?  to  which  he  replieSy 
thinking  and  speaking  from  the  first  in  Latin,  Video  aplencUdum  soUm^ 
I  teach  him  that  m  in  Latin  is  the  sign  of  the  objective  case,  and  that 
active  verbs  govern  the  objective,  as  scientifically  and  much  more 
effectively  than  if  I  had  made  him  first  con  up  the  system  of  complete 
rules  and  paradigms,  and  then,  after  six  months,  set  him  to  spell  out 
his  rules  and  paradigms  wholesale  out  of  a  dead  book.  A  good 
system  of  teaching  according  to  the  method  of  Nature  imphee  a 
graduated  series  of  rules  and  paradigms,  increasing  regularly  in 
difficulty  and  complexity,  as  practice  becomes  more  expert.     But  in 
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all  cases  the  practiee  should  precede  the  rule*  The  uee  of  language 
is  ao  art  in  the  lii^st  start,  as  in  its  lii^liest  culmination ;  a  science 
like  law  and  architecture,  only  in  a  secojidary  and  subsidiary  way » for  the 
sake  of  giving  a  firmer  graap,  and  seeming  a  more  conaiBteut  applica- 
tion of  the  materials  \vliich  a  rich  and  various  practice  .supplies. 

Observe  now  how  the  metliod  here  indicated  will  work  in  practice,  I 
demand  for  the  fair  operation  of  the  natural  method  two  hours  a  day 
of  direct  teaching  at  least,  and  aa  many  additional  hours,  say  two  or 
three  more^  as  the  learner  can  spare ;  and  with  a  pupil  willing  to 
learn — for  this  must  be  assumed  as  the  typical  case  under  all  methods 
~I  guarantee  that  he  shall  learn  as  much  Greek  in  six  months,  as 
under  the  ortlinary  scholastic  method  he  may  often  learn  in  six 
yeara.  At  all  events  I  guarantee  to  turn  the  leanier  out  with 
double  the  amount  of  available  Greek  in  half  the  time*  Well,  the 
first  of  these  two  houm  is  to  be  spent  in  a  deft  linguistic  fence  in  the 
conversational  metliod,  with  dkect  reference  to  interesting  surround- 
ing objects,  such  a*s  objects  of  natural  history,  art,  and  archaeology^ 
pictures,  drawngs,  ttc,  and  if  the  weather  permit  the  hour  might  be 
spent  in  the  fields,  wth  a  living  description  of  trees,  plants,  birds, 
running  rivers*  winipling  brooks,  farm-houses,  old  castles,  and  modern 
mansions,  all  in  situ  as  the  botanists  say.  After  tins  exorcise,  say  in 
tlie  forenoon,  an  afternoon  hour  is  to  be  devoted  to  reading  and 
analysiBg  such  books  as  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  generaUty  of 
the  pupils  might  be  most  acceptable  ;  and  along  witli  this  might  be 
taken  regularly  ft  short  sentence  of  Greek  to  be  turned  into  English 
on  the  spot,  written  down  and  kept  in  a  book  for  the  sake  of  formal 
accm-acy,  and  as  an  ea^y  introduction  to  longer  exercises  in  writing 
and  composition.  For  accuracy  of  course  is  always  to  be  aimed  at 
in  every  department  of  good  teaching ;  only  it  is  contrary-  to  nature  to 
smother  all  fluency  in  a  pmictilious  anxiety  to  be  accurate ;  and,  to  use  a 
homely  illustration,  we  must  have  our  nails  firat  and  then  pare  them. 

Kow  note  some  consequences  which  will  naturally  flow  from  the 
carrying  out  of  this  method. 

(1.)  If  the  main  tiling  to  be  attended  to  in  the  first  place  is  the 
substitution  of  well-exercised  fiving  functions  for  the  knowledge  of 
dead  rules  and  the  conning  of  dead  books,  the  learners  must  congre- 
gate under  one  teacher  only  in  such  munbers  as  admit  of  their  being 
daily  put  through  individual  drill ;  and  this  cannot  be,  in  my  opinion, 
to  any  put*pose  if  there  are  more  than  a  score  or  five-and- twenty  in  a 
class.  The  success  of  the  exercise  depends  altogether  on  the  frequency 
with  which  certain  sounds  in  interesting  connecti6n  with  certain 
objects  are  repeated,  not  merely  in  the  presence  of,  but  by  the  Kving 
organs  of  the  learner ;  and  therefore  we  may  assuredly  say  that  the 
crowding  together  of  some  hundred  or  two  hundred  young  men  of 
aU  degrees  of  age  and  preparation  into  one  class-room  for  an  hour 
or  two  a   day,  as  a   pakestra  for  k^arning  the  Greek  language,   is* 
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-one  of  the  most  prominent,  if  not  the  most  radical  of  the  reasons,  why, 
as  Sydney  Smith  said,  Greek  never  yet  marched  in  great  force  beyond 
the  Tweed.  This  is  a  method  of  teaching  Greek  which  can  boast  of 
only  one  virtue,  viz.,  cheapness ;  a  virtue  for  which  the  Scottish  people 
for  the  last  two  centuries  in  all  scholastic  and  academical  matters  have 
-always  shown  a  very  nice  taste  and  a  very  subtle  appreciation. 

(2.)  Note  especially  how  admirably  the  method  of  teaching  Greek 
by  conversational  description  of  objects,  while  it  immensely  increases 
-the  vocabulary  of  the  learner,  and  expedites  the  amount  of  neceasaiy 
repetition,  tends  to  break  down  that  wall  of  partition  which  has  been 
artificially  piled  up  betwixt  classical  scholars  and  the  devotees  of  the 
•physic€tl  sciences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  least  seven-tenths  of  the 
i;echnical  phraseology  used  in  natural  history,  anatomy,  and  medicine 
-are  pure  Greek ;  and  how  useful  must  it  be  for  any  student  of  the 
•language  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Hippocrates,  and  Dioscorides,  to 
whatever  other  object  his  philological  studies  may  be  tending,  to  be 
able  in  the  course  of  his  linguistic  progi*ess  to  get  a  firm  hold  of  that 
-universal  language  of  science,  without  some  inkling  of  which  technical 
language  will  always  be  more  or  less  misty,  and  the  exercise  of  memory 
on  the  vocabulary  of  natural  science  more  or  less  painful.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  Archceology  also,  the  fair  sis.ter-science  of  Philology, 
•svill  come  in  for  her  righteous  share  of  attention  in  the  schools,  the 
moment  that  the  descriptive  method  gives  to  objects  their  natural 
prominence  in  a  scientific  course  of  linguistic  training. 

(3.)  I  have  made  no  distinction  in  these  remarks  between  living 
^nd  dead  languages,  a  difference  which  some  teachers  imagine  to  he 
of  vital  importance  in  the  method  of  teaching.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  conversational  method  is  the  most  natural,  and  therefore  the 
best,  in  both  cases ;  only  some  persons  in  learning  modem  languages 
colloquially  have  no  further  object  in  view  than  to  bandy  light  prattle 
deftly  at  a  railway  station  or  a  dinner  table,  as  the  need  may  be ; 
whereas  to  the  scholar  who  studies  Greek  in  order  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  Christian  theology  in  its  early  stages,  or  with  Hellenic 
philosophy  in  its  best  models,  conversation  in  the  Greek  tongue  is  a 
means  to  an  end ;  always,  however,  the  best  means,  at  once  the  most 
expeditious  and  the  most  eftective,  and  infinitely  more  natural,  rational, 
and  easy,  than  forcing  a  series  of  painfully  constrained  syllables  into 
the  compass  of  six  iambi,  contrary  to  the  witness  in  many  cases  of  the 
composer's  ear.  What  the  conversational  method  achieves,  with  signal 
success  beyond  all  other  methods,  is  familiarity;  and  without  this 
familiarity  a  certain  strangeness  and  a  feeling  of  exertion  will  always 
4ittach  to  the  use  of  a  foreign  language,  which  will  cause  it  to  be  learned 
with  pain  and  forgotten  with  ease.  Another  diflerence  between  Uving 
and  dead  languages,  so  far  as  the  teaching  is  concerned,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  fornjer  the  speaker  is  always  found  ready  at  our  call, 
while  in  the  latter  he  requires  to  be  produced  by  training;  that  is,  he 
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must  teach  himself,  of  course,  before  he  attempts  to  teach  others ;  but 
in  this  there  can  be  no  practical  diflSiculty  to  the  accomplished  scholar, 
as  walking  upon  the  plain  ground  of  common  colloquy  must  always 
be  a  much  easier  achievement  than  dancing  upon  the  tight-rope  of 
artificial  metres ;  and,  as  Greek,  though  a  dead  language  in  one  sense^ 
is  a  living  language  in  another,  any  person  or  company  of  persons 
who  wished  to  acquire  fluency  in  modem  Greek  expression,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  converse  with  the  living  Greeks  on  com 
mercial,  poUtical,  and  social  matters  generally,  might  hire  the  services 
of  a  hving  Greek  for  the  purpose,  and  learn  the  language  of  Plato 
precisely  as  he  learns  that  of  Goethe  or  Moliere.  And  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  in  •  our  merchants 
and  our  Government  to  have  a  regular  training-school  of  modem 
Greek  attached  to  the  universities,  the  commercial  guilds,  or  the 
Foreign  Office ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  commercial  trans- 
actions and  diplomatic  difficulties  might  be  smoothed,  if  John  Bull 
would  condescend  to  come  down  from  his  dignified  throne  of  dumb 
clasfflcality,  and  speak  in  a  fraternal  way  to  the  niunerous  Greeks  with 
whom  he  may  come  in  contact  in  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Beyrout,  Smyrna, 
Cyprus,  and  other  corners  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  Union 
Jack  flaunts  with  most  recognized  respect,  and  the  national  Shib- 
boleth "  All  right "  most  frequently  answers  to  his  call. 

(4.)  With  regard  to  Greek  specially  it  should  be  noted  fui-ther,  that 
the  colloquial  style  is,  beyond  all  others,  the  national  style:  the  style  of 
Plato,  of  Lucian,  and  of  Aristophanes.  To  commence  with  colloquy  in 
this  language  is  to  render  ear  and  tongue  familiar  from  the  very  begin- 
ning with  the  style  of  the  most  perfect  masters  in  the  classical  use  of 
that  most  perfect  of  languages. 

(5.)  In  applying  the  prmciples  of  educational  method  here  laid 
down  to  our  present  school  and  university  system,  two  important 
modifications  would  be  required.  In  the  first  place,  no  young  person 
during  his  school  career  should  be  expected  in  the  regular. routine  of 
the  school  to  learn  more  languages  than  one,  besides  his  mother- 
tongue,  and  this  one  might  either  be  Latin  or  Greek  amongst  the 
ancient,  French  or  German  amongst  the  modem ;  a  restriction  which 
seems  necessarj'',  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  room  for  other  and  equally 
important  subjects  at  present  too  often  neglected  or  unduly  subordi- 
nated in  pur  schools ;  and  on  the  other,  to  give  to  the  learner  that 
sense  of  progress  and  power  over  a  strange  instrument  which  he 
never  acquires  while  painfully  footing  his  way  through  half-a-dozen 
unfamiUar  paths,  rough  with  stones  below,  and  bristling  with  thorns  on 
both  sides.  I  have  kno^vn  schools  of  no  mean  repute,  in  which  boys 
are  taught  a  hi  tie  Latin,  a  httle  Greek,  a  little  French,  and  a  little 
German,  all  at  the  same  time  (to  make  a  respectable  show  perhaps  ta 
the  public  1)  and  which  generally  ends  in  a  great  deal  of  nothing. 
The  ancient  Romans  contented  themselves  with  two  languages,  Greek 
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and  their  mother-tongue,  but  they  knew  both  thoroughly,  and  used 
them  with  efficiency;  we  modern  Romans  pretend  to  learn  half-a-dozen, 
and  know  how  to  use  none.  In  the  second  place,  considering  the  double 
relationship  of  this  country  to  a  rich  store  of  inherited  ancient  learning 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  large  environment  of  existing  European  and 
Asiatic  influences  on  the  other,  it  should  be  provided  in  our  general 
university  scheme,  that  no  person  shall  receive  a  poll  degree  without 
showing  a  fair  proficiency  in  two  foreign  languages,  one  ancient  and 
one  modem,  with  free  option.  Under  such  a  scheme  as  this,  and  with 
a  radically  reformed  system  of  Unguistic  indoctrination,  I  have  not  the 
sHghtest  fear  that  Greek  would  continue  to  hold  up  its  head  above  all 
other  languages,  ancient  or  modem,  proudly,  like  Agamemnon  among 
the  chiefs.  In  fact  it  would  be  no  appreciable  loss  to  the  highest  culture 
of  this  country  if  two-thirds  of  those  who  now  pass  through  a  com- 
pulsory grammatical  drill  in  two  dead  languages,  entered  the  stag^  of 
actual  life  without  the  knowledge  of  a  single  Greek  letter:  while  the 
remaining  third,  who  did  study  Greek  according  to  the  natural  method, 
would  know  it  at  once  free  from  the  narrow  formalism  that  too  often 
cleaves  to  the  present  system,  and  accompanied  ^vith  a  kindly  intimacy, 
a  human  reahty,  and  a  vivid  appreciation,  to  which  the  scholastically- 
trained  Hellenist,  according  to  our  perverse  practice,  will  naturafly 
remain  a  stranger.  John  Stuart  Blackie. 

[P.S. — It  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  for  the  sake  of  objectors,  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  paper  is  intended  in  the  slightest  degi'ee  to  discourage  any  of 
those  hip^hest  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  whether  prose  or 
verse,  to  which  honours  are  justly  ^iven  in  our  universities.  On  the  contran*, 
these  exercises  will  be  facilitated  in  no  small  degree  by  the  rich  materials 
which  a  well-graduated  practice  of  ear  and  tongue  in  connection  with  interest- 
ing objects  will  supply.  The  whole  drift  of  these  reniaiks  is  siini)ly  to  say, 
that  familiarity  with  any  language  as  a  living  dexterity  (»f  ear  and  tongue,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  always  t)recedes  the  scientific  anatomy  of  that  language  in 
grammar  and  comi)arative  philology,  and  must  always  do  so  in  any  art  i)X 
teaching  which  shall  do  the  greatest  amount  of  efficient  work  in  the  lra*Jt 
])08sible  time.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  what  has  been  too  generally 
forgotten,  that  all  men  who  learn  Gre<*k  and  Latin  are  not  destined  to  W 
philologers ;  and  it  is  unwise  to  submit  to  a  iuriously  minute  philological 
ti-aining  large  classes  of  students  who  desire  only  the  human  culture,  the 
lesthetical  jjolish,  and  the  healthy  discipline  which  a  familiar  accpiaintauce  witii 
a  foreign  language  is  so  well  calculated  to  afford. 

J.  S.  B.] 


1I.-_()X  THE  WORTH  OF  A  CLASSICAL  EDUCATION. 

WHAT  is  the  worth  of  a  classical  education  ?  Why  should  boys 
spend  so  many  years  on  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  ?  What  results  are  obtained  to  compensate  for  so  much 
time,  labour,  and  expense  consumed  on  such  an  occupation?  Is  it 
mere  routine,  or  is  it  the  recognition  of  solid  niid  sufficient  advantages 
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derived  from  it,  which  makes  bo  many  generations  ot  Englishmen 
pereiat  in  bestowing  this  training  on  their  sons  ! 

These  are  qnestions  of  the  higliest  moment,  and  they  were  veiy 
distinctly  raised  by  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  report 
on  the  education  imparted  by  onr  pubHc  schools.  JIuch  has  been 
said  in  the  way  of  reply  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  and 
elsewhere,  but  the  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  It  will 
easily  bear  a  few  more  words ;  aU  the  more  so  because  a  clear 
and  succinct  answer,  such  an  answer  as  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  entitled  to  demand,  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  given  to 
this  inquiry*  The  question  is  still  heard  on  every  side^  **  What  is  the 
use  of  making  a  boy  waste  so  many  years  on  Greek  and  Latin  1"  and 
it  is  anything  but  easy  to  refer  a  parent  who  puts  it,  if  ignorantly,  at 
any  rate  honestly,  to  such  a  statement  as  ought  to  satisfy  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  son's  studies.  It  is  no  reply  to  say  that  there  is  no 
education  so  good  as  that  of  public  schools,  and  that  Greek  and  Latin 
are  the  chief  staple  of  that  education ;  for  the  question  still  recursi, 
**  Why  should  the  public  schools  insist  on  the  study  of  the  classics  \ " 
May  not  the  sceptical  parent  complain  with  much  force  that  if  he 
canuDt  do  better  than  send  his  boy  to  a  public  school,  it  is  very  hard 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  purchase  that  advantage  at  the  cost 
of  a  mischievous  waste  of  time  and  energy  ?  It  is  not  enough  to 
flay,  as  is  so  commonly  said.^  that  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  England 
are  trained  at  pubhc  schools,  and  thence  to  argue  that  the  education 
must  be  excellent ;  there  would  be  a  sad  illicit  process  in  this  reasoning. 
The  course  of  education  adopted  at  public  schools  must  be  defended 
on  its  own  merits,  if  it  is  to  be  defended  successfully ;  otherwise  the 
great  men  that  have  issued  from  their  walls  might  be  turned  into  a 
justification  of  every  conceivable  abuse.  On  the  very  face  of  the 
inquir)%  the  classics,  or  Greek  at  least,  are  not  needed  for  direct 
application  to  some  positive  want  of  society.  No  one  is  required  to 
speak  or  to  write  in  these  languages ;  their  virtues,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  expended  on  the  general  formation  of  the  boy's  mind 
and  character,  not  on  supplying  him  with  knowledge  demanded 
by  any  calling  in  life;  and  consequently  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
plainly  on  the  system  which  imposes  on  thousands  of  English  boys— - 
not  selected  boys,  but  the  general  mass  of  the  sons  of  the  upper 
classes — the  study  of  dead  languages,  and  with  the  certainty,  more- 
over, as  demonetrnted  by  experience,  that  a  very  few  only  of  these 
students  will  ever  acquire  any  but  the  most  meagre  acquaintance  vnih 
these  tongues. 

Is  such  a  case  capable  of  being  defended?  I  think  that  it  is.  I 
hold  that  the  nation  judges  rightly  in  adhering  to  classical  education  : 
I  am  convinced  that  for  general  excellence  no  other  training  can 
compete  with  the  classical.  In  sustaining  this  thesis,  I  do  not  propose 
to  compare  here  what  is  called  useful  education  with  classical,  much 
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lefiB  to  endeavour  to  prescribe  the  portion  of  each  which  ought  to  be 
combined  in  a  perfect  system.  Want  of  space  forbids  me  to  examine 
here  a  problem  involving  so  much  detail.  Let  it  be' taken  for  granted 
that  every  boy  must  be  taught  to  acquire  a  certain  definite  an^ount  of 
knowledge  positively  requited  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  life  in 
its  several  callings ;  and,  if  so  it  be,  let  it  be  assumed  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  this  kind  of  instruction  at  the  public  schools.  Let  that 
defect  be  repaired  by  all  means  :  let  Eton  and  Winchester  be  forced, 
by  whatever  means,  to  put  into  every  one  of  their  scholars  the 
requisite  quantity  of  arithmetic,  modem  languages,  geog^phy,  and 
physical  science.  The  adjustment  of  this  quantity  does  not  concon 
us  now ;  let  us  recognize  its  necessity  and  importance.  Let  all  int6^ 
ference  of  Greek  and  Latin  with  this  indispensable  quaUficaiion  for 
after-life  be  forbidden ;  but  let  us  at  the  same  time  maintain  that  both 
things  may  go  on  successfully  together.  The  problem  before  us  here 
is  of  a  different  kind.  The  education  of  the  boys  of  the  upper  olaasee 
is  necessaiily  composed  of  two  pai-ts, — general  training,  and  special, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  useful,  training, — the  general  development  of  the 
boy's  faculties,  of  the  whole  of  his  nature,  and  the  knowledge  which 
is  needed  to  enable  him  to  perform  certain  specific  functions  in  Gfe. 
Of  those  two  departments  of  education,  the  general  far  transcends  in 
importance  the  special :  and  finally  I  maintain  that  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  education,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  the  most 
efficient  instalments  which  can  be  applied. 

Their  chief  merits  are  four  in  number. 

I.  In  the  fii-st  place,  they  are  languages :  they  are  not  particular 
sciences,  nor  definite  bmnches  of  knowledge,  but  literatures.  Li  this 
respect  high  claims  of  supeiiority  have  been  advanced  for  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  cultivate  the  taste,  and  give  great  powers  of 
expression,  and  teach  a  refined  use  of  words,  and  thus  impart  that 
refinement  and  culture  which  characterize  an  educated  gentleman. 
But  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  this 
paiiicular  result  of  classical  training.  In  the  first  place  it  is  reahzed 
only  by  a  very  few,  either  at  school  or  college :  the  vast  bulk  of 
English  boys  do  not  acquire  these  high  accomplishments,  at  least 
before  their  entrance  on  the  real  business  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  development  which  civilization,  and  with  it  general  intelli- 
gence, have  made  in  these  modern  days,  produces  in  increasing 
numbers  vigorous  men  who  have  acquired  these  powers  in  great 
eminence  without  the  help  of  Greek  or  Latin.  The  Senate,  the  bar, 
and  many  other  professions,  exhibit  men  whose  gifts  of  expression, 
vigour  of  language,  neatness  as  well  as  force  in  the  use  of  words,  and 
discrimination  of  all  the  finer  shades  of  meaning,  are  fully  on  a  par 
with  those  of  men  who  have  been  prepared  by  classical  and  academical 
training.  A  Bright  and  a  Cobden  are  good  set-offs  against  a  Marquif^ 
of  Wellesley  or  even  a  Lord  Derby,  and  with  this  advantage,  more- 
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•over,  that  the  growth  of  modern  England  is  sure  to  furnish  an  ever- 
expanding  supply  of  men  of  the  former  class.  There  has  been  a  vast 
amount  of  excellent  writing  in  France  put  forth  by  men  who  knew 
nothing  of  Greek,  and  often  very  little  Latin :  and  there  has  been 
equally  an  incredible  quantity  of  bad  writing  in  Germany,  which  has 
flowed,  or  rather  been  jerked  out  of  the  pens  of  men  whose  heads 
were  stuffed  with  boundless  stores  of  classical  learning.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  something  immeasurably  broader 
than  this  single  accompUshment  of  refined  taste  and  cultivated  expres- 
«ion.  The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  open  out  the  undeveloped 
nature  of  a  human  being ;  to  bring  out  his  faculties,  and  impart  skill 
in  their  use  ;  to  set  the  seeds  of  many  powers  growing ;  to  teach  as 
large  and  as  varied  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  both  the  boy's  own 
and  the  world's  about  him,  as  possible ;  to  give  him,  according  to  his 
circumstances,  the  largest  practicable  acquaintance  with  life,  what  it 
is  composed  of,  morally,  intellectually,  and  materially,  and  how  to 
deal  with  it.  For  the  performance  of  this  great  work,  what  can  com- 
ipare  with  a  language,  or  rather  with  a  literature  ?  not  with  a  language 
carried  to  soaring  heights  of  philology,  for  then  it  becomes  a  pure 
science,  as  much  as  chemistry  or  astronomy,  but  with  a  language  con- 
taining books  of  every  degree  of  variety  and  difficulty.  Think  of  the 
many  elements  of  thought  a  boy  comes  in  contact  with  when  he  reads 
Gaesar  and  Tacitus  in  succession,  Herodotus  and  Homer,  Thucydides 
and  Aristotle  :  how  many  ideas  he  has  perforce  acquired ;  how  many 
regions  of  human  life — how  many  portions  of  his  own  mind — he  has 
gained  insight  into ;  with  how  extended  a  familiarity  with  many 
things  he  starts  with,  when  the  duties  of  a  profession  call  on  him  to 
concentrate  these  insights,  these  exercised  and  disciplined  faculties, 
on  a  single  sphere  of  action.  See  what  is  implied  in  having 
read  Homer  intelligently  through,  or  Thucydides,  or  Demosthenes ; 
what  light  will  have  been  shed  on  the  essence  and  laws  of  human 
existence,  on  political  society,  on  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  on 
human  natm-e  itself.  What  perception  of  all  kinds  of  truths  and 
facts  will  dawn  on  the  mind  of  the  boy ;  what  sympathies  w411  be 
excited  in  him ;  what  moral  tastes  and  judgments  established ;  what 
a  sense  of  what  he,  as  a  human  being,  is,  and  can  do  :  what  an  under- 
standing of  human  life.  Every  glowing  word  will  call  up  a  correspond- 
ing emotion ;  every  deed  recorded,  every  motive  unfolded,  eveiy  policy 
explained,  will  be  pregnant  with  instruction  ;  and  that  instruction  must 
be  valued,  not  only  by  its  use  when  applied  to  practice,  or  by  the  maxims 
or  rules  which  it  lays  down  for  human  action,  but  infinitely  more  by 
the  general  acquaintance  with  human  nature  which  it  has  generated, 
by  the  readiness  for  action  which  it  has  produced  in  a  world  now  be- 
come &miliar,  by  the  consciousness  it  has  brought  out  of  the  possession 
of  faculties,  and  tie  tact  and  skill  it  has  created  for  their  use.  Know- 
ledge is  not  ability,  cram  is  not  power,  least  of  all  in  education.  A 
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man  may  be  able  to  count  accurately  every  yard  of  distance  to  the- 
stars,  aud  yet  be  most  imperfectly  educated ;  he  may  be  able  to  reckon 
up  all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned,  and  yet  be  none  the  wiser  or  the 
more  efficient  for  his  learning.  But  the  unfledged  boy,  who  starts 
with  a  mind  empty,  blank,  and  unperceiving,  is  transformed  by  pasabg 
through  Greek  and  Latin  :  a  thousand  ideas,  a  thousand  perceptions 
are  awakened  in  him,  that  is,  a  thousand  fitnesses  for  life,  for  its  labours- 
and  its  duties. 

But  is  he  able  to  reason  t  asks  the  mathematician.  Can  he  cor* 
rectly  deduce  conclusions  from  premises  ?  Can  he  follow  out  step  by 
step  a  chain  of  sequences  ?  Can  he  push  his  principles  to  just  results  f 
He  can,  and  necessarily  must,  if  he  has  honestly  worked  throngk 
his  books,  if  he  has  been  properly  handled  by  a  competent  teacher^ 
if  his  progress,  step  by  step,  has  been  challenged  and  justified.  Let  it 
be  gladly  acknowledged  that  every  large  exercise  of  thought  has  \\j^ 
true  and  intrinsic  advantages :  and  the  patient  investigator  of  natural 
or  mathematical  science  unquestionably  uses  and  cultivates  powers 
which  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  accorded  to  humanity.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  one  familiar  with  education  can  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive what  immense  stores  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  and  the  calculi 
may  be  piled  up  without  calling  forth  scarcely  a  single  conscious 
effort  of  ratiocination ;  how  completely  the  advance  has  been  obtained 
by  quickness  of  intelligence,  sharpness  of  observation,  and  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  expedients.  Excellent  and  valuable  quaUties,  be  it  cheer- 
fully granted;  but  still  not  qualities  implying  powers  of  sustained  reason- 
ing. George  Stephenson,  in  working  his  way  to  the  safety-lamp,  and 
many  a  gardener  and  sailor,  have  over  and  over  again  displayed  capa- 
cities for  reasoning  which  all  but  the  highest  mathematicians  might 
envy.  The  opportmiities,  the  demands  for  reasoning,  in  a  real  and 
soimd  study  of  the  classics  are  absolutely  endless,  and  in  no  field  has 
a  teacher  such  a  range  for  forcing  his  disciples  to  think  closely  and 
accurately.  No  doubt  a  huge  amount  of  continuous  thought  is  needed 
by  the  mathematical  or  astronomical  discoverer ;  but  this  is  a  profes- 
sional quality,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  it  exceeds  in 
severity  the  demands  made  on  the  advocate  or  the  moral  philosopher* 
The  question  here  raised  is  that  of  educational  value ;  and  I  confi- 
dently assert  that  for  the  purposes  of  making  a  youthful  student  think 
long  and  accurately,  and  of  forcing  upon  him  the  perceptions  of  the 
efficiency  and  the  results  of  right  reasoning,  no  better  tool  can  be 
appHed  than  a  speech  in  Thucydides,  a  discussion  in  Aristotle,  or  a 
chapter  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

But  is  it  so  in  practice  ?  it  will  be  asked.  Do  boys  realize  all  these 
fine  things  ?  How  many,  as  they  emerge  from  Eton  or  from  Oxford, 
would  venture  to  be  judged  by  such  a  test  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  rather 
that  the  great  portion  of  either  pubUc  school  boys  or  undergraduates 
know  little  of  the  classics  they  have  spent  years  upon,  and  can  hardly  . 
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be  sail!  to  possess  aoy  real  knowledge  of  any  kind  i  Can  thiB  be- 
called  education  t  Many  answers  can  be  given  to  this  reproach. 
First  of  all,  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  teach  the  elasgics  badly  as  anythiag 
else,  and  there  is  an  immenBe  quantity  of  bad  teaching  of  the  classic* 
ill  England.  A  glaring  proof  of  this  fact  is  fonnd  in  the  great 
difference  which  separates  school  from  school,  and  the  proportionate 
diSerence  in  the  i|nality  of  the  prodncts.  Then,  thongh  it  is  true  that 
few  of  the  many  siiljmitted  to  classical  training  become  scholars,  in 
the  fidl  sense  of  the  woi-d,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  they  liav© 
gained  nothing  from  their  stndy  of  Greek  and  Latin  ;  just  the  contrary 
is  the  truth.  Tlie  test  of  educational  sneceiJS  is  not  solely  or  even 
chiefly  the  amount  of  positively  accurate  and  complete  knowledge 
which  has  been  at-tpiired  ;  but  the  extent  to  which  the  faculties  of  the 
boy  have  been  developed,  the  (juantity  of  impalpable  but  not  the  less 
real  attainments  he  has  achieved,  and  his  general  readiness  for  life^ 
and  for  his  action  in  it  as  a  man.  5Ioet  unquestionably  EugKsh  edu- 
cation might  be  and  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  better  than  it  is;  but 
would  the  result  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  boys  of  England 
had  never  touched  Greek  or  Latin,  and  had  been  brought  up  either 
in  the  study  of  modern  languagoa  or  of  chemistiy,  astronomy,  or 
mathematics  t  This  is  the  true  issue,  the  true  question  to  be  debated. 
Each  of  these  two  methods  would  probably  have  yielded  a  larger 
product  of  positive  knowledge,  or,  at  least,  of  what  is  called  useful 
information,  though  even  that  is  not  absolutely  certain.  If  the 
buys  were  entirely  to  fling  aside  their  Greek  and  Latin  books,  and 
t<:«  be  surrounded  by  French,  Gemian,  and  mathematical  masters, 
most  of  them  would  become  tolerably  familiar  \v4th  these  modern 
tongues,  and  a  certain  amount  of  mathematical  and  natural  science 
would  be  found  in  them  also.  But  would  the  gain  thus  made  have 
compensated  for  the  loss  incurred  \  It  must  not  be  said  that  the 
knowledge  would  have  been  of  the  useful  kind,  because  at  the  outset 
I  started  vnt\\  the  admission  that  for  the  purposes  of  a  satisfactory 
education  a  fitting  portion  of  direct  and  useful  knowledge  ought 
t^  be  combined  with  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  on  the 
excess  beyond  this,  on  the  general  training  and  broad  development  of 
the  human  being,  that  the  dispute  turns ;  and  on  this  view  of  the 
matter  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  England  and  Englishmen 
would  be  enoiTUous  losers.  On  modem  languages,  as  compared  with 
Greek  and  Latin,  more  ^\\\\  be  said  presently ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  shown  that  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  lan- 
guage a  far  higher  proportion  can  be  realized  from  the  classical  than 
from  modem  languages.  With  respect  to  science  it  seems  to  be  ob\aous 
at  once  that  it  would  leave  portions — and  those  the  largest  and  most 
important  portions — oftheyouth*s  nature  absolutely  undeveloped.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  gain  in  the  expansion  of  intellect ; 
.whilst  the  buy  would  be  turned  out  empty  of  countless  perceptions, 
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destitute  of  a  multitude  of  insights  into  things  moral,  social,  and 
political,  which  constitute  the  most  important  parts  of  human  life  and 
of  his  own  being.  He  would  be,  what  was  once  not  uncommon,  but 
is  now  happily  rare,  a  senior  wrangler  in  the  calculus,  and  an  infant 
among  men. 

II.  But  let  ns  now  proceed  with  the  second  merit  of  the  classical 
languages  as  an  instrument  of  education :  the  gi-eatness  of  the  worb 
they  contain,  and  of  the  writers  who  made  them.    This  is  a  consideni- 
tion  of  superlative  importance.    I  hold  that  the  first  cardinal  principle 
of  education  is  to  bring  the  nature  to  be  opened  out  and  trained  into 
contact  with  the  highest  possible  standard  of  greatness.     The  rule  of 
educating  by  means  of  safe  mediocrity  is  to  me  purely  detestable.    No 
writer  is  too  lofty,  provided  only  that  he  is  capable  of  being  under- 
stood, to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young:  no  man  too  high  to  be 
fit  for  a  schoolmaster.     This  was  a  truth  recognized  in  the  ^eat  uni- 
-  ersities  of  the  middle  ages,  and  it  has  received  in  our  ovni  days 
worthy  homage  from  a  Niebuhr  and  an  Arnold.     The  greater  the 
excellence — the  loftier,  more  varied,  and  richer  the  influences  brought 
to  bear  on  the  young — the  riper  and  the  more  valuable  the  fruits.    A 
great  writer  wields  in  education  a  force  a  thousand  times  more  powerful 
than  an  inferior  one :  the  difference  is  in  kind,  not  in  degree.     A  mind 
of  the  first  order  awakens  in  those  who  come  under  its  sway  far  manj 
more  ideas  than  one  of  lower  degree,  expresses  them  with  greater 
tnith,  flashes  them  into  lower  depths  of  the  spirit  of  the  recipient, 
kindles  a  more  fervid  enthusiasm,  calls  forth  a  more  ardent  imitation, 
and  reveals  things  known  only  to  its  own  genius.     The  society  of  the 
best  and  greatest  men  is  the  most  powerful  educator  down  to  the  end 
of  Ufe :  it  never  ceases  to  train  and  to  influence :  and  if  it  moulds 
elderly  men,  how  much  more  youths  when  the  mind  is  more  suscept- 
ible of  impressions  and  the  character  more  ready  for  imitation?    Every 
parent  wishes  the  best  companions  for  his  son,  and  on  that  principle 
the  greatness  of  the  classical  writers  acquires  unspeakable  importance. 
In  no  language  can  an  equal  number  of  writers  of  the  very  first  emi- 
nence be  brought  to  bear  on  the  formation  of  a  youthful  mind  as  in 
Greek.    In  poetry,  histoiy,  philosophy,  poUtics,  page  upon  page  of 
the  most  concentrated  force,  of  the  tersest  expression,  of  the  richest 
eloquence,  of  the  nicest  and  most  subtle  discrimination,  of  the  widest 
range  and  variety,  strike  successive  blows  on  the  imagination  and  the 
thinking  faculty  of  the  impressible  student:  they  disclose  to  him  what 
human  nature  is  capable  of,  what  is  waiting  to  be  called  forth  in  the 
boy's  own  spirit,  the  heights  which  others  have  reached,  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  he  may  himself  create — in  a  word,  all  the  wondrous 
powers  of  the  human  intellect^  all  the  noble  emotions  of  the  human 
«oul.     What  more  direct  and  more  efficient  remedy  against  one  of  the 
jnost  common  and  most  damaging  weaknesses-^^nesidedness?     Where 
•can  a  boy  be  initiated  into  so  many  things,  catch  so  many  vistas, 
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ire^  if  nat  a  profound,  yet  a  moet  valuable  and  moet  fruitful 

fatciiliarity  with  so  many  proviuces  of  manly  thought  as  in  the  study 

^oi  Homer,  -Efichylus,  and  Sophocles,  Aristotle  and  Plato,  Herodotua 

and  Thucydides,  Aristophanes  and  Demosthenes  !     These  men  have 

been  the  foimders  of  civilization ;  they  have  hewn  out  the  roads  by 

which  nations  and  individuals  have  travelled  and  travel  stall:   the 

Greek  type  ia  the  form  of  the  thought  of  modem    Europe:   their 

writings  on  most  vital  points  are  fresh  and  U\4ng  for  us  now.     And 

^    no  more  decisive  proof  can  be  given  of  their  genius,  or,  in  other  words, 

B^of  their  greatness.     Homer  and  Thucydides  are  wonderful  reading 

Hfor  us  now :  and  upon  that  single  truth  the  issue  of  tins  transcendent 

^question  might  be  staked. 

\  Nor  must  we  leave  altogether  unnoticed  the  beauty  of  form  which 

distrnguishes  tliese  undying  writings.  They  were  composed  in  daya 
when  there  was  no  press ;  when  manuscripts  were  costly,  rare,  and 
difficult  of  multiplication ;  when  writers  were  far  more  listened  to 
than  read ;  and  when  consequently  grace  of  language  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  form  itself  were  matters  of  extreme  importance.  Th^ 
very  structure  of  the  language*  which  admitted  of  such  a  large  trans- 
position  of  the  words  of  a  sentence,  prompted  care  and  skill  in  the^ 
elaboration  of  the  style.  It  would  be  mitrue  to  assert  that  modem 
languages  do  not  also  exhibit  exquisite  graces  of  form  ;  but  they  are 
rare  compared  i^nth  the  mass  of  writing,  and  they  are  not  appreciated 
by  the  many  readers.  Many  is  the  book — nay,  of  such  is  the  majority 
— ^which  is  greedily  read  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  charm  of  com- 
position ;  but,  in  ancient  times^  an  ill-written  book  would  have  fomid 
it  difficult  to  catch  readers.  But  even  supposing  it  not  to  have  been 
so  in  fact,— as  Horace  would  eeem  to  hint, — still  it  remains  true  that  it 
would  be  probably  impossible  to  bring  together  in  any  moderi^ 
language  an  equal  number  of  books  which  combine  beauty  of  art  and 
composition  with  excellence  of  matter  in  the  same  degree  as  those 
which  I  have  just  named;  and  the  existence  of  such  educational 
instnnnents  is  a  heavy  weight  in  the  scale  in  favour  of  classical 
education. 

IIL  This  consideration  brings  us  to  the  third  head  of  merit  which 
may  be  claimed  for  classical  education,  and  merit  of  the  very  first 
order  it  is.  Greek  and  Latin  are  dead  languages  :  they  are  not  spokeu 
tongues.  The  Uteratures  they  contain  belong  to  the  past ;  the  nations 
to  which  they  belong,  the  societies  of  which  they  speak,  the  social  and 
political  feelings  they  paint,  have  passed  away ;  and  these  are  very 
great  matters  indeed  for  the  purposes  of  education.  Living  languages 
are  learnt  by  the  ear ;  they  are  imbibed  without  thought  or  effi)rt ; 

•they  need  awaken  little  retlection  or  judgment ;  their  possession  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  great  development  of  mind  or  soul.  Many  a 
stupid,  dull  httle  boy  can  speak  two  or  three  languages  if  he  has  bad  as 
many  nui-ses ;  and  his  intellectual  faculties  may  have  been  but  shghtly 
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called  into  exercise  by  the  process  of  acquisition.  A  proposition  in 
Euclid  can  do  more  good,  educationally,  than  many  days  spent  in  catch- 
ing a  foreign  tongue  orally.  There  is  a  want  of  difficulty,  an  abswice 
of  effort,  a  lack  of  compulsion  on  the  mind  to  bring  its  resources  into 
action,  which  renders  living  languages  a  tool  of  small  value  and  eflS- 
ciency  in  opening  out  the  understanding.  They  fail  to  do  the  work 
required.     They  may  enable  a  lad  to  live  comfortably  in  France  or 

*^ Germany;  they  may  powerfully  aid  him  to  get  his  bread  in  employ- 
ments for  which  the  power  of  speaking  a  foreign  language  may  be  a 

•  strong  recommendation ;  they  may  give  him  what  is  termed  usefbl 
knowledge.  Lord  Clarendon  attached  much  importance  to  young  men 
destined  for  diplomacy  being  taught  to  speak  French  easily  and  grace- 
fully ;  but  this  is  a  professional  accomphshment — the  useful ;  it  is  not 
that  general  education  which  we  are  here  discussing.     As  was  said 

'before,  there  ought  to  be  an  adequate  amount  in  all  training  of  theac 
useful  qualifications ;  but  what  is  now  contended  for  is  that  there  ought 
to  be,  that  there  must  be,  the  general  culture  also ;  and  that  this  genenJ 
culture,  this  broad  development  of  a  boy's  whole  nature,  is  incom- 
parably better  effected  by  the  dead  languages,  by  Greek  and  Latin, 
than  by  anything  else. 

The  difficulty  involved  in  learning  a  dead  language  is  an  excellent 
feature  in-this  discipline.  Such  languages  must  be  leanit  by  rule.  They 
call  on  the  mind  to  perceive  the  relations  of  grammar  at  the  very  outset 
A  Greek  or  Latin  sentence  is  a  nut  with  a  strong  shell  concealing  the 
kernel — a  puzzle,  demanding  reflection,  adaptation  of  means  to  end, 
and  labour  for  its  solution,  and  the  educational  value  resides  in  the 
shell  and  in  the  puzzle.  Such  a  sentence  compels  a  boy  to  think, 
whether  he  is  toiling  at  the  first  page  of  the  Delectus,  or  on  the  airy 
heights  of  Plato,  and  that  is  the  solution — the  Q.E.D.  of  the  problem. 
His  faculties  are  always  strongly  exercised.  The  necessity  to  have 
many  tools  in  his  workshop,  and  to  employ  many  trials  and  much  skill 
in  their  application,  grows  with  every  step  of  advance  gained.  And 
what  are  these  tools  ?  what  these  resources  of  thought  ?  what  these 
applications  of  mental  power  and  acquired  knowledge  which  are  ever 
set  in  motion  in  the  study  of  a  classical  author?  They  mnge  over 
every  part  of  the  student's  intellectual  being;  each  accumulated  force, 
or  fact,  as  it  is  acquired,  becomes  in  time  an  instrument — a  necessary 
and  indispensable  instrument — for  achioang  new  conquests,  for  master- 
ing greater  authors  and  harder  writings.  The  mind  under  training, 
wliether  it  animates  the  little  urcliin  in  the  second  form,  or  holds  the 
ambition  which  gazes  on  university  honours,  ay,  or  is  even  the  deposi* 
tory  of  the  lore  of  a  Greek  professor,  is  compelled  at  all  moments  to 
perform  acts  of  perception  and  judgment,  to  observe  distinctions,  to 
discriminate  and  to  select.  It  appeals  to  the  Lexicon,  but  only  to  find 
an  array  of  meanings,  shades  of  signification,  and  to  encounter  the 
perplexities  of  a  choice,  which  cannot  be  made  without  mental  effort 
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— that  is,   without  mental   progress.      In   a   modern  language,  the 
iamiHar  sound  of  the  accorapanj^ng  worck,  the  accuRtomed  How  of  the 
visual  thought,  the  similarity  of  the  expressioii  to  the  fomis  of  one's 
own  native  tongue,  render  the  task  of  comprehension  easy.    But  in  a 
dead   langaaget   whore   all   is   strange,  where   association   does   not 
instantly  and  onconBciously  bring  np  the  sense  of  each  single  word, 
whei*e  the  mode  of  thinking  is  unfamiliar,  where  the  links  that  bind 
many  words  into  one  sentence  have  to  be  sought  in  unusual  termina- 
tions and  distances  of  several  lines,  and  then  only  by  carrying  in  the 
intellect  the  laws  of  grammar  and  of  logic,  to  study  and  to  master  the 
thought  and  the  expressions  of  a  great  writer  is  a  truly  educational 
process,  leaving  the  mind,  on  its  final  success,  stronger,  more  able  to 
use  itself,  richer  in  new  insights,  new  perceptions,  fitter  for  yet  more 
powerful  exercise.     Nor  does  the  diflSculty  dwell  in  the  stmngeness  of 
the  words  alone.     Many  things  must  be  had  recourse  to,  many  re- 
sourGes  of  knowledge  called  into  help,  before  the  understanding  can 
^asp  the  sense,  not  only  of  a  Thucydides  nr  a  Tacitus,  but  also  of  a 
<3a*sar  or  a  Xenophon.     The  general  character  of  the  subject  written 
^bout,  the  scope  of  a  large  paragraph,  acquaintance  with  history,  with 
-geography,  with  endless  details  of  many  arts  and  sciences,  the  laws  of 
politics,  the  principles  of  moral  life,  all  must  be  brought  to  converge 
►on  the  opposing  obstacle  before  its  resistance  can  be  overcome. 
•  'And  here   it  is  also  where  the  greatness   of  the  classical  writers 
produces  its  richest  fruits.     The  mind  of  the  student  is  compelled  to 
dwell  on  every  utterance,  to  examine  minutely  every  expression,  to 
master  its  intrinsic  meaning,  and  then  its  relation  to  its  companions 
lu  the  sentence,  to  reflect  whether  the  suggested  translation  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  reasoning,  of  the  general  purport  of  the  con- 
-text,  of  the  broad  aim  and  complex  thought  of  the  writer.     Compare 
i;he  putting  an  English  boy  through  Burke  and  through  Tlmeydides: 
-and  see  the  diflerence.     How  much  of  Burke  will  inevitably  be  missed, 
how  much  fail  to  be  noticed  and  to  produce  effect,  simply  through  the 
-facility  of  apprehension.     The  lad  will  nm  through   Burke  swiftly, 
^nd  gather  little :  but  hie  counse  through  Tlmeydides  will  be  long, 
laborious,  full  of  pains  and  difficulties,  but  also,  proportionately,  full 
of  profound  inipressiousmade  on  the  mind,  full  of  reward  and  acquired 
,power.     The  world  exclaims,  Why  waste  so  much  time  on  a  single 
bookt    The  gain,  be  it  answered,  may  be  measured  by  the  time 
expended.     There  is  hardly  a  point  which  more  urgently  requires  to 
be  impressed  on  those  who  inquire  into  classical  education,  than  the 
immense  productiveness  of  the  length  of  time  during  which   the 
student  is  compelled  to  linger  on  the  words  of  a  great  classic.     Even 
-^were  all  other  points  equal,  this  consideration  alone  confers  a  most  real 
«aperiority  on  the  classics  in  the  province  of  education. 

It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  assert  that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  a  waste 
*and  a  failure  solely  because  most  youths,  nay,  all  youths,  are  unable 
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at  last  to  do  more  than  understand  a  few  selected  Greek  and  Latio 
authors — because  not  one  possesses  anything  approaching  that 
familiarity  with  those  languages  which  would  enable  him  to  read  at 
once  any  book  written  in  them,  as  a  man  who  has  learnt  the  French, 
or  German  tongue — or  because  the  majority  of  boys  learn  so  miserably 
little  Greek  and  Latin,  that  for  very  slutme  it  is  impossible  to  call  them 
scholars.  The  true  test  of  the  education,  the  result  by  which  it  must 
stand  or  fall,  is  the  general  condition  of  mind  which  Uiese  boys  hare 
obtained  when  their  schooling  is  over.  If  positive  knowledge  were 
made  the  standard — ^if  the  question  to  be  asked  is,  "What  can  a  boy 
do  at  the  end  of  the  process?  "  then  no  one  could  be  called  educated 
by  the  side  of  the  artisans  and  manufacturers,  the  navigators  and  the 
carpenters  of  England.  These  men  possess  direct  and  practical 
knowledge :  they  can  build  and  sail  ships,  make  watches  and  steam* 
engines :  but  would  they  on  that  account  be  termed  educated  t  How- 
many  of  the  upper  classes  in  any  nation  can  perform  specific  functions' 
of  this  kind  t  Skill  and  cultivated  talent  is  not  education,  but  some- 
thing to  be  added  to  education,  a  superstructure  to  be  raised  on  the* 
foundation  and  by  the  help  of  the  general  education. 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  most  lamentable  fact,  which  must  be 
honestly  acknowledged,  that  the  schools  and  colleges  of  England  &I1 
painfully  short  of  what  the  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  of  them 
in  the  matter  of  classics.  Classical  education  is  the  best  education : 
but  it  may  be  inadequately  given,  be  taught  by  incompetent  teachers^ 
by  means  of  slovenly  and  inefficient  processes,  and  with  results,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  discreditably  small.  To  praise  classical  education 
must  not  be  understood  as  praising  English  schools,  or  their  general 
standard  of  attainment,  or  the  state  in  which  "  pass-men  "  are  turned 
out  at  the  universities.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  om-  classical 
schools  are  after  all  the  best  schools,  and  yet  it  may  be  equally  true 
that  they  can  and  ought  to  do  a  vast  deal  more  than  they  accomplish. 
On  this  point  I  shall  say  more  on  the  fourth  and  next  head. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  one  advantage  more,  derived  from 
the  deadneBS  of  the  classical  languages,  which  possesses  the  highest 
educational  value.  Not  only  are  the  languages  dead,  but  also  the- 
societies  to  which  they  belong.  The  modem  has  inherited  many 
individual  elements  o^  the  ancient  world :  but  the  Greek  and  Latin 
nations,  as  such,  have  passed  away.  This  fact  enables  both  pupil  and 
teacher  in  the  educational  process  to  study  classical  writings  without 
Avakening  up  the  interest,  the  prejudices,  or  the  passions  of  modem  life : 
and  it  aflFords  an  incomparable  facility  for  examining  and  apprehend- 
ing first  principles.  Even  the  fairest  and  most  impartial  teacher 
would  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  go  through  Burke  in  a  schoolroom 
without  some  Liberal  or  Conservative  bias,  some  association  with 
modem  politics,  some  hankering  to  inculcate  principles  which  he 
thinks  salutary  for  the  future  conduct  and  happiness  of  his  disciple.. 
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The  latter  will  be  also  in  a  Btill  more  unfavourable  position  :  most  boys 
have  enlisted  tberaselves  on  one  political  side  or  other ;  and  their 
feelings  would  be  too  keen  and  too  passionate  to  admit  of  a  calm 
and  neutral  study  of  the  primary  tmtlis  of  political  or  social  life. 
How  different  is  it  when  it  is  Thucydides  or  Tacitus  that  is  dwelt 
upon ;  how  ready  is  the  mind  then  to  follow  the  great  historian  m  his 
profound  description  of  human  action  and  human  motives,  as  displayed 
on  an  arena  entirely  severed  from  modern  life.  He  is  thus  open  to  per- 
ceive and  ready  to  appreciate  the  fundamental  priociples  of  social  organi- 
zation,  His  mind  is  suftieiently  free  not  only  to  learn  the  primary  truths- 
of  civilized  Ufe,  but  also  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  a  statesman  or  a 
philosopher,  to  weigh  coo  flic  ting  considerations,  to  study  tendencies^ 
and  results,  to  test  causes  by  their  results,  or  to  trace  bad  effects  to 
their  causes.  Studies,  thus  calm  and  philosophical,  ranging  over 
such  wide  areas,  and  diving  into  such  depths,  are  scarcely  possible  for 
the  young  with  any  writings  linked  with  their  own  times ;  and  I 
attribute  to  this  eminent  advantage  much  of  the  superiority  of 
view,  perception  of  first  principles,  and  general  absence  of  bigotry 
and  narrow-mindedness,  %vliich  so  commonly  distinguish  classically- 
educated  men. 

IV,  The  last  merit  to  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  classical  education  is 
the  field  which  it  opens  to  the  action  of  the  teacher,  the  close  contact 
which  it  establishes  between  the  mind  of  the  boy  and  the  mind  of  his 
master,  the  power  with  which  it  enables  the  whole  nature  of  the 
teacher,  his  character  and  intellect,  to  influence  and  mould  the  nature  of 
the  pupih  This  is  the  greatest  work  in  education — the  development  of 
one  human  being  by  anothen  Books  written  by  great  men  are  great 
things ;  but  the  liviog  man  himself  is  still  greater.  It  is  to  the  imper- 
fect apprehension  of  tins  trnth  that  the  defective  residts  of  English 
schools  are  mainly  to  be  attributed.  The  public  feeling  of  this  country 
does  not  recognize  the  extreme  value  of  the  specific  gift  of  teaching, 
even  though  it  was  so  conspicuously  illustmted  by  the  life  of  Dr.. 
Arnold.  Both  the  public  and  schools  are  content  if  masters  are  men 
of  high  classical  attainment^  if  they  have  obtained  distinguished 
honours  at  the  univemitieB,  if  they  can  eonstinie  any  bit  of  Greek  or 
Latin,  if  they  turn  out  a  good  supply  of  special  boys,  who  cany  off  in 
abundance  open  scholai'ships  and  prizes.  These  are  esteemed  good 
Bcboolmasters,  and  their  schools  are  lifted  up  on  the  wave  of  public 
admiration.  And  yet  for  all  that,  they  may  be  in  fact  mdically  bad 
fcchoohnasters,  and  the  successes  achieved  by  their  eminent  pupils  may 
furnish  but  a  most  scanty  justification  of  the  geneml  results  of  their 
schools.  They  may  be  totally  wanting  in  the  true  gift  of  teaching: 
and  a  classical  education  is  but  a  lame  affair  for  the  mass  of  boj^ 
without  a  real  teacher. 

And  in  what  does  the  gift  of  teaching  consist?  Assuredly  not  in 
the  possession  of  a  large  body  of  solid  learning;  that  is  the  smallest 
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and  least  important  qualification  for  educating  youtli.  It  conedsts 
infinitely  more  in  the  power  of  sympathy,  the  ability  to  place  one's 
«elf  in  the  exact  position  of  the  learner,  to  see  things  as  he  sees  them, 
to  feel  the  difficulties  exactly  as  he  feels  them,  to  understand  the  pre- 
cise point  at  which  the  obstacle  barp  the  way,  to  be  able  to  present 
the  solution  precisely  in  the  form  which  will  open  the  understand- 
ing of  the  pupil,  and  enable  him,  in  gathering  the  new  piece  of  know- 
ledge, to  comprehend  its  nature  and  its  value.  Such  a  teacher  will  take 
the  mind  of  the  boy  as  his  starting  point — and  Avill  just  keep  ahead  of 
his  intellectual  sfate,  so  as  to  furnish  him  with  such  matter  only  as  he 
will  be  able  to  assimilate ;  his  questions  will  just  mnge  above  his  level, 
but  yet  not  out  of  his  reach ;  above  all  he  will  feel  the  true  essence,  the 
one  function  of  his  task,  to  be  to  make  the  boy's  mind  act  for  itself,  and 
the  teacher's  office  to  consist  merely  in  assisting  the  pupil  to  think  and 
to  understand.  This  is  a  work  of  sympathy,  of  love,  of  a  genuine 
delight  in  the  pleasure  of  teaching,  a  delight  which  finds  its  gratifi- 
cation in  perceiving  that  the  pupil  has  taken  in  and  truly  apprehended 
the  knowledge  that  was  set  before  him.  Then  as  the  mind  of  the 
learner  grows  in  strength,  other  powers  of  the  true  teacher  will 
come  into  play.  He  will  seek  to  impart  something  higher  than 
accurate  information  rightly  apprehended.  He  will  awaken  the 
perception  of  broader  relations ;  he  will  suggest  principles  and  gene- 
ralizations ;  he  will  so  handle  his  own  stores  as  to  let  the  pupil  catch 
first  glimpses,  then  successively  clear  outlines  of  the  ultimate  form  in 
which  his  own  knowledge  has  finally  settled  down :  whilst  the  charmed 
disciple  is  brought  to  rejoice  in  his  own  strength,  to  feel  that  he,  too, 
has  the  power  of  grasping  high  and  broad  tniths,  to  look  with  awe  at 
first  at  tho  heights  which  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  reaching,  and 
at  last  to  become  conscious  that  he,  too,  may  crown  them  also,  and 
even  rise  above  them.  All  this  and  much  more  lies  in  a  classical 
education,  in  the  wide  ranges  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  their 
poetiy,  their  history,  their  moral  and  political  philosophy.  It  hes 
scattered  in  rich  profusion  in  the  verses  of  a  Homer  and  an  yl^^schyliis, 
the  speeches  of  a  Pericles,  the  political  and  moral  studies  of  an 
Aristotle,  the  orations  of  a  Cicero  and  a  Demosthenes,  and,  be  it 
added,  in  the  sacred  words  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  deadness  of  these  ancient  tongues  confers  a  vast 
additional  force  on  the  process.  The  student  is  compelled  to  travel 
slowly ;  he  is  driven  to  probe  the  inner  mind,  the  real  thought,  of  his  ' 
author ;  he  is  forced  to  seek  a  rendering  which  will  fit  in  with  the 
context,  and  with  the  general  course  of  the  argument,  and  he  must 
thus  of  necessity  master  the  bearing  and  significance  of  the  feeling 
or  the  argument.  AVhat  can  be  conceived  more  tmly  calculated  to 
bring  out  every  element  of  his  own  nature  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  de^-ise 
a  more  efficient  machinery  for  enabling  the  mind  of  a  teacher  in  all  its 
fuhiess  to  act  on  the  expanding  faculties  of  a  disciple  ?     And  tlius  at 
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last  we  reach  the  cuhninating  point  of  a  classical  edncatioD,  that  there 
is  no  man  so  great,  if  only  he  is  endowed  with  the  true  faculty  of 
teaching,  who  may  not  find  it  a  field  worthy  of  his  noblest  powers. 
Successful  generals  and  prominent  statesmen  easily  command  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  They  dazzle  by  the  apparent  size  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  eflfects  they  produce.  To  have  defeated  a  large  army, 
to  have  guided  the  destinies  of  an  imperial  State,  affect  directly  the 
lives  and  positions  of  millions :  the  men  that  wield  such  powers  must 
be  the  loftiest  of  mankind.  Yet  is  it  so  in  truth  ?  If  we  think  only 
on  what  man  is,  if  we  reflect  that  the  form  and  colour  of  both  indi- 
vidual and  social  life  must  absolutely  depend  on  the  minds  and 
characters  of  the  men  who  compose  it,  is  it  true  that  statesmen  and 
generals  determine  the  course  and  happiness  of  humanity  in  a  higher 
degree  than  those  who  form  and  construct,  as  it  were,  humanity  itself? 
No  one  doubts  that  the  pubKc  schools  and  the  universities  of  England 
produce  wide  and  lasting  effects  on  her  national  character.  That 
great  writers  move  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  many  generations  is 
a  simple  truism.  No  one  contests  that  noble  and  powerftil  natures 
amongst  the  h\'ing  mightily  affect  all  who  come  within  the  reach  of 
their  influence.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  a  great  teacher,  or  rather 
a  mass  of  great  teachers,  may  still  more  profoundly  direct  and  shape 
minds  at  ages  when  docihty  and  impressionableness  are  the  seed-bed 
supplied  by  nature  t  Have  an  Abelard  and  an  Arnold  told  little  upon 
mankinds 

These  remarks  are  made  under  the  feehng  that  iTnglishmen  are 
not  suflSciently  alive  to  the  immense  and  the  decisive  importance 
of  the  special  qualities  of  a  true  teacher.  It  would  be  enormously 
better  for  a  boy  to  be  trained  by  a  real  teacher  ^nth  small  learning 
than  by  a  man  of  gi-eat  attainments  and  no  power  to  influence  others. 
No  doubt,  in  the  case  of  the  young  as  well  as  of  the  old,  a  hiunan 
being  can  do  the  most  for  himself;  but  the  presence  of  a  spirit 
capable  of  stimulating  and  guiding  makes  an  incredible  difference  in 
the  work  which  a  boy  or  a  man  will  do  for  himself.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Commission  on  the  Public  Schools  did  not  take  up  this 
great  matter  and  enhghten  the  country  on  the  cardinal  importance  of 
demanding  good  teachers.  A  hundred  faults  might  be  forgiven  to 
Eton  or  any  other  public  school, — to  Oxford  or  to  Cambridge, — if  only 
the  fundamental  truth  were  recognized  that  the  primary  element  of 
education  is  the  teacher,  and  if  as  a  consequence  of  that  recognition 
a  great  teacher  were  demanded  and  appreciated  by  the  public  with 
the  same  earnestness  and  discernment  as  a  great  barrister  or  a  great 
physician. 

B0N.UIY  Price. 
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I.— CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

{Under  the  Directum  of  tlie  Rev.  Prebendary  J.  Dayies,  M.A.) 

IF  the  dajB  ai*e  past  when  snecessf nl  editing  of  a  Greek  play  was  a  paasport  to  s 
bishopric,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  infinitely  slighter  remuneradan  tlie 
youneer  students  of  the  present  generation  find  the  masterpieces  of  Atde 
drama  f ufiy  equipped  to  their  hand.  And  whereas  of  old  it  was  the  life  achiere- 
ment  of  a  Porson,  Dawes,  or  Elmsley  to  enunciate  canons  of  syntax  or  prin- 
ciples of  prosody,  which  if  cogently  established  excused  a  large  amount  of 
silence  as  to  collateral  information,  wherewith,  had  annotators  seen  fit,  th€j 
might  vastly  have  smoothed  and  expedited  the  youne  student's  course,  and  have 
rendered  a  chorus  of  .£schylus  or  an  ode  of  Pindar  so  much  the  less  like 
Hebrew  or  Chinese, — it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  the  century  wanes,  there  ii 
a  perceptible  increase  of  helpful  and  available  scholarship  on  the  part  of  our 
living  professors,  unsparing  of  itself,  averse  to  hoarding  its  research  unoom- 
municated,  in  short,  only  anxious  to  find  the  fittest  channel  for  conveyanoe 
of  its  light  and  knowledge,  before  essaving  to  confer  the  boon.  Perhaps  some 
part  of  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  tne  fact — which  prima  fade  mignt  seem 
scarcely  in  the  interest  of  profound  scholarship — that  not  a  few  of  our  pro- 
fessors have  been  schoolmasters :  a  reason,  it  may  be,  for  their  disquifiitions 
not  assuming  the  ulti'a -abstruse  form  and  scope  which  experience  tells  them 
will  conciliate  only — neglect ;  and  a  reason  certainly  for  a  manifest  improvement 
of  modem  editions  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics  as  regards  the  all-round  equipment 
of  text,  notes,  critical  and  collateral  matter.  While  before  the  days  of  Conmgton 
the  scholar  par  excellence  would  have  looked  on  his  metier  as  other  and  higher 
than  that  of  the  poetical  translator,  who  consequently  too  often  launched  his 
litoraiT  bantling  into  an  atmosphere  of  cold  neglect,  it  is  a  hopeful  feature  of 
these  days  that  professors,  without  claiming  to  be  poets,  recognize  the  use  and 
helpfulness  of  a  somewhat  close  poetic  translation,  and  are  wont  to  append  such 
to  their  critical  edition  of  a  given  portion  of  a  classic  author.  Dr.  Kennedy,  the 
Cambridge  Greek  Professor,  the  trainer  of  more  famous  scholars  at  Shrewsbury 
than  any  scholdr  living,  has  already  added  a  novelty  of  interest  to  the  study  of 
Virgil  }>y  publishing  a  tolerably  handy  edition  with  this  novel  supplement ;  and 
very  recently,  in  the  close  of  1878,  he  has  contributed  to  the  literary  fruit  of  the 
BetLMm  by  publishing  his  February  and  March  lectures  at  Cambridge  on  The 
Agamemnon  of  JEschylus  (Cambridge  University  Press),  with  a  rhythmical  ver- 
sion,  of  which  the  dialogue  is  in  Alexandrines,  and  the  choral  lyrics,  though 
not  imitative  of  Greek  i*nythm,  correspond  in  the  lines  of  the  antistrophe  with 
those  of  the  preceding  strophe.  Great  pains  and  study  have  been  bestowed  in 
approximating  a  sound  text,  and  there  is  constant  proof  that  the  Professor  has 
not  held  his  amending  hand  until  the  very  colophon  of  his  addenda. 

In  preparation  of  his  lectures  Dr.  Kennedy  has  availed  himself  chiefly  of  the 
editions  of  Paley  and  Hermann ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  recent  or  elder, 
English  or  foreign,  commentator  who  has  not  been  dii*ectly  or  indirectly  consulted 
and  weighed  in  the  balance,  in  cases  of  doubtful  text  or  interpretation,  such  as 
beset  the  Agamemnon.  In  the  amplitude  of  his  acknowledgments  he  does  not 
forget  a  tribute  to  work,  in  different  ways  highly  subsidiary  to  JSschylean  study, 
namely,  Miss  Anna  Swanwick's  learned  and  able  ti*anslation  (reviewed  some  years 
back  in  the  Contemporary),  and  the  late  Mr.  Linwood's  "  Lexicon  to  JSschylus,'^ 
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^    excl 


a  work  in  its  kind  eminentlj  ancilbty  to  a  clear  insight  into  one  of  the  grandest 
poets  of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  Professor  JehVs  Primer  of  Greek  Litera* 
ture,and  such  anaJTses  of  dramatic  plots  as  the  ^sehylns  of  the  Ancient  Classics 
series  for  English  readers  eupplj,  such  an  introduction  as  Dr,  Kennedy  has  pre- 
fbsed  to  hia  A^memnon  is  yet  welcome  in  its  comprehensive  gi"asp,  and  its  eye  to 
diverge  notable  points,  such  as  the  int^iTConnection  in  the  Oresteian  Trilogy  of  the 
crime  (in  the  first  plaj,  Agamemnon),  with  the  vengeance  i  the  Choephorw)  and 
the  Eumenides  (the  third  play)  or  the  Avenger's  Trial :  welcome,  too,  for  its  clear 
recogmtion  of  the  ^schylean  fataHem,  modified  or  varied  in  form  in  this  or  that 
plaj.  It  is  no  small  gam  to  have  a  clear  conception,  such  as  thut  here  given,  of 
the  most  frequent  sense  of  the  pregnant  word  irn  in  the  dramas  of  ^sehylus, 
the  woe  and  curse  consequent  on  and  propagating  crime,  or.  in  some  cases,  the 
deified  avenger  of  crime.  And  a  pleasant  episi^de,  as  it  were,  of  the  introduction, 
consisting  in  a  sketch  of  the  points  of  comparison  and  contrast  betwixt  the  Greek 
dramatist's  Agamemnon  ana  our  own  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  is  well  worth  the 
notice  of  the  young  student,  as  suggestive  of  stock  for  future  taste-papers,  as 
also  is  Dr.  Kennedy *8  ajx>logy  for  the  ineiaet  topography  of  the  naturally  vaguely 
depicted  scene  of  action.  It  is,  however,  when  the  readcT  is  launched  upon  the 
drama  that  the  helpfulness  of  so  familiar  a  guide  as  Professor  Kennedy  is  i-ealised. 
ISot  a  difficulty  is  sluii'ed ;  not  an  obscurity  conduned :  in  divers  expressions, 
Taguely  intelligible  hitherto,  some  new  point  is  inti-oduced,  to  impart  fresh  pun- 
gency ti  the  poet's  expression,  and  bring  conviction  that  the  tert  is  true,  or  at  leoAt 

isemblable.    So  in  the  first  chorus  such  a  sentence  as — 


oCrt  Bctxpvwv  iarvpmv  UpSi¥ 


&-71) 


exchanges  darkness  and  doubt  ft^r  light  and  smt»th  sailing  If,  in  place  of  so  many 
implanmble  interpretations  of  i>^vpt»w  Upmv,  acc^irding  as  the  Fates  or  Ipbigenia  a 
sacrifice  or  what  not  seemed  indicated,  the  sense  runs  according  to  Kennedy's 

English — 

'*  He  shal]  not  soothe  aside  by  burnt  oblation. 
Or  wine-MbatioTi,  or  tear-shedding  laiuentation, 
0/jireless  rites  the  strong-set  indignation ;" 

where  firdeM  tUm  is  referred  to  the  hasty,  illegal,  unsanctioned  hj  customiuy 
l>umt -offering,  onion  of  Paris  and  Helen,  and  the  wralh  of  the  rUet  stands  for 
the  wrath  of  tlie  ^ods  to  whom  they  an?  due.  Tlie  subject  of  the  sentence  cannot 
l>e  other  than  Pans.     Fuilher  on,  at  verses  92 — 1>6, — 

KtXavut  fxvxoBfv  fiatriKtim — 

^  panage  which  represents  a  part  of  the  phenomenon  of  blazing  altars  and  burning 
torolies  in  rejoicing  over  taking  Troy— there  has  hitherto  lacked  a  convincing 
force  for  the  epithet  iStiAnia-i,  which  some  explain  ** genuine,"  others  ''free  from 
oratorical  guile.**  Dr.  Kennedy  acutely  discovers  an  allusion  in  the  epithet  to  the 
^fip^teuta  Z4hia  of  sorceresses,  (as  in  Thet»cr.  Idyll  ii.,Terg.  EcL  viii.)  and  translates — 

"The  torch  on  this  Bide  and  on  that  uplifteth 
Its  skyward-reaching  stature, 
Brogged  with  the  eoft  and  guileless  suasions 
Of  holy  ointment, 
The  clot  frt'm  out  the  royal  storeroom," — P  62. 

He  conceives  of  some  soft  essence,  the  clot  of  oil  {like  butter  in  a  tub,  or  lard  in 
a  pan)t  from  which  ont  of  the  royal  ^^x***  or  pantry  the  torches  are  fed. 

In  the  Ode  or  third  part  of  the  "  parodos "  with  which  the  chorus  entei^s  at 
vurse  1(j6,  Br.  Kennedy  has  adduced  cogent  reasons  for  a  change  in  the  text^  which 
will  be  found  most  conrincing,  though  he  has  forborne  to  print  his  emendationi 
and  only  obelked  the  current  text.    It  runs — 

(Tik^a  trtfiyhv  7ifi4rvy. 

And  his  sound  instruct  teaches  him  to  mistrust  Bi^ta  or  $t«di>tt  as  anght  but  a  glo£^i 
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because,  first,  a  finite  verb  is  wanted  ;  secondly,  the  long  final  of  /§«•/«!  jsum  the 
coiTespondence  of  the  antistrophe  in  its  unamended  form ;  and,  tbirdlj  and  chiefiTt 
because  the  thought  of  force  clashes  with  the  gitu^iousness  of  x^"  and  the  mild 
beauty  of  <r«X/Mi  vt^ov  r^iiivwy.  Dr.  Kennedy  iSlieves  r^  <<rr«  to  be  the  true  mib- 
stitute  for  /3ta/»f,  and  taking  the  sense  in  connection  with  the  preceding  context 
would  read — 

"  Yet  e'en  in  slumbei-  o  er  the  heart. 

Sad  memory  of  evil  trickles. 

And  to  the  unwilling  comes  discretion  : 

As  a  favour  of  the  gods,  I  ween. 

Is  this  who  on  the  sacred  bench  are  settled."— P.  67. 

It  is  at  the  end  of  the  second  choral  ode  and  its  epode,  where  the  spokesman 
implies  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  news  that  Troy  is  taken,  that  they  bioaeh 
the  sentiment  that  a  woman  is  prone  to  accept  too  readily  all  good  tidings : — 

yvvouKhs  aixfJM  irpiirti 
irph  rov  ^ayfVTOs  X^^^  ^vvaivtffai, 
iriBaa>hs  iyau  6  BrjXvs  Spot  iirivtfUrai 
rax^opos  *  &AA&  rax^fJUfpoy 
yvvaiKiirflipvrov  i^AAirrcu  k\4os. — i43 — 447. 

And  here,  while  Dr.  Kennedy  acquiesces  almost  entirely  with  Mr.  Paley's  interpre- 
tation, it  is  noticeable  how  clearly  he  brings  out  the  force  of  the  idea  of  treepaju, 
implied,  as  Dr.  Donaldson  showed  in  i-Kiyifurcu,  and  thei'eforc  aptly  applied  to  V«^ 
"  a  boundary,"  or,  as  here  used,  character : — 

"  It  suits  a  woman's  eagper  mind 
Instead  of  visible  assurance 
To  welcome  a  delight. 
The  female  nature  over-credulous. 
Is  open  to  encroachment 
Swif t-^soming :  but  swift-fated  too, 
A  woman-bruited  glory  perisheth." — P.  84. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  to  show  what  comparatively  safe  travelling  it  is 
to  thread  the  mazes  of  the  intricate  "  Agamemnon "  with  Professor  Kennedy's 
vigilant  guidance.  But  the  space  wotdd  fail,  and  it  must  suffice  to  notice  one  or 
two  more  touches  only,  where  his  practice  will  be  seen  to  bear  on  moot  problems 
of  soholara.  Thus  it  has  ever  been  debated  whether  it  was  possible  or  profitable 
to  attempt  reproduction  of  the  play  on  words  so  dear  to  Attic  dramatists,  and  s«> 
attractive,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  critics  to  ban  the  attempt  at  imitation,  to 
many  translators.  A  memorable  instance  occurs  in  the  opening  of  the  third  chorus 
or  second  stasimon,  where  her  name  (suggesting  Met*'  to  captured  is  made  the  key- 
note of  a  splendid  flight  of  poesy.     (See  Chor.  639—651,  pp.  91,  95,  E.  T.) 

"  Wlio  was  it  that  with  truth  so  perfect — 
Was  it  not  one  we  do  not  see. 
With  thoughts  forecasting  destiny. 
The  tongue  directing  happily  ? — 
Gave  name  to  her,  the  war-bride,  the  debated. 
The  captivating  Helen  ? 
Since  verily  ship-captivating. 
Men-captivating,  city-captivating. 
From  forth  her  richly-sumptuous  curtains 
She  with  a  breath  of  land-bom  zephyr  sailed, 
And  many  shield-accoutred  huntsmen 
Were  on  the  track  of  those 
Who  brought  to  land  the  disappearing  oar 
Upon  the  coast  of  Simois  leaf- bestrewn. 
For  her,  the  cause  of  bloody  strife." 

The  passage  claims  citation  in  support  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  view  that  the  punning 
artifice  is  admissible  and  possible.  The  italics,  in  which  (verse  6)  "  the  captiva- 
ting "  are  clothed,  are  his  method  of  supporting  Miss  Swanwick's  artifice  where  she 
translates 

"  Helen  the  captor  who  elate 
Should  ships,  and  men,  and  cities  captivate ;" 

wid  a  good  case  is  surely  made  out  between  the  two  for  a  fair  counterpart  of  the 
Greeic  play  on  words.    On  the  other  hand.  Dean  Milman,  whikt  admittiiig  the 
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precedent  of  Milton  iu  their  fa\  onr;  pronoimcea  these  jeujt  de  moU  iintrajiBla table 
luid  not  to  hi*  adventured.  TUt  question  hinges  in  some  degive  on  the  pretenaions^ 
lof  a  translation ;  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  mare  amliitlous  it  is  of  literality 
and  exactness,  the  mnro  pledged  it  is  to  the  attempt,  if  nothing  more. 

As  the  drama  iidvances  t4.>wardB  its  catastrophe,  the  intrixUictioa  of  the  weii*d 
prophetess  Caasandi-a  gives  to  the  Agiimemnon  an  element  which  Dr.  Kennedy 
c-*.tmpai'e8  with  that  of  the  witehes  in  Macheth*  It  is  this  part  of  the  play  which  con* 
tains  some  of  the  finest  outbursts,  and  not  a  few  broken  nttei^anoes,  where  the 
duhiousnees  of  the  text  finds  in  Dt,  Kennedy  the  most  plausihle  healer  of  lacunie  or 
defective  lines  or  wcn-ds. 

One  or  two  of  his  happy  suggestions  shall  Ix?  noticed  in  conclusion  of  a  notice  of 
thij&  worthy  fruit  uf  the  Ft^>fesaor's  study  of  the  ^schylean  ilrama*  When  the 
chorus  is  engaged  in  parleying  ^nth  Gassandnx,  it  likens  her  phrensied  ntterances 
in  verse  11-5  to 

Tit  ^avBas  uxoptrbt  $<ms  ^fD  ToXadyaiS  "irwr 
ppffflif  *'Itu»'  ffriyovff*  ofxipiBaK^  kokois 
ioffJiwv  jStoy— 

where  the  or*linary  senae  of  louflar  (as  Dr.  Kennedy  says)  is  inapplicalde  in  connee- 
tion  with  0011?.  But  Photius  in  his  Lexicon  assigns  to  it  the  meaning  of  A*irror  and 
av'nAcis,  Accepting  this  sense  he  would  tnuislate,  **  On  thyself  tho^i  siugest 
mnsic  unmnsica^  most  hke  souie  nightin^le,  of  delicale  Toice  undated,'*  Slc. 
Further  on,  at  verse  1  ISfci*  the  usual  reading  la  iym  8*  ifpfi6vovs  rax^  4v  ir«8y  Bakio^ 
which  Paley  adopts,  defending  the  intninsitive  sense  of  fiaX&.  Dr.  Kennedy  eeema 
to  have  been  led  to  the  indepeniient  conjectin*e  of  «#^m*>*'  ^^^  in  two  words,  *'  an  Ln- 
spired  ear/'  with  an  alio  wane  e  for  the  wild  kinguage  of  a  maddened  propheteae, 
and  takes  her  as  saying,  '*  I,  cut  down  by  the  aate,  shall  lay  even  with  the  gronnd 
my  glowing  ear/*  It  tuiiia  out  in  the  appendicial  "Conspectus  Iicctionum,"  that 
this  reading  approved  itself  first  U*  the  Dutch  scholar  Canter,  iuid  that  Hermann* 
though  not  adopting  it,  mentions  it  favourably.  A  very  plausible  explanation  of 
a  fitnldng  but  obscure  passage  in  one  of  Cassandra's  latest  speeches  gives  force 
and  point  a  hundredfold  to  the  language  of  jEschylnsT  as  interpreted  by  Kennedy. 
The  prophet^^-ss  aaya — 

SoArcT  8{  xaipup  ifotrrtfi^  aofr^ptif* 

**  How  toud  a  shout  she  i-uiaed,  the  all-dnring  one^ 

Ab  *t  were  in  the  crisis  of  the  battle's  rout^ 
She  eeems  to  be  rejoicing  in  the  safe  return/' 

And  Kennefly  is  at  pains  to  puint  out  that  Clytemnestru's  shout  is  not  here,  as 
Paley  would  have  it  thought,  **vcr  Ti-oy,  but  by  anticipatii»n  and  presage  over  the 
coming  mm-der;  and  the '*  re  joii  ing  in  retuiTrx  **  in  the  delight  of  ha^dng  to  kill 
one  whom  she  had  hated  from  the  depths  of  her  ferocious  heart.  By  numberless 
other  like  happy  and  weighty  helps  to  a  coherent  and  consistent  text  iind  Lnterpre- 
tatirjn,  Dr,  Kennedy  has  approved  himself  a  guide  to  ^schylus  of  cei'tainly 
peerless  calibi-e. 

Among  lesser  contributions  ti>  contemporary  jEschylean  literature  at  the  present 
time,  a  ]^a^oe  is  desoned  by  a  very  useful  edition  of  The  Seven  AgaiTisi  Tftebes ; 
with  Brief  Notes  for  Young  Students:  byF.  A.  Paley  i Cambridge:  Deighton, 
Belb  lI  Co.»  1878),  which  emWdies  in  brief  all  the  letiming  of  liia  lar^r  edition  of 
the  Dramatist,  with  w^hatever  of  later  acquisition  seems  most  to  merit  engrafting 
upon  it.  The  play  is  inteiTsting  to  a  reader  fresh  from  the  Agamemnon,  as  show- 
ing how  the  pi\iminence  of  the  choruB  is  less  active,  m*>re  that  of  mere  sympa- 
thizers, in  The  Septem  Conlm  Thehm  than  the  Agamemnon ;  and  as  developing  a 
more  directly  pictorial  interest  m  what  Paley  justly  terms  a  fine  and  chivalroiis 
play.  As  a  play,  **  brimf id  of  wai-**  according  to  Aristophanes  {Ban.  1021),  it 
uboimds  in  graphic  scenes,  notably  thut  gi-and  description,  by  the  scout,  of  the 
seven  oppoamg  chieftaina,  and  Eteocles's  muster  of  the  meetest  champions  to 
opjAise  to  each,  a  scene  which  may  have  been  suggested  l»y  Homer's  passage  in  the 
thu^d  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Priam  leads  Helen  to  name  for  him  the  notabilities 
of  the  Achaean  h^jst.  As  might  be  supposed,  such  a  play,  of  less  inherent  tUfficulty 
than  the  Agamemnon,  is  not  unattractive  to  a  translator ;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance is  probably  due  the  English  version  just  put  forth  by  the  Rev.  Wilham  Gumey, 
ICA*,  of  tlie  Grammar  School,  Doncaater  {Tim  Septem  Contra  Thehag,  rendered 
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into  English  verse,  by  Rev.  W.  Guraey,  M.A :  Cambridge,  Deighton,  Bell,  k 
Co.,  187§),  a  creditable  production,  based  on  cai*eful  reading,  and  only  here  and 
there  disfigured  by  such  aimless  mannerisms  as  the  adoption  in  every  chonu  of 
the  Chaucerian  word  **tane**  for  ta'en  or  taken,  in  which  the  translator  takes 
overweening  delight.  By  the  help  of  Mr.  Paley's  handy  volume  this  version  maj 
be  made  the  means  of  a.  rapid  remme  of  a  play  of  -^Eschylus,  which  most  scholan 
have  read  at  school,  and  which  has  left  upon  the  memory  impressioiis  mostly 
pleasant.    Those  who  resort  to  it  will  find  snatches  of  verse,  e.g., 

Xpcdy^i  tTTaXayfiols  WitikSov  iK  -rv(Vfi6ytcp, 
rendered  neatly  in 

"White  foam  bespots  the  plain  with  drops  from  the  panting  steeds;*' 


and  despite  the  tendency  of  translators  to  import  matter  which  is  not  of  the  c 

of  the  original,  such  as  may  be  detected  in  tbe  following  rendering  of  a  striking 

but  succinct  couplet  of  Greek  chorus — 

8ia5cTo(  T€  8^  yivvos  Wirias 
Kifvpomcu  ^6vov  x""^^^^^ — 
in  the  English  of  which  so  much  is  without  warranty  as  is  set  in  italics, 

"  Bound  through  the  jaw  of  steeds  {that  restive  pato 

The  ground)  the  bits  dink  murder  (cm  they  champ),** 

and  the  result  of  which  is  to  diag  in  an  aimless  **  without  flaw  "  to  help  out  the 
"  paw  "  which  has  got  entangled, — it  must  be  candidly  owned  that  the  student  may 
do  worse  than  resort  to  Mr.  Gumey' s  version  alongside  of  Mr.  Paley's  text  ana 
shoi-t  notes,  with  a  view  to  a  keener  and  livelier  zest  for  the  matter  and  manner 
of  ^schylus.  Such  notes  on  syntax  and  construction,  as  that  on  /lovXc ^^ra^  in 
the  sense  of  Karceyv^a^rai  o^Saif  (187)  and  (uirvpovin  rdpfios  rhy  t^iptrux^  ktmw 
(280)  will  avouch  the  one,  and  such  a  passage  as  this,  which  finds  paiallelin 
Horace  and  elsewhere,  and  represents  Eteocless  regi*et  at  the  part  taken  by  holy 
Amphiaraus  in  a  godless  expedition,  the  other  (cf.  S.  C.  Theb.  593—610). 

"  Alas,  for  man's  ill  luck  that  ever  joins        • 
The  just  in  fellowship  with  impious  folk. 
And  yet  in  every  venture  nothing's  worse 
Than  ill  companionship ;  thence  comes  not  good : 
Seedlands  of  At^  yield  rank  crops  of  death  ! 
Or  doth  a  man  devout  launch  on  the  deep 
With  headlong  crew  in  deeds  of  vilL'my, 
With  that  god-hated  crew  he  perishes  ! 
Or  with  pl^n  citizens,  though  he  be  just. 
If  they  be  false  to  men,  and  scorn  the  gods. 
Caught  in  the  selfsame  snare,  he  justly  falls. 
Struck  by  the  impartial  scourge  of  injured  heaven. 
Now  this  good  seer — I  speak  of  CEcles*  son — 
Though  wise  as  just,  and  valiant  as  devout, 
A  mighty  prophet,  joined  an  impious  crew. 
These  men  of  daring  speech,  though  conscittnce-wamed ! 
These  men,  that  march  the  pageant  show  of  death  \ 
And  Zeus  so  willing,  he,  engulfed  with  them. 
Must  visit  too  that  far-off  home  of  shades. '* — Pp.  43,  44. 

Turning  from  Greek  to  Latin  litemture  of  the  present  time,  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Church's  Stories  iroui  Virgil  {8t<yi'ies  from  Virgil,  with  illustrations  from  PineUi's 
designs :  London,  Seeley  &  Co.,  1879)  ai'e  calculated  to  be  of  great  help  to  true 
scholarship,  even  if  rather  subsidiary  than  direct,  as  they  represent  a  novel  and 
pleasant  device  for  furnishing  would-be  scholars  and  non-classical  readers,  whose 
little  Latin  and  less  Greek  is  their  misfoi*tune  not  their  fault,  with  the  gist  and 
burden,  and  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Mantuan  Swan  himself.  It  is  no  slight 
guai-antee  for  these  stories  that  they  are  executed  by  a  scholar,  ripe  and  good,  and 
thoroughljr  at  home  in  his  author,  so  that  his  chapters  have  a  consecutiveness  in 
order  of  time  which  makes  a  pleasant  and  chai*acteristic  variation  from  the  poetic 
sequence  of  Virgil,  now  direct,  and  now  episodic.  Mr.  Church's  long  familiarity 
with  the  great  Augustan  epic  and  its  best  commentators,  ancient  and  modem, 
down  to  Professor  Oonington,  to  whoso  memory  he  dedicates  his  book,  is  an 
earnest  that  he  will  hold  his  readers  steadfastly  in  Vir^'s  lines,  in  no  case 
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entan^lmg  tliem  in  glosses  or  ostriineous  matter,  which  have  no  wamititj  in  the 
poet  himself,  but  exercising  ji  fiiitbfiiln*.'tjs  worthy,  thoii4,'h  his  motlesty  deprecates 
the  conipari84>n,  of  a  Dmfessed  translator.  B^^giuiiiiig  with  the  Hi^rse  of  Wool, 
the  sack  of  Ti-oy,  ana  the  rescue  of  Auehises  in  the  first  three  chapters,  Mi\ 
Church  devotes  two  more  to  the  third  Ixjok,  after  which  the  sixth  and  two  next 
chapters  bring  into  the  nan'utive,  frtun  the  first  ho<:>lr,  the  shipwreck  of  the 
1       Trojans,  and  their  reception  by  Dido  at  Carthage,  while  the  ninth  chapter  la 

*  devoted  to  the  love  and  death  of  Dido,  from  the  fourth  !)ook.  Perfectly  at  home 
in  the  struotiire  of  the  f^-eat  Ri>niau  epic*  Mr.  Church,  baviog  disposed  in  two 
more  chapters  of  the  '' funeral  games '*  of  Anchises  on  the  shore  uf  Sicily  from 
the  fifth  hook,  and  allotted  uuother  to  the  '*  huraing  of  the  ships*'  and  the  voyage 
to  Italy,  Ix^stows  two  more,  nut  \.'ithout  reason,  on  the  gi*and  >'<«fuo^a*'T«fa  of  t\i(^ 
«ixth  ljoc>k»  as  Eostathius  would  have  calleti  it.  The  remainder  of  the  stories,  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  ^Eaeis*  embrace,  under  the  choice  of  a  practised  selector  aad 
tactician,  tbe  salient  points  ia  infinite  variety  of  the  nipid  diorama  of  the  events 
in  Italy,  each  ambassage,  council,  battle,  feat  of  arms,  and  fall  of  hero  being 
culled  fi-om  the  graphic  and  ma-tcrly  imges  of  the  originah  with  the  smallest 
possible  abatement  or  spirit,  flavoiu%  or  telling  detail.  The  phraseology  in  which 
these  e tones  are  recast  is  archaic  and  Jacobean ^  and  as  such  well  fitting  for  matter 
eminently  savouring  of  the  ballad  or  chronicle  style.  And  there  accompaniea 
Mr.  Chiu'ch  in  his  difficult  task  a  noticeable  poet*8-eye,  which  ia  very  keen  for 
poetic  incident.  In  proof  of  the  little  sacrifice  thei-e  cKJCurs  of  spirit,  fire,  and 
minute  poetic  touch  in  one  of  these  atorieStSet  in  contiuet  over  against  the  version 
of  an  approved  translator  such  aa  William  Morris,  not  to  invohe  the  onginal 
Met  in  the  compaiTson,  it  were  worth  a  reader's  while  to  take  the  tragic  tale  of 
Ijaoeoon  in  the  second  book,  and  examine  how  little  of  force,  point,  incident,  or 
.detail  Mr.  Church's  story  in  pp.  8,  9  lacks  in  comparison  of  the  more  lengthy,  yet 
Hot  more  vivid  description  in  Morris's  version,  pp,  37,  38.  But  a  briefer  eitmct 
from  a  later  scene  in  the  same  book  of  the  ^neid  will  serve  the  purpose,  where 
^Pyn*hu8  s  mad  onslaught  cleaves  a  vista  into  Priam's  palace,  a  sacrilege  of  which 
the  story-teller  gives  a  scai'ce  less  vivid  picture  than  the  above-named  translator. 

The  paeeage  ia  hi  he  found  in  Mu.,  ii,  47t* — 4^5,  and  is  closely  represented  bj 
tlie  author  of  the  Earthly  Paradise  (^En.  ii.  p.  48)— 

"  Pyrrhiis  in  fore-front  of  them  all  catches  a  mighty  bill, 
Beata  in  the  hardened  door,  and  tears  perforce  frrjm  hinge  and  sill 
The  brazen  leaves  :  a  beam  hewn  through,  wide  g:iped  the  oak  hard  ktit 
Into  a  great- mouthed  window  there  :  and  through  the  midst  of  it 
May  men  behold  the  inner  house :  the  long  halls  open  lie  : 
Bared  is  the  heart  of  Priam's  home,  the  phue  of  kings  gone  by ; 
And  close  against  the  very  door  aB  armed  men  they  see.*' 

Such  is  the  poet*s  strain  :  now  see  the  story-teller 's  briefer  but  nnshom  vei*j5ion  :— 
'*  With  a  great  battleaxe  he  hewed  through  the  dooi*a,  breaking  down  also  the 
d*»i'-posl8,  though  they  were  plated  witn  bronze,  making  as  it  were  a  great 
window  through  which  a  man  mii^ht  see  the  pahice  within,  the  hall  oi  King 
Priam,  and  of  the  kings  who  had  reigned  aforetime  in  Troy"  (Shiries,  p.  2^). 

The  touchcfl,  *'  ingentem  lato  dedit  ore  fenestram/'  and  **  atria  longa  patescunt," 
find  full  preaentment  in  etoi-y  and  verae  alike. 

The  tradition  that  Virgil  selected  Books  11,  lY.,  and  YI.  of  the  ^neis  to  recite 
before  Auguatua,  anggeata  the  choice  of  specimens  of  Mr.  Churches  work,  illuatra- 
tive  of  these.  A  sample  has  been  given  as  reganis  the  second  book*  In  examin- 
ing the  Love  and  Death  of  Dido,  a  story  baaeu  on  the  fourth  IxHjk,  the  descriptive 
pieces  and  similes,  wdth  much  of  the  detail,  will  be  found  sufficiently  though 
succinctly  represented,  and  if  anywhere  Mr.  Church  falls  short  of  success,  it  is  assur- 
edly in  repi-oducing  the  hriUiant  rJietorU;  aa  well  perhaps  as  the  pathos  which  in  his 
preface  he  notes  as  two  chief  gifts  of  Yirgil.  This  may  be  felt  to  some  extent  where 
tbe  twenty-five  lines,  which  contain  Dido*8  first  outburst  in  deprecation  of  ^neaa* 
intended  flight,  commence  with  the  frenzied  words  "  Dissimidare  etiam/'  &c. 
(iv.  30o'"33<>).  The  last  paragiuph  of  it,  which  every  st^holar  will  know  by  heart, 
and  which  is  conveyed  in  the  four  touching  verses  which  close  the  speech,  is 
reduced  to  a  perhaps  unavoidable  tameness  in  the  commonplace  **  If  but  I  had  a 
little  .^neaa  to  play  in  my  halls,  I  should  not  feel  so  altogether  de&jlate,*'  p.  86. 
On  the  other  hand  the  answers  to  the  inquiring  -^neas  both  of  the  Sibyl  and  of 
the  shade  of  Anehises  in  the  sixth  hof<k  are  the  foundation  of  some  adequately 
noble  rhetorical  pi'ose,  as  when  in  the  Dwellings  of  the  Dead  the  former  describes 
VOL.  XX  XIV.  3   11 
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the  tenants  and  torments  of  Tartarus  (141, 142\  and,  later,  Ancliises  foresliadoiri 
the  forms,  features,  and  fames  of  the  race  of  ^neas.  In  this  pai*t  many  allusions 
and  details  of  history  (as  in  prophecy)  have  to  be  cut  short ;  but  a  point  is  made 
and  won  in  the  passage,  855 — 886  (Aspice  ut  hisipiis  to  funaar  tnani  munere), 
relative  to  the  heroic  Marcellus  and  the  *'  egregius  juvenis  "  whom  the  fates  for- 
bade  to  equal  his  fame ;  and  so  too  in  the  unadorned  though  forceful  presentment 
of  the  splendid  passage  "Excudent  alii — debellare  superbos."  Given  by  Mr. 
Church,  the  following  lines  well  avouch  the  care  ana  skill  with  which  he  hai 
achieved  his  work  : — 

"  Such,  my  son,  shall  be  thy  children's  children.  Others  with  softer  touch  shall  carre 
the  face  of  man  in  marble,  or  mould  the  bronze ;  some  more  skilfully  shall  plead,  or 
map  the  skies,  or  tell  the  rising  of  the  stars.  'Tis  thine,  man  of  Borne,  to  subdue  the 
world.  This  is  thy  work,  to  set  the  rule  of  peace  over  the  yanquished,  to  spare  tbe 
humble,  and  to  subdue  the  proud.** — P.  147. 

These  stories  from  VirgQ  deserve  an  honoured  place  beside  those  of  the  same 
author  from  Homer. 

Much  to  be  recommended  as  an  excellent  edition  for  the  higher  forms  of  publie 
schools  is  Mr.  F.  Storr*s  edition  of  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  (he  JSneia^  with 
notes  (London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge :  Rivingtons,  1878). 

With  a  laudable  aim  at  making  his  notes  attractive  as  well  as  erudite,  tbe 
editor  has  introduced  into  his  commentary,  over  and  above  succinct  notes  on  the 
interpretation,  and  notes  more  lengthy  on  the  syntax,  nrosody,  and  philological  fea- 
tures  of  Yirgil,  a  liberal  and  choice  supply  of  apt  parallel  passages  m>m  modem,  po 
less,  or  perhaps  even  more,  than  from  ancient  poets.  His  introduction  is  remarkable 
no  less  for  the  width  of  the  knowledge  of  his  subject  than  the  brief  compass  into 
which  it  is  compressed ;  and  nothii^  is  more  conceivable  than  that  the  feature  of 
parallelism  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  presses  Milton,  Gray,  Keats. 
Tennyson,  and  other  English  poets  into  the  illustration  of  Virgilian  poetry,  may 
at  once  render  more  popular  the  cultivation  of  English  poesy  at  public  schools,  and 
that  of  the  Latin  epic  clearer  and  more  acceptable.  It  is  not  within  our  scope  to  give 
examples  of  this,  or  of  the  other  good  points  in  this  pleasant  and  well-considered 
school  book ;  but  one  note  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  many,  and  guarantee  t 
like  depth  and  originality.  On  a  passage  in  ^n.  11.  just  after  that  which  was 
quoted  above,  where  Pyrrhus  had  burst  the  doors  of  Priam's  palace,  the  poet,  in 
picturing  the  terror  and  wailing  within,  uses  the  expression  (488)  "  Ferit  aurea 
sidera  clamor.'*  After  comparing  the  general  expression  with  Tennyson^s  Mort* 
d 'Arthur,  "  A  cry  tliat  shivered  to  the  tingling  stars,*'  Mr.  Storr  explains  tbe 
epithet  ouren^  which  most  editors  and  translators  have  interpreted  oitiier 
feebly  or  not  at  all,  by  supposing  that  "  the  cry  was  so  bitter  that  it  reached 
even  the  golden  houses  of  the  quiet  gods."  It  may  of  course  mean  only,  as  Morris 
translates,  "  the  stars  of  gold." 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Church's  "  Stories  from  Yirgil,"  must  be  chronicled  another 
useful  work,  in  wliich  he  has  borne  no  less  a  share  than  his  long-standing  coad- 
jutor,  Mr.  Brodribb,  a  school  edition  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus 
{TJie  Sixth  Booh  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  with  Notes :  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  M.A., 
and  Rev.  W.  T.  Brodribb,  M.A. :  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1878).  No  scholar 
can  be  unaware  of  the  vast  sei'vices  bestowed  by  those  gentlemen  upon  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  works  of  Tacitus  in  past  years,  ana  none  could  be  found  so  qualified 
to  prepare  a  text-book  for  schools  and  colleges  on  any  special  book  or  tract  of  the 
historian.  The  interest  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Annals  justified  its  selection, 
and  this  interest  is  made  more  apparent  by  the  skilful  and  lively  Introduction, 
which  furnishes  preliminary  matter  relative  to  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  the  signal  for 
the  reign  of  terror  w^hich  the  Sixth  Book  details.  The  editors  show  cause,  we 
thii^k,  for  qualifying  the  Dean  of  Ely's  wholesale  contempt  for  that  favourite, 
though  admitting  that  he  w^as  a  selfish  intriguer,  who  deserved  his  end.  Appen- 
dices on  the  "  Financial  Crisis  at  Rome  in  a.d.  33,"  and  **  On  the  Chai*aoter  of 
Tiberius,"  with  a  sufficient  Index,  follow  some  forty  pages  of  excellent  notes,  a 
pample  of  which  may  }>e  pointed  out,  in  those  on  c.  xxv.,  which  descriK's  the 
death  of  Agrirpina.  **  Provixisse  "  is  there  shown  to  be  a  solitai'y  use  in  the  sense 
of  •*  lived  on.  '  and  "  finis  "  to  be  an  euphemism  for  **  mors,"  with  which  is  com- 
pared the  phrase  "  niortalitatem  explevisse  "  in  c.  iv.  note  12.  In  the  same  chapter 
where  it  is  said  of  Agi'ippina  that  "  virilibus  curis  foeminarum  vitia  exuemt " 
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\'**  1)7  cultivating  maiilj  tastes  aixd  purstiita  she  bad  kept  clear  of  all  a  woman's 
natural  weaknesses  "^  it  is  noted  tbat  **  exnerat  "  bears  precisely  the  same  sense  as 
iu  A^n-icola  c.  ii,  **  Tristitiam  et  avaritlam  exnerut/*  be  **  waji  perfectly  free  from/' 
In  the  episode  of  the  Phoenijc,  introduced  in  e.  xxviii.,  it  is  well  noted  tbat  **de 
nximei-o  annorum ''  refera  to  the  number  of  jeai's  between  the  bird's  appearances, 
nad  not,  as  the  translator  Gordon  imag^ined,  to  **  ita  length  of  life.** 

Penultimate  space  only  has  been  able  to  be  reserved  for  the  moat  important 
Tcork  of  the  list :  or  at  any  i*ate  of  the  Latin  books  upon  it,  Professor  Maytir's 
Jurenal  (ThirUen  SatlreM  of  Juvenal,  with  a  Commentar^r  by  John  E.  B.  Mayor, 
lLA.y  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  :  Second  EJ<iition, 
^Enlar^ed :  Volumes  L  and  II, :  London  and  Cambridge,  Macmillan  <^  Co.,  1878),  a 

Iivork  Uie  finishing  of  which  9cholai*3  have  awaited  with  the  patience  which  is  the 
idue  of  a  bond  fiih  and  htmest  worker,  but  which,  even  oo,  has  seemed  a  little  long 
iax  coming.  It  was  in  1853  that  Mr.  Mayor  Erst  published  a  Juvenal  w»ith  foot- 
notes, even  then  voluminous,  which  was  soon  out  ot  print.  In  1869  he  issued  an 
instalment  of  a  new  and  great  e<iition  containing  all  the  text  and  the  explanatory 
notes  BO  far  as  an  early  part  of  the  third  Satire.  At  that  p*>int  other  labours  int^ir- 
vened,  and  until  1875  there  was  no  luithorized  announcement  as  to  the  expects 
^)ompletion  of  the  whole,  which  was  then  proposed  to  be  issued  in  the  following 
Baater  (1873),  Delays  and  difficulties,  it  seems  by  the  advertisement  to  the  second 
"  rolnme  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  again  frustrated  this  purpose;  and  it  ought 
to  need  no  ghost  to  tell  scholars  that,  '*  even  in  Bentleyj  tmie,  Cambridge  covdd 
&nly  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone  "  (vol-  ii-  p,  7).  "The  notes  on  Sat.  X.  were 
twritt^n  in  the  summer  of  1871 ;  those  on  a  great  part  of  Sat.  VUI.  in  1872 ;  the 
[jremainder  to  the  end  of  Sat,  XIIL  in  1877,  the  last  three  satires  having  been 
Ided  in  the  liist  two  m<mths  before  publication/*  Only  a  thorough  student  can 
aoeive  the  amount  of  acumen  and  research  compressed  into  this  couuuentary, 
B  Iftbonr  of  any  ordinarf  lifetime,  though  representing  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  the  author  who  is  jroung  enough  to  dedica,te  his  volumes  to  the 
.fi>egiuB  Professor  of  Greek  as  his  initiator  in  classical  studies  at  Shrewsbury. 
Around  hiiu  and  his  commentiiry  have  been  gathei-ed  all  the  MSS.  lore  of  scholai's 
of  the  past  such  as  are  treasured  in  the  Univei-sity  Library  and  that  of  St  John's, 
at  Cambridge,  all  the  seasonable  notes  and  commimications  of  such  Latinists,  past 
^and  present,  as  the  late  Professor  Conington,  the  lat«  Latin  Professor,  but  still 
vigoi^jus  scholar,  H.  A.  J,  Munro,  the  Revs.  H.  R.  Bailey  and  J.  B,  Mayor,  and  Mr. 
Simdys,  the  Public  Orator.  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  tolls  he  has  levied  on 
<.^  it  ions  of  Otto  Jahn  and  FriedhLnder,  or  of  the  proposals  he  ventilates  for  a 
<!ritical  text  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  Codex  Pithoeanus  of  the  ninth  century 
with  the  early  MSS.  of  this  coimtry,  and  for  a  new  edition  for  schools,  in  three 
parts;  one  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  already  announced  as  ready.  To  have 
digested  thoroughly  so  vast  a  meal,  would  be  a  boast  damaging  to  a  reviewer's 
credit  for  veracity,  and  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  done  more  than  refresh  our 
memory  of  the  earlier  satires,  and  read  thoi»ughly  one  or  two  of  the  later.  Such 
notes  as  we  have  made  are  taken  from  the  eleventh  Satire,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
Iiered,  is  a  lively  contnist  between  the  bill  of  fare  to  which  the  poet  invites  his 
friend  Persicus,  and  the  gluttony  and  extrava^knce  chaiiictcriatic  of  the  luxurious 
Romans  of  his  day.  Plain  homely  fare,  and  a  hospitable  board,  at  which  the 
viands  and  attendajice  are  alike  home-grown,  are  set  against  the  lavish  excess 
which  brings  the  family  plate  to  the  hammer.  Uvea  hard  and  fast  to  the  last  shil* 
ling,  and  ends  bv  resort  to  the  ti-ainei'^s  barrack,  and  to  the  hodge-podge  of  the 
spendthrift  who  has  enlisted  as  a  sword- player.     Such  is  indeed  me  explanation 

of  verses  (>— 8 1  *'  Fertur script m*us'  [esse]  leges  et  r<^ia  verba  lanista;,'* 

where  "  fertnr *'  is  coupled  with  **  sciiptm-us  esse, "and  Mayor  explains  '*  regia"  by 

pointing  out  that  the  f^len  noble *6're,jf — ^from  whom  he  receives  laws — ^is  a  "lanista. 

will  any  one  beHeve  that  a  school  edition  of  Juvenal  exists  in  which  at  **  Fertur" 

is  given  the  brief  and  utterly  misleading  explanation,  **  He  has  not  put  doum  hw 

UtUf-\f    The  piL'tm-e  of  the  jjlutton's  progress  is  traced  through  the  stages  of 

uaurei-s  and  pawnbrokers,  until  after  a  last  loan,  "  condlre  gulosum  fictile,**  to 

load  with  dainties  the  **  gourmand  earthenware/'  because  the  plate  was  in  pawn, 

the  end  comes  in  the  ghidiator^s  mess.     Thei'e  is  no  space  for  dwelling  on  the 

satirist*8  sermon  on  the  text  of  yvat$i  trtavrStf  (ver,  27^,  tne  sage  counsel  which,  in 

verse  35,  gives  the  caterer  a  rule  for  the  fish-niai'ket,  thus  renaered  by  Hodgson^ 

«'  Wish  not  for  muUei  when  thy  pnrae  can  buy 

Only  a  ^iidgeon  or  such  humble  fry  ;** 

3   II   2 
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or  the  sound  judgment  with  which  Professor  Mayor  accepts  the  reading  "  culina*' 
in  verse  38  for  **  crumena,"  a  palpable  gloss  suggested  by  Horace,  Epist.  I.  iv.  II. 
But  a  word  must  be  said  in  praise  of  Mr.  Mayor  s  adoption  of  the  reading 

"  Qui  vertere  solum,  Baias  et  ad  osirea  cummt/* 

in  preference  to  the  various  reading  ad  ostla  which  Macleane  admired  ;  and  also  of 
his  mine  of  illustration  on  the  words  Baise  (the  Brighton  of  Borne)  and  its  oysters. 
In  verses  58, 59  the  notes  on  the  lines  "  Pultes  coram  aliis  dictem  puero,  sed  in  aure 
placentas,**  on  "  siliquae  **  and  "  pultes,"  will  fui-nish  pabulum  for  a  discussion  of 
lentils  and  vegetarianism,  with  such  temperate  enthusiasts  as  Mr.  Ward ;  and 
similar  encyclopaedic  notes  will  be  found  in  verses  68, 69  on  the  mountain  asparagm; 
in  verses  125, 126  on  the  "  elephant's  teeth  **  (where  an  interesting  conununication 
from  A.  H.  Garrod,  Esq.,  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  is  printed),  and  in  verse  142 
on  the  identity  of  the  Afra  avis  with  the  Guinea  fowl.  Nor  is  our  editor  less  at 
home  on  artistic  than  on  natural-history  lore,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  laeid  ex- 
planation of  the  lines  106,  107, 

"  Ac  nudam  efiBgiem  cZj^o  venienits  ei  luisia, 
Pendentisque  Dei," 

where  the  technical  sense  of  the  italicized  words  is  affii'med  by  Munro*8  note,  and 
Addison  is  pitted  against  Lessing  as  to  the  question  here  of  one  or  two  groups  c^ 
sculpture  being  understood.  In  one  passage,  to  which  our  last  remark  on  this 
satire  is  reserv^,  a  reference  might,  we  think,  have  been  made  to  a  bit  of  Englisb 
folk-lore,  well  known  in  various  southern  and  western  counties,  but  seldom  recog- 
nized by  the  collectors,  such  as  Brand,  HazUtt,  Dyer.  In  verses  82 — 84  Juvenal  sayi : 

"  Sicci  terga  suis  rara  pendentia  crate, 
Moris  erat  quondam  festis  servare  diebus, 
Et  natalicium  oognatis  ponere  lardum." 

"  'TwBfl  customai'v  of  old  to  keep  for  festive  days  chines  of  salted  pig,  hanging- 
on  intersticed  rack,  and  to  lav  by  the  bacon  for  kinsfolk  on  a  birthday."  Here 
Professor  Mayor  has  illustratea  each  particular,  except  the  epithet  of  the  rack^ 
which  seems  to  point  to  the  few-and-far-between  cix>s8-bai's  of  a  kitchen-rack,  aa^ 
we  see  it  now-a-days.  But  surely  the  lines  are  illustrative  of  a  custom  which  if- 
still  extant,  and  of  which  the  writer  of  these  remarks  has  had  ooiToboratiAT 
evidence,  in  three  or  four  western  counties,  viz.,  the  reservation  of  a  particular 
chine  (natalicium  lardum)  for  the  christening-feast,  a  custom  kept  up  even  in  po<.»r 
families  blest  with  the  means  to  keep  a  pig.  Thus  much  may  suffice  to  have  been 
said  on  Pi*ofessor  Mayor's  Juvenal,  to  which  we  may  recur  again  on  the  appearance 
of  his  school  edition. 

It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  other  country  clergymen  beside  Mi*.  Kennard 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  the  reeds  of  other  rivers  than  the  Stour  vocal  to  the 
sound  of  the  Latin  Camajnas  especially  if  like  him  they  could  so  pleasingly  blend 
sacred  and  secular,  old  and  new,  serious  and  sportive  themes.  But  for  such 
remembrances  as  are  found  in  the  "Ariindines  Sturi  *'  [Ariindincs  Sturi,  siw 
EclogcB  ex  Mureto^  Buchanano,  aliisque  recentioris  cpvi  poetis  :  Collegit  atque  edidit 
R.  B.  Kennard,  M.A. :  Oxonii,  J.  Parker  et  Soc,  1878),  it  might  be  forgotten 
that  at  .the  revival  of  learning  among  the  Italo-Latinists  and  their  pupils  and 
scholars,  there  arose  a  second  **  golden  age  "  of  Latin  verse,  polished  professors  of 
which  were  Mai'c  Antoine  Muret  (15'2ii.85  a.d.)  in  France  and  Italy,  Gfeorge 
Buchanan,  his  contemporary  at  St.  Andrews,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh,  Milton  incur 
own  land,  and  other  scarce  lesser  stars,  such  as  Arthur  Johnston  of  Aberdeen, 
whose  fame  as  a  graceful  writer  of  Latin  verse  won  him  as  much  repute  with  the 
scholars  of  Padua  and  Paris,  as  his  medical  talents  gained  for  him  with  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  Kindred  spirits  handed  on  the  torch,  which  has  never  since  wholly 
become  extinguished  among  English  scholars,  low  though  it  has  bimit  in  days  more 
devoted  to  utilitarianism  and  the  worship  of  Plutus ;  and  it  reflects  credit  on  the 
cultivated  Oxonian  who  trills  his  own  classic  song  and  revives  specimens  of  elder 
classical  minstrelsy  in  a  Doi-setshire  parish,  that  he  has  edited,  in  a  gi-acef  ul  volume,. 
a  collection,  in  three  parts,  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  Muretus,  Buchanan, 
Johnston,  Bishop  Lowth,and  others,  of  selected  epigrams  of  Muretus,  and  miscel- 
laneous Latin  poems  which  blend  the  choice  remains  of  the  aforesaid  Latinist^ 
with  the  happiest  of  their  later  classical  emulators,  such  as  Wellesley,  Grenville. 
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Iforpeth,  Gray,  and  Booth.  Even  if  frequent  slips  occurred  to  provoke  the  critic, 
the  laudable  resort  to  revived  classical  sacred  verse  would  plead  for  gentle  hand- 
ling ;  but  Mr.  Kennard's  own  contributions  prove  as  much  at  least  as  this,  that  he 
is  quite  qualified  for  his  role  of  editor.  Examining  his  first  part,  one  recognizes 
3uchanan  as  superior  to  Muretus  in  the  versification  of  sacred  song,  while 
the  inverse  ratio  is  apparent  in  the  epigrams  and  other  poems.  In  the  very 
first  hymn  of  Muretus  the  fourth  verse, 

"  Nullaque  nunc  coelo,  rara  vel,  astra  micant/* 

mns  rather  clumsily,  while  the  concluding  couplet  of  Ps.  xv. — 

"  Qui  facit  hoec  is  demum  in  coeli  templa  receptus. 
Tecum  una  dempto  fine  beatus  erit " — 

jeads  far  more  smoothly  in  the  pentameter  than  the  hexameter.  Contrast  the 
^prandeur  and  dignity  with  which,  in  pp.  li,  15,  Buchanan  clothes  the  splendid 
imagery  of  the  forty-fifth  Psalm  (**  The  King's  daughter  is  all  glonous 
^thin,    &c.) : — 

"  Tib!  rex  en  !  ducitur  uxor. 
Dives  opum,  dives  pictaK  vestis  et  auri : 
Yirginibus  comitata  suis,  de  stirpe  propinquii : 
Yirginibus,  quas  pompa  recens  clamore  secundo 
Insequitar,  plansuque  fremens  Isetseque  choreas 
Cantibus  augustam  lestans  deducet  sid  aulam." 

His  version  of  Ps.  xc.  in  Sapphics  is  also  excellent,  as  also  is  the  elegiac  rendering 
•of  *'  By  the  waters  of  Babylon.'*  But  Bishop  Lowth's  translation  of  the  nine- 
teenth Psalm  into  the  metre  of  the  third  ode  of  Horace's  first  Book,  and  Arthur 
.Johnston's  forty-second  Psalm  done  into  elegiacs,  forbid  us  to  blush  for  the 
poetic  fire  and  finish  of  the  representatives  of  colder  climes  than  those  of 
[Muretus.  No  doubt  he  is  smart  and  to  the  manner  bom,  when  he  essays  the 
-opigram,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  four  lines  to  J.  C.  Scaliger, 

"  Dicite  m!,  Musse,  cultissima  numina  nobis, 
Quonam  Scaligeri  pascitis  era  cibo  P 
Sic  ego,  sic  Musse :  Quam  et  sententia  fallit  ? 
Nectare  quo  potius  nos  alat  ix>8e  roga !" 

-or  the  couplet  to  Pontilianus 

"  Cur  tua  vix  unquam  sint  salsa  epigrammata  quseris  ? 
Diluis  hec  nimio,  Pontiliane,  mero." 

Here  is  a  third,  addressed  to  the  impecunious  Paulus  : — 

"  Das  mihi  lactucas :  centum  sed  mutua  poscis, 
Desine :  lactucas  Paule,  minoris  emo.'* 

•One  might  infer  from  many  of  these  epigrams,  even  were  they  anonvmous,  that 
tiieir  author  was  no  mean  hand  amons  the  bards  who  figured  in  the  "  Deliciaer 

-Deliciarum J'  Of  the  "  Poemata  Varia  in  Part  iii.,  the  merit  as  well  as  the 
matter  is  various.     We  have  seen  better  translations  of  the  quatrain,  *'  Full  many 

.a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,"  Ac.,  from  Gray's  Elegy,  than  Mr.  Latham's  Elegiacs, 
in  jpage  118 ;  but  would  not  seek  to  mend  those  bv  Mr.  Booth,  for  which  the  editor 
is  indebted  to  Linwood's  ** Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  a  ti-auscript  of  the  Epitaph  in  a 
Churchyard  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (p.  122). 

Some  sample  is  perhaps  due  to  our  readers  of  the  editor's  own  prowess  in  an  art 
he  admires  and  cultivates ;  and  this  may  be  vouchsafed  in  the  following  version  of 
Goldsmith's  "When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly,"  where,  however,  the  fifth 
^rerse  is  surely  misapprehended  by  the  translator. 

**  Ah !  formosa  levi  nimium  si  cedat  Amori 

Foemina,  et  inveniat  prcdere  posse  viros ; 
Carmine  quo  possit  ssevum  lenire  dolorem  ? 

Quove  piare  scelus  sola  relict  a  mode  ? 
Omnibus  illsesum  si  vult  servare  pudorem, 

Perjuri  et  pectus  tangere  posse  viri, 
Atque  animum  vero  demum  torquere  dolore, 

Certa  salus  miserse  panditur  una — mori." 
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II.— HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  EAST. 

{Under  the  Direction  of  Professor  B.  H.  Palmes,  M.A.) 

SUCH  rapid  changes  have  taken  place  lately  on  the  North-west  frontier,  tbat 
much  of  an  Old  Punjaubee's  work  {The  Punjavh,  by  an  Old  Pmnaabee :  C. 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1878)  reads  like  ancient  liistoi'y  already.  The  depre- 
dations of  the  Jowakis  and  Afredees,  their  blood-feuds  and  Qther  pictnresqiw 
barbarisms,  will  henceforth  be  repressed  by  the  British  Grovenunent,  and  some 
new  border  tiibes  along  the  "  scientific  frontier "  will  vex  the  souls  of  district 
officers.  Ordinai'v  English  readers  cannot  be  expected  to  biu'den  their  memories 
with  the  names  of  the  innumerable  clans  of  Afghans  or  Pathans  and  Bilooclu^ 
which  ai'e  here  described  in  some  detail,  though  they  seem  to  vary  little  except 
in  size,  Ixjing  all  robbers  alike.  An  almost  exact  x^rallel  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  Afghanistan  may  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotlaiid 
as  described  by  Macaulay.  There  also  were  numerous  clans,  with  all  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  savage,  at  war  with  one  another  and  with  all  mankind.  There 
was  a  king,  whose  authority  was  only  respected  as  long  as  it  was  convenient  to  t 
chief  to  do  so.  Lastly,  there  was  a  '*  border,"  where  the  exploits  of  our  Pathan 
neighbour  find  their  exact  type.  "We  fear  it  will  be  long  before  the  parallel  will 
be  complete.  A  series  of  most  drastic  measures,  starting  with  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  effectually  pacified  the  Highlands  in  about  half  a  century,  bat  the 
equally  savage  Celt  of  Ireland  is  stiU  scai^cely  reclaimed,  and  had  there  been  a 
frontier  with  wild  tribes  beyond  it,  neither  race  would  have  been  civilized  at  this- 
day.  However  far  west  the  new  frontier  line  may  be  eventually  drawn,  there  will 
cei'tainly  be  more  turbulent  tribes  beyond. 

In  the  repression  of  these  desultory  attacks  there  is  much  danger  and  hardshiiv 
and  but  little  honour  or  promotion  to  be  gaiiied,  according  to  an  Old  Punjanbee. 
The  expedition  of  most  interest  to  the  general  reader  is  that  of  General  Cham- 
l^erlain,  against  the  Muhsoods,  in  which  **the  General  cast  to  the  winds  all  con- 
siderations of  keeping  open  oiu*  communications,  and,  confident  in  his  own  powers 
of  command  and  the  excellence  of  his  troops,  threw  himself  boldly  into  the  middle 
of  the  enemy's  country,  leaving  the  communications  to  take  cai'e  of  themselves. 
It  was  a  })C)Id,  perhaps  a  hazardous  step,  but  the  result  justified  the  General's 
confidence  in  all  particulai's." 

We  cordially  agree  with  the  wnter  when  he  says  (p.  06),  "  It  would  seem  that 
there  must  have  l^en  some  mistake  in  our  mode  of  dealing  with  the  tribes 
hitherto,  or,  with  such  good  inatorial  to  be  met  with,  we  should  have  made  a  nearer 
approach  to  a  good  understanding  with  thcni."  The  difficulty  is,  to  make  civiliza- 
tion and  barbarism  exist  side  by  side.  One  must  eventually  swallow  up  the  other: 
but  we  are  in  danger  of  making  this  what  Sir  John  Kaye  describes  in  his  "  Sepoy 
War.''  as  a  **  forcing  process  of  unwholesome  rapidity.'*  In  consequence,  India  has 
become  a  laud  of  incongruities.  *'By  the  side  of  the  express  train  whirling  through 
the  waste  at  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour,  you  shall  see  the  ancient  hackay 
(native  cart),  the  vehicle  of  a  period  before  the  Caesars,  and  the  driver  twisting  his 
patient  bullocks'  tails  to  get  two  miles  an  hour  out  of  them.  Floating  down  the 
*  fabulosus  Hydaspes,*  you  behold  the  same  kind  of  ci-aft  that  carried  Alexander 
toiling  after  the  swift  Western  steamer ;  and  jogging  under  the  electric  wire  pants 
the  Indian  postman,  carrying  the  mails  .at  the  extreme  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour."  The  work  contains  a  very  shoi-t  and  clear  account  of  the  Sikh  War,  by 
which  we  obtained  possession  of  the  Punjaub,  now  perhaps  the  most  contented 
and  prosperous  province  of  India.  "  But  it  has  suffered,"  says  our  author,  "like 
the  rest  of  India,  from  over- legislation  and  over-goveniment.  The  present  rage 
for  statistics  and  per-centages  is  likely  to  choke  better  work ;  and  instead  of  a. 
district  officer  being,  as  he  used  to  be,  a  popular  administrator  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  he  is  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  beast  of  burdeu." 

A  very  good  map  accompanies  this  little  volume,  but,  very  naturally,  it  is  only 
intended  to  show  the  frontier  line,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  Khost  valley  and 
other  places  of  interest  in  1879. 

In  Dr.  Schweinfui-th  {Tlie  Heart  of  Africa  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  Germany 
seems   to  possess  the  heav  ideal  of  an  explorer.      An  accomplished  botanist,  a 
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capital  ftbot^  an  expenenced  and  fever-proof  travtJk'r,  a  keen  observer,  and 
laD<>nt»ufi  compiler  of  statistics,  he  seems  to  unite  almost  every  qualification  for 
success.  It  is  to  be  regi*ettod  tbat  much  of  the  results  of  his  lalx)tir8  were  lost  in 
an  accidental  fire ;  but  apart  from  measurements  and  tables  of  distances,  the  book 
chiu^ma  one  hj  its  fresh  iind  natur.il  accounts  of  the  idjl  of  Kegro  existence  in 
Central  Africa,  bj  one  who  seems  able  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
natives  more  fully  than  any  traveller  since  Livingstone. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  to  take  up  a  map  upon  which  one  cannot  find  a  single 
civilized  or  familiar  name,  and  which*  nevertheless,  es:tentls  from  the  third  to  toe 
tenth  parallel  of  latitude.  Thei*e  are  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  districts,  and 
triljCB.  of  whom  Europe  has  no  more  knowledge  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  another 
planet.  Yet  these  people  have  some  traces  of  a  history  and  civilization  of  their 
own.  and  the  interest  which  they  excite  is  enhanced  by  the  reflection  tiiat  they  are 
shortly  drM>med  to  extinction  bcfoi'e  the  encroacliments  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment.  and  the  small- pox  and  syphiliE  which  are  so  diligently  introduced  by  its 
agents,  **  Erelong/'  says  oiu'  autaor,  **the  Bon^  as  a  people  will  be  quite  for^ 
gotten,  superseded  by  a  rising  race.  The  dommation  over  the  people  which  is 
contemplated  in  Egypt  cannot  fail  to  effect  this  result,  and  it  is  a  destiny  wLich 
prcljiihly  awaits  all  the  rest  of  the  African  races.  Howevei'much  the  Nubian  may 
tyrannize,  he  atill  leaves  the  poor  natives  a  portion  of  their  happiness.  But  there 
is  11  more  distant  future:  after  the  Nubian  comes  the  Turk,  and  he  takes  alL 
Trulv,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  proverb  circulates  in  every  district,  *  Where 
the  Turk  has  been  no  grass  will  grow/  ' 

The  coimtries  visited  by  Dr.  Schweinfurtb  were,  in  the  winter  of  1869,  **  ex- 
ploited '^  by  firms  at  Khartoum,  who  had  established  at  convenient  sjKktB palisaded 
forts  for  trading  i>urpose8.  The  ivc>ry  trade  was,  he  imagined,  only  a  cover  for 
that  in  slaves,  but  it  apiK^ars  to  be  distinct.  Tliese  two  occupati^ins  have  less  to 
do  with  one  another  than  is  frequently  supi>o8ed.  The  settlements  owe  their 
existence  to  the  ivory  traders;  but,  agiiin,  without  these  settlements  the  slave 
tradi-rs  could  not  ever  have  reached  Centi-al  Africa.  It  is  piteous  to  read  *:if  the 
wholesale  destiniction  of  the  elephant,  the  only  auimid  aviulable  for  opening  up 
the  interior.  The  natives  peri* Hlieally  set  fire  to  the  thick  jungle,  and  all  the 
el«.'phant8  within  perish  niisenibly,  to  supply  Europe  with  bilhard  balls  and  piono- 
ii^ito  keys.  **  The  elephant,*'  says  the  writer,  **  takes  as  long  as  a  man  to  reach 
lUiiiurity,  and  it  cau  hardly  be  expected  of  the  Arabs  that  they  should  undertake 
the  tedious  task  of  its  tt*aining ;  and  certainly  It  cannot  be  expected  of  the  Turks, 
who  would  like  the  world  to  nave  been  made  so  that  they  could  pick  up  their 
guineas  read^  cointHl  upon  the  mountains.'* 

Dr.  Schweinfurth  completely  upst.*t8  the  idea  that  an  outlet  of  Lake  Nyanza 
(An»ert )  passes  through  the  Niain  Njam  disti-ict  and  rejoins  the  Nile  at  the  **  morass 
of  floating  islands."  AJl  the  river.s  in  his  nu^p  form  a  distinct  system,  joining  the 
Nile  by  the  Gazelle  and  Bahr-el-Bohl,  with  exception  of  an  important  stream  flow- 
ing due  west  in  latitude  4*^,  which  he  names  the  Welle,  and  conjectures  to  be  the 
same  as  Barth's  river  of  Kubanda. 

Passing  up  the  Gazelle  River  from  Khai*toiim  in  the  train  of  Mohammed  Abou 
Sammat,  an  ivory  tmder,  Dr.  Schweinfurth  was  able,  on  landing,  to  visit  and 
dcscrilje  minutely,  in  the  course  of  nearly  three  ycai's*  wanderings,  the  almost  c^.tm- 
pletely  subjugated  Bongo,  and  the  Dinka,  who  strangely  enough  keej*  vast  bei^ds 
of  degenemte  cattle,  but  never  kill  a  single  one.  Next  to  tnese  comes  a  very 
different  tribe,  the  bi-ave  cannibal  race  called  Niam  Niam.  Of  their  propeneiti*^ 
to  the  devouring  of  human  fieah  they  make  no  secret,  owning  that  of  the  women 
whom  they  carry  off  the  younger  are  destined  '*  for  their  houses,  the  middle-aged 
for  work,  the  oldest  for  their  cauldrons," 

Repeatedly  the  traveller  obsei-ves  cannibal  scenes,  "  In  one  of  my  rambles,  I 
found  myself  in  one  of  the  native  fai'uisteads :  before  the  door  of  the  first  hut  an 
old  woman  was  sitting  sm-i-ounded  Ijy  a  group  of  boys  and  girls,  all  busily  em- 
ployed in  cutting  up  goui'ds  and  preparing  them  for  eating ;  at  the  door  of  the 
opposite  hut  a  man  was  sitting  composedly  playing  upon  his  mandolin.  Midway 
betwx^cn  the  two  huts  a  mat  was  spread  ;  upon  this  mat,  exposed  to  the  full  glare 
of  the  nckonday  sun,  feebly  gasping,  lay  a  newborn  infant :  I  doubt  whether  it  was 
more  than  a  day  old.'*  Upon  inquiry,  the  child  turned  out  to  be  the  offspring  of 
a  slave  captured  in  a  late  raid,  and  now  dj*iven  to  another  part  of  the  c»>untry* 
who  was  compelled  to  leave  her  infant  behind  because  it  would  impair  hei-  useful- 
ness. The  savages  around  were  waiting  till  it  should  expire,  and  tnen  intended  it 
to  compose  a  dainty  dish  ! 
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Beyond  the  Niam  Niam,  most  southerly  of  all  tribes  visited  by  our  traveller, 
come  the  Monbuttoo.  Cannibals  as  they  also  were,  this  people  showed  a  slriil  in 
house-building,  and  a  ceremonial  politeness  which,  besides  their  skill  *Mid  prowess 
in  battle,  stamped  them  as  a  superior  race.  They  have  beaten  the  Nubians  in  fair 
fight,  and  dealt  with  them  on  terms  of  equality/  Here  it  was  that  the  celebrated 
Pygmy  race  of  Central  Africa  was  proved  to  be  more  than  a  fable,  by  the  actual 
sight  of  a  company  of  these  strange  beings,  one  of  whom  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
carried  off  with  him.  The  little  creature,  however,  systematically  over-ate  himself, 
and  died  in  Khartoum. 

Returning  through  the  Mittoo,  where  he  describes  the  wonderful  mutilations  to 
which  the  women  subject  their  lips,  he  returned  to  the  Seriba  Ghat  las,  where  lie 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the  fruits  of  his  expedition  by  fire.  The  dry  straw 
of  which  the  dwellings  were  constructed  blazed  up  instantaneously,  rendering  it 
iuipossible  to  save  anything  from  the  flames. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  pleasant  pastoral  life  of  the  people  of  the  country,  we  may 
extract  his  account  of  a  slave- dealing  Seriba : — "The  hawk ei*s  of  living  human 
flesh  and  blood,  unwashed  and  ragged,  squatted  in  the  open  spaces,  keeping 
their  eye  on  their  plunder,  eager  as  vultures  in  the  desert  round  the  carcase  of  a 
camel.  Their  harsh  voices  as  they  shouted  out  their  blasphemous  prayers ;  the 
drunken  indolence  and  torpor  of  the  loafing  Turks ;  the  idle,  vicious  crowds  of 
men  infested  with  loathsome  scabs  and  syphiutic  sores;  the  reeking,  filthy  exhala- 
tions that  rose  from  every  quarter — all  combined  to  render  the  place  supremely 
disgusting." 

Dr.  Schweinfurth  is  an  accomplished  draughtsman,  and  his  sketches  have  the 
merit,  very  rare  in  books  of  travel,  of  being  drawn  on  the  spot  by  the  author  him- 
self, not  by  some  professional  artist. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Lang  {Cyprus,  by  R.  Hamilton  Lang  :  Macmillan  &.  Co.,  1878)  has 
had  the  unusual  advantage  of  a  prolonged  residence  in  Cyprus,  where  both  as  acting 
vice-consul  and  amateur  farmer  he  was  brought  into  continual  contact  with  the 
natives,  and  had  the  best  means  of  judging  of  their  character,  as  well  as  of  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  the  island.  He  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  made  use  of 
his  opportumties  in  an  intelligent  and  impai'tial  manner,  and  though  evidently 
fond  of  Cyprus  and  its  inhabitants,  speculates  on  the  possibilities  of  improvement 
and  development  with  a  calmness  which  shows  him  to  be  well  worth  listening  to. 
He  breaks  into  a  little  enthusiasm,  indeed,  over  the  Beriin  Treaty,  which  will  not 
find  an  echo  in  all  quarters ;  and  he  evidently  looks  on  the  British  occupation 
with  the  eyes  of  an  old  inhabitant  and  friend  of  the  country,  to  whom  it  is  a  turn 
of  events  as  pleasing  as  unexpected.  His  views  therefore  are  not  likely  to  be 
altogether  acceptable  to  those  who  have  definitely  adopted  the  "  Sierra  Leone*'  or 
"  miserable  imposture  "  view  of  Cyprus.  He  is  in  no  sense,  however,  a  violent 
partisan.  On  one  hand  he  is  no  admirer  of  the  Turkish  mode  of  ^overument.  He 
gives  brief,  but  most  significant  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  the  luckless 
taxpayei-s  of  Cyprus  have  been  '^bled"  for  bubble  agricultural  banks,  for  intended 
roads  that  are  regularly  begun  by  every  new  governor,  and  as  regularly  left 
unfinished,  and  for  the  imaginary  destruction  of  locusts — which  last,  however,  was 
actually  effected  by  a  most  exceptional  Pasha  (of  course  soon  superseded).  He 
shows  how  the  distant  administration  of  justice  acted  as  an  encouragement  to 
crime,  how  unfairly  the  taxation  by  dimes  or  tithes  often  woi  ks,  and  how  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Cyprus  has  been  almost  literally  destroyed  by  exorbitant 
taxation.  But  also  he  is  no  believer  in  the  **  unspeakable  Turk  ''  theory.  If  wo 
may  trust  to  his  representations,  the  moral  and  social  atmosphere  of  Cyprus  is  far 
less  highly  charged  with  that  mutual  hatred  and  intolerance  which  usually  reigns 
between  the  Turks  and  their  Christian  subjects  in  most  parts  of  the  Mussulman 
Empire.  It  is  somewhat  refreshing,  after  looking  loiiff  at  Bulgaria,  Greece,  or 
Crete,  to  turn  one's  eyes  for  once  to  a  part  of  the  East  which  seems  to  be  troubled 
with  no  national  aspirations,  and  very  little  animosity  or  friction  lx»tween  different 
races  and  religions.  The  Christians  of  Cyijrus,  though  not  exempt  from  troubles 
and  opproRsious,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  grievances.  Whether  it  be  due  to  the 
somewhat  lazy  and  enervating  climate  or  not,  these  people,  though  called  Greeks, 
are  manifestly  unlike  the  other  members  of  the  Greek  nation  :  a  most  patient, 
primitive,  easy-going  race,  they  have  indeed  the  characteristics  of  Orientals  rather 
than  of  Europeans.  Their  child-like  simplicity,  mixed  with  a  little  individual 
lawlessness — one  had  almost  said  nauglitiness — is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowinj,'  account  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Lang's  dealings  with  the  peasantry  : — 
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•Sheep-stealing  was  a  fftTourite  pastime  with  many  of  the  ihepberdB  of  Pyla;  ,  ,  . 
timt  as  aJl  the  sheep-attfAlers  became  moire  or  less  dependent  upon  my  farm  for  work  the 
^  -eril  deoreaaed.  .  .  .  The  year  of  famme  came,  and  «  .  .  the  poorer  families 
subsisted  upon  a  weekly  allowance  of  flour  and  olives,  served  out  from  the  farm. 
Amongst  the  number  wiis  MiehaiJ,  an  inveterate  eheep-stealer.  .  .  .  One  night  a 
igoat  was  stolen  from  my  *  pens/  Two  days  after  I  was  told  that  Michail'a  family  had 
be€3i  seen  eating  meat  the  day  aft^r  my  goat  was  stolen*  ....  During  the 
night  the  first  gbidsome  rain  fell,  and  all  the  villagers  went  to  clear  the  torrent  course. 
Michail  was  amongst  the  numl:>er.  but  evidently  ill  at  ease.  After  the  work  was  done, 
,  :&nd  while  all  were  assembled,  I  asked  them  what  should  be  tlone  to  a  man,  who,  while 
his  family  was  )>eing  nourkhed  in  their  distrtss  from  the  farm,  dared  to  steal  a  goat  from 
my  flock.  The  indignation  was  nnanimoiis,  and  the  notablt*  njsked  who  it  was,  that  they 
might  deal  with  Mm.  I  pointed  to  Michail,  but  added,  in  their  own  simple  language, 
^  that  as  God  had  compassion  on  us,  and  sent  us  such  good  raioi  I  pardoner}  him,  hoping 
he  would  never  act  so  again.*  With  a  spontaneous  outburst  some  dozen  Turks  and 
-duristians  went  forward  and  spat  upon  poor  Michail,  who  confessed  his  fault,  and  swore 
that  if  ever  he  did  such  an  act  again  I  was  to  kill  him.  Ihiritig  two  years  longer  that 
I  lived  amongst  them  I  never  hra^rd  the  slightest  accusation  brought  against  Michail  0(r 
liis  fkmilj.** 

Mr.  Hamilton  Lang  caiTied  on  farming  for  ten  yeai*8  at  Pjla,  near  Lamaca,  and 
took  no  small  pains  to  improve  his  estnte  and  the  mr^dee  of  cultivation.  Though 
on  the  whole  eiiccessfnl,  the  mind  of  a  Western  agriculturiBt  must  have  been 
sorely  exercised  by  the  obstinate  coneemitism  of  his  Eastern  labourers  and  farm 
teiliCfs^  a  conservatism  which  seems  to  have  infected  even  the  appetites  of  their 
cattle.  In  vain  did  he  spend  much  money  and  ingenuity  in  conti*iving  and  esjiort- 
ine  steam-engines  to  thresh  and  dress  eoni  and  cut  fodder  t  the  orthodox  bullocks, 
rejecting  the  new-fangled  heresy,  steadily  refused  to  eat  the  straw  neatly  cut  up 
by  the  foreign  machine.  Thoy  and  their  ancestors  had  always  been  aecuBt^jmed  to 
mve  their  straw  cut  and  torn  by  the  primitive  bonrd  studded  with  flints,— invented 
■no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Lan^j  says*  l>y  Noah  if  not  Adam, — and  they  were  not  to  be  jier- 
«naded  to  quit  the  old  ways,  **  I  could  not  reascm  with  them/*  says  M>.  Lang 
mildly*  "  on  the  absurility  of  the  proceeding  ;  "  and  he  probably  knew  that  their 
drivers  would  be  at  least  equally  impervious  to  argument.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
altogether  dismiss  a  lurking  though  j>erhaps  unjust  sumuciun  that  the  distaste 
of  tne  cattle  to  the  juY^ducts  of  the  new  iiiiicViiiie  may  have  been  more  dii'ectly 
^?onneeted  than  appeare  on  the  outside  with  the  disUke  of  the  lalK>urera  t»>  the 
maehine  itself,  in  passing,  we  may  note  with  regret  the  decline  of  the  madder 
cultivation  (which  produces  the  beautiful '*  Turkey- red  "  dye)  mentioned  by  Mr, 
H.  Lang»  This  trade  is  sinking  in  consequence  of  the  popularity  of  the  chemical 
European  dyes*  some  of  which  onr  author  seems  to  think  are  now  made  as  **  fast  ** 
^5  the  old  Oriental  colours.  We  can  only  say  we  never  met  with  any  such ; 
and  however  the  Eastei-n  fanner  may  be  bettered  by  the  instructions  of  the 
"West,  we  believe  that  in  the  case  of  dyers  and  embroiderers  the  process  kad  l>etter 
be  revei-sed, 

Mr.  Hamilton  Lang*s  farming,  carried  on  imder  circumstances  apparently  not 
•exeeplional,  and  certainly  not  exceptionally  favourable,  proved  thoroughly  profit- 
able. He  admits,  however,  with  the  candour  which  usually  characterizes  his 
writing,  that  to  the  English  cultivatt^^r,  **  our  Australian  colonies  certainly  present 
:saperior  advantages  in  cmnate  and  soil.'' 

On  one  of  these  heads  Cyprus  has  enjoyed  an  evil  repntationof  late.  Mr. 
2Iamilton  Lang's  experiences,  however,  like  those  of  other  impartial  witnesses, 
lahow  that  the  climate  of  the  island  by  no  means  deserves  the  epithets 
■**  pestilential/*  **  deadly,*'  and  the  like,  which  have  been  flun^  about  so  freely  of 
late.  As  is  the  case  in  aU  tropical  and  semi-tixipica!  countries,  the  inhabitants 
<and  \}l  course  new-comers  especially}  are  subject  to  attacks  of  intermittent  fever — 
in  this  ease,  however,  by  no  means  of  a  malignant  or  fatal  character.  Troops 
•crowded  twelve  at  a  time  in  bell  tents,  where  the  tempci-ature  rose  to  109"^,  were 
naturally  somewhat  sharply  and  numerously  affected  oy  the  disorder.  **  Build- 
ings constructed  of  sun-dned  bricks,  and  covered  externally  and  internally  with 
^gypsum,  .  ,  .  constructed  rapidly  and  at  a  moderate  cost,'  says  Mr.  Lang,  **  are 
4»ot  in  summer."  He  seems  to  have  no  doubt,  nor  have  other  persons  who  know 
the  country,  that  Europeans,  if  tolei-ably  careful,  may  enjoy  as  good  health  there 
as  in  any  other  warm  climate. 

We  have  not  time  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  interesting  abstract  of  Cyprian 
history  which  fills  a  large  part  of  the  volvime  before  us  (the  earlier  half  of  which  is 
perhaps  a  little  unduly  extended  at  the  expense  of  the  mediaeval  parti,  and  at  the 
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notices  of  the  valuable  ai'chajological "  finds  "  of  Greneral  Cesnola  and  many  others- 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  latter  is  a  statue  and  inscriptioa  given  bjthe- 
Ass^'i-ian  King  Sargon  to  the  Cypriote  princes  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  which  is- 
now  at  Berlin,  the  British  Museum  having  declined,  thirty  years  ago,  to  give  the- 
moderate  sum  of  £50  for  it. 

Let  us  hope  that,  in  case  of  any  future  treasui'es  of  the  kind  being  disoovered,. 
our  Government  will  make  better  use  of  their  new  position  in  Cyprus. 

In  New  Greece,  by  Lewis  Sergeant  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  G^pin),  we  have  a  work 
setting  forth  with  much  elaborateness  and  ^*eat  enthusiasm  the  position, 
prospects,  and  what  the  author  conceives  to  be  the  claims  of  the  modem  Greek, 
or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  them,  the  Hellenic  people.  The  views  here  put  forth  will 
hardly,  to  nudge  by  the  temper  of  the  controversy  on  the  Eastern  troubles  which 
has  raged  here  for  the  last  two  years,  receive  very  dispassionate  consideratioii 
from  any  party  in  this  country.  The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  have  the — ^perhaps 
doubtful — advantage  of  possessing  some  hold  on  the  political  sympathy  of  both 
the  great  parties  into  which  Engbshmen  are  mainly  divided  on  this  question.  To 
those  who  are  full  of  apprehensions  on  the  score  of  Russian  aggression,  they 
may  with  much  plausibility  represent  that  their  increasing  strength  would  offer 
the  best  barrier  and  security  against  Muscovite  advances  on  the  Straits  and  the 
Levant  •  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  that  partjr  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Freeman  ai-e  the  best  known  exponents,  detesting  the  Turks,  have  always  naturally 
patronized  and  put  forward  the  Greeks  as  the  hereditanr  political  and  religious 
enemies  of  the  Mussulmans.  A  nation  thus  placed,  between  two  parties,  has- 
manifestly  a  chance  of  becoming  either  the  common  protegee  or  the  common 
victim  of  both.  Mi*.  Sergeant  seems  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  has  been 
the  part  played  by  Greece ;  not  only  in  the  late  complications,  but  ever  since  her- 
first  appearance  on  the  political  stage  of  Europe.  He  is  never  weai*y  of  dilating 
on  the  wrongs  of  his  chents^ — sometimes  with  reason,  often  we  think  with  more 
vehemence  flian  judgment.  "We  should  suppose  him  to  be  a  voung  author :  he 
is  certainly  an  ardent  "  Philhellene  ;"  and  though  not  incapable  of  candour  and 
justice  in  his  cooler  moods,  he  is  somewhat  too  much  disposed  to  set  doVn  all 
conclusions  inspii*ed  by  zeal  less  burning  than  his  own  as  the  result  of  au  **  utter 
want  of  generous  enthusiasm."  As  we  have  already  said,  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  his  obtaining  an  impartial  hearing  from  either  side ;  but  the  few  readers 
who  will  give  him  one  would  probably  be  inclined  to  look  with  more  favour  on  his 
case  if  it  wore  stated  with  greater  moderation. 

He  begins  with  a  sharp  attack  oii  the  Powers  assembled  at  the  Berlin  Congress, 
and  on  the  English  Government  in  [)iirticular,  for  their  conduct  both  at  and  before 
the  Congress;  accusing  them,  in  effect,  of  keeping  the  Greeks  quiet  during  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  by  holding  out  promises  which  have  never  been  fulfilled.  We 
do  not  think,  taking  the  case  as  Mr.  Sergeant  himself  puts  it,  that  this  accusa- 
tion will  hold  water  for  a  moment.  The  two  despatches  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment (July  2nd,  1877,  and  February  6th,  1878)  which  he  quotes,  if  read 
according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  do  not  at  all  implv  that  the 
English  Grovemment  pledged  themselves  to  secure  an  accession  of  territory 
for  Greece.  In  fact,  seen  through  a  less  heated  and  disturbing  medium  than 
Mr.  Sergeant's  imagination,  they  imply  rather  the  contrary.  The  first  of 
these  (twice  quoted  in  the  book  before  us)  reads  as  follows : — "  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  ...  so  far  as  may  lie  in  their  power,  will,  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  consideration  of  the  settlement  of  the  questions  ai*ising  out  of  the  war, 
be  ready  to  use  their  best  injlucnce  to  secure  for  the  Greek  population  in  the 
Turkish  provinces  any  administrative  refonns  or  advantages  which  may  be  con- 
fen'cd  upon  tfie  Christian  popnlation  ojf  any  othei'  race.^'  (The  italics  are  Mr. 
Sergeant's.)  The  second,  which  immediat^^ly  preceded  the  recall  of  the  Greek 
army  which  had  invaded  Turkish  territory  in  the  first  week  of  February,  1878, 
and  was  consequently  seen  by  M.  Delyannis,  the  Greek  Foreign  Minister, 
before  he  put  lorth  the  circular  also  given  by  the  author,  renews'*  the  assu- 
rances contained  in  the  despatch  .  .  .  dated  the  2iid  July  hist,  in  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  gives  the  assurance  that  it  will  do  all  it  can,  when  the 
tiuie  comes  to  consider  the  settli'iuent  of  the  questions  resulting  from  the  war, 
to  secure  for  the  Greek  poimlation  of  the  Ottoman  provinces  any  admin istraiive 
reforms  or  advantages  which  may  he  conceded  to  the  Christian pojndation  of  other 
rares.*^ 

Mr.  Sergeant  thinks  that  "  tlie  promise  thus  made  and  ratified  to  Greece  is  not 
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remarkable  for  its  definite  clmract<?i'/*  To  ns,  we  confess,  it  appeai^a  definite 
enough  ;  and  we  fail  to  see  that  any  inferences  wliich  tlie  Greeks  in  their  then 
highly  excited  state  of  imagination  chose  to  draw  from  it  render  the  ^\vi  played 
by  England  other  than  honest  and  straightfoi-ward.  M.  Delytuinis  bimselC  in 
the  circular  note  above  alluded  tA>  (jKiMished  on  the  7th  Februaiy,  immediately 
aftisr  the  reception  of  the  EngUah  notel  ventures  to  say  nothing  of  territorial 
a^randisement.  We  may,  too»  without  doing  him  or  his  colleagues  any  Injastice,. 
snppose  it  probable  that  on  being  forced  to  take  the  highly  unpt^piilar  measure  of 
recalling  the  Greek  troops,  they  would  naturally  put  that  colour  on  the  communi- 
cations with  England  and  other  Powei*9  which  wonld  be  most  likely  to  raise  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  their  c:)nntrymeii,  and  aUay  their  impatience;  but 
for  this  England  is  nowise  answemble.'  In  making  these  remarks  we  merely 
contend  that  Mr.  Sergeant's  facts  do  not  bear  out  his  insinuations  against  the 
'"  hononr '*  and  "  good  faith"  (to  nse  his  own  worde)  of  the  present  Government  in 
their  dealings  with  Gi'eece.  We  are  not  concerned  to  show  that  the  course  they 
took  was  a  wise  one,  or  that  they  might  not  have  shown  better  statesmanship  if' 
they  had  endeavoured,  at  least  by  peaceful  means,  to  extend  the  Greek  frontier 
further  than  was  finally  arranged  at  Berlin. 

There  is  doubtless,  on  the  face  of  it,  much  to  be  said  for  the  plan  of  making  the 
Greek  nation  heir  to  those  parts  of  the  gradually  diasoh-inK  Turkish  empire  which 
lie  adjiicent  to  the  Mediten^anean  ;  though  we  do  not  think  that  the  author  of  **  New 
Greece  *'  fnlly  appreciates  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  lies  l.»efore  any  Power 
•  which  endeavf »ui*g  to  settle  the  future  of  th*?se  unhappy  districts.  He  also  probably 
overrates  the  ability  of  the  Greek  Government  iind  people  to  ileal  with  them,  and 
jMissibly  too  their  willingness  to  do  so  in  a  manner  whicli  would  recommend  itself 
to  the  hnmanity  and  conscience  of  the  Western  Powei^s.  Yet,  making  allowance 
for  the  rose-coloured  light  in  which  he  sees  everything  **  Hellenic/  he  is  very 
piDssibly  right  ito^ether  with  many  others  who  have  taken  the  Biime  view)  in 
regiirding  the  modem  Greeks  as  at  once  the  most  advanced,  and  the  most  likely  to 
advance  further,  of  the  several  nationalities  which  are  pushing  to  the  front  in  the 
Lcjvant.  He  gives  interesting  statistics  of  the  material  progress  of  the  kingdom, 
which,  though  slow  and  liable  to  inteiTUption,  is  on  the  whole  solid  and  encouraging. 
The  Greeks  fihow  a  considemble  aptitude  for  commerce ;  their  population  is 
increasing;  security  of  life  and  property  has  inipn>ved  of  late  years  j  and  the 
great  progi'ess  of  national  education,  though  it  may  for  a  time  have  rather  con- 
tributed to  aggravate  that  **  plethora  of  lawyers,  writers,  clerks,  ....  and  coffee- 
house politicians*'  as  compared  with  farmers,  eneineers,  or  builders,  which  is 
lament^^d  by  Mr.  Hugh  Watson,  and  admitted  by  Mr.  Sergeant,  still  must  tend  in 
the  bmg  run  to  advance  the  civilization  of  the  whole  people.  The  weakest  p<iint 
is  the  deficit  still  yearly  shown  in  the  public  accounts — a  circumstance  wnich, 
accompanied  though  it  is  with  a  generally  increasing  prosperity  which  in  uninter- 
rnpted  peace  onght  soon  to  land  the  kingiiom  on  the  firm  gronnd  of  solvencjr,  may 
well  make  the  best  friends  of  Greece  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  expensive  military 
prepanitione  of  the  last  two  years.  They  are  admitted  to  '*  have  made  a  very 
serious  impression  on  the  commercial  records  of  the  country/'  Mr,  Sergeant 
proceeds  to  say  that  the  genei-al  trade  of  Greece  in  the  year  1877  '*  seems  to  have 
been  barely  three-quarters  of  the  amount  for  1873 ;"  a  atartling  and  significant 
fact  ;  though  the  Rnsso-Turkish  war  is  of  course  partly  answerable  for  the 
depression.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the  European  Powers 
to  Greece,  frcm  financial  as  well  as  other  jx^ints  of  view.  Without  entering 
into  a  long  and  dreary  history  of  mutual  reciiminations  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
deny  that  several  of  the  conditions  imjiosed  on  the  newly- formed  kingdom  of 
Greece  in  1^2  were  of  an  unfortimate  kind-  Nothing  can  better  show  the  terribly 
exhausted  state  of  the  country,  during  and  after  the  long  war  of  independence, 
than  a  few  words  of  Mr.  Finlay,  who  says :  '*  I  have  myself  ridden  through  the 
Btreets  of  TripoHtza,  Corinth,  Megara,  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Livadia,  when  hai'dly 
a  single  house  had  escaped  being  levelled  with  the  ground.     No  living  eonl  was  to 

"be  seen  in  the  sb-eeta and  no  cattle  could  be  found  in  the  surrounding 

country.  I  have  visited  villages  in  which  bread  had  not  been  made  for  a  fortnight ; 
.  ,  .  two-thirds  of  the  population  perished,"  The  imposition  of  an  indemnity  on  a 
country  in  such  a  condition  (small  indeed  as  it  appears  when  compared  with  more 
modern  indemnities)  had  the  effect  of  helping  to  saddle  the  small  and  strnggUng 
kingdom  with  a  debt  at  starting,  withoiit,  on  the  other  hand,  conferring  any 
appreciable  benefit  on  Torkey.  Again  the  Bavarian  prince  and  his  countrymen, 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of  constitutrng  and  governing  the  new 
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realm,  seem  to  bave  been  singularly  ill- fitted  for  tbat  business.  To  take  only  one 
instance  of  mismanagement  among  many,  tbey  saw  fit  to  complete  the  OTertura 
(already  begun  by  the  Government  of  Cape  d'Istria)  of  the  native  system  of  local 
self-government  which  had  been  respected  by  the  Turks;  which  seems  to  be 
especially  well-suited  to  the  country,  and  wbich  it  was  found  necessary  to  restore, 
after  an  mterval  of  thirty  years,  in  1866. 

The  panacea  which  Mr.  Serjeant  constantly  preaches  as  a  remedy  for  all  tJbe 
troubles  and  defects  of  Greece  is  increase  of  territory,  and  he  spares  nothing  and 
nobody  who  at  any  time,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  contributed  to  traverse  his  ' 
favourite  project.  Let  the  Greek  dominions  be  doubled  or  trebled,  and  every  evil 
would,  in  his  belief,  vanish — even  the  excess  of  hungry  jobbing  politicians— 
**  every  bee  would  find  its  cell.'*  Those  who  remember  that  large  territories  have 
not  saved  Spain  and  Turkey  from  insolvency  and  misgovemment,  and  that  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  and  other  small  communities  contrive  to  be  solvent  and  prosperous, 
will  perhaps  not  entirely  share  the  enthusiastic  faith  which  inspires  our  author, 
who  also  treats  with  the  loftiest  scorn  an^  suggestion  that  Mussulmans  or  Slavs 
of  any  description  (though  they  may  constitute  the  majority  of  tbe  inhabitants  in 
the  districts  which  he  would  make  over)  should  have  anything  to  say  in  the 
matter. 

This  scheme  of  extending  the  Greek  territory  is  connected  in  Mr.  Sergeant's 
mind  with  a  curious  and  exaggerated  idea  of  the  rights  of  the  Hellenic  race  over 
the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  We  must  confess  ourselves  a  little 
puzzled  at  the  maps  by  which  he  endeavours  to  throw  light  on  this  new  theory. 
Tthe  existence  in  ancient  times  of  a  certain  number  of  Greek  names  of  cities— a 
part  of  that  superficial  varnish  of  Hellenic  language  and  manners  which  was 
spread  over  great  part  of  the  East  by  the  Macedonian  conquests,  and  j^erpetuated 
by  the  Macedonian  Ptolemies  and  Seleukids — ^names  which  perhaps  imply  little 
more  real  Hellenism  than  Monplaisir  or  Sans-souoi  in  Prussia  implied  that  Ger- 
many in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  French — would  apparently,  in 
Mr.  Sergeant's  opinion,  justify  the  inference  of  some  kind  of  Greek  claim  to  Syria 
and  Egypt.  But  his  maps  rather  unaccountably  omit  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy, 
which,  together  with  Marseilles  and  even  parts  of  the  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
Crimea  (also  omitted),  were  colonized  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  that  in  which  Syria  or  Egypt  ever  were — at  a  time  when  the  existence 
•of  Greek  names  implied  the  importation  of  real  Hellenic  life  and  nationality,  and 
when  the  Phokeeans  and  others  carried  out  with  them  what  was  far  more  valuable 
-than  mere  language  and  literature  and  outer  skin  of  Greek  civilization.  Mr.  Ser- 
jgeant  can  hardly  be  prepared  gravely  to  contend  that  any  of  these  countries  should 
be  made  over  to  modem  Greece,  but  he  of  course  hopes  to  see  the  Greek  supre- 
nnacy  established  in  Roumelia  and  Constantinople,  and  regards  as  woefully  in- 
sufficient the  steps  taken  at  Berlin  towards  that  end.  Still  we  scarcely  see  what 
lie  and  many  of  his  Greek  friends  hope  to  gain,  or  how  they  are  to  advance  their 
cause,  by  continually  advocating  the  theory  of  the  pure  Hellenic  descent  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Greece.  However  interesting  this  question  may  be  in  an 
antiquarian  and  historical  point  of  view — being  one  of  those  questions,  dear  to 
ethnologists,  which  may  apparently  be  disputed  to  the  end  of  time  without  coming 
to  any  satisfactory  termination — it  appeai-s  to  us  of  very  small  practical  politiojQ 
importance. 


III.— ESSAYS,  NOVELS,  POETRY,  &c. 

(Under  the  Direction  of  Matthew  Browne.) 

WE  are  not  quite  sure  that  a  history  of  American  Literature  was,  from  the 
critical  or  scholarly  point  of  view,  needed,  or  that  from  that  ix>int  of 
view  such  a  work  can  be  made  generally  attractive  or  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  we  English  are  poor  judges  of  the  question,  but  for  the  eai-lier  stages  of 
such  a  history  we  should  at  first  sight  say  that  a  catalogue  raisonni  of  books 
with  a  few  extracts  would  be  sufficient ;  while  as  to  the  later  stages,  there  would 
be  endless  and  fatal  dangers ;  in  fact,  that  for  them  also  a  catalogue  raisonne,  with 
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a  few  ilJustratiTe  extract*,  would  be  tlie  most  feasible  tiling.     The  author  of  the- 

PTolaminocis  work,  of  which  two  volumes  are  before  us,  has,  we  dai*e  aay,  had  eome 
qualms  even  orer  what  he  has  thus  far  written,  and  looks  forward  with  many  more 
to  that  f»ortion  of  his  task  which  will  brin^  him  neiu'er  to-day.  However,  hero 
are  two  crowde<l  big  octavos,  entitled  A  UiMorif  of  American  Literature,  1670— 
1765,  by  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Pii:)fe8S«>r  of  Entrlish  Litemture  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  (Sjimpson  Low  Si  Co.),  and  we  must  not  receive  churlishly  what 
must  have  cost  the  author  so  much  wtfarts*ime  labour.  The  dedication  of  the 
hotjk  is  as  follows  :— **  To  Samuel  Coit.  of  Hartford,  and  Getjrge  Coit,  of  Norwich, 
my  kiiismen  and  benefactors,  I  dedicate  this  work  in  token  of  unceasing 
gratitude  ;"  and  there  are  to  be  two  more  volumes,  to  make  four  in  all ;  an  awful' 
prospect,  though  of  course  the  material  will  become  increasingly  abundant  and* 
interesting,  as  the  author  proceeds  witli  his  t^isk. 

_         We  miss  old  Joel  Barlow,  the  poet  of  **  Hasty  Padding'*  and  the  surveying 

^1    poem : — 

^B  "  Jnst  sixteen  miles  surveyors  do  account, 

^B  Between  the  eastern  and  the  westera  mount  ;*' 

^■jAd  we  fear  that  Mr*  Tyler  is  the  man  t*!  pass  over  t<K>  readiljjr  literary  trifles  that 

^^^Kuid  brighten  dull  pages.     He  has  less  of  the  humour  which  tLuds  out  or  feels 

wbat  will  pixivoke  a  smile  than  uf  the  tendency  to  manufacture  or  force  the 

comedy,  and  his  task  is  by  no  means  light.     Amencans  have  never  been  accused 

■  of  scrupulosity  in  tm-iiing  grave  things  up  on  any  comic  side  they  may  happen 
to  have,  and  there  was  assm-edly  a  superabundance  of  the  absurd  in  the  literature 
of  the  Witch  controversy  and  the  Quaker  contixweray.  But  a^  we  do  not  profess 
to  be  able  to  undei-stand  the  geneml  policy  of  Mi\  Tyler's  book  at  present,  we 
will  not  pursue  that  subject,  beyond  remarking  that  if  the  Smith- Pocahontas 
atory  be  untrue  or  largely  cmlM'llished,  it  was  surely  a  fair  topic  of  humour. 
Genei-ally  we  should  dcscril>e  the  book  as  iinneoessardy  mive.  Mr.  Tyler  £jids 
that  **  piN^bably  the  beat  passage "  in  the  "  Poetic^  Meditations "  of  Roger 
Wolcott  is  '*  the  foUuwing  :  *  ^ 

**  He  that  can  trace  a  ship  making  her  way. 

Amidst  the  threatening  surges  of  the  sea ; 
Or  track  a  towering  eagle  in  the  air  ; 
Or  on  a  rock  find  the  tmpressions  there 
Made  by  a  serpent's  footsteps ;  who  surreys 
The  subtle  intrigues  that  a  young  man  lays 
In  bis  sb^  courtship  of  a  harmlesd  maid. 
Whereby  his  wanton  amours  are  conveyed 
Into  her  breast ;  'tis  he  alone  that  can 
Find  oiai  the  curs*id  policies  of  man.'* 

We  quote  this  because  Uie  manner  in  which  Mr.  Tyler  introduces  it — and  leaver 
it — is  an  iUnatration  of  his  dryness,  and  want  of  illustrative  and  suggestive^ 
memory.  Roger  Wolcott's  **  best  passage  '*  is  a  bare  paraphi-ase  of  a  '*  passage  " 
which  ought  surely  to  have  been  referred  to.  It  is  attributed  to  one  Agar,  and  cecum 
in  a  very  well  known  boc^k  : — 

"There  be  three  things  which  nre  too  wonderful  for  me. 
Tea,  four  which  I  know  not ; 

The  wAy  of  on  cjigle  in  the  air  ;  the  way  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock  : 
The  way  of  a.  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid.** 

One  thing  will  strike  many  an  English  reader  with  great  force,  as  he  reads  the 
extracts  fi-om  these  early  **  American  '*  winters, — many  of  whom  were,  of  course, 
simply  erpatriated  Englishmen, — namely,  the  courageous  raciness,  terseness,  vivid- 
ness, and  strength  of  their  writing.  There  is  an  admirable  undiluted  vigour  about 
it — coming  out  with  peculiai*  effect  in  the  writing  of  the  women — which  we 
begin  to  lose  as  we    descend  the  stream  towards  these  later  times  of  abundant 

Snnted  literature,  but  which  we  cannot  help  looking  back  upon  with  envious  eyes, 
ne  page  of  this  strong  meat  was  worth  a  score  or  two  of  our  modem  milk-and- 
water.  But  we  cannot — to  use  a  phrase  for  which  we  happen  to  be  indebted  to  an 
American — we  cannot  **  rescind  the  contlitions  "  under  which  the  milk-and-water 
has  become  the  normal  tbing* 

The  work  of  Mi\  Tyler  &>enis,  however,  so  conacientiously  done,  and  his  labour 
must  have  been  so  weai-isome*  that  it  is  only  too  easy  for  an  outsider  to  be  less  than 
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just  to  liim.  A  point  that  readily  occurs  to  an  extraneous  critic,  who  is  not 
bm'dened  ajs  the  author  has  been,  might  very  well  be  missed  by  the  hard. worked 
author  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  with  the  effect  of  the  whole,  as  a  whole,  to  think  of 
at  eveiy  moment.  Mr.  Tyler  has,  we  fancy,  been  judicious,  taking  one  thing  with 
•  another,  in  his  choice  of  exti^acts, — that  is  to  say,  allowing  him  to  begin  with  his 
own  over- serious  view  of  the  claims  of  his  subject.  He  is  no  more  thaji  ri^t  in 
maintaining  that  the  most  essential  portions  of  critical  literature  are'  usnaSr  the 
extracts;  that  to  make  them  wisely  and  well  is  to  furnish  just  the  help  which  the 
curious  reader  requires ;  and  that  to  do  this  certainly  does  not  lessen  the  labonn 
of  the  cntic.  He  will  never  succeed  in  convincing  the  ordinary  ran  of  editora 
and  publishers  of  this,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  assert  the  plain  truth  now  and  then. 
Editors  and  publishers  do  not  necessarily  know  what  tine  general  reader  wants, 
though,  inferring  and  concluding  too  roughly,  they  may  flatter  themselves  they 
have  the  knowledge.  They  stand,  as  a  rule,  just  within  the  threshold  of  literature, 
and  the  very  dangerous  **  little  knowledge  "  they  possess  inclines  them  to  "  clevar*' 
writing  about  poets  and  others ;  whereas  what  the  reader  who  has  gone  a  little 
further  in  thirsts  for  is  that  precise  knowledge  which  is  supplied  by  iUuatrathre 
exti*acts  pro{)ei*ly  placed.  It  may  take  more  critical  faculty  to  place  two  noems  in 
contrast  by  simply  copying  them,  than  to  write  an  essay  about  either.  For  instance, 
there  is  more  insight  shown  in  the  barearran^mentof  the  mateiial  in  Mr.  Palgrave's 
"  Golden  Treasurer,"  than  in  a  thousand  cohmiDs  of  good  reviewing.  There  is  not 
much  room  for  msight  of  this  order  (we  fear)  in  Sir.  Tyler's  work,  and  he  pro- 
bably wishes  he  had  never  attempted  the  task;  but  he  is  in  for  it  now,  ai^ 
one  can  only  hope  that  he  will  feel  rewarded  in  some  way  when  he  gets  to 
the  end. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Tyler's  History,  along  with  a  popular  Edition  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes's  poems,  a  volume  of  stories  by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  and  one 
or  two  other  circumstances,  suggest  an  interesting  question.  All  we  shall  venture 
upon  saying  here  about  it  will  be  from  the  standpoint  of  an  outsider — we  know 
nothing  of  the  secrets  of  the  publishing  trade.  For  instance,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion alSut  the  actual  sale  of  the  cheapest  edition  of  Mr.  Oarlyle  or  the  edition  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  lately  issued  in  shilling  volumes.  But  almost  any  one  may 
have  noticed  that  within  the  last  few  years  tnere  has  been  among  the  poorer  class 
of  readers,  who  are  what  is  called  respectable,  a  kind  of  Carlyle  and  Tennyson 
**  rash  " — to  use  an  unpleasant  figure  of  Hazlitt's.  That  is  to  say,  that  clerks, 
warehousemen,  governesBes,  youths  at  discussion  societies,  popular  lecturers, 
London  coiTespondents,  &c.,  &c.,  have  suddenly  manifested  a  neated  Carlyle- 
•Tennyson  incontinence  of  quotation  which  has  betrayed  that  their  knowledge  is 
recent.  The  remark  applies  more  forcibly  to  Mr.  Tennyson  than  to  Mr.  Carlyle. 
Now,  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  us  that  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  in  him  more 
of  the  elements  of  crude  immediate  success  with  the  British'  public  than  his 
father  had — though  we  would  not  be  understood  as  affirming  this,  sans  phrase. 
Yet  to  what  extent  has  he  succeeded  ?  "We  do  not  know :  but  it  is  open  to  us  all 
to  know  that  his  name  has  not  often  appeared — for  which,  of  course,  there  may  be 
various  reasons,  and  it  may  even  be  the  case  that  he  does  not  care  for  **  success.'' 
But  perhaps  most  of  us  have  at  some  time  wondered  what  would  probably  have 
been  the  fortunes  of  the  "  Scailet  Letter,"  and  the  '*  House  with  the  Seven  Gables ; " 
of  Longfellow's  "Evangeline,"  and  other  poems;  of  Holmes's  " Autocrat "  and 
"  Professor," — and  of  some  other  American  books,  if  they  had  at  first  been  forced 
to  nm  the  gaimtlet  in  the  usual  way  in  England.  This  is  no  question  of  copyright, 
much  less  of  "  the  public  good  "  (a  matter  which  is  entii'cly  beyond  human  know- 
ledge), but  of  the  extent  to  which  cei-tain  writings  would  have  been  known,  or 
rather  well  appreciated — for  that  is  the  point.  Tsie  the  *'  Scarlet  Letter," — it  is 
scattered  broadcast  all  over  Great  Britam  at  a  shilling ;  and  finds  (as  we  conjec- 
ture) an  enormously  large,  as  well  as  a  "fit"  audience.  Of  course  the  fittest 
audience  must  be  compai-atively  the  "  few,"  though  they  might  be  numerous  enough 
to  pay  well  and  practically  rule  the  market ;  but  the  question  is  whether  the  greatest 
number  of  even  the  fittest  readers  is  not  most  likely  to  be  secured  by  throwing 
a  good  book  at  the  heads  of  the  general  public  for  a  mere  song.  The  exact  history 
of  Mr.  Home's  "  farthing  "  experiment  we  do  not  know — we  have  only  a  juvenile 
recollection  of  seeing  the  book  dangling  at  bookshop  doors,  and  wondering  what- 
ever it  meant.  But  take  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  translations,  or  rather  paraphrases,  from 
Omar  Khayam.  Was  that  book  effectively  found  out  and  road  till  it  was 
offered  for  1(?.  or  2(1.  in  Mr.  Quaritch's  omnium  gathei-um  box?     We  are  not  sure. 
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Tint  ire  believe  not.  Apart,  however,  from  particular  instances,  which  may  well 
happen  to  be  misleflding,  and  as  to  which  in  any  case  there  may  be  endless  dis- 
pates  over  the  inferences,  there  is  probably  gocnl  roason  to  suspect  that  the  truth 
of  the  case  might  be  put  somewhat  in  this  f  »nu  : — Though  the  general  public  **  in 
their  thousands  "  will  never  like  or  understand  the  lM>st  work,  there  is  reasi^tn  to 
believe  that  the  most  receptive  and  appreciatireUj  curious  readers  are  a  very  widely 
.scattered  as  well  as  numerous  class,  whom  it  is  easiest  to  reach  by  publishing  a 
book  at  a  very  low  price.  Something  might  be  extracted  both  for  and  a^nst 
this  view  from  the  history  of  the  Dickens  writings  and  the  George  Eliot  writings ; 
"but  we  veiy  strongly  inclme  to  think  that  the  view  is  on  the  whole  a  true  one. 

How  far  the  view  in  question  is  supported  by  the  history  of  Mr.  Julian  Haw- 
thome's  novels,  over  hei*e  and  in  America,  is  not  within  our  knowledge ;  but  we 
much  Bospect  it  would  be  found  to  apply.  There  is  in  his  case  a  complication, 
liowever.  Is  it  always  an  advantage  to  bear  "  a  name  which  rhymes  to  fame  *'  (to 
-qaote  Rdiceman  X)  ?  With  the  general  public,  no.  Charles  Kean  profited  by  it, 
wd  the  yonnger  Hood  did  so  in  part,  and  might  have  done  still  more ;  but  the 
.advanta^  is  equivocal. 

There  is  certainly  a  '*  note  "  of  s  >mething  like  chagi-in,  or  of  pained  diffidence, 
in  the  preface  to  the  volume  before  us,  entitled  The  Laughing  Mill,  and  other 
£SlariM,  by  Julian  Ha wthoi-ne  ^Macmillan  &  Co.).  It  is  a  volume  of  permanent 
Talne,  and,  among  recent  books,  quite  alone  for  subtle  blending  of  individual  and 
general  human  interest,  noetic  and  pyschological  suggestion,  and  rare  humour. 
We  by  no  means  pretend  that  all  the  stories  are  of  equal  value,  but  they  are 
not  unworthy  of  the  illustrious  surname  of  the  author,  and  they  do  ni»t  deny  the 
promise  contained  in  some  of  those  beautiful  child-speeches  of  the  son  which  are 
recorded  in  the  Diaries  of  the  father. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Julian  Ha^-thome  refers,  with  some  self-disparagement,  to 
a  real  or  supposed  want  of  **  human  interest  "  in  such  stories.  True,  he  writes, 
.and  wisely,  "  tchat  is  called  human  interest,'*  and  in  the  only  other  case  in  which 
he  adopts  the  phrase  he  subjects  it  to  an  imx>lied  criticism  by  placing  it  between 
invert^  commas.  We  can  find  no  want  of  human  interest  in  his  writing. 
'**Eros  and  Psyche"  is  a  little  thin;  and  "The  Laughing  Mill'*  is  mucu 
"better  than  the  other  two  stories :  but  what  *'  human  interest  "  means  (in 
•<niticism),  if  it  is  lacking  here,  we  do  not  know.  In  ordinary  club  talk  we  presume 
■a  story  of  human  interest  means  one  in  which  the  line  of  movement  is  not 
-only  started  from  human  feelings,  but  is  produced  among  the  familiar  things  of 
Liondon  streets  and  ordinary  country  scenery :  and,  above  all,  one  which  deals 
indnleently  with  the  lower  human  motives — love  of  appi*obatic  n,  petty  grogarious- 
Jiess,  hopes  of  "  success,*'  and  so  forth.  If  the  appeal  to  the  "public  **  be  properly 
made  we  do  not  in  the  least  believe  that  human  interest  of  tliis  order  must  be 
the  preponderating  element  in  successful  stories.  But,  unfortunately,  publishing 
.goes  in  grooves ;  and  it  is  only  very  cheap  books  which  are  morally  certain  to 
reach  everybody.  Meanwhile,  it  is  only  too  true  in  these  busy  days  that  even 
intelligent  readers,  and  good  judges  who  ought  to  know  better,  are  foimd  to 
prefer,  for  mere  ease  of  mind,  narratives  which  iim  chiefly  amidst  the  familiarities 
of  daily  life — they  cost  no  effort.  Hence  a  story  of  inferior  value,  in  which  the 
eye  at  once  catcnes  such  words  as  "Hyde  Park" — "took  a  hansom '* — •* across 
iondon  Bridge  " — "  a  poor  girl  selling  matches" — **  the  trees  around  St.  Paul's  *' 
— ^"the  postman  going  down  the  street** — will  off-hand  be  selected  as  having 
■"  human  interest ;  while  one  in  which  the  real  human  interest  is  strimger  will 
be  hastOy  laid  aside.  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  a  word  of  contempt  for  **  human  in- 
terest "  of  what  he  calls  the  "  Sunday  School  *'  order,  in  which  the  **  sky  '*  from . 
which  the  mystery,  if  any,  is  invoked  is  a  **  goody- gixxly*'  firmament — and  one 
may,  without  at  all  impugning  the  facility  of  his  pen,  cimclude  that  this  sentence 
of  his  preface  cost  him  some  trouble,  and  was  more  than  once  altered.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  this  hint  of  his  points  with  scomf id  finger  at  a  school  of  fictiim  in 
which  the  words  human  interest  are  most  wofuUy  abused.  In  that  academy 
the  human  interest  is  not  got  by  honest  healthy  means  out  of  the  common 
Teins  of  human  feeling — for  the  school  wcm't  have  such  things  as  strong  love 
between  man  and  woman,  nor  does  it  see  anything  worth  recording  in  the  mere 
daily  play  of  common  feelings;  of  course,  in  addition,  it  does  not  see  the  points  of 
mystic  **  interest "  in  life  (as  Mr.  Hawthorne  points  out\  bo  it  gets  what  it  calls 
its  •*  human  interest "  on  the  cheap, — namely,  by  wringing  it  out  of  suffering;  and  its 
mystery  or  solemnity  out  of  Scriptural  interpolations  more  or  lees  homologated 
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with  the  rest.  But  he  must  be  a  poor  wi'iter  that  cannot  make  a  pretty  excitia^ 
story  out  of  this  material,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  tht? 
result  is  false  work,  as  any  one  who  will  analyse  it  will  soon  discover  by  applying 
this  simple  test :  take  away  the  Scriptural  interpretations  and  inteipolations,  ana 
the  moral,  and  the  far-fetched  part  of  the  suffering — and  the  back -bone  of  the 
work  is  broken,  and  it  stands  revealed  a  poor,  thin,  shivering  "  tract."  But  how- 
ever rapidly  you  may  have  got  the  feeling  that  the  story  is  omy  a  tract  in  disguise,, 
it  often  requires  determined  analysis  to  prove  it  and  justify  the  feeling.  We 
cordially  commend  Mr.  Hawthorne's  stories  to  readers  of  all  classes,  hoping: 
they  will  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  any  one  who  tells  them  beforehand 
they  are  wantmg  in  "  human  interest."  Meanwhile,  what  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne 
wants  (as  it  appears  to  us)  is  more  boldness — or  more  subservience. 

From  time  to  time  we  come  across  a  volume  of  verse  by  Mr.  William  Lieightoii. 
Here  is  Change,  the  Whisper  of  the  Sphinx,  by  William  Leighton,  author  of  "  The 
Sons  of  Godwin,*'  and  *'  At  the  Court  of  King  Edwin"  (J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co., 
Philadelphia  and  London).  It  is  a  curious  book,  written  chiefly  in  blank  verse, 
though  each  separate  section  is  introduced  by  some  rhymed  heix>ic8.  It  remind^^ 
us  of  a  volume  published  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  entitled 
**  Cosmos,"  but  IS  hardly  so  good.  **  Cosmos  "  was  exceedingly  rough  and  crude,, 
but  it  contained  a  few  nuggets  of  true  and  pure  poetic  expression.  Like  Chcmft, 
it  was  the  sort  of  workmanship  that  fairly  baffles  criticism.  But  Mi\  Willim 
Leighton  cannot  be  called  a  mere  writer  of  commonplaces, — though  he  too  often 
becomes  flat,  ordinai'y,  and  prosaic.  There  is  something  which  t&es  him  out  of 
the  ruck.  Changeia  a  kind  of  conspectus  of  cosmic  and  historic  evolution  :  ending 
with  force,  matter,  consciousness,  and  a  reasoned  hope  of  immoi-tality  for  man. 
The  title  is  not  good ;  the  mere  writing  is  too  often  left-handed,  and  the  thoughts 
cannot  be  called  new  ;  but  yet  there  is  a  certain  compactness  in  the  whole,  and  now 
and  then  a  poetic  "  intention,"  barely  escaping  the  bull's-eye,  which  reminds  us  oi 
parts  of  Sir  John  Davies  and  Daniel.  If  we  cannot  single  out  "Change'*  as  a 
tine  poem,  we  can  certainly  affirm  that  we  have  seen  columns  of  reviewm^  **  dis- 
crimmation  "  about  books  of  verse  which,  while  much  better  as  to  fashionable 
literary  form,  have  not  come  half  so  near  to  the  better  kind  of  success. 

Questions  of  technical  quality  in  translation  are  apt  to  prove  a  little  tedious, 
even  to  the  most  interested  students,  while  to  the  general  reader  they  are  all  but 
intolerable.  The  Laureate  very  well  knew  what  he  waa  about  when  he  invitefl 
*'  indolent  reviewers  "  (/.e.,  worn-out  pauvres  dinhles  writing  under  gas  at  two  a.m. 
amid  clatter  of  reporters,  proof-boys,  tfcc,  Ac.),  to  criticize  his  hendecasyllahics. 
It  is  not  otherwise  with  questions  of  translation  from  German  into  English. 
though  the  chief  difficulty  in  what  may  be  called  "  imitation  "  of  the  origin^  lit*s 
in  the  simple  fact  that  the  German  language  abounds  in  possibilities  of  double- 
ending  which  lie  within  the  poetic  vocabulary,  while  the  English  does  not.  The 
most  interesting  question  for  the  genei*al  English  reader  who  wishes  to  **  arrive 
at  "  Heine  or  Goethe,  without  learning  German,  is  hardly  the  technical  one  ;  but 
it  is  more  so  with  Heine  than  with  Goethe,  because  in  the  work  of  the  author  of 
Jleisehilder  and  the  Buck  der  Lieder  the  use  of  *' double- ending "  metres  is  &> 
vitally  connected  with  that  nameless,  indescribable  element  of  mockery  or  dia- 
blerie— call  it  what  you  will — which  counts  for  so  much  in  his  writing.  Of  c«  >urse 
it  is  not  always  present ;  but  it  is  intensely  characteristic,  and  to  reproduce  it 
with  neither  excess  nor  deficiency  is  a  most  arduous  and  delicate  task,  and,  as 
every  translator  feels,  a  thankless  one,  because  the  result  looks  so  much  like  a 
caput  mortuum.  This,  however,  is  trite,  and  of  course  we  cannot  discuss  Heino 
or  his  translators  here,  except  in  the  most  discm'sive  way. 

One  **  moral  '*  is  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  see  as  many  translations  of  an 
illustrious  stranger  as  possible,  because,  like  different  grammars  of  the  siime 
language,  or  different  accounts  of  philosophical  systems,  they  shed  light  up<")n 
each  other.  Any  intelligent  lover  of  poetry  who  knows  Heine's  life,  his  awful 
illness,  his  Gallic  culture,  the  action  and  reaction  of  his  mind  in  mattera  of 
religion,  and  who  has  a  quick  sense  of  the  Teutoneity  of  the  Teuton  fancy  (which 
may,  under  much  indulgence,  pass  with  "the  Corregiosity  of  Correggio),  might 
get  a  valuable  impression  of  Heine,  and  a  gi-eat  fund  of  permanent  pleasure  by 
simply  comparing  the  two  books  before  us,  and  of  coiu'se,  if  he  can  turn  to  the 
originals  now  and  then,  so  much  the  better.  One  of  these  volumes,  dedicated 
to  Prince  Leopold,  and  containing  250  pages,  is  Poems  and  Ballads  by  Hcinrich 
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Jleitie,  Done  into  Englisb  Yerae  by  Theoiloi-e  Mad  in,  C.B,  ( W.  Blackwood  k  Si^ns'l ; 
and  tUe  other  is  a  very  tlim  octavo,  entitled  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works 
of  Seinrich  Heine,  Translated  into  English  (Macmillan  &  Co.).  Mr.  Theodore 
JIfurtin  is  well  known  as  a  tnuialator  of  tine  powers  and  ripe  experience; 
the  tranfelator  in  the  second  case  is  not  known  to  us.  But  the  differences 
between  the  two  books  may  be  presented  in  five  words.  Mr,  Martin  makes 
^  fairly  wide  and  inclusive  selection*  and  sets  himself  the  onerous  ta^Bk  of  re- 
prodnemg  the  effect  of  the  original  metres,  not  tiinching  fi-om  the  use  of  the 
Scottish  dialect  when  it  seems  to  suit  his  purpose.  The  second  translator  (who 
introduces  his  work  by  a  very  modest  preface)  lias  made  a  very  limited  selectitm 
indeed,  and  though  he  is  ofteji  very  exact  as  to  the  sense,  he  wilfully  lets  slip  the 
ouestion  of  bare  imitation,  while  he  endeavonrs  to  reproduce  the  German  poet  in 
forms  which  shall  eaeilj-  affect  the  reader  of  to-day.  For  anything  which  appears 
in  Mr,  Theodore  Maxim's  versions,  Mr,  Tennyson  and  the  whole  of  the  poets  of 
what  the  present  writer  some  years  ago  venture<l  to  describe  as  the  enamelled 
oehool  might  never  have  written.  Our  second  ti*anslator,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps 
^slose  to  recent  models  in  English.  In  doing  this  he  inevitably  fails  to  reproduce 
fairly  the  diabhrie  of  his  original,  and  in  the  general  result  something  is  lo8t»  too, 
in  "tialvnte  and  frank  negligence.  But,  happily,  we  can  Bet  the  whole  case  before 
the  sensitive  reader  in  two  or  three  extracts. 

First,  we  will  take  Mr,  Theodoi-e  Martin's  version  of  the  Wie  haimd  du  whig 
aMtifen  ? 

"  Sleep,  and  in  peace  ?    How  canst  thou. 

And  know  I  am  still  alive  P 
Back  c^jtues  the  old  wmth,  and  straightway 

My  yoke  in  sunder  I  rive. 

•'  Dost  know  the  old-world  legend. 
How  onoe  a  youth  that  was  dead 
At  midm^ght  drew  his  sweetht'art 
Down,  down  to  his  churchyard  bed  P 

**  Oh  trust  me,  thou  gracious  wonder. 
Thou  beauty,  too  fair  to  see  1 
T  live,  yea  live,  and  am  stronger 
Than  legions  of  dead  men  be  !  '* 

And  now  the  version  of  the  other  translator :— 

**  How  canst  thou  sleep  so  still,  wliile  yet 
I  am  olive — dost  thou  forget  ? 
When  the  old  anger  wakea  again, 
I  shall  arise  and  break  my  chain, 

**  Hast  thou  not  heard  the  legend  told. 
How  a  dead  youth,  one  night  of  old, 
Bose,  and  his  sweetheart  bore  away, 
Down  to  the  cold  gmve  where  he  lay  ? 

"  O  chOd,  so  passing-  fair  to  see, 

0  child,  do  thou  ta.ke  heed  to  me— 

1  lie  within  no  churcbyard  bed. 
And  I  am  stron^^er  than  the  dead." 

Tb  this  vei*sion,  it  wiU  be  obseiTed,  we  have  an  entire  sacrifice  of  the  double- 
ending,  and  even  of  the  altemation  of  the  rhymes.  The  general  effect  is  much 
smoother;  many  will  prefer  it ;  and  yet  it  may  be  contended  that  it  is  not  Heine, 
"The  poem  is  one  of  passionate  yeaiTiing,  with  an  undercurrent  of  malice,  which 
the  love  subdues  into  playfulncBs,  The  playful  malice  is  lost  in  this  second 
translation, — lost  along  with  the  UU  of  the  i>riginal, — and  only  the  sad  energetic 
yearning  remains,  with  a  touch  of  wildness  in  it.  ^ 

And  now  we  must  quote  a  poem  {Mcin  Sitsges  Lieb^  wenn  du  im  €hrah)  in  which 
the  quasi-diabolic  elument  is  vifiible,^in  order  to  show  how  very  successfully  Mi-. 
Martin  can  render  a  most  difficult  poem  : — 

"  When  thou  ahalt  lie,  my  darling,  low 

In  the  dark  grave,  where  they  hide  thee^ 
Then  down  to  thee  I  will  surely  go. 
And  nestle  in  beside  thee, 
TOL.  XXXIV,  3    I 
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"  Wildly  I'll  kiss  and  daap  thee  there. 
Pale,  cold,  and  silent  lying ; 
Shout,  shudder,  weep,  in  dumb  despair 
Beside  my  dead  love  dying. 

"  The  midnight  calls,  up  rise  the  dead. 
And  dance  in  airy  swarms  there ; 
We  twain  quit  not  our  earthly  bed ; 
I  lie  wrapt  in  your  arms  there. 

"  Up  rise  the  dead ;  the  Judgment-Day 
To  bliss  or  anguish  calls  them ; 
We  twain  lie  on  as  before  we  lay. 
And  heed  not  what  befalls  them.*' 

Our  smaller  volume  does  not  offer  us  a  version  with  which  to  compare  this;  bat 
we  may  fitly  and  suggestively  close  these  extracts  by  quoting  (all  but  a  few  lines) 
a  translation,  by  the  anonymous  writer,  of  a  poem  of  unmixed  tendemesB.  Our 
omiesions  are  only  made  to  save  space  : — 

"  Oh,  little  lamb !  I  was  assigned 
To  be  thy  shepherd  true  and  kind ; 
And  'mid  this  barren  world  and  rude 
To  shelter  thee  as  best  \  could. 
I  gave  thee  of  my  bread  thy  fill, 
I  brought  thee  water  from  the  rill. 
And  tluough  the  ragiug  winter  storm 
Safe  in  my  bosom  kept  thee  warm. 

My  arm  grows  weak,  and  faint  my  heart ; 
Pide  Death  creeps  near.    The  shepherd's  part 
Is  now  played  out,  the  game  is  o'er ; 

0  God,  then  in  Thy  hands  once  more 

1  lay  the  crook,  and  do  Thou  keep 
My  little  lamb,  when  I  to  sleep 
Am  laid.    Oh,  guard  her  day  by  day 
From  every  harm  ;  and  shield,  I  pray 

Her  fleece  from  thorns  that  may  bring  pain. 
And  from  the  miry  swamps  that  stain. 
Beneath  her  feet,  in  field  and  wood 
Let  greenest  pasture  spring  for  food. 
And  let  her  calmly  sleep  and  rest 
As  once  she  slept  upon  my  breast." 

This,  we  rcm^et  to  eay,  is  omitted  in  Mr.  Theodore  Martin's  selection  ;  but  as  the 
reader  will  be  glad  to  part  with  Heine  for  a  time  under  the  immediate  impression 
of  so  sweet  and  tender  a  poem,  we  will  just  now  add  nothing. 

Messrs.  George  Bell  k  Sons  being  about  to  re-issue  Miss  Swanwick 'swell-known 
translation  of  the  first  part  of  Goethe's  Fatust  that  accomplished  and  indomi- 
table lady,  whose  name  is  perhaps  more  familiarly  associated  with  ^schylus  than 
with  Goethe,  has  translated  the  second  pai't  of  the  great  work  of  the  latter,  besides 
revising  her  version  of  the  first  part.  In  a  very  modest  preface  she  recordrt  her 
acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Theodore  Martin's  yet  unpublished  vereion  of  the  Second 
Part,  and  also  to  Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul  for  his  kindness  in  looking  over  the  uiauu- 
Rcript.  Both  in  the  introductory  words  and  the  Annotations  Miss  Swanwick 
i-aises  Fome  very  large  questions,  and  all  we  can  on  the  spot  hope  to  do  with  any 
good  effect  is  to  call  attention  to  this  neat  and  convenient  volume  of  the  Bohn's 
Librarv  Series.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  far  the  cheapest  and  also  the  most 
accessible  book  in  which  the  "Faust"  can  be  had,  complete,  in  English.  As  we 
have  already  hinted,  nobody  ought  to  risk  his  impression  of  a  foreign  poet  on  any 
one  version,  however  good.  But  Miss  Swanwick  seems  to  think  that  one  ounse- 
rjuence  of  the  increasing  attraction  to  scientific  pursuits  in  our  own  day  will  bf 
that  a  wider  field  than  evor  will  be  open  for  translators,  who  aim  to  reproduce 
foreign  poems  in  forms  approximating  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  original.  Tliis 
suggests  a  very  tempting  discussion,  but  it  must  stand  over. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  done  well  to  reprint  Tales  from  ShaksjyearCf  by 
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Charles  and  Mary  Lamb — ^now  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Ainger,  M.A.  These  *'  Tales  "  are  (it  is  no  elaboration  to  say)  among  the  most 
remarkable  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  The  difficulty  of  distilling  Shakspeare's 
plays,  keeping  out  whatever  could  be  offensive,  and  making  the  total  result 
interesting  to  the  young,  was  enormous.  But  the  brother  and  sister  ^t  through 
it  in  their  e&mple-hearted  way ;  and,  though  everybody  finds  these  versions  (which 
are  practically  translations)  easy  reading,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  hard 
writing.  However,  we  are  not  behind  the  scenes;  and  we  know,  from  certain 
things  which,  being  written,  remain,  that  Charles  Lamb's  "Adventures  of 
Ulysses  "  was  not  a  too  easy  piece  of  work.  That  also  should  be  reprinted  for  the 
young.  It  would  have  made  the  present  volume  too  bulky,  perhaps,  while  it  is  in 
itsdf  not  much  in  quantity.  But  a  few  illustrations  would  make  it  a  fairly  thick 
volume. 

For  a  long  time  past  we  have  been  looking  for  some  such  book  as  Fairy  Tcdes, 
their  Origin  and  Meanifig ;  with  some  Account  of  Dioellers  in  Fairyland,  by  John 
Thackray  Bunce  (MacmiUan  &  Co.),  not  because  it  appeared  to  our  minds  to  be 
wanted,  but  because  it  was  sure  to  come.  Mr.  Bunce  is  an  ingenious  and  careful 
writer,  who  puts  a  great  deal  in  small  compass ;  and,  of  com'se,  his  book  is  not 
intended  for  the  very  young.  There  is  not,  so  fai*  as  we  can  see,  a  word  to  say 
against  it,  if  we  only  omit  the  following : — 

"  When  we  compare  the  myths  and  legends  of  one  country  with  another/'  [with  those 
of  another  ?]  *'  and  of  one  period  with  another,"  [with  those  of  another  ?]  "  we  find  out  how 
they  have  como  to  be  so  much  alike,  and  yet  in  some  things  so  different.  We  see  that 
there  must  have  been  one  origin  for  all  these  stories,  that  they  must  have  been  invented 
by  one  people,  that  this  people  must  have  been  afterwards  divided,  and  that  each  part  or 
division  of  it  must  have  brought  into  its  new  home  the  legends  once  common  to  them  all, 
and  must  have  shaped  and  altered  these  according  to  the  kind  of  places  in  which  they 
came  to  live." 

This  account  of  the  matter  is  no  doubt  generally  accepted ;  but  dissentients  have 
a  right  to  say  Not  proven.  Of  course,  nowever,  that  is  not  a  topic  for  casual 
discussion. 

A  few  months  ago  we  had  to  say  that  we  found  **  By  Love  and  Law,"  a  StoiT^  by 
**  Lizzie  Aldridge,  the  most  agreeable  of  the  new  novels,  and  in  some  respects  one 
of  the  best.  We  have  now  to  make  a  similar  report  with  regard  to  The  Tvorld  SJie 
Awoke  in  :  a  Narrative,  by  Lizzie  Aldridge,  author  of  **  By  Love  and  Law :  The 
Story  of  an  Honourable  Woman"  (3  vols.:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.).  This  "nar- 
rative "  is  too  much  like  a  puppet-show ;  you  can  see  the  v/ires ;  and  there  are 
other  faults ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  by  far  the  most  pleasant  book  of  its  order  that 
we  have  seen  since  "  By  Love  and  Law.'*  It  is,  like  its  predectssor,  a  "  Woman's 
Work  '*  novel ;  but  whereas  Lois  Maltby  was  an  artist,  Margaret  Hope,  the  heroine 
of  the  present  "  naiTative,"  is  a  beautiful,  high-soulcd  girl,  who  devotes  herself 
to  the  work  of  a  trained  nurse  and  ti-ainer  of  nurses.  All  that  relates  to  her 
labours,  to  hospitals,  to  the  very  poor,  and  a  variety  of  cognate  mattei*s,  is 
admirably  real — and  generally,  indeed,  a  pleasant  vividness  of  detail  characterizes 
the  book  ;  which  passes  with  admirable  ease  of  movement  (in  that  respect)  from  a 
Royal  Society  Lecture,  with  a  Prince  of  the  blood  in  the  chair,  to  the  drawing- 
rooms  and  boudoirs  of  over- insti*ue ted  sesthetical  persons,  and  from  these  to 
humble  back  slums.  Leaving  out  the  more  earnest  chapters  and  passages,  we 
might  roughly  describe  the  general  effect  as  something  like  what  might  be  pro- 
duced by  a  series — ^a  reasoned  series — of  sketches  by  Mi*.  Du  Maurier,  with  here 
and  there  touches  of  John  Leech,  Mr.  Keene,  Mr.  F.  Bai-nard,  and  Mr.  Sandorcock 
in  his  more  restrained  moods.  This  will  give  some  notion  of  the  extreme  pleasant- 
ness of  the  book — a  pleasantness  which  leaves  a  prolonged  titUlation  in  the 
memory.  We  have  already  remarked  that  there  is  something  of  a  puppet-show 
effect  here  and  there — it  is  so  in  what  relates  to  the  Des  Anges  girls  and  Mr.  Rowe 
and  Dick  Raven.  It  is  a  true  bill.  We  might  go  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Stratton  is 
too  much  like  Professor  Clifford — but  there  we  should  strike  upon  very  intricate 
matters  of  taste.  A  more  important  remark  is  this — that  our  avowed  impression 
that  two  hands  are  at  work  in  these  novels  is  now  strengthened,  be  it  right  or 
wrong,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  earnestness  of  the  more  serious  portions  of  the 
writing,  the  sensitive  I'eader  is  occasionally  hit  hard  by  a  sudden  doubt  whether 
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the  construction  of  the  book  has  not  been  something  on  this  wiae :  one  of  the 
writers  to  put  the  case  of  pessimism,  with  a  leaning  to  it ;  the  other  to  put  the 
case  of  regions  earnestness,  in  dealing  with  wrong  and  pain.  Now  in  this 
exact  way  of  stating  the  ppint,  we  may  well  be  in  error ;  but,  if  so,  there  is  a 
grave  artistic  error  to  "spot."  "We  do  not  decide,  then;  but  we  cannot  yass 
over  without  a  word  of  anger  the  child  of  three  or  four  who  taeitly  rebukes 
Olivia  Des  Anges  by  displaying  his  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  fats  and  starches 
in  nutrition.  If  the  youne  lady  is  going  to  devote  herself  to  showinjj  little 
boys  and  girls  models  and  dia^ams  of  their  poor  little  "  viscera "  with,  we 
may  presume,  a  life-like  section  in  wax  of  a  bit  of  nutmegey  liver  to  warn  them 
off  from  strong  drink — we  hope  she  will  go  back  to  her  boudoir.  The  laws  of 
health  are  ver^  simple,  and  may  be  just  as  well  taught  to  children  "  in  the  first 
garden  of  their  simpleness  "  (to  adults  also  for  that  matter)  as  in  the  rear  of  the 
o^rating-room.  However,  the  author  is  very  impartial,  and  makes  room  for 
Claribel ;  for  a  young  lady  from  the  Kyrle  Society  who  does  dados  for  cocoa- shops  in 
Whitechapel ;  for  London  slums;  for  recognizable  pictures  of ,"  residential "  spots 
in  Kent;  tor  "cremation  "  nights  at  the  I^yal  Institution,  students'  days  at  the 
British  Museum,  the  sick  room  in  a  stupid,  overworked,  middle-class  household 
(the  stonr  of  Vessie's  cold,  and  the  nursing  thereof  is  beyond  praise);  for  a  visit  to 
a  large  fioard  school  (at  Lewisham,  or  some  such  placel ;  and — in  fine,  we  have 
spoken  of  what  displeases  us,  but  after  all  it  is  not  one  time  in  ten  thousand  that 
a  reviewer  writes  a  notice  of  a  novel  with  a  broad  smile,  almost  a  laugh,  upon  his 
face,  and  we  find  ourselves  a^eeably  conscious  of  having  twice  done  this  in 
the  case  of  '*  Lizzie  Aldridge,"  be  she  one  or  two. 

The  speculative  reader  will  in  vain  try  to  guess  beforehand  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  title  in  Written  on  their  Foreheads,  by  Robert  H.  Elliot,  author  of  "  Expt»ri. 
ences  of  a  Planter  "  (2  vols. :  Sampson  Low  &  Ck>.),  and  to  tell  the  truth  this  is  a 
somewhat  startling  medley.  It  is  readable,  and  in  some  respects  even  good ;  but 
to  quote  the  author's  own  words,  *'  the  reader  will  find  some  allusions  to  Indian 
affairs,  affairs  which  deeply  concern  the  holders  of  Indian  securities,  and  one  of 
much  importance  to  every  English  taxpayer."  The  r^er  certainly  will,  and  we 
hope  he  will  like  it,  but  we  do  not  quite  enjoy  a  story  in  which  there  is  so  much 
extraneous  matter  besides  love,  theology,  adventure,  and  the  usual  material  of  a 
novel.  However,  the  author  calmly  and  frankly  says  in  his  preface,  **  In  an 
appendix  I  give  a  list  of  books,  reports,  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Indian  affairs, 
and  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  Mr.  Elliot  writes  well,  is  intelligent  and  culti- 
vated, is  large  and  liberal  in  some  of  his  views,  and  contrives  to  write  a  fairly 
interesting  and  often  suggestive  book,  imder  conditions  which  would  utterly 
stultify  most  novelists. 
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